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CHAPTER   LXin. — POLLY   AT   HOME. 


Lest  any  one  should  be  surprised 
that  Sir  Philip  Bampfylde  could 
have  paid  two  visits  to  this  delight- 
ful neighbourhood,  without  calling 
on  our  leading  gentleman,  and  his 
own  feUow-oflic^r,  Colonel  Lougher 
— in  which  case  the  questions  con- 
cerning Delushj  would  have  been 
sifted  long  ago — I  had  better  say  at 
once  what  it  was  that  stopped  him. 
When  the  General  thought  it  just 
worth  while,  though  his  hopes  were 
faint  about  it,  to  inquire  into  the 
twisted  story  of  the  wreck  on  our 
coast,  as  given  by  the  celebrated 
Felix  Farley ;  the  first  authority  he 
applied  to  was  Coroner  Bowles,  who 
hid  held  the  inquest.  Coroner 
Bowles  told  him  all  he  knew  (half 
of  which  was  wrong,  of  course,  by 
means  of  Hezekiah)  and  gave  him  a 
letter  to  Anthony  Stew,  as  the  most 
active  and  penetrating  magistrate  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unlucky.  Not  only 
did  Stew  baffle  my  desire  to  be  more 
candid  than  the  day  itself,  by  his 
ofSdal  browbeating,  and  the  antip- 
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athy  between  us — not  only  did  Stew, 
like  an  over-sharp  fellow,  trust  one 
of  the  biggest  rogues  unhung — in  his 
imregenerate  dissenting  days,  and 
before  we  gave  him  six  dozen,  which 
certainly  proved  his  salvation — (I 
am  sorry  to  say  such  things  of  my 
present  good  neighbour,  'Kiah ;  but 
here  he  is  now,  and  subscribes  to  it) 
Hezekiah  Perkins,  whose  view  of 
the  shipwreck,  and  learned  disquisi- 
tion on  sand,  misled  the  poor  Coro- 
ner and  all  of  the  Jury,  except  my- 
self, so  blindly,  that  we  drowned 
the  five  young  men,  and  smothered 
the  baby — not  only  did  Stew,  I 
say,  get  thus  far  in  bewilderment 
of  the  subject,  but  he  utterly  ruined 
all  chance  of  clearing  it,  by  keep- 
ing Sir  Philip  from  Candleston 
Court! 

If  you  ask  me  how,  I  can  only  say, 
in  common  fairness  to  Anthony. 
Stew  (who  is  lately  gone,  poor  fel- 
low, to  be  cross-examined  by  some- 
body sharper  even  than  hijnself — 
one  to  whom  I  would  never  afford 
nmterial  for  unpleasant  questions, 
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by  speaking  amiBS  of  a  man  in  his 
power — especially  when  soneedless), 
in  a  word,  to  tieat  Stew  as  I  hope 
myself  to  be  treated  by  surviyors,  I 
admit  that  he  may  not  have  wished 
to  keep  Sir  Philip  away  from  the 
Colonel  Bat  the  former  haying 
once  accepted  Stew's  keen  hospitali- 
ty, and  tried  to  eat  fish  (which  I 
might  haye  bettered,  had  I  known 
of  his  being  there)  felt,  with  his 
usual  delicacy,  that  he  ought  not  to 
yisit  a  man  at  feud  with  the  host 
whose  salt — and  yeiy  little  else — 
he  was  then  enjoying.  For  Mrs 
Stew  was  more  bitter  of  course  than 
eyen  her  husband  against  Colonel 
Lougher,  and  roundly  abused  him 
the  yery  first  eyening  of  Sir  Philip's 
stay  with  them.  So  that  the  worthy 
General  passed  the  gates  of  the  ex- 
cellent Colonel,  half-ardozen  times 
perhaps,  without  once  passing 
through  them. 

Enough  about  that ;  and  I  need 
only  say,  before  returning  to  my  own 
important  and  perhaps  sagacious  in- 
quiries in  Deyonshire,  that  the  news, 
80  hastily  blurted  out  by  Captain 
Eodney  Bluett,  caused  many  glad 
hearts  in  our  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  neyertheless  two  sad  ones. 
Of  these  one  belonged  to  Eoger 
Berkrolles,  and  the  other  to  Moxy 
Thomas.  The  child  had  so  won 
upon  both  these,  not  only  by  her 
nusfortunes  and  the  way  in  which 
she  bore  them,  but  by  her  loying 
disposition,  bright  manner,  and  do- 
cility, that  it  seemed  yery  hard  to 
lose  her  so,  eyen  though  it  were  for 
her  own  good.  Upon  this  latter 
point  Master  Berkrolles,  when  I  came 
to  see  him,  held  an  opinion,  the  folly 
of  which  surprised  me,  firom  a  man  of 
such  reading  and  history.  In  real 
earnest  he  laid  down  that  it  might 
be  a  yery  bad  thing  for  the  maid, 
and  make  against  her  happiness,  to 
come  of  a  sudden  into  high  position, 
importance,  and  eyen  money.  Such 
sentiments  are  to  be  foimd  Ibelieye, 


in  the  weaker  parts  of  the  Bible, 
such  as  are  called  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  nobody  can  compare  to 
the  works  of  my  ancestor.  King 
Dayid ;  and  which,  if  you  put  aside 
Saint  Paul,  and  Saint  Peter  (who 
cut  the  man's  ear  off,  and  rejected 
quite  rightly  the  table-cloth)  exhibit 
to  my  mind  nobody  of  a  patriotic 
spirit 

As  for  Moxy,  she  would  not  have 
been  a  woman  if  she  had  doubted 
about  the  yalue  of  high  position, 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  rich  raiment. 
19'eyertheless  she  cried  bitterly  that 
this  childf  as  good  as  her  own  to  her, 
and  giyen  her  to  make  up  for  them, 
and  now  so  cleyer  to  see  to  things, 
and  to  light  the  fire,  and  show  her 
the  way  Lady  Bluett  put  her  dresa 
on,  should  be  taken  away  in  a  heap 
as  it  were,  just  as  if  the  great  folk 
had  minded  her.  She  blamed  our 
poor  Bunny  for  stealing  the  heart  of 
young  Watkin,  who  might  haye  had 
the  maid  (according  to  his  mother^a 
fSancy)  with  money  enough  to  restock 
the  farm,  now  things  had  proyed  so 
handsome.  As  if  eyerybody  did  not 
know  that  Bardie  would  neyer  think 
twice  of  "Watkin ;  while  his  mother, 
hearing  of  the  sMps  I  had  taken  (as 
all  oyer  the  parish  reported),  had 
put  poor  Watkin  on  bread  and  water, 
until  he  fell  in  loye  with  Bunny  1 
Howeyer,  now  she  cried  yery  seyere- 
ly,  and  in  a  great  measure  she  meant 
it 

Leaying  all  Xewton,  and  Nottage, 
and  Sker,  and  eyen  Bridgend  to  con- 
sider these  matters,  with  a  pleasing 
diyergence  of  facts  and  conclusions, 
I  find  it  my  duty,  howeyer  repug- 
nant, to  speak  once  more  of  my 
humble  self.  In  adyersity,  my  na- 
tive dignity  and  the  true  grandeur 
of  Cambria  have  always  united, 
against  my  own  feelings,  to  make  me 
almost  self-confident,  or  at  any  rate 
able  to  maintain  my  position,  and 
knock  tmder  to  nobody.  But  in 
prosperity,  i^  this  drops;  extreme 
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aflFability,  and  my  native  longing  to 
give  pleasure,  mark  my  deportment 
towards  all  the  world ;  and  I  almost 
never  commit  an  assault. 

In  this  fine  and  desirable  frame 
of  mind  I  arrived  at  JSTarnton  Court 
once  more,  sooner  perhaps  than  Cap- 
tain Bluett,  having  so  much  further 
to  go,  burst  in  on  his  Mends  at 
Candleston ;  although  I  have  given 
his  story  precedence,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  higher  rank,  but  be- 
cause of  the  hurry  he  was  in.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  part  seemed  to 
be  of  a  nice  and  delicate  character 
— ^to  find  out  all  that  I  could  with- 
out making  any  noise  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  risk  no  chance,  if  it 
might  be  helped,  of  exciting  Sir 
Philip  Bampfylde,  and,  above  all 
things,  no  possibility  of  arousing 
Chowne,  till  the  proper  time.  For 
his  craft  was  so  great  that  he  might 
destroy  every  link  of  evidence,  if  he 
once  knew  that  we  were  in  chase  of 
him;  even  as  he  could  out-fox  a 
fox. 

When  things  of  importance  take 
their  hinge,  a  good  deal,  upon  femi- 
nine evidence,  the  first  thing  a  wise 
man  always  does  is  to  seek  female 
instinct,  if  he  sees  his  way  to  guide 
it.  And  to  have  the  helm  of  a  wo- 
man, nothing  is  so  certain  as  a  sort 
of  a  promise  of  marriage.  A  man 
need  not  go  too  very  far,  and 
must  be  awake  about  pen  and  ink, 
and  witnesses,  and  so  on ;  but  if  he 
knows  how  to  do  it,  and  has  lost  an 
arm  in  battle,  but  preserved  an  un- 
usually fine  white  beard,  and  has 
had  another  wife  before,  who  was 
known  to  make  too  little  of  him, 
the  fault  is  his  own  if  he  cannot 
manage  half-a-dozen  spinsters. 

My  reputation  had  outrun  me — 
as  it  used  to  do,  sometimes  too  often 
— ^for  in  the  desimtches  my  name 
came  after  scarcely  more  than  fifty, 
though  it  should  have  been  one  of 
the  foremost  five;  however,  my 
wound  was  handsomely  chronicled, 


and  with  a  touch  of  my  own  descrip- 
tion, such  as  is  really  heartfelt.  Of 
course  it  was  not  quite  cured  yet, 
and  I  felt  very  shy  about  it ;  and 
the  very  last  thing  I  desired  was 
for  the  women  to  come  bothering. 
Tush !  I  have  no  patience  with  them; 
they  make  such  a  fuss  of  a  trifle. 

But  being  bound  upon  such  an 
errand,  and  anxious  to  conciliate 
them  so  far  as  self-respect  allowed, 
and  knowing  that  if  I  denied  myself 
to  them,  the  movement  would  be 
much  greater,  I  let  them  have  peeps, 
and  perceive  at  the  same  time  that 
I  reaJly  did  want  a  new  set  of  shirts. 
Half-a-dozen  of  damsels  began  at 
once  to  take  my  measure :  and  the 
result  will  last  my  lifetime. 

But,  amid  all  this  glorification, 
whenever  I  thought  of  settling,  there 
was  one  pretty  face  that  I  longed  to 
see,  ['and  to  my  mind  it  beat  the 
whole  of  them.  What  was  become 
of  my  pretty  Polly,  the  lover  of  my 
truthful  tales,  and  did  she  still  re- 
member a  brave,  though  not  young, 
officer  in  the  Navy,  who  had  saved 
her  from  the  jaws  of  death,  by  catch- 
ing small -pox  &om  her?  These 
questions  were  answered  just  in 
time,  and  in  the  right  manner  also, 
by  the  appearance  of  Polly  herself, 
outbluslung  the  rose  at  sight  of  me, 
and  without  a  spot  on  her  face,  ex- 
cept from  the  very  smart  veil  she 
was  wearing.  For  she  was  no  longer 
a  servant  now,  but  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  therefore  entitled  to 
take  the  veil,  and  she  showed  her 
high  spirit  by  doing  this,  to  the  deep 
indignation  of  all  our  maid-servants. 
And  still  more  indignant  were  these 
young  women,  when  Polly  demean- 
ed herself;  as  they  declared,  with  a 
perfectly  shameless  and  brazen-faced 
manner  of  carrying  on  towards  the 
noble  old  tar.  They  did  not  allow 
for  the  i)Oor  thing's  gratitude  to  the 
only  one  who  came  nigh  her  in  her 
despairing  hour  and  saved  her  life 
thereby,  nor  yet  for  her  sorrow  and 
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tender  feelingat  the  dire  consequence 
to  him ;  and  it  was  not  in  their  power,  • 
perhaps,  to  sympathise  with  the  shock 
she  felt  at  my  maimed  and  war- 
beaten  appearance.  However,  I  car- 
ried the  whole  of  it  off  in  a  bantering 
manner,  as  usuaL 

Still  there  was  one  resolution  I 
came  to,  after  long  puzsding  in  what 
way  to  cope  with  the  almost  fatal 
difficulty  of  having  to  trust  a  woman. 
So  I  said  to  myself,  that  if  this  must 
be  done,  I  might  make  it  serve  two 
purposes—  first  for  discovery  of  what 
I  sought,  and  then  for  a  test  of  the 
value  of  a  female,  about  whom  I 
had  serious  feelings.  These  were  in 
no  way  affected  by  some  news  I  pick- 
ed up  from  Nanette,  or,  as  she  now 
called  herself,  "The  widow  Heavi- 
side."  Not  that  my  old  friend  had 
left  this  world,  but  that  he  gave  a 
wide  berth  to  the  part  containing 
his  beloved  partner.  She  with  a 
Frenchwoman's  wit  and  sagacity  saw 
the  advantage  of  remaining  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  wrongs ;  and 
here  with  the  pity  now  felt  for  her, 
and  the  help  she  received  &om  Sir 
Philip  himself,  and  her  own  skill  in 
getting  up  women's  fal  lals,  she 
maintained  her  seven  children  clev- 
erly. After  shedding  some  natural 
tears  for  the  admired  but  fugitive 
Heaviside,  she  came  round,  of  course, 
to  her  neighbours'  affairs;  and 
though  she  had  not  been  at  Namton 
Court  at  the  time  when  the  children 
were  stolen,  she  helped  me  no  little 
by  telling  mo  where  to  find  one 
who  knew  all  that  was  known  of  it. 
This  was  a  farmer's  wife  now  at 
Burlington  (as  I  found  out  after- 
wards), a  village  some  few  leagues 
up  the  Tawe,  and  her  name  was 
Mrs  Shapland. 

"  From  her  my  friend  the  Captain 
shall  decouver  the  everything  of  this 
horrible  affair,"  said  Nanette,  who 
now  spoke  fine  English.  "  She  was 
the — ^what  you  call — the  bonne,  the 
guard  of  the  leetle  infants.     I  know 


not  where  she  leeves,  some  barbarous 
name.  I  do  forget— but  she  have 
one  cousin,  a  jolly  girl,  of  the  leetle 
name — ^pray  how  can  you  make  such 
thing  of 'Mary r" 

"  What,  do  you  mean  Polly  1 "  I 
asked :  "  that  is  what  we  make  of 
Mary.  And  what  Polly  is  it  then, 
Madame  1 " 

"  Yes,  Paulloe,  the  Paullee  which 
have  that  horrible  pest  that  makes 
holes  in  the  f&ces.  '  Yerole '  we  call 
it.  The  Paullee  that  was  in  the 
great  mansion,  until  she  have  the 
money  left,  the  niece  of  the  proud 
woman  of  manage.  Tou  shall  with 
great  facility  find  that  Paullee."  Of 
course  I  could,  for  she  had  told  me 
where  I  might  call  upon  her,  which 
I  did  that  very  same  afternoon. 

And  a  pretty  and  very  snug  cottage 
it  was,  just  a  furlong,  or  so,  above 
the  fine  old  village  of  Braunton,  with 
fouror  fivebeautifulmeadows  around 
it,  and  a  bright  pebbly  brook  at  the 
turn  of  the  lane.  The  cottage  itself, 
even  now  in  November,  was  hung 
all  over  with  China  roses,  and  honey- 
suckle in  its  second  bloom,  which  it 
often  shows  in  Devonshire.  And 
up  at  the  window,  that  shook  off  the 
thatch,  and  looked  wide-awake  as  a 
dog's  house,  a  face,  more  bright  than 
the  roses,  came,  and  went  away,  and 
came  again,  to  put  a  good  face  upon 
being  caught. 

Hereupon  I  dismissed  the  boys, 
who,  with  several  rounds  of  cheers, 
had  escorted  me  through  Braunton  ; 
and  with  genuine  thankfulness  I 
gazed  at  the  quiet  and  pleasing  pros- 
pect. So  charming  now  in  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  what  would  it  be  in  the 
spring-time,  with  the  meadows  all 
breaking  anew  into  green,  and  the 
trees  all  ready  for  their  leaves  again  % 
Also  these  bright  red  Devonshire 
cows,  all  belonging  to  Polly,  and 
even  now  streaming  milkily — a 
firkin  apiece  was  the  least  to  ex- 
pect of  them,  in  the  merry  May 
month.     A  very  deep  feeling  of  reaJL 
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peace,  and  the  pleasure  of  small 
things  fell  on  me  ;  for  a  man  of  so 
many  years,  and  one  arm,  might  al- 
most plead  to  himself  some  right  to 
shed  his  experience  over  the  earth, 
when  his  blood  had  been  curdling 
on  so  many  seas. 

The  very  same  thought  was  in 
Polly's  eyes  when  she  ran  down 
and  opened  the  door  for  me.  The 
whole  of  this  property  was  her  own  ; 
or  would  be,  at  least,  when  her  old 
grandmother  would  allow  herself  to 
he  buried.  That  old  woman  now 
was  ninety-five,  if  the  parsons  had 
minded  the  register ;  and  a  woman 
more  fully  resolved  .to  live  on  I 
never  had  the  luck  to  meet  with. 
And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  her 
consent  to  Polly's  marriage  was  need- 
ful, under  the  ancient  cow-keeper's 
will,  with  all  of  the  meadows  so  de- 
scribed, that  nobody  could  get  out 
of  them.  Hereupon,  somehow,  I 
managed  to  see  that  a  very  bold 
stroke  was  needed.  And  I  took  it, 
and  won  the  old  lady  over,  by  down- 
right defiance.  I  told  her  that  she 
was  a  great  deal  too  young  to  have 
any  right  to  an  opinion  ;  and  when 
she  should  come  to  my  time  of  life, 
ehe  would  find  me  ready  to  hearken 
her.  She  said  that  no  doubt  it 
was  bred  from  the  wars  for  sailors  to 
talk  so  bravely  ;  but  that  I  ought  to 
know  better — with  a  fie,  and  a  sigh, 
and  a  fie  again.  To  none  of  this 
would  I  give  ear,  but  began  to  re- 
buke all  the  young  generations, 
holding  to  ridicide  those  very  points 
upon  which  they  especially  plume 
themselves,  until  this  most  excel- 
lent woman  began  to  count  all  her 
eows  on  her  fingers. 

"  Her  can't  have  them.  Ko,  her 
shan't  have  they,"  she  cried,  with  a 
power  which  proved  that  she  saw 
them  dropping  into  my  jaws  almost; 
^  her  han't  a  got  'em  yet ;  and  why 
ihould  her  have  'em  f " 

Into  this  Teiy  fijie  feeling  and 
Msaae  of  possession  I  entered  so  ami- 


ably, that  amid  much  laughter  and 
many  blushes  on  the  part  of  Polly 
(who  pretended  to  treat  the  whole 
thing  as  a  joke),  the  old  lady  put  on 
her  silver  goggles,  and  set  down  her 
name  to  a  memorandum  prepared 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  me. 
Whereupon  I  quite  made  my  mind 
up  to  go  bravely  in  for  it,  and  re- 
compense Polly  for  all  her  faith, 
and  gratitude,  and  frugality,  if  she 
should  prove  herself  capable  of  keep- 
ing counsel  also. 

To  this  intent  I  expressed  myself 
as  elegantly  as  could  be,  having  led 
Polly  out  to  the  wooden  bridge,  that 
nobody  else  might  hear  me.  Por 
that  fine  old  woman  became  so  deaf, 
all  of  a  sudden,  that  I  had  no  faith 
in  any  more  of  her  organs,  and  de- 
sired to  be  at  safe  distance  from  her, 
as  well  as  to  learn  something  more 
of  the  cows.  Kor  did  I  miss  the 
chance ;  for  all  of  them  having  been 
milked  by  Polly,  came  up  to  know 
what  I  had  to  say  to  her,  and  their 
smell  was  beautifuL  So  I  gave 
them  a  bit  of  salt  out  of  my  pocket, 
such  as  I  always  carry,  and  ofiered 
them  some  tobacco ;  and  they  put 
out  their  broad  lips  for  the  one,  and 
snorted  and  sneezed  at  the  other. 
When  these  valuable  cows  were  gone 
to  have  a  little  more  grazing,  I  just 
made  Polly  aware  of  the  chance  that 
appeared  to  be  open  before  us.  In 
short,  I  laid  clearly  before  her  the 
whole  of  my  recent  grand  discov- 
ery, proving  distinctly  that  with 
nothing  more  than  a  little  proper 
management,  I  possessed  therein  at 
least  an  equivalent  for  her  snug 
meadow  homestead,  and  all  the 
milch -cows  and  the  trout-stream. 
Only  she  must  not  forget  one  thing, 
namely,  that  the  whole  of  this 
value  would  vanish,  if  a  single  word 
of  this  story  were  breathed  any  fur- 
ther oflf  than  our  own  two  selves,  un- 
til the  time  was  ripe  for  it.  Of  course 
I  had  not  been  quite  such  a  fool  as 
to  give  Nanette  the  smallest  inkling 
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of  any  motive  on  my  part  beyond 
that  pure  cnriosityy  with  which  she 
could  80  well  sympathise.  Also  it 
had  been  settled  between  Captain 
Bluett  and  myself,  that  a  fortnight 
was  to  be  allowed  me  for  hunting 
up  all  the  eyidence,  before  he  should 
cross  the  Channel ;  unless  I  took  it 
on  myself  to  fetch  him. 

Polly  opened  her  blue  eyes  to 
such  a  size  at  all  I  told  her,  that  I 
became  quite  uneasy  lest  she  should 
open  her  mouth  in  proportion.  For 
if  my  discovery  once  took  wind 
before  its  entire  completion^  there 
would  be  at  least  fifty  jealous  fel- 
lows thrusting  their  oars  into  my 
own  rowlocks,  and  robbing  me  of 
my  own  private  enterprise.  Also 
Miss  Polly  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of 
anger  and  indignation,  which  cer- 
tamly  might  be  to  some  extent  nat- 
ural, but  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
in  a  far  greater  measure  indiscreet, 
and  even  perilous. 

^  Oh  the  villain !  oh  the  cruel 
villain ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice 
that  quite  alarmed  me,  considering 
how  near  the  footpath  was ;  '^  and 
a  minister  of  the  Grospel  too !  Oh 
the  poor  little  babes,  one  adrift  on 
the  sea,  and  the  other  among  them 
naked  savages  !  What  a  mercy  as 
they  didn't  eat  him !  And  to  blame 
the  whole  of  it  on  a  nice,  harmless, 
kind-spoken,  handsome  gentleman, 
like  our  Captain  1  Oh,  let  me  get 
hold  of  him  I" 

"  That,  my  dear  Polly,  we  never 
shall  do,  if  you  raise  your  voice  in 
this  way.  Now  come  away  from 
these  trees  with  the  ivy,  and  let  us 
speak  very  quietly." 

This  dear  creature  did  (as  nearly 
as  could  be  expected),  what  I  told 
her ;  so  that  I  really  need  not  re- 
pent of  my  noble  faith  in  the  female 
race.  This  encouraged  me;  from 
its  tendency  to  abolish  prejudice,  and 
to  let  the  weaker  vessels  show  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  cork  to 
them.     Men  are  apt  to  judge  too 


much  by  experience  on  this  subject; 
when  they  ought  to  know  that  ex- 
perience never  does  apply  to  women, 
any  more  than  reason  does. 

Nevertheless  my  Polly  saw  th& 
way  in  and  out  of  a  lot  of  things, 
which  to  me  were  difficult.  Espe- 
cially as  to  the  manner  of  handling 
her  cousiD,  Mrs  Shapland,  a  very 
good  woman  in  her  way,  but  a  tick- 
lish one  to  deal  with.  And  all  the 
credit  for  all  the  truth  we  got  out  of 
Mrs  Shapland  belongs  not  to  me 
(any  more  than  herself),  but  goes- 
down  in  a  lump  to  poor  Polly. 

To  pass  this  lightly — as  now  be- 
hoves me — just  let  me  tell  what 
Susan  Shapland  said,  when  I  worked 
it  out  of  her.  Any  man  can  get  the 
truth  out  of  a  woman,  if  he  knows 
the  way ;  I  mean,  of  course,  so  far 
as  she  has  been  able  to  receive  it. 
To  expect  more  than  this  is  unrea- 
sonable; and  to  get  that  much  is 
wonderful.  However,  Polly  and  I, 
between  us,  did  get  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Of  course,  we  did  not  let  this 
good  woman  even  guess  what  we 
wanted  with  her ;  only  we  borrowed 
a  farmer^s  cart  from  Bang,  my  old 
boy,  who  was  now  set  up  in  a  farm 
on  his  grandmother's  ashes ;  and  his 
horse  was  not  to  be  found  fault  with, 
if  a  man  did  his  duty  in  lashing 
him.  This  I  was  ready  to  under- 
stand, when  pointed  out  by  PoUy; 
and  he  never  hoisted  his  tail  but 
what  I  raked  him  under  his  counter. 

So  after  a  long  hill,  commanding 
miles  and  miles  of  the  course  of  the 
river,  we  fetched  up  in  the  courtyard 
of  Farmer  Shapland,  and  found  his 
wife  a  brisk  sharp  woman,  quite 
ready  to  tell  her  story.  But  what  she 
did  first,  and  for  us,  at  this  moment, 
was  to  rouse  up  the  fire  with  a  great 
dry  fagot,  crackling  and  sparkling 
merrily.  For  the  mist  of  November 
was  now  beginning  to  crawl  up  the 
wavering  valley,  and  the  fading  light 
&om  the  west  struck  coldly  on  the 
winding  river. 
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In  such  a  case,  and  after  a  drive 
of  many  miles  and  much  scenery, 
any  man  loves  to  see  pots  and  pans 
goaded  briskly  to  bubbling  and 
sputteringy  or  even  to  help  in  the 
business  himself,  so  far  as  the  cook 
Tfill  pat  up  with  it.  And  then  if  a 
foolish  good  woman  allows  him  (as 
pride  sometimes  induces  her)  to  lift 
up  a  pot-lid  when  trembling  with 
flavour,  or  give  a  shake  to  the  fry- 
ing-pan in  the  ecstasy  of  crackling, 
or  even  to  blow  on  the  iron  spoon, 


and  then  draw  in  his  breath  with  a 
drop  of  it — ^what  can  he  want  with 
any  scenery  out  of  the  window,  or 
outside  his  waistcoat  1 

Such  was  my  case,  I  declare  to 
you,  in  that  hospitable  house  with 
these  good  people  of  Buirington ;  nor 
could  we  fall  to  any  other  business, 
until  this  was  done  with;  then  after 
dark  we  drew  round  the  fire,  with 
a  black-jack  of  grand  old  ale,  and 
our  pipes,  to  hear  Mrs  Shapland's 
stgry. 


CHAFTEB  LXIV. — SUSAN  QUITE  ACQUITS  HEBSELF. 


It  really  does  seem  as  wise  a  plan 
as  any  I  am  acquainted  with,  to  let 
this  good  woman  act  according  to 
the  constitution  of  her  sex, — that 
is  to  say,  to  say  her  say,  and  never 
be  contradicted.  We  contradicted 
her  once  or  twice,  to  reconcile  her 
to  herself;  but  all  that  came  of  it 
was  to  make  her  contradict  perhaps 
herself,  but  certainly  us,  ten  times 
as  much.  She  did  her  best  to  ex- 
plain her  meaning;  and  we  really 
ought  to  enter  more  into  their  dis- 
abilities. Therefore  let  her  tell  her 
rtory,  as  nearly  in  her  own  words, 
poor  thing,  as  my  sense  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  can  in  any  style  agree 
with. 

"  I  was  nurse  at  Namton  Court, 
ever  so  many  years  ago— when  my 
name  was  Susan  Moggeridge, — Char- 
ley, you  cannot  deny  it,  you  know ; 
and  all  of  us  must  be  content  to 
grow  old,  it  is  foolish  to  look  at 
things  otherwise.  Twelve  and  six, 
that  makes  eighteen ;  now,  Captain 
Wells,  you  know  it  do ;  and,  Char- 
ley, can  you  say  otherwise  1  Then 
it  must  have  been  eighteen  years 
agone,  when  I  was  took  on  for  un- 
der-nurse,  because  the  Princess  was 
expecting,  the  same  as  the  butler 
told  me.  And  it  came  to  pass  on  a 
Sunday  night,  with  two  nules  away 
bom  tibe  doctor.     Orders  had  been 


given;  but  they  foreigners  always 
do  belie  them.  Too  soon  always, 
or  too  late;  and  these  two  little 
dears  was  too  soon,  by  reason  of  the 
wonderful  child  the  eldest  one  was 
prepared  for.  A  maid  she  was,  and  the 
other  a  boy ;  two  real  beauties  both 
of  them ;  as  fair  as  could  be,  with 
little  clear  dots  under  their  skin,  in 
comer  places,  because  of  their  mo- 
ther the  Princess.  But  nothing  as 
any  one  would  observe,  except  for 
a  beauty  to  both  of  them.  The  boy 
was  the  biggest,  though  the  girl 
came  first ;  and  first  was  her  nature 
in  everything,  except,  of  course,  in 
fatness,  and  by  reason  of  always 
dancing.  I^ot  six  months  old  was 
that  child  before  she  could  dance 
on  the  kitchen  table,  with  only  one 
hand  to  hold  her  up,  and  a  pleasure 
it  was  to  look  at  her.  And  laugh 
with  her  little  funny  face,  and  nod 
her  head,  she  would,  as  if  she  saw 
to  the  bottom  of  everything.  And 
when  she  were  scarce  turned  the 
twelvemonth,  she  could  run,  like — 
oh,  just  like  anything,  and  roll  over 
and  over  on  the  grass  with  her 
'  Pomyolianian  dog,'  as  she  called 
him,  and  there  wasn't  a  word  in  the 
language  as  ever  come  amiss  to  her, 
but  for  the  r's  or  the  ^s  in  it 
Words  such  as  I  could  lay  no 
tongue  to,  she  would  take  and  pro- 
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noimce  right  off,  and  then  laugh  at 
herself  and  everybody.  And  the 
way  she  used  to  put  her  liands  out, 
laying  down  the  law  to  all  of  us — ^we 
didn't  want  a  showman  in  the  house 
so  long  as  we  had  Miss  Bertha,  or 
'  Bardie,'  as  she  called  herself, 
though  christened  after  her  mother. 
Everybody,  the  poor  little  mite,  she 
expected  everybody  to  know  her 
name  and  all  about  her;  and  no- 
thing put  her  in  such  a  passion  as 
to  pretend  not  to  know  who  she 
was.  '  Tse  Bardie,'  she  used  to 
cry  out,  with  her  little  hands  spread, 
and  her  bright  eyes  flashing ;  '  I'se 
Baidie,  I  tell  'a;  and  evelybody 
knows  it'  Oh  yes,  and  she  never 
could  say  'th' — ^but  'niss*  and  *nat^* 
for  this  and  thai  And  how  angry 
she  used  to  be,  to  be  sure,  if  anybody 
mocked  her,  as  we  used  to  do  for 
the  fun  of  it  But  even  there,  she 
was  up  to  us,  for  she  began  to  talk 
French,  for  revenge  upon  us,  having 
taken  the  trick  from  her  mother. 

"  Likewise  the  boy  was  a  differ- 
ent child  altogether,  in  many  ways. 
He  scarcely  could  learn  to  speak  at 
all,  because  he  was  a  very  fine  child 
indeed,  and  quiet,  and  fat,  and  easy. 
He  would  Ue  by  for  hours  on  a 
velvet  cushion,  and  watch  his  little 
sister  having  her  perpetual  round  of 
play.  DoUs,  and  horses,  and  I^oah's 
arks,  and  aU  the  things  that  were 
alive  to  her,  and  she  talking  to  them 
whUes  the  hour, — ^he  took  no  more 
notice  than  just  to  stroke  them,  and 
say,  *  Boo,  boo  ! '  or  '  Poor,  poor ! ' 
which  was  nearly  all  that  he  could 
say.  Kot  that  he  was  to  blame,  of 
course,  nor  would  any  ony  having 
sense  think  of  it,  especially  after  he 
took  the  pink  fever,  and  it  struck 
to  his  head,  and  they  cut  his  hair 
o&  Beautiful  curls  as  was  ever 
seen,  and  some  of  them  in  my 
drawer  np-stairs  now,  with  the  col- 
our of  gold  streaking  over  them. 
Philip  his  name  was,  of  course,  from 
Sir  Philip,  and  being  the  heir  to 


the  title ;  but  his  clever  sister  she 
always  called  him  'little  brother,' 
as  if  he  was  just  bom  almost,  when 
he  weighed  pretty  nearly  two  of 
her. 

"  Sir  Philip,  the  good  old  gentle- 
man, was  away  in  foreign  parts, 
they  said,  or  commanding  some  of 
the  colonies,  up  to  the  time  when 
these  two  twins  were  close  upon 
two  years  old,  or  so.  I  remember 
quite  well  when  he  came  home  with 
his  luggage  marked  '  General  Bamp- 
fylde;'  and  we  said  it  was  disie- 
spectM  of  the  Government  to  call 
him  so,  when  his  true  name  was 
*  Sir  Philip.'  He  had  never  seen 
his  grandchildren  till  now,  and 
what  a  fuss  he  made  with  them ! 
But  they  had  scarcely  time  to  know 
him,  before  they  were  sadly  mur- 
dered; or  worse,  perhaps,  for  all 
that  any  one  knows  to  the  contrary. 
Because  Sir  Philip's  younger  son, 
Captain  Drake  Bampfylde,  came 
from  the  seas  and  America,  just  at 
this  time.  No  one  expected  him, 
of  course,  from  among  such  distant 
places ;  and  he  had  not  been  home 
for  three  years  at  least,  and  how 
noble  he  did  look,  until  we  saw 
how  his  shirts  were  cobbled  !  And 
every  one  all  about  the  place  said 
that  his  little  finger  was  worth  the 
whole  of  the  Squire's  body.  Be- 
cause the  Squire,  his  elder  brother, 
and  the  heir  of  Sir  Philip,  was  of  a 
nature,  not  to  say — but  I  cannot 
make  it  clear  to  you.  Ko  one  could 
say  a  word  against  him;  only  he 
were  not,  whi£  you  may  call  it^ — 
not  as  we  Devonshire  people  are, 
— ^not  with  a  smile  and  kind  look 
of  the  eye,  the  same  as  Captain 
Drake  was. 

"  This  poor  Captain  Drake— poor 
or  bad,  I  scarce  know  wliich  to  put  it, 
after  all  I  have  heard  of  him — any- 
how his  mind  was  set  upon  a  little 
chit  of  a  thing,  not  more  than  fif- 
teen at  this  time.  Her  name  was 
Isabel  Carey,  and  her  father  had 
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been  a  nobleman,  and  when  he  de- 
parted this  life,  he  ordered  her  off 
to  Namton  Court.  So  she  did  at 
an  early  age;  and  being  so  beau- 
tiful, as  some  thought,  she  was  des- 
perate with  the  Captain.  They  used 
to  go  walking  all  up  in  the  woods, 
or  down  on  the  river  in  a  boat, 
until  it  was  too  bad  of  them.  The 
Captain,  I  daresay,  meant  no  harm, 
and  perhaps  he  did  none ;  but  still 
there  are  sure  to  be  talkative  people 
who  want  to  give  their  opinions. 
If  Charley  had  carried  on  so  with 
me,  whatever  should  I  have  thought 
of  myself  1 

"  Well,  there  was  everybody  say- 
ing very  fine  things  to  everybody, 
gay  doings  likewise,  and  great  feasts, 
and  singing,  and  dancing,  and  all 
the  rest.  And  the  Captain  hired  a 
pleasure-boat,  by  name  the  *Wild 
Duck  of  Appledore ; '  and  I  never 
shall  forget  the  day  when  he  took 
a  whole  pack  of  us  for  a  sail  out 
over  Barnstaple  bar  and  back.  I 
was  forced  to  go,  because  he  needs 
must  take  the  children  \  and  several 
even  old  people  were  sick,  but  no 
one  a  quarter  so  bad  as  me.  And  it 
came  into  my  mind  in  that  state, 
that  he  was  longing,  as  well  as  wel- 
comOy  to  cast  ns  all  into  the  raging 
sea.  However,  the  Lord  preserved 
us.  This  little  ship  had  one  mast, 
as  they  call  it,  and  he  kept  her  gen- 
erally in  a  little  bend  just  above  the 
fialmon-weir,  so  as  to  see  the  men 
draw  the  pool,  and  himself  to  shoot 
the  wild-fowl,  from  a  covered  place 
there  is ;  and  by  reason  of  being  so 
long  at  sea,  he  could  not  sleep  com- 
fortable at  the  Court,  but  must 
needs  make  his  bed  in  this  pleasur- 
ing-ahip,  and  to  it  he  used  to  go  to 
and  fio  in  a  little  white  boat  as  be- 
longed to  it 

"AU  this  time  the  weather  was 
80  hot  we  could  scarcely  bear  our 
clothes  on,  and  were  ready  to  envy 
them  scandalouB  aavages  belonging 
to  the  famoTkB  Parson  Chowne,  who 


went  about  with  no  clothes  on. 
There  was  one  of  these  known  to  be 
down  on  the  burrows  a-bathing  of 
his  wife  and  family,  if  a  decent  wo- 
man may  name  them  so.  Well,  the 
whole  of  these  gay  goings  on,  to 
celebrate  the  return  of  Sir  Philip, 
and  of  Captain  Drake,  and  all  that 
they  owed  to  the  Lord  for  His  good- 
ness, was  to  finish  up  with  a  great 
dinner  to  all  the  tenants  on  the  pro- 
perty; and  then  on  the  children's 
birthday,  a  feasting  of  all  the  gentry 
around ;  and  a  dance  with  all  sorts 
of  outlandish  dresses  and  masks  on, 
in  the  evening.  For  the  fashion  of 
this  was  come  down  from  London, 
and  there  had  been  a  party  of  this 
sort  over  to  Lord  Bassctt's;  and 
the  neighbourhood  was  wild  with  it. 
And  after  this  everything  was  to  be 
quiet,  because  my  Lady  the  Prin- 
cess Bertha  was  again  beginning  to 
expect  almost. 

"  And  now.  Captain  Wells,  you 
would  hardly  believe  what  a  blow 
there  was  sent,  by  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  upon  all  of  this  riot  and 
reveliy.  There  was  many  of  us 
having  pious  disposals,  as  well  as 
religious  bringings  up,  whose  stom- 
achs really  was  turned  by  the 
worldliness  as  was  around  us. 
Young  ladies  of  the  very  best  fami- 
lies, instead  of  turning  their  minds 
to  the  Lord,  turning  of  themselves 
about,  with  young  men  laying  hold 
of  them,  as  if  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said  than  'Kiss  me  quick !'  and, 
<  m  do  it  again ! '  But  there  was  a 
judgment  coming.  They  might  lay 
the  blame  on  me,  if  they  like.  There 
is  folk  as  knows  better. 

"  That  very  night  it  was  so  hot, 
with  the  sun  coming  up  from  the 
river,  that  even  the  great  hall  the 
dance  was  to  be  in,  was  only  fit  to 
lie  down  in.  So  that  Captain  Drake, 
in  his  man-of-war  voice,  shouted 
(and  I  think  I  can  hear  him  now), 
'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  propose 
that  we  have  our  dance  out  on  the 
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terrace.'  This  was  the  open  made- 
up  flat  between  the  house  and  the 
river,  and  the  Captain's  offer  was 
caught  up  at^  directly  the  gentlefolk 
seen  the  moon. 

*'  Here  they  were  going  on  ever 
so  long ;  and  the  more  of  twirling 
round  Uiey  had,  and  of  making 
heel  and  toe,  and  crossing  arms  and 
even  fiontesses,  the  more  they  seemed 
to  like  it;  also  the  music  up  and 
down  almost  as  bad  as  they  was; 
so  that  what  with  the  harlequin 
dresses,  and  masqueiading,  and 
mummeries,  scarcely  any  one  could 
have  the  head  to  be  sure  of  any  one 
else  almost.  I  could  not  help  look- 
ing at  them,  although  my  place  was 
to  heed  the  children  only,  and  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  and  take  them 
to  bed  at  the  proper  time.  But 
Captain  Drake,  who  was  here,  there, 
and  elsewhere,  making  himself 
agreeable,  up  he  comes  to  me  with 
a  bottle,  and  he  says,  '  Maiy,  have 
some.'  '  My  name  is  not  Mary,  but 
Susan,  sir,  and  much  at  your  ser- 
vice,'I  answered ;  so  that  he  poured 
me  a  great  glassful,  and  said  that  it 
was  Sam — something.  I  was  not 
so  rude  as  to  give  him  denial,  but 
made  him  a  curtsy,  and  drank  it, 
for  it  was  not  so  strong  as  my 
father's  cider;  no,  nor  so  good  to 
my  liking.  And  for  any  to  say 
that  it  got  in  my  head,  shows  a 
very  spiteful  woman.  The  Captain 
went  on  to  the  other  maids,  as  were 
looking  on  for  the  life  of  them,  all 
being  out-of-doors  you  must  mind, 
and  longing  to  have  their  turn  at  it. 
But  I  held  myself  above  them  al- 
ways, and  went  back  to  my  chil- 
dren. 

"These  were  in  a  little  bower 
made  up  for  the  occasion,  with 
boughs  of  trees,  and  twisted  wood, 
and  moss  from  the  forest  to  lie 
upon.  Master  Philip  was  tired  and 
heavy,  and  working  his  eyes  with 
the  backs  of  his  hands,  and  yawn- 
ing, and  falling  away  almost.    But 


that  little  Bertha  was  as  wide-awake 
as  a  lark  on  her  nest  in  the  morn- 
ing. Eveiywhere  she  was  looking^ 
about  for  somebody  to  encourage 
her  to  have  '  more  play,'  as  she  al- 
ways called  for;  and  'more  play' 
continually.  That  child  was  so  fiill 
of  Ufe,  it  was  *  more  play '  all  day 
long  with  her !  And  even  now,  in 
the  fiery  heat  and  thorough  down 
thirst  of  the  weather,  nothing  was 
further  from  her  mind  than  to  go 
to  bed  without  a  gambol  for  it. 
She  had  nothing  on  but  her  little 
shift,  or  under  frock  I  should  call 
it,  made  by  myself,  when  the  hot 
weather  came,  frdm  a  new  jemmyset 
of  the  Princess,  and  cut  out  by  my 
lady  to  fit  her  for  the  sake  of  the 
coolness.  Her  grand  white  upper 
frock,  trimmed  with  lace,  had  been 
taken  off  by  her  papa,  I  believe, 
when  the  visitors  would  have  her 
dance  on  the  table,  and  make 
speeches  to  them;  the  poor  little 
soul  was  so  quick  and  so  hot. 

"  Well,  I  do  declare  to  you.  Cap- 
tain Wells,  and  Charley,  PoUy  like- 
wise, which  will  believe  me,  though 
the  men  may  not,  it  was  not  more 
than  a  minute  or  so  much,  perhaps 
I  should  say  not  half  a  minute,  as 
I  happened  to  turn  round  to  pass  a 
compliment  with  a  young  man  as 
seemed  struck  with  me  the  Sunday 
before  in  church-time;  a  sailor  he 
were,  and  had  come  with  the  Cap- 
tain, and  was  his  mate  of  the  plea- 
sure-boat. A  right  down  handsome 
young  man  he  was — ^no  call  for  you 
to  be  jealous,  Charley.  Beneath  the 
salt  waves  he  do  lie.  Well,  I  turned 
back  my  head  in  about  five  seconds, 
and  both  of  the  babes  was  gone  out 
of  my  sight !  At  first  I  were  not 
frightened  much.  I  took  it  for  one 
of  Miss  Bertha's  tricks,  to  make  off 
with  her  little  brother.  So  strong 
she  was  on  her  legs,  though  light, 
that  many  a  time  she  would  lift 
lum  up  by  his  middle  and  cany 
him  hali  round  the  room,  and  then 
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both  of  them  break  out  laughing. 
*  m  whip  you,  you  see  if  I  don't/ 
I  cried,  as  I  ran  round  the  comer 
to  seek  for  them;  though  whip 
them  I  never  did,  poor  dears,  any 
more  than  their  own  mother  did. 
I  ran  all  about,  for  five  minutes  at 
least,  around  and  among  the  branches 
stuck  in  to  make  the  bower,  and 
every  moment  I  made  up  my  mind 
for  Miss  Bardie  to  pop  out  on  me. 
But  pop  out  she  never  did,  nor  will, 
until  the  day  of  judgment. 

''  When  I  began  to  see  something 
more  than  an  innocent  baby  trick 
in  it,  and  to  think  (I  daresay)  of 
these  two  babies'  value,  with  all  the 
land  they  were  bom  to,  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  call  out '  Jack  ! ' 
such   being   all  sailors'  names,   of 


over  the  parapetch  at  a  place  where 
the  water  is  always  deep,  and  seeing 
the  fishermen  irom  the  salmon- 
weir  dragging  their  nets  for  the 
poor  mites  of  bodies.  And  my 
blood  seemed  to  curdle  inside  me 
almost,  every  time  they  came  out 
with  a  stone  or  a  log.  Nothing 
was  found  from  that  night  to  this 
day,  and  nothing  will  ever  be  found 
of  it.  I  was  discharged,  and  a  great 
many  others ;  not  the  first  time  in 
this  world,  I  believe,  when  the  bot- 
tom of  the  whole  was  witchcraft. 
Here,  Charley,  put  something  hot 
in  my  glass ;  the  evenings  aro 
getting  so  dark;  and  I  never  can 
see  the  moon  and  the  water,  like 
that,  and  the  trees,  without  remem- 
bering.    Now  ask  me  no  more,  if 


course.     But  Jack  was  gone  out  of    you  please,  good  people." 


all  hearing;  and  most  folk  said  it 
was  Jack  that  took  them !  To  the 
contrary  I  could  swear;  but  who 
would  L'sten  to  me  when  the  lie 
went  out  that  I  was  entirely  tipsy  1 

"Of  the  rest  I  cannot  speak 
cleariy,  because  my  heart  flew  right 
up  into  my  brain,  directly  moment 
the  people  came  roimd  shouting  at 
me  for  the  children.  And  of  these 
the  very  worst  was  Parson  Chowne. 
If  it  had  been  his  own  only  chil- 
dren— such  as  he  says  he  is  too 
good  to  have — he  scarcely  could 
have  been  more  rampagious,  not  to 
use  worse  words  of  him.  The  first 
thing  that  every  one  ran  to,  of 
course,  was  the  parapetch  and  the 
river,  and  a  great  cry  was  made  for 
Captain  Drake  Bampfylde,  firom 
his  knowledge  of  the  waterways. 
Bui,  though  all  the  evening  fore- 
most in  conducting  everything,  now 
there  was  no  sign  to  be  had  of  him, 
or  of  who  had  seen  him  last  And 
it  must  have  been  an  hour  ere  ever 
he  come,  and  then  of  course  it  was 
too  late. 

^  I  was  so  beside  myself  all  that 
idght  that  I  cannot  tell  how  the 
time  went  by.     I  remember  looking 


When  Mrs  Shapland  had  fin- 
ished this  tale,  and  was  taking  some 
well-earned  refreshment,  PoUy  and 
I  looked  at  one  another,  as  much 
as  to  say,  **That  settles  it"  Nor 
did  we  press  her  with  any  more 
questions  until  her  mind  had  re- 
covered its  tone  by  frying  some 
slices  of  ham  cut  thin,  and  half-a- 
dozen  new-laid  eggs  for  us.  Then, 
I  approached  her  with  no  small 
praise,  which  she  deserved,  and  ap- 
peared (so  far  as  I  could  judge)  to 
desire,  perhaps ;  and  with  a  little 
skill  on  my  part,  she  was  soon 
warmed  up  again,  having  tasted 
egg-flip,  to  be  sure  of  it. 

"Yes,  Captain  WeUs,  you  can 
see  through  the  whole  of  it.  Sailors 
can  understand  a  river,  when  nobody 
else  knows  anything.  The  Captain 
came  forward  as  soon  as  he  could, 
and  he  says,  *  You  fools,  what  are 
you  about  1  An  hour  ago  the  tide 
was  running  five  knots  an  hour 
where  you  be  dragging  !  If  the  poor 
children  fell  over,  they  must  be 
down  river-bar  by  this  time.'  And 
ofi*  he  set  out  on  a  galloping  horse, 
to  scurry  the  sand-hills  somehow. 
And  scurry  was  now  the  whole  of 
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it  Sir  Philip  came  forth,  and  that  burying  two  small  bodies  that  night, 
poor  Squire  Philip  ;  and  a  thousand  in  the  depth  of  Braunton  Wilder- 
pounds  was  as  fireely  talked  of  as  if  ness  ;  though  nothing  was  heard  of 
it  was  half  pence.  And  everyone  was  it  till  the  next  week,  through  the 
to  be  put  in  prison  ;  especially  me,  sayageness  of  the  witness ;  and  by 
if  you  please,  as  blameless  as  the  that  time  the  fierce  storm  on  the 
unborn  babe  was !  And  that  very  Sunday  had  changed  the  whole 
night  the  Princess  were  taken,  and  face  of  the  burrows,  so  that  to  find 
died  the  next  day,  upsetting  every-  the  spot  was  impossible.  Sixth,  it 
thing,  ever  so  much  worse  than  ever,  was  now  recalled  to  mind  that 
For  poor  Squire  Philip  fell  into  a  Drake  Bampfylde  had  killed  a  poor 
trance,  so  to  say,  out  of  sheer  vexa-  schoolfellow  in  his  young  days,  for 
tion.  He  cried  out  that  the  hand  which  the  Lord  had  most  righteously 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  and  too  sent  a  shark  in  pursuit  of  him.  It 
heavy  for  him  to  bear — ^particular  was  likely  enough  that  he  would  go 
from  his  own  brother.  And  after  on  killing  children  upon  occasion, 
that  not  an  inch  would  he  budge  Seventh  reason,  and  perhaps  worth 
to  make  inquiry  or  anything,  but  all  the  rest— only  think  what  a 
shut  himself  up  in.  his  dead  wife's  motive  he  had  for  it.  ^o  one  else 
rooms,  and  there  he  have  moped  could  gain  sixpence  by  it;  Drake 
from  that  day  to  this,  in  a  living  Bampfylde  would  gain  everything — 
grave,  as  you  may  call  if  the  succession  to  the  title  and 
Li  reply  to  my  question  what  estates,  and  the  immediate  right  to 
reasons  the  Squire,  or  any  one  else,  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  beautiful 
might  have  for  charging  the  Captain  heiress,  Miss  Carey,  who  was  known 
with  so  vile  a  deed,  this  excellent  to  favour  him. 
woman  set  them  forth  pretty  much  Thus  the  common  people  reas- 
to  the  following  purport  First,  it  oned ;  but  our  Susan  attached  no 
was  the  Captain  himself  who  pro-  weight  to  any  except  the  last  argu- 
posed  the  dancing  on  the  terrace,  ment  As  for  one,  she  knew  quite 
Second,  it  was  his  own  man  who  well  that  the  young  seaman  saun- 
drew  her  attention  away  from  the  tered  there  quite  by  chance,  and 
children,  after  a  goblet  of  wine  had  quite  by  chance  she  spoke  to  him : 
been  administered  by  the  master,  and  as  for  wine,  she  could  take  a 
Third,  it  was  his  own  boat  which  quart  of  her  father's  cider,  and  feel 
was  missing,  and  never  heard  of  it  less  than  she  could  describe  to 
afterwards.  Fourth,  the  Captain  any  one ;  and  as  for  a  rummer  of 
himself  disappeared  from  the  party  that  stuff  she  had,  it  was  quite 
at  the  very  time  that  the  children  below  contempt  to  her.  And  con- 
were  stolen,  and  refused  to  say  ceming  the  Captain  just  being  away, 
whither,  or  why,  he  was  gone,  and  declining  to  say  where  he  was. 
That  active  and  shrewd  man  Parson  like  a  gentleman ;  none  but  ignorant 
Chowne  no  sooner  heard  of  the  loss  folk  could  pretend  not  to  know 
than  he  raised  a  cry  for  the  Captain  what  that  meant  Of  course  he 
all  over  the  terrace,  to  come  and  was  gone,  between  the  dances,  for 
command  the  fishermen;  and  though  a  little  cool  walk  in  the  firwoods, 
as  a  friend  of  the  fEunily  Chowne  together  with  his  Isabel ;  and  to 
would  never  express  an  opinion,  he  expose  her  name  to  the  public, 
could  not  undo  that  sad  shake  of  with  their  nasty  way  of  regarding 
the  head  which  he  gave  when  no  things,  was  utterly  out  of  the 
Captain  could  be  found.  Fifth,  a  question  to  a  real  British  officer  1 
man  with  a  Captain's  hat  was  seen  And  to  finish  it,  Mrs  Shapland  said 
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that  she  was  almost  ^rhat  you 
might  call  a  young  woman  even 
now;  at  any  rate  with  ten  times 
the  sense  any  of  the  young  ones 
were  up  to.  And  ten  years  of  her 
life  she  would  give,  if  Charley 
would  allow  of  her,  to  know  what 
became  of  them  two  little  dears, 
and  to  punish  the  villain  that 
wronged  them. 

Hereupon  my  warmth  of  heart 
got  the  better  of  my  prudence.  My 
wise  and  pure  intention  was  to  get 
out  of  this  good  woman  all  I  could ; 
but   impart  to   her  nothing  more 


than  was  needful,  just  to  keep  her 
talking.  Experience  shows  us  that 
this  need  be  very  little  indeed,  if 
anything,  in  a  female  dialogue. 
But  now  I  was  brought  to  such  a 
pitch  of  tenderness  by  this  time, 
with  my  heart  in  a  rapid  pulse  of 
descriptions,  and  the  egg-flip  going 
round  sturdily,  also  PoUy  looking 
at  me  in  a  most  beseeching  way, 
that  I  could  not  keep  my  own 
counsel  even,  but  was  compelled  to 
increase  their  comfort  by  declaring 
ever}i,hing. 


CHAPTER  LXV. — SO  DOES  POOR  OLD  DAVT. 


Hereupon,  you  may  well  suppose 
that  the  grass  must  no  longer  grow 
under  my  feet.  With  one  man,  and 
positively  two  women,  in  this  very 
same  county,  having  possession  of 
my  secret,  how  long  could  I  hope 
to  work  this  latter  to  any  good 
purpose]  Luckily  Eurrington  lay 
at  a  very  great  distance  from 
Nympton  on  the  Moors,  and  with 
no  ro^  from  one  to  the  other ;  so 
that  if  Mr  and  Mrs  Shapland  should 
fail  of  keeping  their  promised  tight- 
ness, at  least  two  Barnstaple  market- 
days  must  pass  before  Xympton 
h^uxl  anything.  And  but  for  this 
consideration,  even  their  style  of 
treatment  would  not  have  made  me 
80  confiding. 

On  the  following  mom,  while 
looking  forth  at  pigs,  and  calves, 
and  cocks,  and  ducks,  I  perceived 
that  the  crash  must  come  speedily, 
and  resolved  to  be  downright  smart 
with  it.  So  after  making  a  bnsk 
little  breakfast,  upon  the  two  wings 
and  two  legs  of  a  goose,  grilled  with 
a  trifle  of  stuffing,  there  was  but  one 
question  I  asked  before  leaving 
many  warm  tears  behind  me. 

"  Good  Mistress  Shapland,  would 
you  know  that  jemmyset  of  the 
child,  if  you  saw  it  1 " 


"  Captain  Wells,  I  am  not  quite 
a  natural.  My  own  stitching  done 
with  a  club-head,  all  of  it,  and  of  a 
three-lined  thread  as  my  uncles,  and 
nobody  else  had,  to  Barnstaple. 
Likewise  the  mark  of  the  Princess 
done,  a  mannygram,  as  they  call 
it." 

The  weather  was  dull,  and  the 
time  of  year  as  stormy  as  any  I 
know  of :  nevertheless  it  was  quit© 
flne  now,  and  taking  upon  myself 
to  risk  five  guineas  out  of  my 
savings,  Hfracombe  was  the  place 
I  sought,  and  found  it  with  some 
difficulty.  Thus  might  Barnstaple 
bar  be  avoided,  and  all  the  tum- 
bling of  inshore  waters ;  and  thus 
with  no  more  than  a  pilot-yawl  did 
I  cross  that  dangerous  channel,  at 
the  most  dangerous  time  of  the 
year  almost.  Nothing  less  than  my 
Koyal  clothes  and  manifest  high 
rank  in  the  Navy  could  have  induced 
this  fine  old  pilot  to  make  sail  fos 
the  opposite  coast  in  the  month  of 
November,  when  violent  gales  are 
so  common  with  us.  But  I  showed 
him  two  alternatives,  three  goldea 
guineas  on  the  one  hand,  impress- 
ment on  the  other ;  for  a  press-gang 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  now,  and 
I  told  him  that  I  was  its  captain,  and 
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that  we  laughed  at  all  certificates. 
And  not  being  sure  that  this  man 
and  his  son  might  not  combine  to 
thiow  me  oyerboaid,  steal  my  money, 
and  run  back  to  port,  I  took  care  to 
let  them  perceive  my  entiy  of  their 
names  and  my  own  as  wdl  in  the 
register  of  the  coastguard.  How- 
ever they  proved  very  honest  fel- 
lows, and  we  anchored  under 
Porthcawl  point  soon  after  dark 
that  evening. 

Having  proved  to  the  pilot  that 
he  was  quite  safe  here,  unless  it 
should  come  on  to  blow  from  south- 
east, of  which  there  was  no  symp- 
tom, and  leaving  him  under  the  care 
of  Sandy,  who  at  my  expense  stood 
treat  to  him,  I  made  off  for  Candle- 
ston,  not  even  stopping  for  a  chat 
withEogerBerkrolles.  The  Colonel, 
of  course,  as  well  as  his  sister  Lady 
Bluett,  and  Bodney,  were  delighted 
with  what  I  had  to  tell  tliem,  while 
the  maid  herself  listened  with  her 
face  concealed  to  the  tale  of  her  own 
misfortune.  Once  or  twice  she 
whispered  to  herself,  "  Oh  my  poor 
poor  father ! "  and  when  I  had  end- 
ed she  rose  horn  the  sofa  where 
Lady  Bluett's  arm  was  around  her, 
and  went  to  the  Colonel  and  said, 
''  How  soon  will  you  take  me  to  my 
father] " 

"My  darUng  Bertha,"  said  the 
Colonel,  embracing  her,  as  if  she 
had  been  his  daughter,  "we  will 
start  to-morrow,  if  Llewellyn  thinks 
the  weather  quite  settled,  and  the 
boat  quite  safe.  He  knows  so  much 
about  boats,  you  see.  It  would  take 
us  a  week  to  go  round  by  land.  But 
we  won't  start  at  all,  if  you  cry,  my 
dear!" 

I  did  not  altogether  like  the  tone 
of  the  Colonel's  allusion  to  me ;  still 
less  was  I  pleased  when  he  inter- 
rupted Lady  Bluetf  s  congratula- 
tions, thanks,  and  fervent  praises  of 
my  skill,  perseverance,  and  trusti- 
ness, in  discovering  all  this  villany. 

«  Humph!"  said  the  Colonel;  "  I 


am  not  quite  sure  that  this  villany 
would  have  succeeded  so  long,  unless 
a  certain  small  boat  had  proved  so 
adapted  for  fishing  purposes." 

"  Why,  Henry ! "  cried  his  sister ; 
"  how  very  unlike  you  I  What  an 
unworthy  insinuation!  After  all 
Mr  Llewellyn  has  done ;  it  is  posi- 
tively ungrateful  And  he  spoke  of 
that  boat  in  this  veiy  room,  as  I  can 
perfectly  well  remember,  not— oh 
not — ^I  am  sure  any  more  than  a  very 
few  years  ago,  my  dear." 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Colonel;  "too 
few  years  ago.  If  he  had  spoken  of 
that  at  the  time,  as  distinctly  as  he 
did  afterwards,  when  the  heat  of  in- 
quiry was  over,  and  when  Sir  Philip 
himself  had  abandoned  it,  I  do  not 
see  how  all  this  confusion,  between 
the  loss  of  a  foreign  ship  and  the 
casting  away  of  a  British  boat,  could 
have  arisen,  or  at  any  rate  could 
have  fedled  to  be  cleared  away. 
Llewellyn,  you  know  that  I  do  not 
judge  hastily.  Sir,  I  condemn  your 
conduct" 

"Oh,  Colonel,  how  dreadful  of 
you !  Mr  Llewell3m,  go  and  look  at 
the  weather,  while  I  prove  to  the 
Colonel  his  great  mistake.  Tou 
did  speak  of  the  boat  at  the  veiy  in- 
quest, in  the  most  noble  and  posi- 
tive manner ;  and  nobody  would  be- 
lieve you,  as  you  your  very  self  told 
me.  What  more  could  any  man  dot 
We  are  none  of  us  safe,  if  we  do 
our  veiy  best,  and  have  it  turned 
against  us." 

My  conscience  all  tlus  time  was 
beating,  so  that  I  could  hear  it 
This  is  a  gift  very  good  men  have, 
and  I  have  made  a  point  of  never 
fsdling  to  cultivate  it  In  this  tiy- 
ing  moment,  with  even  a  man  so 
kind  and  blameless  suddenly  pos- 
sessed, no  doubt,  by  an  evil  spirit 
against  me,  stanch  as  rock  my  con- 
science stood,  and  to  my  support  it 
rose,  creditably  for  both  of  us. 

"Colonel  Lougher,"  my  answer 
was,  "you  will  regret  this  attack  on 
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the  honour  of  a  British  officer.  One, 
moreover,  whose  great-grandfather 
harped  in  your  Honoiir^s  family. 
Captain  Bluett  understands  the  build 
of  a  boat  as  well  as  I  do.  He  shall 
look  at  that  boat  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  if  he  declares  her  to  be 
;EDglish-built,  you  may  set  me  down, 
wiUi  all  my  stripes  and  medals,  for 
a  rogue,  sir.  But  if  he  confinns  my 
surety  of  her  being  a  foreigner, 
nothing  but  difference  of  rank  will 
excuse  you.  Colonel  Lougher,  from 
being  responsible  to  me." 

My  spirit  was  up,  as  you  may  see ; 
and  the  honour  of  the  British  J^avy 
forced  me  to  speak  strongly:  al- 
though my  affection  for  the  man 
was  such  that  sooner  than  offend 
him,  I  would  have  my  other  arm 
shot  away. 

"Llewellyn,"  said  the  Colonel, 
with  his  fine  old  smile  spreading 
very  pleasantly  upon  his  noble 
countenance ;  "  you  are  of  the  pep- 
pery* order  which  your  old  Weldi 
blood  produces.  Think  no  more  of 
my  words  for  the  present.  And  if 
my  nephew  agrees  with  you  in  pro- 
nouncing the  boat  a  foreigner,  I  will 
give  you  fall  satisfEuition  by  asking 
your  pardon,  Llewellyn.  It  was 
enough  to  mislead  any  man." 

Not  to  dwell  upon  this  mistake 
committed  by  so  good  a  man,  but 
which  got  abroad  somehow — though 
my  old  friend  Crumpy,  I  am  sure, 
could  never  have  been  listening  at 
the  door — ^be  it  enough  in  this  hurry 
to  say,  that  on  the  next  morning  I 
was  enabled  to  certify  the  weather. 
A  fimartdsh  breeze  from  the  north- 
north -west,  with  the  sea  rather 
dancing  than  running,  took  poor 
Bardie  to  her  native  coast,  &om 
which  the  hot  tide  had  borne  her. 
Before  we  set  sail,  I  had  been  to 
Sker  in  Colonel  Lougher^s  two- 
wheeled  gig,  and  obtained  from 
good  Moxy  the  child's  jemmyset 
from  the  old  oak  chest  it  was  stored 
in. 


And  now  I  did  a  thing  which 
must  for  ever  acquit  me  of  aJl  blame 
so  wrongfully  cast  upon  me.  That 
is  to  say,  I  fetched  out  the  old  boat, 
which  Sandy  Macraw  had  got  cover- 
ed up;  and  releasing  him  in  the  most 
generous  manner  from  years  and 
years  of  backrent,  what  did  I  do 
but  hitch  her  on  to  the  stem  of  the 
pilot-yawl,  for  to  towl  I^ot  only 
this,  but  I  managed  that  Bodney 
should  sail  on  board  as  her  skipper, 
and  for  his  crew  should  have  some- 
body who  had  crossed  the  channel 
before  in  that  same  boat,  sixteen 
years  agone,  I  declare  !  And  they 
did  carry  on  a  bit,  now  and  then, 
when  otir  sprite  hid  them  from 
our  view.  For  the  day  was  bright, 
and  the  sea  was  smooth. 

The  Colonel  and  I  were  on  board 
of  the  yawl,  enjoying  perfect  har- 
mony. For  Captain  Bodney  of 
course  had  confirmed  my  opinion  as 
to  the  build  of  the  boat,  and  his 
uncle  desired  to  beg  my  pardon, 
which  the  largeness  of  my  nature 
quite  refused  to  hear  of  K  a  man 
admits  that  he  has  wronged  me, 
satisfied  I  am  at  once,  and  do  not 
even  point  out  always,  that  I  never 
could  have  done  the  like  to  him. 

Colonel  Lougher  had  often  been 
at  sea,  in  the  time  of  his  active  ser- 
vice, and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  this 
trip  across  channel,  and  knew  all  the 
names  of  the  sails  and  spars.  But 
falling  in  as  we  did  with  no  less 
than  three  or  four  small  craft  on 
our  voyage,  he  asked  me  how  De- 
lush/s  boat  could  possibly  have 
been  adrift  for  a  whole  night  and 
day  on  the  channel,  without  any 
ship  even  sighting  her.  I  told  him 
that  this  was  as  simple  as  could  be, 
during  that  state  of  the  weather. 
A  burning  haze,  or  steam  from  the 
land,  lay  all  that  time  on  the  water; 
and  the  lower  part  thereof  was  white, 
while  the  upper  spread  was  yellow. 
Also  the  sea  itself  was  white  from 
the  long-continued  calmness,  so  that 
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a  white  boat  scarcely  would  show  at 
half  a  mile  of  distance.  And  even 
if  it  did,  what  sailors  were  likely  to 
keep  a  smart  look-out  in  such  roast- 
ing weather  ?  Men  talk  of  the  heat 
ashore  sometimes ;  but  I  know  that 
for  downright  smiting,  blinding,  and 
overwhelming  sun-power,  there  is  no- 
thing ashore  to  compare  with  a  ship. 

Also  I  told  the  Colonel,  now  that 
his  futh  in  me  was  re-established, 
gliding  over  the  water  thus,  I  was 
enabled  to  make  plain  to  him  things 
which  if  he  had  been  ashore  might 
have  lain  perhaps  a  little  beyond 
his  understanding.  I  showed  him 
the  set  of  the  tides  by  tossing  corks 
&om  his  bottles  overboard,  and  beg- 
ging him  to  take  a  glass  of  my  per- 
spective to  watch  them.  And  he 
took  such  interest  in  this,  and  evinc- 
ed so  much  sagacity,  that  in  order 
to  carry  on  my  reasoning  with  any 
perspicacity,  cork  after  cork  I  was 
forced  to  draw,  to  establish  my  ver- 
acity. 

Because  he  would  argue  it  out 
that  a  boat,  unmanned  and  even 
unmasted,  never  could  have  crossed 
the  channel  as  Bardie's  boat  must 
needs  have  done.  I  answered  that 
I  might  have  thought  so  also,  and 
had  done  so  for  years  and  years,  till 
there  came  the  fact  to  the  contrary ; 
of  which  I  was  pretty  well  satisfLed 
now ;  and  when  the  boat  was  pro- 
duced and  sworn  to,  who  would  not 
be  satisfied  1  Also  I  begged  to  re- 
mind him  how  strongly  the  tide  ran 
in  our  channel,  and  that  even  in 
common  weather  the  ebb  of  the 
spring  out  of  Barnstaple  river  might 
safely  be  put  at  four  knots  an  hour, 
till  Hartknd  point  was  doubled. 
Here,  about  two  in  the  morning,  the 
flood  would  catch  the  little  wand- 
erer, and  run  her  up  channel  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles,  with  the  night- 
wind  on  the  starboard-beam  driving 
her  also  northward.  When  this 
was  exhausted,  the  ebb  would  take 
her  into  Swansea  Bay  almost,  being 


so  light  ar  boat  as  she  was,  with  a 
southern  breeze  prevailing.  And 
then  the  next  flood  might  well  bring 
her  to  Sker, — exactly  the  thing  that^ 
had  come  to  pass.  Moreover  I 
thought,  as  I  told  the  Colonel  (al- 
though of  course  with  diffidence), 
from  long  acquaintance  with  tropi- 
cal waters  and  the  power  of  the  sun 
upon  them,  I  thought  it  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  intense  heat 
of  the  weather,  then  for  more  than 
six  weeks  prevailing,  might  have 
had  some  strong  effect  on  the  set 
and  the  speed  of  the  currents. 

However,  no  more  of  arguments* 
What  good  can  they  do,  when  the 
thing  is  there,  and  no  reasoning  can 
alter  it)  Even  Parson  Ghowne 
might  argue,  and  no  doubt  would 
with  himself  (although  too  proud 
with  other  people),  that  all  he  did 
was  right,  and  himself  as  good  a  man 
as  need  be. 

We  ran  across  channel  in  some 
six  hours,  having  a  nice  breeze  abaft 
the  beam,  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  we  landed  at  Hfra- 
combe  cleverly.  This  is  a  little 
place  lying  in  a  hole,  and  with 
great  rocks  all  around  it,  fair  enough 
to  look  at,  but  more  easy  to  fall 
down  than  to  get  up  them.  And 
even  the  Barnstaple  road  is  so'steep 
that  the  first  hill  takes  nearly  two 
hours  of  climbing.  Therefore,  in 
spite  of  all  eager  spirits,  we  found 
ourselves  forced  to  stay  there  that 
night,  for  no  one  would  horse  us 
onwards,  so  late  at  this  I^ovember 
season. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  was  worth 
while  to  lose  a  few  hours  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  Delushy's  joy  in  her 
native  land.  This,  like  a  newly- 
opened  spring,  arose,  and  could  not 
contain  itself.  As  soon  as  her 
foot  touched  the  shore,  I  began  to 
look  forwaid  to  a  bout  of  it.  For  I 
understand  youug  women  now,  very 
well,  though  the  middle-aged  are 
beyond  me.     These  latter  I  hope  to 
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be  up  to,  if  ever  I  live  to  the  age  of 
fourscore  years,  as  my  constitution 
promises.  And  if  the  Lord  should 
be  pleased  to  promote  me  to  the  ripe 
and  honest  century  (as  was  done  to 
my  great-grandfather),  then  I  shall 
understand  old  women  also,  though 
perhaps  without  teeth  to  express 
it. 

However  this  was  a  pretty  thing, 
and  it  touched  me  very  softly. 
None  but  those  who  have  roamed 
as  I  have  understand  the  heart-ache. 
For  my  native  land  I  had  it,  ever 
and  continually,  and  in  the  roar  of 
battle  I  was  borne  up  by  discharging 
it  And  so  I  could  enter  into  our 
poor  Eardie,  going  about  with  the 
tears  in  her  eyes.  For  she  would 
not  allow  me  to  rest  at  the  inn,  as 
I  was  fain  to  do  in  the  society  of 
some  ancient  fishermen,  and  to  leave 
the  gentlefolk  to  their  own  manner 
of  getting  through  the  evening. 
*•'  Come  out,"  she  cried,  "  old  Davy ; 
you  are  the  only  one  that  knows 
the  way  about  this  lovely  place." 
Of  course  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
obey  Sir  Philip's  own  grand-daugh- 
ter, although  I  could  not  help 
grumbling;  and  thus  we  began  to 
explore  a  lane  as  crooked  as  a  cork- 
screw, and  with  ferns  like  palm- 
trees  feathering.  In  among  them 
little  trickling  rills  of  water  tinkled, 
or  were  hushed  sometimes  by  moss, 
and  it  looked  as  if  no  frost  could 
enter  through  the  leafy  screen 
above. 

"  What  a  country  to  be  bom  in  ! 
What  a  country  to  belong  to  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  maid  continually,  sip- 
ping from  each  crystal  runnel,  and 
stroking  the  ferns  with  reverence. 
"  Uncle  Henry,  don't  you  think 
now  that  it  is  enough  to  make  one 
happy  to  belong  to  such  a  land  1 " 

**  Well,  my  dear,"  said  her  Uncle 
Henry,  as  she  had  been  ordered  to 
call  the  Colonel,  "  I  think  it  would 
still  more  conduce  to  happiness  for 
some  of  the  land  to  belong  to  you. 
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Ah,   Llewellyn,   I   see,   is   of   my 
opinion." 

So  I  was,  and  still  more  so  next 
day,  when,  having  surmounted  that 
terrible  hill,  we  travelled  down  rich 
dairy  valleys  on  our  road  to  Barn- 
staple. Here  we  halted  for  refresh- 
ment, and  to  let  Delushy  rest  and 
beautify  herself,  although  we  could 
see  no  need  of  that.  And  now  she 
began  to  get  so  frightened  that  I 
was  quite  vexed  with  her  :  her  first 
duty  was  to  do  me  credit ;  and  how 
could  she  manage  it,  if  her  eyes 
were  red  ?  The  Colonel  also  began 
to  provoke  me,  for  when  I  wanted 
to  give  the  maid  a  stiff  glass  of 
grog  to  steady  her,  he  had  no  more 
sense  than  to  countermand  it,  and 
ordier  a  glass  of  cold  water ! 

As  soon  as  we  came  to  Namton 
Court,  we  found  a  very  smart  coach 
in  the  yard,  that  quite  put  to  shame 
our  hired  chaise,  although  the  good 
Colonel  had  taken  four  horses,  so  as 
to  land  us  in  moderate  style.  Of 
course  it  was  proper  that  I,  who 
alone  could  claim  Sir  Philip's  ac- 
quaintance, as  well  as  the  merit  of 
the  whole  affair,  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  his  new 
grandchild  to  him ;  so  that  I  begged 
all  the  rest  to  withdraw,  and  the 
only  names  that  we  sent  in,  were 
Captain  Llewellyn  and  "  Miss 
Delushy."  Therefore  we  were 
wrong,  no  doubt,  in  feeling  first  a 
little  grievance,  then  a  large-minded 
impatience,  and  finally  a  strong 
desire — ay,  and  not  the  desire  alone 
— to  swear,  before  we  got  out  of  it. 
I  speak  of  myself  and  Captain 
Bluett,  two  good  honest  sailors,  ac- 
customed to  declare  their  meaning 
since  the  war  enabled  them.  But 
Colonel  Lougher  (who  might  be 
said,  from  his  want  of  active  service, 
to  belong  to  a  past  generation),  as 
well  as  Delushy,  who  was  scarcely 
come  into  any  generation  yet, — these 
two  really  set  an  example,  good, 
though  hard,  to  follow. 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. — ^THE  MAID  AT  LAST  IS  "  DBNTIFIED." 


However,  as  too  often  happens, 
we  blamed  a  good  man  without 
cause.  A  good  man  rarely  deserves 
much  blame;  whereas  a  bad  man 
cannot  have  too  much — ^whether  he 
has  earned  it  or  otherwise — ^to  re- 
strain him  from  deserving  more. 
The  reason  why  Sir  Philip  Bamp- 
fylde  kept  us  so  long  waiting, 
proved  to  be  a  sound  and  valid  one ; 
namely,  that  he  was  engaged  in 
earnest  and  important  converse  with 
his  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Bamp- 
fylde,  now  wife  (if  you  will  please 
to  remember)  to  Commodore  Sir 
Drake  Bampfylde,  although  by 
birth  entitled  the  Honourable  Isa- 
bel Carey,  the  one  that  had  been 
so  good  to  me  when  I  was  a  ferry- 
man ;  of  superior  order,  certainly ; 
but  still,  DO  more  than  a  ferryman ! 

Since  my  rise  in  the  world  began, 
I  have  found  out  one  satisfactory 
thing — ^that  a  man  gets  on  by  merit. 
How  long  did  I  despair  of  this,  and 
smoke  pipes,  and  think  over  it ; 
seeing  many  of  my  friends  advanc- 
ing, by  what  I  call  roguery  I  And 
but  for  the  war  (which  proves  the 
hearts  and  reins  of  men,  as  my 
ancestor  says),  I  might  still  have 
been  high  and  dry,  being  too  honest 
for  the  fish-trade.  However,  true 
merit  will  tell  in  the  end,  if  a  man 
contrives  to  live  long  enough.  So 
when  the  beautiful  lady  came  out 
through  the  room  where  I  sate  wait- 
ing, as  I  touched  my  venerable  fore- 
lock to  her  (as  humbly  as  if  for  a 
sixpenny  piece),  a  brave  man's 
honest  pride  wrought  weakness  in 
my  eyes,  as  I  gazed  at  her.  I 
loved  her  husband;  and  I  loved  her; 
and  I  thought  of  the  bitter  luck 
between  them,  which  had  kept 
them  separate.  Partly,  of  course, 
the  glory  of  England,  and  duty  of 
a  proud  man's  birth;  partly  also 
bad  luck  of  course^  and  a  style  of 


giving  in  to  it ;  but  ten  times  more 
than  these,  the  tricks  that  lower 
our  fellow-creatures. 

This  noble  and  stately  lady  did 
not  at  first  sight  recognise  me ;  but 
when  I  had  told  her  in  very  few 
words  who  I  was,  and  what  I  had 
done,  and  how  long  I  had  sailed 
with  her  husband,  and  how  highly 
he  respected  me,  her  eyes  brightened 
into  the  old  sweet  smile,  although 
they  bore  traces  of  weeping. 

"  My  name  is  not  'Lady  Carey,' " 
she  said,  for  I  was  calling  her  thus 
on  purpose,  not  knowing  how  she 
was  taking  wedlock,  and  being  of 
opinion  that  an  '^  honourable  miss '' 
ought  always  to  be  called  a  lady. 
"  My  name  is  '  Lady  Bampfylde  ; ' 
and  I  like  it,  if  you  please:  altiiough 
I  remember,  Mr  Llewellyn,  what 
your  views  are  of  matrimony.  You 
used  to  declare  them  only  too  plainly, 
whenever  we  crossed  your  ferry,  for 
the  purpose,  as  I  used  to  think,  of 
driving  poor  Nanette  to  despair  of 
you." 

''  And  a  lucky  thing  for  me,  your 
ladyship,  to  have  acted  so  consist- 
ently. JBut  his  Honour  the  Com- 
modore, of  course,  holds  the  opposite 
opinion." 

'^  It  is  hard  to  guess  the  opinions 
of  a  commodore  always  on  service. 
Sir  Drake,  as  I  daresay  you  have 
heard,  can  scarcely  bear  to  come 
home  now." 

I  saw  that  she  was  vexed  by 
something,  and  also  vexed  with  her- 
self, perhaps,  for  having  even  hinted 
it.  For  she  turned  her  beautiful 
face  away,  and  without  a  word  would 
have  left  me.  But  with  my  usual 
quickness  of  step,  I  ran  into  the 
lobby-place,  and  back  in  a  moment 
with  our  Delushy,  clinging  like  a 
woodbine  to  a  post.  At  such  mo- 
ments, I  never  speak,  until  women 
begin  with  questions.     It  saves  so 
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much  time  to  let  them  begin ;  be- 
cause they  are  sure  to  insist  on  it. 
Meanwhile  Deloshy  was  making  the 
prettiest  curtsy  that  presence  of 
mind  permitted. 

"You  lovely  dear,  why,  who  are 
you  1 "  cried  Lady  Bampfylde,  with 
a  start,  that  made  me  dread  hysterics. 

"I  do  not  know,  Madam,"  an- 
swered Delushy,  with  the  whole  of 
her  mind  so  well  in  hand,  by  reason 
of  years  of  suffering ;  "  but  many 
people  believe  me  to  be  the  Bertha 
Bampfylde  that  was  lost,  nearly 
twenty  years  agone." 

"What!  The  baby!  The  baby 
— at  least  one  of  the  babies — ^that 
my  husband — David  Llewellyn,  this 
is  very  cruel  of  you." 

And  that  was  all  the  thanks  I 
got !  While,  what  could  I  have 
done  otherwise]  In  five  minutes 
more,  she  would  have  been  off  in 
her  grand  coach  with  six  horses, 
after  offending  Sir  Philip  so  much, 
that  he  could  not  have  borne  to 
look  after  her ;  although,  of  course, 
he  was  now  coming  out  like  a  gentle- 
man to  a  visitor.  Seeing  such  a 
pay-night  coming,  and  a  large  con- 
fusion, I  begged  Colonel  Lougher 
and  Captain  Bluett  to  keep  for  a 
little  while  out  of  it.  And  nothing 
could  more  truly  prove  how  tho- 
roughly these  were  gentlemen,  than 
that  they  withdrew  to  a  niche  of 
the  under-butler's  pantry,  wherein 
they  could  hear  no  word  of  it. 

It  was  now  my  place  to  stand 
forward  bravely,  and  to  put  things 
clearly;  without  any  further  loss 
of  reason,  and  even  without  con- 
sidering how  these  delicate  ladies 
might  contrive  to  take  my  meaning 
nicely.  To  spare  good  ladies  from 
any  emotion,  is  one  of  the  main 
things  of  my  life ;  although  they 
show  such  a  want  of  gratitude,  when 
I  have  done  my  utmost.  But  I  had 
no  scrapie  about  frightening  Sir 
Philip,  because  of  his  conffdence  in 
the  Lord.     Therefore^  abandoning 


Lady  Bampfylde  to  the  care  of  her 
maid,  who  was  running  up  from  the 
servants*  hall  to  look  after  her,  I 
fixed  my  hook  (screwed  on  for  the 
purpose)  firmly  into  Delushy's  sleeve, 
that  she  might  not  faint,  or  run 
away,  or  do  anything  else  unreason- 
able, and  I  led  her  up  the  long  hall 
to  meet  Sir  Philip,  as  he  came  down 
the  steps  at  the  upper  end  thereof. 

The  old  General  looked  rather 
haggard  and  feeble,  as  if  the  power 
of  lus  life  were  lowered  by  perpetual 
patience.  But  something  had  hap- 
pened to  vex  him,  no  doubt,  in  his 
interview  with  Lady  Bampfylde,  so 
that  he  walked  with  more  than  his 
usual  stateliness  and  dignity.  He 
had  never  beheld  me  as  a  one-armed 
man,  nor  yet  in  my  present  uniform, 
for  I  took  particular  care  to  avoid 
him  during  the  day  or  two  spent  at 
his  house  before  I  went  to  Burring- 
ton,  so  for  a  moment  he  did  not 
know  me,  but  gazed  with  surprise  at 
the  lovely  figure  which  I  was  sus- 
taining so  clumsily. 

"Sir Philip  Bampfylde, allow  me," 
I  said,  stretching  forth  my  right 
hand  to  him,  "  to  repay  you  for 
some  of  the  countless  benefits  you 
have  heaped  upon  me,  by  present- 
iiig  yoii  with  your  long-lost  grand- 
daughter— and  your  grandson  to 
come  afterwards." 

"  It  cannot  be  ;  it  cannot  be," 
was  all  he  could  say,  although  for  so 
many  years  he  had  shown  his  faith 
that  it  must  be.  His  fine  old  coun- 
tenance turned  as  white  as  the  silver 
hair  that  crowned  it,  and  then  as 
red  as  it  could  have  been  in  the 
hopeful  blush  of  boyhood.  And  the 
pure  and  perfect  delicacy  of  high 
birth  quickened  with  sorrow  pre- 
vented him  from  examining  De- 
lushy, as  he  longed  to  do. 

"  Speak  up,  child,  speak  up,"  said 
I,  giving  her  a  haul  with  my  hook, 
as  when  first  I  landed  her  ;  "  can't 
you  tell  your  dear  Grandfather  how 
glad  you  are  to  see  him  1 " 
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«  That  I  will,  with  all  my  heart," 
the  maiden  answered  bashfully,  yet 
lifting  her  eyes  to  the  old  man's 
face  with  pride  as  well  as  rever- 
ence ;  "  as  soon  as  I  perceive  that 
you,  sir,  wish  to  hear  me  say  it" 

"  You  will  not  think  me  rude — I 
am  scarcely  strong  enough  for  this 
— ^it  has  come  on  me  so  suddenly. 
And  it  must  be  quite  as  bad  for  you. 
Lead  the  young  lady  to  a  chair, 
Llewellyn.  Or,  stay ;  I  beg  your 
pardon.  It  will  perhaps  be  better 
to  call  our  kind  and  worthy  house- 
keeper." 

Sir  Philip  perceived  a  thing  which 
had  escaped  me,  though  brought  to 
my  notice  beforehand  by  our  good 
Colonel  Lougher;  that  is  to  say, 
how  hard  it  would  be  upon  the  fed- 
ings  of  this  young  girl,  to  have  her 
"  identity  "  (as  Crowuer  Bowles  en- 
titled it)  discussed  in  her  own  pre- 
sence. Therefore  she  was  led  away 
by  that  regular  busybody  the  house- 
keeper, Mrs  Cockhanterbury;  while 
I  begged  leave  to  introduce  Colonel 
Lougher  and  Captain  Bluett  to  Sir 
PhiHp  Bampfylde.  And  then  when 
all  hsA  made  their  bows  and  all  due 
salutations,  I  was  called  upon  to 
show  my  documents  and  explain 
the  evidence  so  carefully  gathered 
by  me. 

It  is  as  much  above  my  power,  as 
beyond  my  purpose,  to  tell  how  that 
ancient  and  noble  gentleman,  after 
so  much  worry  from  the  long  neglect 
of  Providence,  took  (as  if  he  had 
never  deserved  it)  this  goodness  of 
the  Lord  to  him.  Of  course,  in  my 
class  of  life,  we  cannot  be  always 
dwelling  on  children ;  whose  nature 
is  provoking  always,  and  in  nothing 
more  so  than  that  they  will  come 
when  not  wanted ;  yet  are  not  forth- 
coming with  the  folk  who  can  afford 
them.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that 
if  the  Lord  had  allowed  any  thief 
of  a  fellow  (much  more  one  of  His 
own  ministers)  to.  steal  two  grand- 
children of  mine,  and  make  a  savage 


of  one  baby,  and  of  the  other  a  cast- 
away, the  whole  of  my  piety  would 
have  been  very  hard  pushed  to  pro- 
duce any  gratitude.  Sir  PhUip, 
however,  did  appear  most  truly  de- 
sirous to  thank  God  for  this  great 
mercy  vouchsafed  to  him ;  even  be- 
fore he  had  thoroughly  gone  through 
the  ins  and  outs  of  the  evidence. 
For  he  begged  us  to  excuse  him, 
while  he  should  go  to  see  to  our 
comfort ;  and  two  fine  bottles  of 
wine  (white  and  red)  appeared  and 
began  to  disappear,  under  my  hatches 
mainly,  before  our  noble  host  came 
back  to  set  us  a  good  example.  And 
when  he  came  he  had  quite  forgot- 
ten to  dust  the  knees  of  some  fine 
kerseymere,  and  the  shins  of  black 
silk  stocluDgs. 

Deep  sense  of  religion  is  quite  in 
its  place  when  a  man  has  hiad  one 
arm  shot  off,  still  more  so  if  both 
arms  are  gone,  and  after  a  leg,  in- 
dispensable. Nevertheless  it  must 
not  be  intruded  upon  any  one ;  no, 
not  even  by  the  chaplam,  till  the 
doctor  shakes  his  head.  Knowing 
also  that  Colonel  Lougher  had  a 
tendency  towards  it  (enough  to  stop 
the  decanters  if  he  should  get  upon 
that  subject  with  the  arguments  it 
sticks  fast  in),  I  was  ddighted  to 
see  Delushy  slipping  into  the  room 
as  if  she  had  known  the  place  for  a 
century.  The  General  clearly  had 
managed  to  visit  her  during  the 
time  of  his  absence  &om  us ;  what 
passed  between  them  matters  not, 
except  that  he  must  have  acknow- 
ledged her.  For  now  she  went  up 
to  him  and  kissed  him;  rather 
timidly,  perhaps,  but  still  she 
touched  his  forehead.  Then  he 
arose  and  stood  very  upright,  as  if 
he  had  never  begun  to  stoop,  and 
passing  his  arm  round  her  delicate 
waist,  both  her  hands  he  took  in 
his.  And  as  they  fetced  us,  we  were 
struck  with  the  likeness  between 
blooming  youth  and  worn  but  yet 
majestic  age. 
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"  Gentlemen/'  he  said,  "  or  rather 
I  should  call  you  kind  good  friends, 
you  have  brought  me  not  only  a 
grandchild,  but  the  very  one  I  would 
have  chosen  if  the  whole  world  gave 
me  choice.  By-and-by  you  shall 
see  her  stand  by  the  picture  of  my 
dear  and  long-lamented  wife.  That, 
I  think,  will  convince  you  that  we 
want  no  further  evidence.  For  me, 
these  thumb-nails  are  enough.  Ber- 
tha, show  your  thumb-nails." 

She  laughed  her  usual  merry 
laugh  (although  she  had  been  cry- 
ing so)  while  she  spread  her  dainty 
hands,  exactly  as  she  used  to  spread 
them,  when  she  was  only  two  years 
old,  with  me  alone  to  look  at  her. 

"  Here  it  is,  sir,"  cried  the  General, 
overlooking  me,  in  the  rush  of  his 
sentiments  towards  the  Colonel : 
*'  here  is  the  true  Bampfylde  mark. 
Even  the  Bassets  have  it  not,  nor 
the  Traceys,  nor  the  St  Albyns. 
Will  you  oblige  me  by  observing 
that  these  two  thumb-nails  have  a 
most  undoubted  right  and  left  to 


them  ?  Bertha,  do  try  to  keep  still 
for  a  moment." 

"WeU,I  declare,"  said  the  Colonel, 
calmly  taking  out  his  eye-glass;  "yes, 
I  declare  you  are  right,  my  good  sir. 
Here  is  a  most  evident  right  and 
left — ^Andalusia,  do  stand  still — not 
only  in  the  half-moons  at  the  base, 
but  in  the  vein,  and  what  I  may  call 
the  radiants  of  the  pinkness.  I  can- 
not express  my  meaning,  but — ^my 
darling,  come  and  Idss  me." 

This  Delushy  did  at  once,  as  for 
years  she  used  to  do ;  and  not  being 
certain  even  now  whether  she  ought 
to  forsake  the  Colonel  for  a  General, 
though  proved  to  be  a  newly-tumed- 
up  Grandfather.  None  of  us  had 
thought  of  her,  and  the  many  shifts 
of  female  wind,  coming  to  pass  per- 
haps inside  her  little  brain  and  heart 
so.  Wherefore  this  poor  David,  who 
desires  always  to  be  the  last,  but  by 
force  of  nature  is  compelled  for  ever 
to  take  the  lead — I  it  was  who  got 
her  off  to  bed,  that  we  might  talk 
of  her. 


GHAFTSR  LXVII. — DOG  EATS   DOO. 


To  a  man,  whose  time  of  life  be- 
gins to  be  a  subject  of  some  con- 
ddetation  to  him,  when  the  few 
yean  still  in  hope  can  be  counted 
on  a  hand,  and  may  not  need  a 
finger;  and  with  the  tide  of  this 
world  ebbing  to  the  inevitable  sea 
— to  him  there  is  scarcely  any  sweet 
and  gentle  pastime  more  delightful 
than  to  sit  on  a  bank  of  ancient 
moss,  beside  a  tidal  river,  and  watch 
the  decreasing  waters,  and  prove  his 
own  eternity  by  casting  a  pebble 
into  them. 

Hence  it  was  that  Sir  Philip 
Bampfylde,  on  the  very  morning 
after  I  gave  him  back  his  grand- 
child, sate  gadng  into  the  ebb  of 
the  TawOy  some  fifty  yards  below 
the  spot»  whence  Jack  Wildman's 
fiither  earned  off  so  wickedly  that 


helpless  pair  of  children.  Here  it 
was  my  privilege  to  come  up  to  Sir 
Philip,  and  spread  before  him  my 
humble  reasons  for  having  preferred 
the  kitchen  last  night  to  the  dining- 
room  and  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
consistent  with  my  nature ;  and  he, 
though  wishing  otherwise,  agreed 
not  to  be  offended. 

Then  I  asked  him  how  the  young 
lady  (whose  health  every  one  of  us 
had  honoured,  all  over  the  kitchen- 
table)  had  contrived  to  pass  the 
night,  and  whether  she  had  seen 
her  father  yet.  He  said  she  had 
slept  pretty  well  considering,  but 
that  as  concerned  her  father,  they 
had  not  thought  it  wise  to  let  her 
see  him,  until  the  doctor  came. 
There  was  no  telling  how  it  might 
act  upon  Squire  Philip's  constitu- 
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tion,  after  so  many  years  of  misery, 
cobwebs,  and  desolation.  For  Pro- 
vidence had  not  gifted  him  with  a 
mind  so  strong  as  his  father^s  was, 
and  the  sudden  break  in  on  the 
death  of  the  mind  has  been  known, 
in  such  a  case,  to  lead  to  bodily 
decease.  But  few  things  vexed  the 
General  more  than  that  wretched 
lie  of  Chowne's,  and  slander  upon  a 
loyal  feimily  while  in  service  of  the 
Crown.  What  Captain  Drake  had 
landed  from  the  boat  was  not  an 
arm-chest,  but  a  chest  of  plate  and 
linen,  belonging  to  his  brother, 
which  he  would  no  longer  borrow, 
while  the  Squire  so  cruelly  dealt 
with  him. 

Then  I  asked  Sir  Philip  whether 
the  ancient  builder  over  at  Apple- 
dore  had  been  sent  for  to  depose  to 
the  boat ;  for  we  had  brought  that 
little  craft  on  the  top  of  our  coach 
firom  B&acombe.  The  General  said 
that  I  might  see  him  even  now  ex- 
amining her,  if  I  would  only  take 
the  trouble  to  look  round  the  comer; 
but  he  himself  was  so  well  convinced, 
without  any  further  testimony,  that 
he  did  not  even  care  to  hear  what 
the  old  man  had  to  say  of  it,  any 
more  than  he  cared  for  the  jemmyset 
This,  however,  is  not  my  manner  of 
regarding  questions.  Kot  from  any 
private  fountains  of  conviction,  and 
80  on,  but  out  of  the  mouths  of 
many  witnesses  shall  a  thing  be 
established.  Therefore  I  hastened 
round  the  comer,  to  sift  this  ancient 
boatwright 

As  surly  a  fellow  as  ever  lived, 
and  from  his  repugnance  to  my 
uniform,  one  who  had  made  more 
money,  I  doubt,  by  the  smuggler's 
keg  than  the  shipwright's  adze. 
Entering  into  his  nature  at  sight,  I 
took  the  upperhand  of  him,  as  my 
rank  insisted  on. 

"Hark  ye  now,  master  ship- 
carpenter,  where  was  this  little 
cnit  put  together,  according  to 
your  opinion  1" 


Either  this  fellow  was  deaf  as  a 
post,  or  else  he  meant  to  insult  me, 
for  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me 
than  he  did  of  the  pigs  that  were 
snuffling  at  beech-nuts  down  by  the 
side  of  the  landing-place.  I  am  not 
the  right  man  to  put  up  with  insol- 
ence ;  therefore  I  screwed  my  ham- 
mer-head into  the  socket  below  my 
muscles,  and  therewith  dealt  him  a 
tap  on  his  hat,  just  to  show  what 
might  come  afterwards. 

Receiving  this  administration, 
and  seeing  that  more  was  very  likely 
from  the  same  source  to  be  available^ 
what  did  this  rogue  do  but  endea- 
vour to  show  the  best  side  of  his 
manners.  Wherefore,  to  let  him 
have  his  say,  here  is  his  opinion. 

"  This  here  boat  be  the  same  as  I 
built,  year  as  my  wife  were  took 
with  quinzy,  and  were  called  home 
by  the  Lord.  I  built  her  for  Wild- 
duck  of  Appledoro,  a  little  dandy- 
rigged  craft  as  used  to  be  hired  by 
Cap'en  Bampfylde.  To  this  here 
boat  I  can  swear,  although  some  big 
rogue  have  been  at  work,  painting 
her,  as  knew  not  how  to  paint ;  and 
a  lubbw,  no  doubt,  every  now  and 
then  patching  her  up,  or  repairing 
of  her.  The  name  in  her  stem  have 
been  painted  up  from  '  Wild-duck, 
Appledore,'  into  '  Santa  Lucia,  Sal- 
vaidor ;'  three  or  four  letters  are  my 
own,  the  rest  are  the  work  of  some 
pirate.  She  be  no  more  foreign- 
build  than  I  be.  But  a  sailor  accus- 
tomed to  foreign  parts  would  be 
sure  to  reckon  so,  reason  why  I 
served  my  time  with  a  builder  over 
to  Port-au-Prince.  And  I  should 
like  to  see  the  man  anywhere  round 
these  here  parts,  as  can  tuck  in  the 
bends  as  I  does." 

Leaving  this  conceited  fellow  to 
his  narrow  unpleasantness,  I  turned 
my  head,  and  there  beheld  Captain 
Bluett  harkening. 

''Come,"  he  cried  out,  in  his 
hearty  manner,  ''  what  a  cook's 
boiling  of  fools  we  are !    Here  we 
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are  chewing  a  long  -  chewea  quid, 
while  the  devil  that  brewed  this 
gale  of  wind  may  fly  far  away,  and 
grin  at  US.  Llewellyn,  do  you  mean 
to  allow " 

"Hush,"  I  said  softly,  for  that 
low  shipwright  showed  his  eyes 
■coming  up  under  his  cap.  And  I 
saw  that  he  was  that  particular 
villain,  after  his  scurrilous  words 
about  me,  who  would  sell  his  soul 
to  that  wretch  of  a  Chowne  for 
half-a-crown  a-week  almost.  There- 
fore I  led  our  young  Captain  Bluett 
well  away  out  of  this  fellow's  hear- 
ing. 

"  Davy,"  said  he,  "  we  all  know 
your  courage,  your  readiness,  and 
your  resources.  Still  you  appear  to 
be  under  a  spell — and  you  know 
you  ate  superstitious  about  this  cun- 
ning and  cowardly  blackguard,  who 
frightens  the  whole  of  this  country, 
as  he  never  could  frighten  Glamor- 
ganshire." 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  him,  sir,"  I 
said ;  "  I  will  go  with  you  to  con- 
front him." 

"  Why,  your  teeth  are  ready  to 
chatter,  Llewellyn;  and  your  lips 
are  blue !  You  who  stood  like  a 
milestone,  they  tell  me,  at  the 
helm  of  the  Goliath,  or  like  a 
•clock  going  steadily  tick,  before 
we  fired  a  shot,  and  with  both 
shell  and  shot  through  your  grey 
whiskers^ " 


"  But,  Captain,  a  minister  of  the 
Lord '* 

"  Master,  a  minister  of  Uie  devil 
— once  for  all,  to-day  I  go  to  horse- 
whip him,  if  he  is  young  enough ; 
or  to  pull  his  nose,  if  he  is  old 
enough,  and  Old  Harry  be  with  him 
in  choice  of  the  two  !  Zounds,  sir, 
is  it  a  thing  to  laugh  at  V* 

Eodney  Bluett  was  well  known 
to  every  one  who  served  under  him 
for  the  mildness  of  his  language, 
and  the  want  of  oaths  he  had ;  and 
«>,  of  comae,  for  his  self-control,  and 
the  power  of  his    heart  when  it 


did  break  forth.  Everybody  loved 
him,  because  he  never  cursed  any 
one  at  a  venture,  and  kept  himself 
very  close  to  facts,  however  hard 
driven  by  circumstances ;  so  that  I 
was  now  amazed  to  hear  this  young 
man  spoil  my  pipe  with  violent 
emotions. 

"  Have  you  consulted  Sir  Philipl" 
I  asked.  "  It  is  his  place  to  take 
up  the  question." 

"What  question]  There  is  no 
question.  The  thing  is  proved. 
My  duty  is  plaiiL  Sir  Philip  is  too 
old  to  see  to  it.  The  Squire  is  a 
spooney.  The  Commodore  is  not 
here  yet.  I  have  spoken  to  his  wife, 
who  is  a  very  sweet  and  wise  lady ; 
and  she  agrees  with  me  that  it  will 
save  the  family  a  world  of  scandal ; 
and  perhaps  failure  of  the  law,  for 
me  to  take  the  law  into  my  own 
hands,  and  thrash  this  blackguard 
within  an  inch  of  his  life." 

"  To  be  sure,  and  save  her  hus- 
band from  the  risk  of  tackling  a 
desperate  man.  It  is  most  wise 
on  her  part  But  I  beg  you,  my 
dear  sir,  for  the  sake  of  your  dear 
uncle  and  your  good  mother,  keep 
clear  of  this  quarreL  You  know  not 
the  man  you  have  to  deal  with. 
Even  if  you  can  thrash  him,  which 
is  no  easy  business,  he  will  shoot 
you  afterwards.  He  is  the  deadest 
shot  in  the  county." 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Eodney,  tossing 
up  his  hat ;  "  that  entirely  settles  it. 
Come  along,  old  fellow,  and  show 
us  the  way :  and  not  a  word  to  any 
one." 

Now  this  may  seem  a  very  mad  re- 
solve for  a  man  of  my  sense  to  give 
into.  But  whether  I  turned  myself 
this  way  or  that,  I  could  see  no 
chance  of  bettering  it.  If  I  refused 
to  go,  young  Eodney  (as  I  could  see 
by  the  set  of  his  mouth)  would  go 
alone,  and  perhaps  get  killed,  and 
then  how  could  any  of  the  family 
ever  look  at  me  again  1  On  the  other 
hand,  if  I  should  go  to  the  Colonel, 
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or  to  the  Greneral,  for  opinion,  and 
to  beg  them  to  stop  it,  my  interfer- 
ence— ^nine  chances  to  one — ^would 
only  end  in  giving  offence  among 
the  superior  orders.  Add  to  this 
my  real  desire  to  square  it  out  with 
Chowne  himself,  after  all  his  perse- 
cution, and  you  may  be  able  to  for- 
give me  for  getting  upon  horseback, 
after  many  years  of  forbearance,  and 
with  my  sugar-nippers  screwed  on, 
to  lay  hold  by  the  forestay,  if  she 
should  make  bad  weather.  Also,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  take  a  double- 
barrelled  pistol,  heavily  loaded  and 
well  primed. 

Captain  Bodney  forged  ahead  so 
on  a  real  hunting-crafb,  that  my  dap- 
pled grey,  being  warranted  not  to 
lurch  me  overboard,  could  not  keep 
in  line  whatever  sail  I  made  upon 
her.  My  chief  rule  in  life  is  not  to 
hurry.  What  good  ever  comes  of 
iti  People  only  abuse  you,  and 
your  breath  is  too  short  to  answer 
them.  Moreover,  I  felt  an  uneasy 
creaking  in  my  bends  from  dousing 
forward,  and  then  easing  backward, 
as  a  man  must  do  who  knows  how 
to  ride.  The  Captain  was  wroth 
with  me,  out  of  idl  reason ;  but  as 
he  could  not  find  the  way  to  Nymp- 
ton  Moors  without  me,  I  was  en- 
abled to  take  my  leisure,  having  the 
surety  of  overgetting  him  when  the 
next  cross-road  came.  Therefore  it 
was  late  afternoon  when  we  turned 
into  the  black  fir-grove  which  led 
up  to  the  house  of  Chowne,  and 
Eodney  Bluett  clutched  the  big 
whip  in  his  hand  severely.  For  we 
had  asked  at  the  little  inn  of  which 
I  spoke  a  long  time  ago,  whether 
the  Parson  was  now  at  home. 

"  Ay,  that  'un  be,"  said  the  man 
mth  a  grin,  for  we  did  not  see  the 
landlady ;  **but  ye  best  way  not  to 
go  nigh  'un." 

Already  I  seemed  not  to  feel  as  I 
hoped,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
journey.  My  thoughts  had  been 
very  upright  for  a  while,  and  spirit- 


ed, and  delighted ;  but  now  I  began 
to  look  at  things  from  a  different 
point  of  view  almost.  It  is  not 
man's  business  to  worry  his  head 
about  righting  of  wrongs  in  this 
world,  unless  they  are  done  to  him- 
self;  and  if  so,  revenge  is  its  name, 
and  an  ugly  one.  Long  life  leads 
one  to  forgive,  when  to  cany  it  on 
would  be  troublesome. 

Through  the  drip  of  dying  leaves, 
the  chill  of  duU  November  now  be- 
gan to  darken  over  us  as  we  turned 
the  comer  of  Chowne's  own  road^ 
and  faced  his  lonely  mansion.  The 
house  had  a  heavy  and  sullen  look^ 
according  to  my  ideas,  not  receiving 
light  and  pleasure  of  the  sun  when 
possible.  Heavy  fir-trees  overhung 
it,  never  parting  with  their  weight ; 
and  the  sunset  (when  there  was  any) 
could  not  pierce  the  holm-oaks. 

"  What  a  gloomy  and  devilish 
place  ! "  cried  Eodney  Bluett,  begin- 
ning to  tremble  from  some  unknown 
influence.  "Upon  my  soul,  if  I 
lived  here,  I  should  be  hatching 
plots  myself.  Or  is  it  the  nature 
of  the  man  that  has  made  the  place 
so  horrible  r' 

"  Let  us  go  back,"  said  I ;  "  come 
back,  my  good  sir,  I  conjure  you. 
Such  a  man  should  be  left  to  God, 
to  pumsh  in  His  own  good  time."  . 

"Hark!"  cried  Eodney,  pulling 
up,  and  listening  through  the  gloomy 
wood ;  "  that  was  a  womaif  s  scream, 
I  am  sure.  Is  he  murdering  some 
more  little  onesi" 

Wo  listened,  and  heard  a  loud 
piercing  shriek,  that  made  our  hair 
stand  on  end  almost,  so  mad  was  it, 
and  so  unearthly;  and  then  two 
more  of  yet  wilder  agony ;  and  after 
that  a  long  low  wailing. 

"  On,  on  1 "  cried  Eodney  Bluett; 
"  you  know  these  paths,  gallop  on, 
Davy." 

"You  go  first,"  I  answered; 
"  your  horse  is  fresher ;  I  am  com^ 
ing — ^to  be  sure  lam — do  you  think 
I  am  frightened?" 
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"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  repHed; 
"  but  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that 
I  am." 

Clapping  spurs  to  his  horse  he 
(lashed  on;  and  thoroughly  miser- 
able as  I  felt,  there  was  nothing  for 
me  but  to  follow  him. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  what  a 
sight  we  came  on,  where  the  drive 
sweeps  round  at  the  comer  of  the 
house  !  Under  a  dark  tree  of  some 
sort,  and  on  a  garden  bench,  we  dis- 
covered the  figures  of  two  women. 
Or  rather,  one  sate  on  the  bench;  the 
other  lay  stretched  on  the  ground, 
with  her  head  cast  recklessly  back 
on  the  ledge,  her  hair  spread  in 
masses  over  it,  and  both  hands 
pressed  on  her  eyes  and  ears,  to 
shut  out  sight  and  hearing.  Her 
hps  were  open,  and  through  her 
white  teeth  came  wails  of  anguish, 
that  would  have  been  shrieks,  if 
nature  had  not  failed  her. 

But  the  elder  woman  sate  upright, 
in  scorn  of  all  such  weakness,  with 
her  gaunt  figure  drawn  like  a  cable 
taut)  no  sign  of  a  tear  on  her  shrunken 
cheeks,  and  the  whole  of  her  face  as 
numb  and  cold  as  an  iced  figure- 
head in  the  Arctic  seas.  Yet  no 
one,  with  knowledge  of  the  human 
race,  could  doubt  which  of  these 
two  Buffered  most. 

We  reined  up  our  horses,  and 
gazed  in  terror,  for  neither  of  them 
noticed  us;  and  then  we  heard, 
from  inside  the  house,  sounds  that 
made  our  flesh  creep.  Barking, 
howling,  snapping  of  teeth,  baying 
as  of  a  human  bloodhound,  fiK)thy 
splutterings  of  fury,  and  then  smoth- 
€i©d  yelling. 

"  Her  have  a  gat  'un  now,"  cried  a 
down,  running  round  the  end  of  the 
house,  as  if  he  were  enjoying  it. 
"Reckon  our  passon  wun't  baite 
much  moore,  after  Passon  Jack  be 
atop  of  'un." 

^*  Oh  sir,  oh  sir,  oh  for  God's  sake, 
air,"  cried  the  poor  lady  who  had 
Iain  on  the  ground,  rushing  up  to 


us,  and  kneeling,  and  trying  to  get 
hold  of  us ;  "  you  must  have  come 
to  stop  it,  sir.  Only  one  hour- 
allow  him  one  hour,  dear,  dear  sirs, 
for  repentance.  He  has  not  been  a 
good  man,  I  know,  but  I  am  his 
own  wife,  good  kind  sirs — and  if 
he  could  only  have  a  little  time,  if 
it  were  only  half  an  hour — he  might, 
he  might " 

Here  a  sound  of  throttling  came 
through  a  broken  window-pane,  and 
down  she  fell  insensible. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  cried 
Rodney  Bluett ;  "  is  it  murder,  mad- 
ness, or  suicide  1  Follow  me,  Davy. 
Here  I  go,  anyhow,  into  the  thick 
of  it." 

He  dashed  through  tlie  window ; 
and  I  with  more  caution,  cocking 
my  pistol,  followed  him,  while  I 
heard  the  clown  shouting  after  us — 

"  Danged  vules  both  of  'e.  Bide 
outside,  bide  outside,  I  tell  'e." 

Oh  that  we  had  remained  out- 
side !  I  have  been  through  a  great 
deal  of  horrible  sights,  enough  to 
harden  any  man,  and  cure  him  of 
womanly  squeamishness.  Yet  never 
did  I  behold,  or  dream  of,  anything 
so  awful  as  the  scene  that  lay  before 
me.  People  were  longing  to  look 
at  it  now,  but  none  (save  ourselves) 
durst  enter. 

It  was  Chowne's  own  dining- 
room,  all  in  the  dark,  except  where 
a  lamp  had  been  brought  in  by  a 
trembling  footman,  who  ran  away, 
knowing  that  he  brought  this  light 
for  his  master  to  be  strangled  by. 
And  in  the  comer  now  lay  his  mas- 
ter, smothered  under  a  feather-bed ; 
yet  with  his  vicious  head  fetched 
out  in  the  last  rabid  struggle  to  bite. 
There  was  the  black  hair,  black 
face,  and  black  tongue,  shown  by 
the  frothy  wainscot,  or  between  it 
and  the  ticking.  On  the  feather- 
bed lay  exhausted,  and  with  his 
mighty  frame  convulsed,  so  that  a 
child  might  master  him,  Parson 
Jack  Rambone,  the  strongest  man. 
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whose  8trengtli(like  all  other  powers) 
bad  laid  a  horrible  duty  upon  him. 
8obbing  with  all  his  great  heart  he 
lay,  yet  a&aid  to  take  his  weight 
off,  and  sweating  at  every  pore  with 
labour,  peril  of  his  life,  and  agony. 

<<  Oh  Dick,  Dick,"  he  said,  quite 
softly,  and  between  his  pantings; 
"  how  many  larks  have  we  had  to- 
gether, and  for  me  to  have  to  do 
this  to  you !  I  am  sure  you  knew 
me,  before  you  died.  I  think  you 
know  me  now,  Dick.  Oh,  for  Grod's 
sake,  shut  your  eyes  !  Darling  Dick, 
are  you  dead,  are  you  dead  ?  You 
are  the  very  cleverest  fellow  ever  I 
came  across  of.  You  can  do  it,  if 
you  like.  Oh,  dear  Dick,  Dick,  my 
boy,  do  shut  your  eyes  1 " 

We  stood  looking  at  them,  with 
no  power  to  go  up  to  them;  all  ex- 


perience failed  us  as  to  what  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do,  till  I  saw 
that  Chowne's  face  ought  to  have  a 
napkin  over  it  Kone  had  been 
laid  for  dinner ;  but  I  knew  where 
butlers  keep  them. 

When  I  had  done  this,  Parson 
Jack  (who  could  not  escape  from  the 
great  black  eyes)  arose,  and  said, 
"  I  thank  you,  sir."  He  staggered 
so  that  we  had  to  support  him; 
but  not  a  word  could  we  say  to  him. 
"  I  am  bitten  in  two  places,  if  not 
more,"  he  rather  gasped  than  said 
to  us,  as  he  laid  bare  his  enormous 
arms.  "I  care  not  mucL  I  will 
follow  my  friend.  Or  if  the  Lord 
should  please  to  spare  me,  hence- 
forth I  am  an  altered  man.  And 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  my  family,  will 
you  heat  the  kitchen  poker  1 " 


CHAPTER  LXVDL — THE  OLD  PrTCHER  AT  THE  WELL  AGAIN. 


It  helps  a  thoughtless  man  on 
his  road  towards  a  better  kingdom, 
to  get  a  glimpse,  every  now  and 
then,  of  such  visitations  of  the  Lord. 
When  I  was  a  little  boy,  nothing 
did  me  so  much  good  in  almost  all 
the  Bible,  as  to  hear  my  father  read 
the  way  in  which  Herod  was  eaten 
of  worms.  And  now  in  mature 
years,  I  received  quite  a  serious  turn 
by  the  death  of  this  Parson  Chowne 
ofignominious  canine  madness.  And 
still  more,  when  I  came  to  know  by 
what  condign  parental  justice  this 
visitation  smote  him. 

For  while  the  women  were  busy 
upHstairs  by  candle-light,  and  with 
some  weeping,  it  fell  to  Parson 
Eambone's  lot  to  lay  the  truth  be- 
fore us.  This  great  man  took  at 
once  to  Captain  Rodney  Bluett,  as 
if  he  had  known  him  for  years ;  nor 
did  he  fail  to  remember  me,  and  in 
his  distress  to  seek  some  comfort 
from  my  simple  wisdom.  So  hav- 
ing packed  all  the  country  boobies, 
constables,  doctors,  and  so  on,  out 


of  the  house,  we  barred  the  door, 
made  a  bright  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
and  sat  down  in  front  of  it,  while  a 
nice  cook  began  to  toss  up  some 
sweetbreads,  and  eggs  and  ham- 
collops,  and  so  on,  for  our  really 
now  highly  necessary  sustenance. 

You  may  remember  the  time  I 
met  with  a  very  nice  fcUow  (then 
Cbowne's  head-groom),  who  gave 
me  a  capital  supper  of  tripe  ele- 
gantly stewed  by  a  young  cook-maid, 
himself  lamenting  the  stress  (laid 
upon  him  by  circumstances)  not  to 
make  his  wife  of  her.  He  told  me 
then  with  a  sigh  of  affection  be- 
tween his  knife  and  fork,  that  social 
duties  compelled  him  instead  to 
marry  a  publican's  daughter,  with 
fifty  pounds  down  on  the  naO,  he 
believed,  if  it  was  a  penny.  Never- 
theless ho  felt  confident  that  all 
would  be  ordered  aright  in  the 
end.  Now  Providence  had  not  al- 
lowed such  a  case  of  faith  to  pass 
unrewarded.  He  married  the  pub- 
lican's daughter,  got  her  money,  and 
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paid  the  last  sad  duties  to  her,  out 
of  the  pocket  of  his  father-in-law,  in 
a  Christian-minded  manner.  And 
then  back  he  came  to  Nympton 
Eectory,  and  wedded  that  same 
cook-maid,  who  now  was  turning 
our  ham  so  cleverly  with  the  egg- 
slice.  Thus  we  could  speak  before 
them  both,  without  the  least  con- 
straint; and  indeed  he  helped  us 
much  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  the  family.  Also  two 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  who  had 
signed  the  warrant  for  poor  Chowne's 
end,  upon  the  report  of  the  doctors, 
but  could  find  no  one  of  strength 
and  courage  to  carry  it  out,  except 
Parson  Jack ;  these  sate  with  us  to 
get  their  supper,  before  the  long 
cold  ride  over  the  moors.  And 
there  sate  Parson  Jack  himself, 
with  his  thick  hands  trembling, 
hopeless  of  eating  a  morsel,  but 
dreading  to  be  left  alone  for  a 
moment. 

"  What  a  difference  it  wiU  make 
in  all  this  neighbourhood,  to  be 
sure  ! "  So  said  one  of  their  wor- 
ships. 

"  Ay,  that  it  will,"  answered  his 
brother  magistrate.  "Since  Tom 
Faggus  died,  there  has  not  been 
such  a  man  to  be  found,  nowhere 
round  these  here  parts;" 

"No,  nor  Tom  Faggus  himself," 
said  the  other :  "  a  noble  highway- 
man he  were ;  but  for  mind,  not  fit 
to  hold  a  candle  to  our  lamented 
friend  now  lying  up  there  in  the 
counterpane." 

Parson  Jack  shuddered,  and 
shook  his  great  limbs,  and  feigned 
to  have  done  so  on  purpose;  and 
then  in  defiance  collected  himself, 
and  laid  his  iron  hand  on  the  table, 
watching  every  great  muscle,  to 
see  how  long  he  could  keep  it 
from  trembling.  Then  I  arose  and 
grasped  his  hand — for  nobody  else 
mideiBtood  him  at  all — ^and  he  let 
me  take  it  with  reluctance,  wonder, 
and  then  deep  gratitude.     He  had 


been  saying  to  himself — as  I  knew, 
though  his  lips  never  moved;  and 
his  face  was  set,  in  scorn  of  all  our 
moralising — ^within  himself  he  had 
been  thinking,  "  I  am  Jack  Ketch ; 
I  am  worse ;  I  am  Caiu.  I  have 
murdered  my  own  dear  brother." 
And  I,  who  had  seen  him  brand  his 
bitten  arm  with  the  red-hot  poker, 
laying  the  glowing  iron  on,  until 
the  blood  lussed  out  at  it,  I  alone 
could  gage  the  strength  of  heart 
that  now  enabled  him  to  answer 
my  grasp  with  his  poor  scorched 
arm,  and  to  show  his  great  tears, 
and  check  them. 

Enough  of  this,  I  cannot  stand 
these  melancholy  subjects.  A  man 
of  irreproachable  life,  with  a  ten- 
dency towards  gaiety,  never  must 
allow  his  feelings  to  play  ducks  and 
drakes  with  him.  If  the  justice  of 
the  Almighty  fell  upon  Chowne — 
as  I  said  it  would — let  Chowne  die, 
and  let  us  hope  that  his  soul  was 
not  past  praying  for.  It  is  not  my 
place  to  be  wretched,  because  the 
biggest  villain  I  ever  knew  showed 
his  wit  by  dying  of  a  disease  which 
gave  him  power  to  snap  at  the  very 
devil,  when  in  the  fulness  of  time 
he  should  come  thirsting  to  lay 
hold  of  him.  And  but  for  my  pur- 
pose of  proving  how  purely  justice 
does  come  home  to  us,  well  con- 
tented would  I  be  to  say  no  more 
about  him.  Why  had  he  been 
such  a  villain  through  life?  Be- 
cause he  was  an  impostor.  Why 
did  he  die  of  rabid  madness,  under 
the  clutch  of  his  own  best  Mend? 
Because  he  lashed  hi^  favourite 
hound  to  fly  at  the  throat  of  his 
own  grandfather. 

I^ot  only  does  it  confirm  one's 
faith  in  the  honesty  of  breeding, 
but  it  enables  me  to  acquit  all  the 
Chownes  of  Devonshire — and  a  fine 
and  wholesome  race  they  are — of 
ever  having  produced  such  a  scamp, 
in  true  course  of  legitimacy;  also 
enables  me  not  to  point  out,  so 
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much  as  to  leave  all  my  readers  to 
think  of,  the  humble  yet  undeni- 
able traces  of  old  Davy's  sagacity. 

What  had  I  said  to  Mrs  Steel- 
yard, when  she  overbore  me  so, 
upon  an  empty  stomach)  <' Mad- 
am," I  said,  "  your  son,  you  mean !" 
And  it  proved  to  be  one  of  my 
famous  hits,  at  a  range  beyond 
that  of  other  men.  When  great 
stirs  happen,  truth  comes  out ;  as  an 
earthqu^e  starts  the  weasels. 

Everybody  knows  what  fine  old 
age  those  wandering  gypsies  come 
to.  The  two  most  killing  cares  we 
have,  are  money,  and  reputation. 
Here  behold  gypsy  wisdom !  The 
disregard  of  the  latter  of  the  two 
does  away  with  the  plague  of  the 
former.  -They  take  what  they 
want ;  while  we  clumsy  fellows  toU 
for  the  cash  as  the  only  way  to  get 
the  good  estimation.  Hence  it  was 
that  Ghowne's  grandfather  came 
about  stealing  as  lively  as  ever,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  A  wiry  and 
leathery  man  he  was,  and  had  once 
been  a&mons  conju;ir.  And  now 
in  his  old  age  he  came  to  sleep  in 
his  grandson's  bam,  and  to  live  on 
his  grandson's  ducks,  potatoes,  and 
pigeons.  This  was  last  harvest- 
time,  just  as  Chowne  was  enjoying 
his  bit  of  cub-hunting. 

Turning  in  from  his  sport  one 
day,  in  a  very  sulky  humour,  with 
the  hounds  he  was  educating,  the 
Parson  caught  his  grand&ther  with- 
drawing in  a  quiet  manner  from 
the  hen-roost  Kot  knowing  who 
it  was  (for  his  mother  had  never 
explained  ^  thing  to  him,  not  even 
that  she  was  his  mother)  he  thought 
it  below  his  dignity  to  ride  after 
this  old  fellow.  But  at  his  heels 
stalked  a  tall  young  hound,  who 
had  vexed  him  all  day  by  surliness, 
and  was  now  whipped  in  for  punish- 
ment. "At  him— loo  boy!"  he 
called  out;  "Hike  forrard,  catch 
him  by  the  leg,  boy !"  But  the 
hound  only  showed  his  teeth  and 


snarled ;  so  that  Chowne  let  out  his 
long  lash  at  him.  In  a  moment 
the  dog  sprang  at  his  master  who 
was  riding  a  low  cob-horse,  and  bit 
him  in  the  thigh  and  the  horse  in 
the  shoulder,  and  then  skulked  off 
to  his  kenneL  The  hound  was 
shot,  and  the  horse  shared  his  fate 
in  less  than  six  weeks  afterwards ; 
and  as  for  the  Parson,  we  know  too 
well  what  they  were  forced  to  do 
with  him. 

In  her  first  horror,  that  stony 
woman,  even  Mrs  Steelyard,  when 
her  son  came  ravening  at  her,  could 
not  keep  her  secret.  "It  ia  the 
judgment  of  God,"  she  cried ;  "  after 
aU  there  ia  a  God.  He  set  the  dogs 
at  his  grandfather,  and  now  he 
would  bite  his  own  mother !"  How 
she  had  managed  to  place  him  in  the 
stead  of  the  real  Chowne  heir,  I 
never  heard,  or  at  least  no  clear 
accoimt  of  it ;  for  she  was  not  (as 
we  know  already)  one  who  would 
answer  questions.  Let  him  rest, 
whoever  he  was.  His  end  was  bad 
enough  even  for  him. 

Enough  of  this  fright — ^for  it  was 
a  fright  even  to  me,  I  assure  you — 
let  us  come  back  to  the  innocent 
people  injured  so  long  by  his  vil- 
lany.  To  begin  with  Parson  Jack. 
Never  in  all  his  life  had  he  taken 
a  stroke  towards  his  own  salvation, 
until  by  that  horrible  job  he  earned 
repentance,  fear,  and  conscience. 
And  not  only  this  (for  none  of  these 
would  have  stood  him  in  any  ser- 
vice with  Chowne  stiU  at  his  el- 
bow), but  that  the  face, — ^which  had 
drawn  him  for  years,  like  a  loadstone 
of  hell,  to  destruction, — ^now  ever 
present  in  its  terror,  till  his  prayers 
got  rid  of  it,  shone  in  the  diuk  like 
the  face  of  a  scarecrow,  if  ever  he 
durst  think  of  wickedness.  His 
wife  found  the  benefit  of  this  change, 
and  so  did  his  growing  family,  and 
so  did  the  people  who  flocked  to  his 
church,  in  the  pleasure  of  being 
afraid  of  him.     In  the  roads,  he 
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XDight  bite ;  bat  in  his  suiplice,  be 
was  bound  to  behave  himself,  or  at 
least,  he  must  bite  the  church- 
vaxden  first.  Yet  no  one  would 
have  him  to  sprinkle  a  child,  until 
a  whole  year  was  over.  And  then 
he  restored  himself,  under  a  hint 
from  a  man  beyond  him  in  intellect ; 
he  made  everybody  allow  that  the 
poker  had  entirely  cured  him,  by 
preaching  from  the  bottom  of  his 
chest,  with  a  glass  of  water  upon  the 
cushion,  a  sermon  that  stirred  every 
heart,  with  the  text,  <'  Is  thy  ser- 
vant a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing!*' 

I  quit  him  with  sorrow ;  because 
I  found  him  a  man  of  true  feeling, 
and  good  tobacco.  We  got  on  to- 
gether so  warmly  that  expense  alone 
divided  us.  He  would  have  had 
me  for  parish-clerk,  if  I  could  have 
seen  my  way  to  it. 

What  prevails  with  a  man  like  me, 
foremost  first  of  everything)  Why, 
love  of  the  blessed  native  land — 
which  BT&rj  good  Welshman  will 
love  me  for.  I  may  have  done  a 
thing,  now  and  then,  below  our 
native  dignity,  except  to  those  who 
can  enter  into  all  the  things  we  look 
at.  It  is  not  our  nature  altogether, 
to  go  for  less  than  our  value.  We 
know  that  we  are  of  the  oldest 
blood  to  be  found  in  this  ancient 
island,  and  we  ask  nothing  more 
than  to  be  treated  as  the  superior 
race  should  be. 

In  the  presence  of  such  great  ideas, 
who  cares  what  becomes  of  mel  I 
really  feel  that  my  marriage  to  Folly, 
and  prolongation  of  a  fine  old  breed, 
scarcely  ought  to  be  spoken  of.  A 
man  who  has  described  the  battle  of 
the  Ifile  need  not  dwell  on  matri- 
mony. 

Hurried  speech  does  not  become 
me  on  any  other  subject  Every- 
body has  the  right  to  know,  and 
everybody  does  know,  how  the  whole 
of  North  Devon  was  filled  with  joy, 
talk,  and  disputation,  as  to  Commo- 


dore Bampfylde  and  the  brightness 
of  his  acquittal  They  drew  him 
from  Barnstaple  in  a  chaise,  with 
only  two  springs  broken,  men  having 
taken  the  horses  out,  and  done  their 
best  at  collar-work.  He  would  have 
gladly  jumped  out  and  kicked  them, 
but  for  the  feeling  of  their  good- 
will. 

Nothing  would  have  detracted 
from  this,  and  the  feasts  that  were 
felt  to  be  due  upon  it,  if  Squire 
Philip  had  only  known  how  not  to 
die  at  a  time  when  nobody  was 
seasonably  called  on  to  think  of 
death.  But  when  he  learned  the 
shame  inflicted  by  himself  on  his 
ancient  me,  ^ugh  trosting 
Chowne,  and  misbdieving  his 
brother  out  of  the  self  -  same 
womb;  and,  above  all,  when  he 
learned  that  Chowne  was  the  bastard 
of  a  gypsy,  he  cast  himself  into  his 
brother's  arms,  fetched  one  long  sigh, 
and  departed  to  a  better  world,  with 
his  hat  on. 

This  was  the  best  thing  that  he 
could  do,  if  he  had  chosen  the  time 
aright;  and  it  saved  a  world  of 
trouble.  Sir  Philip  felt  it  a  good 
bit,  of  course;  and  so  did  Sir 
Drake  Bampfylde.  Nevertheless,  if 
a  living  man  withdraws  into  a  shell 
so  calmly,  what  can  he  expect  more 
lively  than  his  undertakers  1 

This  was  good,  and  left  room  for 
Harry,  or  rather  young  Philip  Bamp- 
fylde, to  step  into  the  proper  shoes, 
and  have  practice  how  to  walk  in 
them.  Yet  he  was  so  caught  with 
love  of  service,  and  of  the  navy, 
and  so  mad  about  Nelson,  that  the 
General  could  not  help  himself;  but 
let  him  go  to  sea  again. 

Nelson  is  afloat  just  now.  The 
Crappos  and  the  Dons  appear  to 
have  made  up  their  minds  against 
us;  and  the  former  have  the 
insolence  to  threaten  a  great  in- 
vasion. If  I  only  had  two  arms, 
I  would  leave  my  Polly  to  howl 
about  me.     As    it    is,  they  have 
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tamed  me  into  a  herring !  Colonel 
Longher  has  raised  a  regiment,  and 
I  am  first  drill-sergeant ! 

Our  dear  Maid  of  Sker  would 
also  give  her  beautiful  son,  only 
six  months  old,  Bampfylde  Lougher 
Bluett,  to  go  to  the  wars,  and  to 
fight  tie  French ;  if  any  one  could 
only  show  her  the  way  to  do  without 
him.  He  cocks  up  his  toes,  in  a 
manner  which  proves  that  his  feet 
are  meant  for  ratlines. 

How  the  war  is  raging !  I  run  to 
and  fro,  upon  hearing  of  Felix  Far- 
ley's Journal,  and  am  only  fit  to  talk 
of  it.  Sir  Philip  comes  down,  with 
his  best  tobacco,  whenever  he  stops 
at  Candleston.  And  a  craft  has  been 
built  for  me  on  purpose,  by  the  old 
feUow  at  Appledore,  and  her  name 
it  is  the  "  Maid  of  Sker" — to  dance 
across  the  Channel,  whenever  a  one- 
armed  man  can  navigate.  Colonel 
Lougher,  and  even  Lady  Bluett, 
have  such  trust  in  me,  that  they 
cross  if  their  dear  Delushy  seems 
to  pine  too  much  for  her  husband. 
And  the  Maid  herself  has  brought 
her  son,  as  proud  as  if  he  came  out 
of  a  wreck,  to  exhibit  him  to  Moxy, 
and  Koger,  and  Bunny,  and  Strad- 
ling  the  clerk — in  a  word,  to  all  the 
pansh,  and  the  extra-parochial  dis- 
trict. 

Now  I  hope  that  nobody  will 
ask  me  any  more  questions  con- 
cerning any  one,  male  or  female. 
If  I  cannot  speak  well  of  a  person — 
my  rule  is  to  be  silent. 

Hezekiah  found  his  knaveiy  al- 
together useless.  He  scraped  him- 
self home  at  last;  and  built  a  bel- 
lows-organ at  Bridgend,  with  a  74- 


gun  crash  to  it.  His  reputation  is 
therefore  up — especially  since  he  re- 
joined the  church — ^in  all  churches 
that  can  afford  him.  Yet  he  will 
not  always  own  that  I  was  his  salva- 
tion. Hepzibah  prophesies  nothing, 
except  that  Polly's  little  son, "  David 
Llewellyn,"  will  do  something  won- 
derfiQ,  to  keep  the  ancient  name 
up. 

It  may  be  so.  And  I  think  that 
he  wilL  But  his  father  never  did  it. 
How  many  chances  have  I  missed  ! 
How  many  times  might  I  have  ad- 
vanced to  stem  respectability !  Yet 
some  folk  will  like  me  better,  and  I 
like  myself  no  less,  for  having  pre- 
tended to  be  no  more  than  I  am— ^-a 
poor  frail  fellow. 

The  children  still  come  down  to 
the  well,  with  three  of  our  Bunny's 
foremost,  they  get  between  my 
knees,  and  open  blue  or  brown  eyes 
up  at  me ;  in  spite  of  Koger  Berk- 
rolles  nodding  to  instil  more  manners, 
some  of  the  prettiest  stroke  my  white 
hair,  coaxing  for  a  story.  Then  they 
push  forward  little  Davy,  thinking 
that  I  spoil  him  so,  because  of  his  de- 
cided genius  giving  such  promise  of 
bard-hood — dready  it  would  do  you 
good  to  hear  him  on  the  Jew's  harp. 
Nevertheless  I  answer  firmly,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  at  least — 

"  Little  dears,"  is  all  I  say,  "  Cap- 
tain Davy  is  getting  old.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  a  tale,  but  easy  to  find  fault 
with  it.  You  tell  me  that  my  left 
arm  will  grow  quite  as  long  as  my 
right  one,  if  I  only  will  shake  it 
about,  and  keep  a  hoUow  sleeve  on. 
My  pets,  when  I  get  another  arm,  I 
will  tell  you  another  story." 
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I  AM  a  man  of  business.  When 
asked  "  What  linel"  I  generally  say, 
"Rather  hard  than  soft."  But  no 
matter — I  am  at  present  o£f  the  line. 
SufOice  it  to  say  that  I  do  not  dis- 
like my  business ;  but,^r  contra^  I 
do  very  much  like  a  few  weeks  of 
leisure  and  recreation  far  beyond 
its  reach  or  influence.  I  follow  no 
method  in  these  relaxations  of  the 
yoke  of  life — method  seems  to  me 
to  be  but  a  continuation  of  the  yoke 
in  a  new  form,  and  to  poison  re- 
laxation. But  it  is  my  general  aim 
to  get  in  among  such  objects  of 
art  or  nature  as  are  the  most  worthy 
of  enjoyment — picture  and  statue 
galleries,  great  buildings,  and  the 
Testigos  of  departed  empires  for  the 
one;  mountains,  gorges,  snowy 
peaks,  glaciers,  torrents,  and  forests 
for  the  other.  So  in  a  careless  way 
I  have  wandered  over  nearly  all  the 
best  scenery  of  these  islands,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  best  to  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  You  have  on 
other  occasions  afforded  me  space  for 
some  rambling  recollections  of  such 
wanderings.  I  believe  they  serve  a 
trifling,  yet  a  pleasant,  and  so  far  a 
useful  purpose.  They  are  gossip  for 
the  guidance  of  others. 

!N'o  doubt  we  have  now  a  mar- 
vellously rich  traveller's  library  of 
guide-books,  and  every  one  who  goes 
about  the  world  is  deeply  indebted 
to  those  who  have  compiled  them. 
Still  the  man  of  educated  tastes,  who 
is  devising  the  best  investment  for 
his  coming  weeks  of  recreation,  likes 
to  have  a  chat  with  a  friend  who 
bas  gone   over  the  ground.     The 
guide-book  is  for    reference   more 
than  rumination.     It  is  all  measured 
off  and  graduated  according  to  scales 
which  do  not  tally  with  the  sympa- 
thies of  every  rc^er.     Hence  the 
to  obtain  in  gossip  the  matter 


of  mere  personal  interest  that  index 
and  page  may  not  yield.  It  is  my 
desire  to  be,  as  far  as  print  will  per- 
mit, the  informing  party  in  the  gos- 
sip; and  that  a  dubious  reader  may 
judge  whether  we  have  commom 
sympathies  that  will  go  far  to  make 
an  equivalent  for  personal  commim- 
ion  with  a  travelled  fnend,  I  offer 
him  a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

I  have  a  deep  reverence  for  ex- 
plorers of  Africa  and  the  RockyMoun- 
tains — for  all  men  who  lead  lives  of 
wild  and  daring  adventure,  that '  in 
the  gratiflcation  of  a  passion  of  their 
own  strong  natures  they  may  bene- 
fit the  world.  A  percentage  of  the 
same  respect  I  have  for  your  Alpine 
Club  sort  of  people,  who  will  give 
year  after  year,  and  much  money, 
hardship,  and  danger,  to  the  object 
of  getting  at  some  special  snow- 
covered  summit  as  yet  untrodden  by 
man.  Somewhat  of  the  same  char- 
acter are  the  adventurous  young 
fellows  who  spend  a  year  or  two  in 
what  they  call  "sport"  in  the  Prairies, 
or  go  a-yachting  for  a  like  period 
among  the  icebergs.  But  only  a  few 
of  us  can  do  these  things,  even  if 
they  were  desirable  for  all;  and 
among  the  excluded  are  many  who 
can  draw  hearty  enjoyment  out  of 
the  crumbs  of  such  a  way  of  life  as 
may  fSedl  to  their  humbler  lot. 

The  great  secret,  in  my  opinion,  in 
such  a  small  investment  of  himian 
happiness  as  I  have  referred  to,  is 
absolutely  to  follow  inclination,  and 
to  disdain  the  uniform  beaten  path 
of  the  gfuide-books  on  the  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  ambitious  projects 
to  be  attempted  for  purposes  of 
paltry  notoriety.  Take  it  all  easily. 
If  you  lay  down  a  close  -  fitted 
scheme  of  operations,  you  either 
break  down  in  the  attempt,  probably 
before  the  accomplishment  of  the 
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maiu  object,  or  you  burden  yourself 
Vfiih  a  responsibility  of  activity, 
watchfulness,  and  anxiety,  to  which 
your  ordinary  business,  when  you  re- 
turn to  it,  feels  like  a  genuine  re- 
laxation. First  of  all,  in  such  a 
question  as  trying  Norway,  examine 
yourself  carefully  on  the  question 
whether  you  really  love  mountain 
scenery — love  it  so  well  that  long 
journeying  to  get  at  your  mountain 
ground,  and  cold,  and  heat,  and  fa- 
tigue after  you  have  reached  it^ 
all  come  welcome  to  you  for  the 
sake  of  that  love  of  the  moun- 
tain. K  your  honest  conscience  tells 
you  otherwise,  better  resolve  to  dis- 
port yourself  in  Belgium  or  the 
Ehenish  provinces,  surrounded  by 
all  abund^ce  of  hock,  and  beer,  and 
tobacco,  and  sausages,  with  so  much 
only  of  mountain  peril  and  adven- 
ture as  leads  you  to  the  top  of 
some  verdant  mount  where  stands  a 
temple  sacred  to  the  dispensation  of 
these  comforts  and  luxuries  after  the 
approved  fashion  of  Hermann.  It  is 
surely  time  that  there  should  come 
an  end  of  that  national  folly  that 
sets  our  sons  and  daughters  to  "  do  " 
some  established  piece  of  geography 
for  the  sake  of  ''  saying  "  they  have 
done  it.  Our  kinsmen  of  America, 
by  the  way,  participate  in  this 
mania,  and  are  enlarging  on  it  as  on 
everything  they  take  in  hand.  I 
remember  once  seeing  at  Antwerp  a 
young  couple  from  New  York,  who 
were  *'  doing  Europe."  London  and 
Paris  they  had  got  through — one 
day  to  each,  but  never  mind.  That 
both  had  been  visited  was  a  trium- 
phant fact  beyond  the  power  of  fate 
to  undo.  But  there  was  a  third 
thing  to  be  done — Switzerland  and 
the  Alps,  and  the  term  for  their 
inevitable  embarkation  to  recross 
the  Atlantic  was  running  so  near  as 
to  place  this  achievement  in  fright- 
ful periL  Their  terrors  and  anxie- 
ties aroused  a  sympathetic  feeling 
among  the  British  tourists,  whose 


hopes  and  fears  lay  within  a  narrower 
compass.  After  being  fully  examin- 
ed in  committee,  the  great  feat  was 
shown  to  be  possible.  If  they 
missed  no  train,  and  if  no  train  were 
detained  beyond  its  time,  they  might 
set  foot  on  a  point  of  Swiss  soil 
.whence  it  was  possible  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  snowy  tops  of  the 
Oberland  mountains,  provided  that 
at  the  critical  moment  the  sky  were 
perfectly  cloudless.  It  was  a  costly 
and  fatiguing  affair  had  success  been 
certain ;  but  then  consider  the  splen- 
did stakes  played  for — tohavebeenin 
Switzerland — ^to  have  seen  the  Alps ! 

We  all  hoped  success  to  them,  for 
they  were  amiable  and  simple,  and 
they  moved  us  with  their  sad  tales 
of  disappointment  in  minor  matters, 
for,  like  our  own  tourists,  they  had 
grievously  miscalculated  distances, 
and  expected  between  place  and 
place  to  meet  many  things  not  there. 
Queen  Mary's  apartments  in  Holy- 
rood  were  not  to  be  found  in 
London,  nor  was  Fingal's  Cave  to 
be  met  in  the  Channel.  They  were 
not  singular  in  making  such  geo- 
graphical confusion  regarding  places 
so  distant  from  their  own  home. 
It  is  common  to  others  besides 
tourists.  A  French  novelist  was 
laughed  at  in  this  country  for  en- 
abling Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a 
morning  ride  from  her  prison  at 
Bolton  to  behold  the  tops  of  her 
native  Grampians.  But  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  most  truthful  of  all 
romancers  in  his  adherence  to  geo- 
graphical and  historical  conditions, 
was  as  far  out  of  his  reckoning  when 
in  '  Anne  of  Geierstein '  he  made  the 
two  English  travellers  encounter 
'Hhe  magnificent  and  yet  fearful 
horrors  of  the  glaciers  "  in  travelling 
from  Lucerne  to  Basle. 

All  this  is  appropriate  to  the  first 
great  question  of  him  who,  when 
the  time  for  the  critical  decision 
approaches,  casts  a  wistful  eye  on 
Norway — how  is  he  to  get  there  and 
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back  ?  And  when  I  say  "  there,"  I 
mean  that  district  of  Norway  where 
he  will  find  its  grand  and  peculiar 
scenery.  Xorway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  are,  in  the  political  and 
historical  language  which  deals 
with  populations,  three  small  States. 
They  stand  near  each  other,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  a  cluster, 
not  extensive  enough  for  two  sove- 
reignties, as  they  now  are,  hut  more 
appropriate  to  one.  It  is  natural  to 
slip  from  this  into  the  supposition 
of  an  easy  intercourse  between  the 
different  units  of  the  group.  A 
httle  attention  to  comparative  dis- 
tances on  the  map  undeceives  us  in 
this  supposition ;  still  more  effec- 
tually and  somewhat  harshly  it  is 
dispersed  by  experience  in  Scan- 
dinavian travelling.  If  you  meet  a 
German  of  the  Baltic,  or  a  Dane,- 
or  an  inhabitant  of  the  south  of 
Sweden,  who  has  been  a  traveller 
for  pleasure,  you  will  find  that  he 
has  not  sought  it  in  Korway,  but 
probably  in  Scotland,  Switzerland, 
or  the  Tyrol.  The  Norwegian 
scenery  is  twice  as  far  from  his 
door;  and  if  it  were  only  just  as 
far  geographically,  it  would  be 
three  times  as  long  a  journey  in  the 
consumption  of  time.  In  fact,  our 
opportunities  for  such  a  visit  are 
better  in  this  country.  But  still  for 
us  the  journey  is  no  trifle.  The 
easiest  way  to  accomplish  it  is  by 
sea,  but  to  some  this  will  open 
grave  considerations.  We  saw  the 
other  day  a  fiiend  £resh  returned 
from  the  Fiords  who  said  that  his 
voyage  to  and  from  his  selected 
touring-ground  cost  him  ten  days 
of  "  pitch  and  toss."  Being  a  cynic, 
with  a  peculiarly  constituted  stom- 
ach, his  griefs  were  not  of  the 
visual  kind  associated  in  many  a 
nd  memory  with  rough  sea  pas- 
ttgea,  It  took  a  shape  mixed  in 
Bome  measure  with  indignant  wrath 
towaids   those    who,  conscious  of 
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their  infirmities,  make  a  long  voy- 
age loathsome  to  those  who  say 
with  Campbell,  "  Hail  to  thy  face 
and  odours,  glorious  sea,"  and  can 
even  enjoy — 

"  Old  ocean's  satomalian  daj8, 
And  roaring  nights  of  revelry  and  sport 

Our  friend's  ten  days'  experience 
of  the  frailty  of  his  brother  men 
had  imbittered  and  distorted  his 
notions  of  the  social  duties.  He 
maintained  that  under  its  influence 
they  lost  all  sense  of  decency  and 
of  integrity  so  &r  as  concerned  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  to  which 
you  are  entitled  to  throw  your 
burden  on  your  neighbours.  "  TVe 
provide  hospitals  for  those  who  are 
the  inevitable  victims  of  disease  and 
accident  when  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  for  proper  treatment ;  but  what 
right  have  people  to  go  to  sea  and 
bring  all  the  horrors  of  the  hospital 
under  the  eyes  and  nose  of  those 
who  have  gone  down  into  the  sea 
in  ships  with  the  view  of  thoroughly 
enjoying  themselves  1  K  nothing 
else  could  abate  the  nuisance,  let 
it  be  enacted  and  posted  up  in  each 
steamer  that  all  who  give  way  to 
such  spiteful  frailties  shall  be 
thrown  overboard."  "Without  con- 
curring in  measures  of  so  rigorous  a 
character,  we  can  readily  feel  that 
he  who  goes  to  sea  for  pleasure  is 
entitled  to  grumble  at  the  Mazentian 
sort  of  companionship  he  is  bound 
to  endure,  and  that  his  sufferings 
should  obtain  a  little  more  sym- 
pathy than  they  receive  hom  those 
who  have  been  the  cause  of  it  In 
fact,  to  them  the  misery  of  the 
voyage  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears. 
They  are  in  a  sort  of  trance  of  half- 
somnolent  stupor,  unconscious  of 
misery  as  endured  in  themselves  or 
as  inflicted  on  others.  Your  infirm 
sea-goers  should  look  to  this,  and 
remember  that  they  ought  not  so 
much  to  deem  themselves  objects  of 
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compassion,  as  to  sufifer  remorse  of 
conscience  for  the  grievous  ii\jaries 
inflicted  by  them  on  innocent  plea- 
sure-seekers. 

But  how  is  the  person  so  afflicted 
and  afflicting  to  get  to  Norway? 
Well,  the  case  is  hard,  and  deserves 
consideration.  No  doubt  there  are 
ways  of  abbreviating  the  sea  voyage, 
but  if  we  do  this  to  the  utmost,  a 
journey  to  the  scenery  of  Norway 
will  be  rather  longer  than  to  Turkey. 
You  cross  the  Channel  at  Dover  or 
Folkestone,  then  the  railways  carry 
you  round  by  Hanover  and  Ham- 
burg to  Altona,  where  there  is  a 
trifling  water  run  to  Kosore  in  Zea- 
land, and  another  still  shorter  passes 
you  on  from  Elsineur  to  Helsingfors, 
and  so  you  are  in  the  peninsula 
wherein  you  intend  to  enjoy  your- 
self. But  when  you  are  here  in 
Sweden,  and  even  if  you  should  go 
onwardandgetonNorwegian  ground, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  up  a 
fitted  account  between  space  and 
time,  the  end  of  which  may  be  a 
balance  against  time  so  heavy  that 
if  it  is  to  be  liquidated  in  the  scenery 
of  glaciers  and  snowy  mountains,  it 
wiU  be  a  better  investment  to  turn 
to  the  right  and  gain  Switzerland 
or  the  T^l,  than  to  press  north- 
wards. I  fear  the  necessary  con- 
clusion from  these  casual  hints  is, 
that  the  Norwegian  tour  for  those 
who  must  take  it  economically  in- 
volves a  considerable  sea  voyage, 
and  is  consequently  to  be  accom- 
plished only  by  titiose  who  take 
kindly  to  the  sea,  or  that  other  and 
less  estimable  class  already  referred 
to,  who,  having  made  up  their  minds 
to  endure  a  certain  amount  of  per- 
sonal affliction,  have  no  hesitation 
in  dooming  their  fellow-travellers  to 
afflictions  of  a  more  appalling  char- 
acter. For  reasons  to  be  presently 
stated  let  us  take  Bergen  as  a  point 
to  be  reached,  and  see  how  it  is 
done  under  present  arrangements, 
and  how  it  might  be  done.    A  not 


unusual  plan  is  to  sail  in  the  first 
place  for  Hamburg.  That  town  is 
now  the  gate  to  many  eminent  parts 
of  the  Continent — ^the  Hartz,  Sax- 
ony and  the  scenery  of  the  Upper 
Elbe,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and 
the  TyroL  Hence  the  opportunities 
of  going  anywhere  by  Hamburg  are 
frequent,  and  Hamburg  is  dose  to 
Denmark,  and  Denmark  is  close  to 
Sweden  and  Norway.  But  Hamburg 
IB  about  twice  as  far  from  Bergen  as 
the  nearest  point  on  the  British 
coast  is,  and  though  there  is  frequent 
communication  between  this  country 
and  Hamburg,  it  does  not  follow 
that  you  will  get  right  on  from  that 
port  to  your  final  destination:  on. 
the  contrary,  you  will  probably  dis- 
cover that  you  may  wait  long  ere 
you  find,  or  may  perhaps  never  find, 
a  vessel  sailing  from  Hambuig  to 
Bergen  direct,  and  that  joja  chance 
of  getting  there  within  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  so  will  depend  on  the  suc- 
cess of  your  calculations  about  the 
available  means  of,  in  the  first  place, 
reaching  Copenhagen,  or  Stockholm, 
or  Gotenburg,  or  Christiania,  or 
Christiansand,  in  one  or  other  of 
which  places  you  must  abide  until 
certain  arrangements  about  which 
you  have  not  been  consulted  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  getting  either 
to  Bergen  itself,  or  to  some  place 
nearer  it  on  the  map,  but  possibly 
more  distant  from  it  if  we  make  a 
junction  of  time  and  place,  and  in- 
clude delay  in  the  calculation. 

There  are  vessels  to  Christiania 
and  Christiansand,  both  in  Norway ; 
but  landing  at  either  you  are  still  a 
long  way  from  Bergen.  Christian- 
sand being  in  the  absolute  south 
of  Norway  is  the  nearer  point  to 
Bergen  by  sea.  But  the  coasting 
steamer  between  the  two  places  has 
many  incidental  duties  to  perform 
on  the  way;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
sail  a  vessel  frY>m  some  port  in  Soot- 
land  right  into  Bergen  harbour  in 
much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  per- 
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form    tke    usual    voyage    between 
Chnstiansand  and  Bergen. 

At  Bergen  I  found  great  reliance 
on  a  packet,  plying  between  that 
port  and  Hull,  touching  at  Chii»- 
tiansand.  It  had  the  advantage 
over  such  vessels  as  dropped  you  at 
Cbristiansand  and  left  you  there, 
that  you  could  get  on  to  your  des- 
tination without  waiting  through 
some  indefinite  time  for  a  native 
vessel  going  in  the  same  direction. 
Bat  the  map  will  at  once  show  that 
this  is  a  long  sea  voyage  when  com- 
pared to  other  sea  courses  between 
Britain  and  Norway.  Measure  the 
distance  between  the  north-east 
shoulder  of  the  coast  of  Scotland 
and  Bergen — ^you  will  find  that  it 
is  little  more  than  half  the  distance 
between  Hull  and  Bergen,  while 
this  latter  is  of  course  increased  in 
the  actual  voyage  by  the  diverg- 
ence to  ChristiansancL  In  short, 
for  reasons,  as  I  have  said,  to  be 
afterwards  laid  down,  the  direct  sail 
across  the  North  Sea  from  Scotland 
to  Bergen,  is  the  way  to  reach  the 
characteristic  scenery  of  Norway 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  sea 
travelling.  Farther,  if  we  desire  in 
a  straight  line  the  shortest  passage 
between  Great  Britain  and  Norway, 
this  is  it  The  old  Norsemen  knew 
that  well  when  they  swarmed  over 
and  peopled  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland. 

This  shortest  way  to  Norway, 
however,  is  the  property  of  but  one 
part  of  the  empire---that  which  pro- 
jects  furthest  in  the  direction  of 
north-east.  The  inhabitants  of 
South  Britain,  if  it  were  open  to 
them,  would  have  a  certain  amount 
of  inland  travelling  in  England  and 
Scotland,  to  enter  against  the  pre- 
sent amount  of  inland  or  other  tra- 
Telling  necessary  to  be  undertaken 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
under  the  present  arrangements. 
But  when  we  come  to  fix  the  ao- 
eoont^   the  balance   is    largely  in 


favour  of  taking  at  home  the  land 
journey  that  must  be  taken  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  In  the  first 
place,  it  comes  easier  to  us  in  cal- 
culation of  time  and  many  other 
items  to  reach  a  port  in  Britain,  and 
then  take  ship,  than  to  work  our 
way  through  the  Continental  arrange- 
ments for  land  travelling.  Then 
the  whole  inland  journey,  if  taken 
on  this  side,  can  be  accomplished 
by  train,  while  there  is  no  getting 
to  Bergen  without  posting,  estimated 
in  hundreds  of  British  miles  ac- 
cording to  the  point  where  the  trar 
veller  leaves  steam  behind  him. 

All  this,  of  course,  presupposes 
the  possession  of  what  we  have  not 
— duect  steam  communication  be- 
tween the  north  of  Scotland  and 
Bei^gen.  Towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  steam  navigation  route, 
there  are  many  considerations  be- 
sides the  mere  breadth  of  water  to 
be  crossed. 

Trade,  in  fact,  is  almost  the  su- 
preme criterion  in  our  steamship 
intercourse  with  Northern  Europe. 
K  it  be  not  yet  quite  clear,  I  hope 
further  topographical  explanations 
vnUl  make  it  so— that  the  best  way 
to  abbreviate  the  sea  passage  to  the 
focus  of  the  Norwegian  scenery  is 
by  a  passage  fiom  Scotland  to  Ber- 
gen. Fraserburgh  or  Peterhead 
would  be,  of  course,  the  absolutely 
nearest  ports  of  departure ;  but  if 
we  pass  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  and 
fall  back  on  Edinburgh,  which  al- 
ready has  a  large  trade  with  Nor- 
way, we  yet  cut  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  off  the  distance  be- 
tween Hull  and  Bergen.  Still,  as 
I  say,  the  tourist  will  only  get  this 
as  a  boon  firom  the  trader,  who 
will  decide  whether  a  trade  between 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  capital 
of  the  central  districts  of  Norway 
will  be  remunerative.  That  the 
present  line  of  trade  should  be  hy 
Cbristiansand  and  Christiania,  is 
because  these  ports  are  on  the  lino 
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of  traffic  between  the  far  north  and 
the  ports  of  Denmark  and  Germany. 
Bergen  is  in  reality,  distant  as  it  is, 
the  richest  and  most  commercial  city 
inNorway.  A  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness  transactedby  thenorthem  towns 
of  Norway  is  supplied  to  them  from 
Bergen.  I  found  there  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  English  ship- 
building house  making  arrangements 
to  supply  the  community  with  steam- 
vessels  for  the  passage  to  America ; 
and  one  would  naturally  think  that 
T^hen  trade  can  perfon/such  a  feat 
as  this,  it  would  find  the  direct  trade 
with  the  Firth  of  Forth  lucrative. 

Steam  has  done  everything  in 
endowing  us  with  the  riches  of  this 
new-found  pleasure-land.  We  feel 
this  more  fully  after  we  have  set  foot 
on  the  shore  of  Gramle  Norge  than 
when  we  are  struggling  to  get  there. 
We  might  more  certionly.  count  on 
getting  there  without  its  aid  than 
on  wending  our  way  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  scenery.  To  one  only 
fortunate  being — the  yachter — are 
these  treasures  open  without  the 
aid  of  steam ;  and  to  him — always 
supposing  that  he  has  in  some  mea- 
sure satisfactorily  settled  the  ques- 
tion how  he  and  his  yacht  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  North  Sea  —  once  inside  the 
gates  of  the  Fiord,  he  has  such  re- 
sources in  long  stretches  of  shel- 
tered water  wending  through  ever- 
varying  but  ever-divine  scenery,  as 
it  is  certain  no  other  part  of  Europe 
accessible  by  sea  can  afford  to  him. 

But  the  commonplace  wanderer 
who  pays  his  fare  has  his  harvest  of 
beauty  and  rarity  too,  if  he  knows 
how  to  reap  it.  And  here  is  the 
lesson  that  he  has  to  take  in,  namely, 
that  he  is  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  country  he  is  in, 
and  the  relation  to  this  geographical 
distribution  of  the  various  arrivals 
and  departures  of  public  convey- 
ances^ and  especially  of  steam-ves- 


sels. If  he  do  not  condescend  to 
do  this,  he  may  find  himself  waiting 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  in  some  deso- 
late seaport,  while  a  little  attention 
might  have  afforded  him  the  be- 
stowal of  these  days  on  the  glitter- 
ing  watera  and  xmder  the  beautiful 
cliffs  of  the  Fiord.  The  traveUer 
is  himself  entirely  to  blame  if  he 
wastes  his  opportunities  by  such 
blundera ;  for,  in  justice  to  tho 
Norwegians,  it  can  be  said  that 
they  have  done  everything  reason- 
able to  help  him.  Every  week  in 
sunmier  there  appears  the  ''  Norges 
Kommunikationer  eller  Eeiseblad,'' 
— a  general  time-table  of  all  pubUe 
means  of  travelling  by  water  and  by 
land.  It  is  printed  in  Christiania, 
but  it  is  seen  everywhere.  It  may 
be  bought  for  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  penny ;  but  the 
value  of  such  a  possession  in  some 
remote  station,  where  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  one  is  to  get  home  in 
a  week  or  in  a  month,  is  hardly  to 
be  estimated  in  cash. 

Though  issued,  as  I  have  said, 
weekly,  its  information  generally 
extends  far  beyond  the  week  of 
issue.  We  have  not  only  the  times 
of  the  departure  of  vessels  for  Hull, 
Leith,  Hamburg,  Denmark,  and 
other  places  foreign  to  Norway,  but 
the  times  when  the  steamera  touch 
at  all  the  countless  landing-stations 
on  the  long  stretches  of  the  Fiord. 
And  these  steamera  in  the  Fiord  are 
of  themselves  a  new  and  invaluable 
gift  to  the  wanderar.  It  used  to  be 
said,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
vessels  making  the  periodical  long 
coasting  voyages  between  Christiania 
and  Hammerfest  ran  up  all  the  inlets, 
and  afforded  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Where  creeks  or  bays  a 
few  miles  long  led  up  to  towns  or 
inhabited  districts,  then  the  vessels 
put  in  on  the  way  of  their  traffic. 
But  how  long  time  any  vessel  would 
take  to  sail  from  the  south  to  the 
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north  end  of  Norway,  runningnp  each 
successive  sea-arm  and  never  crossing 
any,  may  be  imagined  but  not  calcu- 
lated, when  it  is  said  that  the  Sogne 
Fiord  alone  would  occupy  a  we^k. 

From  the  invaluable  Eeiseblad, 
and  ^m  district  maps,  the  stranger 
will  discover  how  far  his  available 
leisure  will  enable  him  to  thread  all 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  Sogne 
and  its  neighbour  the  Hardanger. 
He  will  weigh  with  hiniseK  in  joint 
estimates  of  his  tastes  and  his  dis- 
posable time  how  far  he  is  to  stake 
his  fate  in  the  vessel  he  may  be  in 
for  the  time,  and  how  far  he  will 
take  his  chance  of  enjoyment  at 
any  of  its  many  stations,  or  go  a- 
ehore  and  remain  for  its  successor. 
In  short,  his  resources  are  abun- 
dant and  all  pleasant.  Perhaps 
he  may  find  some  difficulty  in 
mastering  the  technicalities  of  the 
Eeiseblad,  but  not  of  a  formidable 
kind,  if  he  set  his  face  to  it  dog- 
gedly, as  Johnson  says.  The  good- 
natured  Norw^ans  have  done 
everything  they  can  for  him,  since, 
indeed,  they  have  supplied  him 
with  a  glossary  of  terms — and  a  very 
sensible  glossary  it  is,  as  this  extract 
at  the  beginning,  in  which  the  Eng- 
lish meanings  are  printed  in  italics, 
will  show:  Af,  of;  Afgang,  de- 
parture ;  Afgangstider,  hours  of  de- 
parture; Afgangsdagene,  days  of 
departure;  Afstandf  distance. 

That  he  may  do  full  justice  to 
the  Beiseblad  and  to  himself,  the 
tourist  should  secure  local  maps 
.according  to  the  districts  to  be  dis- 
tingoished  by  his  presence.  The 
usual  British  geographical  maps  of 
the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula 
.are  as  useless  to  him  as  a  map  of 
Europe.  The  best  of  them  will  per- 
haps comprise  the  whole  of  the 
acenery  district  in  a  comer  four 
inches  square.  The  basin  of  each  of 
the  laiger  Fiotds,  given  in  sufficient 
detail  for  practical  purposes,  will 
-cover  as  huge  a  map  as  one  can 


conveniently  handle  in  tbo  open 
air.  It  would  strengthen  the  in- 
tending tourist's  hands  if  such  maps 
could  be  obtained  in  this  country, 
that  he  may  see  his  work  before 
him.  Such  aids,  and  an  English 
translation  of  the  Eeiseblad,  are 
among  the  possible  additions  to  the 
already  highly-favoured  lot  of  the 
wanderer  in  Norway. 

So  much  for  the  means  of  inde- 
pendent action.  But  there  is  another 
alternative  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter open  to  him.  He  can  put 
himself  under  tutelage  or  direction, 
and  leave  the  responsibility  of  laying 
out  the  whole  scheme  of  his  labours 
and  his  enjoyments  to  a  master- 
spirit. Almost  every  visitor  to 
Norway  buys  Bennett's  Handbook  : 
it  has  the  advantage  over  those  made 
up  at  home,  that  it  is  refreshed  year 
by  year  with  information  on  the 
spot.  In  its  first  page  we  are  told 
as  one  of  the  blessings  of  Christiania, 
that  "  Mr  Bennett  is  generally  on 
board  as  soon  as  the  English  steamers 
arrive  at  the  quay,  or  as  soon  as  the 
custom-house  officer  comes,  and,  if 
requested,  will  convey  to  his  own 
house  the  luggage  of  those  who 
wish  to  be  fitted  out  by  him  with 
carioles ;  and  in  case  there  is  any- 
thing subject  to  duty,  he  will  clear  it 
through  the  custom-house."  Hence, 
as  one  duly  warned,  I  have  been 
careful  to  avoid  placing  my  first 
step  in  Norwegian  ground  at  Chris- 
tiania, for  in  vain  is  the  net  spread 
in  the  sight  of  any  bird.  But  there 
may  be  others  who  take  a  difierent 
view  of  such  matters  ;  and  it  is 
but  fair  that  they  should  be  made 
aware  of  the  existence  and  functions 
of  the  great  Bennett.  I  admit,  too, 
that,  but  for  the  risk,  I  might  have 
endeavoured  to  get  a  sight  of  that 
master  of  the  art  of  guideship— one 
to  whom  those  who  haunt  the  Ober- 
land  or  Killamey  are  but  as  common 
rank  and  file  in  comparison  with  a 
Napoleon  or  a  Wellington.     This 
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oiganisation  of  all  the  offices  that 
minister  to  the  wants  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  toniist — connecting 
goideSy  drivers,  and  valets  with  a 
sort  of  hierarchy,  or  army  under  a 
general — ^is  one  of  the  suhlime  ideas 
conceived  from  time  to  time  by  the 
great  minds  of  the  world.  It  is 
likely  that  to  many  he  has  proved 
the  guide,  philosopher,  and  £nend ; 
and  if  he  bias  also  been  their  master, 
owner,  and  driver,  it  were  pity  to 
disturb  them,  good  souls,  uncon- 
scious in  their  happy  slavery. 

Lest  any  member  of  the  tourist 
flock  should  be  a  desolate  wander- 
er, unable  to  find  his  Nestor  and 
guide,  there  is  at  the  end  of  the 
Guide-Book  to  Norway  a  small  map 
or  ground-plan,  showing  on  a  con- 
spicuous street  on  the  one  hand 
"the  way  to  the  palace,"  on  the 
other  "  Bennett's  house," — thus  pro- 
viding against  the  confusion  with 
one  another  of  two  distinguished 
establishments.  like  all  really 
great  rulers,  one  sees  that  Bennett 
supports  his  power  by  a  policy,  and 
appears  to  act  not  so  much  by  the 
dictates  of  his  own  will  as  by  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  His  is 
a  constitutional  government,  and 
one  important  clause  in  the  charter 
of  its  constitution  is  very  neatly  and 
clearly  explained  in  the  following 
terms: — 

"The  Tourist's  Club  ought  to  be 
supported  by  every  traveller  in  Nor- 
way. The  subscription  is  one  dollar  a- 
year  for  an  annual  subscriber,  or  ten 
dollars  for  a  life  subscriber.  This  sum 
entitles  the  donor  to  receive  a  copy  of 
an  interesting  book  published  eveiy 
year,  and  accoimting  fi>r  the  outlay  of 
the  money,  &c.  Mr  Bennett  keeps  a 
book,  in  which  any  one  may  enter  his 
name  as  a  subscriber,  and  he  will  un- 
dertake to  forward  the  annual  publica- 
tion through  the  book-post.  The  sub- 
scriptions are  laid  out  in  facilitating 
tourists  to  see  waterfalls,  &c,  which 
would  otherwise  be  inaccessible.  Mr 
Bennett  attends  the  annual  meeting 
himself,  and  will  be  happy  on  such 


occasions  to  make  proposals  that  any 
member  may  suggest  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  tourists.  Members 
of  the  Club  can  buy  at  Mr  Bennett's, 
for  20  skUlings  Norw.,  a  badge  with 
which  they  can  prove  to  the  peasants 
at  the  huts,  and  other  places  supported 
by  the  Tourist  Club,  that  they  are 
members  of  the  same,  which  will  secure 
them  civility  and  a  preference  to  the 
beds." — Handbook,  p.  2. 

Thus  we  see  that  Bennett,  like 
other  sovereigns,  has  established  an 
order  of  chivalry,  with  an  appropri- 
ate decoration  and  important  civil 
privileges. 

Bennett  is,  on  the  whole,  evident- 
ly a  magnanimous  despot,  showing 
himself  so  in  the  many  shapes  in 
which  he  offers  to  the  British  tour- 
ist the  means  of  helping  himself. 
He  seems  to  say,  If  you  can  get  on 
without  me,  do  so  by  all  means,  and 
here  is  no  end  of  guiding  literatuie 
to  help  you.  An  important  element 
in  this  literature  is  a  '^  selection  of 
phrases  for  tourists  travelling  in 
Norway,  by  T.  Bennett."  In  this 
he  shows  a  marvellous  sagacity  in 
anticipating  the  natural  tastes  and 
desires  of  his  countrymen ;  and  if 
there  is  any  influence  that  would 
induce  them  to  learn  a  little  Norsk, 
he  has  certainly  found  it  in  the 
attractive  utterances  which  he  en- 
deavours to  teach  them;  as,  for 
instance,  "What  can  I  have  to 
drink r*  "Have  you  any  beerl" 
"Bring  another  bottle  of  beer." 
"Bring  me  a  glass  of  brandy." 
"  Let  me  have  a  glass  of  hot  brandy- 
and-water."  "  Have  you  any  Eng- 
lish porter  1"  "Have  you  any 
claret  %  Anj  champagne  1  Any 
hock?"  "Let  me  have  a  bottle 
of  gin."  Nor  are  other  wants  of 
the  Christian  gentleman  neglected^ 
though  whether  they  are  of  so 
urgent  a  character  may  be  doubted. 
"Where  is  the  church  1"  "How 
far  off  is  the  church?"  "What 
time  does  the  service  begin  ? " 
"  Where  is  the  clergyman's  house  1  '* 
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Bennett  Kas  not  overlooked  the 
means  of  expressing  the  national 
impatience.  K  you  want  to  say, 
"  Be  quick,"  "  Voer  snar  "  is  put  at 
your  disposal.  For  "look  alive," 
you  have  the  choice  of  "skynd  dig" 
and  "  voerlidt  snart"  In  this  class 
of  suggestions  we  do  not  find  that 
British  national  oath  which  has  re- 
sounded over  Europe  from  the  days 
of  Joan  of  Arc  downwards,  and  this 
we  must  hold  as  a  serious  omission. 
On  the  other  hand,  resources  are 
supplied  to  meet  desperate  emergen- 
cies ;  as,  for  instance,  "  Have  you 
anything  to  hale  out  the  hoat  with?" 
Thus,  if  you  find  the  vessel  filling 
with  water,  and  rapidly  sinking, 
you  have  the  consolatory  conscious- 
ness that  somewhere  in  your  lug- 
gage there  is  a  mentor  in  print,  and 
somewhere  in  its  pages  there  is  a 
resource  for  the  occasion,  and  it  is 
in  these  words :  "  Har  de  noget  at 
oese  Baaden  lens."  But  the  hene- 
volence  of  the  mentor  does  not  stop 
here.  These  words  are  spelt  in  the 
Danish  or  Norse  fashion;  hut  for 
ihe  relief  of  the  agonised  English- 
man,  he  has  them  as  they  would  he 
spelt  if  they  were  English  words : 
*'  Hahr  de  nohg-utt  ahtt  oesa  Bohd- 
mm  lenns."  This  must  render  the 
Tnaking  of  the  critical  inquiry  easy  to 
the  species  of  intellect  known  in  the 
tutorial  world  as  "the  meanest 
capacity." 

And  this  introduces  us  to  the 
great  Bennett  in  a  new  character — 
as  a  philosopher  of  the  phonetic 
school  Now  to  pronounce  it,  so 
as  to  he  intelligihle  to  the  natives, 
is  the  great  difficulty  with  all  who 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  a 
language  through  grammars,  diction- 
aries, and  the  reading  of  hooks. 
There  is  one  extremely  valuahle 
Tole  for  a  British  traveller  in  all  the 
eoimtiries  where  the  hase  of  the  lan- 
guage is  like  his  own  Teutonic. 
When  he  meets  with  a  word  that 
has  evidently  a  common  origin  with 


some  home  words,  although  it  is 
differently  spelt,  let  him  not  attempt 
to  pronounce  it  from  its  spelling — 
he  is  much  more  likely  to  he  under- 
stood if  he  use  the  corresponding 
home  word.  It  is  the  ambition  of 
Bennett,  however,  to  supersede  this 
clumsy  alternative,  and  to  give  you 
the  means  of  uttering  the  most  diffi- 
cult sentence  exactly  as  it  would  he 
uttered  by  the  native  Norsemen. 
An  instance  or  two  will  show  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  he  has  laid 
upon  the  tourist  by  this  service. 
The  great  first  question,  "What 
can  I  have  to  eat  ?  is  in  the  written 
language  "Hvad  kan  jeg  faa  at 
spise,"  but  as  pronounced,  "Vah 
kahnn  yei  fob  ahtt  speesal"  So 
also,  "  I  should  like  a  roast  chicken 
to  breakfast,"  "  Kan  jeg  faa  en  stegt 
Kylling  til  Frokost,"  is  phonetised 
into  "  Kahnn  yei  fob  en  stehgt  k'yl- 
Hg  tiU  Frohkost."  "Can  I  have 
roast  mutton  ? "  "  Kan  jeg  faa 
Faarestegj"  phonetised,  "Kahnn  yei 
fob  Fohr-a-stehg."  Perhaps,  when 
the  intending  British  tourist  has 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
facilities  for  easy  and  comfortable 
travel  thus  set  before  him,  it  may 
be  yet  an  additional  comfort  to 
know  that  his  own  native  English 
wiU  carry  him  over  a  great  part  of 
Norway.  He  owes  this  to  the 
energy  of  the  Bennetts,  and  others 
of  lus  countrymen,  and  to  the  nat- 
ural cleverness  and  civility  of  the 
natives.  If  he  choose  his  directions 
after  sufficient  inquiry  he  may  see 
many  places,  and  converse  with 
many  people,  without  speaking  or 
listening  to  any  ^language  but  his 
own.  It  is  not  merely  that  those 
who  have  to  deal  witii  travellers 
learn  a  roadside  English  for  travel- 
lers* purposes,  like  the  waiters  of 
the  hotels  in  Switzerland,  and 
thence  down  the  Ehine.  Through 
Norway,  there  is  a  far-spread  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  of  our  institutions  and 
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OUT  literature.  The  engmeer  of  one 
of  the  Fiord  steamers — ^the  station- 
master  who  sees  that  you  get  your 
cariole — men  of  that  class  will  take 
advantage  of  their  opportunity,  and 
ply  the  British  tourist  sometimes 
very  closely  for  knowledge  in  return 
for  what  they  impart.  And  when 
he  returns  home  and  narrates  his 
travels  and  adventures  in  the  com- 
mercial room,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  that  traveller,  in  retailing  his  col- 
loquies with  "  the  natives,"  reveal- 
ing tibe  language  in  which  it  has 
been  held,  nor  need  he  explain  how 
incompetent  he  found  himself  to 
improve  the  knowledge  of  these 
natives  on  the  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish literature. 

But  there  is  another  opening  for 
him  who,  having  no  language  hut 
his  own,  desires  to  penetrate  into 
distant  wilds,  where  he  will  utter 
that  language  in  vain.  Let  him 
provide  himself  with  a  Tolk — ^that 
is,  an  interpreter.  Such  a  posses- 
sion adds  a  new  and  potent  element 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Storr  Engla- 
sher.  It  announces  not  only  that 
he  does  not  condescend  to  know  the 
language  of  the  people  he  is  travel- 
ling among, 'but  also  that  he  can 
pay  well  for  such  a  distinction.  He 
thoroughly  enjoys  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  greatness,  being  some- 
thing like  that  of  a  Lord  Chancellor 
or  a  Secretary  of  State,  whose  high 
official  position  makes  it  becoming 
and  necessary  that  he  should  be 
attended  by  a  Private  Secretary. 
The  great  Bennett  may  be  trusted 
to  procure  a  Tolk  to  order  and  speci- 
fication— solemn  and  pompous,  or 
chatty  and  lively,  as  may  suit  his 
master's  turn  of  mind. 

And  now,  before  partingwith  the 
unseen  Mend^  let  me  say  a  word  in 
justice  to  a  certain  vein  of  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  running 
through  the  literary  counsel  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  do  not  par- 
take in  the  felicity  of  his  personal 


attentions.  "  The  object,"  he  says, 
"  of  the  day-book  at  the  stations  is 
to  complain  of  extortions,  or  other 
misconduct;  but  so  many  foolish 
remarks  are  made  by  some  EngUsh 
travellers  that  the  authorities  sel- 
dom pay  attention  to  anything 
written  in  English  on  that  account ; 
it  is  therefore  very  advisable  that 
this  should  be  discontinued."  And 
further,  'travellers  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  obligation  upon  the 
peasants  to  post  is  a  tax  upon  them, 
and  that,  so  far  from  their  confer- 
ring a  favour  upon  the  peasants  by 
hiring  the  horses,  the  latter  would 
be  much  better  pleased  if  there  was 
no  travelling  on  their  road. "  How  it 
is  that  in  a  country  where  the  people 
take  and  enjoy  freedom  of  action, 
this  yoke  should  have  been  secured 
upon  the  peasantry  near  the  high- 
roads, is  a  mystery.  But  it  is  surely 
adding  insult  to  ii^'uiy  when  the 
traveller,  who  is  so  entitled  to  take 
what  the  peasant  has,  may,  at  the 
same  time,  utter  haughty  taunts 
because  his  poor  possessions  are  not 
on  the  scale  of  the  posting  establish- 
ments that  were  on  the  old  English 
roads.  And  hence  is  a  very  just 
comment  by  our  author :  "At  the 
*  fast '  stations  a  certain  number  of 
horses  are  obliged  to  be  keptj  but 
during  certain  parts  of  the*  year, 
when  horses  are  much  in  demand, 
it  is  often  the  case  that,  instead  of 
a  complaint  being  written  against 
the  station-master  if  the  posting  is 
not  quite  as  may  be  wished,  an  ap- 
peal should  be  made  to  the  authori- 
ties to  increase  the  recompense  of 
the  station-master  in  order  that  He 
may  be  enabled  to  keep  more 
horses." 

Perhaps  the  reader  is  becoming 
tired  of  all  this  fiiss  of  anticipation 
and  preparation,  and  would  rather 
hear  what  I  have  to  tell  of  Norway 
itself  in  addition  to  what  he  may 
have  learned  otherwise.  He  will 
ask  why  I  speak  of  one  peculiar 
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comer  as  containing  "  the  scenery," 
when,  according  to  the  usual  authori- 
ties, Norway  is  entirely  composed  of 
scenery.  Open  the-guide  book  any 
where  and  read  what  you  find. 
Mark  the  place  on  the  map  and 
turn  up  some  other  a  thousand 
miles  distant  from  it,  the  one  de- 
scription is  the  echo  of  the  other. 
Magnificent  prospect  of  hill  and 
valley —  grand  cascade  —  splendid 
mountain  stream  —  abrupt  rocky 
pass  —  rugged  ascent,  and  so  on. 
Yet  this  is  all  truth  in  its  way.  It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  alight 
on  any  spot  in  Norway  where  there 
is  not  scenery.  I  never  had  an  op- 
portunify  at  least  of  doing  so.  It 
is  a  mountainous  and  forest-clad 
country,  and  where  these  features 
are  there  will  be  scenery.  Any 
part  of  it  is  therefore  a  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  dreary  sandy  flats  of 
Korthem  Germany,  which  firom  the 
other  side  of  the  Baltic  stretch  on- 
wards to  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathi- 
ans and  the  heights  of  the  Upper 
Elbe.  K  you  taJ^e  a  day  or  two  at 
any  of  the  small  towns  along  the 
coast — as  Christiansand  and  Stavan- 
ger — ^you  have  as  much  of  rock,  hill, 
and  forest  in  your  daily  walks  as 
can  be  crowded  together.  In  an 
hour's  saunter  from  your  comfortable 
inn,  you  may  come  unprepared  on 
a  cataract  that  would  be  famous  in 
all  the  guide-books  if  it  belonged  to 
Scotland,  and  would  wash  away  the 
Isle  of  Wight  with  all  its  chines  if 
it  could  be  made  to  ][)our  itself  forth 
there.  The  scenery  in  the  run  along 
the  coast  after  we  get  into  the  string 
of  islands,  is  full  of  variety  and  plea- 
sant interest  It  has  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  voyage 
along  the  west  of  Scotland  between 
the  Hebrides  and  the  mainland. 
It  is  perhaps  scarcely  so  grand, 
not  owning  any  conspicuous  peak- 
ed tops  like  CraachEm  and  Ben 
Nevis,  for  the  coast  hills  of  Scandi- 
navia are  dl  blnfb  of  a  pretty  imi- 


form  shape  and  height.  One  plea- 
sant feature  of  the  landscape  on 
either  side  of  the  Norwegian  coaster, 
is  not  seen  from  our  own,  the 
light-green  patches  on  the  brown 
hills,  where  the  Norse  farmers  nestle, 
either  in  single  families  or  small 
commimities.  Their  wooden  houses 
are  mere  dots  on  the  face  of  the  hill, 
but  the  pasture  surrounding  them  is 
of  the  most  exquisite  green  that  the 
eye  ever  enjoyed;  and  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar virtue  of  this  colour  that,  in- 
stead of  fatiguing  or  dazzling  the 
eye  with  splendour,  the  stronger  it 
is,  and  the  brighter  the  light  in  which 
it  is  thrown,  the  more  gratefully  does 
the  eye  rest  on  it.  Though  these 
nests  are  seen  by  looking  upwards 
and  over  the  tops  of  steep  rocks, 
they  are  not  so  far  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  as  many  of  our  moorland 
sheep-farms.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  are  thoroughly  sheltered,  and 
one  can  imagine  any  amount  of  rural 
comfort  and  felicity  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  inhabitants.  These 
green  spots,  and  some  eccentricities 
in  the  formation  of  the  rocks,  are 
the  chief  matters  of  interest  in  the 
coaflting  voyage  Avithin  the  islands 
or  skerries,  and  in  truth  the  plea- 
sures of  the  voyage  are  apt  to  be 
exaggerated  by  those  who  have  come 
into  its  shelter  after  suffering  the 
disquietudes  of  the  open  sea. 

Here  we  have  a  line  of  coast 
running  through  fourteen  degrees  of 
latitude,  and,  with  its  sinuosities, 
making  a  voyage  of  more  than  two 
thousand  miles.  There  is  no  gen- 
eral "  tableau,"  as  the  French  say, 
to  be  expected  of  such  a  country. 
One  man  has  perforated  a  hundred 
miles  or  so  from  one  town  or  station 
• — some  one  else  from  another,  and 
except  what  may  be  due  to  varia- 
tions in  the  animal  spirits  or  the 
literary  capacity  of  the  writers,  there 
is  little  variety  in  the  account  they 
have  to  offer.  Before  the  days  of 
steam  navigation  there  was  scarcely 
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a  notion  of  national  unity  in  the 
various  districts  of  I^orway — ^the  ad- 
yentuious  wanderer  who  went  ashore 
and  tried  to  see  something  of  the 
land,  knew  only  that  he  was  some- 
where on  the  shore  of  the  Korth 
Sea.  It  was  a  sea  of  many  perils 
and  abounding  in  marvellous  mon- 
sters, among  them  the  great  sea-ser- 
pent aB  we  see  him  depicted  in  the 
books  of  Pontoppidan  and  Olaus 
Magnus. 

In  the  days  of  our  Charles  II., 
Moses  Pitt,  an  author  and  pub- 
lisher, better  known  for  his  calami- 
ties than  his  achievements,  projected 
''  The  English  Atlas."  It  was  to  be 
historical  as  well  as  geographical, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  age, 
and  was  to  excel  in  magnitude  and 
fulness  of  information  the  great 
Atlas  of  the  Blaeuws  of  Amsterdam. 
It  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
volume,  and  no  other  effort  has 
since  been  made  in  this  country  to 
create  a  geographical  work  on  so 
large  a  scale.  It  began  at  the  north 
pole,  creeping  over  the  Continent, 
and,  unfortunately,  had  not  reached 
the  British  Islands  when  literary 
death  overtook  it.  Thus  it  is  mo- 
nopolised by  Russia,  the  Polar  dis- 
tricts, Scandinavia,  and  Germany. 
It  describes  each  district  at  great 
length,  and  Norway  is  conspicuous 
only  by  the  little  that  can  be  said 
on  so  imperfectly  known  a  land.  It 
tells  us  that  'Hhe  long  ridge  of 
high  mountains  which  divide  this 
kingdom  from  Sweden  are  contin- 
ually covered  with  snow,  whence 
intolerable  sharp  winds  are  sent 
down  into  the  valleys  beneath, 
which  by  this  means  become  deso- 
late and  TmfruitfuL  But  more 
southerly,  and  all  along  the  western 
coast,  the  air  is  much  more  temper^ 
ate,  and  would  be  healthful  enough 
if  not  corrupted  by  the  putrefaction 
and  stench  of  a  certain  kind  of  rats, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  lemmer, 
which    infect    the  whole    country 


with  the  epidemical  disease  of  the 
jaundice  and  a  giddiness  of  the  head^ 
which  is  most  especially  apt  to 
seize  on  strangers  unacquainted  with 
the  danger  and  iminsored  against 
the  dlBtemper." 

I  never  heard  of  this  form  of 
epidemic,  nor  of  the  '4emmer/' 
whose  unburied  dead  are  the  cause 
of  it  There  is  much  grumbling, 
especially  by  sportsmen,  about  pesti- 
lent insects  swarming  and  stinging 
in  the  summer  evenings.  But  this 
is  a  plague  peculiar  to  the  fisur  north, 
where  the  mere  holiday  rambler  is 
not  likely  to  be.  Those  who  take 
that  long  stretch  do  not  go  for 
scenery,  for  that  of  the  midland 
districts  is  much  £ner,  but  for  sport, 
or  the  benefit  of  crossing  the  Arctic 
circle,  contemplating  the  midnight 
sun,  and  moralising,  like  Carlyle's 
Teidelsdrockh,  ''when  behind  him 
lies  all  Europe  and  Asia  fast  asleep 
except  the  watchers." 

How  little  was  known  until  very 
recent  times  of  the  availability  of 
Norway  to  the  pleasure-seeker  will 
be  known  by  a  small  volume  of 
travel  very  popular  forty  years  ago. 
It  appeared  in  Constable's  '  Miscel- 
lany,' with  the  title,  ''  Narrative  of 
a  Tour  through  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  by  Derwent  Conway, 
author  of  Solitary  Walks  in  Many 
Lands."  Derwent  Conway  was 
Henry  David  Inglis,  an  author  credi- 
tably reputed  as  uniting  accuracy  to 
liveliness  and  picturesqueness  of  de- 
scription. Far  the  greater  part  of  his 
narrative  refers  to  Norway,  where 
he  sometimes  lived  with  personal 
friends,  and  sometimes  wandered  as 
the  humour  led  him.  He  had  thus 
abundant  opportunities  of  seeing 
both  the  people  and  their  country, 
and  he  made  good  use  of  these 
opportunities.  .His  book  is  elo- 
quent of  torrents  and  cataracts, 
remote  solitary  lakes,  gloomy  haunt- 
ed forests,  and  rug^d  rocky  clefts. 
He  invades  the  territory  of  the  wolf 
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and  the  bear,  and  dwells  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  mighty  solitudes 
through  which  he  wanders  day  after 
day.  It  was  a  refreshing  book, 
telling  of  new  ground  to  those  who 
were  getting  tired  of  the  long-trod- 
den circles  of  the  European  tourist. 
It  was  indeed  the  one  book  that  did 
more  than  any  other  to  direct  the 
eyes  of  the  pleasure-idler  towards 
Norway.  Yet  it  is  plainly  to  be 
seen,  in  reading  his  book,  that  ho 
had  not  come  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  characteristic  scenery  of 
Norway — characteristic  in  this,  tiiat 
it  is  to  be  found  in  Norway  and  no- 
where else.  It  has  doubtless  hap- 
pened so  with  many  others  as  with 
Inglis.  They  have  wandered  about 
in  fine  wild  scenery,  unconscious 
that  beyond  it  lies  other  scenery  as 
much  abore  it  in  excellence  as  the 
Trossachs  are  above  Habbie's  Howe. 
I  now  propose  that  we  shall  find 
our  way  geographically  to  the  re- 
gions of  that  scenery,  by  beginning, 
like  teacher  and  schoolboy,  with 
certain  primary  truths.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  railway  system  is  now 
one  of  our  guides  to  physical  geo- 
graphy. We  see  the  lines  passing 
up  the  ralley  of  the  Alps,  but  the 
whole  railway  system  of  Europe  is 
put  to  a  dead  stop  by  the  clump  of 
stumpy  hillocks  called  the  Harz 
Mountains.  They  are  not  perforated 
by  long  flat  valleys  like  the  Alps, 
and  in  some  measure  our  own  High- 
lands, but  stand  as  so  many  sepa- 
rate knobs  interrupting  the  broad 
level  of  Northern  Europe.  Their 
mineral  riches  would  naturally  pur- 
chase abundant  railway  traffic,  but 
the  engineering  difficulties  are  in- 
exorable. Norway  partakes  of  the 
same  character  on  a  larger  scale. 
llie  country  is  naturally  enterpris- 
ing. The  great  roads  are  wonder- 
ful triumphs  of  engineering,  and 
nilway  enterprise  has  done  what  it 
can.  There  is  a  line  £rom  Christi- 
tnia  to  the  long  lake  of  Miosen; 


and  thus,  between  train  and  inland 
navigation,  we  are  set  down  as  far 
northward  as  LiUiehammer.  Then, 
again,  a  few  miles  of  flat  ground 
being  available  at  Trondheim,  the 
railway  system  has  shown  its  earn- 
est desire  to  do  whatever  it  can, 
by  seizing  the  opportunity  and  lay- 
ing down  a  distant  isolated  line. 
From  the  Naes  and  Christiansand, 
at  the  southern  extremity,  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  the  country  is  one 
rough  cake  of  solid  rock,  notched 
and  broken  here  and  there.  It  is 
the  primitive  granite  and  the  neigh- 
bouring gneiss,  which  this  granite 
has  the  credit,  when  in  its  hot  and 
fierce  state,  of  having  roasted  into 
its  existing  crystalline  condition. 
While  this  roasting  was  in  progress 
it  was  no  doubt  accompanied  by  a 
mighty  amount  of  epluttLig,  see^ 
ing,  and  roaring,  especially  in  affairs 
between  the  molten  masses  and  the 
North  Sea.  The  result  was  to  leave 
a  roughened  surface,  knobs  sticking 
up,  and  clefts  between  them,  where 
perhaps  at  some  time  there  had 
been  an  outburst  of  heated  air  un- 
der the  molten  stone.  Then  after- 
wards, when  all  was  hard  and  cold, 
came  the  other  influences,  &ost  with 
its  icebergs  and  glaciers,  water  with 
its  raging  torrents,  all  cutting  and 
deepening  those  marks  that  now 
give  the  country  its  awful  beauty. 
But  it  is  not  a  territory  of  wide 
glens,  or  straths  as  we  call  them. 
The  Alps  supply  the  great  streams 
that,  in  the  channels  of  the  Ehine, 
the  Ehone,  and  the  Danube,  float 
downwards  to  the  German  Ocean, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Black 
Sea.  All  these  streams — ^the  Inn, 
the  Iser,  the  Salz,  the  Arve,  and 
many  others — wind  through  flat 
and  firuitful  valleys,  passing  in  long 
stretches  through  the  mountains. 
From  the  upper  range  of  these 
valleys  the  snowy  Alps  are  seen 
towering  aloft  Were  it  not  for 
the  valleys  deep  down  within  them. 
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the  snowy  summits  "would  not  "be 
pitched  so  far  above  the  eye,  and 
the  scenery  would  not  be  what  it 
is.  We  are  not  to  expect  this  class 
of  scenery  in  Norway.  The  valleys 
are  not  deep  and  broad,  like  those 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  mountains 
themselves  are  but  half  the  height 
of  those  in  the  central  range  of. 
Europe,  We  must  therefore  expect 
nothing  in  Norway  like  the  scen- 
ery of  Chamouni  and  Meyringen, 
though  it  is  an  open  question  whe- 
ther we  may  not  see  something 
finer  even  than  these  renowned 
regions  can  afford. 

If  you  look  at  any  common  map 
of  Norway  you  will  see  how  deeply 
the  Fiords  or  branches  of  the  sea 
cut  into  the  land.  Here,  at  dis- 
tances of  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
red  and  fifty  nules,  is  the  solid  cake 
of  rock  cut  through,  and  that  solid 
cake,  from  about  two  thousand  feet 
in  height  near  the  open  sea,  tiiick- 
ens  inland  until  it  reaches  f]X)m  six 
to  eight  thousand  feet.  Here  there 
is  abundant  available  material  for 
scenery  on  a  great  scale.  The 
waters  let  loose  from  the  heaped-up 
snows  of  the  long  winters  do  their 
part,  along  with  the  rocks  and 
clefts,  to  complete  the  glories  of 
the  scenery.  Instead  of  escaping 
through  long  rivulets  down  to  some 
stream  which  sends  its  accumulat- 
ing waters  through  vaUey  after  val- 
ley into  a  great  river,  the  waters 
toss  themselves  right  over  the  ridges 
of  rock  into  the  bosom  of  the  fiord. 
Hence  the  country  is  alive  with 
cataracts  of  all  forms  and  sizes. 
Everybody  knows  that  wonder  of 
Switzerland,  the  beautiful  Staub- 
bach.  Norway  has  no  such  back- 
ground to  such  a  picture  as  the 
Jungfiau,  with  her  far-stretching 
snowB  and  sharp  peaks.  But  Nor- 
way is  full  of  Staubbachs,  many  of 
them  on  a  scale  to  which  the  cele- 
brated specimen  would  be  a  trifle. 
The  effects  of  rock  and  tree  and 


water  under  such  conditions  are 
susceptible  of  an  infinite  and  beauti- 
ful variety;  and  the  whole  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene  is  enriched  by 
the  long  summer  twilight,  with  its 
warmth  and  its  brilliant  colours. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  scene  that 
may  open  on  you  any  fine  afternoon 
on  the  Fiord  itself,  or  the  roads  that 
twist  themselves  in  curves  and  zig- 
zags down  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
From  the  ridge  right  overhead,  some 
three  thousand  feet  or  so,  a  stream 
large  enough  to  be  counted  a  river 
among  us  is  pitched  into  the  air. 
Away  it  goes  in  great  clouds  of 
spray  and  water  dust.  Perhaps  at 
some  break  in  the  precipice  the 
drenching  showers  thus  thrown 
abroad  concentrate,  and  the  wander- 
ing mists  are  again  a  stream.  It 
may  cast  itself  abroad,  and  re-form 
itself  over  and  over,  or  it  may  take 
but  a  single  leap,  pelting  the  rocks 
below  with  an  eternal  patter,  as  of 
a  thunder-Bhower.  When  you  see 
the  thin  white  thread  far  up  in  the 
cleft  of  the  black  rock,  you  are 
sensible  of  the  height  of  the  wall 
that  by  distance  diminishes  the  heap 
of  waters  that,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  descend  to  the  level  where 
you  stand.  All  over  the  rocks, 
wherever  there  is  standing-room  for 
them,  trees  burst  forth — ^lall,  solemn 
pine-trees  near  the  ground,  dwindling 
as  they  ascend  to  something  of  the 
semblance  of  hothouse  plants.  And 
now  suppose  that  on  idl  this  scene 
— the  black  rocks,  the  water,  and  the 
verdure — a  bright  sunshine  is  pour- 
ing its  light,  and  tinging  the  mass 
of  wet  with  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  It  is  a  sight,  if  seen 
but  once,  ever  to  be  remembered; 
and  it  may  often  be  seen  upon  the 
Fiords.  There  are  no  common  rain- 
bow effects — no  sunsets,  no  meteors 
— ^that  will  compare  with  the  hill- 
side thus  all  aglow  with  ever-shifting 
colours. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  estimate  the 
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scenery  of  the  Fiords  by  comparison 
with,  some  of  the  most  renowned 
specimens  of  inland  water  scenery 
in  the  old  established  sight-seeing 
districts.  I  take,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Konigsee,  in  a  comer  of  Bavaria, 
near  the  pleasant  village  of  Berchtes- 
gaden.  I  suppose  it  is  the  most 
"  romantic  "  of  all  inland  lakes  in 
the  old  world,  by  reason  of  the 
height  of  its  banks.  I  remember 
when  I  spoke  of  it  some  years  ago 
in  your  pages,  a  valued  correspondent 
of  yours  charged  me  with  injustice 
to  it  in  the  matter  of  the  perpendicu- 
larity of  its  precipices.  I  had  ques- 
tioned if  they  rose  five  thousand 
feet  right  up  without  break,  and 
your  friend  said  they  did.  The 
dispute,  at  all  events,  predicated 
considerable  magnitude  of  scenery. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  any 
one  scene  I  have  witnessed  from 
the  Fiord  exceeds  the  effect  from 
the  middle  of  the  Bavarian  lake. 
But  then  this  is  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses a  spectacle  only,  not  a  con- 
tinued enjoyment.  You  cannot 
wander  about  the  banks  of  the  lake. 
It  is  inaccessible  save  at  the  one 
point  where  its  showmen  and  show- 
women  keep  their  boats.  They 
row  you  out  to  the  point  of  view, 
and  they  row  you  back.  You  have 
seen  the  exhibition,  and  you  have 
paid  your  money,  and  it  is  all  over. 
But  once  on  the  Fiord,  you  may  sail 
hundreds  of  miles  in  and  out  of 
the  long  stretching  branches,  or 
you  may  land  anywhere  and  enjoy 
everything  that  can  be  afforded  to 
you  by  such  scenery.  If  you  are 
tired  of  the  steamer  and  its  com- 
pany, nothing  is  easier  than  to  take 
up  your  tabernacle  at  any  station 
and  paddle  about,  running  up  here 
and  there  into  the  narrow  creeks,  or 
climbing  up  among  the  cataracts. 

The  scenery  of  the  Fiords  has' 
been  compared  to  that  of  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne.      Some  parts  of  the 
scenery  of  the  Fiords  do  strikingly 


remind  one  of  "  the  sacred  lake  far 
off  among  the  hills,"  especially  in 
the  narrow  inlets  shaded  by  the 
spurs  of  Pilatus.  But  altogether 
the  Fiords  are  on  a  grander  scale ; 
and  if  they  have  features  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  Lucerne,  the 
parallel  comes  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  remarkable  scenery  lining  the 
long  stretches  of  the  Fiords.  I 
won't  admit  to  an  equality  with  it 
the  lake  scenery  of  the  Salz  Ham- 
mer Gut,  pleasant  as  its  memory 
is  from  an  association  with  Long- 
fellow's *  Hyperion.'  Thatbroad,flat 
precipice,  whence  a  jolly  English- 
man demanded  the  echoes  abusive  of 
St  Wolfgang,  is  good  by  itself;  but 
there  are  many  finer  on  the  Fiords. 
As  to  lakes  Leman  and  Lausanne, 
their  adornments  are  of  a  different 
character;  while  Yverdun,  Neu- 
chatel,  and  the  other  waters  lying 
in  the  hollows  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Jura,  belong  to  scenery  of 
far  inferior  class  and  rank.  The 
Fiords  have  more  points  in  common, 
indeed,  with  river  scenery  met  on 
the  notorious  Ehine,  than  with  any 
other  lakes :  there  is  somewhat  of 
the  same  narrowness  between  the 
banks ;  but  the  banks  are  several 
times  as  high  as  the  spurs  of  the 
seven  mountains.  Then  the  slopes 
are  fresh  and  rich  and  green,  instead 
of  presenting  us  with  dust,  and 
gravel,  and  scrubby  vines ;  and  the 
waters  are  as  pure  as  water  can  be, 
instead  of  a  dilution  of  light  grey 
mud,  like  the  unwashed  Ehine. 
Lastly,  this  scenery  must  not  be 
levelled  to  the  dry  sandstone  walls 
of  the  Saxon  Switzerland.  It  stands 
alone,  indeed,  and  in  nothing  is  it 
more  admirable  than  in  the  con- 
tinued shifting  of  its  character, 
utterly  defying  the  visitor  to  decide 
which  of  its  many  restless  moods  is 
the  most  secure  in  his  esteem  and 
admiration. 

And  don't,  along  of  these  lauda- 
tions of  the  rich  feast  prepared  for 
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the  eye,  take  fright  in  the  sus- 
picion that  other  and  moie  material 
food  is  lacking.  Stories  there  are 
ahout  well-fed  John  Bulls  rejoicing 
in  the  fortune  that,  after  long  ab- 
stinence, sends  them  some  flad 
hrod  and  milh.  In  Norway  there 
is  now  as  much  sceneiy  as  any 
heart  need  desire  available,  along 
with  all  the  comforts  of  the  **  Saut 
Market."  If  any  one  encounters 
**  spare  fast  that  oft  with  Gods  doth 
diet,"  it  must  be  of  his  own  special 
seeking.  Here  and  there  on  the 
Fiords  are  small  hostels  where  salm- 
on and  venison  especially  aboimd. 
Then  the  steamers  are  in  themselves 
floating  taverns,  wherein  travellers 
may  fit  themselves  out  for  distant 
enterprises  in  uninhabited  wilds. 
Starvation,  indeed,  is  not  one  of  the 
•conspicuously  visible  elements  of 
Korw^an  life.  The  natives  one 
meets  on  the  tourist  grounds  are 
what  the  Irish  call  '^moighty  ayters," 
and  they  treat  strangers  on  their 
own  scale.  I  have  seen  the  average 
capacity  of  the  British  appetite 
create  among  them  much  compas- 
sionate wonder.  My  last  break- 
fast in  Norway  was  taken  alone  at 
my  own  special  order,  and  I  was 
tempted  to  count  the  number  of 
preparations  of  fish  and  flesh  placed 
at  my  disposal  on  the  occasion. 
They  were  in  all  fourteen. 

As  I  have  already  noted,  one 
special  beatitude  of  this  class  of 
scenery  is  the  freedom  of  motion 
within  and  around  its  centre.  This 
has  been  much  increased  by  the 
recent  progress  of  steam.  No  doubt 
the  Norwegian  boats  are  more  pic- 
turesque than  those  pufi&ng,  bluster- 
ing n^onsters;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  tliere  is  more  frieedom  on  the 
steamer's  deck  than  in  custody  of 
a  couple  of  rowers,  and  there  is  the 
abundant  facility  for  leaving  it  and 
seeking  solitude  whether  on  the 
hills  or  on  the  waters.  Passing 
between    the   head-waters    of   the 


Fiords  affords  profuse  opportunities 
for  enjoying  the  scenery  purely  in- 
land. Land,  for  instance,  at  £ide, 
on  the  Hardanger,  and  get  on,  on 
foot  or  otherwise,  to  Yossevangen, 
with  its  deep  solemn  glen,  and 
its  inland  lake  and  river.  When 
you  are  tired  of  what  you  find  there, 
start  for  Indevangen,  on  the  Sogne 
Fiord,  with  its  mighty  cataract,  the 
Keel  Foa  There  again  the  friendly 
steameis  are  at  your  service,  and 
you  can  spend  your  days  on  board 
or  on  shore  as  may  suit  your  humour 
or  your  disposable  time. 

The  amount  of  this  kind  of  life 
at  one's  disposal  shifts  from  time  to 
time,  but  seems  ever  on  the  increase. 
Murray's  guide-book  published  in 
1870,  treats  the  Hardanger  and  the 
Sogne  Fiords  as  places  to  be  seen 
only  by  hiring  boats.  They  are  now 
regularly  frequented  by  steamers 
starting  frx)m  Bergen.  The  head- 
waters can  be  reached  by  the  high- 
road from  Christiania ;  but  in  tibe 
present  condition  it  is  far  more  con- 
venient to  adjust  your  motions  to 
those  of  the  steamers.  Perhaps  next 
touring  season  may  see  the  more 
northern  Fiords  open  to  steam,  and 
then  the  wanderer  can  have  his 
headquarters  at  Trondheim  or  Mal- 
mo.  Meanwhile,  there  is  the  less 
distant  Beigen  at  his  disposal, 
and  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,  not 
to  be  too  ambitious.  One  feature 
over  at  hand  and  conspicuous  in 
Norway  is  the  British  Touristy 
weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing 
his  tee^,  because  he  is  due  at  home 
and  cannot  get  thither  at  once.  He 
has  let  himself  step  by  d^prees  so 
far  off,  that  a  thousand  miles  lie  be- 
tween him  and  home;  and  to  get 
through  this  distance,  he  is  at  fiie 
mercy  of  delays  of  steamers,  calcu- 
lated so  as  not  to  suit  each  other. 
Even  in  Beigen,  if  he  write  to  his 
family,  he  will  be  fortunate  if  he 
get  an  answer  to  his  letter  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.    This  is  essentially 
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a  country  wheie  the  Persian  proverb 
ahoold  guide  yon,  and  teach  you  to 
**  fold  the  arms  of  resignation  on  the 
bosom  of  patience."  One  great  boon 
is  at  your  hand  in  Bergen  and  several 
other  places — ^the  electric  tel^raph. 
Its  ample  employment  by  the  in- 
habitants themselves  in  their  busi- 
ness transactions,,  is  a  testimony  to 
their  activity  and  enterprise. 

Bergen  itself  is  not  exactly  a  gar- 
den of  delight  to  the  pleasure- 
seekers — in  fact,  it  is  unpopular 
among  them.  It  is  said  to  rain 
there  about  360  days  in  the  year, 
"  more  or  less."  The  damp  reception 
thus  offered  to  the  stranger  is  dis- 
couraging, and  does  not  lead  him  to 
expect  the  divine  sunshine  that  pre- 
vails a  hundred  miles  inland.  It  is 
said  that  here  the  clouds  crossing 
the  Atlantic  encounter  the  first  high 
ground.  They  are  consequenUy 
tapped,  and  pour  out  their  contents 
in  order  that  fine  weather  may  be 
available  for  the  scenery.  Several 
local  jpeculiarities  attest  the  abund- 
ance of  wet  Tou  seem  to  have  got 
into  a  community  of  black  cowled 
friars ;  but  you  find  that  it  is  the 
custom-house  officers,  and  others 
whose  occupation  is  in  the  open  air, 
proctected  from  the  wet  by  a 
Macintosh  clothing,  which  covers 
the  head  with  a  great  hood,  and  de- 
scends to  the  feet.  Garden  gates 
and  timber  railings  have  roofSs  over 
them  to  keep  them  from  being  rot- 
ted by  the  ceaseless  souse. 

Bnt  for  all  this,  there  is  some  in- 
terest in  Bergen.  Eemote  as  it  is 
from  the  centre  of  European  life,  it 
has  established,  and  long  maintain- 
ed, a  separate  vitality  of  its  own. 
Its  houses  are  all  of  timber,  and  the 
characteristic  point  of  such  building 
material  is  shown  by  the  ominous  in- 
scription, in  large  letters,  of  '*  Brand 
Telegram,**  intimating  that  there 
will  be  found  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  the  fire  establishments. 
I  have  before  me  an  engraving  of 


Bergen,  in  a  book  by  Jonston  of 
Amsterdam,  called,  ''  lUustrium 
principumque  septentrionalium  Eu- 
rope Tabulae."  These  Tabulae 
represent  the  towns  as  they  were  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  or  the  first  of  the  seven- 
teenth. The  Bergen  there  repre- 
sented is  unchanged,  save  that  now 
there  are  villas  round  it,  and 
of  old  there  was  a  wall  made  of 
great  beams  of  wood  set  upright. 
The  Slot  or  castle,  with  its  fiine  Eo- 
man  tower,  is  naturally  unchanged, 
and  so  are  the  churches.  The  har- 
bour and  the  quays  lie  as  they  did. 
The  wooden  beiuns  have  left  de- 
scendants exactly  like  themselves. 
Facing  the  water  is  a  row  of  high- 
gabled  warehouses,  penetrated  by 
deep,  dark  passages,  endowed  with 
a  most  ancient  and  fish- like 
smell,  as  if  their  contents  had  re- 
mained in  them  since  the  days  of 
the  Dutch  engraver.  Their  wooden 
sides  have  been  rebuilt  many  times^ 
perhaps  not  even  without  change  of 
form,  the  timbers,  as  they  decayed, 
being  replaced  by  fresh  wood.  There 
is  not  much  to  attract  in  Bergen, 
except  for  those  to  whom  the  ob- 
servation of  a  new  and  peculiar  peo- 
ple, and  their  various  ways,  is  itself 
a  matter  of  interest  There  is  a 
museum  more  curious  than  we  would 
expect,  especially  in  objects  peculiar 
to  the  district.  Among  these  there 
are  preserved  many  specimens  of  the 
peculiar  carved  woodwork  of  the 
Scandinavian  races.  They  are  the 
relics  of  an  art  endowed  with  a 
strange  wild  restlessness  figured  in 
dragons,  serpents,  and  monstrous 
animals  intertwined  in  contest  and 
struggle — ^a  sort  of  nightmare  school 
of  art  that  yet  has  a  strange  fSascina- 
tion  in  it. 

If  there  be  not  much  danger  of 
starvation  on  the  Fiord,  still  less  is 
there  here.  To  give  credit  to  his 
treatment  by  the  mercenary  dis- 
penser of  the  comforts  of  an  inn 
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where  such  credit  is  due,  is  a  duty 
too  often  neglected  by  the  traveller. 
He  rails  sufficiently  when  the  hos- 
pitality he  considers  his  right  is  not 
a£forded,  but  neglects  to  record  meri- 
torious services.  Thou  shockheaded 
waiter  at  the  Scandinavie,  so  plea- 
santly perched  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  I  have  somewhat  of  a  debt  to 
discharge  towards  thee.  Thy  aspect 
and  ways  would  hardly  befit  L&mg's 
or  the  Tavistock.  We,  the  group 
of  British  tourists  assembled  under 
the  roof  of  the  Scandinavie,  did 
not  always  approve  thy  hilarious, 
careless  manner,  nor  thy  way  of 
doing  half-a-dozen  things  at  once, 
and  leaving  more  of  them  half  done. 
Punctuality  and  tidiness  were  not 
among  thy  virtues.  We  liked  not 
the  cleaning  of  the  drinking-glasses, 
nor  the  one  plate  and  knife  that  was 
to  serve  aU  purposes.  Yet  was  it 
my  lot  to  find  in  thy  nature  the 
sterling  gold,  to  which  all  such  mat- 
ters are  but  tinseL  It  happened  in 
this  wise : — Having  sailed  in  the 
Olaf  Kyre  from  Bergen  to  Christian- 
sand,  I  was  prepared  to  land,  with 
my  luggage  all  collected  and  packed, 


when  the  steward  brought  me  a 
good  suit  of .  broadcloth,  imputing 
the  ownership  thereof  to  me.  At 
first  I  repudiated  it,  but  recollection 
gradually  dawned  on  the  afiSur. 
They  were  clothing  I  had  brought 
to  be  worn  in  the  .towered  cities  of 
other  lands,  and  when  I  reached 
ITorway  they  were  laid  aside  and 
forgotten.  The  Olaf  Kyre  sailing 
at  early  dawn,  I  had  got  on  board 
at  night,  and  our  shockheaded 
friend,  finding  my  clothing,  had 
brought  it  to  the  vessel,  and  left  it 
there  without  troubling  me.  Thus 
came  it  to  pass,  from  this  instance 
of  honesty  and  attention,  that  my 
sojourn  in  Scandinavia  cost  a  few 
pounds  less  than  it  might  have 
cost. 

Good-bye,  reader,  for  the  present. 
Ere  we  meet  again,  your  fate  for  the 
days  of  rejoicing  will  have  been 
fixed.  But  ifits  destiny  is  to  Scandi- 
navia, and  you  have  not  yet  stepped 
on  board,  perhaps  you  can  endure 
a  little  more  chat^  which  will  be 
rather  about  the  place  itself  and  its 
people,  than  the  ways  of  getting 
there. 
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In  all  the  great  competiiioiis  for 
fame  there  is  much  that  reminds 
the  reader  of  quaint  John  Bunyan's 
paiahle,  which  his  hero  sees  set  he- 
fore  him  in  visihle  symhol  in  the 
Interpreter's   house,  and  which  is 
meant  to  refer  to  something  much 
more   important   than   the  reputa- 
tion even  of  great  poets.     Passion 
4ind  Patience  are  the  names  of  the 
two  children,  one  of  whom  has  his 
fine  things  all  at  once,  while  the 
other  consents  to  wait  for  them, 
and  is  seen  serene  and  cheerful,  in 
all  the  confidence  of  hope,   while 
the  poor  little  passionate  soul  has 
had  and  worn  and  spoiled  his  fin- 
ery, and    gnashes  his   teeth    over 
the  too  rapid  fulfilment  of  his  rash 
wishes.      "Without    any  deliherate 
choice  in  the   matter,  which  is  a 
thing  seldom  awarded  to  mankind, 
this  contrast  is  continually  present- 
ed to  us  in  the  world.      Seldom, 
perhaps,  we  may  allow,  is  real  ex- 
cellence kept  permanently  in  the 
hackground ;  its  day  comes  sooner 
or  later;  the  hlessing  pronounced 
|ipon  those  who  endure  to  the  end 
is  as  true  in  temporal  matters  as  in 
Bpiritoal ;  and  he  who  can  wait  is 
SQie  one  time  or  other  of  his  meed, 
according,  or  at  least  in  some  sort 
of  proportion,  to  his  worth.     But 
^hile  this  is  the  case,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  to  some  no  waiting,  no 
soapense,  is  necessary.    Of  two  men, 
between  whom  it  would  he  impos- 
sible to  discriminate  which  is  the 
S'^atest,  one  will  leap  into  sudden 
^0  in  the  very  morning  of  his 
^^Jeer,  while  another  toils  on  pa- 
rtly to  the  lingering  eve  which 
^QaUy  lewaids  him,  hut  only  after 
^- drawn  agonies  of  suspense, 
^weariness,  and  dckness  of  de- 
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ferred  hope.  Xor  is  there  even 
such  a  superiority  in  the  slow  re- 
compense over  the  swift  one  as  to 
compensate  the  second  of  these  two 
for  his  weary  waiting.  The  sudden 
reward  may  be  as  lofty,  as  lasting, 
as  great  as  the  slow.  "  Unto  thw 
last "  the  penny  is  given,  the  very 
same  penny  which  rewards  the 
weary  toil  of  him  who  has  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  These 
are  discrepancies  of  nature  which  the 
wisest  can  neither  account  for  nor 
explain.  It  is  so ;  and  if  few  of 
us  can  say  that  we  have  less  than 
our  deserts,  it  is  certain  that  many 
not  more  deserving  get  more  than 
we  do — ^get  it  sooner,  easier,  and 
with  gaiete  de  conur — while  we  rise 
up  early  and  lie  down  late,  and  eat 
the  bread  of  sorrow.  Neither  na- 
ture nOr  religion  affords  any  ex- 
planation of  this.  We  know  that 
the  £Eu:t  is  so— and  that  is  all  we 
know. 

There  is  no  better  example  of 
this  than  that  afforded  by  the  career 
of  Byron.  Of  all  the  poets  of  his 
time,  it  was  ho  who  commanded 
the  most  instant  popularity,  who 
had  the  greatest  immediate  effect 
upon  his  age,  and  whose  position  as 
a  power  among  men  was  most  re- 
markable. Scott  was  the  only  man 
of  his  time  who  equalled  his  won- 
derful success ;  but  even  Scott's  in- 
fluence, though  broader  and  deeper, 
was  not  so  intense  and  individual 
He  was  like  a  broad,  and  full,  and 
quiet  stream,  enriching  and  enno- 
bling without  agitating  the  wide 
country  through  which  it  flowed ; 
but  Byron  was  like  a  torrent,  sweep- 
ing everything  before  him,  waking 
and  rousing  all  the  echoes,  so  that 
nobody  could  ignore  him,  and  even 
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the  quietest  nook  could  scaicely 
escape  some  thrill  of  the  din  and 
tumult  he  occasioned.  While  only 
a  few  enthusiasts  knew  and  beHeved 
in  "Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  whom 
no  one  now  will  assert  to  be  inferior 
to  their  noble  rival,  everybody  had 
heard  o^  and  half  the  world  ad- 
mired and  adored,  the  daring  yoimg 
minstrel  who  had  taken  it  by  storm. 
And  before  these  poets  had  done 
more  than  begin  the  first  difficult 
steps  of  their  progress  up  the  steep 
hillside  of  Fame,  he  had  reached 
the  summit,  and  was  making  the  air 
resound  with  his  voice  —  a  voice 
sometimes  fine  and  musical  as  Ap- 
<^o's  lute,  but  sometimes  noisy 
and  coarse  as  any  brazen  trumpet. 
It  may  even  be  said,  in  some  degree, 
that  earth  stiU  resounds  with  that 
far -echoing  voice;  for  among  all 
Continental  nations  we  believe  that 
the  Ez^lish  poet  best  known  after 
Shakespeare  is  Byron.  This  curi- 
ous fact  must  have  been  very  per- 
plexing to  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries who  were  qiialified  to  judge 
what  was  his  true  position,  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  living  com- 
petitors for  fame  whom  he  so  sig- 
nally distanced  in  the  race.  To  us 
the  balance  has  been  set  even  by 
those  slow  agencies  of  Time  which 
work  so  surely,  if  so  leisurely ;  but 
the  wonder,  though  less  bewilder- 
ing, is  not  less  interesting  at  a  dis- 
tance than  near  at  hand-^especially 
as  in  this  case  there  seems  to  us  a 
sufficient  explanation  for  it,  with 
which  the  mind  can  make  itself 
reasonably  content. 

The  position  occupied  by  Art  of 
all  kinds — and  especially  by  the  art 
of  poetry — ^in  the  world,  is  a  pecu- 
liar one.  It  has  no  common  test 
of  use  or  daily  necessity  to  which  all 
men  can  put  it  alike.  Though  we 
are  strenuously  of  opinion  that  the 
common  heart  and  mind  of  man- 
kind is  the  final  judge,  and  that  no 
poet  can  be  great  who  does  not  in 


the  long-run  win,  to  some  sufficient 
degree,  that  universal  franchise  > 
yet  we  are  obliged  to  allow  that, 
in  the  fiist  place.  Poetry  cannot  b& 
justly  judged  by  the  multitude. 
Eeligion,  if  the  simile  may  be  per- 
mitted to  us,  is  universal  and  for 
the  world;  yet  religion  is  for  the 
religious,  for  the  devout^  for  those 
who  can  understand  its  spirit  and 
obey  its  laws;  although,  at  th& 
same  time,  for  all  mankind.  In 
the  same  way  Poetiy  addresses  it- 
self  to  the  poetically-minded,  though 
it  claims  an  empire  wherever  intel- 
lect or  feeling  exists  even  in  infini- 
tesimal portions.  The  poet  is  under- 
stood, not,  at  the  first  hearing,  by  all 
minds,  but  by  all  poetical  minds  ; 
and  through  tiiese  Song  filters  as  a 
stream  filters  through  the  golden 
pebbles  and  silver  sand  into  com- 
mon use,  tUl  it  becomes  a  daily  re- 
freshment for  all  men,  sparkling  on 
the  board  of  kings  and  on  the  pea- 
sant's table.  The  singer  sings  first 
of  all  for  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear ;  and  it  is  by  dint  of  seeing  how 
this  melody,  which  at  first  is  to 
them  the  vaguest  of  voices,  thrills 
through  and  inspires  its  immediate 
audience,  that  the  duller  ears  awaken, 
and  the  song  swells  out  into  full 
music  and  meaning  for  ever  a  wider 
and  a  wider  circle.  This  is  the  pro- 
cess in  all  ordinary  cases ;  but  there 
are  cases  which  are  not  ordinary. 
To  this  nile,  as  to  all  others,  there 
are  exceptions.  Kpw  and  then 
there  comes  into  the  world  a  sovran 
poet  who  needs  no  interpreters — 
whose  verse  wakes  an  echo  in  all 
but  the  very  lowest  intelligence, 
and  creates  a  human  heart  where 
no  heart  seemed  to  be.  These  are 
so  very  few  in  number,  that  the  de- 
finition which  we  have  just  attemp- 
ted to  give  of  the  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  poetry  among  men  is  scarce- 
ly disturbed  by  the  rare  and  excep- 
tional apparition  of  a  Homer  far 
away  amid  the   mist  of   ages — a 
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Dante  towering  high  over  the  crowd- 
ed medieval  world,  or  a  Shake- 
speaiOy  great  enough  almost  to  over- 
halance  our  little  island — great  fi- 
gures who  reign  over  all.  The 
position  of  such  monarchs  re- 
quires no  preparation — ^their  thrones 
have  been  ready  for  them  from 
the  beginning  of  time,  and  they 
take  their  places  with  all  the 
gentle  grace  of  nature,  seeing  no 
wonder  in  it.  Shakespeare  needs 
neither  interpretation  nor  defence. 
The  soul  which  fails  in  loyal  wor- 
ship of  his  greatness,  places  itself 
beneath  the  level  of  ordinary  human 
intelligence,  and  is  worthy  no  notice 
of  ours.  JBut  Wordsworth,  for  in- 
stance, stands  on  a  very  different 
leveL  He  is  a  great  poet,  and  one 
whose  influence  goes  very  deep, 
and  whose  fame  stands  very  sure  in 
the  heart  of  England.  Yet  there 
probably  never  will  be  a  time  in 
which  sceptics  will  not  take  excep- 
tion to  Wordsworth,  and  doubt  his 
divinity ;  and  there  must  always  be 
a  large  class  which  will  attain  its 
appreciation  of  him  only  at  second- 
hand, reflected  through  the  warm 
ftppceciation  of  others.  And  it  is 
Wordsworth,  a  man  who  has  equals, 
and  not  Shakespeare,  who  has  none 
— ^whom  it  is  necessary  to  accept  as 
the  representative  of  poetry  among 
ordinary  men. 

There  is,  however,  another  class 
which  we  will  not  identify  with  any 
names,  but  which  has  existed  in  all 
times,  snatching  for  itself  an  im- 
mense bat  evanescent  reputation 
ficom  its  power  of  satisfying  the  com- 
mon non-poetical  mind  with  some- 
thing which  that  mind  takes  to  be 
poetzy.  The  true  poet  is  the  sworn 
enemyof  commonplace,  but  the  sham 
poet  18  its  apostle  ;  and  there  is  no 
art  more  immediately  successful 
than  that  which  places  the  general 
and  eommon  in  the  place  of  the 
aatimly  throwing  over  them  that 
l^ow  of  fftntfmi!P^^  colouring  which 


is  appropriate  to  higher  subjects, 
and  presenting  to  the  prosaic  mind 
the  delightful  delusion  that  it  is 
poetical  He  who  does  this — ^who 
has  the  power  of  bringing  the  diction 
and  music  of  poetry  to  the  service 
of  those  commonplace  views  of  men 
and  things  which  are  general  to  the 
common  mass  of  humanity,  and 
of  clothing  conventional  despairs, 
miseries,  and  triumphs  in  the  royal 
robes  of  song — ^may  hope  almost 
anything  from  the  applause  of  his 
contemporaries.  We  all  affect  to 
despise  the  conventional  in  art ;  but 
how  we  love  it  let  the  walls  of  every 
picture-gallery  and  the  pages  of 
many  a  book  testify.  To  elevate 
that  commonplace  so  that  it  shall 
look  as  if  it  were  nature — to  deify 
that  conventional  till  it  seems  heroic 
— ^is  not  an  elevated  use  of  poetry, 
but  it  ia  one  which  reaps  an  imme- 
diate reward.  When  a  really  good  fa- 
culty is  employed  in  this  way  there  are 
scarcely  any  bounds  to  its  triumph. 
It  becomes  universal,  with  a  breadth 
almost  Shakespearian — and  is  not 
Shakespearian,  only  because,  fascinat- 
ing all  others,  it  fails  to  fascinate  the 
poetically-minded,  the  real  audience 
of  true  poetry.  Thus  there  is,  as 
it  were,  an  advance  and  a  rear  guard 
to  the  army  of  song.  The  van  is 
occupied  by  the  sovran  poet — the 
rear  by  the  brilliant  sham  poet,  who 
deifies  vulgarity,  and  so  tricks  out 
the  commonplace  that  it  thinks  it- 
self divine. 

To  say  that  Byron  added  this 
power  to  the  greater  and  more 
genuine  poetical  power  which  he 
undeniably  possessed,  will  perhaps 
scarcely  please  the  majority  of  lus 
worshippers ;  but  it  seems  to  us  a 
very  important  fact  in  his  career. 
We  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
his  greatness — ^he  was  a  true  poet ; 
the  fire  divine  was  in  his  heart,  the 
light  celestial  in  his  eyes ;  but  along 
with  his  greatness  he  possessed  the 
lower  faci^ty  which  we  have  just  de- 
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scribed.  The  commonplace  was  not 
repugnant  to  him.  The  secondary 
part  of  his  nature — all  that  was  not 
genius — ^was  common,  conventional, 
almost  vulgar.  He  had  pre-emin- 
ently that  power  of  tricking  out  the 
poorest  and  most  threadbare  con- 
ceptions in  glittering,  sentimental, 
and  heroic  garments,which  the  multi- 
tude loves.  He  made  the  trite  seem 
grand,  and  elevated  the  stilted  con- 
ventional romance  of  the  ordinary 
mind  into  something  that  looked 
like  imagination.  Thus,  without 
anything  of  Shakespeare  in  him, 
he  became  almost  as  universal  as 
Shakespeare.  He  passed  all  his 
contemporaries,  true  poets  as  great 
as  he,  at  a  gallop.  While  they 
made  their  way  slowly  into  note,  he 
took  his  place  at  once.  He  secured 
the  suffrc^^  of  the  poetically-mind- 
ed because  of  his  real  genius,  which 
they  were  incapable  of  mistaking, 
notwithstanding  nil  the  less  noble 
extraneous  matter  by  which  it  was 
accompanied ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  seized  upon  the  vulgar  by  the 
side  of  their  vulgarity  which  he 
shared :  he  secured  the  common  by 
his  triumphant  commonplace.  The 
crowd  took  it  for  romance  in  the 
splendid  flood  of  his  song — they 
took  it  for  passion,  and  leaped  up  in 
emulation,  and  felt  themselves  gods 
too,  and  Byrons.  The  misanthro- 
pies and  stage  tortures,  the  dark 
despairs  and  secret  crimes,  were 
far  more  comprehensible  to  them 
than  were  the  true  depths  of  nature, 
which  it  is  a  poet's  real  ofiSce  to 
fathom.  The  sham  horror,  which 
was  after  their  own  heart,  enchanted 
them  and  carried  them  away.  Now- 
adays the  Corsidr,  with  his  gloomy 
brow  and  gloomier  conscience,  is  the 
acknowledged  type  of  the  conven- 
tional. THien  he  is  presented  before 
us  in  the  Surrey  Theatre  or  else- 
where, we  laugh  undisguisedly,  and 
recognise  him  as  a  fan^il^ftr  acquaint- 
ance.    But  in    Byron's    day  this 


tragi-comic  figure  was  a  very  re- 
velation of  conventionalism  made 
poetical — ^the  vindication  and  tri- 
umph of  that  beloved  and  compre- 
hensible ideal  which  the  vulgar  love. 
This  combination  of  true  power  and 
false  power  raised  the  poet  above  all 
his  competitors.  It  secured  to  him 
at  once  the  audience  which  was 
capable  of  judging  and  the  audience 
which  was  incapable.  For  once  in 
the  history  of  the  world  these  two 
classes,  so  often  hostile,  met  to- 
gether, and  hoisted  up  the  favourite 
of  fortune  on  their  shoulders,  so 
high  that  all  the  world  saw  him  and 
recognised  his  greatness.  It  is  this 
which  has  given  him  a  place  so  re- 
markable in  the  history  of  poetry. 
Other  men,  without  his  genius,  have 
thus  propitiated  the  midtitude,  and 
snatched  an  evanescent  triumph ; 
but  no  true  poet,  we  think,  except 
Byron,  has  ever  done  it,  and  cer- 
tainly no  great  poet — ^no  artist  of 
the  real  nmk  which  he  has  a  just 
right  to  claim. 

The  man  who  attained  this  singu- 
lar position,  and  won  this  remark- 
able success,  was  one  whose  life  it  is 
too  painful  to  treat  in  detail,  or  to 
enter  into  as  we  have  done  with  the 
lives  of  other  men,  his  fellows.  He 
was  in  many  respects  a  favourite  of 
fortune.  He  had,  as  people  say, 
everything  in  his  favour — all  the 
attractions  of  rank,  nobility,  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  genius  united  in 
his  person ;  and  yet  of  all  his  gen- 
eration he  was  perhaps  the  most 
unfortunate  man  of  whom  history 
preserves  a  record.  Fortune  did 
her  worst  for  him  in  doing  her  best. 
We  speak  as  heathens,  feeling  a 
helpless  incapacity  to  use  any  oUier 
language ;  for  can  it  be  that  Pro- 
vidence had  anything  to  do  with  so 
fatal  a  beginning  and  so  dark  a 
career)  We  have  already  in  an- 
other chapter  paused  to  note  the 
common  and  often-made  contrast 
between  the  peasant-poet  Bums  and 
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tlie  peer  Bjron,  and  we  need  not 
repeat  what  has  been  aheady  said. 
Not  only  is  it  true  that  of  these  two 
men,  starting  from  absolutely  oppo- 
site points  of  the  social  scale,  it  was 
the  ploughman  who  had  every 
natursd  circumstance  in  his  favour, 
and  the  patrician  who  had  all 
against  him  ;  but  we  may  add  that 
not  only  Bums,  but  all  his  other 
competitors,  stand  out  in  happy  con- 
trast to  Byron  in  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  beginning  of 
their  life.  Curiously  enough,  the 
greater  part  of  them  set  out  as  he 
did  wiUiout  natural  guidance  or 
support  in  the  beginning  of  their 
daja  Cowper  and  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  were  all  orphans,  cast 
out  of  the  hand  of  God,  as  it  were, 
to  wander  up  and  down  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  to  win  hardly  and 
sorely  for  themselves  the  very  stand- 
ing-ground of  existence ;  but  in  no 
case  was  the  young  poet  so  unhappy, 
so  unfortunate,  as  the  boy  Peer,  or 
placed  at  such  immense  disadvan- 
tages. He  was  ruined  in  his  very 
cradle.  All  the  malign  fairies,  if  also 
some  of  the  good  ones,  were  assembled 
to  his  christening.  What  a  story 
it  is  from  beginning  to  end  !  every 
arrangement  disposed  for  the  worst, 
eyeiy  precaution  taken  to  keep 
sweet  nature  and  gentle  purity  and 
kind  love  from  the  very  nursery  of 
the  child,  from  the  young  man's 
crowded  and  bitter  path.  He  was 
fond  of  inventing  miseries  for  him- 
self in  after- days ;  but  no  'misery 
that  ever  aroused  a  poetic  imagi- 
nation was  half  so  terrible  as 
the  Yulgarimng  circumstances  that 
sunounded  him  :  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  anything  in 
his  character  capable  of  resisting 
these  painful  and  miserable  influ- 
ences. We  do  not  speak  of  vices, 
or  of  those  misdemeanours  which 
aie  the  firoit  of  so-called  ''  passion," 
but  of  that  general  tenor  of  the  soul 
which  elevates  or  debases  more  than 


even  accidental  vice  is  capable  of 
doing.  That  fatal  defect  in  nature 
which  makes  a  man  continually 
mistake  the  true  object  of  being, 
which  deprives  him  of  the  power  to 
discriminate  between  the  great  and 
the  small,  between  the  external  and 
the  essential,  which  acts  upon  him 
mentally  as  imperfection  of  sight 
sometimes  does  physically,  destroy- 
ing the  entire  perspective,  obliterat- 
ing all  sense  of  different  magnitudes 
and  distances,  of  weight  and  value 
— was  Byron's  first  and  saddest  dis- 
advantage in  his  struggle  against  the 
adverse  fates.  The  ** passions"  and 
their  attendant  vices  are  bad  enough; 
yet  they  exist  sometimes  in  con- 
junction with  such  true  nobleness  of 
mind  as  attracts  our  warmest  sym- 
pathy, and  in  the  face  of  a  conflict 
and  struggle  which,  when  successful, 
is  the  greatest  thing  in  life — and 
which,  even  when  unsuccessful,  car- 
ries with  it  all  the  pathetic  interest 
of  tragedy.  But  Byron  never  affords 
us  this  lofty  interest ;  he  is  astray 
in  the  world,  not  in  a  noble,  but 
in  a  miserable  way  —  reckoning 
everything  not  by  too  elevated  but 
by  too  petty  a  rule,  gauging  the 
very  heavens  by  the  height  of  his 
poor  little  Biuron's  coronet,  and 
measuring  human  nature  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  stature.  In  all 
the  glory  of  his  genius,  his  youth, 
his  romantic  position,  and  his  natural 
beauty,  who  is  there  that  can  read 
Byron's  life  without  a  certain  sense 
of  shame  for  the  littleness  of  the 
possessor  of  all  these  splendid  and 
bewitching  giftsi  How  simple,  how 
generous,  how  open  to  all  charities, 
such  a  youth  ought  to  have  been — 
what  a  grace  of  noble  himiility, 
courtesy,  princely  regard  for  others 
less  favoured,  should  have  surround- 
ed that  favourite  of  Heaven !  Out  of 
his  superiority  and  greatness  what 
respect  for  the  weak,  what  considera- 
tion of  the  infirm,  should  have 
sprung!    Where,    if   not  in  that 
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young  poet,  that  young  noble,  that 
heii  of  fame,  Bhould  all  the  chival- 
rous virtues  and  stainless  flowers  of 
honour  have  been  found]    But  the 
real  Lord  Byron  was  about  as  unlike 
a  knight  as  any  commercial  gentle- 
man in  his  gig  could  be.     He  held 
something  of  tiie  same  code  of  great- 
ness, if  the  truth  most  be  told.     He 
adorod  his  own  lordship  as  much  as 
his  footman  did,  and  probably  more. 
He  was  fond  of  raising  a  commo- 
tion, of  making  people    stare,    of 
getting  himself   remarked  for  his 
retinue,  or  his  expenditure,  or  his 
jewellery,  or  his  vices.    An  tmeasy 
self  -  consciousness   breathed  about 
him.     Probably  the  only  point  in 
which  he  was  modest  and  honest 
towards  himself,  was  that    which 
concerned  the  lidghest  part  of  him, 
his  genius.    For  genius  was  great 
in  him:  but  character  was  smalL 
That  first  necessity  of  manhood  was 
not  only  lamentably  insufficient  for 
his  position,  but  it  was  waiped  and 
badly  turned.     It  might  be  possible 
to  forgive  him  everything  else — all 
his  actual  sins,  his  indeoorousness, 
his  low  code  of  morals — ^but  it  is 
hard  to  forgive  so  great  a  poet  for 
being  so  litde  of  a  man. 

It  is,  however,  unfortunately  too 
easy  to  find  excuses  in  his  training 
and  early  circumstances  for  many  of 
his  fundamental  £|ults.  George  Gor- 
don Byron  was  bom  in  1 788;  the  son 
of  a  ruined  rouS  of  whom  he  never 
knew  anything,  and  of  a  high-tem- 
pered, high-spirited.  Highland  wo- 
man, ruined  and  driven  half  mad  by 
the  spendthrift  husband,  whom  still 
in  her  way  she  continued  to  love  and 
admire  for  his  very  vices.  Father 
he  had  none,  except  this  disreputable 
memory  of  a  man,  with  which  he 
was  sometimes  taunted,  and  firom 
which  he  could  derive  neither  sup- 
port nor  honour;  and  little  good, 
but  much  harm,  came  to  him  from 
his  surviving  parent,  the  furious, 
foolish,  sometimes  fond,  and  always 


termagant  mother,  ruined  in  temper 
and  nerves  as  well  as  in  purse,  who 
had  once  been  an  heiress,  courted 
and  caressed,  and  whose  poverty  had 
neither  dignity  nor  patience  to  make 
it  tolerable.     The  first  scene  of  his 
life  opened  in  a  litUe  house,  ''  up  a 
stair,"  in  Aberdeen,  where  this  dis- 
appointed and  exasperated  woman — 
clinging  with  all  the  desperation  of 
genteel  poverty  to  recollections  of 
her  wealthier  past    and    fantastic 
hopes  of  a  future  which  should  make 
up  for  all  her  privations — by  turns 
fondled  and  vituperated  the  solitary, 
bright-«yed,  dub-footed  boy,  who 
was  very  i^ectionate  to  his  nurse, 
and  fell  into  baby-love  with  his  little 
girl -companions,  but  has  nothing 
else  recoided  of  him  as  an  individual 
being.     The  way  in  which  rank  is 
deified  in  such  circumstances  is  un- 
happily very  well  known  to  most  ob- 
servers. Such  a  little  household  bow* 
ing  down  in  miserable  worship  of  a 
rag  of  nobility,  or  even  gentility,  and 
referring  everything  in  earth  and 
heaven  to  the  standard  of  my  cousin 
Lord  So-and-so,  is  a  sight  which  we 
have  all  looked  upon  with  ridicule, 
or  reprobation,  or  gentier  pity  and 
shame,  as  the  case  and  our  tenden- 
des  may  be.     But   the  intendty 
of  this  worship  was  increased  in 
Byron's  case  by  the  fact  that  chanoe 
might  at  any  moment  elevate  the 
very   worshippers  into    a    sudden 
heaven  of  aristocracy.      This  was 
the  dazding  hope  which  animated 
the    obscure    life    in    which    the 
child  -  poet    received    his    earliest 
impresdons.      Many  a  londy  wo- 
man in  such  drcumstanoes  has  in- 
spired her  child  with  high  resolu- 
tions and  the  most  noble  of  hopea 
The  world  has  been  conquered,  how 
often,  at  their  mother^s  knee,  by 
men  never  fated  to  gain  any  earthly 
battles;  and  many  a  sweet  dream  of 
greatness — ambition  too  visionary, 
too  distant,  to  have  any  of  the  vul- 
gar force  of  that  red  pasdon — ^has 
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wrapt  mother  and  child  in  that  pro- 
fouudest    tenderest    union,    some- 
times coming  to  nothing,  hut  some- 
times, too,  coming  to  nohle  issues, 
high    lahouis,   and    triumph,    and 
reward.      But    Mrs    Bjron    never 
breathed  into  her  son  such  ambi- 
tions or  hopes.     What  she  held  up 
before  him  was  a  Peerage,  and  the 
gjorioos  thought  that  one  day  or 
other  his  name  might  be  recorded  in 
its  immortal  pages.     He  was  but  a 
poor  little  boy  then,  hustled  in  the 
4iizeet  perhaps,  noways  respected  by  . 
his  comrades,  going  to  school  most 
likely  with  the  "merchant's"  son 
from,  the  nearest  shop,  and  no  more 
thought  of  than  Jock  or  Jamie; 
yet  the  time  might  come  when  he 
would  be  a  Lord.      This  was  his 
earliest  inspiration ;  nothing  higher 
was  dreamt  of  in  the  atmosphere 
where    his  young   mind  first  un- 
folded with  all  its  intense  desires 
and  appetites.  Whether  there  is  any 
real  indication  of   a  capacity  for 
purer  influence  in  the  foolish  story 
of  that  childish  passion  which  was 
brought  to  an  end  at  ten  years  old, 
it  is  hard  to  tell;  but  imagination 
loves  to  believe  that  the  gentle  quiet 
of  the  little  feminine  play-room,  in 
which  the  baby-lovers  sat  and  cooed 
together,  while  the  little  lady's  sister 
dnssed  her  doU,  soothed  the  fretted 
^niit  of  Mrs  Byron's  boy,  and  might 
have  ameliorated  his  existence  had 
4Uiy  such  calm  influence  continued 
with  him.     But  grey  Aberdeen,  and 
the  nxoae  whom  he  was  fond  of,  and 
the    little    love,   and  the  familiar 
world  which  was  so  careless  of  his 
pretenaionSy  all  pass  away  like  the 
changing  of  a  scene  in  an  opera. 
There  was  a  "  roup  "  in  the  house, 
and  all  the  efiiects  of  the  Byrons 
produced    some    seventy    pounds, 
when  the  great  transformation  ac- 
complished itself.      And  the  next 
scene  is  Kewstead  Abbey:    noble 
old  ecclesiastical  place,  havijig,  it 
woiuld  seem,  the  proverbial  curse  of 


all  such  desecrated  foundations, 
ruinous  and  splendid,  and  full  of 
evil  tales  of  the  past  lords :  and  at 
eleven,  God  help  him!  his  mother's 
hope  was  accomplished,  and  the 
child  became  Lord  Byron,  attaining 
at  one  step  all  that  he  had  been 
taught  to  look  up  to  as  greatest  in 
the  world. 

This  IB,  fortunately  for  mankind, 
and  specially  for  titled  mankind,  a 
very  rare  and  unusual  triaL     Most 
of  those  who  are  bom  to  the  perils 
of  rank  have  at  least  the  safeguard 
of  being  used  to  it,  and  finding  their 
position  natural      They  have  the 
gentle  indifference  of  use  and  wont 
to  deaden  any  sentiment  of  elation  or 
overwhelming  sense  of  superiority ; 
and  though  this  is  sometimes  scarcdy 
enough  to  calm  down  that  glorious 
consciousness,  it  at  least  keeps  it 
within  bounds.   But  Byron  had  been 
so  brought  up  as  to  be  something 
like    the    proverbial    "beggar    on 
horseback"    It  was  not  his  fault, 
or  at  least  it  was  not  entirely  his 
fSault     It  was  the  miserable  result 
of  false  training,  a  low  order  of 
ideas,  a  false  position,  and  a  mis- 
taken estimate  of  human  things  and 
ways.     Had  liis  mind,  as  separate 
from  his  genius,  been  of  a  higher 
order,  he  would  have  righted  himself, 
and  got  free  of  the  evil  bias  which 
had  been  given  to  his  young  life. 
But  his  mind  was  rigid,  and  when 
once  set  into  any  habit  of  thought, 
very  difficult  to  move  from  it     In 
the  second  chapter  of  his  life,  too, 
which  was  still  more  important  than 
the  first,  he  was  almost  as  entirely 
left  to  the  sway  of  chance  as  if  he 
had  been  an  Arab  of  the  streets.    He 
had  no  friends  to  guide  him  in  the 
doubly  dangerous  passagefrx)m  youth 
to  manhood.  His  guardian keptaloof, 
frightened,  it  is  said,  by  the  mother, 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  every  dis- 
cipline; and  no  other  man  or  woman 
in  the  world  had  the  courage  to  con- 
frt>nt  that  termagant,  or  make  any 
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effort  to  help  the  boy,  who  very 
Boon,  as  was  natural,  emancipated 
himself  from  the  foolish,  furious,  and 
capricious  sway  which  had  no  reason 
in  it,  though  doubtless  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  assistance  to  resist 
other  authority.  Thus  he  grew  up 
unchecked  and  uncontrolled,  with 
no  reverence  for  anything,  no  sense 
of  loyalty,  no  power  of  submission. 
Unhappy  boy !  with  his  noble  genius 
and  his  limited  soul  he  came  into  a 
world  which  afforded  him  nothing 
to  respect  and  nobody  to  love.  No- 
body to  love,  does  the  reader  ask, 
with  perhaps  a  smile )  Yes,  shoals 
of  beings  less  than  himself,  to  love 
contemptuously,  coarsely,  foolishly, 
as  he  GoUed  loving — ^but  not  one  to 
inspire  him  with  the  true  love  of 
veneration,romance,andthatwor8hip 
which  ennobles  at  once  the  lover  and 
the  loved.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  ideal  even,  except  of  external 
beauty:  no  visionary  nobleuess  at- 
tracted him.  Neither  in  man  nor 
in  woman  had  he  ever  met  with,  or 
did  he  hope  to  meet  with,  anything 
to  revere.  He  stood  in  a  world 
where  the  best  that  was,  was  on  his 
own  level,  nothing  above,  most 
things  beneath.  Once  more  we  re- 
peat, Unhappy  boy !  the  best  part 
of  nature  and  its  highest  affections 
were  thus  obscured  and  veiled  over 
for  him.  His  great  capacity  failed 
him  in  that  highest  region,  his  eyes 
lost  their  insight,  he  became  ignorant 
and  dull  as  any  boor  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  genius.  Could  the  veil  but 
have  been  withdrawn,  could  Byron 
have  seen  the  higher  as  he  saw  the 
lower,  what  a  difference  would  that 
extension  of  the  moral  horizon  have 
made ! 

It  is  curious  enough,  and  shows 
his  strangely  rigid  adherence  to  a 
theory  once  formed,  to  note  that  he 
got  through  Harrow  without  any 
diminution  of  the  parvenu  haughti- 
ness which  sits  so  ill  npon  gentle 
blood  and  ancient  lineage.     It  is 


not  easy  to  imagine  any  atmosphere 
in  which  it  can  be  more  difficult  to 
keep  up  this  pride  of  caste  than  in 
the  free  air  of  a  public  school,  in 
the  midst  of  that  little  republic 
ruled  by  an  oligarchy,  which  has 
no  foundation  on  distinctions  or 
degrees  existing  outside.  Byron,, 
however,  passed  through  Harrow 
without  being  shaken  from  his  little 
citadel  of  pomp  and  consequence; 
and  when  we  hear  that  he  asked 
one  of  his  school-fellows  to  keep 
silent  about  the  fault  of  another,  on 
the  ground  that  the  culprit  was  '*  a. 
brother  peer,"  we  do  not  know  whe- 
ther to  admire  most  the  boy's  strange 
power  of  resistance  to  tiie  public 
opinion  of  the  place,  or  his  deficiency 
in  that  sense  of  humour  which 
serves  instead  of  wisdom  to  so  many 
of  us,  and  keeps  us  from  making^ 
ourselves  ridiculous. 

Thus  Byron  entered  upon  life 
without  moral  guidance  or  support 
of  any  kiiid,  amid  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  an  unusually  dangerous 
position,  with  no  example  or  tradi- 
tion in  his  own  family  but  those 
of  dissipation  and  debauchery,  and 
without  any  friend  to  protect  him 
from  the  consequences  of  his  inex* 
perience,  or  to  tempt  him  to  virtue; 
and  notwithstanding  the  rank  of 
which  he  thought  so  highly,  and 
the  independence  which  probably 
many  a  foolish  lad  would  envy  him, 
few  men  in  any  class,  even  th& 
poorest,  have  begun  life  so  utterly 
unprovided,  so  impoverished  and 
friendless.  He  had  every  gift  that 
even  imagination  could  desire,  ex- 
cept the  gift  of  knowing  how  to 
use  them.  From  a  very  early  ago 
he  seems  to  have  written  verses, 
but  verses  scarcely  remarkable 
enough  to  warrant  any  prophecy  of 
his  future  greatness;  nor,  indeed, 
does  he  himself  appear  to  have 
foreseen  the  fame  which  awaited 
him,  or  in  these  eariy  days  to  have 
looked  forward  with  any  excitement 
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or  enthoaiaBm  to  the  career  of  poet. 
His  first  little  Yolume,  however,  de- 
cided his  fate.  Nothing  can  be  more 
Tain  than  to  speculate  what  might 
or  might  not  have  occurred  in  case 
of  some  contingency  which  never 
happened ;  and  therefore  it  would 
he  foolish  to  assert  that,  had 
Jeffiey  never  assailed  the  ''Hours 
of  Idleness,"  "  Childe  Harold  "  and 
*'Don  Juan"  would  never  have 
oome  into  being.  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Jeffire/s  assault 
was  the  first  great  impetus  given  to 
Byron's  genius,  which,  without  that 
sharp  prick,  might  have  dallied  for 
years  longer  with  its  budding  powers 
heiore  it  mahed  into  the  field.  The 
''Hoars  of  Idleness''  would  seem 
truly  to  be  described  by  their  title ; 
they  were,  as  their  author  describes 
them  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
time,  "  the  effusions  of  a  boy : "  and 
he  informed  the  world,  with  much 
grandeur  in  his  prefisu^,  that  "it 
was  highly  improbable,  finom  my 
situation  and  pursuits  hereafter, 
that  I  should  ever  obtrude  myself  a 
second  time  on  the  public."  But 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  young 
poefs  life  by  this  languid  and 
harmless  publication  was  such  as 
no  one  could  have  divined.  The 
whole  event  is  too  far  past^  the 
sin  was  too  promptly  punished,  and 
the  effect  of  it  was  on  the  whole  too 
good,  to  waixant  us  in  re-reviewing 
the  review  which  stung  Byron  into 
life.  Amid  all  the  partialities  of 
criticism,  the  almost  inevitable  penr 
ehani  towards  the  work  of  fiiends 
and  dimnclination  to  applaud  an 
enemy,  it  is  very  rarely  that  an 
unhappy  reviewer  picks  up  a  work 
at  ramdom  with  the  intention  for 
once  of  doing  simple  justice,  without 
laying  himself  open  to  some  frenzied 
attack.  Why  select  my  work  ?  the 
victim  cries.  "  Out  of  the  thousand 
and  one  volumes  of  indifferent  verse 
which  happened  to  be  printed  in 
the  year  1807,  only  one  bore  a  noble 


name  on  the  title-page ;  and  the  op- 
portunity of  insulting  a  lord  was 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted,"  says 
Byron's  advocate.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  defend  Jeffrey,  whose  short- 
comings were  glaring  enough ;  but 
certainly  it  was  hard  upon  him  ta 
be  subjected  to  this  quite  unneces- 
sary animadversion ;  and  he  never 
did  a  more  effectual  piece  of  work 
in  his  life  than  when  he  insulted 
the  lord  in  question.  The  young 
giant  got  up  from  his  youthful 
affectations  and  languor  in  all  the 
fury  of  wounded  amour  propre  and 
injured  pride.  The  shaft  pierced 
tlux)ugh  and  through  his  silken 
garments.  It  was  the  first  real 
vivifying  touch  which  he  had  met 
with  in  his  life. 

To  our  own  thinking,  it  was  great 
condescension  on  the  part  of  the 
big  and  popular  Beview,  then  at  the 
very  zenith  of  its  greatness — but 
witik  no  prophetic  power  given  to  it 
to  enable  it  to  divine  that  this  was 
Byron — to  trouble  itself  about  the 
boy's  verses.  But  the  boy  came  to 
violent  life  under  the  hands  of  that 
skilful  operator.  After  the  gentle 
little  commencement  made  in  placid 
superiority  and  grandeur,  with  a 
sense  that  it  was  "highly  impro- 
bable" that  so  lofty  and  splendid  a 
figure  should  ever  again  "obtrude 
itself",  upon  the  public,  what  a 
fiery  and  real  start  was  that  which 
the  poet  made  in  his  first  genuine 
and  eneigetic  production  !  2^o 
sham  sentiments  were  there,  no 
copies  of  verses  labelled  .with  initial 
letters  like  drawers  in  a  cabinet, 
but  one  furious  flood  of  real  and 
glowing  invective,  genuine  expres- 
sion of  that  contempt  for  every- 
body's works  and  powers  which 
filled  the  soul  of  the  noble  poet, 
looking  down  from  lus  platform 
upon  all  the  petty  people  round 
him.  The  great  and  the  small,  the 
names  which  are  household  words 
and  those  which  have  faded  alto- 
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gether  out  of  our  memory — ^the 
young  lehmael  spared  none  of  them. 
Because  he  himself  had  been  chas- 
tised, it  seemed  natural  to  him 
that  all  liis  poetical  contemporaries 
who  were  already  known  to  the 
world  should  taste  the  whip.  He 
sacrificed  a  whole  hecatomb  of  re- 
putations to  the  manes  of  that  still- 
bom  fame  of  his  own,  whose  de- 
cease he  attributed  to  Jeffrey's  blow. 
Kot  only  Scott^  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge,  but  virtuous  Southey 
and  musical  Moore,  and  even  Monk 
Lewis,  and  Graham  of  the  '  Sabbath/ 
and  Bowles  of  the  ^Sonnets;'  every 
soul  who  wrote  in  rhyme  shared 
the  outpouring  of  his  fury.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  with  tike  '  Edin- 
burgh Eeview,'  or  his  own  slaughter 
in  it  Yet  he  reviled  them  as  if 
they  had  every  one  had  a  hand  in 
his  humiliation;  never  was  such  a 
burst  of  rampant  self-assertion  and 
disdain  of  all  authority.  "Down 
with  everybody"  was  the  device  of 
this  wild  champion's  banner.  Such 
a  production  is  not  likely  to  procure 
permanent  fame  for  any  man,  not- 
withstanding that  the  "Dunciad" 
still  holds  its  place  in  literature, 
and  is  still  discussed  and  annotated. 
But  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Beviewers"  has  a  human  interest 
above  that  of  itB  poetry.  It  was 
the  birth -pang  of  ^e  poet  He 
came  furious  to  life  ready -armed 
like  Minerva,  blazing  in  sudden 
light  and  deadly  power,  with  a 
quiver  full  of  poisoned  arrows,  and 
an  unsheathed  sword  which  cut 
wherever  it  touched.  The  whole 
earth  shook  with  this  unexpected 
and  prodigious  onset.  Edition  after 
edition  came  pouring  from  the  press, 
and  the  poet^  panting  and  breath- 
less from  his  exertions,  was  already 
crowned  with  the  sudden  result 
they^  had  won  for  him,  before  he 
had  wiped  the  moisture  from  his 
brow,  or  laid  his  weapons  out  of  his 
hand. 


This  was  the  first  birth,  or  rather 
manifestation,  of  Byron's  genius,  and 
it  was  a  very  characteristic  one. 
Impatient  of  remark,  furious  at  cen- 
sure, sceptical  of  all  exoeUenoe,  he 
poured  forth  his  own  violent  criti- 
cisms and  mockeries  with  a  glowing 
power  and  fervour  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  mistake ;  no  more  hours 
of  idleness — ^hours  of  passion  and 
heat  and  excitement,  which  printed 
their  impression,  temporary  yet  vig* 
orous,  upon  the  world,  and  made 
men  hold  their  breath.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  commotion  raised 
in  the  literaiy  atmosphere  by  this 
rush  of  the  new  actor  upon  the 
stage,  like  a  caged  lion  into  the  old 
Colosseum,  or  its  modem  Spanish 
representative  into  the  arena.  No- 
body could  doubt  the  reality  of  the 
new  appearance,  or  its  immense 
energy  and  promise  of  unforeseen 
power. 

Before,  however,  we  quit  this 
prefiGU^  to  his  existence,  there 
are  two  things  to  be  mentioned 
which  are  very  greatly  to  the  credit 
of  the  young  poet.  When  the 
"Hours  of  Idleness"  were  first 
published,  a  clergyman,  who  knew 
Lord  Byron  well,  and  who  had 
apparenUy  some  influence  with  him, 
wrote  to  him  objecting  to  certain 
poems  which  were,  according  to  the 
language  of  the  time,  "too  wamdy 
expressed."  "The  imagination  of 
the  young  bard,"  says  Moore,  "had 
indulged  itself  in  a  luxuriousness  of 
colouring  beyond  what  even  youth 
could  excuse."  The  first  copy  of 
the  work  had  been  presented  to  this 
gentleman,  Mr  Becher,  and  his  pro- 
test was  made  in  the  gentle  form  of 
a  "  copy  of  verses."  The  headstrong 
young  man,  who  was  so  little  amen- 
able to  criticism,  immediately  res- 
ponded to  this  representation.  He 
did  a  most  heroic  thing  for  a  boy  of 
twenty  to  do.  He  called  in  the 
volume,  of  which,  we  are  told,  only 
one  copy  had  got  out  of  his  reach. 
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and  cancelled  the  whole  edition,  in  fiist  expedition  to  the  Easi     These 

order  to  satisfy  his  friend  and  abolish  were  the  days  of  the  war,  when  our 

the  objectionable  verses.     It  is  right  easy  highway  across  the  Continent 

that  such  a  fact  should  be  noted  to  did  not  exist,  and  the  nearest  way 

his  honour ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  to  begin  this  journey  was  by  ship 

honourable  from  the  proof  he  soon  to  Lisbon,  a  voyage  which  he  made 

gave  of  his  furious  resentment  of  in  company  wi^  various  officers  on 

the  public  criticism  which  was  in-  their  way  to  the  scene  of  war.    This 

spired  by  anything  but  friendship,  was  the  beginning  of ''  Childe  Har- 

A  few  years  later,  he  did  another  old's  Pilgrimage."  It  was  made  when 

generous  and  creditable  act  of  a  he  wasju8tone-and-twenty,anageat 

similar  kind :  when  his  reputation  which  it  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that 

was  established,  and  when  perhaps  any  great  amount  of    debauchery 

he  had  began  to  be  a  little  ashamed  could  have  been  possible.     He  had 

of  the  vehemence  of  his  youthful  held  carnival  at  ^ewstead,   unre- 

aelf-defence,  he  struck  out  "  English  strained  by  any  sober  influence,  for 

Bazds  and  Scotch  Keviewers"  horn,  very  brief  intervals  now  and  then. 

Ins  works,  sending  orders  to  his  and   had   indeed   just   wound  up 

publisher,  according  to  Moore,  ''to  his  youthful  life  in  England  by  a 

commit  the  whole  impression  to  the  short  time  spent  there  in  the  com- 

flames,"  and  steadily  refused  to  allow  pany  of  a    few    of   his  favourite 

its  republication.     This  resolution  friends  of  his  own  age,  no  doubt  an 

was  taken  no  later  than  1812,  so  uproarious  and  not  very  decorous 

that  what  he  did  at  twenty  he  can-  assembly ;  but  the  lads,   however 

celled  at  twenty-four.     These  two  vicious    and    undisciplined,    could 

acts  of   reparation,    unforced   and  scarcely  have  gone  to  any  very  terri- 

voluntaiy,  are  enough  to  cover  a  ble  lengths  at  so  early  a  period.    We 

multitude  of  literary  sins.  believe  that  a  great  many  readers 

Byron  went  abrcad  immediately  associate  the  poem  of ''  CMlde  Har- 

after  the  publication  of  his  satire,  old"  entirely  with  the  latter  por- 

Whatever  the  cause  might  be,  this  tion  of  Byron's  life,  and  accept  the 

young  Peer,   educated  at    Harrow  attitude  assumed  by  the  poet  in 

and  Cambridge,  with  all  the  prestige  the  first  canto  as  something  not 

of  his  title,  and  with  all  the  means  inappropriate  to  the  natural  feelings 

of  acquiring  acquaintances,  if  not  which  might  move  a  man  abjured 

friends,  which  his  bringing-up  must  by  society  and  his  Mends,  ruined  in 

have  made  inevitable,  seems  to  have  personal  reputation,   and   expelled 

been  as  lonely  in  London  as  any  poor  from  everything  that  could  be  called 

cledL  from  the  distant  recesses  of  the  a  home.     But  it  must  be  remem- 

coontzy.     He  had  no  one  to  stand  bered  that  this  was  not  in  the  least 

by  him  when  he  took  his  seat,  lone-  degree  his  case  in  1809.      He  was 

ly  and  defiant^  in  the  House  of  twenty-one.     He  had  no  home,  be- 

Loida ;  and  to  a  mind  which  attach-  cause    he    had    no  relations,   and 

ed  80  mnch  importance  to  the  privi-  because  it  was  impossible  for  his 

leges  of  rank  this  must  have  been  mother  and  himself  to  ''  get  on," 

doubly  mortifying.      He  seems  to  as  people  say,  together ;  and  he  had 

have  had  no  means  of  introduction  no  doubt  already  a  local  reputation 

into  society.     Nobody  noticed  him,  which  was  anything  but  desirable, 

except  Jeffiey ;  and  it  was  with  a  But   every  one   knows  how  little 

ptoud  disappointment  and  solitude  local  reputation    afiects  a  man  in 

of  soul,  more  real  than  most  people  the  bigger  world   of  society,  and 

■appose,  that  he  set  out  upon  his  with  what  ease  that  world  forgives 
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such  stigmas  as  those  which  alone 
could  stain  Byron's  youth.  The  sen- 
timents of  "Childe  Harold"  could 
not  therefore  have  any  foundation 
in  reality ;  but  yet  their  fantastic 
and  artificial  misanthropy  was  not 
without  some  excuse.  The  young 
man,  if  not  so  guilty  pr  so  miserable 
as  he  made  himself  out  to  be,  was 
yet  very  lonely  and  fiiendless  :  and 
a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  may  be 
allowed  to  youth  in  respect  to  that 
forlorn  sense  of  solitude  which  some- 
times possesses  it  like  a  passion.  The 
self-conscious  tragic  attitude  of  the 
"Childe"  is  indeed  quite  characteris- 
tic of  youth,  and  as  such  has  a  certain 
claim  upon  the  indulgence  of  every- 
body who  has  been  young,  and  has 
felt  the  luxury  of  being  miserable. 
It  was  the  iirst  time  that  this  luxury, 
ia  whicli  most  of  us  have  indulg^ 
in  our  day,  had  been  presented  in  a 
poetical  shape  to  the  world.  It  was 
quite  fiEilse;  and  yet  it  was  true: 
the  reasons  given  were  sham,  and  so 
were  the  sentiments,  and  yet  the  state 
of  mind  was  reaL  Indeed,  its  very 
artificialness  made  it  real,  if  we  may 
use  a  paradox,  and  helped,  as  no- 
thing else  could,  to  express  the 
strange  chaos  of  wilfulness  and  way- 
wardness, of  suffering  and  self-im- 
portance, of  complacent  masquerad- 
ing and  genuine  uneasiness,  which 
so  often  fill  a  mind  of  twenty  when 
left  to  itself. 

Byron's  journey  was  begun  in 
what  seems  to  us  a  very  ma^ificent 
way,  and  one  which  was  little  in 
keeping  with  his  impoverished  for- 
tunes, however  it  might  accord  with 
his  own  splendid  ideas  of  his  im- 
portance. We  who  are  used  to  the 
exploits  of  young  men  "  of  quality" 
in  many  wild  ways  of  adventure, 
and  who  have  learned  that  it  is 
possible  for  a  lord  to  travel  with 
very  scant  attendance,  and  fight  his 
way  like  any  other  young  English- 
man, can  scarcely  restrain  a  smile 
at    the    following    description    of 


the  retinue  which  this  very  poor 
and  indeed  obscure  young  lord 
thought  necessary  :  —  "  Fletcher 
begged  so  hard  that  I  have  con- 
tinued him  in  my  service,"  he  writea 
to  his  mother  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture. ^^  K  he  does  not  behave 
weU  abroad,  I  will  send  him  back 
in  a  transport.  I  have  a  German 
servant  (who  has  been  with  Mr 
Wilbraham  in  Persia  before,  and 
was  strongly  recommended  to  me  by 
Dr  Butler  of  Harrow),  Bobert  and 
William ;  they  coneUtute  my  whole 
suite."  Four  men  for  the  personal 
service  of  this  one  boy  I  I^othing 
could  give  a  more  amusing  picture 
of  his  pomp  and  consequence. 
'^  The  pecuniary  supplies  necessary 
towards  his  outset  at  this  epoch 
were  procured  firom  money-lenders, 
at  an  enormously  usurious  interest," 
is  the  unintentional  comment  sup* 
plied  by  Moore.  Even  in  this  re- 
spect no  one  seems  to  have  had 
sufficient  interest  in  the  young  man 
to  attempt  to  restrain  him  from  ex- 
penditure so  foolish.  Thus  he  set 
out,  his  yeoman  and  his  page  being 
supplied  for  all  necessary  poetic 
uses,  and  plunged,  with  all  his  con- 
ventionalities about  him,  into  the 
novelty  of  the  unknown.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  follow  him  througL 
his  wanderings.  The  reader  will 
find  the  topography  in  "Childe  Ha- 
rold," where  indeed  crowds  of  readers 
did  find  and  delight  in  it,  spendingan 
extraordinary  amount  of  enthusiasia 
upon  the  two  earlier  cantos  of  that 
poem.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
too  much  of  the  power  of  the  ver- 
sification, or  of  the  energy  and  life 
of  the  descriptions  therein  contain- 
ed; but  we  avow  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  us  to  understand 
how,  apart  from  all  Byron  produced 
afterwards,  this  splendid  guide-book 
should  have  taken  such  absolute 
possession  of  the  popular  mind, 
especially  as  in  those  days  travel 
was  an  almost  forbidden  luxury^ 
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and  the  number  of  persons  who 
could  he  attracted  to  the  poem  hj  a 
desire  to  compare  their  own  emo- 
tions with  that  of  the  poetical  wan- 
derer must  have  been  yery.smalL 
The  great  charm  of  the  poem,  how- 
ever, we  believe — ^its  chief  popular 
attraction — ^lay  in  the  wanderer  him- 
self, shadowy  as  he  is,  and  vague 
in  personality.  He  was,  let  us  re- 
member, the  very  first  sketch  of 
that  hlas6  poetical  misanthrope, 
who  has  since  done  so  much  service, 
and  who  in  many  different  dis- 
guises charmed  the  popular  soul  for 
years  after,  the  very  incarnation  of 
the  conventional  picturesque.  He 
it  was  who  gave  the  charm  of  ro- 
mance to  all  those  melodious  verses 
which  celebrated  the  praises  of 
'* August  Athena,"  of  "Stem  Al- 
hania's  hHls,"  and  *'Dark  Suli's 
rock,"  and,  nearer  home,  of  "Lovely 
Spain,  renowned  romantic  land  1 '' 
Tlie  reader,  as  he  roamed  from  verse 
to  verse  among  the  dark-eyed  Lu- 
sitanian  maids  and  Turkish  houris, 
between  the  wild  Albanian  and  the 
high-capped  Tartar,  was  always  con- 
scious of  another  standing  by,  try- 
ing to  distract  himself  by  aJl  the 
scenes  and  figures  that  passed  along 
the  surfieuse  of  the  panorama,  but 
ever  hugging  to  him  his  mysterious 
solitude,  his  passionate  recollec- 
tions, his  inconsolable  sadness. 
There  was  not  very  much  abso- 
lutely about  Harold  except  in  the 
first  few  pages;  but  Harold  was 
in  the  very  air,  brooding  over  the 
verse.  Each  line  was  read  with  a 
little  thrill  of  expectation;  through- 
out every  page  attention  was  on  Uie 
alert  to  &tid  again  that  wanderer 
in  his  splendid  superiority  seeing 
everything  as  if  he  saw  it  not,  oc- 
cupied with  his  own  thoughts,  mus- 
ing over  his  fatal  memoriea  And 
when  a  universal  whisper  ran 
through  the  world — ^whisper  which 
nobody  could  trace,  and  still  less 
contradict — ^that  the  poet  himself 


was  that  mysterious  personage,  the 
interest  swelled  higher  and  deeper. 
All  the  internal  evidence  was  in 
favour  of  this  idea,  and  the  im- 
mediate zest  of  a  living  romance 
spread  over  the  reading  world.  The 
story,  slight  and  vague  as  it  was, 
became  real  on  the  spot,  and  people 
pored  over  it  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  secret  of  the  poet's 
trouble,  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
his  genius.  Such  an  addition  to 
the  attractions  of  poetic  literature  it 
would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 
The  lovers  of  Byron  will  grudge, 
perhaps,  that  any  secondary  reason 
should  be  called  in,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  first  marvellous  success  of 
this  poem;  and  had  "Childe  Harold" 
been  published  entire  we  should 
have  sought  no  secondary  reasons  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
was  to  the  first  two  cantos  that 
the  world  responded  with  enthusi- 
asm so  universal,  and  that  these  are 
not  the  portions  of  the  poem  to 
which  we  now  turn  with  the  great- 
est pleasure.  The  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  indeed,  is  not  enough  to 
explain  its  immense  popularity; 
for,  fine  as  that  is,  it  is  not  finer 
than  portions  of  Shelley's  long 
descriptive  poems,  which  won  no- 
body's ear ;  and  nothing  like  so 
real  as  Wordsworth,  which  shared 
the  same  fate.  And  long  stretches 
of  descriptive  poetry,  however  fine, 
are  slow  to  attract  the  ordinary 
reader.  It  was  Harold  who  at- 
tracted him.  It  was  Byron,  the 
real  Harold,  who  riveted  that  at- 
traction. To  us  nowadays  the  pre- 
sence of  a  self-absorbed,  darkly- 
musing  figure,  roaming  about  with 
finger  on  lip  and  eyes  full  of  wild 
meanings— or  with  his  arms  folded 
in  his  romantic  cloak,  contemplating 
the  things  and  sights  around  from 
the  summit  of  a  melancholy  superi- 
ority,— is  no  attraction,  but  rather 
provokes  a  smile.  We  name  the 
apparition  at  once :  we  have  known 
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Iiiin  all  our  lives.  But  to  Byron's 
age  this  poetical  spectator  was 
equally  new  and  delightfuL  He 
£iscinated  the  world,  as  every  novel 
development  of  a  trite  fancy  does. 
No  straining  of  faculties  was  neces- 
sary to  comprehend  him.  He  was 
most  lofty,  grand,  and  superior,  and 
yet  he  was  within  the  reach  of  every 
capacity.  The  guide-book  details 
with  which  he  chose  to  surround 
himself  grew  sublime  because  of 
that  cynic  smile,  that  '^  hollow 
laugh,"  that  scowl  and  sigh.  Never 
was  there  a  more  perfect  hit,  a  more 
successful  combination  of  the  poeti- 
cal and  ethereal  with  the  common- 
place; and  this  brilliant  hit,  this 
popular  success,  was  expressed  in 
the  language  of  true  poetry,  brilliant 
and  vigorous.  When  these  elements 
which  are  so  seldom  combined  came 
together,  the  result  was  not  mero 
applause,  but  a  very  triumph. 

Thus  when  Byron  rotumed  to 
England  in  1812,  and  gave  this 
work  to  the  world,  he  took  his  place 
at  one  bound  on  the  highest  pedestal 
of  fame — ^he  '*  awoke  one  morning 
and  found  himself  famous."  The 
reputation  produced  by  his  satiro, 
which  was  of  a  less  attractive  de- 
scription, was  swaUowed  up  at  once 
in  this.  People  whom  he  had  ab- 
used foigave  him ;  other  poets,  with 
a  generosity  which,  to  say  the  truth, 
is  not  very  usual,  forgot  the  blow 
he  had  administered  in  admiration 
of  this  new  flood  of  song.  The 
languid  verse-maker  of  the  ''  Hours 
of  Idleness,"  the  infuriated  satirist 
of  ''  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Ee- 
vieweis,"  vindicated  himself,  so  to 
speak,  at  once  for  his  languor  and 
his  fuiy.  He  proved  to  demonstra- 
tion that  Jefirey  and  all  the  critics 
had  been  wrong,  and  that  he  had  a 
certain  right  to  be  angry  ;  and 
neither  JefiBrey  nor  any  other  man 
had  it  now  in  their  power  to  touch 
his  position :  he  had  proved  his  pos- 


session of  that  gift  which  no  train- 
ing can  give,  and  no  wealth  can 
buy.  He  had  won  his  spurs;  his 
rank  was  no  longer^contestable,  or 
contingent  upon  any  possibility. 

It  is,  however,  a  sign  of  the  con- 
fusion of  his  own  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject— a  confusion  very  general  with 
great  writers,  but  which  in  this 
case  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ex- 
plain— ^that  Byron  seems  for  the  first 
moment  to  have  kept  his  real  poem 
in  the  background,  and  to  have  con- 
templated a  mere  continuance  of 
his  warfare  with  wits  and  critics. 
The  account  given  by  Mr  DaUas^ 
his  relation  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
editor — for  he  seems  to  have  taken 
all  the  trouble  of  publication  off  the 
hands  of  the  poet — shows  this  con- 
fusion in  the  most  curious  way. 
Byron  had  just  only  arrived  in  Lon- 
don when  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place : — 

''  He  was  very  animated  in  the  account 
of  his  travels,  but  assured  me  **  (it  is  Mr 
Dallas  who  speaks  as  quoted  by  Moore) 
"that  he  never  had  the  least  idea  of 
writing  them.  He  said  he  believed 
satire  to  be  his  forte,  and  to  that  he 
had  adhered,  having  written,  during 
Ids  stay  abroad,  a  fvraphrase  of  Ho- 
race's '  Art  of  Poetry,'  wnich  would  be 
a  good  finish  to  'English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.'  He  seemed  to 
promise  himself  additional  feone  from 
it,  and  I  undertook  to  superintend  its 
publication  as  I  had  done  that  of  the 
Satire.  I  had  chosen  the  time  ill  for 
my  visit,  and  we  had  hardly  any  time 
to  converse  uninterruptedly,  he  there- 
fore engaged  me  to  breakfast  next 
morning." 

"  In  the  interval  Mr  Dallas  looked 
over  this  Paraphrase,  which  he  had 
been  permitted  by  Lord  Byron  to  take 
home  with  him  for  the  purpose,  and 
his  disappointment  was,  as  he  himself 
describes  it, '  grievous,'  on  finding  that 
a  pilgrimage  of  two  years  to  the  in- 
spiring lands  of  the  East  had  been  at- 
tended with  no  richer  poetical  result. 
On  their  meeting  again  next  morning, 
though  unwilling  to  speak  disparsging- 
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\y  of  the  work,  he  could  not  refiuin,  he 
infonns  lus  from  expressmg  some  sur- 
prise that  his  noble  friend  should  have 
produced  nothing  else  during  his  ab- 
sence. '  Upon  this/  he  continues, 
'  Lord  Byron  told  me  that  he  had  oc- 
casionally -written  short  poems,  besides 
a  great  many  stanzas  in  Spensei^s 
measure,  relative  to  the  countries  he 
had  visited.  They  are  not  worth 
troubling  you  with,  but  you  shaU  have 
them  all  with  you  if  you  like.'  So 
came  I  by  'Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age.' He  took  it  from  a  small  trunk 
with  a  number  of  other  verses.  He  said 
they  had  been  read  but  by  one  person, 
who  had  found  very  little  to  commend, 
and  much  to  condenm  ;  that  he  him- 
self was  of  that  opinion,  and  he  was 
sure  I  should  be  so  too.  Such  as  it 
was,  however,  it  was  at  my  service ; 
but  he  was  ui^nt  that  the  Hints  from 
Horace  should  be  immediately  put  in 
train,  which  I  promised  to  have  done." 

Moore  goes  on  to  tell  us  that ''  it 
was  some  time  before  Byron's  ob- 
stinate repugnance  to  the  idea  of 
publishing  '  Childe  Harold '  could 
be  removed ; "  but  this  is  contra- 
dicted by  other  testimony,  and 
probably  was  no  more  than  that 
liking  to  be  urged  into  a  step  he 
wished  to  take  which  is  not  an 
uncommon  peculiarity  of  character 
even  with  people  who  are  not  poets. 
But  it  would  appear  that  there  was 
a  considerable  uncertainty  in  his 
mind  for  some  brief  time,  in  respect 
to  the  two  styles  of  composition, 
which  were  so  widely  d[ifferent; 
and  that  but  for  Dallas,  Byron, 
dazzled  by  his  first  success  in  vitu- 
peration, would  rather,  had  he  been 
left  to  himself,  have  wrecked  his 
reputation  (for  the  moment)  by  a 
retom  to  the  subject,  than  establish- 
ed it  by  the  calmer  strains  of  true 
poetiy  which  he  had  written  for  his 
own  pleasure.  Fortunately  he  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  advised;  and 
irith  scarcely  an  interval  the  un- 
known and  nnfiiended  young  man 
whom  nobody  cared  for,  or  thought 


of,  or  invited,  whose  sole  surround- 
ings were  his  few  college  acquaint- 
ances, none  of  them  distinguished, 
and  who  had  as  little  to  do  with 
society  as  any  city  clerk,  suddenly 
became  the  courted  and  applauded 
Hon  of  London.  His  position  changed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  "  In 
place  of  the  desert  which  London 
had  been  to  him  but  a  few  weeks 
before,"  says  Moore,  "he  now  not 
only  saw  the  whole  splendid  interior 
of  high  life  thrown  open  to  him, 
but  found  himself  among  its  illustri- 
ous crowds  the  most  distinguished 
object." 

In  the  mean  time  he  had  lost  his 
mother,  the  only  being  in  the  world, 
so  fsir  as  appears,  who  really  loved 
him  with  a  natural  and  legitimate 
love.  Poor  woman !  she  was  not  a 
model  of  what  a  mother  should  be; 
neither  was  he  a  model  of  a  son. 
There  is  a  book  extant,  we  are  told, 
in  which  every  scrap  of  criticism  or 
remark  made  upon  his  early  works 
is  preserved,  with  annotations  in  her 
hsoid,  which  one  would  have  liked 
to  see.  She  believed  in  his  genius 
from  the  beginning;  and  he— went 
to  work  with  the  gloves,  and  had 
a  violent  sparring -match  with  his 
servant  after  her  funeral  procession 
had  left  the  gates  of  Newstead.  The 
two  were  alone  in  the  house,  all  the 
rest  of  the  household  having  accom- 
panied the  poor  soul  to  her  grave. 
Unhappy  lad!  probably  it  was  no 
want  of  feeling  which  suggested 
that  ill-timed  exercise.  It  seems 
more  likely  to  have  been  a  wild 
physical  outburst  of  dumb  misery 
and  defiance,  that  defiance  of  all 
subduing  influence  and  bettering 
emotionSy  and  at  the  same  time 
of  all  pain  and  personal  sufifering, 
which  distinguished  his  whole  life. 

Byron  remained  in  England  for 
five  years,  from  1811  to  1816. 
During  this  period  he  produced  the 
greater  part  of  his  poetical  tales,  the 
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'•'Giaour,"  ''Corsair,"  "Lara,"  "Bride 
of  Abydos,"  "  Siege  of  Corinth,"  and 
"  Parisina."  All  that  is  most  strik- 
ing in  these  poems,  with  all  their 
varieties,  is  the  familiar  burden  of 
his  verse  played  in  now  one,  now 
another  key.  It  matters  little  what 
his  hero  is  called,  Lara,  or  Conrad, 
or  Harold,  the  form  is  the  same,  the 
2W8e  the  same ;  and  indeed  it  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  literary  skill  that 
the  same  figure  should  pass  through 
so  many  different  scenes,  and  be  the 
subject  of  so  much  fine  exposition, 
without  ever  apparently  losing  its 
first  attraction  to  its  creator,  or,  it 
would  seem,  striking  his  readers  with 
its  curious  monotony.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  contrast  these  tales  with  the 
poetical  romances  of  Scott,  which 
probably  suggested  them,  and  which 
had  at  least  set  the  fashion  of  this 
kind  of  production.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  Byron 
in  point  of  poetry.  His  verse  is  not 
that  of  a  simple  minstrel,  the  breath- 
less lay  which  leaves  us  no  time 
to  criticise,  nor  thought  of  fault- 
finding. The  poet  in  this  case 
stands  upon  a  higher  level.  With 
Scott  the  stoiy  is  everything :  now 
and  then  he  pauses  to  repose  him- 
self upon  the  side  of  some  hill,  or  on 
the  green  banks  of  lake  or  river,  of 
which  he  gives  a  charming  de- 
ficription,  delighting  and  refreshing 
the  listener  like  a  few  bars  of  a 
familiar  melody  in  the  midst  of  a 
piece  of  dramatic  music  :  but  these 
are  mere  digressions,  and  the  tale 
is  always  the  principal  matter  to 
be  considered.  With  Byron  the 
effort  is  different — ^the  tale  is  less 
important^  the  poetry  is  greater. 
His  stories  are  monotonous,  common, 
and  insignificant;  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  most  sentimental  of 
bosoms  ever  felt  a  thrill  of  real 
sympathy  for  any  of  the  secondary 
personages  involved.  The  Zuleikas 
and  the  Medoras  are  totally  indif- 
ferent to  us ;  but  who  would  be 


indifferent  to  such  a  piece  of  verse 
as  this 


"  He  Mrho  hath  bent  him  o*er  the  dead 

Ere  the  first  dav  of  death  \s  fled. 

The  first  dark  oay  of  nothingness, 

The  last  of  danger  and  distr^ 

(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 

Have   swept    the    lines   where    beauty 

lingers), 
And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 
And,  but  for  that  sad,  shrouded  eye. 
That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not,  now, 
And  but  for  that  chill  changeless  brow. 
Where  cold  obstruction's  apathy 
Appals  the  gazing  mourners  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon ; — 
Yes,  but  for  these,  and  these  alone, 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour. 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power. 
So  fair,  so  odm,  so  softly  scaled, 
The  fii^t,  last  look  by  death  revealed ! 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore ; 
Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more ! 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there  ; 
Hers  is  the  loveliness  in  death. 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath  : 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom. 
That  hue  that  haunts  it  to  the  tomb, 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hoverinff  round  decay. 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away, 
Spark  of  that  flame  perchance  of  heavenly 

birth, 
Which  fleams,  but  warms  no  more  its 

cherished  earth." 

It  18  unnecessary,  however,  to 
quote  at  length  from  poems  so  well 
known.  They  were  the  fashion  of 
their  time,  just  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  of  verse  to  elucidate  cha- 
racter, and  sound  the  depths  of 
human  nature  by  way  of  showing 
its  infinite  diversities.  Scott's  tales 
were  all  wholesome,  natural,  and 
sweet,  like  his  own  character,  and 
as  became  his  minstrel's  art;  but 
Byron's,  though  inferior  in  every 
human  sentiment,  strike  a  higher 
key  of  poetry.  Their  melody  is 
deeper,  though  not  their  meaning. 
Scott  carries  us  onward  with  his 
tale,  touching  us  with  a  hundred 
simple    emotions,    sympathies,    re- 
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grets,  througli  all   the  fluctuations 
of  the  story.     But  we  read  Byron 
with  a  totally   different    kind    of 
pleasure,  with  no  sympathy  at  all, 
nor  any  emotion  in  particular — even 
with  a  suppressed    smile    at    our 
Corsair,  whom  we  know  so   well, 
and  a  complete  indifference  to  the 
lady  of  his  love,  whichever  lady  that 
may  be.     One  is  a  charming,  clear, 
melodious  narrative,  swift  and  ani- 
mated as  the  course  of  a  stream ; 
but  the  other  is  poetry.     It  has  less 
interest,  but  more  charm.     "We  can 
define  the  power  of  Scott,  and  how 
it   comes  about;    but    we    cannot 
define  the  power  of  Byron.     It  is 
that,  even  when  he  is  least  worthy, 
he  is  still  and  always  a  poet,  with 
some  certain  indescribable  influence 
over  ns  by  the  combination  of  his 
words  and  the   elan  of  his   song, 
which  is  stronger  than  we,  stronger 
than   reason  or  meaning,  or   any- 
thing that  is  definable.    '*  Lara  "  and 
the  "Giaour"  and  even  "Parisina" 
might  be   swept  off   the    face   of 
the  earth  without  leaving  humanity 
a  whit  the  poorer,  and  even  without 
doing  the  reputation  of  Byron  any 
harm  ;  but  even  in  these  inferior 
productions  there  dwells  the  poet's 
charm. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  lamentable  story  of  his  marriage, 
and  all  that  came  of  it  It  is  one 
miserable  adjunct  of  greatness,  that 
its  failures,  its  sins,  and  miseries 
cannot  be  kept  within  that  veil  of 
decent  privacy  which  happily  en- 
velops common  life.  Whatever 
the  truth  of  the  story  is,  it  is  as 
painful  a  story  as  ever  disgusted 
and  grieved  any  listener,  and  we  are 
not  at  all  disposed  to  stir  np  once 
more  the  smouldering  scandal.  It 
seems  to  us  that  almost  aU  the 
people  concerned  were  to  blame — 
the  two  who  seem  to  have  married 
each  other  for  need  or  for  pride,  or 
lor  anything  but  love,  and  all  who 
rtood  by  and  assented  to  the  nnion 
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of  the  ruined  and  dissolute  young 
man  with  the  inexperienced  and  un- 
indulgent  young  woman,  who  pro- 
bably had  no  idea  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  make  a  wife  for  a  re- 
formed rake,  and  no  mind  to  under- 
take that  rdle.     Byron  had    suffi- 
ciently insisted  upon  his  own  char- 
acter in  his   poetry,  and  it   is  to 
be  supposed  that  Scandal  had  not 
spared  him,  and  that  there  must 
have  been   plenty   of  people   "  in 
society"  who  were  qualified  to  in- 
form the  lady's  friends  of  all  his 
antecedents.    But  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  a  late  detest- 
able revival  of  the  most  detestable 
of  nimours  has  done  more  to  injm'e 
the   character  which  Byron's  wife 
had  acquired  in  the  younger  world 
which  knew  not  Byron,  than  to  pro- 
duce any  other  result.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  any  more  unne- 
cessary or  more  painful  reopening  of 
a  question  which  time  had  calmed 
into  silence,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  keep  within  the  boundaries  of 
conventional  good-manners  in  any 
reference  to  the  originators  of  that 
uncalled-for  assault.    It  is  a  question 
with  which.  Heaven  be  praised,  we 
have  nothing  to  do.    It  is  enough  for 
us  that  an  unhappy  and  ill-omened 
marriage  did  take  place,  and  that 
a  separation  followed  a  year  after. 
During   that   year   everything  but 
poetry  went  badly  with  the  poet 
His  debts  overwhelmed  him,  exe- 
cution after  execution  was  in  the 
house  to  which  he  had  taken  his 
bride,  and  all  the  misery  of  a  spend- 
thrift and  prodigal  seems  to  have 
come  upon  hin^  at  the  time  when 
other  miseries  were  gathering  round 
his  head.     We  have  no  inclination 
to  brand  Byron  with  any  of  the  ter- 
rible vices  which  have  been  im- 
puted  to  him;  but   it  is   scarcely 
possible  to  pity  him  in  this  crisis, 
which   he    had    worked    for    and 
brought  upon  himself.     Consistent 
disregard  of  all  the  ordinary  rules  of 
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humanity  come  to  but  one  end  for 
poets  as  for  common  men — ^ruin  to 
those  who  lavish  money  not  their 
own,  and  desertion  and  abandon- 
ment to  those  who  think  natural 
afifection  beneath  them,  and,  without 
loving,  expect  to  be  loved.  Without 
any  deeper  blame,  this  was  undeni- 
ably Byron's  case ;  and  the  outburst 
of  scandal  which,  aggravated  by  his 
fame,  burst  all  at  once  upon  his 
head,  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at, 
nor,  to  our  thinking,  blamed.  Mo- 
rality has  no  special  code  for 
poets ;  and  that  a  man  should  reap 
as  he  has  sown  is  a  law  which  em- 
braces every  human  creature,  what- 
ever his  rank,  mental  or  sociaL 

Havingsaid  this,  we  wiUsay  nomore 
about  one  of  the  most  tragi(^  events 
of  modem  times.  Its  effect  upon  By- 
ron the  poet,  as  distinguished  from 
Byron  the  man,  was  a  very  remark- 
able one.  '*  It  is  odd,  but  agitation 
or  contest  of  any  kind  gives  a  re- 
bound to  my  spirits,  and  sets  me 
up  for  the  time,"  he  himself  says. 
And  as  the  assault  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Eeview'  stung  him  into  poe- 
tic life  at  first,  so  this  much  more 
violent  and  terrible  blow  stimu- 
lated him,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
poetical  existence,  pouring  fire  into 
his  veins  and  inspiration  into  his 
song.  Though  the  moment  of  the 
crisis  itself  is  signalised  by  one 
of  the  most  mawkish  "  copies  of 
verses "  ever  manufactured  to  the 
pattern  of  pretended  emotion — a 
production  so  tame  and  so  false  as 
to  make  the  reader  doubt  whether 
there  was  any  real  feeling  whatso- 
ever in  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
was  capable  of  producing  it — yet 
the  after-effects  did  no  such  dis- 
credit to  the  tragedy.  What  vulgar 
impulse  of  his  lower  nature  it  was 
which  dictated  his  "  Farewell"  it  is 
impossible  to  telL  If  these  verses 
were  produced,  as  we  are  told,  in  "  a 
swell  of  tender  recollections,  the 
tears  falling  fast  on  the  paper  as  he 


wrote  them,"  then  there  must  have 
been  in  Byron  a  still  lower  depth  of 
conventional  sentimentality  than  we 
were  prepared  for.  They  were  not 
intended  for  publication,  we  are 
told,  and  came  to  the  world  through 
"the  injudicious  zeal  of  a  friend 
whom  he  had  suffered  to  take  a 
copy."  But  verses  like  these  ore 
not  written  for  a  sufferer's  private 
solace;  and  men  do  not  allow 
copies  to  be  taken  by  injudicious 
friends  of  self-revelations  which  they 
do  not  mean  to  make  public.  The 
poem  is  such  a  one  as  might  almost 
be  given  in  a  biurlesque  of  the  whole 
stoiy,  as  appropriate  to  be  uttered 
by  a  noble  sentimentalist  on  such 
a  touching  occasion ;  and  its  weak- 
ness, and  the  glaring  bad  taste  of 
its  publication,  take  all  the  dignity 
out  of  Byron's  retreat  from  En^Umd. 
Such  snivelling  could  only  be  saved 
from  contempt  by  the  disagreeable 
suspicion  that  all  the  time  there 
was  a  sneer  in  it — ^a  smile  aside  to 
some  hidden  audience,  who  winked 
back  again  as  they  looked  on,  hold- 
ing their  sides,  at  this  attempt  to 
throw  dust  in  the  public's  eyes. 

But  very  different  was  the  result 
when,  bursting  away  from  all  the 
tragic  shame  and  ruin  which  had 
overwhelmed  him,  and  from  all  the 
pretences  of  ordinary  existence, 
Childe  Harold,  with  real  woes 
upon  his  head  this  time,  and  a  life 
dishonoured  and  rent  in  twain, 
crossed  the  sea  once  more,  aiid 
found  a  refuge  in  poetiy,  the  last 
and  surest  shelter  for  the  poet  On 
that  familiar  g^round,  where  no  in- 
dividual defences  or  retractations 
were  called  for,  and  in  the  visionary 
position,  such  as  it  was,  in  which 
he  first  made  himself  illustrious,  his 
spirit  found  expansion  and  relie£. 
A  new  impulse  of  passion  and  power 
inspired  him.  If  there  is  still  a 
somewhat  ostentatious  display  of 
his  private  grief  and  circumstances 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  canto 
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of  "Childe  Harold,"  there  ia  at 
the  same  time  such  a  glow  and 
fervour  of  poetry,  such  a  thrill  of 
quickened  life  and  developed  genius, 
as  drives  all  criticism  from  our 
thoughts.  The  work  changes  in 
his  glowing  hands,  unconsciously  to 
himself.  There  is  the  same  plan, 
the  same  central  figure,  hut  how 
different  is  the  whole  strain  !  It  is 
no  longer  a  x>oetic  guide-hook  with 
one  mysterious  stranger  in  it.  The 
threads  of  his  weh  have  hecome 
electric  threads,  vihrating  far  and 
wide.  Costume  and  passive  pic- 
turesqueness — the  dark-eyed  maids 
— the  high-capped  Tartars — all  the 
paraphernalia  of  travel,  are  swept 
away  by  this  new  tide  of  power 
and  passion.  It  is  no  longer  a 
stripling  essaying  his  powers  who 
stands  before  us,  but  a  man  with 
strength  to  conduct  the  stream  as 
he  will,  to  lead  it  into  new  channels, 
to  command  the  interest  and  breath- 
less admiration  of  that  audience 
which  a  little  while  ago  had  waked 
to  its  earliest  wonderings  about 
him,  and  had  asked  itself  what  ho 
meant  1  Now  every  one  had  learned 
to  know  what  he  meant :  and,  re- 
sounding the  wrongs  of  Byron  over 
the  world,  yet  touching  by  the 
way  many  a  lofty  theme  and  lovely 
spot,  the  great  song  pours  on,  in- 
undating everything  with  a  very 
flood  of  beauty  and  brightness,  of 
majestic  melody  and  irresistible  feel- 
ing. In  this  third  canto  the  poet 
comes  to  his  majority,  as  it  were, 
bursting  through  all  the  husks  of 
budding  genius,  and  revealing  him- 
self in  his  full  proportions,  in  all  the 
passion  and  power  of  his  nature  and 
of  his  genius.  It  is  curious  to  pass, 
as  so  many  readera  have  probably 
done,  with  nothing  more  than  a  dim 
wonder  at  the  dumge,  and  con- 
sciousness that  they  "  liked  better  " 
the  conclusion  than  the  beginning — 
from  the  tame  beauty  and  artificial 
aijsterioqsnces  of  the  fijst  part  of 


« 


Childe  Harold,"  to  the  burning 
and  glowing  power  of  the  second. 
The  third  canto  is  full  of  verses 
which  have  been  as  household  words 
to  us  all  our  lives.  Scarcely  a  line 
occurs  which  does  not  figure  some- 
where as  a  quotation.  It  is  Byron's 
highest  success  in  serious  poetry. 
One  greater  effort  still,  his  last  and 
most  triumphant  work,  was  still 
to  be  commenced;  but  out  of  "Don 
Juan  *'  there  is  nothing  to  be  found 
in  his  productions  which  is  compar- 
able to  the  splendour  and  force  of 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold. 
The  sketch  of  the  Eve  of  Waterloo, 
that  brilliant  piece  of  dramatic  de- 
scription, which  perhaps  one  in  ten 
.of  all  Englishmen  have  got  by  heart 
one  time  or  other,  or  know  by  heart 
without  learning,  and  the  almost 
equally  popular  but  somewhat  theat- 
rical and  inflated  storm  among  the 
mountains,  will  come  to  every  one's 
mind  ;  but  it  is  not  merely  in  such 
episodes  as  these  that  the  great  tide 
of  increased  vigour  shows  itself. 
Every  line  is  instinct  with  new  force. 
The  poet  has  nothing  to  reveal  to 
us — no  lesson,  no  message  from  on 
high  ;  but  the  life  which  was  so 
vague  and  histrionic  to  him  a  little 
while  ago  has  become  real.  Even 
the  theatrical  exaggerations,  of  which 
he  cannot  divest  himself — even  the 
pretences,  of  which  he  is  still  far 
from  being  clear — ^have  acquired  a 
kind  of  truth  from  sheer  dint  of 
feeling.  Take,  for  instance,  this  ac- 
count of  the  recommencement  of  his 
wandering  career.  There  is  little 
fact  in  the  picture,  and  yet  how 
much  more  true  and  living  it  is  than 
the  vague  despair  of  his  first  outset 
upon  the  world. 

"  Where  rose  the  moantains,  there  to  him 

were  friends ; 
Where  rolled  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his 

home; 
Where  a  blue  sky,  and  glowing  clime^ 

extends, 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam : 
The  desert)  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 
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Were   nnto   bim  companionship ;    they 


A   mutual   language,   clearer   than   the 

tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft 

forsake 
For  Nature's  pages  glassed  by  sunbeams 

on  the  lake. 

Like  the  Chaldeans,  he  could  watch  the 

stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings 

bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,   and 

earth-bom  iara, 
And  human  frailties,  were  for^tten  quite. 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that 

flight, 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will 

sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  it  the  light. 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the 

link 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which 

woos  us  to  its  brink. 

But  in  Man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Kestless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  weari- 
some. 
Drooped  as  a  wUd-bom  falcon  with  dipt 

wing, 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were 

home  : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  over- 
come, 
As  eagerly  the  barred-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the 

heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his 
bosom  eat. 

Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again. 
With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less 

ofgloftpa; 
The  verv  u^o  pledge  that  he  lived  in  vain, 
That  all  n^as  over  on  this  side  the  tomb. 
Had  made  Despair  a  smilingness  assnme, 
Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  on  the 

plundered  wreck. 
When  mariners  would  wildly  meet  their 

doom 
With  draughts  intemperate  on  the  sink- 
ing deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore 
to  checK." 

It  was  not  thus  that  Bjron  had 
left  Ids  native  shores ;  and  he  had 
perhaps  less  real  right  to  the  reader's 
sympathy  in  his  manhood  than  in 
his  youth ;  but  the  ring  of  the  music 
is  richer,  the  sentiment  is  realised 
and  intensified.     The  earlier  Childe 


Harold  had  been  but  a  frantic  inven- 
tion ;  the  later  one,  though  a  fiction, 
still  had  become  an  outlet  for  real 
passion  and  pain.  The  ideal  man, 
who  was  not  in  himself  a  lofty  con- 
ception, rose  even  in  the  scale  of 
imaginative  being  when  he  became 
a  refuge  and  a  consolation  to  his 
creator.  The  theatrical  and  conven- 
tional hero  is  henceforward  a  symbol, 
if  nothing  more,  of  a  passionate,  dis- 
appointed, reckless,  and  gifted  man. 
And  all  the  poet's  powers  and 
perceptions  expanded  under  the  new 
stimulus.  Let  us  select  almost  at 
random  a  landscape  which  is  as  far 
above  the  earlier  conventional  period 
as  heaven  is  above  earth,  as  Nature 
is  to  a  sign-painter's  daub.  Every- 
thing is  in  it,  sound  and  sight,  and 
the  sentiment  of  the  scene,  and  its 
delicious  mingling  of  sadness  and 
devotion.  We  have  but  to  shut 
our  eyes,  and  the  whole  is  before  us ; 
we  have  but  to  listen,  and  our  heart 
is  stolen  out  of  our  very  bosom  by 
the  melody,  the  reality,  the  over- 
whelming subdued  emotion  and 
melting  calm. 

'*  It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  be« 

tween 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk, 

yet  clear. 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly 

seen. 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights 

ap])ear 
Precipitously  steep ;  and  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from 

the  shore 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on 

the  ear 
Di*ops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended 

oar. 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night 

carol  more ; 

He  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes  ^ 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the 

brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is 

stilL 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the 

hill ; 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil^ 
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keeping  themaelres  away,  till   they 
infnae 
Deep  into  natore^s  breast  the  spirit  of  her 
huea. 

Ye  stars !  which  arc  the  poetry  of  heaven, 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read 

the&te 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 
Our  destinies  o  erleap  their  mortal  state, 
And  cLdm  a  kindrea  with  you  ;  for  ye 

are 
A  beauty,  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  afar. 
That    fortune,   fame,   power,   life,  have 

named  themselves  a  star. 

AU  heaven  and  earth  are  still—though 
not  in  sleep. 

But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feel- 
ing most  ; 

And  silent,  as  we  stand  in  thoughts  too 
deep : — 

AD  heaven  and  earth  are  still : — from 
the  high  host 

Of  stars,  to  the  lulled  lake  and  moun- 
tain-coast, 

All  is  concentred  in  a  life  intense. 

Where  not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is 
lost, 

But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  de- 
fence." 

These  lovely  verses — and  we  know 
nothing  of  their  kind  more  perfectly 
beaaiifal — were  written  at  the  time 
when  Shelley  and  Byron  spent 
days  and  nights  floating  in  their 
boat  npon  Lake  Leman,  and  living 
a  joint  poetic  life  in  sight  of  one  of 
the  fairest  landscapes  God  has  given 
to  man.  That  man,  and  he  the 
man  who  could  write  such  lines, 
should  desecrate  this  loveliest  scene, 
and  weave  in  with  it  another  epi- 
sode of  discreditable  story,  is  piti- 
ful to  think  of — ^but  at  least  it  does 
not  come  into  the  verse.  The  even- 
ing calm  is  unbroken  by  any  stale 
echo  of  80-called  ''passion ;"  the  rose- 
tinta  of  the  sunset  linger  on  the 
distant  snow -peaks,  the  magical 
silence,  all  full  of  softened  sounds, 
drops  down  like  a  benediction  upon 
the  two  poets,  the  delicious  night, 
which  18  but  dim,  not  dark,  envelops 
tibem.  Let  us  not  pry  further  into 
the  aspect  and  thoughts  of  the  two 


human  creatures  thus  surrounded. 
Fate  hung  over  them,  threatening 
their  youth  with  the  visionary 
sword  already  suspended  close  to 
their  heads.  Shame  and  pain  and 
bitter  recompense  of  folly  had  al- 
ready come  to  botL  But  a  little 
way  further  before  each  lay  the 
path  still  wreathed  in  flowers,  still 
full  of  those  possibilities  which  are 
never  quite  shut  out  from  young 
men,  even  those  who  have  most 
wasted  their  gifts  and  strength. 
But  soon  those  flowery  ways  were 
to  end  in  darkness.  The  com- 
passionate human  spectator  lingers 
with  a  painful  sympathy  by  their 
side  in  this  moment  of  seeming 
calm.  Both  were  strong  in  the 
sense  of  wrong,  injured  men  in 
their  own  opinion,  bearing  the 
weight  of  England's  intolerance,  and 
incapacity  to  understand  the  minds 
of  poets.  But  both  were  so  young, 
spendthrifts  of  God's  gifts,  with  no 
time  before  them  to  think  better  of 
it,  no  escape  into  a  purer  day  pos- 
sible for  either.  And  howsoever  we 
may  blame  and  judge — as  judge  we 
must — yet  the  gentle  heaven  judged 
not,  but  sent  down  its  dews  and 
star-rays  softly  through  the  enchant- 
ed twilight  upon  the  two  young 
beautiful  poets'  heads,  upon  the  two 
wasted  lives.  God  help  them  ! 
Lives  more  forlorn,  amid  all  their 
wealth  of  nature  and  favouring  cir- 
cumstances, were  never  thrown  away 
under  those  peaceful  skies. 

Byron  never  returned  to  England ; 
he  lived  a  disturbed  and  wayward 
life  in  Italy,  now  moving  from  one 
storied  city  to  another,  now  linger- 
ing in  unknown  comers,  doing  little 
but  indulge  himself  and  his  fancies, 
and  writing  much  which  it  might 
have  been  as  well  he  had  not  writ- 
ten. We  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  productions  of  his  later 
years,  a  task  which  neither  space 
nor  inclination  encourages ;  except, 
indeed,  the  greatest  of  all  his  works, 
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the  real  and  most  lasting  foundation 
of  his  fame.  The  Manfreds  and 
Cains  were  but  exaggerations  doubly 
exaggerated  of  his  favourite  con- 
ventionalism; but  "Don  Juan"  is  all 
reaL  To  spc^  of  this  poem  and  of 
morality  in  the  same  breath  is  sim- 
ple foolishness,  and  so  must  every 
attempt  be  to  explain  or  justify  its 
£:eedom.  We  believe  that,  as  a  mere 
question  of  art,  the  narrowness  which 
limits  a  man's  life  to  a  series  of  con- 
tinual indulgences  in  one  flEivourite 
sin  and  varying  expressions  of  one 
passion,  is  as  narrow  as  the  creed  of 
the  poorest  precisian  who  ever  was 
scoffed  at  by  poet.  Libertinism  is 
as  limits,  as  cramping  and  confin- 
ing, as  petty  a  kind  of  bondage,  as 
any  puritanism ;  and  *'  passion,"  so 
called,  has  as  litUe  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  grand  spring  of  human 
movements,  as  any  other  of  the 
manifold  impulses  which  make  or 
mar  tis.  And  at  the  same  time  no 
poem  can  take  the  highest  rank  of 
poetic  excellenoe  which  confines  it- 
self to  a  certain  audience,  whatever 
that  audience  may  be.  Byron  boasts 
that  he  will  not  make  "  ladies'  books 
al  dilettoT  le  femine  et  la  plehe;^ 
and  this  is  a  foolish  vaunt,  which 
we  have  heard  repeated  in  our  own 
day  by  various  new  poets,  who  think 
it  finer  to  write  for  a  cla^  than  for 
humankind.  But  it  ought  to  be 
understood  by  all  capable  minds 
that  this  is  a  veiy  poor  and  false 
piece  of  bravado.  Humankind,  man 
and  woman,  small  and  great,  is 
more  worth  writing  for  than  any 
section  of  it,  even  were  that  section 
the  most  gifted,  the  most  wise  and 
great  minds  of  their  time.  The 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  and  he 
who  chooses  for  himself  a  limited 
audience,  ought  at  least  to  have  the 
good  sense  to  perceive  that  he  is 
not  bigger,  but  less  in  his  aim,  than 
other  men — an  amount  of  percep- 
tion, however,  with  which  we  are 
not  allowed  to  credit  the  poeta  who 


profess  to  produce  strong  meat  for 
men  and  not  milk  for  babes.  Every 
such  pretension  is  of  its  veiy  nature 
an  apology  for  littleness,  little  as  it 
is  intended  so  to  be. 

When  we  say  this,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  assert  or  to  hope  that  in 
any  but  an  ideal  state  of  society  it 
will  be  possible  to  maintain  that 
poetry  and  morality  must  always 
go  together.  But  we  are  confident 
in  saying  that  few  great  poema, 
at  least  of  those  which  have  been 
written  since  Christianity  began  to 
affect  the  world  (though  even  this 
limitation  is  scarcely  necessary),  are 
so  interwoven  with  immoral  situa- 
tions and  sentiments  as  to  be  in- 
separable from  them,  and  to  keep 
them  continually  before  the  reader. 
It  is  this  characteristic  which  must 
always  limit  the  fame  of  ^'Don 
Juan,"  a  fault  infinitely  more  serious 
than  any  amount  of  occasional  aber- 
rations into  forbidden  ways.  Yetwith 
all  its  manifold  defects  there  is  an 
easy  power  and  mastery  in  it,  which 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  poem 
of  the  time,  gives  to  the  reader  the 
conception  of  strength  and  capacity 
almost  unbounded.  This,  setting 
aside  not  only  its  morality,  but 
its  moral  tone  (two  quite  distinct 
things),  and  even  setting  aside  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  many  passages, 
is  the  thing  which  strikes  as  most 
The  poet  manages  a  measure  by  no 
means  facile  with  the  perfect  ease 
of  one  to  whom  words  are  abso- 
lutely subject,  and  who  can  weave 
them  as  he  likes,  now  splendidly, 
now  fantastically,  now  with  the 
most  tragic,  and  now  with  the 
most  trffling,  meaning,  but  always 
with  an  invincible  grace,  facility, 
and  lightness  of  touch,  which  ^ 
the  mind  of  the  critic  with  a  purely 
technical  and  professional  admira- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  admiration 
which  he  must  share  with  every 
lover  of  poetry.  The  melodioua- 
ness  of  the  strain  never  glides^  as  it 
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does  in  Shelley's  hands,  into  mere 
mosiCy  dropping  the  thread  of  articu- 
late thonght;  everything  is  clear 
— every  incident  and  detail,  every 
vicisBitade  of  the  much -prolonged 
and  lingering  narrative.  How  it 
mnsl  have  flowed  forth,  as  natural, 
as  easy  as  common  talk,  as  spon- 
taneous— ^boundless  so  far  as  the 
wiitei's  capacity  went,  limited  only 
by  intention  and  such  poor  human 
detaiLs  as  time  and  space,  which 
keep  the  flood  within  inevitable 
i*KiiTiTift1g !  Even  the  occasional 
(and  very  occasional)  jars  in  the 
TQise  give  us  a  sense  of  careless 
force,  never  of  poverty.  That  Byron 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  alter  here 
and  there  a  defective  Hne,  seems 
port  of  the  very  freedom  and  ease 
and  careless  spontaneity  of  the 
stain.  Thus  it  is  strength,  the 
sense  of  gigantic  exertion  without 
any  strain  of  power,  put  forth  as 
li^tly  as  a  child's  play,  yet  as  effec- 
toally  as  if  the  earth  had  been  rent 
by  the  effort,  which  is  the  first  great 
charm  of  the  poem.  With  that  hand 
so  strong,  so  defb,  so  easy,  so  all-capa- 
blcy  what  might  not  the  poet  do  if 
he  would  t  We  are  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  his  vast  capacity,  his  smiling 
and  careless  power. 

This  is  the  first  and  greatest  qua- 
lity of  "Don  Juan."  The  exqui- 
site passages  with  which  the  poem 
abonnds,  the  absolute  lucidity  and 
distinctness  of  the  narrative,  and  this 
sense  of  strength,  and  ease,  and 
grace,  and  infinite  capability,  give  to 
it  a  claim  upon  all  who  love  and 
understand  poetry.  But  when  we 
have  said  this,  we  have  stated  only 
its  real  claims  to  greatness.  It  has 
another  claim  to  another  kind  of 
greatness  which  has  also  been  re- 
sponded to  largely,  and  which  per- 
heips  will  continue  to  be  responded 
to  as  long  as  men  are  such  as  they 
are.  The  figure  of  Don  Juan  him- 
self carries  out  all  we  have  said  of 
the  popularity  of  a  vulgar  and  con- 


ventional ideaL  Once  more,  we  have 
the  very  climax  and  apotheosis  of 
commonplace  in  this  handsome  young 
hero,  made  of  coarse  flesh  and  blood, 
washed  over  with  just  that  lacker  of 
outside  refinement  and  sensibility 
which  the  vulgar  love — ^who  roams 
from  love  to  love,  and  from  adven- 
ture to  adventure,  always  lucky, 
always  safe  to  get  clear  of  any  scrape 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  SucK 
a  personage  is  the  incarnation  of 
fine  fancy  to  all  conmionplace  and 
prosaic  minds.  Poor  poet,  who  did 
not  write  books  to  delight  the  people ! 
It  is  at  once  his  glory  and  his  shame 
that  he  himself  loved  no  other  ideal 
than  that  which  is  the  god  of  the 
plebe;  and  it  is  the  plebe  only — 
meaning  thereby  no  social  class,  but 
those  minds  which,  irrespective  of 
rank,  occupy  the  lowest  imaginative 
level,  and  are  content  with  the 
poorest  ideal — ^to  whom  his  revela- 
tion was  addressed.  Cynicism  is 
generally  supposed  to  address  itself 
to  a  more  intellectual  class;  but 
the  cynicism  of  "Don  Juan"  is 
exactly  of  the  kind  which  delights 
the  vulgar,  and  is  their  highest  con- 
ception of  superiority.  This  beau- 
tiful, daring,  fortunate  young  hero 
goes  about  the  world  and  sees  the 
same  weaknesses  everywhere,  and 
laughs.  He  is  not  ill-natured.  On 
the  contrary,  he  asks  no  better ;  he 
takes  advantage  of  the  imperfection 
of  nature,  and  caresses  her,  and 
smiles,  and  goes  on.  They  are  aU  the 
same,  high  and  low,  old  and  young, 
he  says  with  perfect  complacency  ; 
he  sees  through  them  all,  and  does 
his  best  to  please,  and  takes  what- 
ever he  can  get,  and  nods  aside  at 
the  spectators.  He  has  the  ease, 
the  grace,  the  strength  of  a  god ;  and 
he  has.  the  soul  of  a  costermonger. 
Heaven  foigive  us !  there  are  virtu- 
ous costermongers  as  there  are  vir- 
tuous peers,  and  why  we  should 
thus  stigmatise  a  class  we  know  not. 
But  this  hero  of  poetry,  this  epic  im- 
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personation  of  man,  is  of  the  com- 
monest and  meanest  mental  type  of 
humanity.  His  superiorities  are  all 
superficial ;  he  is  comprehensible 
through  and  through — ^there  is  nei- 
ther depth,  nor  mystery,  nor  any 
secret  in  him  that  can  confuse  the 
vulgarest  reader.  And  accordingly, 
the  vulgar,  the  plehe  whom  the  poet 
/iffected  to  despise — ^those  who  in 
ordinary  cases  stare  and  gape  at 
poetry — roseupand  gavetheircoarse, 
unaccustomed  hand  to  that  other  half 
of  the  world  which  prepares  the 
thrones  and  pedestals  of  fame;  and 
between  them,  while  the  song  was 
still  warm  on  his  lips,  this  strange 
pair  placed  Byron  on  his  pinnacle — 
an  elevation  half  of  real  greatness, 
half  of  false  fame — a  place  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  poetry,  and  entirely 
unique  in  England.  Thus  it  was 
that,  without  pause  or  interval, 
Byron  won  everything,  in  point  of 
reputation,  which  the  world  has  to 
give. 

We  need  not  linger  upon  the 
later  portion  of  his  life.  It  had  a 
kind  of  love  in  its  last  chapter  which 


gave  him  a  kind  of  happiness — ^per- 
haps the  only  kind  of  love  and  hap- 
piness of  which  he  was  capabla 
His  death  was  like  his  life — a  mixtuire 
of  the  real  and  the  false,  of  tragedy 
and  mock  tragedy,  of  some  genuine 
generosity  and  sentiment  and  a  great 
deal  of  counterfeit.    Amid  the  wild, 
confused,    and    bewildering    melo- 
drama of  Greek  emancipation — amid 
strangers,  with  theatrical  shouts  in 
his  ears,  and  operatic  %ures  grouped 
about  him,  far  away  from  any  true 
affection  or  Mend  more  trusted  than 
an  old  servant — he  died  in  the  fiill 
flower  of  his  days, — Nel  mezzo  del 
cammin  di  nostra  vita,     Ko  more 
was  granted  to  him,  no  time  of  re- 
flection, no  afternoon  of  thought. 
Never  was  life  less  happy,  more  iox- 
lorn  and  wasted,  and  never  was  end 
more  pitifuL      And  thus  all  was 
ended  upon  earth  for  a  man  who 
had  received  every  gift  which  Hea- 
ven could  bestow  upon  a  human 
creature— every  gift  except  the  one 
of  knowing  how  to  use  the  glorious 
faculties  which  God  had  put  into 
his  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. — ^AN   IMPOSING   RECEPTION. 


"Now  then,  girls,  array  your- 
eelves  in  purple  and  orange;  sum- 
mon Annette  and  produce  your 
choicest  garments  in  those  colours ; 
or,  if  you  are  not  provided,  let  us 
sally  forth  and  procure  them  forth- 
with. A  dress  of  orange,  say,  with 
a  purple  scarf,  and  a  purple  honnet 
with  orange  flowers;  something  in 
that  style  would  look  neat  and  ex- 
pressive, wouldn't  iti  Anyhow 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  he  lost, 
for  we  must  all  repair  to  the  scene  of 
war  to-morrow  at  the  very  latest'' 

''What nonsense  you  talk,  Charlie ! 
as  if  we  could  possihly  make  our- 
selves into  such  frights.  But  do 
you  really  mean  that  you  have  heen 
elected  ?     I  shall  he  so  pleased ** 

"Why,  not  exactly  elected,  my 
love;  you  go  too  fast,  you  little 
thing;  hut  everything  has  heen 
settled  satisfactonly,  and  I  am  to 
stand  for  the  horough,  and  you 
must  come  with  me  at  once  to  help 
to  carry  on  the  canvass." 

This  announcement  took  place, 
after  greetings  on  my  arrival,  in  the 
drawing-room  in  Sackville  Street ; 
and  then  explaining  matters  to 
Syhil,  who  had  so  far  heard  nothing 
of  the  reason  for  my  ahsence,  I  pro- 
duced a  copy  of  the  poster  which  had 
been  sent  from  the  printing-office, 
wherein  the  electors  of  Leatherhy 
were  informed  in  purple  letters  on 
a  flaming  yellow  ground  that  their 
very  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
Charles  West,  presumed  to  invite 
their  suffrages  for  the  representation 
of  the  borough  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  removal  of  their  noble 
and  respected  member  to  the  re- 
sponsibUities  of  a  seat  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Parliament  That  he  could 
not  express  his  political  sentiments 


more  clearly  than  by  saying  that 
they  were  generally  in  accord  with 
those  of  their  esteemed  member  and 
fellow-townsman,  Mr  Sheepshanks, 
and  of  the  great  party  to  whose 
efforts  and  measures  so  much  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  the 
manufacturing  interests  was  due. 
And  so  forth,  according  to  received 
practice.  Also,  that  administrative 
reform  would  always  receive  his 
cordial  support,  especially  such 
measures  as  were  needed  for  organ- 
ising the  military  forces  of  the 
country  on  a  basis  of  improved  effi- 
ciency and  greater  economy.  Fin- 
ally, the  candidate  stated  that, 
although  a  comparative  stranger 
himself,  he  was  connected  with 
Leatherhy  by  family  ties,  and  hoped 
now  to  became  a  member  of  their 
society  in  every  sense. 

The  iudefatigable  Herries  accom- 
panied us  on  our  journey  the  next 
morning.  "  1*11  see  you  started 
properly,"  he  said,  "  and  then  you 
must  take  your  own  line  for  the 
war  -  ministership."  Mrs  Herries 
came  also  to  see  the  fun ;  and  the 
three  ladies,  without  exactly  adopt- 
ing the  costume  I  had  suggested, 
were  yet  attired  in  a  manner  suffi- 
ciently pronounced  to  denote  their 
connection  with  the  candidate.  But 
any  colour  would  become  Eva,  or 
Sybil  either ;  and  Mrs  Herries,  flushed 
and  happy  at  being  allowed  to  ac- 
company her  husband  anywhere, 
looked  handsomer  than  ever. 

But  we  were  not  at  all  prepared 
for  the  greeting  that  awaited  us  at 
Leatherhy,  where,  as  the  train  drew 
up,  a  discordant  clang  almost 
enough  to  frighten  the  engine  burst 
forth  from  the  town  band,  intend- 
ed to  do  duty  for  **Sce,  the  con- 
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quering  hero  comes/'  but  with  im-  and  in  motion  before  the  ladies  were 

provised  variations  on  each  instru-  ready  to  start,  and  the  street  being 

ment.     On  the  platform,  set  off  by  somewhat  narrow  the  carriages  were 

a  background  of  a  purple  and  orange  unable  to  pass,  and  so  brought  up 

banner,  stood  the  candidate's  com-  the  rear  of  our  procession,  to  wit : — 

mittee :  —  Mr  Hupert  Bowles,  his  A   purple    banner  with    orange 

brother,  Mr  William  Bowles,   Mr  streamers,  borne  by  two  men. 

8crap,    Mr  Handsaw,  Mr  Hunter,  Band  of  seven  performers,  all  per- 

Messrs  St  Leger  and  Gemell,  the  forming  vigorously  and  independ- 

bankers,  Mr  Hambrowe,  the  wine  ently,  supported  by  juvenile  attend- 

merchant  of  Fore  Street,  Mr  Tawney,  ants  on  either  side, 

the   wine   merchant  of  Stampton  Two  youths  carrying  flags. 

Street,  Messrs  Dyapur  and  Kuche,  The  candidate,  arm-in-arm  with 

the  leading  drapers,  Mr  Staine,  the  Messrs  Eupert  Bowles  and  Scrap, 

upholsterer,  Mr  Prymekut,  the  lead-  Mr  Herries,  on  the  same  Mendly 

ing  butcher,  and  others  too  numer-  terms  with  Messrs  William  Bowles 

ous  to  mention.     "  There  can't  be  and  Hunter, 

anybody  to  speak  of  left  for  a  com-  The  rest  of  the  committee, 

mittee  on  the  other  side,"  whispered  Various  residents  of  the  borough, 

Herries,  "even  if  they  try  to  get  for  the  most  part  disqualified  for 

one  up."    Then,  as  we  stepped  on  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  reason 

to  the  platform,  Mr  Eupert  Bowles  of  their  tender  age. 

moved  forward,  and  I  shook  hands  Mrs  Scrap's  pony-phaeton, 

with  all  the  committee,  and  then  The  Three  Butts  fly. 

introduced  them  to  Eva,  who,  look-  The  whole  effect  must  have  been 

ing  very  pretty  and    shy,    shook  inexpressibly  ludicrous,  but  I  could 

hands  ail  round ;  and  then  Sybil,  not  venture  to  look  round.     From 

also  looking  very  pretty  and  shy,  various  houses  streamers  were  sus- 

shook  hands  all  round  too,  while  a  pended,  useful  rather  as  indicating 

select  deputation  of  small  boys,  who  the  proclivities  of  the  owners  than 

had  managed  to  get  on  to  the  plat-  remarkable  for  size  or  as  works  of 

form,  cried  Hooray  land  were  immedi-  design;  but  from  the  second  floor 

ately  chased  off  by  the  one  police-  of  Messrs  Dyapur  and  Euche's  estab- 

man.    Outside  the  station  we  found  lishment,  which  faced  the  inn  just 

Mrs  Scrap  in  her  pony-caniage,  her-  at  the  entrance  into  the  Fore  Street, 

self  and  the  poniesablazewith  orange  and  at  its  widest  part,  quite  a  bal- 

ribbons,  and  Eva  was  invited  to  loon  of  coloured  calico  floated  out 

take  the  vacant  seat,  while  Sybil  in  the  air.      "You  see.  Captain," 

and  Mrs  Herries  were  assisted  into  said  Mr  Dyapur,  when  the  proccs- 

the  Three  Butts  fly,  which  awaited  sion  stopped,  "  you  didn't  give  us 

us  with  the  Fergusson  ipare  and  her  much    time    for    preparation,    but 

companion  similarly  decorated.    The  we've  done  our  b^t."     I  was  just 

whole  distance  from  the  station  to  going  to  observe  that  I  hoped  it 

the  Three  Butts  being  rather  less  would  wash,  when  the  idea  sud- 

than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  ladies  denly  struck  me  that  perhaps  this 

would  fain  have  walked  up  after  us,  was  one  of  the  items  to  be  included 

but   it  was  represented  that  this  in  the  election  bill,  and  that  utOi- 

would  mar  the  effect ;  whereas  how-  tarian  questions  of  this  sort  would 

ever  it  was  intended  that  the  car-  be  held  to  savour  of  meanness  un- 

riages  should  drive  on  and  pull  up  worthy  of  a  right-thinking  candi- 

with  a  splash  at  the  Three  Butts,  date,  so  I  held  my  peace, 

thus  announcing  our  advent,  it  hap-  At   the   open  windows   of   the 

pened  that  the  procession  was  formed  Three  Butts,  in  the  rooms  which 
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had  been  engaged  for  ns,  were  to  be 
seen  both  the  two  Mrs  Bowles  and 
other  ladies,  all  more  or  less  in  a  glory 
of  orange  and  purple.  There  must 
have  been  quite  a  run  on  Messrs 
D  japur's  stock  that  morning.  Miss 
Barton,  too,  we  were  told,  was  wait- 
ing within,  but  would  not  appear. 
The  ladies  here  stopped,  while  the 
procession  continued  its  way  to  the 
public  rooms,  where  a  meeting 
was  held,  Mr  Sheepshanks  in  the 
chair,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred 
people,  and  where  I  was  introduced 
to  the  electors  or  such  of  them  as 
were  present,  and  proposed  by  Mr 
Scrap,  and  seconded  by  Mr  Dyapur. 
I  had  of  course  to  make  a  speech,  and 
very  nenrous  I  felt  at  starting  lest 
I  should  break  down  on  this  fi^t  oc- 
casion. Luckily  the  excitement  and 
movement  had  prevented  my  think- 
ing too  much  about  it  beforehand, 
and  I  got  through  the  affair  well 
enough.  There  was  plenty  to 
be  said,  and  I  had  not  to  beat 
about  for  topics  ;  .and  although 
probably  the  speech  was  jerky  and 
inartistic,  still  it  was  well  received, 
and  its  success  gave  me  confidence 
for  the  future.  I  had  accomplished 
the  feat  of  speaking  on  my  legs  and 
without  premeditation.  There  was 
plenty  more  of  this  to  be  done  before 
the  election  was  over,  especially 
open-air  speaking ;  and  it  appeared 
to  me  that  there  were  two  leading 
principles  which  if  acted  on  were  al- 
ways successful — namely,  to  be  free 
and  jocular  in  the  smaller  meetings, 
where  the  audience  consisted  maiidy 
of  the  local  tradesmen,  but  in  the 
open-air  assemblies  of  operatives  to 
be  extremely  polite  and  deferential. 
I  commend  this  method  to  all  in- 
tending candidates. 

The  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
public  banquet  for  the  Liberal  party 
at  the  Three  Butts — three-and-six- 
penoe  a-head,  wine  and  spirits  not 
indoded — ^whieh  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  infliction  undeigone  during 
tha  cauTaaa.    Such  an  afternoon's 


work  did  not  conduce  to  hunger; 
about  twice  as  many  people  were 
stuffed  into  the  room  as  it  could 
properly  hold,  and  several  of  my 
worthy  supporters  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  jollification  to  make 
a  regular  night  of  it,  sending  for 
pipes  and  tobacco,  and  standing 
glasses  round  in  succession,  till  the 
atmosphere  of  smoke  and  gin  be- 
came almost  insupportable.  The 
eating  began  at  five,  and  was  over 
before  the  autumn  twilight  had  faded 
away,  soon  after  which  Mr  Sheep- 
shanks retired ;  but  it  was  near  mid- 
night when  I  managed  to  get  away, 
a  select  party  remaining  to  the  last, 
whose  encouraging  prophecies  of  the 
result  of  the  election  followed  me 
almost  out  of  the  room.  "We'll 
carry  you  through.  Captain,"  said 
one  jolly  farmer,  who  in  virtue  of 
being  also  a  butcher  had  a  shop 
and  a  borough  vote,  as  he  stood  in 
front  of  the  door  waving  his  pipe 
with  one  hand,  and  holding  on  to 
the  wainscot  with  the  other  to 
steady  himself;  "  and  don't  you  be 
afeard  of  this  talk  about  Squire 
Drew.  He  ain't  no  good  for  'lec- 
tioncering;  he'll  never  a-bring  his- 
self  to  making  free  with  his  coin. 
He's  that  close  he  couldn't  screw 
hisself  to  do  it.  I  don't  mind  a- 
saying  it,  though  I  do  rent  a  bit  of 
his  land ;  I  don't  care  a  brass  far- 
den  about  him,  I  don't,  and  if  I 
meets  him  this  hero  very  night,  I'll 
say  it  to  his  face,  just  I'm  a-saying 
it  to  you.  He  is  a  mean  one,  he  is, 
and  so  I'll  tell  him  if  I  meets  him. 
Don't  you  he  afeard,  Captain,  we'll 
'lect  you  right  enough ;  and  as  for 
Squire  Drew  " — but  at  this  point  I 
succeeded  in  effecting  my  escape, 
quite  satisfied  of  my  friend's  pot- 
valiancy  in  his  present  condition, 
when  he  was  like  a  dragon,  breath- 
ing forth  spirits,  whatever  might 
happen  should  he  meet  the  Squire 
next  day,  and  feeling  that  the  occa- 
sion was  not  propitious  for  argument 
about  Mr  Drew's  personal  qualities. 
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Escaping  from  the  banquet,  I  went 
to  Church  Street  to  fetch  Eva,  and 
found  all  the  party  in  the  little 
drawing-room,  tired  out  with  sitting 
up  for  me  so  much  beyond  the  hour 
at  which  Miss  Barton's  household 
was  accustomed  to  retire  to  rest  I 
would  fain  have  let  Eva  stay  in  this 
quiet  shelter,  knowing  too  that  the 
whole  inn  must  be  reeking  with  the 
odours  of  the  feast ;  but  this  retire- 
ment was  not  admissible  under  the 
circumstances,  and  we  had  taken  a 
suite  of  rooms  at  the  Three  Butts, 
comprising,  in  fact,  the  first  floor. 
"  We  so  much  wanted  you  and  your 
sweet  wife  to  stay  with  us  at  Holly 
Lodge,"  Mrs  Scrap  had  said  on  our 
arrival,  **  and  dear  Miss  Barton  can 
hardly  be  equal  to  entertaining  such 
a  party,  but  Mr  Scrap  thought  it 
might  be  inconvenient  to  you  just 
now  to  be  so  &r  in  the  country.  The 
country  is  indeed  very  charming; 
but  then  this  country  visiting  is  so 
fatiguing,  the  distances  are  so  great. 
Fancy,  Captain  West,  we  are  five 
miles  from  the  next  family; "  and  in 
truth  it  was  just  that  distance  by 
the  road  from  Boodeley,  Squire 
Jacob's  place,  to  the  gate  of  Mrs 
Scrap's  shrubbery,  which  was  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  South  Lane, 
one  of  the  terminations  of  Lea- 
therby. 

So  far  our  side  had  had  it  all 
their  own  way,  but  the  opposition 
were  gathering  their  forces  for  a 


fight  Scarcely  had  my  blue  and 
yellow  posters,  following  close  after 
the  news  of  Lord  Stowe's  death, 
astonished  the  town,  when  the 
holders  of  what  they  called  sound 
opinions,  recovering  their  surprise, 
began  to  marshal  their  forces.  A 
deputation,  it  appeared,  had  gone  out 
to  Squire  Drew's  the  very  evening 
of  my  previous  visit,  and  again  early 
the  foUowing  day,  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  any  remaining 
scruples ;  and  accordingly,  the  mom* 
ing  after  the  banquet,  when  I  looked 
out  of  my  dressing-room  window  at 
the  Three  Butts,  there  on  a  hoarding 
opposite,  and  side  by  side  with  my 
own,  was  another  large  poster,  in 
which  their  very  humble  and  obedi- 
ent servant  John  Drew  requested  the 
support  of  the  electors  of  Leatherby 
in  favour  of  the  only  political  prin- 
ciples which  could  appidal  to  an  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  constituency. 
However,  his  committee  had  not 
had  time  to  get  up  their  announce- 
ment on  coloured  paper,  which  cir- 
cumstance was  deemed  to  confer  a 
moral  superiority  on  my  side,  espe- 
cially by  the  juvenile  portion  of  the 
population ;  but  very  soon  an  oppo- 
sition band,  adorned  with  light  blue 
and  pink,  came  down  the  street, 
making  if  possible  even  more  hid- 
eous sounds  than  ours,  and  arousing 
poor  Eva  from  her  slumbers;  and 
both  parties  went  hard  into  can- 
vassing. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. — THE  ELECTION. 


Mr  Feigusson,  as  Herries  had  pre- 
dicted, did  not  come  forward  as  an 
ostensible  partisan  on  Drew's  com- 
mittee, but  privately  was  very  active, 
as  became  his  character,  and  was 
indeed  the  most  respectable  member 
of  the  other  side ;  for  the  resident 
gentry,  such  of  them  as  belonged  to 
the  male  sex,  were  generally  indiffer- 
ent about  the  matter,  and  the  trades- 
people could  not  afford  to  think  dif- 


ferently in  politics  from  the  factory 
hands.  But  of  course  we  were  cap- 
ital friends  notwithstanding.  "  We 
are  quite  torn  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions," said  Miss  Kate,  when  Eva 
and  I  paid  them  an  early  calL  "  Of 
course  we  should  like  you  to  win, 
on  your  own  account  as  well  as  on 
Eva's ;  but  then,  you  know,  as  papa 
says,  one's  political  principles  must 
be    put  before    everything.       Oh, 
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Captain  West !  why  could  you  not 
be  on  the  right  side,  and  then  all 
this  bother  would  never  have  occur- 
red %  "  Even  the  little  household  in 
Church  Street  had  its  rival  factions. 
"  Come  along,  Sybil,"  said  I,  enter- 
ing the  schoolroom;  *'come  and 
help  Eva.  We  have  to  go  all  round 
the  town  to-day.  You  and  she  have 
to  kiss  all  the  ugly  babies,  and  I 
have  to  do  the  same  by  the  pretty 
women.  Such,  I  am  informed,  is  the 
correct  programme.  But  what  do 
I  see  hero,  pink  and  blue  rosettes 
mixed  with  our  noble  colours !  Can  it 
be  that  even  here  too  the  demon-paw 
of  party  obtrudes  its  venom-fang,  as 
"Mr  Kupert  Bowles  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it  at  the  meeting  yesterday?" 
I  was  answered  by  the  entry  of 
Mary  Drew  into  the  room,  who  it 
appeared  had  returned  from  her  visit 
the  day  before.  "  We  are  having  a 
match,  you  see,  Captain  West,  which 
can  make  up  rosettes  fastest.  Sybil 
is  thirty-five  against  my  twenty-six, 
but  then  she  had  a  long  start  You 
mustn't  join,  Eva — two  against  one 
would  not  be  fair.  Aunt  Emily  has 
promised  to  be  neutral,  so  let  Sybil 
and  me  fight  it  out  together."  **  Oh, 
my  dear,"  replied  Eva,  who  had  now 
followed  me  into  the  room,  "you 
needn't  be  afraid  of  my  helping. 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  hiurdly  stand 
already,  and  I  couldn't  hold  a  needle 
if  I  tried  ever  so.  This  canvassing 
is  capita]  fun,  but  dreadfully  tiring." 
"  You  mustn't  let  Eva  over-fatigue 
herself,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  after  all 
there  is  no  need' to  take  much  trou- 
ble, for  papa  says  it  is  all  humbug 
his  contesting  the  election,  for  he 
hasn't  a  chance.  Dear  me  !  I  ought 
not  to  have  told  you  this,  but  I  dare- 
say it  is  no  secret;  however,  we 
mean  to  fight  to  the  death,"  and  so 
sayinf^  the  young  lady  sat  down  and 
resumed  her  occupation  of  fabricat- 
ing opposition  rosettes. 

Eva  was  happily  spared  further 
ezeiiioQ  that  moming  by  the  arrival 
of  Mz8  Soap  in  her  pony-phaeton 


to  carry  her  off  to  spend  the  day ; 
and  the  lady  further  insisted  on  pick- 
ing me  up  in  the  street  later  in  the 
morning,  while  engaged  upon  my 
canvass,  and  driving  me  down  to  the 
great  luncheon-party  held  at  Holly 
Lodge  in  honour  of  the  Liberal  candi- 
date. "  Your  wife  is  the  same  sweet 
little  thing  as  ever,"  said  Mrs  Scrap, 
a  comely  little  woman  with  sharp 
features  and  an  eager  face,  as  we 
drove  along.  "  I  have  always  been 
so  fond  of  her,  and  I  was  saying  to 
Missie  "  (Missie  was  the  eldest  Miss 
Scrap,  est,  fifteen)  "  only  this  morn- 
ing what  an  acquisition  she  would 
be  to  our  Leatherby  society ;  for  al- 
though, of  course,  one  looks  mainly 
to  the  county  for  one's  company, 
still  in  Mr  Scrap's  position  we  are 
obliged  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  townspeople.  Indeed,"  she 
added,  suddenly  recollecting,  I  pre- 
sume, the  existence  of  the  household 
in  Church  Street,  "  there  are  some 
most  estimable  residents  in  the  town, 
really  quite  desirable  acquaintances, 
but  the  double  tie  makes  the  claims 
of  society  very  engrossing.  I  have 
often  wanted  Mr  Scrap  to  give  up 
Holly  Lodge  and  move  somewhere 
farther  into  the  country ;  but  busi- 
ness is  business,  you  know,  Captain 
West — one  is  obliged  to  think  of 
these  things."  I  might  have  re- 
plied that  Mrs  West  was  at  least 
four  inches  taller  than  herself,  but 
I  understood  her  expression  to  be 
meant  rather  in  a  moral  than  a 
physical  sense,  and  that  my  wife 
was  regarded  for  the  present  as 
somebody  to  be  half  patronised  and 
half  looked  up  to  and  made  much 
of.  During  the  luncheon,  which 
was  a  very  long  affair,  the  room 
being  full  of  guests,  including  vari- 
ous carriage  company  as  well  as 
townsfolk — Mrs  Scrap  was  particu- 
lar in  notifying  for  my  information 
that  the  former  kept  their  carriages, 
apparently  to  prevent  it  being 
supposed  that  they  kept  the  car- 
riages of  anybody  else — our  host- 
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ess  was  too  preoccupied  and  anxious 
for  conversation,  and  her  comely  face 
grew  flushed  as  the  courses  went  by, 
in  consumption  of  the  good  things 
provided,  and  in  pressing  them  on  the 
guests.  "  Mr  Jacob,  you  have  really 
eaten  nothing.  Do  try  a  little  of 
that  cream."  ''  Have  just  had  some, 
ma'am,"  said  the  burly  squire  ad- 
dressed; ''it  is  first-rate;  I  think 
you  must  have  made  it  yourself." 
"  Oh !  Mr  Jacob,"  said  the  lady, 
"what  an  idea!  as  if  I  had  the 
least  notion  about  cooking."  ''  Must 
have  forgotten,  then,"  grunted  the 
squire,  who  seemed  put  out  at  some^ 
thing,  in  an  undertone,  and  in  truth 
rumour  had  it  that  Mrs  Scrap's  mo- 
ther sold  butter  and  eggs  in  Lea- 
therby  market  at  the  time  when 
Mr  Scrap,  a  young  and  struggling 
attorney,  was  caught  by  her  pretty 
face ;  and  certainly  there  remained 
two  maiden  sisters  who  lived  in  a 
humble  little  cottage  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  and  whose  exist- 
ence there  Mrs  Scrap  was  supposed 
to  regard  as  a  standing  grievance. 
Various  schemes  for  deporting  them 
had  been  proposed,  it  was  said,  but 
this  was  probably  mere  ill-natured 
scandal.  Eventually,  as  the  eating 
came  to  an  end,  Mrs  Scrap  found 
time  to  offer  her  kindly  advice  about 
our  future  plans.  She  was  so  glad 
to  hear  that  we  meant  to  settle  at 
Leatherby;  for  although  they  all 
liked  Lord  Wraymouth  very  much, 
still  it  would  be  so  nice  to  have  the 
second  member  resident :  dear  good 
Mr  Sheepshanks  was  a  most  estim- 
able person,  still  he  could  not  be 
said  to  do  much  for  society,  and 
dear  Miss  Sheepshanks  had  not 
been  brought  up  to  that  sort  of 
thing.  Mre  West,  of  course,  would 
entertain,  and  no  doubt  her  parties 
would  be  charming,  although  she 
(Mrs  Scrap)  could  assure  me  that 
these  pleasures  were  not  without 
their  anxieties,  which,  indeed,  hav- 
ing observed  my  hostess's  face  dur- 


ing the  meal,  and  the  frowns  at  and 
whisperings  to  the  servants,  I  could 
well  understand*  But  then  dear 
Mrs  West  had  not  any  family  cares 
at  present  to  oppress  her.  What 
with  Missie's  education  and  the 
younger  ones,  and  Johnnie,  really 
it  was  an  anxious  task.  She  hardly 
knew  what  to  do  about  Missie's 
music — the  child  had  so  much  taste 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  not  to 
cultivate  it,  wouldn't  iti  And  al- 
though Dr  Phewgew  was  no  doubt 
a  very  sound  musician,  still  he  had 
not  the  style  of  a  London  master. 
She  really  must  get  Mr  Scrap  to  let 
her  take  Missie  to  town  next  year  for 
the  season  to  finish  her  education. 
And  then  she  should  hope  to  see  a 
great  deal  of  dear  Mrs  West.  Then 
there  was  Johnnie.  I  had  not  seen 
Johnnie  yet ;  he  had  just  gone  back 
to  school ;  she  was  so  sorry  she  had 
not  been  able  to  introduce  him  to 
me.  He  was  such  a  noble  boy. 
Yes,  she  believed  the  Leatherby 
school  was  very  well,  and  Johnnie 
went  there  when  he  was  a  little 
fuUow,  but  the  society  was  very 
miscellaneous,  so  many  of  the 
trades-people  sent  their  sons  there, 
which  made  it  very  awkward,  I 
knew,  and  so  it  was  better  he 
should  go  to  Harrow.  She  would 
have  preferred  sending  him  to  Eton, 
but  Harrow  was  quite  as  expensive, 
and  Mr  Sheepshanks's  grandson, 
young  Cramer,  was  at  Harrow,  and 
the  two  boys  were  such  friends. 
What  form  was  he  in  ?  Well,  he  was 
not  quite  sure  what  form  he  wtis 
in,  but  thought  it  was  the  fifth,  or  it 
might  be  the  fourth  form;  at  any 
rate  his  tutor  wrote  home  excellent 
accoimts  of  him,  and  said  there  was 
not  a  more  gentlemanly  boy  in  his 
house.  Young  Lord  Lolly  Poppe 
was  in  the  same  house,  second  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Jinjerbredde — 
such  a  gentlemanly  youth.  Should 
I  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  place  to 
settle  down  inl    Well,  Mi  Scrap 
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would  be  only  too  happy  to  lielp  me 
to  look  out  for  something ;  they  had 
found  it  yery  difficult,  but  then  they 
wanted  so  much  ;  and  when  at  last 
Mr  Scrap  bought  Holly  Lodge,  it 
was  such  a  tumble-down  place  that 
she  told  him  she  really  thought 
they  could  not  live  in  it ;  but  by 
building  out  a  new  drawing-room 
and  two  best  bedrooms,  and  adding 
a  conservatory,  and  turnlag  the  old 
drawing-room  into  a  school-room, 
and  converting  the  attics  into 
nurseries,  they  had  managed  to 
make  it  do.  "  But  then,  you  know. 
Captain  "West,  you  have  no  nur- 
series or  governess  to  provide  for, 
have  yout  But  won't  you  come 
now  and  look  at  the  conservatory  ? '' 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every- 
body seemed  to  take  my  election 
for  granted  ;  nevertheless  the  busi- 
ness went  on  as  if  the  election  were 
to  be  hotly  contested  ;  and  what  be- 
tween speeches  out  of  window,  and 
speeches  in  the  public  rooms,  and 
committee  meetings,  and  the  work 
of  personal  canvassing,  there  was 
enough  to  be  done.  I  cannot  say 
I  found  the  personal  canvass  at  all 
disagreeable.  The  minor  tradesmen, 
iodeed,  between  a  sort  of  natural  ob- 
sequiousness and  the  independence 
simulated  for  the  occasion,  were  not 
very  easy  to  get  on  with ;  I  always 
felt  when  calling  on  them  as  if  we 
both  understood  that  this  political 
talk  was  all  humbug  at  bottom, 
and  that  real  business  would  have 
consisted  in  a  handsome  order  for 
tobacco,  or  shoes,  or  almonds  and 
raisins,  or  whatever  the  article  on 
hand  might  be ;  and  this  one  could 
not  do  just  at  present  for  certain 
considerations.  I  confess,  too,  I 
should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
the  leading  committee-men  had  put 
me  through  my  flEuungs,  so  to  speak, 
before  taking  up  my  cause  so  hearti- 
ly, instead  of  letting  it  be  seen  so 
plainly  that  I  was  adopted  merely  as 
Mr  Sheepahanks's  nominee,  and  not 


on  the  score  of  any  personal  merit 
But  one  must  not  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth ;  and  I  found  the  oper- 
atives thoroughly  pleasant  fellows  to 
talk  to,  independent  yet  civO,  and 
although  full  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
posed to  be  over-conceited  about 
their  knowledge,  yet  intelligent  and 
shrewd  withal.  I  gave  no  pledges 
and  asked  for  no  promises,  but  made 
no  secret  of  my  opinions ;  and  I 
must  say  I  found  the  arguments  one 
used  to  get  into  with  some  of  these 
good  fellows  very  useful  for  fixing 
my  own  ideas,  as  well  as  for  the  new 
light  in  which  they  presented  things ; 
while  they  for  their  part  appeared 
both  surprised  and  gratified  to  find 
a  soldier  thiuking  the  army  might 
be  more  efficient  and  yet  cheaper. 
Their  wives,  too,  were  a  civil  but 
apparently  thriftless  set,  who  seemed 
to  understand  thoroughly  the  art  of 
making  a  little  money  go  a  very 
short  way,  and  spent  without  much 
to  show  for  it  enough  to  keep  a  poor 
gentleman  in  comfort.  There  used 
to  be  a  certain  amount  of  looking 
round  from  behind  back-doors,  ac- 
companied by  sniggering,  on  the 
part  of  the  numerous  young  ladies 
dwelling  in  these  parts  who  were 
employed  as  factory  hands,  and  they 
seemed  hardly  to  know  whether 
to  be  civil  or  saucy  to  Eva  when 
she  accompanied  me  on  my  rounds  ; 
but  on  the  whole  I  liked  what  I 
saw  of  the  people,  and  we  became 
very  good  friends.  Eva  and  Sybil 
began  very  actively  with  the  can- 
vassing at  first,  but  the  former  was 
soon  obliged  to  give  up  the  work 
from  fatigue;  for  so  long  as  she 
held  out,  her  gracious  presence  as 
she  walked  down  these  back  streets 
like  a  gentle,  modest  queen,  had  a 
very  good  effect.  Sybil  was  a  less 
useful  ally,  perhaps,  as  people  were 
accustomed  to  see  her  going  about 
in  the  school-girl  state. 

Meanwhile  the   two  committees 
carried  on  the   war,   and    various 
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squibs,  as  well  as  addresses,  soon 
decorated  the  available  wall  space, 
of  a  style  quite  adapted  to  the  men- 
tal calibre  of  the  readers  to  be  edi- 
fied. I  remember  one  in  particular, 
notifying  that  the  celebrated  West 
Indian  juggler  (the  West  in  italics,  of 
course),  would  have  the  honour  of 
exhibiting  his  tricks  to  the  Leather- 
by  public,  including  his  remarkable 
personation  of  the  character  of  a 
Liberal  (also  in  italics)  country  gen- 
tleman ;  and  how,  finally,  this  jug- 
gler would  conclude  his  entertain- 
ment by  vanishing  just  before  the 
polling-day.  Whereupon  our  side 
came  out  with  a  report  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Stampton  Agricultural 
Benevolent  Society,  Squire  Screw 
in  the  chair,  when  half-a-crown  and 
a  new  smock  was  presented  to  John 
Hodge,  for  having  brought  up  a 
family  of  fifteen  children  without 
aid  from  the  parish.  Also  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  Squire  Screw  had 
announced  his  intention  of  subscrib- 
ing half-a-sovercign  to  be  divided 
between  the  Leatherby  Infirmary 
and  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution. What  wag  composed  these 
jeux  cTesprit  1  do  not  know,  and  I 
declare  they  were  posted  up, without 
my  sanction.  We  had  most  of  them 
defaced,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  much  relished  by  the  com- 
munity, and  were  pronounced  more 
telling,  if  less  witty,  than  the  oppo- 
sition devices. 

Happily  the  principals  on  either 
side  bore  the  attacks  good-humour- 
edly,  and  we  continued  to  be  capital 
friends.  "  Here,  at  any  rate,  is 
neutral  ground,"  said  a  voice  from 
the  comer  of  Miss  Barton's  drawing- 
room,  as  I  entered  it  one  evening 
towards  dusk,  and  dimly  discerned 
Drew  sitting  there  with  the  ladies  ; 
"  we  can  meet  here  at  any  rate  with- 
out exchanging  haughty  salutations, 
as  we  have  to  do  in  the  streets ;  only 
it  would  never  do  to  let  our  com- 
mittees know  anything  about  it. 
Mine  would    set    me   down  as  a 


traitor  for  certain,  and  I  daresaj 
yours  would  too.  What  a  joke 
it  is,  to  be  sure,  at  least  for  me  ! 
I  knew  I  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a  chance^ 
and  my  committee  know  it'too ;  but 
for  goodness'  sake  don't  let  them 
know  I  said  so.  I  must  carry  on  a 
bit  longer  for  the  look  of  the  thing, 
but  it  will  be  no  good  holding  out 
much  more.  " 

"  For  shame,  papa,"  said  his 
daughter,  ''  to  be  so  downhearted  ; 
you  oi^ht  not  to  encourage  Captain 
West  in  that  way.  For  my  part^  I 
think  we  have  a  capital  chance,  and 
Mr  Fergusson  was  in  great  spiiita 
about  it  this  morning." 

*^  Fergusson  was  only  humbugging 
you  girls ;  he  knows  all  about  it 
really.  But  appearances  must  be  kept 
up.  See  me  out  of  doors,  and  I  can 
swagger  with  any  of  them';  but  I 
am  not  telling  Captain  West  any 
secrets.  He  knows  how  the  land 
lies  just  as  well  as  I  do,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  playing  at  hoax  in  here." 

"  WeU,  papa,  all  I  can  say  is,  it's 
a  great  sluune,  I  don't  feel  so  very 
Sony  on  your  account,  because  I 
know  you  would  be  miserable  in 
London ;  but  it  would  be  so  nice 
for  you  to  have  been  an  M.P,  just 
for  once.  Besides,  of  course,  we 
wanted  the  good  cause  to  triumph. 
If  Captain  West  had  only  be- 
longed to  the  right  side ! — oh,  dear ! 
what  a  pity  it  is  1  Mr  Feigusson 
was  saying  he  never  could  have 
supposed  you  were  such  a  Eadical, 
Captain  West  I  suppose  he  never 
said  anything  about  it  to  you,  Eva, 
did  he,  before  you  were  married  1 " 

"  My  dear,  I  knew  nothing  about 
Tories  or  Eadicals  in  those  days, 
and  I  don't  know  much  more  about 
them  now ;  but  I  wish  Charlie  coidd 
be  an  M.P.  without  going  into  Par- 
liament It's  very  nice  being  an 
M.P.,  I  daresay ;  but  how  anybody 
can  like  going  to  Parliament,  I  am 
sure  I  can't  think.  We  went  there 
one  evening,  and  you  ought  to  have 
seen  the  place  they  put  us  into. 
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And  oh!     Bach  tiresome  stuff  as 
they  talked!" 

Mr  Drew  had  not  at  all  under- 
stated his  chance  of  success.  There 
really  was  no  effectual  opposition ; 
and  almost  before  the  writ  came 
down  for  the  election,  a  placard 
appeared  in  which,  while  thanking 
his  many  friends  for  the  generous 
support  they  had  accorded,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  present  condition 
of  the  Conservative  interests  in  the 
borough  did  not  justify  his  proceed- 
ing to  the  poll ;  and  therefore,  while 
hinting  darkly  that  on  the  next 
occasion  they  would  have  an  over- 
whelming majority  on  their  side,  he 
would  for  the  present  withdraw 
from  the  contest.  It  was  very  fool- 
ish, he  afterwards  remarked  to  me, 
to  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded 
into  coming  forward  at  all.  They 
Deed  not  try  it  again.  '' Didn't 
like  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket," 
said  Mr  Kupert  Bowles,  when  dis- 
cussing the  matter  in  committee ; 


"  Drew's  an  awful  close  fellow." 
"  He's  fond  of  money  is  Drew,"  re- 
plied his  brother ;  "  but  he  can 
spend  it  too  sometimes.  Look  at 
that  right-of-way  case  of  his  which 
he  lost  at  the  Yewcester  assizes, 
with  special  jury  and  the  Attorney- 
General  got  down  special,  and  then 
fought  out  in  the  Queen's  Bench. 
It  must  have  cost  him  a  precious 
lot  before  he  had  done  with  it.  But 
Drew  don't  like  throwing  money 
away  any  more  than  most  folks,  and 
that's  what  he  was  doing  here.  He 
wouldn't  have  polled  a  couple  of 
hundred  votes.  He  didn't  pull  up 
a  bit  too  soon,  to  my  thinking." 

Anyhow,  the  result  was,  that  on 
Drew's  retirement  no  one  else  was 
found  bold  enough  to  take  up  his 
place ;  and  in  a  few  days  I  found 
myself  returned  unopposed,  with 
but  a  very  moderate  bill  to  pay, 
and  no  doubts  of  imputations  or 
petitions  in  reserve  to  qualify  the 
full  pleasure  of  success. 


CHAPTER  XIX — PROFESSIONAL. 


There  still  remained  four  weary 
months  to  wait  before  entering  on 
my  new  functions;    for  although 
Parliament  stood  prorogued  till  No- 
vember,  it    was    well    understood 
there  would  be  no  meeting  till  Feb- 
ruary.   The  young  lady  looking  for- 
ward to  her  first  ball,  the  young- 
ster awaiting   the    arrival    of    his 
fint  uniform,  the  little  boy  count- 
ing the  days  remaining  to  the  holi- 
days in  his  first  half  at  school ;  all 
who  have  gone  through  the  like 
experiences  can  enter  into  my  feel- 
ings and  state  of  foolish  expectancy. 
Not  that  there  was   any  illusion 
about    the    matter.     I    had    seen 
enough  from  the  Speaker's  gallery 
to  know  what  a  humdrum  affair 
Pkdiamentary  life  was ;  that  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  the  members 
took  no  actiye  part  in  the  proceed- 
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ings,  and  that  to  lay  yourself  out  to 
be  a  working  member  involved 
weary  and  dreary  hours  of  waiting 
about  I  could  picture  to  myself 
quite  clearly  beforehand  just  what 
would  happen;  how  I  should  pro- 
bably be  very  assiduous  in  attend- 
ance at  first,  and  how  my  zeal  would 
gradually  abate,  and  how  when  at 
last  an  opportunity  should  come  for 
an  utterance,  the  result  would  be  of 
such  a  commonplace  sort,  neither 
failure  nor  success,  that  I  should  be 
tempted  to  give  up  my  plan  in  dis- 
gust as  not  worth  all  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  trouble ;  or  how,  if  I  deter- 
mined to  go  on,  it  would  be  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  dull,  plodding 
life  that  awaited  me,  and  the  awful 
consumption  of  time  required  to 
produce  even  a  moderate  success; 
time  that|  given  to  any  other  pur- 
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8uit|  might  bring  at  least  the  solid 
advantage  of  self-satisfaction,  if  not 
the  higher  meed  of  fame. 

There  were  no  illusions  therefore 
in  my  case.  The  days  of  heaven-bom 
prime  ministers,  or  even  of  Sheridans 
and  Cannings,  were  gone  by.  Cabi- 
net ministers  were  nowadays  most- 
ly grey-headed  men  who  had  gone 
through  a  lot  of  subordinate  drud- 
gery; and  I  looked  forward  to  a 
thoroughly  dull  prosaic  existence, 
such  as  I  felt  certain  it  would  prove 
to  be  even  if  I  were  successful. 
Nevertheless  my  eagerness  to  begin 
was  as  keen,  and  my  inner  feelings 
as  restless,  as  if  the  prospect  had 
been  one  of  undiluted  social  bliss. 
However,  restlessness  would  not 
make  February  come  a  bit  the  sooner. 
The  time  had  to  be  got  through 
somehow,  and  it  could  not  be  better 
spent  than  in  making  secure  the 
seat  which  good  fortune  had  brought 
me  so  easily.  Clearly  we  shoidd  do 
well  to  spend  the  winter  at  Leatherby 
and  endeavour  to  make  ourselves 
popular  for  our  own  sakes.  And 
another  piece  of  luck  awaited  us,  for 
a  suitable  house  became  available 
just  when  it  was  wanted.  Mrs 
Scrap  called  early  one  morning  in 
Church  Street,  whither  we  had  now 
moved,  to  tell  us  that  Mr  Scrap  had 
just  received  instructions  from  the 
Misses  Harington  to  let  their  place 
for  the  winter,  those  elderly  ladies 
having  been  advised  to  visit  the 
south  of  France ;  and  accordingly 
in  a  day  or  two  we  found  ourselves 
tenants  of  Dingwell,  a  comfortable 
but  unromantic-looking  house  about 
a  mile  out  of  the  town,  with  a  prim 
garden,  three  or  four  acres  of  ground, 
an  eminently  respectable  and  ple- 
thoric butler  of  whom  Eva  from 
the  first  was  thoroughly  afraid,  an 
equally  respectable  and  venerable 
housemaid,  a  ditto  cook,  a  cross 
gardener,  a  stolid  coachman,  and 
two  fat  horses  drawing  a  chariot  in 
which  the  Misses  Harington  were 


wont  three  times  arweek  to  take  so 
much  of  the  air  as  found  its  way 
through  the  little  windows,  above 
which  those  ladies'  noses  coxild  just 
be  seen;  two  cows,  an  apoplectic 
spaniel  accustomed  also  to  take  ex- 
ercise in  the  chariot,  and  a  splen- 
did Persian  cat  It  must  have  cost 
the  sisters  a  pang  to  part  with  these 
treasures,  still  more  to  make  them 
over  to  the  care  of  strangers;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  a  great  object  to 
the  owners  to  find  tenants  prepared 
to  take  over  the  establishment  as  it 
stood  :  and  when,  on  our  calling  to 
see  the  place,  the  Persian  cat  after 
brief  negotiations  jumped  straight- 
way into  Eva's  lap.  Miss  Harington 
pronounced  that  the  airangement 
was  clearly  providential,  and  Mr 
Scrap  had  little  difficulty  in  com- 
pleting the  transfer.  We  for  our 
part  could  have  preferred  a  lighter 
equipage,  and  generally  a  more 
cheerful  household;  but  it  was  of 
course  a  great  advantage  to  find  one 
ready  organised,  and  available  for 
just  the  time  we  wanted  to  occupy 
it.  Accordingly  there  remained 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  order  the 
butler  to  obtain  supplies  as  usual, 
thus  in  effect  retaining  that  domestic 
tyrant  in  command ;  and  we  entered 
into  possession,  merely  allowing  a 
decent  interval  4)0  elapse  after  the 
departure  of  our  landladies  on  their 
tour.  Meanwhile  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  run  up  to  town  for  a  day 
or  two  on  schedule  business,  first, 
however,  performing  one  of  the 
functions  of  my  new  office.  The 
day  after  my  return  was  announced, 
I  received  a  note  from  the  grammar 
school,  in  which  honourable  and 
dear  sir  was  requested  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  usage  of  this  loyal 
borough  to  obtain  a  whole  holiday 
for  the  boys  of  this  ancient  founda- 
tioiL  This  appeal,  which  was 
written  in  a  fine  round  hand  with 
splendid  flourishes  in  Mr  Abom 
the  writiug-master^s  best  style,  was 
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signed  Thomas  ProYest,  hcad-moni- 
tor,  and  William  Dyapnr,  captain 
of  the  eleven ;  and  on  receiving  it 
I  went  straightway  down  to  the 
school,  and  being  met  at  the  lodge 
by  the  porter,  that  official  donned 
an  old  blue  gown,  and  conducting 
me  across  the  green  to  the  school- 
house,  went  in  and  announced  my 
arrival ;  whereupon,  following  the 
order  prescribed  by  tradition,  the 
two  signitaries  to  the  note  came 
out  and  conducted  me  to  the  head- 
master, who  occupied  a  sort  of  pulpit 
at  the  end  of  the  schoolroom, — the 
boys  being  ranged  on  forms  on  either 
side,  —  after  shaking  hands  with 
whom,  I  requested,  according  to  the 
ancient  privilege  accorded  to  a  newly 
elected  member,  a  whole  holiday  for 
the  schooL  This  request  the  head- 
master, who  wore  his  college  cap 
all  the  time,  such  it  appeared  being 
port  of  the  traditionary  ceremony, 
was  pleased  generously  to  assent  to ; 
whereupon  the  boys,  notwithstand- 
ing that  unlike  their  parents  they 
were  all  stout  Conservatives,  sinking 
politics  for  the  moment,  gave  three 
cheers  for  the  new  member.  I  was 
then  introduced  to  the  imder-master ; 
the  mathematical  master  (late  scholar 
of  Mary  Anne  HaU,  Cambridge,  and 
graduate  in  mathematical  honours ; 
80  ran  the  prospectus,  I  afterwards 
heard  that  he  was  twenty -ninth 
junior  optime) ;  the  French  master ; 
and  Eva's  little  friend  Mr  Abom 
the  writing-master;  and  the  cere- 
mony concluded  by  my  tipping  the 
signitaries  to  the  letter  a  guinea 
«ach,  and  subscribing  five  pounds 
to  the  school  athletic  sports.  Five 
would  go  seven  hundred  times  into 
three  tibousand  five  hundred,  as  I 
t(dd  Eva  afterwards,  a  number  which 
in  those  days  seemed  practically  in- 
finite. 

During  my  visit  to  town  Eva 
lemained  with  her  aunt  I  found 
thai  the  schedule  was  still  in  course 
of  pveptiatioiiy  the  poort  of  probate 


being  apparently  in  no  hurry  to  con- 
clude the  affair,  and  I  felt  under 
too  great  an  obligation  to  my  kind 
friend  to  urge  him  to  go  faster  than 
his  wont,  while  my  discreditable 
anxiety  was  long  ago  allayed  about 
any  disappearance  westward.  The 
American  voyage  would  evidently 
be  made  only  by  his  partner,  and  in- 
deed Herries  was  now  on*  the  point 
of  making  a  second  visit  to  New 
York.  The  firm  it  appeared  were 
London  agents  to  the  Great  New 
York  and  Mexico  Railway  Com- 
pany, which  gave  them  an  immen- 
sity of  American  business.  Before 
setting  off,  however,  be  carried  out 
his  promise  of  giving  me  a  stiut  in 
the  city,  which  my  new  position 
greatly  assisted.  The  name  of 
Captain  West,  M.P.,  now  ajipeared 
on  the  direction  of  the  Metro|)ol- 
itan  and  Provincial  Bank,  and  the 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  As- 
surance Company ;  and  I  took  my 
seat  while  in  town  at  the  board 
meetings  of  each,  looking  properly 
grave  and  maintaining  solemn 
silence  till  I  shoidd  get  into  the 
swing  of  the  business.  Both  were 
deemed  to  be  first-class  affairs  in 
which  I  was  now  a  considerable 
shareholder,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
was  a  great  financial  authority,  and  a 
bank  director  as  well  as  a  county 
member.  Our  proceedings  at  the 
board  of  the  Company  appeared  to 
consist  mainly  in  sitting  round  a  long 
table  while  the  applicants  for  policies 
presented  themselves  in  turn  before 
us.  Each  applicant  took  a  seat  by  the 
chairman  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
who  put  a  few  jocular  questions  to 
him,  after  which  the  insurer  made  his 
bow  and  retired,  and  the  proposal 
papers  with  our  medical  officer's 
opinion  were  passed  round  for  opin- 
ion. This  system  of  requiring 
personal  interviews,  I  found,  was 
considered  the  strong  point  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Commercial;  fra 
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whereas  in  other  companies  a  man 
could  take  out  a  policy  after  being 
seen  merely  by  the  secretary  and 
medical  officer,  no  one  could  insure 
with  us  without  first  appearing  be- 
fore the  whole  board.  This,  as 
our  prospectus  pointed  out,  afforded 
a  peculiar  guarantee  to  the  share- 
holders for  the  soundness  of  the 
business  done;  and  clearly  a  ma- 
chinery of  this  sort  was  admira- 
bly adapted  for  detecting  bad  lives 
which  might  impose  on  our  doctor. 
The  board  of  the  Metropolitan  and 
Provincial  was  a  smaller  affair,  con- 
sisting of  six  members  with  the 
managing  director  and  chairman. 
The  secretary  produced  a  bundle  of 
flimsy  papers  and  a  list  of  discounts 
made  during  the  week,  whereon  the 
managing  director,  running  his  fin- 
gers  through  them  jauntily,  like  a 
conjuror  playing  with  a  pack  of 
cards,  said,  "all  quite  first-class 
paper  you  see,  gentlemen,"  and  we 
all  replied  *' quite  so,"  except  one 
man  of  independent  mind  who  said 
"  evidently ;"  and  then  there  was  a 
ticking  off  of  vouchera,  and  reading 
of  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  and 
we  broke  up.  For  these  exertions 
the  Agricultural  paid  us  each  a  fee 
of  two  guineas,  and  the  bank  two 
and  a  half.  "Looks  well,  to  be 
on  first-class  directions  of  this 
kind,"  said  Herries  that  evening, 
as  he  took  his  farewell  dinner  in 
Sackville  Street  preparatory  to  start- 
ing for  Liverpool,  "and  pays  your 
travelling  expenses  into  the  bar- 
gain," as  indeed  it  did,  for  a  first- 
class  return  ticket  to  Leatherby  was 
only  thirty-seven  and  sixpence. 

It  was  pleasant  also  to  walk  into 
the  Union  Jack,  of  which  popular 
establishment  I  had  lately  been 
elected  a  member,  and  receive  the 
congratulations  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. "Holloa!  old  West," 
cried  Cobbo  Smith  of  my  regiment, 
"  so  you've  been  and  gone  and  got 
into    Parliament!    I    congratulate 


you,  my  boy.  Here's  Julian  Straight 
somewhere  in  the  house,  and  Murphy 
and  little  Gatlay ;  we  are  all  going 
to  dine  together ;  come  and  join  us ; 
and  we  will  have  some  chfunpagne 
cooled  and  drink  your  health." 

"  By  Jove,  West,  what  a  lucky 
fellow  you  are  ! "  said  Straight  as  we 
settled  down  to  dinner ;  "  an  uncle 
died  and  left  you  a  hatful  of  money, 
isn't  iti  Dash  it,  I  wish  one  of 
my  uncles  would  die  and  leave  me 
something.     But  no  such  luck." 

«  Well,  West,"  said  Cobbe  Smith, 
"you  must  stick  up  for  the  old 
regiment  in  Parliament ;  we  shall 
look  to  get  a  lot  out  of  you,  mind ; 
you  ought  to  be  good  for  another 
brigade  at  least.  Notthat  I  want  pro- 
motion myself,  for  I  wouldn't  lose 
my  troop  for  anything.  Eather  be  as 
I  am,  than  a  field-officer,  any  day." 

"  You  may  say  that,  indeed,'* 
said  Straight.  "  Look  at  me.  Here 
have  I  been,  subaltern  and  captain, 
seventeen  years  in  the  horse  artil- 
lery, and  am  now  shunted  off  on 
promotion  to  a  garrison  brigade. 
And  a  nice  brigade  it  is,  too,  one 
battery  at  Mahrattapoor,  one  at 
Seringapatam,  and  two  at  Ormuz, 
and  they  won't  muster  together,  all 
told,  the  strength  of  my  old  horse 
battery.  That  was  something  like 
a  command.  But  it's  just  like  my 
luck." 

"  And  which  of  all  these  stations 
are  you  posted  to  1 " 

"I  am  down  for  Mahrattapoor;  but 
as  they  have  a  colonel  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel there  already  I  shall 
hardly  be  wanted.  Two  field-offi- 
cers are  about  enough  to  look  after 
one  garrison  battery.  There  is  a 
lieutenant-colonel  at  Seringapatam 
also,  and  the  other  colonel  has  to  be 
provided  for ;  he  is  on  leave  just  now. 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to 
Ormuz,  and  play  second  fiddle  to 
that  duffer  Jones.  However,  there 
won't  be  much  to  do.  Jones  won't 
want  me  to  help  him  in  meddling 
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with  the  captain  of  the  one  battery 
there.  I  shall  be  able  to  get  six 
months*  leave  every  year,  that's 
something/' 

"WeU,  Murphy,"  said  Cobbe 
Smith,  '*  what  are  they  going  to  do 
with  the  regiment,  and  when  are  they 
going  to  do  it  1  When  is  this  long- 
incubated  scheme  of  reorganisation 
coming  off  I  Give  us  your  confi- 
dence, like  a  trustworthy  War  Office 
official  as  you  are.  We  are  badly 
in  Mrant  of  a  shave  or  two  down  at 
Aldershot" 

**  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  in  that 
glib  way,  my  good  sir ;  but  matters 
of  this  sort  are  not  so  easily  settled. 
This  is  a  large  question,  this  re- 
organisation. However,  there's  a 
committee  sitting  on  it  now,  and 
our  report,  I  expect,  will  go  in  very 
soon." 

"  That  makes  the  twentieth  com- 
mittee at  the  very  least,  to  my 
knowledge,"  said  Cobbe  Smith, 
"and  there  will  be  twenty  more 
yet,  I'll  be  bound ;  and  at  the  end 
of  it  we  shall  all  be  very  much 
where  we  are  now,  I  expect  We 
have  got  a  few  efficient  batteries, 
and  that  is  about  the  whole  of  it." 

**  It  is  very  easy  to  talk,  young 
man,  but  it's  a  different  thing  when 
you  come  to  deal  with  the  thing 
practically.      You   will  iind,  how- 
ever, that  this  last  committee  has 
dealt  with  the  subject  exhaustively. 
Not  that  I  agree  with  them  alto- 
gether.    Indeed,  I  have  put  a  paper 
of  my  own  before  the  Secretary  of 
State,  which  he  has  had  under  con- 
sideration since  last  May,  and  which 
I  hope  he  may  take  up.     I  have 
looked  at  the  thing  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  the  conclusion  I  come 
to  is,  that  you  must  make  the  bat- 
tery your  administrative  unit" 

"  And  do  away  with  the  brigade 
•jvkem  altogether  f  " 

^  Certainly ;  what  good  are  these 
brigideet" 
^Ihen  you  would  have  two  hun- 


dred and  fifty  batteries  all  working 
separately,  and  nothing  between 
them  and  the  Horse well,  be- 
tween them  and  Colonel  Murphy?" 

"  No,  not  quite  that  You  would 
have  field-officers  commanding  sta- 
tions, of  course,  and  district-adju- 
tants, and  so  forth,  but  the  regimen- 
tal records  would  be  kept  at  head- 
quarters, and  there  would  be  one 
general  roster  by  batteries  through 
the  regiment  for  foreign  service." 

"  Certainly  your  scheme  would 
be  a  triumph  of  decentralisation.  I 
conclude  that,  of  course,  you  would 
number  the  batteries  in  one  list 
right  down  through  the  regiment? 
Number  250  K.A.  would  look  neat 
on  a  man's  shoulder-strap  ;  it  would 
be  so  easy  to  remember,  too." 

"  No,  there  would  not  be  one 
general  number,  because  the  horse 
batteries  would  be  numbered  separ- 
ately from  the  rest" 

"  The  best  plan  to  my  mind," 
said  Gatlay,  "  would  be  to  have 
three  or  four  great  artillery  divi- 
sions, say  one  at  Woolwich,  another 
at  Plymouth,  and  so  on,  with  per- 
manent headquarters  for  each." 

-"  What  would  you  gain  by 
that  1 " 

"  Why,  for  one  thing  it  would 
be  a  less  centralised  plan  than 
having  only  one  headquarters  for 
the  whole  regiment  It  seems  to 
answer  very  well  for  the  marines." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  these  divi- 
sions should  be  made  up  of  separate 
branches,  one  of  garrison,  one  of 
field  artillery,  and  one  of  honie  ar- 
tillery 1  or  is  each  division  to  have 
its  share  of  the  three  branches  1 " 

"Each  diWsion  would  be  com- 
plete in  the  three  kinds.  The 
change  would  be  simply  in  having 
four  artillery  regiments  instead  of 
one.  This  would  surely  be  a  more 
compact  and  handy  organisation  than 
the  present  one." 

"  For  my  ,part,"  said  Straight, 
"  I  think  if  you  go  in  for  changes 
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of  this  sort,  you  ought  to  make  the 
l^OTSo  artillery  a  distiiict  service  from 
the  rest.  At  present  you  may  get 
fellows  posted  to  it  as  field-officers 
who  have  scarcely  done  a  day's  duty 
with  it  before.  Men  with  no  style, 
who  have  forgotten  how  to  ride 
perhaps.  Plays  the  very  deuce  with 
the  horse  artillery,  that  sort  of  thing 
does." 

'*  At  any  rate  that  practice  gives 
the  garrison  brigades  the  inestunable 
benefit  of  the  occasional  presence  of 
a  horse  artillery  officer,  as  in  your 
case,  Straight.'' 

"  And  I  hope  the  horse  artillery 
will  have  the  same  benefit  too,  soon, 
by  getting  me  back  again." 

''  But  why  should  there  be  an 
artillery  regiment  at  all  1 "  asked 
Cobbe  Smith. 

"  What  I  an  army  without  artil- 
lery 1 " 

'*  I  don't  mean  that  exactly.  But 
why  should  all  the  artillery  be  in 
one  regiment  any  more  than  all  the 
cavalry  or  all  the  inflEintry  1 " 

''Break  up  the  old  regiment?" 
cried  Straight  ''Oh,  confound  it, 
man,  you  couldn't  do  that !  Oh, 
dash  it,  no  !  you  must  keep  the  old 
regiment  together.  Whatever  you 
do,  you  must  do  that" 

"  Where's  the  necessity  1 " 

"Why,  you  would  break  down 
all  our  esprit  de  corps  altogether  if 
you  were  to  split  us  up  into  different 
regiments.  Oh,  confound  it,  man, 
it  would  never  do  to  break  up  the 
old  regiment ! " 

"  Well,  but  this  old  regiment,  as 
you  call  it,  has  after  all  been  joined 
together  for  only  about  ten  years. 
And  as  to  the  esprit  de  corps,  does 
it  depend  on  our  being  all  promoted 
on  one  seniority  listl  And  where 
are  the  signs  of  that  dose  bond  of 
brotherhood  among  your  sixteen 
hundred  brother  officers  that  you 
speak  off  Do  you  yourself.  Straight, 
know  even  a  tenth  of  them  per- 
sonally f " 


"  I  should  rather  think  not,"  said 
Straight,  drawing  himself  up,  and 
pulling  his  moustache,  "  nor  yet 
a  twentieth,  and  don't  want  to." 
Straight  was  by  way  of  being  a 
swell  both  regimental  and  othemt'ise, 
and  perhi^s  would  hardly  have 
cared  to  dine  at  the  Union  Jack 
with  a  second  captain  if  he  had  not 
been  also  an  M.P.  As  for  Colonel 
Murphy,  he  could  be  quite  afiable 
with  his  brother  officers  when  on 
business,  or  if  there  was  no  better 
company  available,  and  this  being 
October  the  Club  was  empty;  at 
other  times  a  regimental  party  of 
this  sort  would  hardly  have  been  in 
his  line,  for  it  was  quite  understood 
by  the  regiment  that  he  moved  in  a 
superior  circle,  as  became  a  distin- 
guished official  and  man  about 
town. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Cobbe 
Smith,  "  I  fail  to  perceive  the  force 
of  your  objection,  Straight;  and  it 
seems  to  mo  that  common -sense 
points  to  the  need  for  dealing  with 
our  regiment  as  you  would  with  any 
other  branch  of  the  service.  Why 
should  you  not  have  fifteen  or  twenty 
artillery  regiments  of  a  handy,  man- 
ageable size,  just  as  you  have  r^- 
ments  of  cavalry  and  infantry!" 

"  Ah !  but  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent,'* observed  Murphy;  "you 
don't  want  to  have  entire  regiments 
of  artillery  stationed  at  different 
places.  You  must  have  your  bat- 
teries scattered  about  A  regi- 
mental system  such  as  you  propose 
would  never  work." 

"  But  are  not  the  other  branches 
of  the  service  scattered  about  toof 
How  many  regiments  of  cavalry  are 
there  serving  at  home  which  are  not 
distributed  by  detachments)  Yet 
we  don't  find  that  the  regimental 
system  fails  to  woik  with  them." 

"  Yes ;  but  then  the  artillery  is  a 
different  service  altogether.  Besides, 
you  would  have  all  sorts  of  irregu- 
larities and  differences  creeping  into 
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the  drill  and  system.'    You  must 
have  uniformity  in  the  artillery." 

"  And  that  you  think  would  be 
secured  by  oi^nising  the  regiment 
as  a  congeries  of  independent  bat- 
teries 1" 

'^^ot  by  the  independent  bat- 
teries, but  by  having  one  centre  of 
administration  and  one  headquarters. 
If  you  had  separate  regiments  they 
would  be  wanting  to  have  different 
equipments,  and  then  differences  in 
drill  and  system  would  be  sure  to 
arise.  No,  depend  on  it,  if  you 
are  to  maintain  uniformity  in  your 
artillery,  you  must  keep  it  as  one 
r^'menf 

^  Fet  we  don't  find  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  breaking  out  in  differ- 
ent patterns  of  rifles  and  sabres,  be- 
caose  they  are  divided  oE  If  you 
serve  out  only  one  kind  of  gun  and 
one  kind  of  shell  to  the  artillery 
they  will  have  to  use  it ;  and  as  for 
uniformity  of  system,  you  may 
secure  that  by  proper  inspections." 

''But  if  you  Imd  separate  regi- 
ments," broke  in  Straight,  "you 
might  have  a  man  promoted  before 
you  who  came  out  of  Woolwich  be- 
low you.     That  would  never  do." 

"Why  shouldn't  iti  In  the  other 
branches  of  the  service  men  don't 
continue  through  life  to  stand  in  the 
order  of  their  first  commissions. 
And  it  is  considered  quite  lawful 
for  the  artillery  to  supersede  the 
engineers  who  beat  them  at  the 
A^emy.  After  all,  the  chances  of 
good  luck  would  be  the  same  for 
everybody.  You  might  be  one  of 
the  lucky  ones  yourself.  Straight" 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  about  luck, 
my  dear  fellow.  Just  fancy,  if  I 
luul  been  a  captain  in  the  Crimea, 
instead  of  being  just  at  the  top  of 
the  lieutenants,  I  should  have  got 
my  brevet  majority  to  a  certainty, 
for  I'  landed  a  week  before  the  place 


fell ;  and  I  should  have  been  sure  of 
my  lieutenant-colonelcy  and  C.B. 
for  India,  and  should  have  been  a 
brevet  colonel  years  ago,  and  very 
likely  a  brigadier  -  general  at  this 
moment;  and  here  I  am  a  bare  regi- 
mental lieutenant- colonel,  and  not 
even  a  battery  to  command.  There 
never  was  such  luck." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what.  West,"  said 
Murphy  in  an  undertone,  "now  that 
you  have  got  into  Parliament  you  may 
possibly  have  something  to  say  to  the 
settlement  of  these  matters.  I  dare- 
say they  will  put  you  on  to  any 
select  committee  that  may  be  ap- 
pointed about  the  regiment  I 
should  like  you  to  read  my  memo- 
randum on  the  subject  I  will  send 
it  you  to-morrow,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  talk  the  matter  over  with 
you  any  time  that  you  care  to  look 
in  at  the  ofl&ce." 

Murphy,  it  appeared  to  me,  be- 
haved during  this  little  party  like  a 
man  of  the  world  who  was  prepared 
to  recognise  the  altered  relations 
produced  by  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  however  much  such  a 
distinction  might  jar  against  his 
sense  of  the  innate  fitness  of  things. 
Straight,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed 
to  regard  my  good  fortune  as  a  sort 
of  personal  grievance,  second  only 
to  his  transfer  to  the  foot  artillery, 
or  any  scheme  for  the  disruption  of 
the  old  regiment  But  at  this  point 
of  the  conversation,  the  former  des- 
cried Lord  Kewrasse  of  the  house- 
hold cavalry  coming  into  the  coffee- 
room,  and  rose  at  once  to  engage 
that  popular  young  officer  in  con- 
versation. As  Straight  did  not 
know  Lord  Kewrasse,  and  did  not 
apparently  relish  Murphy's  deser- 
tion, he  pleaded  an  engagement  and 
moved  off  too,  and  Cobbe  Smith 
and  myself  adjourned  to  the  smok- 
ing-room. 
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CHAPTER  XX. — A  MODEL  ILP. 


Eetuniing  to  Leathcrby,  Eva  and 
I  moved  into  our  new  residence, 
and  I  went  to  work  to  drown  in 
occupation  the  impatient  longing  I 
felt  for  the  consummation  of  my 
new  position.  The  intervening 
three  months  and  a  fraction  would 
clearly  be  best  spent  by  fulfilling 
in  a  proper  manner  the  new  rdle 
of  borough  member,  and  this  ac- 
cordingly I  set  about  doing  vigor- 
ously. The  first  thing  was  to  sub^ 
scribe  liberally  to  the  Leatherby 
Hunt,  and  to  join  in  that  pastime ; 
and  I  got  down  a  couple  of  lively 
nags  on  job  from  town,  also  a  pony 
and  little  carriage  for  Eva,  which 
made  her  independent  on  fine  days 
of  the  chariot,  so  that  this  ancient 
vehicle  could  be  reserved  mainly 
for  taking  us  out  to  dinner-parties, 
or  for  conveying  her  aunts  to  and 
fro  when  they  came  out  to  see  us. 
As  for  the  hunting,  it  was  passable 
enough,  but  I  confess  I  did  not 
take  to  it  very  kindly.  The  meet 
was  well  enough,  especially  as  Eva 
would  sometimes  drive  me  there,  or 
sometimes  ride  to  see  the  hounds 
throw  off,  and  the  run  was  splendid 
fun  when  we  had  one,  although  the 
Yewcestershire  country  was  not 
good ;  but  the  concomitants,  to  my 
thinking,  outweighed  the  pleasure. 
To  find  yourself  at  the  end  of  a 
December  day  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  home,  on  a  tired  horse, 
was  about  as  dreary  a  prospect  as 
could  be  conceived.  Some  people 
can  think  on  horseback,  and  so  pass 
the  time  agreeably ;  I  never  could. 
I  can  think  with  a  pen  in  my  hand, 
or  in  a  railway  train,  the  motion  of 
which,  I  think,  producer  a  sort  of 
exaltation  of  the  brain.  Many  a 
fine  debate  have  I  carried  on  when 
going  down  in  the  Leatherby  ex- 
press, putting,  of  course,  sophistical 
argument  of  the  feeblest  kind  into 


the  mouths  of  my  opponents,  and 
then  exposing  them  in  terse  and 
forcible  speeches ;  but  when  ridilig 
home  from  hunting  I  never  conld 
do  anything  but  look  forward  to  the 
milestones  when  it  was  light  enough 
to  see  them,  or  else  peer  out  into 
the  gloom  for  any  visible  marks  to 
indicate  my  progress  homewards. 
Nor  were  the  dinner-parties  much 
better ;  the  Miss  Haringtons'  horses 
being  good  for  about  seven  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  visiting  distances 
enormous,  a  considerable  part  of  our 
winter  nights  seemed  to  be  spent  in 
plodding  over  the  Yewcestershire 
lanes  in  the  yellow  chariot,  which 
had  not  done  so  much  service  for 
years. 

Then  there  was  the  town  business. 
I  had  been  nominated  joint-patron 
with  Mr  Sheepshanks  of  the  Leather- 
by  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion, and  took  the  chair  on  various 
occasions — it  was  understood  that 
my  colleague  was  to  be  deemed 
exempt  from  all  petty  work  of  this 
kind — notably  when  Mr  R  Podger 
Bowles  gave  his  elegant  lecture  on 
Eome,  entitied  '^  Recreations  of  an 
Overworked  Official,"  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  the  young  Treasury 
swell  with  great  self-possession  to  a 
crowded  and  attentive  audience,  the 
great  hall  of  the  Institution  which 
holds  nearly  a  hundred  people  be- 
ing full  to  overflowing,  and  all  the 
young  ladies  of  Leatherby  in  the 
front  rows  in  their  best  bonnets ; 
and  again  when  young  Harry  Per- 
kins read  his  Essay  on  the  Genius 
of  Modem  Poesy.  Mrs  Scrap,  next 
to  whom  I  had  Uie  honour  of  sitting 
on  this  last  occasion,  remarked  that 
it  was  really  quite  gratifying  to  see 
how  well  Mrs  Perkins,  who  was  a 
most  respectable  person,  had  brought 
up  her  son,  and  that  the  spread  of 
education  among  all  classes  of  people 
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was  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  age. 
We  supped  afterwards  at  the  Fer- 
giissons',  and  the  only  unkindly 
thing  I  ever  noticed  in  that  family 
was  that  scarcely  any  allusion  was 
nude  to  the  lecture,  although  Harry 
Perkins  was  evidently  longing  to 
hear  something  said  about  it ;  so 
that  I  was  glad  to  feel  in  a  position 
as  late  chairman  and  present  mem- 
ber to  rise  at  the  table  and  propose 
the  health  of  our  able  essayist,  lead- 
ing off  three  cheers  with  effusion, 
which  ceremony  made  the  poor 
lad  quite  happy  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  and  I  doubt  not 
converted  him  into  a  fast  friend. 
Politically  Harry  Perkins  was  my 
supporter  already,  although  not  yet 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise. 
**  The  governor,  you  know,  Cap- 
tain West,"  he  had  taken  occasion 
to  say  one  day  during  the  canvass, 
"is  an  out-and-outer  of  the  old 
school,  and  of  course  the  ladies 
take  on  in  the  same  line — women 
never  have  any  opinions  of  their 
own,  and  it  isn't  any  use  talking 
politics  in  that  house,  so  I  keep  my 
opinions  to  myself,  but  Tm  quite  of 
your  way  of  thinking,  sir.  You  see, 
Ci4;»tain,  I  don't  take  things  for 
granted  ;  anatomy  and  materia  me- 
dica  and  that  sort  of  thing  makes  a 
man  go  to  the  bottom  of  things.  I 
am  Liberal  to  the  backbone,  sir." 

Thus    passed  the    winter  days 

«t  Leatherby,  Sybil  spending   by 

agreement    every    alternate    week 

^ith    08,    and    going    during    her 

^is  three    times  a -week  to  her 

wnte  for  her  French  lessons  with 

Mitt  Jones.     Those  with  little  Mr 

Abom    the    writing-master    were 

*<ispended    for    the    time,    and    I 

fetr  Sybil's  mathematical  education 

"*®el^   stopped    short  somewhere 

•^t  compound  addition.     During 

^  alternate  week,  when   it  was 

|j1r1'i  turn  to  stay  with  her  aunts, 

1^  generally  managed  to  secure 

^  C(Hnpany   and   that   of  Mary 


Drew  almost  every  evening  that  we 
were  at  home,  and  sometimes  Miss 
Barton  herself  and  even  Miss  Hon- 
oria  would  be  prevailed  upon  to 
join  the  party,  on  all  wliich  occa- 
sions the  chariot  would  be  put  in 
requisition  to  convey  the  fair  freight 
to  and  fro.  Sunday  we  always 
spent  in  Church  Street,  partaking 
of  Miss  Barton's  early  dinner  after 
the  morning  ser\'ice. 

At  last,  when  we  had  completed 
the  round  of  entertainments  provid- 
ed in  our  honour,  and  Christmas  was 
coming  on,  when  Mr  Paterson  and 
Mr  and  Mrs  Herries  had  promised 
to  pay  us  a  visit,  I  suggested  to 
Eva  that  as  our  stay  would  be 
short,  it  behoved  us  to  lose  no  time 
in  returning  these  hospitalities,  and 
in  fact  giving  a  series  of  dinner- 
parties ourselves.  "  It  will  give  us 
an  opportimity  for  spending  a  little 
money  in  the  town,  which  we  have 
hardly  done  sufficiently  yet.  It 
struck  me  Mr  Hambrowe  looked 
at  me  in  the  street  rather  sulkily 
yesterday,  as  if  he  thought  the 
consumption  of  champagne  in  this 
house  was  quite  unbefitting  a 
borough  member.  I  will  sit  down 
and  order  some  of  his  highest  brand 
straightway,  and  some  port  and 
claret  from  Tawney's  ;  and  do  you, 
my  pretty  one,  make  out  a  list  of 
invitations." 

"How  will  this  do,  CharUel" 
said  Eva,  half  an  hour  later.  "  I 
have  put  down  sixteen;  that  will 
be  enough,  I  suppose,  for  the  first 
time." 

"Let  us  see.  The  Rupert  Bowles, 
Mr  R  Podger  Bowles,  the  William 
Bowles  ;  isn't  that  making  a  family 
business  of  iti  better  get  the  Wil- 
liam Bowles  to  come  another  time. 
The  Fergussons — that  won't  do,  dear. 
Bupert  Bowles  is  about  the  only 
man  in  the  place  on  our  list  who 
took  Fergusson's  opposition  to  my 
canvass  seriously.  Better  not  bring 
them  together." 
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'^  Oh  dear  me,  I  forgot  all  about 
that;  but  it  does  seem  such  non- 
sense to  bring  politics  into  dinner- 
parties. Besides  I  am  sure  Mr 
Fergusson  does  not  think  about 
such  things." 

**Very  likely  not,  my  love,  but 
Eupert  Bowles  does.  Better  ask  the 
Fergussons  for  another  day,  you  will 
haye  plenty  of  opportunities.  Well, 
let  us  see  who  else  are  down. 
The  Bamfyldes,  three;  the  St 
Legers — good,  they  will  be  flatter- 
ed at  meeting  county  people ;  Miss 
Barbour;  why,  you  have  left  out 
Mr  Sheepshanks !  he  may  very  pos- 
sibly come  just  this  once  to  dine 
with  his  fellow-member,  at  any  rate 
we  ought  to  ask  him.  Then  you 
must  not  forget  that  Mr  Faterson 
and  his  ward  wUl  be  here ;  and  of 
course  Sybil  will  be  here  that  even- 
ing, and  then  there  are  ourselves. 
And  why,  goodness  me,  you  have 
left  out  the  Scraps !  That  will 
never  do." 

"  Must  we  ask  Mrs  Scrap,  Char- 
lie ? ''  said  Eva,  hesitatingly. 

"  If  we  don't  want  to  convert  her 
into  an  enemy  for  life,  we  must" 

"  It  will  quite  spoU  the  evening 
if  she  comes.  I  never  feel  quite 
comfortable  when  she  is  in  the 
room.     She's  so ^" 

^'You  mean  that  she  is  a  little 
disposed  to  be  patronising,  and  more 
than  disposed  to  be  vulgar.  You 
can't  help  the  vulgarity,  and  the 
patronising  will  adjust  itself  by-and- 
by;  but  Scrap  was  my  most  ener- 
getic supporter,  and  Mrs  Scrap  did 
her  beat  too." 

"But  you  must  please  tell  me 
what  to  order  for  dinner,  Charlie ; 
I  haven't  a  notion  what  is  proper." 

"Better  just  have  what  every- 
body else  has.  Side  dishes  and 
sweets,  and  so  forth." 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  know  the 
names  of  a  single  one.  I  never 
shall  understand  anything  about 
cookery.  "^ 


"Well  then,  ask  your  aunt  to 
come  up  and  help  you  to  make  out 
a  bill  of  fare." 

''Oh,  my  dear  Charlie!  Aunt 
Emily  has 'no  more  notion  about  it 
than  I  have.  She  would  be  sure 
to  suggest  minced  veaL  We  used 
always  to  have  minced  veal  for  din- 
ner whenever  Mr  Drew  took  his 
luncheon  with  us.  We  can't  have 
minced  veal  for  sixteen  people,  yoa 
know." 

"  Well,  not  exactly ;  but  suppose 
we  take  Johnson  and  the  cook  into 
coimcil.  The  Miss  Haringtons  used 
to  give  very  fair  dinners,  I  believe, 
— very  likely  their  servants  will 
understand  all  about  it  without 
any  help." 

The  butler  and  cook  proved  quite 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  both  in 
their  quiet  way  seemed  to  relish 
the  excitement  of  professional  em- 
ployment, so  the  difficulty  was 
overcome ;  and  as  Eva  declared  she 
could  not  write  her  invitations, 
because  my  presence  flurried  her, 
I  went  to  my  room  to  write  my 
own  letters.  Eetuming  to  the 
morning  room  half- an -hour  after- 
wards, my  little  wife  was  still  hard 
at  work  on  her  notes. 

"!Not  done  yet,  Eval  and  what 
is  that  little  book  you  have  got 
there  1"  for  wjth  some  confusion 
she  had  closed  a  little  volume  that 
was  on  the  table,  and  had  covered 
it  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper. 

"Nothing  that  you  need  see, 
sir,"  said  she,  blushing  and  trying 
to  convey  it  to  her  pocket  "  Now, 
Charlie,  don't  be  so  rude ;  let  me 
alone;  for  shame,  you  rude  boy,'* 
cried  Eva,  as,  after  a  delightful 
little  struggle,  I  remained  captor  of 
the  book. 

I  had  noticed  this  Uttle  book 
several  times  before  as  being  con- 
stantly in  her  possession,  and  fan- 
cied it  was  one  of  those  little 
devotional  manuals  which  young 
ladies  are  sometimes  wont  to  carry 
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out  with  ihem.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  pocket  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

**  WeU,"  said  Eva,  with  a  pretty 
blush  of  confusion,  as  I  smiled, 
looking  perhaps  a  little  sarcastic, 
"  how  can  I  help  it  ?  You  scolded 
me  the  other  day  because  I  spelt 
apology  with  two  p's.  If  I  am 
never  to  make  these  mistakes  I  must 
hunt  up  my  words  sometimes.  You 
are  not  angry,  are  you,  Charlie  1"  she 
added,  after  a  pause. 

**  Angry  !  you  httle  thing  ;  what 
should  make  you  think  I'  was 
angry  1" 

"  Because  you  looked  so  awfully 
severe.  You  know  I  always  was 
stupid,  you  know,  and  so  I  always 
shall  be." 

''  My  darling,  pray  don't  talk  like 

that !     To  hear  you  say  such  things 

is  almost  as  bad  as  if  I  said  them 

myself.    Spelling  after  all,  my  child, 

is  said  to  be  very  much  matter  of 

opinion,  and  the  slips  even  people 

who  call  themselves  well  educated 

make,  not  to  mention  Lord  High 

Commissioners  and  swells  of  that 

sort,  are  surprising.     But,  my  dear 

Eva,  you  can't  always  be  sure  of 

having  Johnson  in  your  pocket,  and 

the  way  to  spell  is  to  read.     If  you 

don't  accustom  yourself  to  the  look 

of  words,  you  will  never  be  able  to 

spelL     I  have  been  wanting  to  say 

something  about  this  for  some  time, 

Eva  dear.     You  see,  if  you  don't 

ever  put  anything  into  that  pretty 

little  head,  you  can't  expect  much 

to  come  out  of  it." 

"  But,  my  dear  Charlie,  when  has 
there  been  time  for  reading?  Just 
look  at  the  life  we  have  been  lead- 
ing! First  in  London,  and  then 
wwn  heie,  and  then  in  Germany, 
^  then  this  election,  and  all  the 
^  I  have  been  so  tired  I  could 
often  scarcely  stand,  much  less  read. 
I  tliink  you  are  rather  hard  upon 
tte,  Charlie." 
''My  dear,  I  don't  say  a  word 


about  that  time.  "We  were  leading 
a  life  of  bustle,  and  you  were  not 
strong,  and  there  was  plenty  to  be 
done  besides  reading.  But  we  have 
now  been  settled  down  here  nearly 
three  months,  and  I  really  don't 
think  you  have  opened  a  book  all 
that  time,  or  even  so  much  as  looked 
at  the  newspaper." 

"  Oh,  Charlie  !  you  know  it  is 
no  good  wanting  me  to  take  an 
interest  about  politics;  I  never  could 
understand  anything  about  them, 
and  never  shall.  And  as  for  books, 
I  am  sure  the  whole  day  goes  in 
something  or  other.  The  time  seems 
to  fly." 

'^  I  am  glad  you  don't  find  it 
dull,  my  pretty  one,  for  sometimes  I 
think ^" 

"  Charlie  !  as  if  anything  could 
be  duU  with  you.  But  sometimes  I 
think  too " 

"Well,  what  is  it  my  little  woman 
thinks  1  Come,  Eva,  unburden  your- 
8el£  I  see  from  all  this  hesitation 
that  something  weighs  on  that  little 
brain." 

"Well,  Charlie — you  won't  be 
angry  with  me,  will  you? — don't 
you  think,"  said  Eva,  nestling  her 
head  on  my  shoulder,  "don't  you 
think  it  would  have  been  better  if 
you  had  found  out  what  a  stupid 
little  thing  I  was  before  you  married 
me?" 

"  Oh,  Eva,  Eva !  how  can  you  talk 
in  that  shocking  way  ?  What  can 
have  put  such  horrid  notions  into 
your  head  ?  What  have  I  said  to 
make  you  in  such  a  taking  ? "  For 
the  large  tears  were  beginning  to  drop 
on  my  coat,  although  she  was  trying 
to  conceal  them. 

"  It  isn't  what  you  say,  Charhe," 
she  replied  between  her  bursts  of 
sobbing,  "but  you  look  so  vexed 
very  often  when  I  say  something 
silly — I  know  I  am  a  little  goose, 
but  I  can't  help  ii  We  can't  be 
diflerent  from  what  we  are,  can  we  ? 
No,    Charlie;    you   should    have 
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thought  of  this  befoi'e  you  married 


me. 


ii 


"  Good  heavens !  Eva,  what  can  I 
have  been  looking  like  that  you 
should  be  conjuring  up  all  these 
horrid  doubts)  Will  you  believe 
me,  dear,  that  all  these  fancies  are 
whoUy  out  of  your  own  imagination] 
And  whatever  we  do/'  I  added, 
when  she  became  a  little  calmer, 
"don't  let  us  get  into  the  way  of 
talking  about  what  we  might  have 
done.  That  is  not  a  healthy  kind 
of  retrospect  for  man  and  wife  to 
indulge  in,  depend  on  it  But  this 
comes  on  me  like  a  revelation,  Eva. 
Here  was  I  fancying  that  I  was 
making  you  happy;  and  you  all  the 
time  building  up  this  fabric  of 
imaginary  troubles.  It  is  all  my 
fault,  I  have  no  doubt ;  I  suppose 
I  must  have  been  behaving  like  a 
brute,  for  you  to  be  so  put  out^  but 
I  did  not  mean  to  be." 

**  No,  no,  Charlie,  don't  say  that ; 
it's  all  my  fault  But  you  do  look 
so  dreadfully  grave  sometimes,  you 
quite  fright^  me,  when  I  say  some- 
thing silly.  I  know  I  am  very  stu- 
pid and  ignorant,  but  we  can't  make 
ourselves  different  to  what  we  are." 

"  But,  my  dear  Eva,  after  all,  we 
need  not  always  stand  still  in  these 
things.  Our  education  need  not 
come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  one  grows 
up.  And  although  you,  dear,  are  a 
married  lady,  after  all  you  are  not 
nineteen  yet,  so  there  is  plenty  of 
time  for  learning  and  wisdom  too, 
in  addition  to  beauty." 

"Oh  no,  Charlie,  it's  no  good 
talking  about  these  things.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  a  pretty  face,  be- 
cause you  are  always  saying  so,  but 
I  shall  never  be  clever  and  learned 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  You  must 
be  satisfied  to  take  me  as  you  find 
me." 

"  My  darling,  I  wish  I  knew  how 
to  cure  you  of  this  false  impression ! 
I  won't  be  such  a  prig  as  to  say  that 
I  am  more  than  satisfied  to  have 


you  as  you  are,  because  that  would 
be  putting  the  matter  on  quite  a 
wrong  footing,  and  making  matters 
worse.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  put 
you  at  ease  1  When  I  feel  that  it 
is  I  who  ought  to  apologise,  when 
I  wonder  how  a  sweet  young  crea- 
ture like  you,  who  might  have  had 
all  the  world  at  your  feet,  came  to 
choose  such  an  ugly  old  fellow  as 
me  for  a  husband." 

"  Now,  Charlie,  you  are  laughing 
at  me." 

"  There  it  is  again  !     What  can 
I  have  done  to  drive  you  into  this 
state  of  self-abasement,  Eva  ?    What 
can  I  do  to  make  you  eee  things  in 
their  tnie  light,  to  make  you  feel 
that  you  have  no  right  to  put  me 
up  on  a  pedestal  above  you  in  this 
way  ?    Any  one  who  knows  us — Mr 
Paterson,  or  the  Fergussons,  or  any 
one  else-- would  say  at  once,  if  they 
spoke  candidly,  that  it  is  I  who  am 
the  lucky  one,  and  have  got  the 
best  of  the  baigain." 

"Then  they  would  say  wrong. 
Mr  Paterson  is  a  dear  old  flatterer, 
I  know,  and  the  Fergussons  are  such 
old  friends ;  but  they  can't  help  my 
being  a  stupid  litUe  thing." 

Here  our  conversation   was  in- 
terrupted   by    the    sound    of   the 
chariot  -  wheels    announcing    that 
Aunt  Emily  and  Sybil  were  coming 
to  spend  the  day.     And  it  seemed 
soon  as  if   the    little    cloud   had 
passed  away ;  but,  alas !  the  first 
words  of  difference  had  been  spoken, 
and  they  could  not  but  leave  a 
certain  uneasiness  of  feeling  behind. 
Both  must  have  felt,  whatever  we 
may  have  said,  that  there  was  some- 
thing left  unsatisfied,  and  a  certain 
want  of  confidence  remaining  be- 
tween us.    And  when,  the  following 
evening,  which  we  were  spending 
alone,  and  I  was  spelling  out  with 
a  dictionary  Von  Ordnung's  great 
work  on    military  orgamsation,  I 
noticed  that  Eva  took  out  from  the 
bookcase   a  volume    of  'Bussell's 
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Modem  Euiope/  wliich  formed  one  having  no  particular  home  of  her 
of  those  included  in  the  Miss  Har-  own,  was  very  glad  to  pay  us  a 
ingtons'  neat  selection  of  staodard  lengthened  visit,  and  quite  electri- 
aathois  in  brown-leather  bindings,  fied  the  good  folks  of  Leatherby  at 
and  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  read  it.  the  concert  by  her  powerful  voice. 
But  in  a  few  minutes  the  pretty  -Almost  equal   to  professional,  ob- 
littie  head  was  nodding,  and  I  don't  served  Mr  St  Leger,  who  played  a 
think  that  estimable  work  was  ever  second  violin  in  the  orchestra  at  the 
put  in  requisition  again.  Handel  festivals,  and  was  consid- 
It  was  not  often,  however,  that  ered  nearly  as  great  an  authority  as 
we  were  alone  when  at  home,  and  Mr  Fergusson  himself;  as  indeed  it 
I  am  bound  to  mention  that  our  well  might  be.     The  supper  which 
liist   dinner-party   went    off  very  followed  went  off  very  well;  and 
successfully,  except  that  Eva  was  when  I  proposed  the  toast  of  '  Pros- 
rather  taken  aback  by  Mrs  Scrap  perity   to  the   Leatherby  Philhar- 
kissing  her  with  effusion  when  she  monic   Society,'   and   thanked  the 
came  into  the  drawing-room ;   also  president  and  members  on  behalf  of 
that   Era  quite  forgot  to  give  the  the  rest  of  the   company  for  the 
signal  for  rising  from  the  dinner-  splendid    musical    treat  they  had 
table,  so  that  the  ladies  sat  on  till  afforded  us,  there  was  both  excite- 
past    ten   o'clock.      But  the  most  ment  and  emotion  when  Mr  Fergus- 
suceessful  event  in  this  way  was  the  son,  in  responding,  feelingly  reviewed 
meeting  of  the  Leatherby  Philhar-  their  past  history,  how  Uirough  evil 
monic  Society,  which  was  held  at  report  and  good  report^  undismayed 
our  house  on  Christmas  Eve  under  by  difficulty  and  embairassment,  the 
Mr  Feigusson's  presidency,  with  a  Society  had  maintained  its  course, 
fall  orchestra  of  seventeen  perform-  tUl,   from   the    humble    beginning 
ers,  which  gave  classical  music  of  many  of  those  present  could  remem- 
the  highest  character  for  three  con-  her,  it  had  attained  to  its  present 
secative  hours.     Mrs  Herries  was  magnificent  development     Embol- 
spending  the  Christmas  week  with  dened  by  this  social  success,  Eva 
us,   and  Herries  himself  was  per-  proposed  giving  a  ball,  and  this  I 
suaded  to  join  her,  arriving  late  in  think  was  the  only  thing  needed  to 
the  evening  and  staying  over  tUl  bring  up  our  popularity  to  the  high- 
the  following  Monday,  when  he  de-  est  pitch ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of 
parted  considerably  before  daylight  understanding  with  the  Miss  Har- 
to   catch  the  early  train  to  town,  ingtons  that  we  should  not  disturb 
Mr  Paterson   came  down  too,  ac-  their  comfortable  if  old-fashioned 
companied  by  the  young  lady  from  funyture,  so  we  abstained  from  the 
the  Royal  Academy,  who,  poor  girl,  temptation. 
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Marriaqb  is  essentially  a  secular 
ordinance,  the  mode  by  which  Provi- 
dence has  provided  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  world  we  live  in,  and  as 
such  its  conduct  and  arrangement 
•are  left  to  the  reason  and  conscience 
of  mankind ;  revelation,  after  its  first 
institution,  only  indirectly  dictating 
on  the  questions  of  choice,  duty,  and 
obligation.  The  children  of  this 
world  marry  and  are  given  in  mar- 
riage. As  social  life  refines  itself 
as  men  grow  better,  more  religious, 
holier,  this  ordinance  more  fitly  pre- 
figures a  divine  mystery;  but  still 
men  and  women,  however  religious, 
are  never  more  children  for  this 
world  than  in  this  question  of  mar- 
riage. The  questions  of  social  equality, 
fitness  of  fortune,  convenience,  and 
family  ties,  may  be  said  to  come  first 
with  every  one  connected  with  the 
contracting  parties.  The  fact  that 
they  will  spend  their  time  in  this 
world  together  is  the  actuating  consi- 
deration. Even  the  excellent  divine, 
Dr  Hammond,  having  turned  his 
thoughts  towards  matrimony,  and 
fixed  in  his  own  mind  upon  the  lady, 
withheld  his  declaration  upon  hear- 
ing that  a  man  of  greater  fortune  and 
pretensions  turned  his  thoughts  the 
same  way.  And  so,  as  his  bio- 
grapher tells  us,  he  "  deposited  his 
conjugal  intendments,"  and  sh^  lost 
a  saintly  husband.  Moml  and  reli- 
gious worth,  however  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  cannot  be  entertained 
as  valid  reasons  for  union,  until  its 
worldly  suitableness  is  satisfactorily 
proved.  A  man  under  the  sway  of 
religious  motives,  spiritual,  a  pro- 
fessor, one  who  preaches  self-denial, 
and  to  all  appearance  practises  it, 
does  not  hesitate  to  prefer  for  his 
daughter  a  man  of  good  social 
standing,  whom  he  hopes  to  be  all 
right,  of  whom  he  knows  no  harm. 


who  passes  creditably,  to  another  of 
inferior  social  pretensions,  however 
rooted  in  the  matter,  and  indeed 
entirely  working  with  him  in.  the 
cause  he  and  the  world  alike  assume 
nearest  his  heart     It  is  so—every- 
body takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course, 
except  perhaps  the    blighted   pre- 
tender; and  viewing  marriage  as  the 
ordinance  which  keeps  all  the  world 
in  its  place,  we  are  far  from  saying 
that   we    wish  it  otherwise.     We 
hardly  see  how  it  could  be  other- 
wise.    It  is  essential  to  the  happi- 
ness of  married  life  that  husbcmid 
and  wife  should  be  pairs  in  social 
refinements    and    manners.       Nor 
could  we,  however  we  held  her  soul's 
interests  paramount,  advise  a  woman 
to  overlook  marked  points  of  under- 
breeding,  on  account  of  a  lover's 
spiritual    zeal  and    enlightenment. 
We  should  counsel  her,  on  the  con- 
trary, not  to  run  the  risk  of  finding 
herself  repelled  by  habits  in  them- 
selves harmless  indeed,  and  detract- 
ing nothing  from  his  eternal  pros- 
pects, but  which,  as  accompanying 
him  through  time,  would   induce 
all  through,  her  union  with  him 
a    painful    sense    of   incongruity. 
Nay,   even    if  his  alliance  would 
simply  involve  her  in  a  change  of 
social  intercourse,  and  fix  her  in  a 
home  where  it  would  be  for  her 
happiness  to  foiget  the  graces  and 
polish  of  her  former  life,  he  must  be 
a  man  of  ten  thousand  to  compensate 
her  in  the  long-run  for  what  she  has 
lost   by  what  he    can  give    her. 
While  we  belong  to  this  world,  our 
happiness  is  not  compatible  with 
the  loss  of  either  our  own  respect  or 
the  estimation  of  others;  and,  in 
truth,  no  woman   who   has  made 
what  the  world  has  a  right  to  call 
a  bad  match,  one  which  sinks  her 
to  a  lower  grade,  or  involves  her  in 
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what  common    opinion    views    as  "  Three  out  of  four  of  the  letters  in 

humiliations,  can  enjoy  any  serenity  ^^^  mail-bag  will  be  writteu  by  that 

of  happiness.  ^^^^  ^^  women  who  have  the  most 

Women,  ^   the   conservators  of  ^^is^/nd  the  most  intereatin  a  cor- 

^^^*  ««*  oo   «  «,i^  ^^A.r  iwx+k  ♦^  respondence  by  the  post.     That  class 

order,  are  as  a  rule  ready  both  to  whV  combine  more  intelligence,  culti- 

acknowledge  and  enforce  this  law,  vation,  and  thoughtfulness  than  any 

and    to   submit    themselves  to   it.  other  in  Europe— the  class  of  immar- 

Their  ambition  having  no  other  out-  ried   women    above    twenty-five — an 

let,  a  marriage  below  their  preten-  increasing   class ;   women  who,  from 

sions  cuts  at  the  very  root  of  hope.  ^^^  dignity  of  character,  have  re- 

But  as  marriage,  as  weU  as  suitable  ^^^,  ^  prospects  of  «)njugal  and 

.   \T*  '         .       ,     ,  T)arental  lite,  rather  than  descend  into 

mamage,  is  the  opening  to  her  am-  f^^^^  unsuitable  to  their  birth.    Wo- 

bition,  not  to  speak  of  other  con-  men  capable  of  such  sacrifices,  and 

siderations,  this  submission  not  sel-  marked  by  such  strength  of  mind,  may 

dom  costs  her  dear.     To  be  married  he  expected  to  think  with  deep  feeling, 

is,  with   perhaps   the    majority  of  and  to  express  themselves  (unless  where 

women,  the  entrance  into  life,  the  ^^y  .^^^«  ^^^  ^  ,"^^4  ^^""^^^  ^Y 

point  they  assume  for  carrying  out  ^^^^    connections),    with    natural 

their  ideas  and  aims ;  and  there  are 

not  a  few  women  in  most  circles  This   testimony,    highly   charac- 

whoee  personal  claims  are  not  such  teristic  of  its  author,  and  expressing 

as  to  promise  them  unlimited  choice,  truly  one  cause  for  the  number  of 

and  who  know  this  so  well,  that  on  single  women  to  be  found  in  the 

receiving  an  offer  of  marriage  they  educated  classes,  is  opposed  to  the 

recognise  it  as  an  occasion — an  op-  prevailing  tone  of  modern  literature. 

portunity.     If  such  a  clear-sighted  It  is  under  rare  and  small  encourage- 

maiden  refuses  a  pretender  to  her  ment  from  fiction  and  poetry  that  a 

hand  because  he  does  not  reach  her  woman  wraps  herself  in  the  haughty 

social  standard,  she  does  so  alive  to  severity  of  noblesse  oblige.     Among 

the  alternative  of  a  future — a  life  her  friends  and  belongings,  indeed,  it 

which  offers   her  few  honours  and  is  an  acknowledged  social  duty ;  they 

small  gratitude,   in  return  for  the  expectit  of  her  as  a  matter  of  course: 

sacrifice  she  makes  to  social  obliga-  if  a  woman  can't  advance  her  family 

tions.     For,  after  all,  a  man  very  or  distinguish  herself,  she  can   at 

mach  in  earnest,  and  uttering  fiat-  least  spare  them  the  annoyance  of 

teries   new  to   unaccustomed  ears,  inferior  connections.     But  the  nov- 

may  naturally  be  rejected  on  the  elist  laughs  at  her  for  her  pains. 

instant  with  an  unforeseen  tender-  The  readers  of  Mr  Trollope's  admir- 

ness,  exciting  a   momentary  ques-  able  novel,  *  Dr  Thome,'  which,  as 

tion.     We  adopt  the  word  sacrifice,  far  as  it  has  any  other  design  than 

for  which  some  apology  is  due  to  to  interest  and  amuse  its  readers,  is 

any    single  lady   who    reads    this  an  attack  on  the  prevalent  views  on 

paper,  fhim  De   Quincey,  who  is  this  question,  will  recall  the  really 

eloquent  on  the  nobility  and  vir-  pathetic  appeal  of  Miss  Grcsham 

toes    of  the  old  maids    (insulting  of  Greshambury  to  her  cousin  and 

name  he  calls  it)  of  England,  in  counsellor,    the    Lady   Amelia    de 

whom    he     recognises    the     most  Courcy,  on  occasion  of  her  receiving 

highly  cultivated  women  of  his  day  an  offer  from  a  member  of  the  firm 

— a  patrician  class  of  martyrs,  so  to  Gumption,  Gazebee,  and  Gazebee, 

say,  to  the  cause  of  social  order,  who  is,  to  be  sure,   an  attorney, 

It   ia    apropos  to    their  merit    as  though  he  only  does  business  with 

letter>wnteia.  peers  and  commoners  of  the  very 
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highest  class.  His  "  manners,"  she 
pleads,  "  are  quite  excellent,"  his 
respect  unbounded. 

"  *  You  may  sav,  Amelia,  that  he  is  only 
an  attorney,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  an 
attorney  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  esteemed  him  had  you  heard  the 
very  delicate  way  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments.  ...  I  would 
not  certainly,  under  any  circumstances, 
accept  him  without  consulting  vou. 
If  I  really  disliked  him,  of  course  there 
would  be  no  doubt ;  but  I  can't  say, 
dearest  Amelia,  that  I  do  absolutely 
dislike  him,  and  I  really  think  we  should 
make  each  other  very  happy,  if  the 
marriage  were  suitable  as  regarded 
both  our  positions.  ...  I  don't  wish 
at  all  to'speak  of  my  own  feelings,'  she 
repeats  with  touching  iteration ;  '  but  if 
he  were  not  an  attomev,  he  is,  I  think, 
the  soit  of  man  I  should  like.  He  is 
very  nice  in  every  way,  and  if  you 
were  not  told,  I  don't  think  you'd 
know  he  was  an  attorney ;  but,  dear 
Amelia,  I  will  be  guided  by  you  al- 
together.' " 

And  dear  .Amelia,  who  represents 
society,  does  guide  her,  and  pro- 
nounces it  Miss  Gresham's  fate  to 
be  a  victim.  She  is  very  sorry  to 
grieve  her  cousin,  but  declares  it 
better  she  should  bear  the  grief  of 
overcoming  a  temporary  fancy  than 
take  a  step  "which  some  of  your 
friends  would  certainly  regard  as 
disgraceful"  "  It  is  not  permitted 
to  us,  my  dear  Augusta,"  she  adds, 
"^  to  think  of  ourselves  in  such  mat- 
ters. As  you  truly  say,  if  we  were 
to  act  in  that  way  what  would  the 
world  come  to  ?"  &c.  &c.  "  It  is  nat- 
ural," she  admits,  *'  for  girls  to  wish 
to  marry :  those  who  are  weak  take 
the  first  that  comes;  those  who 
have  more  judgment  make  a  selec- 
tion ;  but  the  strongest-minded  are, 
perhaps,  those  who  are  able  to  fore- 
go themselves  and  their  fancies,  and 
to  refrain  from  any  alliance  that 
does  not  tend  to  high  principles." 
The  hapless  Augusta  remains  one  of 
these  strong-minded  foregoers^  and 


four  years  after  Lady  Amelia  marries 
Gazebee  herself — this  comic  sequel, 
of  course,  a  warning  to  high-bom. 
Ifulies  not  to  put  their  destiny  in 
such  material  matters  out  of  their 
own  keeping.     And  yet,  when  all 
things  are  said,  it  would  not  have 
been  a  suitable  match,  as  society  is 
constituted, —  and  the   treacherous 
Lady  Amelia  spoke  some  truths  ; 
so  long,  that  is,  as  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  acknowledged  rank ;  and. 
all  rank  is  a  thing  of  degrees.     But 
not  only  does  our  author,  in  the  van 
of  liberal  opinion,  and  with  whom 
the  prejudices  and  social  tyrannies 
of  the  aristocracy  are  a  favourite 
theme,  thus  strike  at  the  root  of  old 
prescription;  that  great  innovator 
the  pen  is  equally  active  in  female 
hands ; — partly  in  tender  pity  to  the 
suffering  caused  by  it  to  gentle  na- 
tures, and,  more  recently,  in  a  de- 
liberate rebellion  against  the  sex's 
conservatism  and  submission  to  an- 
tiquated laws  of  caste.     Mis  Gas- 
kell,  scarcely  to  be  called  an  inno- 
vator,— in  no  sense  didactic,  like  her 
gifted  successors, — covers  these  scru- 
ples of  caste  with  a  tender  ridicale 
in  her  incomparable  Cranford  papers, 
where  all  the  ladies  are  so  poor,  so 
genteel,  so  conscious  of  pretensions 
ignored  by  the  world ;  where  they 
cdl  congratulate  themselves  on  their 
freedom  &om  masculine  society,  '^  a 
man  is  w  in  the  way  in  a  house ; " 
where  Miss  Matty  is  condemned  to 
everlasting  spinsterhood  by  her  in- 
exorable sister,  who  could  not  sub- 
mit to  the  degradation  of  a  brother- 
in-law  who  called  himself  yeoman, 
and  did  not  allow  himself  to   be 
addressed  as  esquire ;  and  where — 
though  this  is  not  strictly  to  our 
point — ^the  widow  of  rank  and  small 
means.  Lady  Glenmire,  convulses 
the  whole  society  by  engaging  her- 
self to  Mr  Hoggins,  the  country 
apothecary,  who  talked  loud,  wore 
creaking  top-boots,  and  whom  the 
ladies  of  Cranford  had  reason  to 
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believe  supped  on  bread,  cheese, 
and  beer  every  night.  As  we  read 
we  confess  to  some  share  of  the 
popular  sense  of  propriety  out- 
raged ;  it'  is  nnfair  to  have  a  title 
and  not  to  recognise  its  restrictiye 
obligations.  However,  the  unprece- 
dented step  meets  with  the  chron- 
icler's tacit  approval.  Why  should 
not  a  pair  of  mature  age  please 
themselves?  seems  to  be  the  line 
of  argument.  Everything  can  be 
proved  in  fiction,  and  we  admit  ijb 
one  of  the  missions  of  imagination 
to  accustom  society  to  the  idea  of 
social  changes ;  but  experience  has 
still  its  strong  counter-case.  ''  What 
I  especially  dislike  in  Kingsley's 
•Yeast,'"  says  Miss  Mitford,  "is 
his  making  both  his  humble-bom 
heroes  fall  in  love  with  young 
ladies.  To  be  sure  he  does  not  ac- 
tually make  them  marry,  but  he 
shows  that  he  (the  author)  has  no 
objection.  Now  it  has  happened  to 
me  to  see  the  final  issue  of  two  or 
three  of  these  disproportioned  mar- 
riages, and  I  have  always  found 
they  result  in  great  unhappiness  to 
the  inferior — that  is,  the  promoted 
party."  And  this  is  the  common 
observation  j  therefore  we  do  not 
give  up  our  respect  for  those  mar- 
tyrs to  station  who  keep  themselves 
single  for  an  idea.  In  fact,  without 
these  vestals,  society  would  go  down. 
Bat  it  is  not  among  them  that  the 
highest  type  of  old  maid  is  to  be 
found. 

Xor  is  one  of  Nature's  bom  old 
maids  deserving  of  this  pre-emin- 
ence. There  are  women  with  whom 
marriage  forms  no  part  of  their  plan 
of  lifa  Nature  has  provided  them 
with  a  temperament  fitted  for  inde- 
pendence, and  benignantly  denied 
them  attractions  which  might  have 
interfered  with  their  vocation.  It 
id  said  of  such  women  that  they 
ought  to  be  caught  young  to  make 
tnMstable  wives;  but  such  women 
fulfil  their  parix)6e  best  single,  and 
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in  that  state  only  give  rise  to  no 
regrets  of  misfit.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple. Miss  Priscilla  in  *  Silas  Marner,' 
that  picture  of  burly  cheerfulness 
undisturbed  by  fine  perceptions. 
She  herself,  the  gentlemen  of  her 
acquaintance,  and  the  reader  who 
recognises  the  truth  of  the  portrait, 
must  all  be  of  one  mind  as  to  her 
fitness  for  the  calling  she  chose  for 
herself,  and  for  no  other.  Witness 
her  satisfaction,  not  assumed,  in  her 
own  plainness,  and  her  heedless  com- 
prehension of  the  Miss  Gunns  in  her 
profession  of  that  satisfaction.  "  I 
am  ugly — there's  no  denying  that : 
I  feature  my  father's  family;  but, 
law !  I  don't  mind ;  do  you  1 "  Wit- 
ness her  native  antagonism  to  the 
opposite  sex :  "  I've  no  opinion  o'  the 
men.  Miss  Gunn.  I  don't  know  what 
yoti  have.  And  as  for  firetting  and 
stewing  about  what  they'll  thmk  of 
you  from  morning  till  night,  it's  a 
folly  no  woman  need  be  guilty  of  if 
she's  got  a  good  father  and  a  good 
home.  As  I  say,  Mr  Have-your^ 
own-way  is  the  best  husband,  and 
the  only  one  I'd  ever  promise  to 
obey."  And,  again,  her  arrogating 
celibacy  to  herself  as  a  birthright 
and  vocation,  reproaching  her  pretty 
sister  for  sitting  on  an  addled  egg 
(an  unpromising  choice)  for  ever : 
**  One  old  maid's  enough  out  o'  two 
sisters ;  and  I  shall  do  credit  to  a 
single  life,  for  God  Almighty  meant 
me  for  it." 

The  highest  type  of  old  maid  has 
made  no  sacrifice,  nor  is  she  in  any 
sense  a  victim,  for  marriage  as  a 
state  is  not  necessary  to  her  idea  of 
happiness ;  but  she  has  none  of  that 
antagonism  towards  half  the  human 
race  which  Miss  Priscilla  makes  her 
boast;  nor  is  she  one  who  has  set 
herself  against  marriage,  or  whom 
no  man  has  ever  wished  to  marry. 
She  is  the  woman  who  has  never 
met  with  her  ideal,  and  who  has 
never  been  cunningly  persuaded  to 
accept  anything  short  of  it. 

o 
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Eveiy  woman  with  any  romance  live  has  no  terrors  for  her.  In  fact 
or  magnanimity  has,  so  far  as  she  she  has  foreseen  that  a  single  life  is 
contemplates  marriage  for  herself  her  probahle  destiny.  It  is  not  at 
merely  in  the  abstract,  an  ideal,  or  all  necessary  that  this  unattractiy&- 
some  vague  assemblage  of  high  qual-  ness  should  have  to  do  with  a  con- 
ities  which  stands  for  such.  She  can  scious  want  of  beauty.  A  beanti- 
onlysuppose  herself  voluntarily  link-  ful  woman,  as  far  as  colour  and  out- 
ing her  fate  with  another,  if  that  line  constitute  beauty, — ^but  fidling 
other  is  a  man  exceptionally  good  in  bewitching  qualities, — may  repel 
or  noble,  or  at  least  distinguished  admiration  by  indifference,  and  live 
among  his  fellows.  At  all  events  to  glorify  the  sisterhood  to  which 
he  must  be  something  quite  above  her  manner  devotes  her ;  but  it  is 
the  common  run  of  men  about  her.  the  woman  of  commonplace  exterior 
The  typical  old  maid  has  had  this  and  sensitive  mind  that  is  most 
ideal,  and  been  faithful  to  it :  it  commonly  left  alone  with  her  ideaL 
may  be  for  want  of  adequate  temp-  We  believe  that  almost  any  woman 
tation  to  inconstancy.  Some  wo-  who  is  not  what  is  called  '*  particu- 
men  —  the  charming  woman,  for  lar,'' may  marry  if  she  chooses — ^that 
example — ^have  not  been  allowed  to  is,  if  she  does  not  speculate  upon 
keep  their  ideal.  They  have  lost  herself,  or  share  the  world's  unfa- 
sight  of  it  in  finding  themselves  the  vourable  view  of  her  personal  preten- 
ideal  of  some  one  else.  Our  typical  sions.  Again,  persons  of  simple 
vestal  has  never  been  a  charming  character,  who  don't  think  much 
woman,  though  she  may  have  many  about  themselves,  butentercheerfully 
excellent  gifts  and  graces.  Women  into  the  scene  aroxmd  them^  pleased, 
are  so  made,  happUy  for  men,  that  amused,  contented,  have  an  uncon- 
gratitude,  pity,  the  exquisite  pleasure  scious  attractiveness  quite  independ- 
of  pleasing,  the  sweet  surprise  of  ent  of  laws  of  beauty.  But  our 
finding  themselves  necessary  to  an-  typical  old  maid  is  not  intellectually 
other^s  happiness  (or  being  flattered  simple,  but  complex,  however  mor- 
into  the  notion),  altogether  obscure  ally  she  is  above  worldly  schemes 
and  confuse  tne  judgment ;  they  for  her  own  settlement  in  life.  The 
either  forget  their  ideal  altogether,  present,  except  under  circumstances 
or  think  they  have  found  it  in  the  of  rare  occurrence,  does  not  engross 
very  commonplace  mortal  who  is  her  or  absorb  her  interest  She  has 
their  choice.  But  to  some  women  a  mind  looking  before,  after,  and 
this  does  not  happen.  The  natural  about  her — ^unless,  indeed,  she  has 
instinct  to  please  is  not  strong  in  benevolent plansof  usefulness, which 
them.  They  only  care  to  please  concentrate  her  attention  on  some 
where  their  taste  and  judgment  ap-  object; — a  posture  of  mind  and 
prove,  and  their  manner  is  cold  or  body,  we  should  say,  which  further 
indifferent  in  general  society.  There  removes  woman  from  her  bewitch- 
is  a  French  proverb,  compounded  of  ing  attitude  than  any  other.  What- 
resignation  and  worldly  policy, which  ever  her  interests  and  occupations, 
represents  the  subnussion  and  des-  her  own  life,  and  what  she  is  to 
tiny  of  the  attractive  woman:  Quand  make  of  it|  is  a  present  question 
on  n'a  pas  ce  qu'on  aime^  U  faut  with  her.  She  does  not  wait  for 
aimer  ce  qtCon  a.  It  is  not  that  the  marriage  to  solve  it ;  she  feeb  it  in 
other  is  deliberately  unattractive,  her  own  hands.  She  has  never  met 
but  she  recognises  no  necessity.  She  her  ideal,  or,  if  she  has  seen  what 
does  not  want  to  please  out  of  her  might  have  been  such,  she  has  re- 
pale  of  sympathies ;  and  the  altema-  cognised  an  impossibility — consti- 
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tuted  as  slie  is — ^which  must  keep 
her  apart  from  it  In  good  time 
«he  makes  her  destiny  her  choice. 
She  will  indeed  be  nobody's  idoL 
Nobody  will  love  her  best  No  one 
will  find  out  graces  hid  from  the 
common  gaze,  bat  which  she  docs 
not  therefore  belieye  non-existent 
She  will  occupy  no  such  place  in 
society  as  under  favouring  circum- 
stances she  believes  she  could  filL 
She  will  preside  over  no  home,  con- 
stitute no  family  centre  and  guide ; 
she  will  miss  what  some,  perhaps 
most  women,  consider  the  prizes  of 
life,  as  well  as  its  work  and  raison 
ctHre,  But  for  all  these  prosperi- 
ties ^<^  finds  in  her  own  case  equi- 
valents. She  knows — ^her  observa- 
tion teUs  her — that  the  drawbacks 
to  them  which  other  women  are 
blind  to,  put  up  with,  cheerfully  ig- 
nore, ride  over  by  a  strong  wiU,  or 
by  acts  she  cannot  approve,  would 
go  far  to  neutraHse  them  in  her  case. 
She  perceives,  in  fact,  that  these 
things  are  not  for  her.  One  pros- 
perous, comfortable,  and  blooming 
friend,  for  example,  has  a  husband 
whose  faults  and  disagreeable  qual- 
ities would  keep  her  ashamed  and 
miserable.  Another  lives  in  ease 
and  wealth,  but  has  no  control 
over  the  wealth  she  lives  in — has  to 
ask  her  husband  if  she  wants  five 
pounds  for  her  own  purposes,  with 
a  chance  of  being  questioned  or  even 
refused.  Another,  a  doting  mother, 
has  children  whose  weak  health  or 
unpronusing  tempers  would  hold 
her  in  gnawing  anxiety.  Another's 
time  is  taken  up  by  pleasures,  or 
cares,  or  business,  which  would  all 
be  to  her  an  intolerable  bondage. 
The  reality  of  marriage  to  such  a  one 
who  has  kept  to  her  ideal  of  perfect 
union,  grand  cares,  noble  pleasures, 
and  elevated  usefulness,  presents 
often  a  sordid,  carking,  wonying, 
threatening  aspect  If  she  had 
been  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict  it 
would  have  been  otherwise.      She 


would  have  stood  by  her  order,  and 
habit  and  duty  woidd  have  brought 
their  own  reward.  Nobody  would 
blot  out,  if  they  could,  the  bitter 
experiences  of  the  deeper  afifec- 
tions  and  emotions,  or  exchange 
their  poignant  joys  and  sorrows  for 
an  even  serenity :  and  these  superior 
pleasures  and  cares  she  takes  on 
faith ;  but  still  the  uncongenialities 
with  her  own  temperament  are  most 
keenly  perceived,  and  naturally  this 
is  a  growing  sentiment  Use  makes 
everything  but  pain  pleasant,  and 
liberty  once  enjoyed  by  a  temperate 
and  vigorous  mind  becomes  of  all 
good  gifts  the  one  most  essential  to 
happiness.  No  wise  woman  who 
has  for  any  length  of  time  had  the 
command  of  her  own  time  and  free- 
dom to  exercise  her  own  will,  and 
has  found  her  happiness  in  independ- 
ence, will  give  her  time  and  freedom 
into  another's  keeping — assuming, 
of  course,  that  she  has  means,  how- 
ever moderate,  to  maintain  her  in 
the  same  way  of  life.  It  would  not 
be  good  for  all  women — ^perhaps  for 
most  women — to  have  this  undis- 
puted disposal  of  themselves ;  but 
the  woman  who  has  shown  herself 
equal  to  the  charge  of  herself  is  the 
woman  to  do  credit  to  the  single 
state.  And  in  women  who  settle 
themselves  in  all  the  eligibilities  of 
this  condition  without  dreaming  of 
change,  and  who  are  adapted  to  it 
by  fair  health  of  mind  and  body, 
is  observable  a  lasting  youthfulness 
of  mind  and  spirits.  Spirits  wiU  be 
but  fitful,  and  liveliness  will  be  forced, 
so  long  as  women  are  painfully  alive 
to  the  passage  of  Time — as  of  a 
power  cheating  them  of  their  legiti- 
mate expectations.  People  are  at 
the  very  antipodes  of  their  object 
who  are  anxious  to  seem  young. 
The  world  necessarily  judges  of  age 
by  the  roister,  and  a  sensible  wo- 
man, however  young  she  feels,  will 
regulate  her  conduct  towards  others 
by  that  record.     But  not  the  less  is 
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she  conscious  of  a  spring  of  youth 
in  herself,  an  elasticity  of  spirit, 
an  unforced  cheerfulness,  not  to  he 
discerned  in  her  married  compeers. 
Mothers,  wiyes,  -widows  arrived  at 
mature  middle  life  are  cheerful,  hut 
it  is  not  the  same  cheerfulness ; 
there  is  a  memory  of  tears  in  it  in 
tender  natures,  or  a  resolute  for- 
getting of  worries  and  cares  lurk- 
ing just  round  the  comer,  in  spirits 
of  a  holder,  stronger  fihre.  The  spin- 
ster feels  young  among  them  who 
is  separated  from  her  former  self  hy 
none — ^hy  fewer,  at  least — of  the 
harsh  hreaks  and  dislocations  wliich 
make  people  feel  old.  She  carries  her 
former  self  along  with  her,  and  can 
recall  no  point  where  the  girl  ended 
in  the  matron.  The  young  find 
out  this  unconsciously ;  and  the  old 
maid  who  has  not  had  the  romance 
knocked  out  of  her  hy  the  sad  sla- 
veries of  life,  may  he  observed  to  be 
the  confidante,  referee,  adviser,  of 
all  the  nice  girls  of  her  circle.  We 
speak,  of  course,  comparatively. 
Trial  comes  to  alL  But  marriage 
and  its  consequences  give  it  the 
keenest  edge  and  most  deep  and 
lasting  impression.  The  exterior 
will  always  adapt  itself  to  the  char- 
acter and  circumstances  of  the  mind 
that  inhabits  it ;  and  the  old  maid, 
however  judicious  her  taste,  will 
carry  about  an  atmosphere,  as  it 
were,  of  her  calling,  a  virginal  ovcr- 
trimness  perhaps,  a  cheerful,  paler 
colouring  than  as  matron  she  would 
have  assumed.  Something  in  her 
face  will  express  the  fact  that  she 
has  no  master  but  her  own  will,  or 
that  she  is  imsuppoited  by  a  back- 
ground of  prestige,  or  that  she  has 
unchecked  particularities;  some  not 
to  be  defined  hint  of  the  "  old  maid- 
ish  "  may  be  there ;  but  through  it 
all  the  countenance  of  this  higher 
type  will  have  a  certain  youth  about 
it  not  due  to  the  fewness  of  its  years. 
Nothing  makes  people  look  older 


than  long  subjugation  to  a  selfish, 
unsympathising,  or  what  goes  b^ 
the  name  of  a  steady  will — a  will 
that  checks  the  play  of  fancy.  A 
woman  may  be  devoted  to  l^er  hus- 
band ;  but  if  she  is  always  planning- 
how  to  compass  her  ends,  and  run- 
ning her  head  against  the  rock  of 
his  infiexibility,  her  face  will  show- 
traces  of  the  conflict;  while  tha 
spinster  of  her  own  standing  holds^ 
crow's-feet  and  wrinkles  still  in 
abeyance  from  the  complacency  re- 
sultant on  mere  liberty  of  action  r 
not  but  that  she  has  a  heart  as  open 
to  the  trovibles  of  others  as  the 
matron,  and  perhaps  a  wider  and 
more  active  sympathy ;  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  sympathy  in 
other^s  trials,  however  deep  and 
long  sustained,  does  not  inflict  on 
the  countenance  the  permanent  lines 
that  the  like  cares  do  in  our  own 
case. 

No  circle,  we  believe,  is  without 
some  old  maid  within  its  observa- 
tion who  will  bear  out  this  portrait, 
however  far  it  is  removed  from  the 
popular,  even  indulgent  view^  of  the 
class  which  prevailsamong  us.  Asop- 
posed  to  the  French  notion  of  the 
vieille  fille  who  is  found  imperson- 
ated in  Bahuic's  *  Cousine  Bette,'  our 
literature  patronises  the  old  maid,  as 
a  useful  creature  —  not  necessarily 
at  all  venomous — conveniently  with- 
out anything  to  do  on  her  own 
account,  no  occupation  that  may 
not  at  once  be  laid  aside  at  the 
summons  of  relations  or  neighbours 
whom  custom  encourages  to  send 
for  when  they  want  her,  and  forget 
her  all  the  rest  of  the  year;  as  one  o£ 
a  class  whom  nature  intends  for 
lieutenants,  placed  by  the  fact  of 
their  leisure  in  a  position  to  render 
temporary  service  on  occasions  when 
their  help  is  required,  and  then  to 
retreat  into  insignificance  till  the 
next  opportunity.  The  vigorous 
mind,  content  with  its  place  in  the 
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world,  strikes  root  wliere  it  is  placed, 
.and  is  not  shifted  without  effort  and 
■sacrifice ;  and  our  typical  old  maid, 
having  never  pass^  her  days  in 
waiting  for  what  may  turn  up,  but 
from  a  girl  applied  herself  to  the 
work  that  presented  itself  to  her 
hands,  can  never  be  caught  in  the 
absolutely  disengaged  state — like  a 
leech  in  a  bottle — which  constitutes 
an  essential  condition  of  the  old 
maid's  usefulness  in  the  world's 
eye. 

Strength  and  early  independence 
of  mind  are,  however,  rare  character- 
istics, and,  wanting  them,  the  popular 
ideal  presents  the  old  maid  in  as 
important  a  position  as  she  can 
hold  For,  truth  to  say,  some  single 
women  fit  their  narrow  sphere  for 
the  opposite  reason,  that  they  are 
never  useful  Thougli  they  have 
excellent  abstract  qualities,  it  seems 
an  accident  of  their  organisation 
that  they  never  answer  to  any  cur- 
rent, existing  demand.  Nobody, 
whether  man  or  woman,  has  ever 
found  them  the  very  thing  they 
want.  However  great  the  emer- 
gency, it  never  caUs  them  out. 
Through  no  distinct  selfishness  or 
awkwardness  they  miss  the  gifts  of 
helpfulness  and  resource,  and  are 
content  to  be  shelved  among  things 
<ont  of  use.  In  fact,  it  is  part  of 
their  incapacity  that  they  never  re- 
cognise an  opening  or  a  call,  and 
can  see  the  busiest  at  their  wits'  end 
without  any  personal  application. 
Sometimes  in  a  family  of  sisters  the 
one  old  maid  wiU  be  of  this  type, 
the  last  to  be  called  to  mind  in 
cases  of  sickness  and  difficulty,  and 
yet  for  no  very  obvious  reason. 

Of  course,  in  talking  of  old 
maids,  we  do  not  include  women  of 
laige  fortune,  who  may  be  anything 
they  please.  No  woman  with  a  few 
thousands  a-year  will  have  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  opportunities  of 
cluixiging    her  condition,  want   of 


position,  or  want  of  respect ;  nor 
will  she  be  the  first  to  occur  to 
the  distracted  mother's  mind  whose 
dozen  children  are  taken  with  the 
measles  at  once  as  the  person  to 
come  and  help  in  the  nursing,  and 
sit  up  with  baby.  People  with 
money  are  always  supposed  to  have 
something  to  do.  Importance  im- 
plies a  certain  sort  of  occupation. 
But  strength  is  relative.  No  woman 
"without  a  certain  indei)endence  and 
force  of  character  is  fit  to  be  an  old 
maid.  There  are  feeble  women  who 
might  make  passable  wives,  but 
who  make  deplorable  old  maids : 
they  are  wretched  single,  and  im- 
part some  of  their  wretchedness  to 
all  who  have  to  do  with  them :  they 
trail  for  want  of  a  prop,  and  lie 
huddled  like  some  unlucky  creeper, 
an  unshapely  heap,  for  want  of 
the  vigorous  stem  that  should  hold 
it  up.  Such  women  cannot  believe 
they  are  not  to  be  married  some  day. 
Somebody  to  love,  to  be  afraid  of, 
to  look  up  to,  to  swear  by,  some 
duties  imposed  by  necessity,  do 
strike  the  observer  as  such  a  neces- 
sity for  their  wellbeing  or  even 
creditable  existence,  that  the  life- 
long attitude  of  expectation,  how- 
ever hopeless,  is  almost  justified. 
Women  of  this  character  have  prob- 
ably had  many  fair  opportunities  of 
settling  in  life, — feebleness  in  girl- 
hood not  seldom  takes  an  attractive 
form, — but  perhaps  no  one  to  compel 
them  to  a  decision;  and  there  is 
wanting  to  this  temperament  the 
powers  of  falling  genuinely  in  love, 
as  well  as  of  coming  to  a  fixed  re- 
solve. Life  is  all  expectation  with 
the  feeble  woman ;  she  recoils  from 
a  final  step,  and  would  as  likely  as 
not  still  slip  out  of  an  engagement 
which  she  had  stimulated  all  her 
small  despairing  energies  to  bring 
to  a  point.  The  beauty  who,  in  vul- 
gar phrase,  has  overstood  her  market, 
does  not  make  an  amiable  old  maid. 
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She  feels  her  life  has  heen  a  mistake, 
and  is  soured  accoidinglj.  There 
is  something  in  the  possession  and 
consciousness  of  beauty  which  inter- 
feres with  the  &ank  bestowal  of  the 
affections.  The  woman  who  is  made 
to  understand  by  aU  the  world  that 
she  is  handsome,  acquires  a  notion 
of  duty  to  her  claims  which  supers 
sedes  and  puts  the  appeals  of  the 
heart  out  of  countenance.  She  is 
afraid  of  wasting  her  advantages, 
and  asks  herself  at  critical  moments. 
Can  I  do  better)  For  a  brief  year 
or  two  all  the  world  lies  within  the 
grasp  of  her  elated  fancy.  When 
the  niece  in  the  play  asks  her  aunt 
why  she  never  married,  the  answer 
is, "  My  dear,  I  was  very  cruel  thirty 
years  ago,  and  nobody  asked  me 
since."  Such  reverses  sharpen  alike 
features  and  temper.  The  ladies 
haunted  by  these  regrets  are  a  bug- 
bear to  their  kindred;  even  their 
kindnesses  have  a  sting  in  them : 
there  is  something  irritating  to  them 
in  other  people's  success  and  happi- 
ness; the  trials  of  married  life  woidd 
have  left  them  more  amiable. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  women  clearly  unfitted  for 
married  life  by  certain  not  necessari- 
ly serious  disqualifications.  Eccen- 
tricity is  one  of  these.  Eccentricity 
is  not  a  concealable  quality.  It 
must  show  itself  and  be  conspicuous, 
and  had  best  indulge  itself  without 
implicating  others  in  its  manifesta- 
tions. An  eccentric  old  maid  may 
well  have  friends  who  value  her,  and 
put  up  with  her  singularities,  or, 
more  than  put  up  with  them,  find 
amusement  in  them,  and  a  certain 
freshness.  It  is  her  way;  it  sup- 
plies good  stories  behind  her  back. 
The  house  may  be  ordered  by  her 
own  whim  rather  than  by  custom. 
Her  dress  may  be  queer,  her  voice 
loud,  her  language  marked  by 
anomalies,  her  contempt  of  conven- 
tion may  bo  carried  to  an  extreme, 


her  likes  and  dislikes  may  be  un- 
accountable   under    ordinary  prin- 
ciples, and  vehemently  maintained. 
She  may  have  her  fits  of  silence,  of 
exaltation,  or  excitement^ — in  fact, 
any  startling  divergence   firom  re- 
ceived usage,  —  and    yet  not  sin 
against    any  law   bat    usage,   and 
make  a  very  happy  and  creditable 
old  maid.     But  the  husband  of  an 
eccentric  woman   must   suffer  and 
lose  in  social  estimation :  the  oddities 
which  amuse  the   world  crush  or 
exasperate  his  spirit.      A  woman 
who  will  say  whatever  comes  into 
her  head,  and  singles  out  her  hus- 
band before  a  ku^e    company  as 
witness  or  subject  of  her  remarks, 
reduces  him  to  a  most  unenviable 
position.       His    only    resouroe   is 
silence  and  insignificance,  to  look  as 
small  as  he  feels,  and  shrink  into 
the  background,  and  wonder  in  his 
heart  why  by  a  voluntary  act  be 
ever  exposed  himself  to  such  miseries. 
Kor  does  even  silence — ^a  reserved 
eccentricity — make   the  subject  of 
it  more  desirable  as  a  wife.    It  is 
as. strong  an  outrage  against  custom 
to  invite  friends  and  then  forget 
them,  or  deliberately  to  absent  ber- 
self,  as  to  startle  them  by  singu- 
lar opinions,  strange  arrangements, 
or  absurd  costume.      The  woman 
who  does  not  mean  to  confonn  to 
the  rules  of  society  should  keep 
single.     The  woman  who  calls  her- 
self oddy  as  though  to  be  odd  and 
original  were  the  same  thing^shonld 
hold  by  her  self-estimate,  and  keep 
odd  in  every  sense. 

As  a  rule,  we  believe  that  women 
who  give  themselves  up  to  litera- 
ture are  happiest  single,  especi^y 
if  their  turn  is  authorship.  ^  y  ® 
believe  there  are  so  many  distin- 
guished examples  opposed  to  onr 
view  that  we  express  omselves 
with  diffidence.  But  on  the  rnl© 
that  no  writing  is  worth  much  tbst 
does  not  occupy  the  freshest  houffj 
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and  embody  the  freshest  thoughts 
of  the  writer,  it  follows  by  a  sort  of 
necessity  that  husband,  children, 
household,  must  be  either  rivals  of 
the  inyentiye  faculty,  or  sufferers 
by  it.  We  doubt,  also,  how  far  a 
mind  mainly  occupied  either  by 
its  own  powers  of  inyention  or 
some  absorbing  subject  or  pursuit 
can  stand  in  woman's  socid  posi- 
tion as  conyerser,  can  adapt  it- 
self as  readily,  take  up  another's 
tone,  turn  itself  to  common  in- 
terests as  keenly.  Duty  will  make 
a  woman  attend  to  all  the  concerns 
that  depend  upon  her,  but  not 
loyingly.  She  misses  the  pride  and 
aatisfaction  of  success  in  a  conjugal 
sphere.  Her  household  is  hard 
work — an  interruption,  and  she  is 
conscious  of  not  succeeding  as  well 
or  as  gracefully  as  another  who 
finds  it  her  yocation,  and  recognises 
in  it  tiie  business  of  her  life.  How- 
ever, we  are  treading  on  a  battle- 
field of  conflicting  opinions,  from 
which  we  would  keep  clear. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  achieye- 
ments  of  spinsterhood  to  advance 
the  cause  of  education,  to  make 
women  as  a  body  less  ignorant,  to 
infuse  into  them  at  least  some  smat- 
tering of  int^ectual  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  this  was  done  under  an 
amount  of  discouragement  which 
constitutes  the  blue-stocking  a  true 
if  somewhat  obtrusive  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  mind«  Men  of  all 
time  have  received  woman's  first 
e£brtB  to  learn  with  ridicule  at  the 
best^  often  with  censure,  for  pre- 
sumption in  stepping  out  of  her 
sphere.  Wits,  satirists,  and  moral- 
ists have  agreed  in  snubbing  her 
straggles  to  read  and  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  studies  and  the  questions 
whidi  interest  men.  It  has  needed 
a  strong  heart  and  some  obstinacy 
of  resolution  to  stand  against  the 
emrent  of  social  opinion.  What 
wonder  that  some  awkwardness  of 


self-assertion  should  disfigure  the 
creditable  industry  of  application, 
the  real  love  of  knowledge,  which 
could  pursue  it  under  the  joint 
opposition  of  all  men  and  the  great 
body  of  women  ?  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  sex  haye  been  gainers  ;  but 
the  shifts  and  necessities  of  the 
conflict  reduced  their  champions  to 
some  modes  of  strengthening  their 
position  which  had  their  disadyan- 
tages.  What  could  would-be  learned 
women  do  under  the  circumstances 
but  form  themselves  into  coteries  1 
— and  the  strength  of  a  coterie  con- 
sists in  extolling  its  members  up 
to  the  skies,  and  seeing  nothing 
beyond  itself.  There  certainly  were 
women  in  the  blue-stocking  days 
who  talked  oracularly,  and  believed 
they  pretty  well  knew  all  that  was 
worth  knowing  in  the  line  they 
devoted  themselves  to.  We  do  not 
know  any  fairer  portrait  of  this  cha- 
racter than  we  find  in  the  following 
letter  of  Charles  Lamb  to  Coleridge. 
His  Miss  B is  a  typical  blue- 
stocking, and,  as  such,  best  single. 
In  spite  of  her  pragmatical  turn,  her 
narrow  positiveness,  her  self-display, 
her  deadness  to  the  genius  she  was 
snubbing,  we  recognise  a  very  re- 
spectable old  maid,  with  resources 
which  would  not  forsake  her  through 
life ;  but  we  would  not  be  the  hus- 
band of  so  much  learning,  to  be 
edified  day  by  day  with  third-rate 
literature,  and  cut-and-dried  criti- 
cisms and  opinions.  We  make  no 
apology  for  the  length  of  so  pleasant 
an  example  of  his  characteristic 
manner : — 

"  I  came  home  t'other  day  from  busi- 
ness, hunjpy  as  a  himter,  to  dinner, 
with  nothmg,  I  am  sure,  of  the  author 
hut  hunger  about  me,  and  whom  found 
I  closeted  with  Mary  but  a  friend  of 
this  Miss  W .  one  Miss  B 


or 


B ^y  ;  I  don't  know  how  she  spells 

her  name.  1  iust  came  in  time  enough, 
I  beHeve,  luckily  to  prevent  them  from 
exchanging  vows  of  eternal  friendship. 
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It  seems  sbe  is  one  of  your  authoresses 
that  you  first  foster  and  then  up- 
braid us  with  —  but  I  forgive  you. 
Well,  go  she  would  not,  nor  step  a  step 
over  our  threshold,  till  we  had  nromised 
to  come  and  drink  tea  with  her  next 
night.  I  had  not  seen  her  before,  and 
could  not  tell  who  it  was  that  was  so 
familiar.  We  went,  however,  not  to  be 
impolite.    Her  lodgings  are  up  two 

pair  of  stairs  in  Street.      Tea, 

co£fee,  and  macaroons — a  kind  of  cake 
I  much  love.  We  sat  down.  Pres- 
ently Miss  B- broke  the  silence  by 

declaring  herself  quite  of  a  different 
opinion  from  Disraeli,  who  supposes 
the  differences  of  human  intellect  to  be 
the  mere  effect  of  organisation.  She 
begged  to  hear  my  opinion.  I  attempt- 
ed to  carry  it  off  by  a  pun  upon  organ, 
but  that  went  off  very  flat.  She  iin- 
mediately  conceived  a  very  low  ojiinion 
of  my  metaphysics ;  and  turning  round 
to  Mary,  put  some  questions  to  her  in 
French,  possibly  having  heard  that 
neither  Maiy  nor  I  understood  French. 
The  explanation  that  took  place  occa- 
sioned some  embarrassment  and  much 
wondering.  She  then  fell  into  an  in- 
sulting conversation  about  the  com- 
parative genius  and  merits  of  all 
modem  languages,  and  concluded  with 
asserting  that  me  Saxon  was  esteemed 
the  purest  dialect  in  Germany.  From 
thence  she  passed  into  the  subject  of 
poetry,  where  I,  who  had  hitherto  sat 
mute  and  a  hearer  only,  humbly  hoped 
I  might  put  in  a  word  to  some 
advantage,  seeing  that  it  was  my  own 
trade  in  a  manner.  But  I  was  stopped 
by  a  round  assertion  that  no  good 
poetry  had  appeared  since  Dr  John- 
son's time.  It  seems  the  Doctor  has 
suppressed  many  hopeful  geniuses  that 
way  by  the  severity  of  his  critical 
strictures  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  I 
here  ventured  to  question  the  fact,  and 
was  beginning  to  appeal  to  namesy  but 
I  was  assured  that  'it  was  certainly 
the  case.'  Then  we  discussed  Miss 
More's  book  on  education,  which  I  had 
never  read.     It  seems    Dr   Qregory, 

another  of  Miss  B ^'s  friends,  had 

found  fault  with  one  of  Miss  More's  met- 
aphors. Miss  More  had  been  at  some 
pains    to   vindicate    herself — in    the 

opinion  of  Miss  B ,  not  without 

success.  It  seems  the  Doctor  is  in- 
variably against  the  use  of  broken  or 


mixed  metaphor,  which  he  reprobates 
against  the  authority  of  Shakspeare 
hmiselL  We  next  discussed  the  ques- 
tion whether  Pope  was  a  poet.  I  find 
Dr  Gregory  is  of  opinion  he  was  not, 
though  Miss  Seward  does  not  at  all 
concur  with  him  on  this.  We  then 
sat  upon  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  ten  translations  of  *  Pizarro,'  and 
Miss  B  advised  Mary  to  take  two 
of  them  home ;  she  thought  it  might 
afford  her  some  pleasure  to  compai-e 
them  verbcUim,  which  we  declined.  It 
being  now  nine  o'clock,  wine  and  maca- 
roons were  again  served  round,  and  we 
parted  with  a  promise  to  go  again  next 
week,  and  meet  the  Miss  Porters,  who, 
it  seems,  have  heard  much  of  Mr  Cole- 
ridge, and  wish  to  meet  us  because  we 
are  his  friends.  I  have  been  preparing 
for  the  occasion.  I  crowd  cotton  into 
my  ears.  I  read  all  the  reviews  and 
magazines  of  the  past  month,  against 
the  dreaded  meeting,  and  I  hope  by 
these  means  to  cut  a  tolerable  second- 
rate  figure." 

There  are  many  old  maids  who 
might  havemadeexcellentwives,who 
yet  find  their  best  place  in  single 
life  as  social  links  and  enliveners  of 
monotonous  circles.  These  are  the 
women  of  many  friends,  who  have 
that  power  of  self-adaptation  that 
they  never  lose  their  fitness  for 
chajQge  of  scene  and  habits,  and  can. 
grow  old  in  visits,  welcome  wherever 
they  go.  Some  conditions  are,  in  a 
degree,  necessary  to  this  existence  ; 
tolerable  health  and  activity,  free- 
dom from  oddities  of  person  or  man- 
ner, quiet,  unobtrusive  cheerfulness, 
and  few  scruples.  Tact,  of  course, 
is  essential,  and  facility  of  falling 
into  new  ways,  and  into  everybody's 
tastes  and  amusements.  The  visitor 
must  be  a  good  narrative-talker,  not 
given  tomuchspeculation  onmotives, 
which  makes  people  formidable; 
but,  flEur  above  all,  she  must  be  a 
good  sympathetic  listener,  taking 
up  the  thread  of  interests  she  finds 
in  the  ascendant,  and  judicious  in 
comment  and  suggestion.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  this,  it  is  well  for  her 
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to  have  taste  in  dress  for  the  hene- 
fit  of  others,  and  to  dress  well  her- 
self for  her  own  self-respect,  and  to 
be  so  far  independent  in  her  own 
circumstances^  that  she  need  never 
accept  an  invitation  because  it  is 
convenient  to  do  so,  or  give  her  en- 
tertainer the  notion  he  is  conferring 
a  pecuniary  favour. 

There  are  persons  in  the  position 
of  old  maids  who  ought  not  fairly 
to  be  classed  among  them — where, 
for  instance,  there  has  been  an  en- 
gagement of  sufficient  standing  to 
test  the  reality  and  constancy  of 
affection,  and  that  surrender  of  will 
and  independence  into  another's  k  eep- 
ing,  which  constitutes  the  sentiment 
of  marriage.  Xor  does  the  woman 
who  remains  single  for  the  sake  of 
father  or  brother,  who  shares  his 
interests  and  his  confidences,  come 
quite  under  the  category.  Her  intel- 
lectual relations  with  man  are  rather 
after  the  conjugal  type ;  she  escapes 
many  of  the  bitternesses  of  woman 
left  to  herself,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  is  less  mistress  of  herself. 

The  unamiable  old  maid  is  too 
stock  a  character  in  satire  and  fic- 
tion to  need  analysis  here.  We 
doubt  much  whether  a  spiteful  old 
maid  is  not  best  as  she  is.  Spite- 
fulness,  as  a  quality,  is  not  engen- 
dered by  celibacy ;  it  belongs  to 
the  character,  and  is  to  be  found 
quite  as  venomous  in  married  life, 
where  perhaps  it  does  more  mis- 
cbie£  An  ill-natured  mother  per- 
petuates herself  in  narrow,  illiberal, 
gossiping  children.  Kot,  of  course, 
that  the  unrestrained  talk  that  idle 
women  sometimes  allow  themselves 
— ^the  brooding  over  the  doings  of 
friends,  relations,  and  neighbours — 
does  not  often  issue  in  unfair  judg- 
ments and  worse  things,  but  it  does 
equaUy  so  with  men.  False  rumours 
imd  scandalous  reports,  the  devising 
evil  and  the  pleasure  in  listening  to 
it,  the  whole  brood  of  malignancy, 


own  no  sex.  It  is  the  lesser  power 
in  women  to  find  issue  for  their 
execrations,  constituting  them  ob- 
jects of  contempt,  which  has  fast- 
ened the  epithet  spiteful  on  the 
spinster.  What,  perhaps,  the  single 
life  is  often  answerable  for,  is  the 
chatter  in  which  some  women  pass 
their  lives.  We  suppose  that  no- 
thing can  equal  the  dilution  to 
which  human  converse  may  be  re- 
duced, by  two  women  spending  their 
lives  together  with  nothing  to  do. 
The  flux  of  words,  the  repetitions, 
the  perpetual  harpings  on  worn-out 
topics,  set  off  by  a  forced  cheerful- 
ness, which  keeps  up  the  flow,  as  it 
were,  to  prove  to  themselves  and 
outsiders  that  they  are  content  with 
their  condition,  finds  no  parallel 
elsewhere.  Mothers  and  wives 
can't  help  having  some  business  to 
be  attended  to.  Single  women  often 
have  no  obvious  duties  that  the 
world  can  lay  its  finger  upon.  They 
can  only  talk. 

There  have  been  a  great  many 
speculations  on  the  number,  large 
and  increasing,  of  the  class  which  has 
been  our  topic.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  growing  refinement  is  one  great 
cause  of  this  increase.  In  the 
working  classes,  where  congeniality 
of  tastes  is  little  thought  of,  an 
old  maid  is  a  rarity,  though  the  pro- 
portions of  the  sexes  must  be  the 
same.  Marriage  even  among  the 
less  fastidious  of  a  higher  class,  can- 
not now  be  owned  the  one  object  of 
life,  as  it  was  understood  to  be  on  all 
hands  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Could  an  author  of  Addison's  stand- 
ard of  delicacy  report  an  offer  of 
marriage  in  this  day  as  ho  does  with 
such  hearty  approval,  where  the 
yoimg  gentleman,  after  paying  his 
court  to  the  haughty  beauty,  and 
getting  only  severe  looks  and  distant 
civilities  for  his  pains,  turns  to  her 
plain  sister  Daphne,  and  with  the 
preliminary  that  he  has  something 
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to  say  to  her  that  he  hopes  she  would 
be  pleased  with,  be^pns,  '^  Faith, 
Daphne,  I'm  in  love  with  thee,  and 
despise  thy  sister  immensely  ! " 
Daphne  laughs,  but  snaps  at  the 
proposal,  while  the  Either  congrata- 
lates  himself  on  the  turn  of  ii^aiiB, 
having  now  no  care  but  for  his 
beauty,  which  he  thought  he  could 
cany  to  market  at  his  leisure.  *'  I 
do  not  know  anything,'*  the  author 
good-naturedly  adds^  ^  that  has 
pleased  me  so  much  a  great  while 
as  this  conquest  of  my  friend 
Daphne's."  In  the  fragment  of  a 
stoiy — "  The  Watsons" — ^lately  pub- 
lished in '  The  Life  of  Jane  Austen,' 
is  a  conyersation  on  this  subject  be- 
tween two  sisters,  which  indicates 
the  advance  of  feeling,  the  awaken- 
ing to  a  higher  sense  of  the  relation 
of  marriage  which  intellectual  pur- 
suits were  bringing  about  in  Miss 
Austen's  own  day.  We  see  this 
growing  nicety  at  once  through  the 
authoress  and  her  characters.  The 
passage  altogether  is  as  true  to 
nature  as  happily  expressed,  as  dis- 
tinctively marked  by  her  peculiar 
vein  as  anything  she  committed  to 
publicity;  but  something  in  it  shock- 
ed her  sense  of  dignity  or  refinement. 
She  would  not  let  a  woman  she  cared 
for  commit  herself  to  the  sentiment 
expressed.  It  was  true  to  life,  but 
she  did  not  care  to  betray  it.  It  is 
where  the  elder  sister,  who  person- 
ates the  lower  view  of  marriage,  re- 
marks upon  the  younger  girl's  refine- 
ment as  an  unfamih'ar  quality  ac- 
quired away  from  her  natural  home — 
as  a  romantic  sentiment  sure  to  mili- 
tate against  the  solid  practical  happi- 
ness of  life.  Elizabeth,  the  elder,  had 
been  confiding  to  Emma,  the  younger, 
the  disappointment  of  her  life.  A 
certain  Tom  Purvis  had  at  one  time 
paid  her  great  attention,  tiU  the  arts 
of  a  second  sister,  Penelope,  had 
driven  him  from  her — arts  futile  as 
regards  the  treacherous  sister,  but 


successful  in  mischiel  TgwiTr^a^ 
warmly  sympathises,  and  suggests 
some  benevolent  interpretations  of 
the  unknown  Penelope's  conduct. 

"  'You  do  not  know  Penelope.  Thex^e 
is  nothing  she  would  not  do  to  get 
married.  She  would  as  good  as  tell  yoix 
so  hersell  Do  not  trust  her  with  any 
secrets  of  your  own ;  take  warning  \xy 
me,  do  not  trust  her :  she  has  her  good 

gualities,  but  she  has  no  faith,  no 
onour,  no  Bcmples,  if  she  can  promote 
her  own  advantage.  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  she  was  well  married.  I  de- 
dare  I  had  rather  have  her  well  mar- 
ried than  myself !' 

'* '  Than  yourself!  yes,  I  can  suppose 
80.  A  heart  wounded  like  yours  can 
have  little  inclination  for  matrimony  ! ' 

**  *  Not  much  indeed — ^but  you  know 
we  must  many.* 

^ '  I  could  do  veiy  well  single  for  my 
own  part' 

" '  A  little  company  and  a  pleasant 
ball  now  and  then,  would  be  enough 
for  me,  if  one  could  be  young  for  ever ; 
but  my  father  cannot  provide  for  us, 
and  it  is  very  bad  to  now  old  and  be 
poor  and  laughed  at  I  have  lost  Pur- 
vis, it  is  true ;  but  very  few  people 
marry  their  first  loves.  I  should  not 
refuse  a  man  because  he  was  not  Pur- 
vis. Not  that  1  can  ever  quite  forgive 
Penelope.' 

''  Emma  shook  her  head  in  acquies- 
cence.'' 

Penelope,  Elizabeth  goes  on  to 
tell  her,  has  her  troubles  too.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  trying  to  make  a 
match  at  Chichester,  with  a  rich 
old  Dr  Harding,  but  she  keeps  her 
own  counsel,  saying,  truly  enough, 
"  Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 

" '  I  am  Boriy  for  her  anxieties,'  said 
Emma,  '  but  I  do  not  like  her  plan  or 
her  opinions.  I  shall  be  a&aid  of  her. 
She  must  have  too  masculine  and  bold 
a  temper.  To  be  so  bent  on  marriage, 
to  pursue  a  man  merel  v  for  the  sake  ot 
situation,  is  a  sort  of  thing  that  shocks 
me  ;  I  cannot  understand  it.  Poverty 
IB  a  great  evil ;  but  to  a  woman  of  edu- 
cation and  feeling  it  ought  not,  it  can- 
not be  the  greate^  I  would  rather  be 
a  teacher  in  a  school  (and  I  can  think 
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of  nothing  iroTse)  than  many  a  man  I 
dkl  not  like.' 

"  *  I  would  mther  do  anything  than 
be  a  teacher  at  a  school/  said  her  sbter. 
'/  have  been  at  school,  Emma,  and 
know  what  a  life  they  lead.  You  never 
have.  I  should  not  like  manying  a 
disagreeable  man  any  more  than  your- 
self;  but  I  do  not  think  there  are 
many  veiy  disagreeable  men  ;  I  think 
I  could  luwe  anv  good-humoured  man 
with  a  comfortable  income.  I  suppose 
my  aunt  brought  you  up  to  be  rather 
refined.' 

**  *  Indeed  I  do  not  know.  My  con- 
duct must  tell  you  how  I  have  been 
brought  up.  1  am  no  judge  of  it  my- 
self. I  cannot  compare  my  aunt's 
method  with  any  other  person's,  be- 
cause I  know  no  other.' 

'''But  I  can  see  in  a  great  many 
things  that  you  are  very  refined ;  I 
have  observed  it  ever  since  vou  came 
liome ;  and  1  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
fix  your  happiness.  Penelope  will 
laugh  at  you  very  much.'" 

This  is  what  education  and  a  more 
refined  public  opinion  have  done 
for  women :  they  have  enlarged 
their  perception  of  disagreeable 
men,  and  taught  them  to  prefer  their 
own  company  to  the  society  of  the 
Tulgar,  ill-tempered,  or  illiterate. 
They  do  not  lay  themselves  out  to 
please  such  men  as  indeed  the 
Penelopes  shown  up  by  the  frag- 
ment will  always  do,  but  not  such 
women  as  the  Elizabeth  who  utters 
these  sentiments.  It  is  clearly  less 
intolerable  to  woman  to  be  an  old 
mmid  than  it  has  been ;  the  single 
life  for  her  has  never  had  such  a 
"good  time"  as  now;  and  as  this 
fact  becomes  patent,  certain  prevalent 
cbancteristics  open  to  unfavourable 
criticism  may  become  modified,  soft- 
ened, or  even  disappear  altogether. 
The  time  may  even  come  when  you 
will  not  detect  an  old  maid  with  her 
gloves  on,  but  the  era  ia  probably 
far  distant.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
marriage  so  far  is  a  finer  school  for 
manner  than  celibacy.  No  manner 
can  be  excellent  that  is  not  self-pos- 


sessed ;  but  self-possession  needs  in 
ordinary  intercourse,  for  its  perfect 
expression,  the  double  consciousness 
of  self-respect  and  an  acknowledged 
position.  Manner  is  a  complex  pro- 
duct. As  old  Massey  says,  there 
are  two  sorts  of  opinion — the  opinion 
a  man  has  of  himself,  and  the  opinion 
the  world  has  of  him.  The  wife  is 
at  one  with  the  world;  she  feels 
herself  a  citizeness,  a  transmitter  of 
its  traditions.  The  old  maid  knows 
herself  in  the  world's  eye  a  cipher 
— her  self-possession  wants  the 
world's  backing.  In  some  it  de- 
generates into  self-assertion,  and  in 
many  it  fails  altogether.  The  mar- 
ried woman  can  take  herself  for 
granted.  Society  interferes  virith 
this  ease  of  assurance  in  the  single 
woman ;  hence  the  liveliness,  the 
allusion,  the  consciousness  of  some 
manners,  or,  in  fear  of  these  errors, 
the  self-restraint,  the  stifihess,  the 
conventional  rigidity.  A  good  man- 
ner perfects  itself  towards  early 
middle  life.  It  takes  its  highest 
poUsh  where  the  woman  has  a  fixed 
present  and  future — she  has  ''set- 
tled," in  homely  phrase.  But  what- 
ever a  woman's  own  state  of  feeling, 
no  woman  has  settled  in  the  world's 
eye  until  she  has  married,  or  is  past 
speculating  upon,  and  her  ways  are 
moulded  by  habit  into  the  form  they 
must  keep  to  the  end. 

Marriage  may  be  regarded  in  two 
aspects, — as  gaining  a  congenial  com- 
panion for  life,  or  offering  a  basis  of 
operations.  Holding  the  one  view,  a 
woman  is  much  more  likely  to  end 
her  life  single  than  in  the  other. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  both 
views.  The  woman  who  feels  pow- 
ers and  impulses  in  herself  that  a 
single  life  would  allow  no  field  for, 
does  not  deserve  our  censure  for  ac- 
cepting what  she  holds  to  be  a  call 
toward  the  duties  to  which  she 
feels  herself  bom,  though  she  has 
to  arrive  at  them  through  a  medi- 
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um  accepted  as  such,  rather  than  as 
offered  as  a  perfect  marriage  of  two 
minds.  A  woman  may  accept  a 
worthy  man  for  a  husband  though 
she  is  not  in  love  with  him.  The 
Bible  nowhere  bids  her  look  about, 
or  even  wait,  for  the  best  man.  It 
asserts  principles,  and  leaves  them 
to  operate  ;  but  it  regards  marriage 
under  what  we  will  call  the  sensible 
viewr— that  which  consolidates  states 
and  families.  Sentiment  is  left  to 
evolve  itself  gradually  as  man  ad- 
vances in  refinement.  Of  these  two 
classes  of  women,  the  one  that  mar- 
ries respectably  is  called  by  the  con- 
sent of  mankind  fortunate  ;  the  one 
that  misses  her  ideal,  or  from  any 
cause  remains  imchosen,  is  assumed 
"the  less  fortunate  of  her  sex." 
Kor  is  the  epithet  misapplied,  as 
certamly  she  is  endowed  vnth  fewer 
of  the  gifts  of  fortune  than  her  wed- 
ded sister.  But  this  difference  is 
one  apt  very  sensibly  to  diminish 
with  years.  Whatever  the  advan- 
tages of  the  bride,  the  balance  of  the 
account  may  very  Kkely  be  on  the 
other  side  at  fifty  or  three  score. 
Many  an  old  maid  blesses  her  lot  as 
she  compares  it  with  that  of  her  mar- 


ried compeers,  and  sees  what  the  gay 
husbands  of  their  youth  have  turned 
into  under  the  attrition  of  years — 
sees  them  in  all  the  helplessness, 
peevishness,  and  exacting  discontent 
of  unwelcome,  unlovely  old  age. 
She  speculates  perhaps  on  the  short- 
lived nature  of  attraction.  Two 
young  people  meet,  bright,  youth- 
ful, debonair;  a  sense  of  fitness 
strikes  not  head  but  fancy.  If  they 
are  thrown  much  to<;ether,  the  fancy 
matoies  into  a  likinl  from  mero  pt^ 
pinquity;  and  so  these  people,  with 
little  really  in  common,  have  come 
to  pass  their  lives  together,  and  are 
now  wearing  them  out  in  contact 
rather  than  agreement.  She  recalls^ 
perhaps,  similar  encounters  in  her 
youth  to  which  circumstance  and 
occasion  did  not  lend  their  aid. 
Chance  brings  before  her  some  tran- 
sient fancy  of  her  girlhood,  and  she 
shudders  to  think  what  might 
have  been !  Compensation,  that 
great  harmoniser  of  lots,  and  recti- 
fier of  fortune's  caprices,  has  no 
wider  field,  no  greater  triumphs, 
than  in  equalising  the  amount  of 
happiness  in  the  two  states  of  life 
we  have  been  discussing. 
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That  the  Ministry  should  bo  able 
to  keep  their  batte^d  craft  afloat  at 
•II,  after  so  many  disasters,  is  proof 
that  the  ]X)litical   situation  is  ex- 
ceptional.    Govemmeut  is  not  cer- 
tam  of  support   on   any  question 
whate?er.     It  does  not  know  how 
to  gnuge  the  disposition  of  its  no- 
minal supporters,  and   often  finds 
itself  suddenly  and    unexpectedly 
deserted.    The  progress  of  business 
has  been  lamentably  slow.      And 
yet  the  helpless  rulers  are  able  to 
retain  office,  presenting  a  problem 
not  to  be  solved  in  very  few  words. 
They,  of  course,   will  keep    their 
places  as  long  as  they  can,    un- 
abashed by  the  mistrust  with  which 
they  are  regarded ;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  their  continuance  must  be 
looked  for   in   the   dispositions  of 
others.    The  Opposition,  as  is  well 
known,  is  not  eager  for  office,  does 
Bot  press  the  Ministry,  and  leaves 
to  it  the  task  of  destroying  itself, 
vhich,  considering  the  strength  with 
▼hich  it  was    weighted  when    it 
c«ne  into  office,  it  can  hardly  do 
much  faster  tlian  it  is  doing.      But 
^  manner  in  which  the  Liberal 
P^  manifests   its  dissatisfaction 
^th  the  Government  by  sudden 
outbreaks  of  rebellion,  but  without 
» steady  endeavour  to  subvert  it,  is 
the  peculiar  feature   of   the   case. 
^^  is  no  open  marshalling  of  a 
libeial  force  against  it ;  but  some- 
W  majorities  are  given  to  the  Op- 
position fitfully,   the    Government 
'^  ostentatiously  supported    in 
fe  intervals   between  them.      To 
^<I^  this  it  is  necessary  to  look 
^  only  at  the  mistakes  and  wilful- 
^  which  have  rendered  some  of 
^  defeats  inevitable,  but  also  at 
^  way  in  which  systems  of  gene- 
1^  spoliation  and  disturbance  can- 
^  fiul  to  operate.     It  is^  we  fear, 


but  too  much  the  custom  of  human 
nature  to  find  something  in    the 
condition  of  others  which  may  be 
thought  too  easy,  or  too  profitable, 
or  too  honourable  for  them.      It 
seems  entirely  reasonable  that  our 
neighbour  should  be  a  little  circum- 
scribed in  his  gains,  his  enjoyments, 
or  the  advantages  of  his  position. 
It  will  do  him  good,  poor  man,  to 
take  him  down  a  little ;  and  if  this 
can  be  done  under  shelter  of  the 
law,  every  one  must  see  how  just 
and  proper  it  is  to  do  it.     So,  when 
wo  hear  that  the  spoiler-general  is 
taking  account  of  our  neighbour's 
emoluments,  habits,  &c.,  we  recog- 
nise a  course  which  we  had  long 
foreseen  to  be  inevitable.     Neither 
are  wo  much  startled  when  we  hear 
that  another  neighbour,  and  another, 
and  another,  is  to  be  weighed  and 
pinched  to  see  how  fat  he  is ;  they 
really  could  not  expect  that  things 
could  go  on  much  longer  as  they 
had  been  going  for  some  time  past, 
and  the  spoiler-general  would  havo 
been  greatly  to  blame  if  he  had 
shut  his  eyes  to  what  had  been 
apparent  to  us,  alas  !  only  too  long. 
One  fine  day,  however,  we  hear  that 
we  ourselves  are  to  be  put  into  the 
scale,  and  of  course  our  first  inclina- 
tion is  to  laugh  at  a  thing  so  absurd. 
Everybody  knows  how  overworked 
and  underpaid  we  are,  under  what 
disabilities  we  labour,  and,  in  short, 
not  to  mince  matters,   everybody 
agrees  that  our  deserts  entitle  us  to- 
very  much  more  than  we  receive. 
The  spoiler-general — pshaw!  stuff!! 
Besides,  haven't  we  always   given 
him  our  hearty  and  powerful  sup- 
port when  he  was  down  upon  our 
neighbours,  and  so  established  an 
irresistible  claim  upon  his  forbear- 
ance ] — pshaw !  stuff!  I  we  say  again. 
But  once  more  we  hear  that  we  are 
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to  be  weighed  ;  and  agam  we  hear 
it,  and  again.  What  can  make  x^eo- 
pie  say  so  ?  There  cannot  be  the 
least  truth  in  it.  There  is,  though, 
for  we  get  a  mysterious  hint  from 
the  spoiler-general  himsell  Why, 
what  can  it  mean )  The  man  must 
be  stark  mad !  We  took  him  for  a 
sensible,  discriminating  fellow,  and 
a  man  with  some  sense  of  gratitude, 
but  this — ^well  it  is  high  time  for 
people  to  look  about  them.  We 
seek  out  our  quondam  friend  the 
spoiler -general,  remonstrate  with, 
upbraid,  revile  him ;  and  we  are 
answered  with  many  words  of  doubt- 
ful import,  one  signification  of  which 
seems  to  be  that  some  good-natured 
neighbour  has  been  absurdly  show- 
ing us  to  him  in  much  the  same 
light  in  which  we  (and  with 
justice)  had  been  accustomed  to 
show  him  our  neighbours.  We 
blow  off  much  steam  in  exclama- 
tions, threats,  and  citations  of  heaven 
and  earth  to  witness  the  wickedness 
that  is  contemplated;  but  neverthe- 
less the  injury  begins  to  take  shape, 
and  it  is  simply  astomshing  and 
maddening  to  observe  how  quietly 
2)eople  allow  this  foul  robbery  to  go 
on.  We  get  no  relief  from  our  fears 
as  time  rolls  along ;  and,  by-and-by, 
we  find  ourselves  uttering  exactly 
the  same  complaints,  using  the  same 
words  in  fact  which,  with  so  much 
impatience,  we  had  heard  our  neigh- 
bours use  a  hundred  times.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  dissimilarity 
between  their  cases  and  ours,  we 
find  that  we  have  all  got  somehow 
into  the  same  boat,  as  they  say ;  and, 
however  we  may  differ  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  respective  cases,  we  all 
join  in  condemning  the  spoiler- 
general.  It  is  soon  evident  that  the 
despoiled  and  threatened  may  be 
able  to  help  each  other  if  they  make 
common  cause;  and  indeed  that 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  course 
open,  so  there  is  no  choice  but  a 
compact.    We,  on  our  part,  must  be 
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content  to  forego  our  just  and  equit- 
able strictures  on  our  neighbour's 
condition,  and  to  let  him  (much  as 
we  disapprove  such  a  course)  e^joy 
his  goods  in  peace ;  while  he,  on  his 
part,  withdraws  his  nefarious  designs 
and  imputations  from  us.  We  b^^ 
to  warm  to  one  another,  and  to  rake 
up  old  exploded  fancies  about  '*  live 
and  let  live,"  and  *^  do  to  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  to  you" — 
childish  resources,  no  doubt,  but  a 
man  does  get  soft  when  people  arc 
so  unreasonably  harsh  with  him  ! 
Well,  never  mind  that:  perhaps 
there  are  now  enough  of  us  to  make 
the  spoiler-general  feel  our  power  ; 
if  so,  there  is  the  delicious  prospect 
of  revenge.  We  will  turn  upon  him, 
denounce  him;  but  soft— our  profes- 
sions of  faith  in  him,  and  allegiance 
to  him,  there's  the  rub.  We  have 
all  been  so  loud  and  demonstrative 
in  praising  and  supporting  him  that 
we  may  damage  ourselves  more  than 
ever  by  a  barefaced  wheel,  without 
at  all  diminishing  our  danger.  And 
then  a  thought  strikes  the  whole  of 
us  together  as  it  were.  ''  Suppoae 
we  make  no  open  show  or  profession 
of  resistance  at  all,  and  say  nothing 
about  the  intensity  with  which  we 
wish  him  at  Jericho,  or  any  other 
locality ;  nay,  suppose  we  still  sit 
among  his  admirers  and  backers. 
Then,  if  on  some  indifferent  subject, 
such  as  a  local  taxation  question,  an 
education  measure,  or  a  clause  of  a 
ballot  scheme,  we  treat  him  to  a  quiet 
stab,  we  may  give  him  lus  qutettiSf 
ei\joy  our  revenge,  and  put  a  stop  to 
robbeiy  without  exhibiting  any  imi- 
mus  at  alL" 

Now  the  above  illustrates  the 
frame  of  mind  into  which  we  con- 
ceive a  laige  number  of  the  Minis- 
terial party  to  have  been  driven. 
Mr  Gladstone  has  acted  as  a  sort  of 
agent,  whose  business  consisted  in 
listening  to  everybody's  representa- 
tions against  everybody,  and  in 
causing  eveiybody,  by  his  dark  say- 
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ings,  to  dread  tlie  loss  of  everything. 
Hi8  party  are  barred  from  open  hos- 
tility by  the  pledges  which  they 
have  given,  and  the  professions 
which  they  have  made;  but  the 
necessities  of  the  case  prescribe  a 
little  quiet  rattening,  and  so  he  is 
beaten  occaaianally,  and  we  see  him 
pualed  to  discover  whence  the  blows 
can  come,  while  he  stands  surround- 
ed by  a  phalanx  of  devoted  friends. 
As  from  a  hawk  in  difficulties,  the 
sparrows  pluck  a  feather  from  him 
whenever  they  get  a  chance  of 
doing  so  without  attracting  much 
observation ;  and  though  they  may 
never,  perhaps,  set  themselves  a- 
gainat  him  in  undissembling  array, 
they  will  whed  and  swoop  over  him 
with  much  quiet  delight,  when  at 
length  they  diall  have  pecked  him 
to  death. 

It  would  seem,   moreover,   that 

Mr  Gladstone,  great  as  is  his  zeal  in 

destroying,  has  never  been  accepted 

by  the  destructive  party  as  a  thor- 

(raghly  naturalised  EadicaL     There 

it  something  about  him  which  to 

their  practised  eyes  shows  him  not 

to  be  of  the  true  breed,  and  to  the 

ead  of  his  present  convictions,  per- 

bipB,  he  may  never  be  received  as 

other  than  a  suspected  agent,  who 

ttiy  desert  at  some  important  mo- 

netit     It  is  true  that  one  of  the 

borishea  used   by  Mr  Gladstone 

*1»   he  joined  hands  with  Mr 

Bdght  and  proclaimed  a  thorough 

Badieal  policy,   was  that  he  had 

"boned  his  boats ; "  the  meaning, 

w«  piesnme,   being,   that  he  had 

fankly  and  unequivocally  adopted 

ttitain  principles  from  which  it  was 

teally  impossible  that  he  could  re- 

(^     This  from  the  mouths   of 

*QiBB  men  might  have  a  meaning, 

te  it  had  no  meaning  coming  from 

Mr  Gladstone's  mouth.    A  man  who 

^  known  to  be  of  stable  mind  and 

ttttoag^y  to  be  relied  on,  may  for 

•  time  hesitate  as  to  which  side  he 

viD  take  on  certain  questions.     He 


hesitates,  and  makes  no  secret  of  his 
hesitation,  being  free  for  the  time 
to  decide  either  way.  But  at  last 
he  decides,  takes  his  line,  makes  an 
open  profession  of  fidth,  and  so  un- 
mistakably hoists  his  colours  that  it 
is  morally  impossible  for  him  to  de- 
sert them ;  that  is  to  say,  his  con- 
sistency and  firmness  are  known  to 
be  such,  and  Ids  character  for  sin- 
cerity is  so  high,  that  he  may  be 
relied  on  not  to  waver  now  that  he 
has  made  his  choice  ;  and  so  abso- 
lutely has  he  bound  himself  in  a 
moral  sense,  that  he  may  be  com- 
pared to  those  who,  having  burnt 
their  boats  after  landing  on  a  foreign 
strand,  have  made  retreat  from 
thence  a  physical  impossibility.  But 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  force  of 
the  metaphor  in  this  case  is  derived 
from  the  strength  of  mind  and  the 
known  loyalty  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  appHed.  It  rests  on 
character.  The  person  supposed 
can  no  more  break  his  word,  or  re- 
cant his  deliberately  adopted  opin- 
ions, than  a  man  without  a  vessel 
can  embark  on  the  ocean.  But 
what  force  can  there  be  in  the  ex- 
pression "  burnt  his  boats,"  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  acts  of  a  man 
known  to  be  fickle,  and  capable  of 
the  very  greatest  degree  of  tergiver- 
sation ?  What  are  Mr  Gladstone's 
boats  %  What  is  there  now  to  bind 
him  irrevocably  to  Radicalism  which 
there  was  not  before  to  bind  him  to 
Conservatism?  And  yet  he  apos- 
tatised from  Conservatism;  what 
assurance  have  we  that  he  may  not 
in  the  same  way,  when  it  suits  him, 
apostatise  from  Badicalisml  In 
what  way  is  he  bound:  how  can 
he  bum  his  boats  1  There  are  some 
strong  symptoms  that  arguments 
like  these  occur  to  the  extreme  Radi- 
cal party,  who  do  not  feel  sure  that 
Mr  Gladstone  is  working  wholly  in 
their  interests,  and  who  know  there 
is  a  risk  of  his  some  day  giving 
them  the  slip. 
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''  For  treason  is  but  truBted  like  the  fox  ; 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherished,  and 

locked  np. 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  hi»  ancestors." 

Part  of  their  distrust  is  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  impossibility  of  Mr 
Gladstone,  or  of  any  rational  man, 
fulfilling  the  expectations  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  boasting  and 
promising  in  1868.  The  error  was 
in  making  the  promises,  not  in 
being  unable  to  fulfil  them.  And 
this  error  arose  in  great  measure 
from  ignorance  and  presumption; 
but  we  cannot  wholly  account  for 
it  even  in  this  way.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  party  in  the  State  to 
whom  mere  reduction  of  public  ex- 
penditure is  always  grateful.  It 
does  not  matter  to  them  what  future 
evils  we  may  expose  ourselves  to, 
nor  whether  the  mischief  is  to  occur 
ten,  or  five  years,  or  one  year  hence. 
They  like  to  save  for  saving's  sake, 
regardless  of  consequences.  Now 
Mr  Gladstone,  green  as  he  was  and 
is  in  the  things  of  the  world,  had 
at  any  rate  known  a  Minister's  re- 
sponsibility, and  must  have  been 
well  aware  that  to  satisfy  the  expec- 
tations of  this  party  was  out  of  the 
question.  He  never  said,  it  is  true, 
that  he  would  pursue  economy  re- 
gardless of  every  other  considera- 
tion ;  but  he  imdertook  to  produce 
efficiency  with  economy,  which  was 
on  equally  chimerical  promise,  and 
which  had  the  effect  of  temporarily 
gaining  him  support  from  two  par- 
tics,  both  of  whom  were  sure  to  be 
disappointed  and  angry  before  long. 
Those  who  desired  efiiciency,  know- 
ing that  it  must  be  expensive,  flat- 
tered themselves,  probably,  that  the 
new  Government,  once  in  power, 
would  feel  committed  to  the  effici- 
ency, at  any  rate,  and  would  soon 
forget  about  economy.  The  econo- 
mists, on  the  other  hand,  plainly 
believed  that  efficiency  was  thrown 
in  only  as  a  sop  to  another  section, 
and  that  they  wore  going  to  have 
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a  Government  with  which  a  low 
expenditure    should    be  the  para- 
mount consideration.     (Mr  Yemon 
Harcourt,  in  the  winter,  threw  light 
upon  the  expectations  of  this  party 
when  he  proposed  that  the  expenses 
of  Government  should  be  arbitrarily 
fixed  at  a  certain   sum,  and  the 
wants  of  Government  be  supplied 
therefrom    as    best    they    might) 
Now,  although  the  hook  may  have 
been  cleverly  baited  for  procuring 
votes  and  obtaining  office,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  trick  should  be 
discovered,  to  the  disgust  of  both 
parties :  so  this  short-sighted  policy 
— which  we  cannot  acquit  Mr  Glad- 
stone of  having  deliberately  adopt- 
ed, though  he  knew  it  to  be  deceit- 
ful— is  now  bearing  fruit  in  the 
snarlings  and  occasional  snaps  of 
the   disappointed  sections.     These 
men  feel  that  they  have  been  de- 
ceived ;  and  although  the  advocates 
of  a  fixed  low  expenditure  have  no 
hope  that  they  may  gain  what  they 
desire  by  a  change  of  Ministry,  yet 
they  cannot  refrain  from  venting 
their  chagrin  on  those  who  have 
taken  them  in. 

We  may  add  to   these  malcon- 
tents the  men  who  have  deceived 
themselves  by  a  false  estimate  of 
the  abilities  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment.    This  is  not  a  failure  to  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  Ministers  them- 
selves ;  because  it  is  only  natural 
for  men  to  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
best  possible  light.     They  managed, 
no  doubt,  to  persuade  many  Toen 
who  were  above  being  caught  by 
specious  cries,  that  they  really  pos- 
sessed the  qualities  necessary  for 
vigorous     and    successful    govern- 
ment.    These  men,   besides  being 
dissatisfied  on  public  grounds,  have 
the  mortification  of  feeling  that  the 
Ministers*  failure  is  an  imputation, 
on  their  own  judgment;  and  this 
naturally  does  not  tend  to  ws^^ 
them  over  indulgent  to  the  blun- 
ders and  neglects.     They,  however^. 
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deceived  themselves,  or  were  ready 
to  be  deceived ;  and  to  turn  round 
upon  the  persons  who  have  disap- 
pointed them,  would  be  to  discredit 
their  own  recent  words  and  acts. 
They*therefore,  as  yet,  jdeld  a  sullen 
general  support  to  the  Government, 
reiieying  their  feeUngs  by  an  oc- 
casional vicious  thrust 

And  so,  between  beatings  and 
revivals,  our  Ministers  contrive  so 
iBX  to  drag  along  a  not  very  dignified 
existence.  And  their  struggles  for 
life  may  be  said  to  have  constituted 
the  sum  of  home  politics  up  to  the 
middle  of  Jane;  for  at  that  time 
the  work  which  ought  to  have  been 
4lone,  but  which  had  been  left 
undone,  because  the  Government 
was  weak,  and  always  in  hot  water, 
was  prodigious.  The  estimates  and 
supplies  seemed  to  have  gone  clean 
out  of  recollection.  The  loan  for 
buying  and  building  Militia  Bar- 
racks, in  order  that  the  new  system 
of  localising  the  Army  might  be 
cazried  out,  the  Public  Health  Bill, 
Mines  Eegulation  Bill,  Corrupt 
Practices  at  Elections  Bill,  were  all 
^ill  waiting,  and  the  possibility  of 
their  all  being  this  year  passed  into 
Acts  had  alresuly  disappeared.  The 
weak  and  useless  Ballot  Bill,  which 
ani^t  well  have  been  postponed, 
had  been,  with  much  labour,  worked 
through  the  Commons ;  the  Eoyal 
Parks  and  Gardens  Bill,  as  revised 
hj  Mr  Guedalla,  liad  been  passed 
by  both  Houses ;  and  one  or  two 
4>ther  measures  of  minor  importance 
had  become  law.  But  there  had 
jeally  been  no  legislation  of  moment. 
The  management  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  been  confessedly 
bad ;  and  equally  bad  was  the 
choice  of  measures  for  priority  of 
^consideration.  The  Public  Health 
'BXXL,  which  is  of  consequence  to 
-eveiybody,  and  the  necessary  pro- 
▼iflion  for  the  Aimy,  were  postponed 
in  &Tour  of  the  Ballot  Bill,  which 
jkobody  wanted. 

VOL.  CXII. — ^KO.  DCLXXXL 


If,  however,  the  work  of  the  legis- 
lature be  not  likely  to  aid  much  in 
promoting  purity  of  election,  the  late 
decision  of  an  Irish  judge  cannot 
fail  of  an  improving  effect  It  is  a 
happy  coincidence  that  the  county 
Gfidway  election  petition  should  have 
been  heard  and  decided  during  the 
passage  of  the  Ballot  Bill  through 
Parliajnent.  Thinking  men  can 
scarcely  fail  to  remark,  that  we  have 
with  great  ingenuity  been  labouring 
to  remove  molehills  on  this  side  of 
St  Geoi^e's  Channel,  while  on  the 
other  side  mountains  have  been  left 
to  block  the  course  of  freedom. 
Surely  some  of  the  zeal  which  has 
been  so  urgent  to  make  the  English 
freeman  vote  in  darkness,  might 
have  been  more  profitably  employed 
in  dispelling  some  of  the  darkness 
which  has  overhung  Irish  election- 
eering, and  in  checking  the  mon- 
strous iniquity  that  has  been  perpe- 
trated under  cover  of  it.  The  exist- 
ence of  such  iniquity  was  notorious ; 
but  it  could  not  successfully  bo 
dealt  with,  because  the  Liberals,  the 
very  party  that  was  so  solicitous  for 
English  purity,  discouraged  all  at- 
tempts to  suppress  priestly  tyranny 
— and  why]  because  an  imrighteous 
and  unnatural  alliance  has  for  long 
existed  between  the  Liberal  party 
and  the  Eoman  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  because  priestly  intimidation 
generally  operated  so  as  to  bring 
support  to  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  is  to  the 
courageous  impartiality  of  Mr  Jus- 
tice Keogh  that  we  are  indebted  for 
first  showing  to  us  that  this  mighty 
evil  is  tangible.  The  proceecUngs 
in  his  court  must,  if  fairly  consider- 
ed, force  the  conviction  that  in  a 
majority  of  cases  Irish  members  are 
not  returned  by  the  free  voices  of 
the  electors ;  and  that  many  of  the 
constituencies  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  instruments  with  which 
priestcraft  achieves  its  political  ends. 
As  long  as  the  priests  can  pack  the 
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House  of  Commons  with  their 
agents,  what  a  farce  is  it  to  talk 
about  a  Parliament  that  shall  repre- 
sent the  true  and  independent  senti- 
ment of  the  three  kingdoms !  Now, 
if  it  be  not  an  established  fact,  it  is 
a  widely  received  opinion,  that  a  com- 
pact exists  between  Mr  Gladstone's 
Govemment  and  the  Irish  priest- 
hood. K  there  be  such  a  compact, 
we  see  now  one  of  the  springs  from 
which  Mr  Gladstone's  nugority  in 
the  Commons  has  proceeded.  Grant- 
ing that  there  is  a  compact  expressed 
or  understood,  the  majority  has  been 
in  great  measure  owing  to  outrage- 
ous conduct,  such  as  the  evidence 
given  before  Mr  Justice  Keogh,  and 
the  bold  decision  of  that  judge,  have 
brought  to  light  Intimidation  and 
coercion  of  the  most  infamous  kind, 
bodily  harm,  bodily  fear,  withdrawal 
of  religious  offices  from  the  sound 
and  sick,  cursings,  and  the  prospect 
of  spiritual  ruin — ^these  have  been 
the  means  used  in  the  county  Gal- 
way;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  they  have  been  unsparingly 
used  in  other  counties  and  boroughs. 
In  the  Galway  case,  an  archbishop, 
two  bishops,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
priests  conspired  to  procure,  by  the 
above  illegal  and  cruel  means,  the 
return  of  their  adopted  candidate. 
This  is  the  sort  of  influence  against 
which  an  ignorant  elector  has  to 
shield  himself  if  he  can.  When  the 
same  elector  makes  a  bargain  for  the 
lease  of  land,  so  tenderly  does  the 
law  commiserate  his  simplicity,  and 
the  advantage  which  his  tyrannical 
landlord  possesses  over  him,  that  it 
steps  in  to  defend  him  from  the 
legitimate  penalties  of  his  own  open 
and  deliberately  accepted  bargain, 
making  the  enforcement  of  the  cove- 
nant penal  on  the  landlord.  Can 
the  law  do  nothing  to  shelter  him 
from  this  crushing  spiritual  tyranny 
which  walks  in  daylight)  Is  the 
law  to  be  his  dry-nurse,  as  it  were, 
against  the  wiles  and  the  power  of 
the  landlord,  and  yet  to  leave  him 


naked  to  the  demoniacal  arts  of  the 
priest)  The  ballot,  be  it  remem- 
bered, will  afford  no  defence  against- 
these  arts.  It  may  protect  from, 
temporal  vindictiveness,  but  will  be 
no  safeguard  against  spiritual  retri- 
bution. One  of  the  reverend  com- 
minators,  by  the  way,  seems  to  pro- 
pose to  use  an  admixture  of  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  apprehensions,  as 
means  of  binding  his  victims  to  hi& 
purpose.  Independently  of  the 
awful  penalty  at  long  date  which  is^ 
to  be  incurred  by  voting  in  opposi- 
tion to  clerical  dictation,  he  proposes- 
to  use  the  confessional  as  a  means- 
of  ascertaining  speedily  how  each 
man  may  have  voted ;  and  this,  we 
may  be  sure,  means  that  any  offender 
IB  to  be  denounced  and  punished  in 
this  present  world. 

The  names  and  standing  in  the 
Church  of  the  persons  reported  by 
the  judge,  warrant  us  in  assuming 
that  this  has  been  no  exceptional 
case  referable  to  local  bigotry  or  in- 
tolerance, but  that  it  is  an  organised 
conspiracy,  aspiring  to  control  the 
Legislature  itself  by  abuse  of  spirit- 
ual influence  and  resort  to  nefarious 
devices.  It  is  remarkable  that  at 
the  ecclesiastical  meeting  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Cardinal  Collen, 
as  a  demonstration  by  way  of  answer 
to  the  judge's  accusation,  little  at- 
tempt was  made  to  exculpate  the 
bishops  and  cleigy ;  the  key-note  of 
the  meeting  was,  ''How  shall  this 
daring  judge  be  punished)"  as  if 
the  idea  of  punidiment  overtaking 
the  right  reverend  and  reverend 
transgressors  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  And  this  impudence 
may  have  been  politic,  for  no  one 
doubts  that  in  their  generation  these 
children  of  darkness  are  wise  enough. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  though,  that  im- 
pudence will  not  serve  their  turn 
this  time,  and  that  conviction  will 
be  brought  home  to  every  one  of  the 
guilty,  great  and  small.  Nothing 
short  of  this,  we  fancy,  will  satisfy 
the  people  of  this  country. 
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But  these  scandalous  traDsactions 
may  be    looked    upon  in   another 
light    besides    as    acts    destroying 
parity  of  election.     They  are  the 
practices  of  those  for  whose  gratifi- 
cation no  sacrifice  has  been  thought 
too   great   by   our    present    rulers. 
These  are  the  men  who  were  to  be 
propitiated   by  the   destruction   of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland. 
It  was  for  them,  (for  what  need  is 
there   to  speak  of  their  poor  tools 
theTotersf  )  it  was  for  them,  to  soothe 
their  envy,  and  to  minister  to  their 
vengeance,  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  shorn  of  its  chief  branch. 
The  reward  which  their  turbulence 
and  agitation  procured  for  them  was 
not  likely  to  damp  their  efforts  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  the  immense 
concession  which,  as  we  were  told, 
was  to  tranquillise  Ireland,  was  cal- 
culated to    produce  a  directly  op- 
posite result,  as  is  proved  by  the 
eTents  in  Galway  which  we  are  dis- 
cooing.     Is  the  sophistry  of  Mr 
(^adstone,  or  the  finger  of  Mr  Jus- 
tice Keogh,  the  more  likely  to  indi- 
cate where  the  Upas-tree  really  is, 
>nd  what  it  is   that  should  have 
W  cut  down?    To  sacrifice  the 
I^iotestant  Chureh  was  to  dig  about 
uid  nourish  the  poison-tree  ! 

We  need  not  inform  our  readers 
^  we  do  not  make  use  of  the 
^^eoaation  of  a  hostile  or  a  preju- 
diced person  as  ground  for  these  re- 
ittttks.  Mr  Justice  Keogh  is  him- 
i|tf  a  member  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
^  Chureh,  and  therefore  any  pre- 
poeseasion  or  sympathy  of  his  may 
k  presumed  to  have  been  towards, 
^  owtainly  not  against,  the  rever- 
^  accused,  whom  his  duty  has 
eonpelled  him  to  expose.  He  has 
<[^ideQtIy  been  shocked  and  scanda- 
bad  by  snch  rude  and  wicked  prac- 
^  having  prevailed  within  the 
^<>oummion  to  which  he  belongs; 
hit  haraig  found  that  they  did  ex- 


ist, he  has  been  true  to  his  duty 
and  honour  in  denoimcing  them  with 
all  his  eloquence. 

Ministers  appear  disposed  to  stifie 
debate  on  the  report  of  the  Megaera 
Commission;  but  we  trust  that  it 
will  take  place  in  spite  of  them. 
The  loss  of  the  Megsera  and  other 
disasters  ought  to  be  sifted  to  the 
bottom.  The  parsimony  of  the  Ad- 
miralty is  once  more  likely  to  be 
condemned  by  the  public  voice  as 
the  cause  of  all  of  them ;  for,  since 
the  replies  given  by  Mr  Goschen  and 
others  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  has  reiterated 
his  former  remarks  in  a  pamphlet,* 
which  goes  more  closely  into  the 
subject  than  his  letters  to  the  'Times.' 
The  argument  of  it  tends  to  prove 
that  the  instructions  of  the  Admir- 
alty so  rigidly  insisted  upon  the 
saving  of  coal,  although  they  did 
not  expressly  prohibit  the  use  of  it 
on  all  occasions,  that  there  is  eveiy 
reason  to  fear  that  captains  may,  in 
deference  to  these  instructions,  Jiave 
refrained  from  steaming  even  at 
times  when  their  judgments  told 
them  that  steam  ought  to  be  used. 
Whether  the  use  of  steam  would 
have  saved  the  Agincourt,  the  Lord 
Clyde,  and  others  from  grounding, 
and  whether  it  would  have  saved 
the  iU-fated  Captain,  is  a  question 
that  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to 
decide.  Lord  Clarence  Paget — ^no 
mean  authority  —  thinks  that  it 
might.  "These  are  my  reasons," 
he  writes,  "for  believing  that  on 
that  fatal  night  the  Captain  capsized 
because  she  had  not  steam  to  keep 
her  under  command  of  her  helm ; 
and  that  had  she  been  under  such 
command,  she  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  luffed  to  the  wind 
and  saved."  In  the  case  of  the 
Agincourt,  his  Lordship  proves  first 
that  there  was  a  strong  cross-cur- 
rent sweeping  the   fleet  into  the 
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Mediteiranean :  he  then  goes  on  to 
say : — 

*'  The  effect  of  the  want  of  necessaiy 
speed  will  now  be  shown.    The  star- 
boaid  column  being  nearest  to  the  Pearl 
Rock,  was  much  more  influenced  by 
this  cross-cunent  than  the  port  line, 
which  was  out  in  the  main  stream ;  and 
the  evidence  on  the  court-martial  clear- 
ly and  distinctly  proves  that  the  Agin- 
court,  which  was  the  leading  ship  of 
the  starboard   column,  was  actually 
obliged  to  keep  her  helm  conmderabl^ 
to  Btarboaid  in  order  to  counteract  this 
ciofls-current.     It  also  shows  that  at 
the  time  of  her  disaster  she  was  bevond 
her  regulated  distance  of  four  cables'- 
length  firom  the  flag-ship— in  £Eict,  she 
had  been  insensibly  drawn  in  b]r  this 
cross-current,  and  the  act  of  striking 
the  rock  can  only  be  described  as  sid- 
ling on  to  it,  because  she  had  not  way 
enough  to  overcome  the  cross-current. ' 

No  time,  assuredly,  ought  to  be 
lost  before  exanuninginto  the  general 
question  whether  in  certain  not  very 
unusual  circumstances  the  power  of 
suddenly  increasing  the  speed  should 
not  always  be  at  the  service  of  the 
navigator — ^that  is  to  say,  whether 
steam  should  not  be  always  ready, 
and  the  power  of  using  it  confided 
to  the  discietion  of  the  captain,  or 
other  ofiScer  to  whom  he  may  think 
it  desirable  to  delegate  it  After 
this  question  is  settled  there  will 
not  be  much  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing whether  the  husbanding  of  the 
coal  was  the  probable  cause  of  the 
disasters  to  the  Captain,  Agincourt, 
&c. — ^in  other  words,  whether  "econ- 
omy with  efficiency"  means  the 
capsizing  and  strancQng  of  ships  of 
war,  which  take  a  long  time  to  con- 
struct, and  which  are  of  enormous 
value.  There  is  a  further  question 
involved — ^namely,  that  of  justice  to 
our  nayal  officers,  many  of  whom 
(indeed  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  whole  service)  are  under  a  doud 
by  reason  of  so  many  misfortunes. 
If  these  gallant  men  have  suffered, 
not  for  any  incapacity  or  neglect  of 
theirs,  but  because  the  Admiralty 


denied  them  the  means  of  exercis- 
ing their  skill  and  abilities,  it  con> 
cems  every  one  that  the  fact  should 
be  known  and  recognised  The 
public  will,  we  feel  assured,  unani- 
mously respond  to  the  following 
appeal  of  the  gallant  author  of  the 
pamphlet : — 

**  I  frankly,  and  in  considerable  de- 
tail, lepresented  the  case  to  Mr  Goechen, 
pointing  out  the  dangers  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  not  only  as  regards  the 
safety  of  our  ships,  but  likewise  the 
credit  of  our  officers ;  and  failing  to 
elicit  horn,  him  what  I  thought,  and 
still  think,  was  due  to  the  many  dis- 
tinguished men  whose  prospects  hare 
been  blighted,  whose  career  has  been 
cut  short,  and  whose  useful  services 
are  lost  to  Ihe  country,  I  was  driven  to 
throw  myself  upon  the  public,  and  to 
challenge  the   discussion   now   going 


on." 

Since  the  lure  of  efficiency  with 
economy  was  first  broached,  we  hare 
never  ceased  to  express  our  apprehen- 
sion that  it  would  be  found  to  mean 
want  of  efficiency  accompanied  by 
great  waste.  If  Lord  C.  Paget's 
views  be  correct,  this  apprehension 
will  be  found  to  have  be^  only  too 
just  as  regards  the  Navy.  The  loss 
of  the  M^a^ra  and  Captain,  though 
not  set  forth  in  the  yearns  estimates, 
is  none  the  less  a  serious  expense  to 
the  country,  not  to  dwell  upon  the 
hundreds  of  valuable  lives  that  were 
risked  in  the  one  and  destroyed 
with  the  other ;  and  the  loss  of  our 
sailors'  prestige  is  one  of  which  we 
cannot  calculate  the  disadvantages. 
The  manner  in  which  the  important 
Army  measures  are  kept  bade  until 
the  very  end  of  the  season  suggests 
that  they  also  may  lead  to  disagree- 
able discussions  which  it  is  in  a 
Ministerial  sense  wise  to  postpone 
until  Parliament  shall  be  tired  out. 
We  trust  that  the  public  will  watch 
these  matters  of  expenditure  nar- 
rowly, imitating  the  attitude  of  Mr 
Disraeli,  who,  according  to  Lord 
Granville,  watches  Mr  Gladstone 
like  a  cat    And  we  would  remark 
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en  passant,  that  we  very  much  ap- 
prove of  the  figure  which  his  Lord- 
ship used,  not  so  much  for  what  it 
sa jB  as  for  the  sly  comparison  which 
it  does  not  express,  but  which  is 
neceffiazily  included  in  it.  The  jeu 
iCesprit  does  not  refer  to  Mr  Dis- 
raeli alone.  It  is  complex.  Cats 
do  not  watch  men.  K  we  re- 
gard Mr  Disraeli  as  a  cat  on  the 
watch,  we  must  form  some  figurative 
idea  of  the  object  of  his  watchful- 
ness. Now  a  cat  is  not  unfrequent- 
]y  seen  watching  a  rat,  and  when  we 
think  of  this,  Lord  Granville's  joke 
is  ccooiplete,  and  one  perceives  the 
delicate  point  of  the  allusion.  We 
pass  OTer  the  broad  political  mean- 
ing which  has  been  given  to  the 
tenn  '^  rat "  as  not  requiring  to  be 
fitted  by  us  to  Mr  Gladstone's  figure, 
and  look  at  other  resemblances. 
Your  rat  now  is  one  of  the  most  de* 
stmctive  creatures  in  creation ;  no- 
thing useful  or  valuable  is  safe  from 
its  assaults.  It  is  excessively  fond 
of  concealment  and  mystery;  and 
when  any  of  its  proceedings  are  un- 
avoidably visible,  it  so'  cunningly 
manages  matters  as  to  completely 
pQzde  the  observer.  It  grubs  inces- 
santly in  the  dark,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  when  its  subterranean 
galleries  chance  to  be  found  and  ex- 
amined, they  appear  to  lead  to  no- 
tiiing,  but  to  compose  a  maze  useless 
except  for  the  pleasure  of  making  it. 
luudly,  we  know  the  impure  locali- 
ties which  the  rat  frequents,  and  we 
know  Mr  Gladstone's  proneness  to 
''descend  into  the  gutter. **  Alto- 
gether, considering  the  fineness  of 
the  sarcasm,  and  the  clever  way  in 
which  it  was  introduced  undercover 
of  a  pointless  sneer  at  Mr  Disraeli, 
it  is  by  fiir  the  smartest  thing  which 
Lord  Granville  has  uttered  since  he 
has  been  a  Minister. 

We  stated  last  month  our  opinion 
that  the  Lords  would  hardly  think 
it  incumbent  on  them  to  reject  the 
Ballot  Bill  if  it  should  again  be 
passed  by  a  respectable  majority  in 


the  Commons ;  and  there  can  be 
now  little  doubt  that  their  Lord- 
ships, though  by  no  means  approv- 
ing (as  how  should  they  1)  this  un- 
called-for piece  of  legLalation,  will 
nevertheless  sanction  it  Hence- 
forth, unless  the  Lower  House 
should  refuse  to  concur  in  the  Lords' 
amendments.  Englishmen  will  vote  in 
secret  for  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  question,  How  will 
this  affect  the  representation?  is  a 
most  important  one ;  but  we  have 
scarce  any  reliable  data  on  which  to 
ground  an  opinion  and  frame  an  an- 
swer. As  to  what  members  appre- 
hend, someinformationmay  begained 
from  the  known  dielike  felt  towards 
the  ballot  by  many  of  its  ostensible 
supporters.  Open,  consistent  hos- 
tility may  be  based,  and  we  hope 
is  based,  on  high  public  considera- 
tions ;  but  this  secret  dislike  seems 
to  argue  an  instinctive  dread  very 
prevsdent  among  the  Liberal  party, 
that  there  are  many  of  them  whose 
re-election  the  ballot  will  not  fieivour. 
We  must  wait  patiently  now  to 
learn  what  the  system  will  bring 
forth,  since  there  is  no  escaping 
the  experiment — as  fiBir  as  any  ac- 
tion of  ours  is  concerned,  that  is  ; 
but  as  we  write,  there  comes  intelli- 
gence which  may  possibly  cause  the 
work  of  the  session  to  be  arrested. 

We  alluded  in  the  paragraph 
above  to  the  announcement  that  a 
proposal  had  been  made  by  our 
Foreign  Minister  to  the  American 
Government,  inviting  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  President  and  her  Ma- 
jesty to  effect  an  adjournment  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Arbitrators  at 
Geneva,  from  15th  June  1872  for 
eight  months,  that  is,  to  15th  Feb- 
ruary 1873.  This  proposal  is  an 
admission  that  the  ill-directed  labour 
of  our  Cabinet  has  come  to  nought ; 
it  is  also  an  announcement  that,  if 
the  will  of  our  Ministers  is  to  pre- 
vail, we  have  before  us  eight  months 
of  idtercation  to  be  carried  on  with 
the  same  want  of  ability  that  has 
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characterieed  the  past  negotiations ; 
that  the  Treaty  and  the  contentions 
arising  oat  of  it  are  to  he  left  in  a 
donhtfol  and  unsatisfactory  stage 
daring  the  Presidential  election  of 
the  United  States ;  that  Parliament 
is  to  he  prorogued  in  August  with- 
out the  anxiety  of  this  country  in 
respect  of  the  Treaty  heing  to  any 
extent  relieved;  and  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of 
1873,  there  is  to  he  a  repetition  of 
the  mysteries,  evasions,  hair-hreadth 
escapes,  and  disappointments  with 
which  we  are  now  so  familiar. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  possihle  conse- 
quence of  this  failure  to  hring  the 
negotiations  to  an  issue,  that  the 
Gkdstone  Ministry  may  he  driven 
at  once  ^m  office^  It  is  a  conse- 
quence which  nothing  hut  ahsolute 
necessity  could  justify,  hecause  the 
work  of  the  session  is  in  such  a 
state  of  hackwardness,  that  a  change 
of  Ministry  (which  means  a  general 
election)  dunng  the  summer  would 
require  a  long  autumnal  session  of 
Parliament  On  the  other  haiid, 
we  may  have  to  consider — suppos- 
ing the  negotiations  for  arhitration 
to  he  not  altogether  hroken  off — 
how,  while  Ministers  remain  on 
sufferance  in  office  to  finish  the  rou- 
tine work  of  the  year,  they  can  he 
restrained  from  further  complicating 
the  unlucky  misunderstanding  with 
America.  While  we  wait  for  light 
to  fftU  on  this  prohlem,  the  conduct 
of  our  Government  gives  us  much 
matter  for  reflection.  Everything 
ahout  the  telegraphic  communication 
by  which  this  grave  business  has 
been  transacted,  gives  evidence  of 
haste  and  distraction.  After  the 
House  of  Commons  had  met  for 
despatch  of  business,  and  while 
it  was  awaiting  a  promised  com- 
munication from  the  Government 
on  the  11th  of  June,  a  Cabinet 
CouncU  was  actually  sitting  within 
the  walls  of  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster, in  hurry  and  confusion 
determining  how  the  last  received 


message  should  be  r^arded^  and 
how  it  should  affect  the  infonnatioa 
to  be  given  to  Parliament.  Nothing 
more  inconsistent  with  decorum, 
and  dignity  could  have  occuned  if 
a  victorious  enemy  had  been  at  the 
gates  of  London.  Will  our  people 
tolerate  that  their  dearest  interests 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  such  a  way 
as  this !  Again,  so  distracted  had. 
Ministers  been  that  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  publication,  on  its 
return  by  telegraph  from  America, 
of  a  despatch  written  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville to  Mr  Fish  on  the  9th  June — 
the  despatch,  in  fact,  which  contains 
the  proposal  for  adjournment  of  the 
arbitration — although,  of  course,  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  different  mem- 
bers. According  to  his  usual  craft 
and  mystery,  Mr  Gladstone  made  'a 
vague  statement,  containing,  in  fact^ 
no  information  at  all  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  negotiations; 
but  he  kept  back  the  reaUy  im- 
portant information  contained  in 
the  telegram  which  had  been  sent 
back  from  America  as  above  stat- 
ed. The  impolicy  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  moral  error)  of  habitual  de- 
ception, and  of  the  perfilnctoiy 
performance  of  important  bufliness 
in  circumstances  of  hurry  and  ex- 
citement, received  a  good  illustra- 
tion in  this  incident  It  was  no 
doubt  the  disturbed  mental  condi- 
tion in  which  Mr  Gladstone  had 
been  all  day  which  hindered  him 
from  knowing  how  the  'Daily 
Kews'  had  exposed  his  secret 
doings ;  and  it  was  his  wily  Jesuit- 
ical  nature  which,  presuming  upon 
the  whole  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons being  in  the  dark  as  to  tlie 
despatch,  led  him  to  keep  back  part 
of  the  truth  while  affecting  to  make 
a  clean  breast  When  Mr  Glad- 
stone shall  go  out  of  office,  as  he 
shortly  will,  will  he  do  so  maintain- 
ing the  same  character  for  probity 
and  sincerity  which  he  eivjoyed 
when  he  became  a  Minister  f  It 
strikes  us  that  many  who  suspected 
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Ills  incapacity  accepted  bim  with- 
out question,  because  of  the  probity 
and  candour  which  they  believed  to 
be  in  him  impiegnable  by  any  force 
of  circumstances.  For  our  own 
part  we  repeat  what  we  have  said 
before,  that  when  we  long  ago  fore- 
saw the  wreck  that  Mr  Gladstone 
would  make  of  Grovemment,  we  did 
not  believe  that  the  trials  of  office 
would  cause  him  to  give  way  mor- 
ally as  he  has  done,  or  to  exhibit 
himself  to  the  world  in  phases 
which  were  formerly  believed  to  be 
so  foreign  to  his  character.  To  re- 
turn to  Lord  Granville's  letter,  it 
was  transmitted  en  clair — that  is 
to  aaj,  not  in  the  cipher  which 
usually  veils  diplomatic  telegrams, 
and  hence  the  ability  of  *' enter- 
prise "  in  America  to  get  possession 
of  its  meaning,  and  to  send  it 
back  to  oMi  press.  Now,  the  most 
charitaUe  explanation  of  tins  want 
of  caution  is,  that  Lord  Granville 
was  in  such  haste  that  the  operation 
of  writing  his  despatch  in  cipher 
could  not  be  waited  for ;  the  alterna- 
tive supposition  would  be  that  Lord 
Granville  or  the  American  Min- 
ister had  been  deliberately  care- 
less. Every  way,  then,  there  is 
evidence  that  this  momentous  cor- 
rrapondence  has  been  conducted  in 
indecent  haste — in  a  manner,  in 
shorty  in  which  no  statesman  who 
was  aware  of  his  responsibilities  and 
alive  to  the  dignity  of  tliis  countiy 
would  have  dared  to  conduct  it. 
But  ere  we  leave  this  subject  of  the 
telegram  we  wish  to  do  justice  to  a 
witticism  of  Mr  Osborne  which  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,  intent  on  ab- 
sorbing matter,  seems  to  have  missed. 
Mr  Gladstone,  after  he  had  been 
l»onght  to  account  concerning  the 
despatch  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 


stated  among  other  things  that  the 
said  despatch  had  not  been  trans- 
mitted in  cipher.  He  then  went  on 
to  say,  "  That  is  the  statement  made 
to  me,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to 
communicate  on  that  part  of  the 
subject.*'  Whereupon  Mr  Osborne 
rose  and  said,  "Not  in  cipher]''* 
Mr  Gladstone  understood,  or  pre- 
tended to  understand,  this  question 
to  be  an  invitation  to  him  to  say 
over  again  what  he  had  said  before, 
and  he  accordingly  repeated  that  the 
despatch  was  transmitted  en  clair, 
and  went  on  with  some  more  oracu- 
lar revelation,  and  nobody  laughed 
at  Mr  Osborne's  interruption.  We, 
however,  cannot  doubt  that  Mr  Os- 
borne's question  had  reference  to  the 
words  of  3^Ir  Gladstone  which  it 
immediately  followed — ^namely,  the 
words,  "I  have  nothing  more  to 
communicate,"  &c. ;  and  that  Mr 
Osborne  asked  if  he  had  nothing 
more  to  communicate  in  cipher,  or 
in  that  covert,  obscure  fashion  in 
which  he  had  been  before  mystify- 
ing the  House.  The  joke  was  out 
of  season,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
did  not  deserve  recognition,  but 
then  jokers  are  notoriously  not  re- 
specters of  proprieties. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  us,  neither 
will  it  be  a  surprise  to  our  readers, 
to  find  that  the  arbitration  plan  has 
broken  down.  From  the  first  we 
saw  that  the  proceedings  of  our 
Government  in  bringing  about  the 
Treaty  were  full  of  error,  although 
we  heartily  desired  that  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  dispute  might  be 
found ;  and  we  pointed  out,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
session  of  Parliament,t  the  unfitness 
of  the  question  at  issue,  vague  and 
unlimit^  as  it  was,  for  arbitration, 
and  the  probable  miscarriage  of  the 


•  The  'Times'  reporter  evidently  took  our  view,  because  in  the  report  of  the 
'  Tunes'  Mr  Othome  s  remark  is  printed  with  a  note  of  interrogation  after  it ;  had 
Mr  Otbome  simply  echoed  Mr  GladBtone^s  words  in  a  tone  of  disappointment  or 
•vriiirisey  the  echo  woold  have  been  followed  by  a  note  of  exclamation. 

t  8m  '.Blackwood's  Magazine '  for  February  1872,  art  "  The  Reasonable  Fears  of 
tlieOwntiy.'' 
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scheme.  Want  of  natural  discern- 
ment, and  Tfant  of  the  experience 
which  might  haye  corrected  the 
other  deficiency,  were,  both  in  the 
iMinisters  at  home  and  in  the  Com- 
missioners whom  they  employed, 
the  causes  of  the  miscarriage  :  over- 
weening conceit  and  presumption  in 
]Mini8ters  caused  them  to  rush  thus 
disqualified  into  such  an  unfortunate 
negotiation.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  Mr  Gladstone,  in  treat- 
ing with  the  United  States,  aimed 
at  something  more  than  simply  put- 
ting an  end  to  a  disagreeable  dis- 
pute :  he  expected  to  do  the  thing 
with  extreme  cleverness,  and  so  to 
earn  great  applause  for  himself  and 
his  method.  This  is  deducible,  not 
only  from  his  great  eagerness  to 
negotiate,  but  from  his  inability  to 
keep  quiet  after  the  precious  Ti^ty 
had  been  made.  The  people  did 
not  break  forth  into  ecstasies  of  de- 
light ;  and  so  the  Premier,  by  way 
of  leading  the  acclamations,  con- 
ferred a  great  honour  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  baffled  Commission,  as  a 
managing  mountebank  commends 
his  rusty  merry-andrew  in  order  to 
attract  credit  upon  his  whole  estab- 
lishment. Nevertheless,  there  was 
no  response.  On  the  contrary,  men 
began  to  canvass  the  merits  of  the 
lucky  bungler  whom  Mr  Gladstone 
delighted  to  honour,  and  to  ask, 
<<  Would  a  discerning  Minister  have 
intrusted  a  delicate  negotiation  to 
such  hands  at  all  1  would  any  but 
a  vainglorious  Minister  have,  with 
premature  complacency,  trumpeted 
his  own  fancied  achievement  by 
conferring  such  a  reward  1"  But 
the  hand  of  Fortune  was  apparent 
in  this  business ;  and  Fortune  had 
laid  her  plans  well,  as  she  always 
does,  and  expressly  provided  for  her 
purpose  a  Minister  thoroughly  un- 
discerning,  egotistical,  and  unscrup- 
ulous. So  we  had  a  telling  lesson 
to  show  how  superior  are  the  gifts 
of  Fortune  to  those  of  Nature. 
Nature,  it  is  true,  is  often  libeial, 


sometimes  profusely  bountiful ;  bat 
with  her  gift  comes  the  necessity  foir 
using  it.  She  enforces  hard  toU ;  a 
life,  perhaps,  of  devotion;  and  ft 
long  waiting  for  reward — oftentimes 
a  disappointment  of  the  reward  al- 
together, and — 

"  The  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope 

to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  fury  with  the  abhorre<k 

shears, 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life." 

He  to  whom  Nature  has  given 
largely  must  give  again — ^must  pass 
on,  as  it  were,  her  gift  for  the 
benefit  of  many  beforo  benefit  can 
be  reflected  on  himself  But  haw 
different  is  it  with  him  whom  For- 
tune condescends  to  favour!  She 
exacts  no  labour,  no  self-denial ;  she 
requires  no  merit,  no  capacity  even 
for  doing  well;  on  the  oontraiy, 
she  delights  in  showering  her  bene- 
fits on  the  undeserving  and  in- 
capable. She  takes  pleasure  in 
showing  how  she,  of  mere  wanton- 
ness, can  do  unconditionally  what 
Nature  does  on  such  hard  terms. 
Let  none  neglect  the  worship  of 
Fortune.  It  may  be  well  to  possess 
philosophy  enough  to  bear  calmly 
her  departure  if  she  should  flee  on 
swift  pinions;  but  let  us  all  join 
heartily  in  the  ''  laudo  maneniem^ 
for  she  is  a  great  goddess  ! 

Well,  Mr  Gladstone  has  not 
gained  applause :  his  chagrin  is  pro- 
bably extreme;  and  if  he  should 
count  up  the  additions  to  his  repu- 
tation since  he  became  Prime  Min- 
ister, he  must  see  that  there  has  been 
some  great  defect  in  either  himself 
or  the  public — ^in  the  public,  of 
course,  he  will  say.  But  he  must 
remember  that  the  public  is  not 
quite  blind,  and  that  it  cannot  help 
seeing  things  that  are  kept  persis- 
tently before  its  view.  If  the  Pre- 
mier wanted  to  escape  the  delibe- 
rate ken  of  the  people,  why  didn't 
he,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  made 
a  mess  of  his  fine  Treaty,  smuggle  it 
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out  of  sight  with  all  despatch,  and 
start  some  novelty  that  might  have 
a  chance  of  succeeding  hetter?  That 
is  the  approved  play  of  people  who 
angle  for  admiration.  Why  did  he, 
hy  his  hammering  and  tinkering  at 
the  had  work  which  was  clearly 
irreparahle,  rivet  attention  to  his 
failure  till  everyhody  became  not 
only  cognisant  of  the  blunders  but 
sick  of  the  subject  ]  "WTiy  did  he 
so  many  times  announce  an  imme- 
diate success,  without  sufficient 
ground  for  expecting  it?  Above 
all,  why  didn't  he  bestow  upon  his 
own  flesh  and  blood  some  of  the 
confidences  which  he  let  gush  in 
sach  drenching  jets  on  the  Ameri- 
cans! A  modest  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  got  out  of  his  depth,  an 
unloading  of  liis  grief,  and  appeal 
for  support  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, would  at  any  stage  of  the 
tangle  have  brought  him  en  rapport 
with  his  countrymen.  But  he  per- 
sisted in  keeping  their  sympathy  at 
a  distance ;  he  went  floundering  on, 
more  jealous  apparently  of  their  fol- 
lowing his  imbecile  moves  than 
hopeful  of  a  good  result,  and  so 
wantonly  veihng  his  proceedings 
that  Parliament  was  forced  into  the 
reflection — 

*' While  these  do  labour  for  their  own 

prefermeDt, 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm." 

And  nothing  but  the  fedlacious  as- 
surances which  he  gave  of  success 
close  at  hand  prevented  the  legis- 
lative bodies  from  wresting  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiation  out  of  his 
hands,  and  tearing  away  the  veil 
hehind  which  the  mountain  was  un- 
derstood to  be  in  labour.  The  peo- 
ple might  have  forgiven  up  to  Whit- 
suntide, we  say,  but  will  they  for- 
give now  7  The  juggle  was  so  ex- 
quisite, forsooth,  that  a  glance  £rom 
profane  eyes  would  have  spoiled  it. 
Well,  we  all  see  now  what  it  was, 
and  can't  for  our  lives  understand 
wbai  harm  would  have  been  caused 


by  our  being  permitted  to  inspect  it 
before.  We  might  have  abruptly 
ended  the  game,  perhaps,  but  there 
would  have  been  no  harm  in  that. 
Now  the  Americans  have  ended  it. 
Their  public  men  went  their  ways, 
and  would  listen  no  longer  to  our 
wise  charmers,  who,  when  they  cry 
to  us  in  their  distress,  may  find  that 
the  appeal  is  made  too  late. 

The  general  efficacy  of  arbitration 
in  international  matters  is  a  subject 
on  which  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion  exists,  the  holders  of  ex- 
treme persuasions  maintaining  on 
the  one  side  that  nothing  can  be 
simpler  or  more  satisfactory  than  to 
refer  any  disagreement  to  the  judg- 
ment of  an  unprejudiced  court;  and 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  determi- 
nation of  the  powers  of  the  arbitra- 
tors, and  of  the  scope  of  the  arbitra- 
tion, gives  rise  to  a  multitude  of  new 
contentions,  creating  an  insoluble 
network  of  subtleties  where  before 
there  was  a  tolerably  simple  issue. 
But  most  of  us  wiU  agree  that,  once  it 
may  have  been  determined  to  refer 
any  case  to  arbitration,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  the  dispute  should 
bo  ended  by  that  means.  How 
sincerely  then  must  all  sides  deplore 
the  misfortune  by  which  a  reference 
so  important  and  so  notorious  as 
that  on  the  Alabama  Claims  was  un- 
dertaken on  the  part  of  England  by 
Mr  Gladstone's  Government !  Arbi- 
tration will  possibly  be  a  by-word 
and  a  hissing  for  long  time  to  come 
through  this  mischance ;  and  yet, 
fairly  speaking,  there  has  been,  no- 
thing new  proved  against  it.  It 
broke  down  through  no  defect  in- 
herent in  itself,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
but  because  it  happened  to  be  work- 
ed by  persons  who  would  have 
equally  brought  discredit  upon  war 
or  diplomacy.  That  it  has  appeared 
to  disadvantage  when  tampered 
with  by  the  unwise,  ought  surely  to 
be  no  great  reproach  to  a  method ; 
and  yet  we  fear  that  the  handling 
of  Iklr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues 
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will  cause  the  method  of  arbitration 
to  be  condemned  for  many  a  day. 
How  weak  and  contemptible  the  ac- 
tion of  our  Ministers  is,  may  be 
learned  from  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceiyed  from  the  American  President 
and  Ministers,  who,  while  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  was  urgent  for  further 
correspondence,  broke  up  their  sit- 
tings at  Washington  and  dispersed. 
They,  no  doubt,  were  worn  out  by 
the  pertinacity  and  xmdignified 
pleadings  of  men  who  woidd  not 
take  an  answer,  and  who  sought  by 
reiteration  and  importunity  to  ob- 
tain results  which  had  already  been 
decidedly  and  deliberately  refused. 
Ko  one,  so  far  as-  we  know,  has 
thought  of  complaining  *of  this  be- 
haviour of  the  American  officials  as 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  England  :  on 
the  contrary,  we  all  seem  to  feel  that 
the  unstatesman-like  solicitations  of 
our  Ministers  were  quite  beyond 
what  human  nature  could  be  ex- 
pected to  bear,  and  that  the  wonder 
was  how  American  patience  held 
out  so  long  as  it  did. 

Our  consolation  for  the  failure  of 
the  Arbitration  must  be  that  the 
feeling  which  produced  the  Ala- 
bama Claims  is  fast  dying  away  in 
America  before  the  influence  of  a 
gtowing  national  judgment  These 
claims  were  originally  the  expression 
of  a  suspicion,  generated  by  the 
partisan  demonstrations  of  strong 
adherents  of  the  South  in  this  coun- 
try, and  strengthened  by  the  incau- 
tious utterances  of  Mr  Gladstone 
and  .others — ^that  England's  neutral- 
ity during  the  civil  war  was  a  mere 
pretence,  that  she  really  sided  with 
the  Southern  States,  and  in  what 
she  did,  and  what  she  left  imdone, 
wrought  for  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Korth.  JS'othing,  perhaps,  is  so  irri- 
tating as  cold  impartiality  to  com- 
batantswho  have  thrown  themselves 
into  a  strife  with  their  whole  hearts. 
It  was  intolerable  that  England 
should  not  with  one  voice  condemn 
the  South  as  vehemently  as  the 


Korth  did.  But  happily  the  re- 
flection  of  six  years  has  modified 
the  irritation,  and  convinced  many- 
Americans  that  this  country  never 
was  hostile,  as  they  hadsupposed,  and 
that  the  extravagant  claims,  which 
were  a  measure  of  their  resentment 
rather  than  of  our  unfSaimess,  were 
a  mistake.  This  became  apparent 
when  the  feeling  of  America  was 
tested  by  the  many  squabbles  which 
grew  out  of  the  Treaty.  Kow,  it  is 
certain  that,  as  long  as  there  should* 
have  continued  the  disposition  to 
vindictively  make  claims  against 
Great  Britain,  to  settle  this  or  that 
class  of  daLms  would  have  been, 
merely  to  scotch  the  snake;  the 
same  feeling  which  produced  the 
first  demands  would  have  been  fer- 
tile to  invent  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  unkiudly  feeling  which 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  alter- 
cation be  materially  diminished,  it 
is  of  far  less  consequence  whether 
the  claims  be  definitely  settled  or 
no.  There  is  strong  reason  for  hop- 
ing that  Mr  Gladstone's  exploit  will 
not  be  followed  by  war.  Tall  talk- 
ing, of  course,  there  will  be  during 
the  Presidential  election;  but  the 
idea  of  war  with  Great  Britain  is 
not  nearly  so  popular  as  it  used  to 
be ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  ham 
some  sections  the  British  alliance 
may  be  the  password.  The  contempt 
and  ridicule  with  which  our  states- 
men are  regarded  on  the  other  side 
the  water,  would  soon  be  modified 
if  we  should  once  more  show  that 
we  had  firm  heads  in  our  councUs 
and  firm  hands  at  our  work.  The 
voices  of  those  who  on  both  sides 
have  looked  at  this  great  question 
of  amicable  relations,  as  fuffecting 
posterity  and  affecting  the  world, 
will,  we  trust,  be  heard  still  above 
the  screams  of  faction,  and  continue 
to  operate  until  the  sentiments  of 
the  two  nations  shall  be  brought 
into  harmony.  But  it  is  essential 
to  any  good  end  that  the  present 
Mimstiy  be   got   rid    o£    If   we 
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should  persist  in  retaining  for  any 
length  of  time  a  Government  which 
the  Americans  have  learned  to 
despise,  their  contempt  would  soon 
jusUy  be  extended  from  the  rulers 
to  ilie  whole  nation.  But  this 
will  not  be.  Parliament,  though 
unwilling  to  interfere,  has  from  the 
beginning  of  this  year  shown  its 
appreciation  of  all  that  has  been 
going  on.  It  has  not  hesitated  to 
express  suspicion  of  the  capacity 
and  leanings  of  Ministers  frqm  time 
to  time,  nor  will  it,  when  all  need 
for  reserve  shall  be  over,  refrain 
from  the  action  necessary  for  show- 
ing that  the  whole  of  this  nation  is 
not  at  the  low  level  of  the  Ministry, 
and  that  we  can  still  produce 
statesmen  able  to  maintain  our 
honour  before  America  and  all  the 
WOTld. 

To  the  Treaty  of  Washington  we 
owe  the  new  and  interesting  doc- 
trine lately  propounded  by  Mr  M. 
Bernard,  that  "  less  accurate "  lan- 
guage may  sometimes  be  very  pro- 
per for  use  in  international  cove- 
nants. We  must  guard  ourselves, 
however,  against  being  supposed  to 
use  the  term  "  less  accurate  "  here  for 
"  ambiguous  "  or  "  equivocal ;"  be- 
cause Mr  Bernard  has  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  write  a  letter  to  the  '  Times,' 
pointing  out  that  he  does  not  attach 
thofle  meanings  to  the  words  "  less 
accurate."  We  much  regret  that  Mr 
Bernard  did  not  in  the  same  letter 
state  what  meaning  he  does  attach 
to  those  words.  Be  his  meaning 
what  it  may,  Mr  Bernard  contends 
that  '^  we  constantly  use  less  exact 
expressions  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
or  convenience,  often  for  the  sake  of 
politeness,  without  any  ambiguity 
at  alL  Language  which  leaves  no 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  speaker^s 
meaning  cannot  reasonably  be  called 
ambiguous  or  equivocal,  but  very 
often  indeed  it  is  not  the  most  accu- 
rate tliatcould  bechosen."  Very  good, 
Ht  Bernard,  but  how  if  it  be  lan- 
guage which  does  leave  a  reasonable 


doubt  of  the  speaker's  meaning) 
Less  accurate  language  may  or  may 
not  leave  such  reasonable  doubt 
When  Mrs  Gamp,  in  answer  to  an 
observation  of  Mrs  Prig,  used  tlie 
words,  "aperiently  I  am,"  though 
the  language  was  ''less  accurate," 
the  meaning  hardly  admitted  of  a 
doubt,  although  possibly  an  Ameri- 
can physiologist  might  have  raised 
a  quibble  even  here.  But  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
when  weighed  by  grave  statesmen 
and  acute  lawyers,  has  been  found 
to  suggest  reasonable  doubts  as  to 
the  meaning;  and  the  moral  we 
should  draw  therefirom  is  that  "  less 
accurate  "  language  in  documents  of 
importance  is  wholly  and  utterly  to 
be  condemned.  We  quite  grant 
that  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  or  con- 
venience, or  politeness,  we  often 
do  prefer  less  accurate  expres- 
sions; but  then  it  is  always  in 
cases  where  the  brevity,  or  con- 
venience, or  politeness  is  of  more 
account  than  accuracy.  Surely  in 
state  papers  accuracy  may  not  be 
sacrificed  to  brevity  or  convenience 
or  politeness  without  the  greatest 
culpability  on  the  part  of  those 
who  draw  the  documents ;  at  least 
this  is  our  opinion,  seeing  by  the 
old  light  If  our  solicitor,  for  the 
sake  of  either  of  the  objects  named, 
were  to  use  less  accurate  language 
in  an  instrument  which  thereby 
failed  to  secure  us  our  rights,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  we  should 
withdraw  all  further  claims,  direct 
or  indirect,  on  his  professional 
services.  And  a  treaty,  which  is 
an  international  legal  instrument, 
would  seem  to  require  to  be  as 
strictly  worded  as  an  ordinary  in- 
denture. The  only  defence  we  ever 
heard  of  the  tautology,  wearying 
particularities,  and  endless  repeti- 
tion of  a  law  parchment,  was  this 
apparently  very  sound  one,  that 
any  expenditure  of  words  was 
preferable  to  allowing  the  exact 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  whole 
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or  of  any  part  to  remain  question- 
able. It  iA  clear,  nevertheless, 
that  among  the  endless  changes  of 
the  world  a  ^'  less  accurate "  school 
is  pressing  into  notice,  of  which  Mr 
Gladstone  is  facile  princeps,  and  Mr 
Bernard  an  ingenious  supporter. 
Who  hates  not  Mr  Gladstone's  en- 
igmas may  favour  Mr  Bernard's  less 
accurate  expressions,  and  the  same 
may  yoke  foxes  or  milk  billy-goats  ! 
They  who  cling  to  the  old-fiuhioned 
desire  of  doing  their  work  well,  will 
yet  walk  in  the  ancient  ways ;  but 
a  man  who  wishes  to  ci'eate  eternal 
perplexities  and  to  be  made  a  mar- 
quis, may  profitably  adopt  Mr  Ber- 
nard's views.  This  proviso  should, 
however,  be  included  in  the  fore- 
going proposition,  that  if  a  power 
greater  than  Mr  Gladstone  should 
suddenly  assert  its  rights,  and  speak 
its  mind  concerning  not  the  Treaty 
only,  but  several  "leas  accurate" 
statements  which  it  has  had  to  lis- 
ten to  of  late,  the  advantage  of  fol- 
lowing Mr  Bernard's  rule  would 
probably  not  bo  so  apparent.  John 
Bull  has  been  living  for  some  time 
among  things  generally  "  less  accu- 
rate "  than  he  approves :  it  can  sur- 
prise no  one  if  he  desires  a  change. 
As  we  have  never  seen  the  causes 
and  understandings  which  led  to 
the  ever-to-be-deplored  use  of  this 
less  accurate  language  explained  by 
any  hypothesis  able  to  cover  all  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by 
both  sides,  and  consistent  with  the 
known  facts,  we  venture  to  put  for- 
ward a  supposition  of  our  own.  It 
will  be  recollected  how  vehemently 
Mr  Gladstone  contended  that  the 
Treaty  did  not  include  the  Indirect 
Claims,  and  how  Sir  Stafford  Korth- 
cote  publicly  asserted  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  the  best  reason  for 
behoving  that  the  language  of  the 
Treaty  was  understood  by  both  sides 
to  exclude  these  Indirect  Claims ;  on 
the  other  hand,  all  remember  how 
the  American  Commissioners  and 
Ministers  affirmed  that  they  never 


understood  the  Indirect  Claims  to  be 
excluded.  Now  the  problem  is  to 
imagine  a  case  which  is  reconcilable 
with  these  opposite  statements,  and 
which  explains  the  manifest  repug- 
nance  shown  on  both  sides  to 
going  at  all  below  the  surface 
of  what  happened.  The  first  in- 
ference which  we  draw,  then,  is,  that 
the  misunderstanding,  the  springs 
of  which  neither  side  dares  to  re- 
veal, commenced  with  a  conspiracy 
of  the  Commissioners  on  both  sides, 
quite  comprehended  and  possibly 
expressed  in  some  occult  document, 
to  use  language  calculated  to  mislead 
the  Senate.  Hence  the  less  accurate 
expressions,  concerning  which,  how- 
ever, the  American  Commissioners 
relieved  the  minds  of  their  British 
co-labourers  by  an  assurance  that  it 
should  never  in  effect  subject  us  to 
loss  by  reason  of  the  Indirect  Claims. 
This  assurance  may  have  been  given 
altogether  botM  fide,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  what  we  have 
so  frequency  seen  stated  on  the 
part  of  America, — ^that  it  had  never 
from  the  first  been  expected  that 
any  payment  would  be  made  by 
England  in  respect  of  the  Indirect 
Claims.  But  here  the  misunder- 
standing began;  because  whereas 
the  American  guarantee  meant  sim- 
ply that  we  should  be  borne  hann- 
less  as  regarded  actual  payment, 
our  Commissioners  understood  it  to 
mean  that  the  Indirect  Claims  should 
not  be  mentioned  at  all  in  the 
"  Case."  Our  side  expected  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Senate  should  have 
been  led  to  approve  the  Treaty,  the 
mask  would  be  at  once  thrown  off, 
and  the  name  of  the  Indirect  Claims 
disappear  from  all  further  docu- 
ments; while,  on  the  other  side, 
it  was  intended  to  keep  up  the 
farce  to  the  end,  studiously  preserv- 
ing the  Indirect  Claims  themselves, 
though  resolved  to  waive  compen- 
sation on  account  of  theuL  If  this 
be  the  right  explanation,  it  shows 
how  the  Commissions  on  both  sides. 
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while  contriving  to  deceive  tlie  Se- 
nate, deceived  each  other ;  how  the 
deceit  which   underlay  the  whole 
misunderstanding    prevented    hoth 
sides  from  openly  appealing  to  do- 
cuments    or     quoting    expressions 
used;  and  how  finesse  may  often 
hring  its  own  speedy  reward.     A 
Tieatv  which  the  American  Senate 
would  not  pass  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  its  import  should  have 
heen  regarded  from  the  first  as  an 
impracticahle  Treaty,  and  so  ahan- 
doned.     The  less  accurate   expres- 
uons,  if  they  have  had  the  effect  of 
cheating  the  Senate,  have  likewise 
bid  the  effact  of  cheating  the  Com- 
missionerB,  and   of    ^vrecking    the 
negotiation. 

**.  Oil !  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  !  " 

villbe  the  reflection  of  every  one 
vho  may  adopt  our  hypothesis ;  and 
the  tangled  weh  may  he  traced,  not 
only  in  the  interminable  corres- 
pondence and  telegrams,  but  in  the 
shufflings,  the  concealments,  the 
purtial  revelations,  and  the  grudging 
confidences  of  the  British  Ministers 
in  their  communications  with  the 
^tUh  Parliament  The  possibility 
^  any  Ministers  whatever  being 
*Uowed  for  upwards  of  four  months 
to  tniat  Parliament  as  it  has  lately 
^n  treated,  would  have  been 
denied  last  year.  How  our  Mini- 
8tei8  have  contrived  to  carry  on 
"^  a  game,  is  a  puzzle  even  now. 
AH  through  the  period  they  have 
^^  grievously  suspected  and  treated 
^th  suspicion,  wliile  they  have 
ahown  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
'^niOTe  the  ill  opinion  which  they 
^▼«  created.  Their  existence,  and 
^*^  possibility  of  their  negotiating 
^'tter,  depends  on  the  will  of 
Parliament ;  and  yet  Parliament  is 
^  thought  worth  propitiating  by 
^  appearance  even  of  treating  it 
^^o^afidence. 

^  a^jonmment  of  the  Arhitra- 
^  on  the  19ih  June  for  a  week. 


makes  it  improbable  that  wc  shall 
have  precise  information  concerning 
their  action  before  we  go  to  press. 
The  general  expectation  appears  to 
be,  that  either  by  formally  adjourn- 
ing or  by  refusing  to  adjourn  they 
wUl  postpone  indefinitely  their  trial 
of  the  Case.  It  does  not  matter 
much  in  what  manner  they  declare 
their  occupation  to  be  at  a  stand- 
still ;  but  it  matters  much  whether 
Parliament  may  or  may  not  turn  to 
right  account  the  opportunity  which 
\nll  be  given  for  sifting  the  whole 
question  when  the  Arbitrators  sliall 
pause.  It  will  surely  not  be  per- 
mitted to  our  Ministry  to  keep 
Parliament  sUent  and  submissive 
any  longer  by  reopening  telegraphic 
correspondence  with  the  United 
States,  and  announcing  day  by  day 
an  imme<liate  satisfactory  settlement. 
We  fear  that  this  game  may  be 
tried ;  but  Parliament  will  not  be 
true  to  the  coxmtry  if  it  allows  the 
time  of  prorogation  to  draw  near  with- 
out making  that  examination  into  past 
negotiations  for  which  the  country 
is  anxious,  and  without  taking  or- 
der to  prevent  a  rei>etition  of  the 
imbecile  transactions  by  which  we 
have  been  so  much  damaged.  For- 
bearance has  been  shown  up  to  the 
last  point  at  which  it  is  safe.  A 
Conservative  Ministry  confronted 
by  a  Lil)eral  Opposition  would 
doubtless  have  Ijeen  run  into  and 
had  its  operations  balked  long  ago. 
We  by  no  means  wish  to  see  Conser- 
vatives act  as  their  opponents  would 
have  acted;  on  the  contrary,  we 
have  been  pleased  at  their  patriotic 
and  generous  conduct,  and  have  re- 
joiced to  hear  the  tribute  which  lias 
heen  paid  to  their  discretion  and 
moderation.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
a  limit  beyond  which  inaction 
would  be  cidpable  and  generosity 
misplaced;  and  this  limit  would 
now  seem  to  have  been  reached. 
The  still  friendly '  Times '  hints  that 
^linisters  themselves  will  hail  tlie 
coming  opportunity  of  setting  them- 
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selves  right  with  the  puhlic,  but  we 
have  no  hope  of  the  kind ;  we  ap- 
prehend a  recommencement  of  the 
mysteries,  as  we  have  said  above, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  faithful 
revelation  until  they  shall  be  dragged 
like  badgers  from  tkeii  holes.  Our 
hope  is  in  Parliament  alone. 

While  we  waited  to  be  informed 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Conven- 
tion at  Greneva  would  proceed,  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords 
for  delaying  the  promotions  pro- 
mised to  the  Eoyal  Artillery  and 
Boyal  Engineers  is  indicative  of 
much  coming  trouble.  The  ill-con- 
sidered measure  of  abolishing  Pur- 
chase is  beginning  to  bear  bitter 
fruit — ^b^ginning,  we  say,  for  the 
legacy  of  Army  disorder  which  Mr 
Cardwell  will  leave  behind  him  on 
quitting  office  has  yet  to  be  realised. 
The  argument  by  which  Lord 
Abinger  prevailed  to  institute  frir- 
ther  inquiry,  and  so  possibly  to  de- 
lay the  changes  on  which  Ministers 
had  decided,  was  that,  by  a  whole- 
sale promotion  of  captains  in  the 
Ordnance  Corps  to  the  rank  of 
migor,  while  no  corresponding  pro- 
motion should  take  place  in  those 
regiments  which  have  been  hereto- 
fore under  the  system  of  Purchase, 
many  captains  in  the  last-named 
branches  would  of  necessity  be 
superseded.  Of  course  this  is  a  plau- 
sible complaint,  and  a  sound  one,  so 
far  as  it  shows  that  some  of  the  cap- 
tainsof  Line  regiments  would  haveto 
submit  to  something  disagreeable  for 
the  sake  of  equalising  promotion 
throughout  the  Service.  The  Min- 
isterial respondents,  and  even  the 
military  Peers,  including  the  illustri- 
ous Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Army, 
pointed  out  that  the  supercession 
would  be  but  temporary,  and  that 
measures  were  in  contemplation  to 
put  the  whole  Service  on  an  equal 
footing ;  but  they  appeared  en- 
tirely to  'miss  the  real  convincing 
answer,  which  is,  that  the  proposed 
scheme  of  promotion  involved  no 


real  injustice  at  all  to  the  Line  cap- 
tains.  The  captains  of  Artillery 
and  Engineers  may  be,  indeed  in 
many  instances  are,  junior  as  cap- 
tains to  those  over  whom  they 
would  be  promoted;  but  though 
junior  as  captain,  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  longer  in  the  army — ^they 
are  older  soldiers.  While  the  lines- 
men went  rapidly  over  their  subal- 
terns' service,  the  Ordnance  men 
languished  long  in  the  lowest  rank. 
Therefore,  if  they  were  to  pass  the 
Linesmen  now,  it  would  only  be  re- 
turning the  compUment  which  the 
Linesmen  paid  them  in  times  pastw 
Viewed  in  this  way,  and  when  it  is 
seen  that  Mr  Cardwell  intended  only 
to  restore  the  Ordnance  officers  to  a 
position  corresponding  to  their  length 
of  service,  the  plan  which  seemed 
so  unfair  to  the  House  of  Lords 
loses  its  apparent  ii^ustice.  But 
the  cause  of  a  step  so  unusual  as 
the  interference  of  Parliament  with 
Army  Promotion  is  really  to  be  found 
in  the  vacillation  and  weak  action 
of  the  War  Office.  Since  the  time 
when  Mr  Cardwell  promised  some 
promotion  to  the  Ordnance  officers — 
i.e.,  since  the  day  when  the  Army 
Estimates  for  1872-3  were  intro- 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
— it  is  notorious  that  three  or  four 
widely-differing  schemes  for  alle- 
viating the  grievances  of  the  Ord- 
nance Corps  have  been  conceived, 
decided  on,  pushed  so  far  as  to  be 
embodied  in  warrants  which  waited 
only  the  Royal  Signature,  and  then 
abandoned.  Mr  Cardwell,  blown 
about  by  doctrines  coming  from  this 
side  and  from  that,  not  understand- 
ing the  case  himself,  and  unable  to 
seize  the  important  points  of  the 
arguments  set  before  him,  has  been 
dfidlying  with  the  matter  until  the 
Linesmen  have  taken  heart  to  get  up 
a  case,  and  the  Lords  have  essayed 
to  take  the  decision  out  of  the  weak 
Minister's  hands.  A  Secretary  of 
State  of  any  force  of  mind  or  of  will 
would  long  ago  have  promulgated  a 
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warranty   and    so  put   tbe    matter 
beyond  interference ;  but  Mr  Card- 
w^,  first  begging  for  the  concur- 
rence of  the  India  Office,  then  of 
the    Horse    Guards,   then    of   the 
Treasury,  and  being  thwarted  by 
each    in    turn,   showed    so    much 
indecision  and  gave  so  much  op- 
portunity to  cavillers,  that  now  he 
is  in  the  humiliating  position  ofi 
not  being   allowed  to  decide  the 
matter  at  all.     The  action  of  the 
Lords  is  very  like  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.      We    have  even 
beard  it  said  —  perhaps  very  un- 
justly —  that   Mr    Cardwell    only 
held  out  the  prospect  of  these  pro- 
motions   to    stop    the    mouths  of 
objectors  to  the  Army  Estimates, 
&nd  that  he  will  not  be  sony  that 
the  Lords  have  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  keeping    his  word. 
The  only   circumstance  which,  to 
our  mind,  supports  this  ungenerous 
view,  is,    that    Mr    Cardwell  .in- 
trusted the  defence  of  his  ^plan  to 
l/)Td  Eipon  of  Washington,  which 
looked  certainly  as  if  he  wished 
the  defence   to   fail.     By  a   state- 
inent  made  by  Mr   Cardwell    on 
20th  June,  we  find  that  he   was 
Wtatmg  whether  to  accept  or  not 
the  action  of  the  Lords  as  sufficient 
^  prevent  his  carrying  out  promo- 
tions for  which  (so  he  says)  the 
House  of  Commons  has  made  pro- 
ton.    We  should  like  to  know 
^hea  or  how  the  Commons  made 
this  provision,  for  the  promotions 
?o  not  appear  in  their  proper  places 
^  the  Army  Estimates  ! 

Once  more  we  have  to  take  leave 
^  Mr  Gladstone  in  his  usual  cir- 
^^^'^iBtances  of  concealment,  mystery, 
^muddle,  doing  all  he  can  to 
^pate  any  shred  of  respect  which 
^y  yet  be  felt  for  him.  It  is  a 
^^  distressing  reflection  that  a 
^of  his  undoubted  abilities  should 
^  ^uukble  to  make  himself  a  reputa- 
^  He  has  been  great  in  destruc- 
^;  bat  even  though  he  should 


be  made  to  rank  with  the  incendiary 
of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  what  sort  of 
a  reputation  would  that  be?  He 
has  performed  an  unblushing  act  of 
tergiversation,  going  over  to  the 
winning  side ;  but  this — shame  to 
our  nature — has  been  so  frequently 
done  that  it  hardly  confers  dishon- 
ourable notoriety.  A  palate-scrap- 
dng  claret  is  associated  with  his  name, 
which  name  men  are  apt  to  invoke 
with  their  teeth  set  on  edge ;  and 
the  pleasant  beverage  may  possibly 
for  a  time  perform  for  him  the  same 
service  that  the  pillar  in  the 
King's  Dale  did  for  Absalom — but 
this  again  is  not  fame.  And 
the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone— how  he  broke' the  laws,  how 
he  made  a  Treaty,  and  how  he 
made  a  Marquis,  duly  chronicled 
though  they  be — will  hardly  cause 
his  name  to  interest  posterity. 
There  is  surely  great  contrariety  in 
this,  great  counteraction  of  the  eter- 
nal fitness  of  things.  Given  such 
talents  as  Mr  Gladstone's,  and  bodily 
health  and  strength  to  use  them,  it 
must  require  pecuh'ar  misapplication 
of  them,  and  peculiar  operation  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  disquali- 
fications, to  make  him  fail  of  success. 
Howbeit  such  failure  has  been  so 
far  the  result  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
career;  and  the  whole  community 
may  find  cause  for  regret  that  so 
great  ability  has  done  nothing  for 
the  public  advantage.  A  recog- 
nition of  Mr  Gladstone's  attain- 
ments would  mean  that  accession 
of  knowledge  or  other  great  benefit 
had  accrued  to  the  public  through 
their  exercise.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  there  are  not  a  hundred  ways 
in  which  they  might  have  been 
exercised  to  the  great  gain  of  the 
possessor  and  of  his  fellow-men. 
How  deplorable,  then,  has  been  the 
blind  ambition  which  led  him  to 
single  out  a  career — t?i$  career,  one 
may  perhaps  say,  for  which  he  is 
eminently  unfit !  To  pretend,  from 
mere  theoretical  knowledge,  to  con- 
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trol  the  Govemineiit  of  a  couutry, 
piaciical  as  this  country  is — ^for  are 
we  not  Philistines,  every  one  to  the 
very  marrow? — was  not  only  a  wild, 
but  a  most  unfortunate  piece  of  pre- 
sumption.  The  siUy  doings,  the 
contrary  acts,  the  helpless  diplo- 
macy, which  we  have  monthly  to 
complain  of,  are  the  consequences 
of  it  And  there  are  consequences^ 
which,  to  Mr  Gladstone's  own  repu- 
tation, are  more  damaging  than 
those  we  have  named — to  wit,  the 
evasions,  concealments,  misleading 
representations,  subterranean  mazes, 
and  questionable  expedients,  which 
excite  so  much  comment.  The  sub- 
tleties of  Mr  Gladstone's  character 
have  been  brought  out  by  the  neces- 
sities of  office.  In  his  earlier  days 
they  were  not  often,  certainly 
not  habitually,  manifested.  We 
not  unfrequently  found  to  our  cost 
that  Mr  Gladstone  had  said  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  ought, 
but  we  seldom  had  to  complain  of 
his  reticence.  When  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  there  was 
an  excess  of  candour  and  openness 
about  his  proceedings  :  he  not  only 
desired  to  clear  away  every  doubt 
which  Parliament  might  feel  as  to 
his  'doings,  but  he  was  ready  to 
enter  into  judgment  with  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  in  the  newspapers. 
He  evidently  had  then  the  same 
trust  in  plain,  open  dealing  which 
he  has  now  transferred  to  occult 
practice.  The  subterfuges  are  the 
expedients  of  a  well- intending,  but 
very  weak,  mind.  The  Premier 
knew  not  the  difficulties  and  pit- 


falls   of   his    office    (although   he 
thought  that  he  knew  them  better 
than  most),  and  he  was  innocent  of 
the  beaten  ways  of  escape  which 
the  trained  and  experienced  have 
learned  as  part  of  their  business. 
If  he  knew  not    the    thrusts,  of 
course  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
parries.    Hence  his  childish  deceits, 
his  mistrust  of  Parliament,  and  his 
adoption  of  a  policy  which  is  his 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the  nation. 
Of  course  subtlety  and  insincerity 
are    in    liis     nature;     but    they 
would  never,  probably,  have  been 
brought    into    prominence    if   lie 
had  not  sought  for  and  attained 
a  false  position.     JS'ot  many  years 
of  life  can  Remain  for  this  erudite 
man,  who,  in  order  that  he  may 
make  a  name  for  himself,  will  re- 
quire to  employ  them  all  in  some 
occupation  wherein  he  is  fitted  to 
exceL     Every  season  spent  in  the 
vain  attempt  to   prove  himself  a 
great  statesman  diminishes  appreci- 
ably his  chances  of  being  favourably 
known  to  posterity.  Lasting  ridicule 
he  may  possibly  attain  to  5  but  no- 
thing better  as  a  statesman.    What- 
ever of  good  there  may  be  in  him 
has  been  lost  to  the  world,  because 
he  has  lent  his  ear  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  suicidal  ambition.     The 
man  who  said  that  he  would  be 
Ca»ar  or  nobody,  knew  well  enough 
that  he  had  all  the  capacity  for 
being  Cfesar:  if  it  is  to  be  Gladstone 
or  Nobody  in  the  line  of  statesman, 
the  prospects  of  Nobody  are  decided- 
ly encouraging. 
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CHABLES  JAMES  LEVER. 

Wi  haye  lost  in  Charles  Lever  one  of  those  brilliant  and  cheering  lights, 
the  extinction  of  which  may  be  said  to  "  eclipse  the  gaiety  of  nations."  He 
died  of  heart  disease,  at  Trieste,  on  the  1st  of  June  current,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  very  unwell  for  some  time  past,  and  his 
dangexoos  state  was  well  known  to  his  family,  and  its  termination  calmly 
contemplated  by  himself.  His  death  at  last  seems  to  have  been  painless 
and  peaceful,  and  had  apparently  occurred  in  sleep,  without  a  struggle. 
His  letters  latterly  bore  constant  allusion  to  the  broken  state  of  his 
health,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  end  was  very  near  at  hand ; 
but  the  very  letters  which  conveyed  these  melancholy  but  resigned  fore- 
bodings were,  at  the  same  time,  so  full  of  life  and  fun,  that  his  corre- 
spondents could  not  and  hardly  can  now  realise  the  fact  that  his  bright 
spirit  was  80  soon  to  be  quenched. 

In  conversation  his  cheerMness  was  all  along  unimpaired  ;  and  those 
who  saw  him  at  the  close  in  Trieste,  sitting  with  his  daughters  and  one  or 
two  friends  in  his  house,  or  more  frequently  in  his  garden,  bright,  clear, 
and  pleasant  as  ever,  though  labouring  under  the  painful  struggling 
breathlessness  of  that  malady  which  was  so  soon  to  prove  fatal,  will  always 
bear  with  them  a  solemn  but  not  all  sad  recollection  of  the  last  days  of 
Charles  Lever.  Painful  as  the  end  must  ever  be  of  those  we  love,  his  was 
such  as  all  of  us  could  wish  to  see,  and  none  could  fail  to  sympathise  with, 
for  the  stout  fresh-hearted  old  man  of  genius,  whose  tales  had  gladdened  so 
many  of  us  in  our  youth,  and  stimulated  all  -who  read  to  bold  and  honour- 
able action. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  ago  since  he  began  to  issue  that  re- 
markable series  of  joyous  and  genial  fictions  which  have  filled  so  many 
young  hearts  with  so  much  innocent  mirth,  and  which  have  flowed  forth 
ever  since  in  a  continuous  stream  without  intermission,  and  without  sen- 
sible abatement  in  their  vigour  and  vivacity.  Only  in  our  last  Number 
we  had  occasion  to  notice  his  last  production,  which  is  distinguished  by 
some  of  the  best  excellences  of  his  style.  We  mean  to  take  an  early  op- 
portunity of  saying  again  more  at  length  what  we  think  of  those  '  Harry 
Lorrequers,'  *  Charles  O'Malleys,'  &c.  &c.,  over  whose  fun,  frolics,  and 
adventures,  most  active  men  now  of  middle  age  have  rejoiced,  and  in 
which  we  are  glad  to  believe  our  younger  friends  still  heartily  delight. 
We  may  venture  now,  however,  to  mention  the  *  Dodd  Family  Abroad  * 
and  the  '  0*Dowd  Papers,'  not  so  generally  associated  with  his  name  as 
the  novels,  but  showing  that  the  brilliant  novelist  was  an  infinitely 
deeper  thinker  than  many  an  essayist  of  much  more  solemn  pre- 
len8ion&  The  *  Dodd  Family '  presents  the  best  picture  that  we  know 
of  foreign  life;  and  the  versatility  and  variety  exhibited  in  the 
letters  of  the  diflferent  eharacteiB  will  bear  comparison  with  the  same  fca- 
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tuies  which  have  always  been  so  much  admired  in  Smollett's  best  novel. 
The  *'  O'Dowderies/'  which  first  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  aro 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  author.  The  mixture  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  of  good-humour  and  sarcasm,  of  Irish  wit  and  English  sense,  and 
of  knowledge  of  the  world,  with  that  fteshness  of  heart  which  so  seldom 
survives  the  attainment  of  worldly  wisdom,  is  very  remarkable,  and  per- 
haps unrivalled.  The  writer  makes  game  of  every  folly,  and  nntnAalrg 
every  imposture ;  and  few  works  will  afford  more  practical  instruction  in 
life  and  everyday  conduct,  or  more  assistance  in  avoiding  absurdities,  and 
attaining  the  golden  mean  of  moderation  in  sentiment  and  opinion,  than 
this  most  readable  and  entertaining  miscellany. 

In  private  life  Lever's  character  was  eminently  amiable  and  exemplary. 
His  domestic  relations  were  of  the  warmest  and  closest  kind,  and  animated 
by  the  strongest  mutual  affection.  With  all  his  wit  and  power  of  satire,  he 
never  made  an  enemy ;  he  never  said  an  ill-natured  thing ;  and  he  secured 
the  friendship  of  all  who  knew  him,  whose  Mendship  was  worth  obtaining. 
He  had  not  the  disposition  which  fits  a  man  for  making  money ;  but  he 
had  that  cheerful  turn  of  mind  which,  as  David  Hume  says,  it  is  more 
happy  to  possess  than  to  be  bom  to  an  estate  of  £10,000  aryear.  His 
official  position  in  Italy  gave  him  opportunities  of  showing  kindness  and 
hospitality,  of  which  he  amply  availed  himsell  His  death  was  such  as 
he  had  wished  it  to  be, — ^happening  while  he  was  still  in  fiill  possessioB 
of  his  faculties,  and  without  being  subjected  to  any  lengthened  suffering, 
or  becoming  a  weariness  to  himself,  and  to  the  dear  ones  around  him. 
He  has  died  universally  regretted  ;  and  his  family  wiU  meet  from  all 
hearts  the  warmest  sympathy  and  the  kindest  good  wishes  for  their 
welfare. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  our  own  feelings  if  we  did  not,  in  this  brief 
expression  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  allude  to  the  close  friendship 
which  has  for  years  subsisted  between  Mr  Lever  and  ourselves,  and  to  the 
warm  cordiality  and  unbroken  harmony  which  have  attended  our  inter- 
course throughout 
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of  conrse,  and  gives  him  no  credit ; 
but  far  more  than  this,  military 
ranky  unless]  it  be  very  high  rank, 
4icis  as  a  positive  disqualification. 
To  the  aspu'bg  civilian  all  things 
are  both  possible  and  easy,  if  he 
only  has  brains  and  does  not  stam- 
mer ;  but  the  soldier,  if  only  a  cap- 
Uiiu  as  I  was,  has  to  work  his  way 
up  against  a  strong  pre&sure  of  pre- 
judice, especially  among  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  profession. 

However,  the  debate  in  May  on  our 
Canadian  poUcy  gave  me  the  desired 
opportunity  of  breaking  ground  in 
a  new  line.  This  time  I  did  not 
carry  every  one  with  me,  for  peo- 
ple were  not  prepared  to  accept 
at  once  so  novel  an  idea,  which 
besides  jarred  against  the  feelings 
of  many,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
iirst  impulse  of  all ;  but  at  any  rate 
I  had  an  attentive  hearing,  and  by 
anticipating  a  good  many  of  the 
stock  aiguments  that  were  sure  to 
be  employed  in  reply,  the  force  of 
the  speeches  that  followed  was 
somewhat  weakened.  Canada  might 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  open 
question,  although  even  then  the 
honourable  gentlemen  who  talked 
£0  glibly  about  maintaining  the  se- 
curity of  the  Dominion,  had  pro- 
bably but  the  vaguest  idea  of  the 
consequences  involved  in  acting  up- 
on that  principle,  should  we  ever  be 
ret|uired  to  do  so ;  of  the  enormity 
of  the  effort  that  would  be  involved, 
the  almost  certainty  of  eventual 
failure.  But,  as  regards  British 
Columbia,  there  could  be  but  one 
conclusion  with  every  rational  mind 
that  chose  to  think  out  the  problem. 
We  might  avoid  the  question,  like 
the  ostrich  hiding  its  head  in  the 
sand,  but  the  danger  was  not  the  less 
there  because  we  shurmed  it.  People 
were  apt  to  think  that  a  thing  could 
not  happen  because  they  found  it 
diilicult  to  realise  the  idea,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  realise  the  idea  of 
things  which    had   not  happened. 
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Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  lost 
colonies  before,  and  a  very  bitter 
draught  it  was  to  swallow ;  and  al- 
though some  people,  from  confusion 
of  thought,  seemed  to  fancy  that  the 
prosperity  which  arose  out  of  the  sud- 
den development  of  our  manufactur- 
ing power  and  the  conquest  of  India 
was  due  to  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies  which  happened  simultan- 
eously, there  could  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  loss  of  this  great 
portion  of  the  empire  was  not  only 
felt  to  be,  but  was  actually,  a  tre- 
mendous blow  and  calamity.  It 
was  indeed  difficult  to  realise  what 
might  have  been  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  4;he  British  empire 
if  this  separation  had  never  taken 
place,  or  if  it  had  occurred  under 
happier  conditions  and  at  a  later 
time ;  but  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  advantage  England  would 
have  possessed  in  the  great  revcdu- 
tionary  struggle,  and  the  different 
character  that  would  have  been  im- 
posed on  that  war,  if  she  had  pre- 
sented the  attitude  of  a  united 
kingdom  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the 
separation  of  the  American  colonies 
was  indirectly  advantageous,  for 
that  the  identity  of  England  and 
its  character  as  the  centre  of  the 
empire  could  not  have  been  pre- 
served with  this  enoimous  addition 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  argument  was  certainly  not  ap- 
plicable to  our  connection  with  Brit- 
ish Columbia ;  but  if  such  a  develop- 
ment of  the  empire  as  would  have 
arisen  ^m  the  maintenance  of 
America  as  an  integral  part  of  it, 
might  have  brought  its  special  dis- 
advantages, on  the  other  hand  the 
corresponding  advantages  would  be 
wholly  lost  in  the  case  of  an  out- 
lying territory  on  the  Pacific,  which 
could  never  be  a  source  of  strengtli, 
but  would  always  bo  a  burden  and 
responsibility. 
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Tliere  was  this  further  diflference 
between  the  two  cases,  that  America 
might  have  been  retained  by  proper 
management  in  the  first  instance, 
whereas  Columbia  could  not  be  by 
any  means  whatever,  if  the  Ameri- 
cans chose  to  set  about  taking  it  in 
earnest.  But  the  difference  is  more 
apparent  than  reaL  The  same  cause 
acts  under  another  fonu.  Then,  it 
was  bad  generalship  and  blindness 
to  the  nature  of  the  task  involved 
which  brought  about  the  disaster; 
now,  it  would  bo  bad  policy  and 
blindness  to  the  political  consequen- 
ces of  it. 

Then  consider  the  costliness  and 
the  strain  on  the  national  life  of 
such  a  struggle  at  the  present  time. 
It  would  no  longer  be  a  matter 
of  sending  forth  paltry  expeditions 
to  New  Orleans,  or  a  trumpery  fight 
about  some  little  West  India  island, 
carried  on  at  a  distance  without  dis- 
turbing the  current  of  European  life 
and  commerce  \  the  struggle  would 
be  on  as  much  a  greater  scale  than 
anything  undertaken  before,  as  the 
last  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many exceeded  the  efforts  called 
forth  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
There  could  be  no  rational  doubt  on 
this  point.  However  inadequate 
the  scale  on  which  a  war  of  this 
sort  might  be  begun,  the  effort 
would  rise  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  became  more  clearly  apparent 
to  the  national  mind;  the  contest 
would  go  on  increasing  and  intensi- 
fying with  the  rising  passions  of  the 
two  great  peoples  engaged;  and  a 
proud  nation  such  as  ours  would 
only  desist  when  at  last  the  bitter 
tnith  became  apparent,  that  no 
effort  and  no  sacrifices  could  be  suffi- 
cient to  procure  success.  And  this 
conviction  would  not  be  forced  on 
the  national  mind  till  we  had  ar- 
rived at  the  point  of  national  ex- 
haustion. It  would  be  the  story  of 
the  Athenians  and  Syracuse  over 
again;    the    downfall   of    a    State 


brought  about  by  wasting  its  re- 
sources in  striving  against  hope  to 
accomplish  the  impossible.  'And  all 
because  we  would  not  take  warning 
in  time. 

Then  think  of  the  divisions  of 
public  feeling  that  would  arise  at 
home  while  such  a  struggle  went 
on,  between  the  men  who  foresee 
from  the  first  that  the  task  is  hope- 
less, and  those  who  are  for  strug- 
gling onwards,  first  from  over-con- 
fidence, then  from  pride,  lastly  from 
despair.  Think  too  of  the  political 
differences  that  must  be  created  be- 
tween different  classes  as  the  strug- 
gle went  on,  the  breaches  growing 
ever  wider  as  the  political  structure 
grows  weaker;  the  increase  of  pauper- 
ism keeping  pace  with,  and  acting  1  ike 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  political  faction, 
stimulated  too  by  increasing  taxa- 
tion and  decaying  commerce.  Could 
the  constitution  bear  this  accumu- 
lated strain?  And  for  what  is  the 
load  to  be  imposed  1  For  some 
great  principle  in  defence  of  which 
a  nation  equally  with  an  individual 
may  worthily  sacrifice  its  existence  \ 
Not  a  bit  We  undergo  this  cer- 
tain risk,  and  retain  our  prosperity 
on  sufferance,  simply  and  solely  be- 
cause we  are  too  mentally  indolent 
to  look  our  responsibilities  in  the 
face,  and  too  deficient  in  imagina- 
tion to  realise  distinctly  what  will 
nevertheless  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  certain  assumed  events ;  too  care- 
less to  be  at  the  trouble  of  perceiv- 
ing, and  acting  on  the  perception, 
that  the  western  world  has  entered 
on  an  entirely  new  political  condi- 
tion, with  which  our  present  colonial 
system  is  quite  inconsistent. 

Of  course  I  shall  be  chaiged  with 
offering  pusillanimous  counsel,  and 
it  will  be  said  too  that  I  am  expos- 
ing our  weakness  to  possible  an- 
tagonists. But  foolhardiness  is  not 
courage,  and  this  is  not  even  a 
case  of  the  former  quality.  We  are 
no  more  showing  bravery  by  our 
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present  attitude  of  heedlessness, 
than  the  travellers  who  sit  careless 
in  the  train,  unconscious  of  the 
broken  bridge  ahead.  We  take 
the  matter  so  coolly  only  because 
the  people  trust  in  their  rulers,  and 
their  rulers  look  no  further  forward 
than  themselves.  As  for  divulging 
secrets,  is  any  one  so  foolish  as  to 
suppose  that  the  Americans  do  not 
perfectly  appreciate  already  the 
vantage-ground  they  possess  under 
present  conditions  in  any  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  abso- 
lute certainty  of  what  will  happen 
on  tlie  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  the 
calmness,  therefore,  with  which 
they  can  await  any  issue,  whether 
of  war  or  peace?  Theirs  is  the 
silence  of  confidence.  They  know 
that  we  stand  now  just  in  the  same 
case  as  would  be  any  foreign  nation 
with  regard  to  us,  which  had  Corn- 
wall or  Anglesea  in  temporary  occu- 
pation :  they  hold  a  mortgage  over 
us  which  they  can  foreclose  when 
they  please. 

True  patriotism  does  not  consist 
in  putting  dangers  out  of  sight, 
which  are  hid  only  from  those  who 
are  too  blind  to  see  them.  True 
patriotism  would  divert  disaster  by 
timely  precaution.  I  speak  because 
I  love  my  country  too  well  to  wish 
her  to  be  overweighted  in  any  con- 
test, and  because  the  danger  of  war 
is  diminished  just  in  proportion  as 
the  temptation  is  witjidiawn  from 
otlier  powers  to  strike  us  a  blow. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  what  I  said, 
and  that  it  was  effective  might  be 
inferred  from  my  again  being  hon- 
onred  by  a  reply  from  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  although,  no 
donbt,  the  compliment  would  have 
been  still  greater  if  he  had  not  been 
zather  in  the  habit  of  replying  to 
everybody  all  round  the  House  on 
every  possible  occasion.  I  confess 
tluity  while  listening  to  his  speech, 
the  sonoroiis  voice  and  vigorous  de- 


clamation with  which  it  was  deli- 
vered, the  ease  and  fluency  of  the 
great  speaker,  now  solemn,  now 
sarcastic,  occasionally  even  humor- 
ous, although  there  was  not  much 
of  that  quality ;  while  it  was  to  a 
certain  extent  gratifying  to  have  all 
this  fire,  and  vigour,  and  stream  of 
words  poured  on  me,  I  felt  neverthe- 
less somewhat  small  and  uncomfort- 
able. I  was  very  sensible,  especially, 
of  the  differences  between  the  utter- 
ances of  the  practised  debater  and 
the  crudeness  in*delivery  of  this 
my  second  effort,  the  more  so  per- 
haps {hat  the  audience  would  not 
give  me  credit  for  having  myself 
been  fully  conscious  of  sundry  de- 
fects in  manner  and  method,  but 
would  be  sure  to  fancy  me  better 
pleased  with  myself  than  I  really 
was.  There  was  further  the  con- 
trast in  length  between  the  two 
speeches ;  for  I  admit  I  could  not 
have  said  what  I  had  to  say  in  so 
many  words,  even  if  I  had  tried. 
Yet,  although  overborne,  as  it  were, 
by  the  power  and  copiousness  of 
the  reply,  I  must  admit  that,  what  be- 
tween parentheses,  and  digressions, 
and  limitations,  and  qualifications,  I 
could  not  be  certain  whether  the 
great  orator  was  not,  after  all, 
very  much  of  my  way  of  thinking ; 
at  any  rate,  whether  his  words 
would  not  admit  of  this  construc- 
tion at  some  future  time.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  view  taken  of  the 
debate  by  the  Piccadilly  next 
day ;  while  Mr  Braham,  later  in  the 
evening,  was  exceedingly  sarcastic 
and  vicious  about  the  ambiguity  of 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
utterances,  although  carefully  ab- 
staining from  pronouncing  any  de- 
cided opinion  himself  on  the  matter. 
The  papers  also  drew  attention  to 
the  speech,  perhaps  more  for  some- 
thing of  earnestness  in  the  manner 
of  uttering  it,  which  made  an  impres- 
sion within  the  House  that  spread 
out  of  doorSy  than  on  account  of  its 
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intrinsic  merits.  The  DiaxI  observ- 
ed that  it  only  reflected  the  general 
feeling  and  common-sense  of  the  na- 
tion while  declaring  that  the  country 
would  never  repudiate  its  duties,  nor 
measure  the  extent  of  its  liabilities 
by  the  difficulties  of  fulfilling  them. 
The  natural  instinct  of  the  country 
would  dictate  but  one  reply  to  such 
a  proposal — namely,  that  the  dignity 
of  the  colonial  empire  should  be 
maintained  intact;  and  if  ever  a  diffi- 
culty should  arise  such  as  has  been 
referred  to,  then^o  doubt  circum- 
stances would  indicate  the  j)roper 
mode  of  action  compatible  with  a 
due  regard  to  prudence,  as  well  as 
to  the  honour  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  country;  but  the  general 
good  sense  of  the  people  and  of 
Parliament  would  probably  be  op- 
posed to  framing  anticipations  re- 
garding a  difficulty  which,  after  all, 
might  never  occur.  The  XJmtorn 
boldly  said  that  it  was  pusillani- 
mous and  traitorous  to  suggest  to 
another  nation  the  means  of  strik- 
ing the  blow  which  we  desired  to 
avert,  putting  this  forward  as  an 
original  and  unanswerable  argument. 
The  Overseer  also  gave  a  long  article 
on  the  subject,  besides  three  spas- 
modic paragraphs  in  its  opening 
pages,  partly  political  and  partly 
prophetic — ^with  a  dash  of  metaphy- 
sics, including  an  analysis  of  the 
mental  attributes  of  younger  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  to  the  ingenuity 
of  which  I  could  not  attempt  to  do 
justice  by  a  mere  abstract. 

The  sensation  which  thus  seemed 
to  have  been  produced  in  other  quar- 
ters, was  equally  to  be  observed  on  en- 
tering the  Union  Jack,  amid  the  con- 
gratulations received  there.  Borne 
of  my  good  friends,  indeed,  whose 
politics  were  rather  pronounced  than 
distinct,  hardly  knew  what  to  make 
of  the  manifesto.  Thus  when  a  by- 
stander in  the  smoking-room  asked 
Colonel  Pyghed  if  he  had  seen  the 
Overseer,  that  gallant  officer  replied 


that  he  should  rather  think  he  had 
not,  nor  the  Daily  Eclectic  either ; 
he  knew  better  than  to  read  either 
one  or  the  other ;  the  paper  he  went 
by  was  the  Unicom.  Everybody 
knew  that  Merrifield  wrote  iJl  the 
articles  in  the  Eclectic.  "  I  sup- 
pose he  earns  a  few  halfpence  by  it," 
added  my  gallant  friend,  "  and  Fm 
sure  I  don't  grudge  it  him,  poor 
beggar,  for  there's  no  doubt  he  is  as 
poor  as  a  church  mouse;  literally 
hasn't  got  one  sixpence  to  rub  against 
another."  From  which  any  one 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  read 
the  cynical  utterances  of  the  Eelec- 
tic  regarding  that  brilliant  states- 
man, and  the  half-hearted  support  it 
gave  to  him,  might  at  once  accept 
Colonel  Pyghed's  assertion  that  he 
had  not  read  the  articles  which  he 
assigned  to  Mr  Merrifiold's  pen.  All 
which  is  an  illustration  of  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  read  nowa- 
days. Bepublican  oigans  denounce 
a  bloated  aristocracy  and  effete 
monarchism,  and  supporters  of  those 
institutions  are  scornfully  sarcastic 
about  demagogism,  but  each  party 
nourishes  its  principles  on  its  own 
diet ;  aristocrats  do  not  wax  fat  on 
the  effusions  of  the  Hole-in-the- 
Wall,  and  it  is  only  an  occasional 
kid-glove  disciple  of  the  Marat  or 
Eobespierre  school  who  hears  what 
is  said  about  him  and  his  friends  in 
more  refined  circles. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the 
effect  of  my  effort  on  the  public 
mind  was  the  approbation  accorded 
by  my  friend  Murphy,  the  next 
time  1  met  him  in  Pall  MalL  *^  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  West,"  said  he, 
"  if  you  go  on  as  you  have  begun, 
the  Government  will  be  sure  to  take 
you  up  by-and-by.  Yes,  you  may 
smile,  but  I  am  quite  serious  ;  I  am 
behind  the  scenes,  and  I  know  well 
enough  that  if  a  man  makes  speeches 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  he's  quite  sure 
to  get  taken  up  in  time.  Bless  you ! 
the  Government  are  glad  enough  to 
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get  hold  of  a  clever  fellow  when 
they  can  find  him.  I  tell  you  what, 
I  wouldn't  mind  betting  anything 
that  you  are  in  office  before  half- 
a-dozen  years  are  over;  paymaster- 
general  very  likely,  or  something  of 
that  sort  And  then,  my  boy,  it's 
your  own  fault  if  you  don't  get 
along.  You  may  easily  make  your 
way  into  something  snug.  A  colo- 
nic governorship,  perhaps,  or  even 
the  permanent  under-secretaiyship. 
By  tfove !  that's  the  berth  to  get. 
No  five  years'  limitation  and  a  s\vink- 
ing  salary.  Upon  my  word,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  assure  you  I  am  heart- 
ily glad  to  see  you  have  made 
such  a  hit"  All  which  I  took  to 
mean  that  Murphy  regarded  me  as  a 
man  who  had  done  him  an  injury 
by  presuming  to  take  up  a  line  be- 
yond his  own  course,  but  that  he 
was  nevertheless  prepared  to  con- 
done the  offence  in  consideration  of 
my  success. 

With  this  second  speech  my  ora- 
torical efforts  ended  for  the  present; 
but  various  opportunities  occurred 


for  taking  part  in  military  discussions, 
when,  however,  I  was  careful  not  to 
speak  unless  I  had  something  which 
seemed  worth  saying,  and  which  in- 
volved a  matter  of  principle  rather 
than  detail  The  Government,  I 
think,  hardly  knew  what  to  make 
of  me,  for  sometimes  I  tried  to  poke 
fun  at  their  efforts  in  the  way  of 
army  organisation,  while  at  others, 
when  they  seemed  to  be  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  I  did  my  little 
best  to  back  them  up,  to  the  annoy- 
ance apparently  of  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  who  thought  they  had 
got  hold  of  a  convert.  But  the 
waste  of  power  involved  in  party 
government,  and  the  absurdity  of 
making  every  question  a  party  ques- 
tion, is  never  more  apparent  than  in 
dealing  with  army  business.  It 
must  be  added,  that  in  those  days, 
when  party  ties  were  coming  to  be 
but  slack  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
the  number  of  independent  members 
was  already  large  enough  to  render 
such  a  phenomenon  no  longer  sur- 
prising. 


CHAPTER    XXV. — A    MIDNIGHT    CONVERSATIOX. 


However,  on  one  night  we  had 
been  rather  warmer  than  usual  in 
committee,  and  I  was  walking  up 
Great  George  Street,  feeling  a  little 
Texed  with  myself  for  having  said 
more  than  I  intended,  more  espe- 
cially as  my  remarks  seemed  on  re- 
flection to  savour  too  much  of  the 
''mere  soldier,"  a  rSle  I  was  so 
Uixious  to  avoid,  whereas  I  had 
intended  to  express  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  the  insufficiency  of 
our  army  expenditure  so  much  as 
the  mode  of  its  application  that 
called  for  objection.  Mr  Mernfield 
especially  would  be  sure  to  mis- 
mideistand  me.  Pondering  over 
this  and  feeling  annoyed  at  having 
thus  lost  ground,  I  was  pursuing 
my  way  alowly  homewaidsy  when 


I  heard  myself  addressed  by  some 
one  overtaking  me.  There  could  be 
no  mistaking  that  clear  voice,  the 
peculiar  ring  differing  from  that  of 
any  other  in  the  House  ;  it  was  the 
great  Minister  himself. 

I  confess  to  feeling  a  little  flut- 
tered. For  an  ordinary  member 
who  has  no  private  acquaintance 
with  him  it  is  considered  in  the 
House  rather  a  compliment  to  be 
spoken  to  by  the  head  of  the 
Government,  but  here  was  I  being 
sought  out  for  a  private  chat. 
Why  is  it  that  we  feel  a  certain 
nervousness  in  the  presence  of  great 
people  1  It  is  not  always  from  a 
sense  of  superior  mental  power,  for 
the  sensation  is  as  vivid  when  the 
superiority  is    merely  social.      It 
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cannot  be  from  a  sense  of  other 
power,  such  as  a  captive  might  feel 
in  the  presence  of  a  conquering  Csesar 
or  Chenghiz,  for  we  experience  it 
equally  in  cases  where  our  indepen- 
dence is  complete.  Does  it  not 
arise  rather  from  a  sense  of  pride, 
founded  on  a  sympathy  with  the 
just  expectations  of  the  great  person 
in  question,  be  he  general,  minister, 
or  kaiser,  that  his  condescension  may 
not  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  the 
dignity  circumstances  surroimd  him 
with  broken  through 'I  A  feeling, 
in  short,  that  since  the  temporary 
connection  is  a  voluntary  one  on 
his  part,  it  behoves  you  to  be  espe- 
cially careful  not  to  presume  upon 
iti 

Such  at  any  rate  must  I  think 
be  my  state  of  mind  at  this  moment, 
for  nothing  could  be  more  unaf- 
fected than  Mr  Merrifield's  man- 
ner, and  had  he  been  any  one  else 
instead  of  the  first  commoner  in 
England  I  should  have  been  thor- 
oughly at  my  ease,  which  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  was  not. 

"  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  un- 
derstand, Captain  West,  how  it  is 
that  you  military  men  are  such 
alarmists.  There  really  seems  to  be 
no  satisfying  your  demands.  Look 
at  what  has  been  done  during  these 
last  few  years,  and  yet  to  hear  you 
and  others  of  your  cloth  talk,  one 
might  suppose  the  country  was  {)er- 
fectly  defenceless." 

'^  Defenceless  in  one  sense  only, 
sir,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes. 
I  look  on  any  fear  of  invasion 
under  present  circumstances  as 
being  quite  a  delusion ;  but  surely 
we  are  defenceless  to  this  extent, 
that  we  are  perfectly  unprepared 
to  fulfil  our  engagements  abroad. 
In  that  sense  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  true  to  say  that  the  country 
is  defenceless.  It  could  not  at  the 
present  time  protect  its  honour  if 
called  upon  to  do  so." 

This  word  honour  was  an  un- 


happy one  to  use.  Not  that  Mr 
Merrifield  is  not  a  highly  honour- 
able man,  but  because  it  carried 
him  off  at  a  tangent,  giving  him  a 
notion  that  I  was  talking  in  the 
regular  professional  slang,  a  relic  of 
the  old  pistols-and-coffee  days,  as 
one  looking  out  for  some  foreign 
nation  to  tread  on  our  British  coat- 
tails. 

*'  There  it  is,"  said  he,  poking  the 
end  of  his  umbrella  vehemently 
into  the  muddy  gravel,  for  we  were 
now  crossing  St  James's  Park; 
"  this  comes  of  keeping  up  profes- 
sional soldiers.  We  maintain  an 
army  to  defend  us,  and  they  must 
needs  of  course  be  always  casting 
about  for  fanciful  obligations  by 
way  of  finding  occupation.  When 
will  mankind  come  to  see  the 
wickedness  of  war  1" 

"  I  may  at  least  claim  to  go  be- 
yond you  in  detestation  of  war,  Mr 
Merrifield,  since  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune, or  misfortune,  to   see  some- 
thing of  its  reality.     And  one  must 
see  actual  war  fully  to  appreciate  its 
worst  side.     I  think  wars  and  fight- 
ing utterly  abominable ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  to  show  how    conventional 
and  insincere  is  our  Christianity, 
that  here,  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  we  should  have  no 
better    way    of   settling    disputes. 
But  it  won't  put  an  end  to  war  for 
one  country  alone  to  look  on  quietly 
at  oppression  and  injustice,  because 
imable    to    interfere  and    prevent 
them." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  find  you 
think  so,"  said  the  Minister,  stop- 
ping short  and  turning  towards  mej 
"for  I  certainly  should  not  have 
gathered  tiiat  your  opinions  went 
in  that  direction  from  what  I  have 
heard  you  say  in  the  House.  Still 
it  passes  my  comprehension  how 
any  reasonable  man  can  seriously 
propose  that  England  should  bu^ 
den  herself  by  competing  with  the 
Continental  nations,  and  maintain 
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a  gigantic  military  establisliinent 
merely  to  keep  the  peace  all  over 
Kurope." 

Here,  then,  was  a  temptation  to 
unfold  my  views ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
sisted. There  was  clearly  not  time 
to  talk  an  essay  on  military  policy 
"hetween  Waterloo  Place  and  Air 
Meirifield's  house.  Nor  would  it 
do  to  button-hole  a  Prime  Minister 
in  the  street.  Conversation  under 
such  conditions  must  be  condensed. 

"  Mr  Merrifield,  you  are  nothing 
if  not  an  economist,  if  I  may  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  so.  Is  it  not 
desirable  that  the  nation  should 
have  its  money's  worth  for  its 
XQoney  I  Why  administer  the  army 
on  archaic  principles,  rusty  armour 
mingled  with  firearms  ?  This  mode 
of  doing  business  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  other  departments. 
Sorely  common-sense  should  obtain 
in  army  afiOnirs  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  the  public  service." 

"You  speak  as  if  nothing  had 
been  done  in  this  way.  Have  we 
not  been  hard  at  work  already  for 
3'ears  past,  ploughing  up  abuses  and 
sowing  reforms  broadcast  ? " 

"  In  my  humble  opinion  we  have 
scarcely  done  more  than  scratch 
the  suriace.  But  I  have  been  de- 
taining you  too  long.  I  wish  you 
good-nighf  And  I  turned  off, 
becoming  aware  as  I  did  so  that 
a  silent  part  in  our  conversa- 
tion had  been  taken  by  the  old 
lady  who  superintends  the  crossing 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  by  the 
column,  and  who  now,  with  a 
vacant  smile,   awaited  the    penny 


which  a  sense  of  gallantry  seldom 
permitted  my  withholding  when 
passing  that  way !  Poor  old  thing ! 
you,  too,  have,  in  dim  sort,  your 
warlike  instincts ;  for  only  last  week 
you  were  engaged  in  personal  en- 
counter with  another  venerable  fe- 
male, the  porter  who  guards  the 
column  exorcising  the  while,  in 
imitation  of  the  nation  he  serves,  a 
malevolent  neutrality,  for  he  looked 
on  with  cynical  approval,  deaf  to 
my  appeal  to  him  to  stop  the  fray, 
so  that  I  had  myself  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  enforcing  peace,  my  um- 
brella interposed  between  the  hostile 
broomsticks.  Would  that  Mr  Merri- 
field could  have  witnessed  this  illus- 
tration of  my  pacific  sentiments  ! 

As  it  was,  I  wended  my  way 
homeward,  feeling  but  haK  satisfied 
with  the  interview,  as  generally 
happens  after  interrupted  conversa- 
tions. I  did  not  feel  sure,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  I  had  made  myself 
thoroughly  understood  ;  on  the 
other,  I  was  a  little  uneasy  lest  I 
might  have  appeared  to  the  Minister 
to  have  been  what  schoolboys  call 
"sucking  up"  to  him.  However,  the 
impression  left  must  apparently  have 
been  a  good  one  on  the  whole ;  for 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when, 
owing  to  Mr  Thorowcome*s  lamented 
retirement  from  office,  and  Lord 
Stowe*s  promotion  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  a  general  shuffling 
took  place  of  minor  places,  leaving 
the  Paymaster-Generalship  to  the 
Forces  vacant  as  the  final  result,  I 
rP/Ceived  a  note  irovn  Mr  Merrifield 
offering  that  post  to  me. 
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NO.  VII. — DRESS. 


There  was  a  time  when  men 
used  to  dress ;  when  high  hats,  black 
coats  and  trousers,  were  not  invent- 
ed; when  velvet,  lace  and  satin,  fea- 
thers, curls  and  ruffles,  were  mascu- 
line adornments;  wlion  women  had 
no  monopoly  of  the  more  delicate 
materials  of  costume  ;  when  colour, 
shape,  and  substance  were  at  the  equal 
disposition  of  both  sexes.  The  Re- 
volution of  1789,  its  consequences 
throughout  Europe,  the  levelling  ten- 
dencies which  resulted  from  it, 
brought  about  equality  in  men's 
clothes,  and  gradually  led  us  to  the 
hideousness  of  covering  which  now 
distinguishes  male  humanity,  and  to 
the  apathy  which  induces  us  to  sup- 
port it  without  revolt.  The  slavery 
of  habit,  the  tyranny  of  our  neigh- 
bours, the  terror  of  opinion,  have  thus 
far  kept  us  where  we  are,  and  have 
rendered  change  impossible ;  but,  for 
our  children's  sake,  it  is  indeed  to  bo 
fondly  hoped  that  a  resolute  refor- 
mer will  soon  appear,  and  will  de- 
liver ns  from  our  bondage.  Our 
period  is  great  in  trade,  in  news- 
papers, in  preserved  meat,  in  war, 
but  it  strangles  individuality,  it 
chokes  all  aspirations  which  lie  out- 
side the  adopted  groove ;  it  has  no 
sympathy  with  social  innovators. 
Wo  live  in  such  constant  need  of 
each  other's  aid,  that  we  dare  not 
offend  each  other's  prejudices;  so 
that  even  those  amongst  us  who 
most  keenly  feel  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  dress  of  men  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  that  its  origi- 
nator would  be  a  benefactor  to  the 
universe,  do  not  venture  to  offer  an 
example.  Yet  surely  we  all  must 
feel  that  the  nineteenth  century  is 
an  epoch  of  appalling  frightfulness  ; 
that  the  gentlemen  who  now  have 


their  portraits  proudly  painted  in 
tail-coats  and  white  cravats  will  be 
objects  of  contumely  to  their  grand- 
sons ;  and  that  their  successors  will 
be  utterly  unable  to  comprehend 
that  a  generation  which  was  so  in- 
ventive in  politics,  in  science,  and 
in  the  details  of  material  progress 
— ^which  was  seemingly  so  full  of 
liberty  of  thought — should  have  had 
no  liberty  of  action,  and  should  have 
silently  supported  the  outrageous 
despotism  of  ugliness. 

We  shrink  from  change  because 
we  pretend  that  it  would  indicate 
vanity  and  affectation,  and  that  the 
frank  adoption  of    external   orna- 
ment would  be   unworthy  of  the 
manly  natures  of  our  time.     But  we 
overlook  two  facts  :  the  first,  that, 
with  all  our  fancied  manliness,  we 
Europeans  of  to-day  do  pay  singu- 
lar attention  to  our  vestments,  abo- 
minable as  they  are;   the  second, 
that  when  men  did  dress  well,  they 
were  quite  as  much  men  as  we  are, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  so.    The 
Mousquetaircs  of  Louig  Treize  wore 
the    most    perfect    clothes    which 
the  world  has  ever  seen;  Conac, 
Raleigh,  Henri  Quatre,  the  Cava- 
liers, were  models  of  costume ;  ^y^^ 
it  would  be  difficult  to  pretend  that 
they  were  not  gallant  soldiers  and 
real   men.     There  is  no  necessary 
connexity  between  effeminacy  and 
graceful  dress,  there  is  no  inherent 
xmworthiness  in  the  pursuit  of  out- 
ward charm;  and  though  so  many  of 
us  proclaim  that  the  adornment  of 
men's  bodies  is  an  object  beneath 
our  care,  there  is  no  aigument  to  be 
found  in  history  or  in  morals  ya 
favour  of  that  pretension.     Still, 
however  false  the  theory,  there  it  «► 
It  holds  us  and  it  binds  us ;  its  fiw^ 
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result  is  to  make  men  odious  to  con- 
template ;  its  second  consequence  is 
to  limit  the  application  of  the  word 
**  dress."  In  considering  the  influ- 
ence and  the  role  of  dress  in  France, 
we  can  speak  of  women  only  ;  men 
are  outside  the  question  for  the 
present. 

But  though  we  are  thus  ohliged 
to  eliminate  half  a  people  from  our 
field  of  observation,  there  still  re- 
mains enough — too  much,  indeed — 
to  talk  about.  Women's  dress  has 
become  of  late  years  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  our  time  ;  it  ranks  with 
poor-laws,  emigration,  separation 
between  Church  and  State,  and 
uniyersal  suffrage.  It  has  not  yet 
assumed,  as  those  subjects  have,  the 
character  of  a  national  or  political 
problem ;  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ments has  not  yet  been  avowedly 
directed  to  it ;  but  its  effects  have 
been  enormous,  its  influence  has 
been  all  -  pervading,  its  import- 
ance is  leaUy  graver  than  that  of 
many  measures  which  Parliaments 
discuss.  The  absolute  exclusion  of 
the  male  half  of  a  community  from 
direct  participation  in  outside  orna- 
ment has  led  the  men  to  gratify 
their  pent-up  vanity,  their  unsatis- 
fied ideas  of  taste,  by  excessive 
adonunent  of  their  women.  Vanity 
must  come  out  somehow;  taste — be 
it  good  or  bad — must  have  its  say ; 
8O9  as  men  are  limited  to  the  emi- 
nently insufficient  satisfactions  which 
modem  tailors  offer  them — to  the 
choice  between  two  buttons  or  one 
button  on  their  sleeves,  to  trousers 
rather  loose  or  very  loose — they 
burst  out  in  their  wives  and  daugh- 
tera,  and  seek  in  them  what  they 
are  forbidden  to  enjoy  in  their  own 
proper  persona  The  women  have 
no  objection  to  this  system — on  the 
contmry,  their  monopoly  is  peculi- 
arly agreeable  to  them ;  but  it  would 
be  unjust  to  attribute  to  them  the 
whole  blame  of  the  excesses  which 
actual  £urope,  from  France  down- 


wards, offers  to  our  eye.  ^Men  have 
asked  for  these  excesses,  have  stim- 
ulated them, have  admired  them;  for 
the  theory  that  women  dress  for 
women,  and  men  for  men,  is  an  illu- 
sion :  women  dress  to  please,  and 
to  please  men  more  than  women. 
They  have  used  their  opportunity 
with  audacious  recklessness,  but  the 
opportunity  was  created  for  them. 
They  did  not  invent  it  all  alone ; 
men  have  helped  them  eagerly,  and 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of 
their  acts.  They  may,  however,  rea- 
sonably invoke  extenuating  circum- 
stances; they  may  point  to  their 
own  miserable  condition,  and  ask  if 
their  eyes  are  to  receive  no  satisfac- 
tion anywhere ;  they  may  say  that 
they  are  poor  weak  creatures,  full 
of  frailties,  and  that  they  find  en- 
joyment in  the  contemplation  of 
smart  clothes  on  women,  because 
they  cannot  admire  them  on  them- 
selves. They  do  deserve  some  ex- 
cuse, in  the  origin  of  their  action  at 
all  events.  Their  longing  for  a  plea- 
santer  sight  than  they  present  them- 
selves was  natural  and  even  praise- 
worthy ;  but  when  once  they  had 
pushed  women  on  the  road,  they 
lost  all  control  over  them,  women 
got  away  and  culminated  in  the 
mad  elegance,  the  wild  extravagance 
which  distinguished  the  Second  Em- 
pire, and  which,  in  some  degree  at 
all  events,  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  rottenness  of  France. 

We  should  not,  however,  forget 
that  the  dressing  of  Frenchwomen  has 
a  good  many  aspects.  We  see  the 
more  riotous  elements  which  com- 
pose it,  because,  by  their  very  na- 
ture, by  the  publicity  which  they 
seek,  they  are  visible  to  all  specta- 
tors ;  and  because  the  harm  which 
they  have  done  is  the  talk  of  Europe. 
But  there  are  other  sides  to  this 
great  subject :  it  is  not  all  vanity, 
frivolity,  and  expense ;  it  contains 
intelligence,  and  tact,  and  economy, 
and  sense,  and  art,  in  their  most 
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curious  deyclopments ;  it  is  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  bad,  of  foolishness 
and  wisdom,  in  all  their  varying 
shades.  But  its  action,  whatever 
be  its  form  and  consequences,  is 
omnipresent;  no  Frenchwoman  es- 
capes from  it  Dress,  in  some  way, 
is  her  main  preoccupation,  and  that 
is  why  the  matter  has  grown  so  big; 
why  it  has  risen  to  the  front  rank 
amongst  the  questions  of  the  mo- 
ment. This  sort  of  language  may 
look  like  exaggeration,  yet  it  is 
rigorously  exact,  and  it  is  applicable 
more  or  less  to  other  countries  be- 
sides France.  The  desire  to  be  ad- 
mired, to  produce  personal  effect 
through  the  covering  of  their  bodies, 
is  a  general  disposition  amongst 
women  of  European  origin.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  attacked  the  lower  classes 
with  singular  ferocity  and  with  the 
most  deplorable  results ;  in  France 
and  elsewhere  its  manifestations 
have  occurred  mainly  in  the  higher 
strata' of  society.  The  feeling  which 
prompts  it  is,  however,  identical  in 
all  cases — ^the  satisfaction  of  indi- 
vidual vanity  and  the  longing  to 
tempt  men ;  but  the  practical  work- 
ing out  of  the  idea  in  France  has  a 
character  of  its  own  which  we  dis- 
cover nowhere  else. 

The  Frenchwoman  has  a  senti- 
ment of  shape  and  colour,  of  varie- 
ties and  fitnesses,  which  is  proper 
to  herself,  and  which  women  of 
other  races  do  not  attain,  unless  by 
rare  exception.  She  has  an  instinct 
of  singular  precision  in  everything 
which  relates  to  dress ;  her  faculty 
of  comparison  is  marvellously  rapid ; 
her  innate  sense  of  the  laws  of  har- 
mony in  outward  things  attains  the 
nature  of  a  science.  And  the  word 
science  is  employed  here  in  its 
purest  meaning,  as  significative  of 
knowledge  which  has  been  con- 
trolled and  systematised  by  the  ap- 
plication of  method.  It  is  not  a 
haphazard  feeling;  it  is  a  resolute 
conviction.    It  is  not  an  accident  of 


momentary  experience ;  it  is  an  in- 
fused faith,  matured  and  verified  by 
patient  study,  thought,  and  obser- 
vation. Eeadiness  of  decision,  fa- 
cility of  execution,  are  the  first  con- 
sequences of  this  state  of  mind;  there 
is  no  hesitation  about  choice,  no  un- 
certainty in  selection;  the  thought  is 
so  well  prepared  beforehand  that 
the  most  subtle  difficulties,  the 
most  apparently  impossible  solu- 
tions, are  disposed  of  with  unerring 
certainty.  And  these  solutions  are 
aided  by  a  handiness  of  fingering,  a 
dexterity  of  touch,  which  also  are 
peculiar  to  the  race,  and  which  ren- 
der possible  the  incarnation  of  fan- 
tastic fancies  which  heavier  manip- 
ulators could  never  realise.  Starting 
with  weapons  such  as  these,  served 
by  both  head  and  hand,  the  French- 
woman has  reached  a  type  of  dress 
which  others  may  strive  to  imitate 
but  which  they  do  not  attain.  It  is 
not  enough  to  copy;  possession  of 
the  self-same  objects  does  not  suffice; 
they  must  be  put  on,  they  must  be 
worn,  as  their  inventors  wear  them. 
Here,  again,  comes  in  a  local  virtue 
which  cannot  be  transplanted:  the 
art  of  carrying  dress  is  cdmost  purely 
French ;  not  one  Englishwoman  in 
a  hundred  thousand  can  disguise  her 
nationality  behind  foreign  clothes ; 
the  indefinable  peculiarities  which 
early  teaching  gives  are  beyond  her 
reach.  She  may  struggle,  but  she 
fails ;  and  although  she  may  be 
quite  convinced  that  she  looks  the 
part  she  wants  to  play,  the  least 
practised  eye  detects  the  sham. 

But  the  mere  fact  of  her  would-be 
imitation  involves  a  conscious  recog- 
nition of  the  superiority  of  the  type 
imitated;  we  only  copy  what  we 
really  like  and  what  we  are  desirous 
to  resemble.  There  are  English- 
women who  pretend  to  repel  with 
scorn  the  notion  that  they  wish  their 
dress  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
Frenchwomen ;  but  if  their  assumed 
denial  were  real  and  honest,  they 
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would  not  expose  themselves  to  the 
necessity  of  making  it ;  they  would 
say  that  Englishwomen  are  them- 
selvesy  not  other  people ;  they  would 
cieate  a  model  for  their  own  use, 
peculiar  to  their  land,  and  though 
they  would  gain  nothing  by  the  pro- 
cess— for  nationally  they  have  no 
idea  of  dress — they  would   at  all 
events  escape  the  charge  of  counter- 
feiting.    It  would  be  no  joy  to  men 
if  they  were  to  do  so ;  the  eye  would 
receive  no  contentment ;  our  women 
would  be  even  more  abominably  got 
up  than  they  are  at  present ;  but  we 
should  have  the  virtuous  satisfaction 
of  independence,  whatever  that  may 
be.     Anotlier,  and  a  far  more  prac- 
tical solution  would  be  to  candidly 
arowthat  though  we  long  to  dresspur 
wives  well,  we  have  not  the  faintest 
conception  how  to  set  about  it,  and 
that,  consequently,  we  openly  and 
frankly  follow  the  most  perfect  type 
we    can    discover,    acluiowledging 
our  incapacityof  both  production  and 
imitation,  but  doing  our  little  best 
to  atone  for  our  self-recognised  in- 
feriority, by  the  humble  avowal  of 
its  existence,  and  by  the  frank  ac- 
ceptance of  a  pattern.     That  pattern 
exists  in  France,  not  amongst  the 
rapid  people  who   have   made   for 
themsdves  so  unenviable  a  reputa- 
tioUf  but  in  another  and  a  larger 
category  of  true  women,  who  regard 
their  toilette  as  a  legitimate  source 
of  charm,  as  a  natural  indication  of 
their  individual  sentiment  of  art 
Those  are  the  women  who  are  good 
*o  look  at  and  to  follow ;  for  though 
they  do  love  chiffons — ^Uiough  they 
do  devote  to  their  discussion  a  con- 
^^ble  portion  of  their  time  and 
^ou^ts — though  they,  too,  like 
^  test,  lift  up  dress  to  the  altitude 
'*  great  question, — ^they  do  it  well 
^  wisely,  in  a  form  and  with  a 
'^t  that  others  may  be  proud  to 
^J^JiIato.     It  is  only  by  dividing 
^  subject  into  two  distinct  parts, 
^  w  truth  can  be  arrived  at ; 
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fast  dressing  makes  up  one  side  of 
it,  good  dressing  makes  up  the 
other :  in  their  moral  consequences, 
as  well  as  in  their  material  respects, 
the  two  are  entirely  different. 

Not  very  long  ago  nearly  all 
French  women  wore  distinguces  ;  the 
social  influences  of  the  Restoration, 
and  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  were 
mainly  pure  and  honest,  and  they 
showed  out  in  woman's  dress  with 
singular  completeness.  There  was 
something  in  the  air  then  which 
led  the  French  to  put  grace  and 
charm  above  all  other  attributes. 
On  the  one  hand  there  was  no  row- 
diness;  on  the  other,  there  was 
nothing  of  what  we  understand  by 
aristocracy;  indeed,  that  peculiar 
aspect  seems  to  belong  exclusively 
to  what  are  called  the  fair-haired 
races,  particularly  to  the  English, 
the  Austrians,  and  the  Swedes ;  but 
there  was  something  quite  as  good, 
there  was  distinction.  The  women 
know  it,  and  they  cherished  their 
rare  merit  with  infinite  care  and 
fondness.  To  look  comme  il  faut 
was  their  one  dream ;  and  though 
the  exact  form  of  realisation  of  the 
phrase  varied  naturally  from  year 
to  year  with  the  fluctuations  of 
passing  fashion,  the  object  and  the 
result  remained  the  same.  And 
both  were  reached  without  expense ; 
simplicity  was  the  rule,  and  sim- 
plicity means  economy.  That  was 
the  time  when  nearly  everybody 
wore  merinos  in  the  winter,  and 
plain  muslin  in  the  summer ;  where 
the  only  extravagance  which  women 
perpetrated  was  in  their  chaussure^ 
their  linen,  and  their  gloves ;  and, 
delicate  as  was  the  dressing  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  it  did  not  cost 
much  money  then.  The  revival  of 
Imperial  Government  brought  in 
abundant  money,  easy  pleasures, 
and  all  the  excitements  and  needs 
of  stimulants  which  are  proper  to 
periods  of  moral  decadence.  Dis- 
tinction ceased  to  satisfy  the  ambi- 
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lions  of  a  society  which  wanted  to  certain  places,  it  never  stained, 
glare,  which  had  grown  beyond  the  out  on  to  the  entire  population ;  but, 
calm  of  moderate  and  purely  femi-  even  in  its  relatiyely  restricted 
nine  contentments,  which  claimed  sphere  of  action,  it  did  prodigious 
to  show  its  wealth  and  its  bad  taste  harm,  and  exercised  a  cormpting 
in  action,  no  matter  how.  So  a  influence  which  has  never  been 
new  type  arose ;  the  woman  of  the  exactly  measured. 
Second  Empire  replaced  the  quiet  A  certain  set  of  women,  who, 
elegant  Parisienne  who  was  iden-  though  not  numerous,  occupied 
tified  with  the  Monarchy  of  July ;  positions  so  conspicuous  and  so  in- 
in'  came  toilettes  tapageuses,  and  fiuential  that  everything  they  did 
high -heeled  boots,  and  nakedness,  was  seen  and  much  of  it  was  copied, 
and  riotous  expenditure.  Art-  organised  their  diversions,  their 
lovers  and  wise  men  stood  by  and  manners,  and  their  dress  in  a  way 
mourned.  which,  till  their  time,  had  never 
Not  that  Frenchwomen's  love  of  been  practised  either  in  or  out  of 
dress  sprang  iip  in  1852 — it  was  an  France.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
old,  long-cherished  worship,  deep  of  the  moment  rendered  their  pro- 
and  faithful ;  it  simply  changed  its  ceedings  possible,  and  not  only  dis- 
gods  with  the  new  master.  Its  in-  posed  but  materially  enabled  a  good 
tensity  did  not  grow,  for  it  was  al-  many  other  women,  of  lower  social 
ready  so  profound  and  real  that  it  rank,  to  imitate  them.  The  outlay 
could  not  gather  farther  strength,  which  their  extravagance  entailed 
but  it  modified  its  ends  and  ways;  was  good  for  trade;  a  special  cate- 
and,  from  a  winning  perfectness  gory  of  manufacturers  sprang  up  to 
made  up  of  true  female  graces  and  minister  to  their  needs,  and  to  earn 
of  intelligent  applications  of  the  large  profits  by  their  folly.  So  far 
most  ordinary  means,  it  swelled  their  doings  had  a  use,  for  it  would 
into  '^  Benoitoiiiem"  That  one  word  be  absurd  to  complain  that  rich 
marks  the  period;  it  signifies  the  people  spend  their  money  and  so 
abandonment  of  simplicity  and  of  contribute  to  general  prosperify.  If 
tranquil  gentleness,  the  pursuit  of  Mr  Worth,  for  instance,  has  made  a 
loud  effects,  in  which  eccentricities  fortune  out  of  the  wants  which  he 
of  form  and  colour  were  the  sole  supplied,  he  deserves  the  credit  of 
elements;  it  implies  an  interior  state  having  intelligently  understood  his 
in  harmony  with  outside  manifesta-  time,  and  of  having  been  the  first 
tions  of  such  a  nature.  The  change  to  satisfy  a  new  demand*  He  has 
was  not,  however,  universal ;  it  was  no  responsibility  in  the  matter ;  he 
met  by  indignant  protests,  by  heart-  happened  to  possess  certain  natural 
rending  lamentations,  by  bitter  criti-  gifts  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  he  was  able 
cisms,  by  satire,  mockery,  and  organ-  to  invent  dresses  with  a  fertility,  a 
ised  opposition.  And  yet  it  rolled  variety,  an  audacity,  and  a  skill 
along,  augmenting  from  year  to  year,  which  no  one  else  possessed  in  the 
gaining  always  fresh  adherents^  but  same  degree  ;  so  the  women  who 
never  conquering  a  majority.  It  wanted  dresses  came  to  him.  Find- 
shocked  too  many  old  convictions,  ing  that  the  current  had  set  his  way, 
and  it  cost  too  much  to  become  a  he  asked  prices  which  represented 
nationally  accepted  movement ;  it  two  separate  sorts  of  goods,  material 
was  but  an  accident  of  the  epoch,  and  invention;  his  rivals  could  only 
bom  of  evanescent  causes,  and  execute,  he  was  able  to  create ;  he 
destined  to  fade  away  with  them,  naturally  claimed  to  be  paid  for 
It  was  limited  to  cerUiin  classes  and  both,  and  the  world  he  served  ac- 
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cepted  liis  conditions.     It  is  correct 
to  say  "  the  world,"  for  two-thirds 
of    all    Worth's   productions   have 
been  absorbed  by  foreigners.     The 
Americans  especially  have  been  his 
largest  customers.     It  is  necessary 
to  state  this,  so  that  the  blame  of 
giving  £50  for  a  plain  costume  or 
X200  for  a  ball-dress  may  not  be 
attributed  to  Frenchwomen  alone. 
The  truth  is,  as  may  easily  be  ascer- 
tained  by  a   little   inquiry  in  the 
right  places,  that  the  great  provid- 
ers of  the  various  details  of  toilet 
who  cluster  round  the  Hue  de  la 
Paix — ^the    makers    not     only    of 
inconceivable  gowns,  but  of  fairy 
bonnets,   adorable  jewels,    dreamy 
cJifutsgureSy  and  the  other  thousand 
delicacies     which     contribute     to 
make  up   the  modem  woman — all 
work  more  for  the  United   States 
and  Kussia  than  for  France.     There 
are  ladies  at   St    Petersburg  who 
spend  £120  a-year  in  shoes  alone 
— whose  annual  cost  of  gloves  and 
stockings  would  keep  six  families  of 
weavers — who  think  it  quite  natural 
to  pay  the  journey  of  their  favourite 
anthor  from  the  Boulevard  to  the 
Newsky  Prospect,  in  order  that  ho 
may  exactly  take  their  measure  for  a 
corset.  In  abusing  Frenchwomen  for 
their  extravagance — as  we  all  do  so 
willingly—  let  us  be  honest  enough 
to  remember  that  not  one  of  them 
attains  the  height  of  folly  which 
is  leached  by  certain  ladies  whose 
luunes  it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion, but  who  are  well  known  on 
tike  borders  of  the  Neva  and  the 
Hndaon,  and  of  whose  bills  in  Paris 
^ous  stories  might  be  told,  if  dis- 
^on  did  not  bar  the  way. 

The  sin  of  France  lies  in  the  fact 
^  she  sets  the  example :  her  imi- 
^l^ii— eome  of  them  at  least — go 
^^d  the  pattern  which  she  offers; 
p  the  original  fault  is  hers.  The 
*^t  ii,  however,  rather  ancient :  it 
^^^  not  a  product  of  the  Second 
^piie.    Europe  has  appropriated 


French  fashions  for  so  many  cen- 
turies that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine when  she  began  to  do  so. 
Furthermore,  France  is  so  prodigi- 
ously indifferent  on  the  subject,  her 
women  care  so  little  whether  other 
women  copy  them  or  not,  that  they 
cannot  be  accused  of  any  wilful 
desire  to  lead  astray  the  nations 
round  them.  Frenchwomen  dress 
for  France  alone  ;  if  others  follow 
them,  that  is  their  own  affair ;  it 
scarcely  constitutes  in  itself  a  ground 
for  blame  against  the  original  mo- 
dels. But  still,  if  extravagance  and 
bad  taste  are  applied  amongst  the 
French,  the  harm  they  do  is  all  the 
more  extensive  because  of  the  vast 
field  of  action  which  they  influence, 
and  that  is  why  their  indirect  re- 
sponsibility is  great  and  real.  Of 
course  they  repudiate  it  with  in- 
dignation ;  of  course  they  say  that 
as  they  impose  their  will  on  no 
one,  as  all  the  women  of  the  earth 
are  free  to  cover  themselves  as  they 
like,  it  is  most  unfair  to  impute  to 
them  the  noisy  dressing  which  has 
gi'own  up  in  so  many  coujitries 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
objection  is  specious,  but  insuffi- 
cient ;  whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
monarchs  must  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  their  position.  France 
is  the  acknowledged  Queen  of  dress, 
and,  as  such,  she  cannot  escajx)  from 
the  duties  and  the  charges  which 
surround  all  crowns.  That  her  out- 
lying subjects  are  willing  slaves  is 
true — that  she  claims  no  authority 
over  them  is  perfectly  exact;  but 
those  facte  do  not  efface  the  moral 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  all 
those  who  stand  in  high  places,  and 
have  thereby  become  accepted  models. 
So  long  as  Frenchwomen  were  what 
they  used  to  be  thirty  years  ago, 
they  did  their  duty  to  themselves 
and  to  humanity — they  offered  nn 
example  of  perfect  dress,  and  so 
bore  usefully  the  burden  of  their 
royalty;  but  when  they  began   to 
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fling  aside  tlio  wise  precepts  of  their 
mothers,  when  they  introduced  mere 
money  into  the  composition  of  their 
effect,  when  grace  and  charm  were 
regarded  as  inferior  ends,  when  their 
one  object  was  to  dazzle  and  bewil- 
der, then  they  at  once  ceased  to  de- 
serve the  place  which  they  had  so 
long  held;  they  became  a  danger,  and 
ought  to  have  been  dethroned.  But 
they  held  their  sceptre  by  divine 
right;  their  vassals  never  thought 
of  getting  up  a  revolution  to  turn 
them  out ;  the  slaves  continued  to 
obey — they  followed  on  with  un- 
fatigued  servility,  as  the  populace 
of  Eome  bowed  down  before  the 
Caesars. 

It  is,  however,  in  its  French  re- 
sults, rather  than  in  its  outside  bear- 
ings, that  the  movement  of  women's 
clothes  since  1852  interests  us  here. 
It  is  its  influence  on  France  that  we 
have  to  consider.  It  may  at  once  be 
said  that  that  influence  was  infinitely 
less  extensive  and  less  serious  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.  The 
outbreak  of  exaggeration  was  so  vio- 
lent in  certain  classes  of  society,  that, 
by  its  mere  glitter,  it  seemed  to  be 
vastly  more  important  and  more 
widespread  than  it  was  in  fact.  Its 
vivid  glare  gave  it  a  character  of 
universality  which  it  never  really 
possessed;  its  appearance  of  omni- 
presence was  deceptive,  and  was 
brought  about  solely  by  the  exces- 
sive publicity  of  the  goings-on  of  its 
promoters.  K  the  women  who 
resolutely  adopted  £u3t  dressing 
could  have  been  counted,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  not  fifty  thousand  of 
them  would  have  been  found  in  the 
whole  of  France.  But  they  made 
noise  enough  for  five  millions,  and 
80  misled  the  lookers-on,  who  fancied 
that  such  a  tapage  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  the  work  of  a  small  set  of 
people,  and  who  therefore,  not  un- 
naturally,  perhaps,  ascribed  its  pro- 
duction to  the  entire  nation.    The 


truth  is,  as  has  been  already  said, 
that  the  example  was  first  given  by 
a  few  ladies  who  liked  strong  amuse- 
ments, and  whose  rank  and  social 
power  enabled  them  to  externally 
defy  opinion  and  to  rely  on  being 
obsequiously  imitated  by  the  group 
immediately  around  them.  But  tlie 
real  women  of  France  resisted  the 
attempt  at  its  outset ;  they  saw  no 
gain  to  taste  or  charm  in  the  ways 
which  the  Second  Empire  inaugu- 
rated ;  they  persistently  opposed 
them ;  and  when,  ten  years  after- 
wards, the  evil  had  reached  its 
climax,  they  who  had  in  no  way 
contributed  to  it  shook  their  heads 
and  sadly  said,  ''  A  curious  book 
will  some  day  be  written  on  the 
harm  which  Madame  A.  and  her 
belongings  have  done  to  France." 
They  expressed  this  opinion  with 
conviction,  for  they  thought  the 
ill  laid  deep :  they,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  spectators,  believed  that  the 
contagion  had  laid  hold  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  that  its  consequences 
would  be  durable.  This,  however, 
was  an  illusion;  the  rapid  dresses 
and  rowdy  ways,  which  seemed  to 
have  become  a  system,  have  disap- 
peared with  the  state  of  things 
which  caused  them ;  their  life  was 
ephemeral ;  they  did  much  damage 
while  they  lasted,  but  their  time  is 
over:  Frenchwomen  are  becoming 
themselves  once  more. 

And  yet  the  movement  was  ac- 
companied by  features  which  gave  it 
an  appearance  of  vitality  and  force, 
and  contributed  to  deceive  even  the 
most  experienced  judges  of  social 
foUies.  It  had  a  literature  of  its 
ovm;  it  had  Feydeau's  novels, 
Sardou's  plays,  and  that  peculiar 
newspaper  the '  Vie  Parisienne.'  It 
was  backed  up  by  money,  by  Court 
favour,  by  the  most  exciting  form^ 
of  pleasure,  by  a  good  deal  of  sharji 
writing,  by  the  personal  action  of 
men  and  women  of  position.     It 
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succeeded  in  thoroughly  depraving 
public  taste  within  the  limit  of  its 
action.  The  toilet  of  the  actresses 
of  the  Gynmase,  the  VaricJti^s,  and 
the  Vaudeville  were  accepted  topics 
of  conversation ;  Jules  Janin — the 
critic,  the  judge,  the  thinker — wrote 
feuilhtans  upon  them  in  the  grave 
*  D6bat8,'  and  did  not  seem  to  recog- 
nise that  he  thereby  degraded  his 
pen  and  his  reputation.  The  fancy 
balls  at  the  Affaires  Etrang^^res  and 
the  ^finistry  of  Marine  were  such 
big  events  that  they  absorbed  at- 
tention a  month  before  and  after- 
wards ;  and  stories  were  eagerly  told 
and  listened  to  about  duchesses  and 
princesses  who  took  tea  with  Mr 
Worth  at  five  o'clock  to  discuss  the 
last  details  of  the  composition  of 
their  costumes,  and  who  drove  back 
to  him  at  10  p.  m.  on  their  road 
to  the  entertainment,  in  order  to  sub- 
mit their  adornments  to  one  final 
touch  from  his  skilful  hand.  As  skirts 
grew  longer,  bodies  grew  shorter; 
and  the  first  half  of  Levassor's  de- 
scription of  a  ballet -girl's  dress, 
"  Une  robe  qui  ne  commence  qu*4 
peine  et  qui  finit  tout-de-suite,"  be- 
came exactly  applicable  to  the  upper 
part  of  what  was  called  an  evening 
toilet.  Some  people,  indeed,  were 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  an  ex- 
aggeration to  pretend  that  it  *^  scarcely 
began,"  and  that  it  would  be  far 
more  exact  to  assert  that  it  did  not 
begin  at  all. 

It  was  a  curious  period.  The 
pursuit  of  material  satisfactions,  of 
the  glorification  of  vanity,  was  the 
main  object  of  the  women  who 
dressed  and  of  the  men  who  hung 
about  them.  Every  lady  spent  all 
she  had,  and  a  good  many  got  copi- 
ouslj  into  debt;  faces  were  labo- 
riously and  pinctorially  prepared 
for  the  day's  work ;  the  stinginesses 
of  nature  were  more  than  ever  com- 
pensated by  yarious  devices  adapted 
to  variouB  porta  of  the  body — ^be- 


fore, behind,  above,  below;  some- 
body else's  hair,  added  to  wadding 
and  heels,  composed  a  charming  crea- 
ture. The  clothes  which  were  put 
over  these  under  preparations  were 
violent  in  form  and  colour ;  all  the 
ordinary  theories  and  rules  of  art 
were  wilfully  disregarded;  velvet  was 
worn  in  the  summer — green,  yellow, 
and  red  were  resolutely  mixed.  Lux- 
ury reached  so  furious  a  development 
that  even  M.  Dupin — who,  after 
serving  thirteen  governments  with 
unvarying  fidelity,  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  able  to  stand  a  good 
deal — burst  out  in  the  Senate  with 
a  moral  speech  against  the  women 
of  his  time ;  but  the  ladies  it  was 
meant  for  read  it  in  the  '  Moniteur ' 
next  morning,  laughed,  and  said, 
"  Poor  old  Dupin ! "  That  was  what 
he  got  for  his  trouble.  It  needed  a 
stronger  hand  than  his  to  stop  the 
wave.  And  yet,  with  all  this  noise 
and  splashing,  the  wave  did  not 
really  hold  much  water;  it  was 
made  up  of  surface  foam.  It  seemed 
to  cover  almost  the  entire  sea  of 
life,  but  it  had  no  depth,  and  even 
its  superficial  area  was  vastly  less 
than  was  supposed.  The  majority  of 
women  are  good  and  honest,  and  arc 
more  inclined  to  the  discharge  of 
quiet  duties  than  to  the  pursuit  of 
reckless  pleasure;  it  was  but  a  mino- 
rity— a  small  minority — ^which  went 
in  for  joy  and  dress,  and  adopted 
them  as  the  sole  object  of  existence. 
Of  course  a  good  many  of  the  quiet 
wives  and  mothers  were  a  little 
tempted  by  the  glitter  round  them ; 
they  would  not  have  been  French- 
women if  they  had  been  quite 
insensible  to  the  glory  of  other 
people's  clothes :  but  their  good 
sense  and  their  innate  love  of  hon- 
esty protected  them  from  danger; 
they  stood  by  in  safety ;  they  went 
on  dressing  mildly,  and  limited  their 
outlay  to  what  their  husbands  gave. 
theuL     There  are,  however,  enough 
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"  frisky  matrons"  and  foolish  virgins 
on  this  earth  to  supply  material  for 
any  madness  which  fashion  may  set 
going.  There  are  ahundant  asses 
among  the  men  that  modem  civilisa- 
tion has  produced  who  are  always 
ready  to  applaud  excesses,,  even  if 
they  have  to  pay  for  them.  So,  with 
example  from  above  and  imitation 
from  below,  rowdy  dressing  and 
rowdy  manners  became  typical  of  the 
period,  and  will  be  long  remembered 
as  having  constituted  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  social  aspects  of  the 
Second  Empire. 

Not  that  the  members  of  the 
group  who  dressed  were  morally 
much  worse  tlian  the  people  who 
live  for  pleasure  in  other  lands. 
There  is  a  singular  equality  in  the 
dissemination  of  vice  and  virtue. 
The  accidents  of  exterior  develop- 
ment which  come  and  go  with  every 
generation  affect  but  little  more  than 
mere  externals;  they  do  not  exer- 
cise any  real  influence  on  the  inner 
condition  of  a  nation,  unless,  indeed, 
they  last  long  enough  to  acquire  a 
permanent  hold  of  its  thought  and 
action.  Women  who  seek  solely 
for  diversion  are  not  likely  anywhere 
to  do  their  duty  to  their  children ; 
and  whether  they  be  English,  French, 
or  Eussian,  their  neglect  of  home 
duties  is  probably  everywhere  the 
same.  Worldliness,  whatever  be  its 
form,  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  a  race 
or  of  an  epoch;  frivolity,  vanity, 
and  lust  of  the  eyes  have  been  pretty 
general  since  the  world  was  made, 
and  it  would  be  untrue  and  unjust 
to  describe  them  as  monopoHes  of 
the  women  of  the  Second  Empire. 
But  however  founded  this  reserva- 
tion may  be,  those  women  did  go 
singularly  far  in  the  pursuit  of  con- 
temptible enjoyments ;  they  did 
their  very  utmost  to  damage  their 
generation  by  destroying  the  higher 
objects  of  society ;  and  if  other  women 
Ao  the  same  in  varying  degree,  that 


fact  docs  not  excuse  the  Parisians 
for  setting  the  example. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  men  merit 
more   blame   than  the  women,  for 
the  latter  are  only  what  the  former 
make  them.      It  is  a  question  of 
supply  and   demand :    when  men 
want  ladies   round    them,   women 
become  ladies ;  when  men  want  the 
other  thing,  women  become  the  other 
thing.     They  model  themselves  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  their 
masters,  and  the  fluctuations  of  their 
type  and  manners  may  always  be 
taken  as  a  tolerably  safe  indication 
of    the    male    tendencies    of    the 
period.     Men  have    therefore   but 
small  right  to  complain  if  the  result 
be   bad;    it   is   mainly  their  own 
work :   they  deserve   credit  if  the 
end  is  worthy ;  they  must  take  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame  if  it  be 
the  contrary.     It  is  they  who  have 
lifted  up  cocoties  into  the  detestable 
prominence  which  they  occupy  in 
Paris;    it  is   they   who  have  led 
other  women  to  suppose  that  the 
cocotie  aspect    is    the    one  which 
pleases  men,  and  which  all  women 
whose   desire    is    to    please    must 
necessarily  pursue.     We  foreigners 
may  attribute  all  this  folly  to  the 
women  who  perpetrate  it ;  but  that 
is  unfair :   the  greatest  sinners  are 
the  men  who  ask  for  it     Women 
follow  and  obey  far  more  than  they 
originate.      Of    courae    this    argu- 
ment applies  to  the  principle  alone, 
and  does  not  reach    the    details: 
there  men  are  outside  the  question ; 
they  have  no  hand  in  the  com- 
pilation of  grotesque  adornments; 
they  like  them,  but  they  do  not 
invent  them.      They  do  not  wish 
their  wives  to  spend  £8000  a-year 
ai)ioce  on  clothes,  but  they  pay  *^^ 
bill  because  its  very  bigness  flatters 
them ;  it  is  a  merit  in  their  eyes  ^ 
have   a  wife  who   costs  so  mucl^ 
This  is  a  consequence,  exaggerated 
and  absurd,  but  still  a  consfcqueuce 
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of  the  ugliness  to  which  they  are 
themselYes  condemned  :  when  men 
hecome  able  to  dress  themselves 
with  freedom  they  will  cease  to  feel 
{»ide  in  oyeidrasing  the  women 
around  them. 

The  effect  of  these  extravagances 
has  necessarily  been  to  almost  de- 
stroy iamiiy  life  for  the  people  who 
have  indulged  in  them.  There  are 
women  in  Fiance — a  good  many, 
too— who  dress  only  for  their  hos- 
hands  and  their  firesides,  who  think 
that  they  do  their  duty  to  Gk)d  and 
themselves  in  trying  to  make  their 
homes  attractive  to  their  proprietors, 
and  who  imagine  rightly  that  they 
serve  that  purpose  hy  adorning  their 
own  persona  for  the  greater  delecta^ 
tion  of  Intimate  spectators.  But 
the  quick-hving  ladies,  who,  imtil  a 
short  time  ago,  lived  for  the  world 
at  large,  did  not  content  themsdves 
with  any  such  restricted  field  of 
action.  One  admirer  did  not  satis- 
fy their  eager  minds ;  they  went  in 
for  multitude,  and  adopted  means 
which  were  as  huge  as  the  end 
they  had  in  view.  That  some 
of  them  really  liked  their  hus- 
bands, and  had  a  sort  of  tender- 
ness for  their  children,  is  not  at  all 
impossible;  but  as  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  associate  indoor  love 
with  outside  vanities,  the  former 
was  pretty  often  abandoned  in  order 
to  be  better  able  to  attend  to  the  lat- 
ter. It  would  be  particularly  use^ 
less  to  draw  harrowing  pictures  of 
woildline88,and  of  the  damage  which 
it  has  done  to  family  joys  in  France, 
for  its  effects  are  pretty  much  the 
same  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
Piccadilly  can  tell  us  as  much  about 
it  as  we  can  learn  in  the  Champs 
Elys^ee.  We  all  perfectly  well 
know  what  it  looks  lUce  and  what  it 
produces,  only  it  is  infinitely  plea- 
santer  to  abuse  it  in  the  French  than 
in  ourselves.  It  is  very  soothing  to 
discuss  the  mote  in  our  brother^s 
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eye ;  so  we  go  in  at  the  iniquities  of 
Fiance,  as  if  we  were  all  innocence 
and  virtue  on  this  side.  It  is  true 
that  the  Parisiennes  do  encourage 
us  to  this  sort  of  action,  for  they 
have  always  exposed  their  faults  to 
the  universe  with  a  frankness  and  a 
completeness  of  which  we  can  dis- 
cover no  example  elsewhere.  Other 
people  cover  themselves  with  hy- 
pocrisies and  shams;  but  as  the 
''nation  de  trop  de  paroles"  does 
not  seem,  in  this  respect  at  least, 
to  care  what  its  neighbours  think, 
it  shows  itself  as  it  is.  Socially 
there  is  very  little  humbug  and 
scarcely  any  snobbishness  in  France. 
There  is  no  recognised  upper  class 
to  struggle  after  or  to  imitate.  Great 
as  are  the  demerits  of  the  country 
in  its  politico-moral  developments, 
it  is  singularly  free  from  the  dis- 
position either  to  revere  and  copy 
rank,  or  to  veil  its  passing  tenden- 
cies. We  see  the  French  pretty 
nearly  as  they  are;  the  good  and  the 
bad  in  them  come  out  with  full 
distinctness ;  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  so  delightfully 
easy  for  us  superior  people  to  call 
them  hard  names. 

The  bad,  however,  was  so  ter- 
ribly prominent  amongst  the  riotous 
society  of  the  ante- Sedan  period, 
that  there  is  really  some  excuse 
for  insisting  on  it  Since  the  Ee- 
gency  we  have  not  seen  such  a 
wilful  apotheosis  of  pleasure  as 
those  twenty  years  produced;  and 
of  all  the  external  forms  which  the 
movement  assumed,  woman's  dress 
was  the  most  marked  and  most 
evident  Whether  that  dress  was 
a  cause  or  a  result  is  rather  difficult 
to  determine ;  but  its  action,  though 
limited  to  a  certain  set,  was  as 
great,  within  its  sphere,  as  that  of 
any  other  of  the  deleterious  springs 
which  were  at  work.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  an  amusing  side  to 
the  question ;  but  so  there  is  to  the 
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histoiy  of  a  good  many  other  of  the 
damaging  influences  to  which  life 
is  exposed.  It  is  true  that  the 
pictures  of  contemporaneous  society 
with  which  the  ^Vie  Parisienne' 
stimulated  every  Saturday  the  appe- 
tites of  its  readers  were  extremely 
clever  and  abundantly  diverting. 
It  is  true  that  the  realities,  the 
actualities,  of  daily  talk  and  daily 
ways,  were  often  provocative  of 
much  laughter  (more  than  France 
hears  now) ;  but  after  all,  laughter 
may  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price 
— ^and  so  it  was  in  those  times. 
Brightness  and  gaiety  are  cheering 
and  tempting  ends  to  follow,  espe- 
cially when  Ufe  is  young ;  but  they 
are  none  the  loss  real  if  they  are 
innocent  and  not  too  dear.  The 
Second  Empire,  however,  was  not 
particularly  innocent^  and  no  one 
will  accuse  it  of  having  led  to 
cheapnes&  It  broke  down  the 
honest  and  wise  social  traditions 
which  preceded  it,  it  enthroned  ex- 
travagance, it  lowered  both  men  and 
women ;  and  one  of  its  most  active 
agents  towards  these  results  was 
probably  the  style  of  dress  which 
it  inaugurated. 

But  whatever  may  have  been,  the 
degree  of  moral  harm  which  was 
thus  generated,  it  was,  relatively, 
even  leas  conspicuous  than  the 
odious  corruption  of  taste  and  type 
which  grew  up  daring  those  t^en- 
ty  years.  Begarded  as  a  form  of 
art — and  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
so  considered  —  women's  dress  is 
a  manifest  indication  of  current 
ideas  on  form  and  colour.  It  does 
not  constitute  a  mere  ornament  of 
the  body.  It  is  not  limited  to 
the  expression  of  individuality  of 
conception,  or  of  any  personal 
sentiment  of  fitness  (though  that 
is  one  of  the  very  best  develop- 
ments which  it  can  assume) ;  it 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  outward 
sign  of  the  art  tendencies  of  an 


epoch.  Not  of  art  in  the  restricted 
sense  which  so  many  of  us  attribute 
to  the  word,  the  narrowart  of  pictures, 
and  of  statues,  and  of  sculpture,  but 
of  the  universal  harmonies  of  shapes 
and  tints  which  nature  shows  us 
how  to  realise,  and  which,  at  many 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  men 
and  women  have  felt  and  followed. 
This  is  the  art  which  so  disposes 
objects  round  us  that  each  presents 
the  highest  form  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  attaining,  and  produces 
in  us  the  keenest  satkfactions  which 
the  eye  can  convey.  This  is  the 
art  through  which  home  adornment 
in  furniture,  in  dress,  achieves  the 
end  of  renderii^;  life  pleasanter,  and 
of  showing  us  how  great  results  can 
be  obtained  by  litUe  means,  how 
truth  and  chann  and  taste  can  be 
insensibly  inculcated  by  the  daily 
sight  of  the  things  we  live  with. 
The  fashions  of  the  Empire  offered 
no  such  teaching ;  glare  and  eccen- 
tricity were  their  distinguiBhing 
characteristics ;  they  did  not  contain 
one  sign  of  the  higher  views  which 
the  choice  of  dress  ought  always  to 
pursue;  they  were  excessive  in  every 
detail,  especially  in  cost  The  cari- 
catures of  the  period  will  hand  down 
to  posterity  a  tolerably  c(«rect  know- 
ledge of  what  the  streets  and  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Paris  looked  like  be- 
tween December  1851  and  Septem- 
ber 1870.  French  grandchildren 
will  indeed  mock  at  the  aspect  of 
the  women  we  have  known,  at  their 
crinolines  four  yards  round,  and,  five 
years  later,  at  their  narrow  skirts 
dinging  lonnd  their  lego.  They 
will  recognise  in  them  what  they 
really  were^  ''des  femmes  remplies 
de  bijoux  et  d'elles-mdmes,"  with 
small  room  for  love  of  other  people, 
and  with  a  permanent  disposition  to 
disobey  all  the  rules  which  ought  to 
guide  Uie  choice  of  feminine  costume. 
When  all  possible  varieties  of  form 
had  been  exhausted,  the  ladies  of 
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the  period  took  up  colour,  and  if 
Germany  had  not  intervened,  they 
would  soon  have  worn  out  colour 
too,  and  have  had  nothing  left  to 
choose  from.  The  reaction  which 
has  now  set  in  is  against  all  colour ; 
women  are  wearing  tints  which  have 
no  name,  which  never  were  real  or 
fresh  or  true,  hut  which  still  do  not 
quite  reach  the  tone  which  we  de- 
sign hy  "  faded ; "  they  are  essenti- 
ally 'Mes  couleurs  provisoires,'*  as 
Paris  calls  them,  in  sympathy  with 
the  sort  of  government  which 
France  just  now  possesses,  neither 
Monarchy  nor  Eepuhlio,  neither 
reality  nor  fiction,  neither  seed  nor 
fiowei.  It  really  is  amusing  to  see 
dress  thus  fit  itself  to  the  accidents 
of  politics.  From  respectable  under 
Louis  Philippe,  it  became  noisy 
under  the  Empire,  and  has  now 
turned  to  ''provisional"  under  M. 
Thiers.  Whatever  be  its  next 
stage,  we  may,  at  aU  events,  be 
sure  that  it  will  never  grow  '*  de- 
finitive." Its  essence  is  to  change, 
not  only  with  dynasties,  but  with 
all  the  passing  fancies  which  caprice 
may  set  afloat.  It  is  as  well  that 
it  should  be  so,  for  if  the  fashions  of 
the  Empire  had  lasted,  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  all  taste  in 
France ;  such  treatment  would  have 
suffocated  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
exact  measure  of  the  style  of  a 
period  can  scarcely  be  arrived  at  by 
contemporaries ;  prejudice  and  habit 
blind  us  too  much  to  allow  us  to 
exercifle  discriminating  judgment  on 
objects  which  surround  us.  We 
csn  recognise  the  superiority  of  the 
toilet  of  both  men  and  women  dur- 
ing the  epoch  which  stretched  from 
tbe  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth 
Loins ;  we  can  all  see  how  ungrace- 
ful dress  was  under  the  Yalois,  the 
Directory,  and  the  First  Empire; 
bat  we  cannot  form  an  equally  sure 
opinion  with  reference  to  ourselves, 
yta&j  because  we  are  accustomed  to 


what  we  live  with,  partly  because  the 
dififerences  which  arise  from  year  to 
year  involve  only  modifications  of  de- 
tail, with  no  marked  change  of  charac- 
ter or  type.  As  yet,  although  we  can 
only  compare  the  details  of  difierent 
moments  of  our  generation,  we  can, 
at  all  events,  give  a  verdict  on  them 
between  themselves,  and  can,  with- 
in that  limit,  assign  to  the  ephem- 
eral fashions  of  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon III.  their  little  place  in 
history.  A  detestably  bad  one  it 
is.  Karely  has  the  theory  of  dress 
assumed  a  less  satisfactory  expres- 
sion than  during  those  twenty  years 
amongst  the  women  who,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  must  take  as 
typical  of  the  time.  Barely  has  a 
momentary  nish  of  extravagance,  in 
all  its  forms,  exercised  a  worse  influ- 
ence, artistically,  on  those  who  were 
subjected  to  it. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer 
any  arguments  in  proof  of  this ;  but 
if  there  should  still  be  people  who, 
by  long  custom  (they  can  have  no 
better  motive),  should  wish  to  defend 
the  piece  in  which  they  have  played 
a  part,  let  them  explain — ^if  anyhow 
they  can — the  merit  of  a  system 
which  is  based  on  nothing  but  the 
deification  of  money.  Since  the 
Byzantines  put  gold  and  silver  into 
pictures,  and  called  it  art,  we  have 
had  no  similar  example  of  the  ado- 
ration of  mere  glitter.  Happily  it 
is  over ;  and  if  the  Empire  should 
get  back — which  is  an  eventuality 
not  to  be  disregarded — ^we  may  pre- 
sume that  it  will  not  repeat  the  error, 
but  will  offer  another  model  to  its 
restored  subjects. 

But  even  the  Empire  did  not 
crush  out  the  true  Frenchwoman; 
she  lived  through  it,  unaffected  by 
examples;  she  maintained  the  old 
tradition  in  silent  comers;  she  is 
coming  out  again  in  her  ancient  wis- 
dom ;  she  is  once  more  ready  to 
show  Europe  what  a  woman's  dress 
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ought  to  symbolise.  Her  principle 
always  has  been  that  the  brightest 
forms,  the  most  admirable  results, 
are  attainable  by  the  simplest  means, 
and  that  they  are  utterly  independ- 
ent of  the  fictitious  splendours  which 
bank-notes  pay  for.  She  has  not 
abandoned  the  great  theory  that 
women  should  be  women  always; 
that  when  they  drift  to  rowdi- 
ncss  they  lose  their  charm;  that 
distinction  is  the  one  end  worth 
struggling  for.  And  here  it  should 
be  noticed  that  distinction  is  not, 
necessarily,  a  pure  gift  of  nature. 
Its  noblest  manifestations  are,  of 
course,  dependent  on  physical  con« 
ditions  which  no  use  of  taste,  how- 
ever cunning,  can  thoroughly  re- 
place ;  but  taste  can  do  a  vast  deal 
to  atone  for  corporeal  insufficiencies, 
and,  as  r^;ards  dress  alone,  it  is  the 
one  guide  to  perfectness.  But  taste, 
in  this  case,  means  wisdom,  tact, 
and  common-sense,  as  well  as  the  able 
handling  of  form  and  colour.  Taste 
means  suitableness  in  everything 
— ^in  the  choice  of  substances. and 
shapes  and  tints  which  fit  the  social 
condition  of  the  wearer  as  well  as  her 
personal  aspect.  It  means  not  only 
the  pursuit  of  a  harmonious  whole, 
but  the  diligent  appropriation  of  all 
the  smaller  delicacies  of  detail  which 
true  women  ought  to  practise,  so 
that  eveiy  element  of  their  dress 
may  support  critical  examination,  so 
that  no  "  faults  of  spelling"  may  be 
discovered  by  an  investigating  eye. 
And  it  means  the  realisation  of  all 
this  with  little  money.  This  was 
what  most  Frenchwomen  used  to 
reach ;  this  is  what  many  of  them 
have  never  forgotten ;  it  is  to  this 
they  are  coming  back.  When  they 
have  done  so  thoroughly  the  world 
may  safely  copy  them  once  more. 

To  a  woman  of  the  middle  class 
in  France  dress  involves  an  expendi- 
ture of  MO  a-year:  within  that 
limit  she  can  let  her  imagination 


travel ;  beyond  it  lie  forbidden 
things.  Now,  considering  that  J&60* 
is  the  price  of  one  ordinary  gown 
for  certain  other  people,  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  how  Madame. 
Somebody,  whose  husband  is  & 
small  barrister  or  a  Government 
derk,  who  owns  two  children,  and 
whose  entire  annual  income  is  j£440, 
can  be  got  up  as  she  is.  And  yet 
she  does  it,  and  a  vast  number  of 
her  sort  do  it  too,  with  identical 
success.  The  result  is  seeminglj 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
means,  but  that  is  only  an  optical 
illusion.  The  £60  form  but  one  ele- 
ment in  the  means ;  we  do  not  see 
the  rest  unless  we  look  very  closely 
for  it ;  but  when  we  have  discovered 
the  supplementary  sources  of  action 
which  contribute  to  the  end  pro- 
duced, we  are  almost  inclined  ta 
think  that  the  £60  are  a  superfluity, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  might  just 
as  well  be  managed  without  any 
money  at  alL  Amongst  the  many 
emplo3rment8  of  human  ingenuity 
it  woiQd  be  difficult  to  select  one  in 
which  inventiveness,  resolute  pur- 
pose, dexterity  of  handling,  and 
especially  utilisation  of  the  very 
smallest  chances,  are  set  to  work 
with  more  persistence  or  more  in- 
telligence. There  is  assuredly  no- 
similar  example  of  the  victory  which 
cleverness  can  win  in  battle  against 
poverty.  But  triumph  is  attain- 
able solely  by  personal  action;  in 
such  a  struggle  nothing  can  be  dele- 
gated to  others ;  the  &uthor  must  de 
everythiog  heiself — ^not,  perhaps,  the 
sewing,  which  is  a  merely  mechanical 
act,  but  the  devising,  the  arranging, 
the  fitting,  the  ordaining,  and,  more 
than  all,  ti^e  oiganising  of  the  whole,, 
so  that  it  may  present  unity  of  efibct^ 
Furthermore,  as  Frenchwomen  of 
the  class  we  are  talking  of  are  per- 
petually restoring  their  old  doUies, 
and  adapting  them  to  new  necea- 
sitiee,  it  is  dear  that  no  one  elsa 
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•could  serve  them,  for  no  one  else 
knows  what  they  possess.  Their 
liabit  of  directly  goyeming  their 
xlress  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
this  or  any  other  class.  No  French- 
woman who  respects  her  own  opin- 
ion will  allow  herself  to  be  guided 
l>y  either  a  couturihre  or  lifemme- 
de-chambre.  She  lets  them  cut  and 
^ew,  but  she  originates  herself, 
knowing,  by  her  instind;,  that  in 
no  other  way  can  she  make  her 
toilet  what  it  ought  to  be — ^repre- 
^ntative  of  herself!  The  main 
features  of  the  dressing  of  the  true 
Parisienne— of  the  woman  who  is 
always  charming,  despite  her  empty 
purse— are  individuality,  harmony, 
and  finished  detaiL 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  the 
process  in  this  loose  way ;  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  describe  it  ac- 
curately, especially  so  as  to  enable 
others  to  try  their  hand  at  it.  The 
end  is  peculiar  to  France.  It  can- 
not be  attained  unless  it  be  realised 
by  the  imagination  before  it  is  pro- 
duced materially.  To  say  ^'  I  will 
have  a  black  silk  dress "  is  an  ab- 
stract proposition,  containing  no  sort 
of  specific  meaning  beyond  that 
which  strictly  belongs  to  the  three 
words  which  form  it  But  to  the 
true  female  mind  the  phrase  a  "black 
silk  dress  "  is  susceptible  of  a  thou- 
sand senses  and  of  as  many  associa- 
tioi»,  particularly  to  woien  ^ho. 
both  by  pecuniary  necessity  and  by 
personal  disposition,  do  not  stumble, 
haphazard,  into  their  clothes,  but 
caziefully  weigh  them  out  and  use 
much  comparison*  Their  work  is 
essentially  one  of  choice  and  cal- 
culation, restricted,  of  course,  in 
execution,  by  economy  and  by 
the  accidents  of  individual  talent, 
but  absolutely  limitless  in  gene- 
ral theory  and  idea.  A  black  silk 
dress  may  assume  almost  as  many 
forms  as  sunset  clouds  can  ofier. 
It  is  in  selection   between   these 


forms  —  it  is  in  the  character 
and  expression  given  to  the  product 
— ^that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
wearer  come  to  light,  that  the 
woman  shows  out  herself,  that 
the  Parisienne  stands  alone.  The 
gown  is,  however,  but  one  element 
of  the  whole — the  largest  and  most 
apparent,  it  is  true,  but  not  the 
most  important,  for  a  cotton  dress 
worth  fifteen  francs  may  speak  up 
with  equal  power,  and  may  proclaim 
with  as  loud  a  voice,  the  merit  of 
its  author.  The  boots,  the  gloves, 
the  sash,  the  hat,  the  parasol,  the 
linen  •  above  all,  subscribe  more 
largely  still  to  the  tone  and  type  of 
a  well-dressed  woman :  it  is  to  them 
that  the  experienced  eye  turns  curi- 
ously in  order  to  determine  the  ex- 
act degree  of  her  perfection  in  this 
branch  of  merit.  No  one  who  really 
knows  and  feels  what  dress  ought 
to  imply  will  limit  observation  to  a 
skirt;  the  dissection  will  be  rapid 
but  complete ;  it  will  extend  to  every 
detail — ^handis,  feet,  hair,  and  under- 
garments, will  each  receive  a  scruti- 
nising glance,  and  opinion  will  be 
formed  on  the  assemblage  of  them 
all,  not  on  any  single  element.  In 
Paris,  and  elsewhere  in  France,  there 
are  crowds  of  women  who  come  out 
reproachless  from  these  ruthless  ex- 
aminations, the  reason  being  that 
they  know  beforehand  that  they  will 
be  subjected  to  them,  and  prepare  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  not  amongst  cun- 
ning artists  such  as  these  that  one 
sees  jewels  worn  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, or  gloves  with  holes  in  them, 
or  stockings  dangling  round  the 
ankles,  twisted  like  the  screw  of  a 
music-stool,  or  hanging  helplessly 
like  Turkish  trousers.  It  is  not 
they  whose  linen  ever  shows  a  stain, 
or  who  add  coarse  embroidery  to 
their  hidden  vestments.  Delicacy 
and  fitness  are  their  immediate 
means,  harmony  their  object,  chann 
their  final  end ;  and  they  reach  it  alL 
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These  are  trae  women  in  one  of  blind-eyed,  ordinaij  people,  irho  are 
the  most  feminine  senses  of  the  so  terribly  abundant  in  French  de- 
title — it  is  they  who  brighten  np  so  partments,  who  are  incapable  of 
many  homes  in  France — it  is  they  comprehending  the  most  elementary 
who  of  late  years  have  angrily  re-  of  the  laws  of  fitness ;  who  wear 
sisted  the  barbarian  onslaughts  of  leather  boots  with  a  muslin  dress ; 
money  and  bad  taste — it  is  they  cameo  brooches  stuck  in  the  middle 
who  have  preserved  unweakened  the  of  their  chests;  feathers,  flowers,  and 
traditions  of  their  mothers — ^it  is  to  lace  in  resolute  confusion — really 
them  that  we  now  should  look  for  just  like  Englishwomen.  Sins  of 
teaching  and  example.  But  they  do  this  kind  do  not  shock  them :  the 
not  think  of  us ;  their  field  of  action  is  poor  creatures  do  not  see  them ;  they 
indoors;  they  do  not  care  for  foreign  suppose  it  is  all  right,  and  have  no 
imitators;  their  work  is  done  for  qualms  of  conscience.  And  yet, 
themselves  and  their  own  children,  next  door  to  them,  there  may  be  one 
Their  girls  grow  up  in  contact  with  of  those  perfect  models  we  were  talk- 
sound  theories  on  dress,  in  constant  ing  of  just  now — a  model  with  no 
practice  of  the  delicate  science  of  students  and  no  admirers,  like  that 
self-adornment,  but  with  the  con-  rose  we  heard  of  in  our  youth,  which 
viction  that  its  highest  truths  lie  wasted  its  sweetness  on  the  desert 
in  simplicity,  in  the  resolute  avoid-  air.  This  seems  to  show  that  the 
ance  of  all  violence,  of  all  waste,  of  faculty  of  rightly  appreciating  dress 
all  unnecessary  outlay.  At  fourteen  is  either  a  natural  gift  or  a  result 
years  old,  those  girls  can  cut  out  of  early  teaching;  anyhow,  it  is 
their  own  dresses ;  at  ten  they  can  probable  that  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
trim  bonnets,  and  can  hold  forth  quire  it  in  after-life,  unless  in  rare 
learnedly  on  the  theory  exhibited  in  cases  and  imder  special  circum- 
their  mother's  practice.  Education  stances  of  example  and  assistance, 
such  as  this  makes  wonderfully  It  shows,  also,  that  though  the  high- 
handy  women ;  they  know  how  to  est  types  of  dressing  are  to  be 
use  their  fingers  for  pretty  nearly  found  in  France,  they  are  not  a 
everything.  Skill  in  dress  leads  on  to  necessary  property  of  the  entire 
other  skills ;  the  sentiment  of  art  in  nation.  They  must  be  regarded  as 
its  personal  application,  opens  out  developments  of  a  special  capacity 
the  mind  to  its  larger  teachings,  under  favourable  conditions,  rather 
Eegaided  from  this  point  of  view —  than  as  an  inherent  right  The 
which,  though  it  may  seem  exag-  better  class  of  Frenchwomen  have 
gerated  to  persons  who  hear  of  it  grown  slowly,  with  each  other's 
for  the  first  time,  is  incontestably  help,  to  the  height  which  they 
sound  —  Dress  acquires  a  new  have  now  attained ;  their  talent  has 
use;  it  ceases  to  be  an  exhibition  become  transmissible  to  their  chil* 
of  vanity,  or  of  low-class  ability ;  it  dren  (Mr  Darwin  has  not  thought  of 
takes  ito  place  amongst  the  useful  that  example  of  natural  selection), 
elements  of  instruction;  it  helps  but  unequally  and  capriciously; 
women  along  the  road  to  know-  they  have  not  communicated  it 
ledge.  to  the  whole  crowd  round  them, 

But,  alas  !  this  pretty  picture  does  and  the  crowd  remains  incapable  of 

not  apply  to  everybody.     It  is  so  imitation,  or  even  of  comprehension, 

pleasant  that  it  is  particularly  dis-  It  does   not   know  how  much  a 

agreeable  to  turn  away  from  it  to  woman  augments  her  power  by  a 

the  crowds  of  utterly  incompetent,  well  -  calculated    use  of  carefully  - 
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selected  omamenty  or  bow  a  motlier 
can  help  her  child  to  acquire  the 
appreciation  of  shape  and  colour  by 
the  study  of  her  daily  dress. 

Bearded  as  one  of  the  occnpa- 
ti<ni8  which  ought  to  fill  up  women's 
time  at  home,  the  preparation  of 
clothes  is  natural  and  legitimate. 
All  the  world  cannot  be  rich 
enough  to  pass  its  time  in  pleasure 
or  in  intdlectual  pastimes;  the 
mass  of  ns  spend  our  Hves  with 
less  money  than  we  should  like  to 
haTCy  and  in  a  consequent  constant 
effofrt  to  diminish  our  impecuniosity 
by  our  labour.  Men  trade  and 
speculate  and  do  various  other 
things  for  this  end;  women,  who, 
unless  exceptionally,  have  no  direct 
power  of  earning  cash,  can  only  try 
to  satisfy  their  longings  by  indoor 
work  for  their  own  account.  Fool- 
ish people,  who  think  it  beneath 
their  grandeur  to  make  their  own 
gowns  and  bonnets,  are  rare  in 
fiance;  there,  even  the  richer 
classes  generally  consider  it  to  be  a 
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duty  to  help  themselves  to  some 
degree,  and  to  know,  at  all  events, 
how  to  sew. 

But  whether  or  not  it  be  admitted 
that  the  subject  is  susceptible  of 
these  accessory  merits,  most  of  us 
will  own  that  a  well-dressed  woman 
is  an  agreeable  thing  to  look  at.  We 
do  not  all  agree  as  to  what  a  well- 
dressed  woman  is,  and  there  is  room 
for  a  very  pretty  quarrel  between 
the  advocates  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish views  upon  the  matter;  but 
the  principle  remains  unimpaired, 
even  though  its  forms  of  realisation 
are  open  to  discussion.  Even  in 
France  itself,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
has  been  a  fight  between  two  types; 
one  of  them  is  nearly  suppressed  at 
last,  and  the  other  one  is  slowly  re- 
gaining its  old  supremacy;  but  we 
English  people,  after  all,  can  regard 
it  only  as  an  admirable  curiosity: 
we  are  incapable  of  imitating  it,  for 
the  same  reason  which  prevents  our 
learning  how  to  cook — our  women 
cannot  do  it. 
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THE  PUNDRAPORE  RESIDENCY. 


Few  events  have  caused  so  great  a 
sensation  among  Indian  officials  as 
did  the  appearance  of  a  'Oazette' 
announcing  the  appointment  of 
Captain  Jones  of  the  27th  Bengal 
Cavalry  —  the  Jungly  wallahs  —  to 
the  political  agency  of  the  Pundra- 
pore State.  The  causes  of  an  Afghan 
war  had  been  more  easily  accounted 
for  than  the  selection  of  a  man  who 
could  not  command  an  ounce  of 
interest  from  head  to  tail  of  the 
service.  The  post  was  one  of  the 
most  coveted  appointments  in  India. 
Sir  Bothie  Murkus  had,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  refused  the  entreaties  of 
a  host  of  GushingtonSy  Battles,  and 
Pendlows,  whose  genealogical  trees 
might  have  convinced  the  most 
sceptical  of  their  special  fitness  for 
the  Pundrapore  Eesidency.  The 
same  venerable  statesman  affirmed 
to  his  disappointed  relatives  that 
the  wires  were  pulled  by  a  hand 
which  he  could  not  venture  to  op- 
pose. What  was  this  mystery  of 
the  hidden  hand)  All  Calcutta 
talked  of  nothing  else;  and  from 
Cossipore  to  Grarden  Beach  the 
wonderful  appointment  of  Captain 
Jones  to  the  Pundrapore  Besidency 
was  in  everybody's  mouth.  No  one 
had  more  reason  to  be  surprised 
than  the  officer  who  was  thus  un- 
expectedly brought  before  the  pub- 
lic When  Captain  Jones  was 
solemnly  interrogated  by  his  colonel 
in  the  presence  of  the  brigadier  and 
other  field-officers  of  the  station,  he 
declared,  upon  his  honour  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,  that  he  had 
not  a  single  relative  either  in  the 
Court  of  Directors  or  in  the  Board 
of  Control — ^that  he  had  never  seen 
the  Governor-General — ^and  that  he 
hardly  knew  the  names  of  the 
members  of  Council  or  secretaries 


to  Government.  And  upon  cross- 
examination  he  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  only  connec- 
tion between  his  family  and  India 
arose  from  his  uncle  having  kept 
a  grocer's  shop  in  the  East  India 
Docks,  where  the  old  man  had 
amassed  enough  of  money  to  pur^ 
chase  Company's  paper,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  cavalry  cadetship  for  his 
nephew.  Had  the  occasion  been 
one  of  less  importance,  Jones  would 
have  scrupled  to  be  so  frank  with 
his  brother  officers.  He  had  hither- 
to been  somewhat  reticent  upon  the 
subject  of  his  family,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  obscure  hints  that 
its  origin  was  Welsh  and  princely. 
But  Captain  Jones  felt  that  romano- 
ing  would  be  dangerous  at  such  a 
juncture;  and  the  brigadier  went 
away  more  puzzled  than  before. 

Had  Jones  seen  his  name  in  the 
'Gazette'  as  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Bath,  it  would  not  have 
occasioned  him  more  surprise  than 
did  the  notification  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Pundrapore  Besidency. 
To  purchase  out  his  seniors  step  by 
step,  and  to  retire  from  the  service 
in  process  of  time  with  the  title  of 
Colonel,  had  been  the  very  moderate 
limit  of  Jones's  ambition.  His 
leisure  moments  were  frequently 
devoted  to  the  composition  of  epi- 
taphs, in  which  he  described  him- 
self as  having  been  ''for  z  years 
The  Gallant  and  Besolute  Leader 
of  the  27th  Bengal  Cavalry— the 
Jungl3rwallahs,"  "  The  Brave  and 
Accomplished  Commandant,"  "Who 
lived  like  a  Soldier  and  died 
like  a  Christian,"  with  many  other 
similar  expressions  of  self-apprecia- 
tion. Treasured  up  in  one  comer 
of  his  desk  lay  a  design  for  a  mural 
tablet,  with  an  inscription  as  long 
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as  a  modem  biography.  This,  as 
Jones  had  told  Comet  Sniggers  in 
confidence,  was  a  memorial  that  his 
sorrowing  relatives  would  probably 
erect  in  Cheltenham  Church,  near 
which  town  he  meant  to  set  up  his 
8ta£f  when  his  campaigning  days 
were  over.  Sniggers  also  informed 
the  mess  that  Jones  had  shown  him 
the  plan  of  a  cenotaph  overshadowed 
by  two  palm-trees,  erected,  as  the 
l4end  ^d.  «By  ius  grateful  and 
devoted  soldiers,  Who  reverenced 
him  as  a  Father,  And  worshipped 
him  as  a  Leader."  In  the  design 
fortius  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture, 
two  native  troopers,  in  the  flowing 
turbans  and  tight-fitting  jackets  of 
the  JunglywaUahs,  were  represented 
as  bending  over  their  wounded  or 
dying  commander,  whose  arm  was 
strained  in  the  effort  to  wave  above 
his  head  his  broken  sword.  Hound 
the  base  were  skuUs,  cross-bones, 
and  other  mortuary  emblems,  under- 
stood to  be  the  remains  of  Sikhs 
and  A^hans  who  had  fallen  by  the 
sabre  of  the  recumbent  warrior. 
The  tears  had  stood  in  Jones's  eyes 
as  he  showed  these  tributes  of  affec- 
tion to  his  subaltern,  who  gave,  in 
tmn,  many  assurances  of  sympathy 
and  promises  of  secrecy.  These 
promises  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Sniggers  from  acquainting  the  mess 
urith  the  little  weakness  of  their 
brother  officer ;  and  for  many  a  day 
after,  Jones  had  to  submit  to  being 
dabbed  ''Old  MortaUty"  at  the 
mess-table  of  the  JunglywaUahs. 

Probably  the  whole  Bengal  army 
did  not  contain  a  more  ungainly 
figure  than  that  of  the  new.  Eesident 
He  stood  six  feet  high,  with  a  thin 
chest  and  round  shoulders.  The 
knees  of  his  long  spindle-1^  were 
eonstantly  coming  into  collision,  and 
the  natural  pallor  of  his  lean  sal- 
lorw  istce  was  set  off  by  a  stiff  black 
mustache,  gaunt  cheeks,  and  a  chin 
generally  half-shaven.    All  the  rid- 


ing-masters in  hor  Majesty's  service 
could  not  have  given  him  a  decent 
seat  in  the  saddle  within  the  com- 
pass of  an  ordinary  lifetime;  nor 
could  the  smartest  drill-sergeant  in 
India  have  induced  him  to  keep  the 
step  for  five  successive  minutes  when 
widking  in  company.  It  was  a  joke 
in  the  regiment  that  Jones  turned 
away  his  head  when  fencing,  and 
shut  his  eyes  when  shooting.  His 
unprepossessing  appearance  might 
have  passed  unnoticed  but  for  the 
gaucherie  of  his  manner,  which  in 
the  society  of  ladies  was  especial- 
ly painful.  At  balls,  where  Jones 
underwent  self-torments  to  make 
himself  agreeable,  it  was  remarked 
that  everybody  whom  he  asked  to 
dance  was  engaged,  and  that  even 
the  permanent  waU-flowers  found 
pretexts  for  declining  his  attentions. 
It  was  at  Bustlepore,  where  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  holding  a 
levee  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Sikh  war,  that  Jones,  in  making 
his  bow,  jerked  his  head  so  close  to 
his  Excellency's  stomach,  that  Sir 
George  started  back  and  demanded 
with  an  oath  "who  the  clumsy 
ogre  was?"  Jones  passed  along 
with  his  white  face  yet  a  shade 
whiter,  and  something  like  tears  in 
his  grey  eyes,  but  no  one  ever  heard 
him  complain  of  the  Chiefs  rude- 
ness ;  and  old  Colonel  Gargoyle  of 
the  JunglywaUahs,  whose  word  was 
law  upon  aU  matters  of  etiquette, 
declared  that  Jones  was  more  of  a 
gentleman  than  Sir  George  BUtzen. 
The  Pundrapore  Eesidency  was 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  patronage 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment. Successive  Governor-Gener- 
als had  filled  the  appointment  with 
their  favourite  aides-de-camp  and 
private  secretaries ;  and  when  there 
was  nobody  in  particular  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  a  distinguished  officer 
from  either  branch  of  the  public 
service  had  generaUy  been  selected. 
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Thojlast  Resident,  the  Hon.  Cap- 
tain Grantley,  was  the  near  relative 
of  a  former  Govemor-Greneral,  and 
he  consequently  enjoyed  a  full  mea- 
sure of  the  present  ruler's  hatred. 
And  his  lordship  was  at  no  loss  for 
opportunities  of  evincing  his  feel- 
ings towards  Captain  Grantley.  The 
Pundrapore  territories  were  at  that 
time  in  what  the  Calcutta  news- 
papers call  a  state  of  chronic  an- 
archy. Mozuffer  Jung,  the  last  ruler, 
a  politic  Mussulman,  who  had  kept 
fiends  with  all  parties,  had  been 
dead  for  about  two  years.  His 
youngest  and  favourite  wife,  a  Per- 
sian beauty  who  had  cost  five  thou- 
sand rupees  at  Herat,  had  managed 
to  secure  the  regency  of  the  State, 
the  custody  of  her  infant  son,  and 
the  control  over  the  other  three 
wives  and  miscellaneous  female  ap- 
purtenances of  the  harem.  The 
British  Government,  knowing  the 
favourite  Begum's  capacity  for  in- 
trigue and  mischief-making,  6tix)ngly 
opposed  this  arrangement ;  and  the 
late  Kawab  had  been  incessantly 
urged  to  commit  the  administration 
of  the  State  to  his  Prime  Minister, 
a  Mahratta  Brahmin,  upon  whose 
fidelity  and  steadfastness  the  Gov- 
ernment could  with  confidence  rely. 
But  it  soon  became  apparent  that 
Captain  Grantley  would  do  little  to 
promote  the  policy  of  Government. 
The  fair  Persian  made  the  best  of 
the  opportunities  which  her  secluded 
life  afforded,  to  captivate  the  Resi- 
dent soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pun- 
drapore ;  and  Captain  Grantley  was 
a  man  of  too  much  gallantry  and 
too  little  prudence  to  decline  the 
flirtation.  The  result  was  that  he 
allowed  himself  to  become  the  in- 
strument of  carrying  out  the  Be- 
gum's projects,  and  of  thwarting 
the  instructions  which  Sir  Eothie 
Murkus,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  kept 
continually  dinning  into  his  ears. 
After  the  Nawab's  death,  the  Be- 


gum became  less  guarded  in  her  in- 
trigues, and  Captain  Grantley  still 
more  infatuated.  The  Calcutta  pa* 
pers  clamoured  for  his  withdrawal, 
and  "  Brutus,"  and  *'  Indignation," 
and  "  True  Briton,"  and  '*  Anglo- 
Indian,"  and  all  the  other  noms  de 
plume  of  newspaper  letter-writerSy 
were  constantly  employed  to  ex- 
press the  public  disgust  at  Captain 
Grantley's  proceedings.  But  Cap- 
tain Grantley's  noble  relative  was 
now  all-powerful  in  the  Board  of 
Control;  and  so  the  Captain  snapped 
his  fingers  at  the  Calcutta  press,  for 
he  knew  that  the  Governor-General 
would  not  dare  to  adopt  its  extremo 
suggestions. 

There  was  then  an  uneasy  feeling 
among  the  British  in  Hmdostan. 
The  Sikhs  had  not  yet  been  finally 
crushed,  and  their  chieftains  were 
swaggering  about  through  the  Pun- 
jab, talking  of  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  time  when  Kunjeet  would 
drive  the  British  into  the  sea.  Dost 
Mahomed,  too,  was  looking  down 
from  Cabul  with  a  troubled  counte- 
nance at  the  progress  of  the  red- 
coated  Kaffirs.  And,  what  was  still 
more  serious,  there  was  much  dis- 
content among  the  powerful  Rajpoot 
chieftains,  who  fretted  impatiently 
at  the  checks  imposed  by  the  Brit- 
ish upon  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
their  feudal  power.  In  all  intrigues 
of  the  day  the  Begum  of  Pundrapore 
took  a  prominent  part  Her  agents 
were  in  every  petty  court,  foment- 
ing all  causes  of  discontent,  and 
encouraging  the  Rajahs  to  unite 
together  for  the  assertion  of  their 
independence.  Symptoms  of  open 
disaffection  had  been  more  than 
once  manifested  in  Pundrapore, 
until  the  Government  thought  it 
necessary  to  impress  upon  the 
chiefs  the  uselessness  of  ingubor- 
dination  by  a  display  of  troops. 
Sir  George  Blitzen,  with  a  brilliant 
staff,   escorted  by  a  cavalry  regi- 
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menty  and  by  large  detaclunents  of  voutly  that  the  State  would  really 
infiEuitiy  and  artillery,  entered  Pun-  revolt,  that  he  might  obtain  some 
drapore  with  the  ostensible  object  of  satisfaction  for  the  slights  ho  was 
paying  his  respects  to  the  Begum,  receiving.  If  anything  could  have 
Sir  George  was  a  courtier  of  the  added  to  the  bitterness  of  these 
Carlton  House  and  Pavilion  school,  ai&onts,  it  would  have  been  the 
and  his  first  impulse  was  to  pacify  studied  deference  with  which  the 
the  State  by  subduing  the  heart  of  Begimi  treated  Captain  Grantley's 
its  ruler.  Eut  the  Begum  would  counsels.  Sir  George  did  his  best  to 
listen  to  none  of  his  fine  speeches,  pay  back  the  Begum  by  bullying 
She  was  at  no  loss  to  divine  what  her  favourite;  but  Captain  Grantley, 
had  procured  her  the  honour  of  his  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  was  al- 
Excellency's  visit,  and  she  determin-  most  wholly  independent  of  the 
ed  to  express  her  dislike  for  the  militaiy  authorities,  and  he  did  not 
Grovemment  by  slighting  its  repre-  give  himself  much  trouble  about 
sentative.  A  grand  durbar  was  what  his  Excellency  said  or  did. 
held  in  the  palace  for  his  Excel-  Sir  George  at  length  marched  out  of 
lency's  reception,  and  Sir  George  Pundrapore  in  a  fury,  and  reported 
took  his  seat  upon  the  right  hand  to  the  Government  that  the  only 
of  the  B^um  with  so  many  high-  salvation  for  the  Pundrapore  State 
flown  compliments  and  expressions  was  the  deposition  of  the  Begum, 
of  regard,  that  Captain  Gulstan,  his  and  the  immediate  recall  and  degra- 
Persian  Secretary,  could  hardly  find  dation  of  the  Eesident.  The  for- 
words  to  convey  to  the  Begum  the  mer  could  only  be  done  with  the 
due  warmth  of  the  Chiefs  s^ection.  authority  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
Her  Highness  in  turn  complimented  and  there  was  little  hope  that  its 
Sir  George,  and  expressed  her  sor-  members  would  assume  so  grave  a 
row  that  his  Excellency  should  be  responsibility  to  gratify  Sir  George, 
compelled  to  serve  so  far  from  his  "Who  was  no  favourite  in  Cannon 
native  country  at  his  advanced  age.  Bow.  On  the  other  hai\d.  Captain 
How  sad  it  was  that  the  young  Ma-  Grantley's  noble  protector  was  the 
haranee  of  Frangistan  should  have  referee  of  the  Board  upon  all  poll- 
no  younger  warriors  to  command  tical  questions,  and  the  Govemor- 
her  forces,  that  she  must  send  the  General  was  too  prudent  a  states- 
father  of  grandfathers  to  lead  her  man  to  draw  down  upon  himself  the 
soldien  in  India.  The  well-padded  ire  of  his  predecessor  by  the  recall  of 
breast  of  Sir  George  quivered  with  the  Eesident.  Fortunately  for  his 
scarce  concealed  anger  at  the  taunt.  Excellency,  the  residency  of  Kaifia- 
as  Gulstan  trembUngly  translated  bad  just  then  fell  vacant,  and  to  this 
it,  toning  down  the  sneer  as  much  post  Captain  Grantley  was  at  once 
as  he  dwed.  It  was  Sir  George's  promoted  downstairs.  His  salaiy 
weakness  to  look  twenty  years  was  not  diminished,  and  as  his 
younger  than  his  age ;  and  barber,  duties  were  confined  to  the  pay- 
dentist,  and  tailor  had  done  their  ment  of  an  annual  pension,  and  the 
oimoet  to  support  the  delusion,  forwarding  of  a  weekly  budget  of 
This  was  but  the  beginning  of  hosti-  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
litiee  ;  and  afl&ont  after  affront,  but  cipient  to  the  Foreign  Office,  he 
always  within  the  bounds  of  diplo-  had  little  ground  for  grumbling ; 
matic  courtesy,  was  offered  to  his  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Exoellaicy  daring  his  stay  in  Pun-  Captain  Jones  took  charge  of  the 
drapore,  until  be  began  to  pray  de-  Pundrapore  Residency. 
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The  Jungljwallabs  gave  a  dinner 
to  their  departing  comrade,  and 
«aid  so  many  kind  things  about 
him  that  Jones  really  began  to 
believe  in  himself,  and  to  think 
that  the  Governor  -  General  had 
«hown  great  discrimination  in  fill- 
ing up  the  Pundrapore  agency. 

"  I  should  not  wonder,  my  boy," 
«aid  old  Gargoyle,  after  many 
bumpers  of  ''  Simpkin  "  had  been 
•quaffed  to  the  success  of  the  new 
diplomatist^  ''but  that,  after  all, 
you  owe  your  success  to  the  Begum 
herself.  Her  ladyship  may  have 
seen  and  fancied  you  when  we 
marched  through  Pundrapore  last 
relief  time,  and  have  hocussed  the 
G.-G.  into  sending  you  to  console 
her  for  the  loss  of  that  puppy 
Grantley." 

Jones  blushed,  and  the  mess  set 
up  a  roar  of  laughter,  as  they  were 
in  duty  bound  to  do,  at  this  witti- 
cism of  the  colonel's,  while  M'Go- 
nigil,  the  senior  captoin  and  chief 
Adonis  of  the  regiment,  who  would 
himself  have  gladly  accepted  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Pundrapore 
Eesidency,  not  excluding  the  Be^ 
^um,  threw  a  contemptuous  glance 
across  the  table,  and  muttered, "  The 
divil  resave  her  oisight  if  she  did/' 

Captain  Jones  arrived  in  Calcutta, 
and  put  up  at  Spence's,  where  he 
«oon  found  that  the  Besident  of 
Pundrapore  was  a  very  different 
personage  from  the  young  cadet 
who  had  lived  there  upon  a  hun- 
tlred  rupees  armonth  twelve  years 
before.  Khidtnuighars  fiew  to  an- 
ticipate his  orders,  putikahrwdUaJis 
pulled  as  if  for  life  or  death  when- 
ever he  came  into  their  vicinity, 
and  even  the  manager  of  the 
hotel  —  great  man  as  he  was  — 
bowed  with  an  appearance  of  po- 
liteness   when  Captain  Jones  ap- 


peared in  the  breakfast-room  of  a 
morning.  At  the  club  in  Chow- 
ringhee,  every  one  who  had  tho 
slightest  acquaintance  with  him 
asked  him  to  dinner,  and  people 
whose  names  were  scarcely  known 
to  him  offered  him  their  carriages 
for  a  drive  on  the  course.  So  much 
for  being  a  political  officer  on  fifteen 
hundred  a-month,  thought  Jones, 
as  he  blessed  the  hour  when  he 
had  been  gazetted  to  the  Political 
Department  There  was  still  one 
ordeal  to  be  gone  through :  he  must 
report  himself  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  receive  his  instructions;  and 
he  much  feared  the  result,  if  Sir 
Bothie  Murkus  were  to  subject  him 
to  a  cross-examination  upon  the 
duties  of  a  Political  Agent  He 
had  read  all  the  article  '' Pundra- 
pore" in '  Thornton's  Gazetteer,'  and 
had  attempted  to  commit  to  memory 
the  six  treaties  which  the  British 
Government  had  made  with  the 
rulers  of  that  State,  none  of  which 
had  ever  been  worth  the  parch- 
ment that  bore  the  originals.  And 
when  he  had  mastered  the  Foreign 
Secretary's  '*  Thoughts  on  the  Duty 
of  British  Intervention  in  Native 
States,"  and  the  Under-Secretary's 
''Notes  on  Annexation,"  and  ike 
Deputy  Under-Secretary's  "Quoua- 
que  Tandem :  A  Plea  for  the  De- 
position of  Indian  Despots,"  he 
thought  he  might  venture  into  the 
lion's  mouth,  and  he  accordingly 
sought  the  sanctum  of  Sir  Bothie 
Murkus. 

As  he  passed  through  the  Deputy 
Under-Secretary's  room,  that  gentle- 
man, who  was  engaged  witii  the 
editor  of  the  'Bengal  Peon,'  ab- 
ruptly broke  off  the  conversation, 
and  stared  at  Captain  Jones  as  if 
his  eyeballs  would  start  from  their 
sockets.      In  the  next  apartment, 
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where  the  Under-SecretaT}^  a  small 
young  gentleman  of  weak  eyesight 
and  biUoos  temperament,  was  simi- 
larly occupied  with  the  editor  of 
the  '  John  Bull/  he  was  honoured 
with  an  equal  share  of  attention. 
Mr  Waspbite  wiped  his  spectacles, 
put  them  on,  and  said,  "  God  bless 
me!  are  you  Captain  Jones,  the 
Pundrapore  mani "  and  having 
reoeiyed  an  affirmative  bow,  he 
again  said,  '^  God  bless  me  ! "  and 
appeared  quite  struck  by  the  cir- 
cumstance. At  the  next  door  stood 
Sir  Bothie  himself,  shaking  hands 
with  the  editor  of  the  'Padrepore 
Monitor  and  Weekly  Evangelist,' 
for  the  Foreign  Office  knew  well 
the  valae  of  cultivating  the  Exeter 
Kail  interest.  Though  Sir  Eothie 
had  more  politeness  than  his  sub- 
ordinates, he  too  seemed  to  share 
in  the  general  curiosity,  and  he  sub- 
jected Captain  Jones  to  a  critical 
examination  as  he  conducted  him 
into  his  office. 

"And  so  you're  the  new  Resi- 
dent of  Pundrapore,  are  you,  hey  1 " 
said  Sir  Eothie,  as  he  seated  him- 
self at  his  desk;  "I  suppose  you 
did  not  expect  such  promotion, 
ehl" 

"  I  did  not,  sir;  but  I  assure  you 
I  am  very  grateful  for  it,"  said 
Jones,  modestly ;  "  and  I  hope  I 
shall  prove  to  Government  that  its 
confidence  has  not  been  misplaced. 
May  I  ask  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  my  good  fortune  1 " 

"Oh,  to  nobody  in  particular. 
The  Government  of  Bengal  always 
knows  where  to  lay  its  finger  upon 
the  right  man.  And  now  for  your 
instructions — here  they  are.  And 
Captain  Jones,  if  I  were  you,  I 
would  foUow  Mr  Harcourt's  advice 
as  much  as  possible.  He  has  been 
long  in  the  Kesidency,  and  knows 
its  way&  I  shan't  detain  you 
longer ;  but  stay,  I  think  the  Com- 
mander-in-<]lhief  had  something  to 


say  to  you.  You  know  he  has  just 
returned  from  Pundrapore  1  Well, 
Fm  going  now  to  Government 
House,  where  we  shall  meet  Sir 
Geoige.  You  may  as  well  come 
along  with  me." 

Jones  trembled  as  the  recollection 
of  the  fatal  day  at  Bustlepore,  when 
his  awkwardness  had  imperilled  the 
portly  paunch  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  flashed  across  his  mind ;  but 
duty  compels  the  soldier  up  to  the 
cannon's  mouth,  and  Jones  resigned 
himself  with  a  sigh  to  the  prospect 
of  meetiDg  Sir  Greoige  Blitzen. 

He  was,  however,  spared  the  pain 
of  an  interview.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  already  entered  his 
carriage,  and  was  driving  off  as  Sir 
Eothie  and  Captain  Jones  came 
into  the  compound.  "Hey,  Sir 
George,  Sir  George !  this  is  Captain 
Jones,  the  new  Eesident  of  Pundra- 
pore, whom  you  wished  to  see  !" 
cried  the  Foreign  Secretary;  but  the 
Chief's  impatient  horses  would  not 
be  stayed.  Sir  Geoige  put  his  head 
out  of  the  carriage  and  threw  a  pene- 
trating glance  in  the  direction  of  our 
hero.  "  All  right,"  he  cried ;  "  I  am 
off  to  Banackpore  to  inspect  the 
station.  Ugly  as  ever,  Springer,"  he 
muttered  to  his  aide-de-camp ;  '^  he 
is  just  the  man  I  wanted ;"  and  his 
Excellency  was  whirled  away,  leav- 
ing Jones  and  Sir  Eothie  standing 
on  the  steps  of  Government  House. 

"  It's  all  right,  I  suppose,"  said 
Sir  Eothie ;  "  if  he  had  had  anything 
particular  to  say  to  you  I  daresay 
he  would  have  said  it.  I  suppose 
he  just  wanted  to  congratulate  you. 
Grood-byCy  Captain  Jones.  I  hope 
you'll  have  a  pleasant  time  of  it. 
Take  care  and  don't  be  fascinated 
by  the  Begum;"  and  Sir  Eothie 
disappeared  within  the  penetralia  of 
Government  House. 

The  Calcutta  journals  next  morn- 
ing had  each  a  leader  upon  the  Pun- 
drapore   Eesidency.      The    'Joha 
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Bull'  said  that  the  time  had  come  Monitor*  said  the  others  were  all 
-when  the  British  public  must  de-  wrong,  and  that  there  were  special 
mand,  by  its  representatives,  an  reasons  for  Captain  Jones's  appoini- 
impartial  review  of  the  exercise  of  ment — reasons  which  could  not  at 
the  Governor -General's  patronage,  the  present  moment  be  laid  with 
"  When  we  see  the  public  interest  propriety  before  the  public ;  and  so 
sacrificed  to  private  considerations,  people  began  to  think  that  Jones 
and  nameless  and  unknown  men  must  be  somebody  after  all,  for  the 
promoted  to  positions  which  they  'Padrepore  Monitor' woa  supposed 
are  perfectly  unqualified  to  fill,  it  is  to  have  good  information  about 
the  duty  of  a  free  and  conscientious  what  went  on  in  the  back  staircasee 
press  to  demand  that  the  axe  should  of  Government  House, 
be  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  Captain  Jones  went  away  firomCal* 
that  such  abuses  as  we  have  re-  cuttawithhisgood  opinion  of  his  own 
cently  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Pun-  capacity  very  much  strengthened, 
drapore  Besidency,  should  be  ren-  He  had  come  to  look  upon  himself  as 
dered  impossible  in  the  future.  The  an  embryo  Malcolm,  and  he  dreamed 
claims  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  already  of  missions  to  Persia  and  to 
Bobinson,  Political  Agent  at  the  Cabul,  of  the  Foreign  Secretaryship, 
Court  of  Chotasahebpore,  are  too  and  of  a  seat  in  Council,  with  per- 
conspicuous  to  require  that  public  haps  the  government  of  one  of  the 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  minor  Presidencies.  Who  knewl 
gross  injustice  which  has  been  sus-  Such  things  had  been,  and  his  foot 
tained  by  that  gallant  officer ;  but  was  now  upon  the  first  step  of  the 
in  another  quarter  the  Government  ladder.  At  the  d<ik  bungalows  on 
that  has  offered  so  flagrant  an  insult  the  road  to  Pundrapore  he  utilised 
to  a  meritorious  servant,  and  that  the  stoppages  for  the  composition  of 
has  thus  hurled  defiance  at  public  a  new  series  of  epitaphs,  in  which 
opinion,  will  infallibly  be  called  to  he  provided  for  all  the  possible  con- 
account"  The  *  Peon '  was  more  tingencies  of  his  future  career,  from 
mild,  and  expressed  a  doubtful  hope  the  Pundrapore  Besideacy  to  the 
that  Captain  Jones  might  prove  government  of  Bombay.  A  statue  in 
equal  to  his  responsible  position ;  the  cathedral  of  Calcutta,  with  an 
but  feared  that  Mr  Battle,  the  Com-  inscription,  "  To  the  Memory  of 
missioner  of  Sanger  Island  and  the  Major  -  General  Sir  John  Jones, 
Lower  Sunderbunds,  was  the  only  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  of 
official  who  could  have  saved  the  the  Order  of  the  Douranee  Empire, 
Pundrapore  State.  "We  have  it  of  the  Burmese  Tsalway,  &c.  to., 
upon  excellent  authority  that  Cap-  Whose  brilliant  diplomatic  talents, 
tain  Jones's  appointment  has  been  For  so  many  years,  Shed  a  lustre 
made  under  pressure  from  the  Home  upon  the  Indian  Service,  And  se- 
authorities,  and  that  it  has  formed  cured  to  the  British  Possessions 
the  subject  of  a  dignified  protest  Peace  and  Uninterrupted  Security," 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  occupied  his  mind  during  the  most 
Bengal  How  long,  we  ask,  are  the  of  the  long  and  wearisome  journey, 
hands  of  our  administrators  to  be  When  he  arrived  at  Pundrapore 
paralysed  by  the  ignorant  and  in-  he  found  his  predecessor  alr^y 
terested  action  of  their  English  gone.  So  disgusted  was  Captain 
masters,  the  Plutocracy  of  Leaden-  Grantley  at  Jones's  appointment^ 
hall  Street,  the  Octogenarians  of  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
Cannon   Bow  1"    The  •  Padrepore  make  over  the  office  to  him  in  per- 
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son,  but  hurried  off  to  Agra  to  have, 
as  he  said,  ''  a  fling  "  before  settling 
down  in  the  solitude  of  Kaifiabad. 
"Tell  the  fellow,"  he  had  said  to 
^Ir  Harcourt,  '*  that  he  will  find  it 
not  quite  so  easy  to  keep  the  peace 
in  Pundiapore  as  to  smoke  cheroots 
at  the  mess-table  of  the  Jungly- 
wallahs.  The  Government  has 
taken  away  the  only  man  who  could 
have  held  down  disturbances,  and 
the  consequences  be  at  its  own 
door.  Good-bye,  Harcourt,  and 
Grod  send  you  a  good  deliverance 
from  Pundrapore;  for  if  I  know 
anything  about  the  place,  there  will 
soon  be  mischief  with  this  new 
booby."  Mr  Harcourt  thought  so 
too,  and  he  had  put  in  for  a  transfer 
from  the  Politick  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Department  so  soon  as  he 
had  heard  of  Captain  Jones's  ap- 
pointment. But  he  received  his 
new  superior  with  formal  civility, 
and  did  his  best  to  instruct  him  in 
the  duties  of  the  office,  although 
his  surprise  at  the  Government's 
selection  continued  to  increase  as 
he  found  opportunities  for  gauging 
Captain  Jones's  mental  abilities. 

The  curiosity  regarding  the  new 
Resident  had  extended  even  to 
Pundrapore.  Rumour,  which  is 
always  distorted  in  native  gossip, 
had  described  the  new  Resident  as 
little  better  than  a  pagvl  or  fooL 
Fools,  they  said,  were  always  fortu- 
nate,  and  the  Big  Lord  Sahib  had 
read  in  the  stars  that  Pundrapore 
would  be  given  over  to  the  British 
by  the  greatest  fool  in  the  army; 
and  so  Captain  Jones  had  been  se- 
lected. If  the  Begum  did  not  share 
in  the  goieral  belief,  she  at  least 
shared  in  the  general  curiosity,  and 
waited  with  much  anxiety  for  the 
arrival  of  tiie  new  Politicied,  whose 
mysterious  appointment  she  could 
not  but  think  boded  no  good  to  the 
conftinuanoe  of  her  authority.  At 
this  tLne  her  Highness  was  more 


than  ever  immersed  in  political  in- 
trigue. There  were  daily  reports  of  a 
rising  in  Lahore,  and  the  Begum  was 
only  waiting  for  the  Sikhs  to  take  the 
field  to  proclaim  the  independence 
of  Pundrapore,  to  massacre  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  Residency,  and  to  declare 
herself  sole  ruler  of  the  State  during 
the  rest  of  her  life.  The  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  Begum's  scheme  was 
Taptee  Rao,  the  minister  of  her  late 
husbandywho  still  nominally  held  the 
office  of  Vizier,  although  he  did  not 
share  in  the  councils  of  his  mistress. 
Taptee  was  a  shrewd  old  Brahmin, 
who  had  sense  enough  to  be  &ithful 
to  the  British  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  youthful  Nawab.  The  many 
slights  which  the  Begum  had  heaped 
upon  him,  and  the  contempt  with 
which  his  advice  was  always  treated, 
had  sunk  deep  in  Taptee's  heart, 
and  he  was  eager  to  thwart  her  am- 
bitious designs,  and  to  reveal  her 
plots  to  the  Foreign  Office.  But 
the  Begum  conducted  all  her  in- 
trigues through  her  favourite,  Faizul 
Khan,  a  wily  and  truculent  Patau 
who  commanded  the  Pundrapore 
troops,  and  whose  detestation  of  the 
pork-eating  English  and  dogs  of 
Hindoos  had  raised  him  high  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  Regent  Faizul, 
it  was  said,  even  aspired  to  share 
the  Pundrapore  mueniid,  if  the  Be- 
gum were  once  at  liberty  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  he  looked  with  no  fav- 
ourable eyes  upon  her  intimacy  with 
Captain  Grantley.  The  Begum  had 
a  difficult  task  to  conciliate  her  two 
admirers,  but  she  managed  to  make 
tools  of  them  both,  and  sneered  at 
both  alike  when  their  backs  were 
turned. 

A  grand  durbar  was  held  for  the 
reception  of  the  new  Resident, 
shortly  after  Captain  Jones's  arri- 
vaL  It  was  with  no  little  trepida- 
tion that  Jones  prepared  himself  for 
the  ceremony.  He  had  never  been 
a  Msseenas  to  military  tailors,  but 
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his  position  now  demanded  that  my  directions :  to  be  coldly  com- 
some  attention  should  be  paid  to  plaisant  to  the  Begum,  to  be  parti- 
costume,  and  a  number  of  boxes  cularly  civil  and  gracious  to  old 
from  Barman's  had  accompanied  Taptee  Bao,  and  to  put  on  as  sulky 
him  to  Pundrapoie.  When  he  had  a  frown  as  you  can  whenever  you 
equipped  himself  in  full  diplomatic  look  in  the  direction  of  that  eon- 
uniform,  he  stood  waiting  for  Mr  founded  eoor  Faizul  Khan." 
Harcourt,  nervously  handling  his  ''  I  suppose  I  had  better  do  some- 
cocked-hat,  and  wishing  that  the  thing,  too^  about  seeing  the  boy 
durbar  was  well  over.  Haroourt  JN'awab.  Sir  Eothie,  in  his  instnxc- 
came  in  smoking  a  cigar,  and  look-  tions,  lays  special  emphasis  upon 
ing  provokingly  cool.  "Hilloa!"  '  guarding  against  the  injurioiis  re- 
he  cried  ;  "  going  to  tame  the  Pun-  suits  of  maternal  fondness  and  fe- 
drapore  tigress  by  love  and  the  Ian-  male  indulgence.'  The  child,  of 
guage  of  flowers,  instead  of  Sir  course,  will  be  thoroughly  spoiled 
Kothie's  despatches.  I  declare  it's  by  his  doting  mother." 
quite  refreshing  to  see  a  new  Cal-  ''  Ah,  well,  perhaps,"  rejoined  Mr 
cutta  coat,  if  it  didn't  awaken  pain-  Harcourt,  doubtfuUy.  *'  Has  it 
ful  reminiscences  of  impaid  bills,  never  occurred  to  you.  Captain 
Well,  shall  we  go  and  make  our  Jones,  that  by '  the  injurious  results 
salaams  to  the  Begum  1  It's  a  deuced  of  maternal  fondness'  Sir  Bothie 
nuisance  in  such  a  hot  morning;  may  have  meant  such  mistakes  as 
and  I  hope  we  shall  get  away  as  giving  the  child  poison  for  sweet- 
soon  as  possible."  meats,  or  wringing  his  neck  round 
"  Well,  really,  I  suppose  we  must  when  playing  with  him  in  her 
get  it  over,"  doubtfully  replied  the  armsl  Of  course  you  understand 
martyr  to  the  mysterious  policy  of  your  own  instructions  better  than 
Government;  "but  you  see,  the  fact  I  do,  but  I  have  known  such  doubie 
is,  that  I'm  somewhat  new  to  this  en^ndreff  often  conveyed  under  cover 
kind  of  work.  I  never  was  but  at  of  a  diplomatic  phrase." 
one  levee  in  my  life  " — and  here  the  ''  Good  heavens !  you  are  surely 
ill-omened  recollection  of  his  ren-  not  in  earnest,  Haroourt  t"  cried 
contre  with  Sir  Greorge  Blitzen  dart-  the  astonished  Besident.  ''  The 
ed  across  his  memory — "  I'm  rather  Begum  surely  cannot  be  such  a 
afraid — ^that  is,  I'm  anxious  that —  fiend  as  harm  her  own  flesh  and 
that — ^well,  yes,  that  the  dignity  of  blood." 

the  British  Government  should  be  "  You  see  there  is  flesh  and  blood 

properly  represented  upon  this  im-  and  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  Begum 

portant  occasion."  cares  so  much  for  the  flesh  and 

Jones  looked  towards  his  subor-  blood  that  is  contained  within  her 

dinate  with  much  solemnity,  as  if  own    pretty    epidermis,   that    she 

he  would  have  Mr  Harcourt  believe  has  but  little  affection  to  bestow 

that  his  mind  was  troubled  with  upon  external  animal  matter,"  said 

official  responsibility,  and  not  with  Mr  Heurcourt,  deliberately,   as  he 

a  nervous  dread  of  appearing  in  pub-  lazily   puffed  forth  smoke.     "The 

lie.     But  Harcourt  was  too  astute  a  child  is  in  her   way,    and   if   it 

diplomatist  to  be  thus  imposed  upon,  were  not  for  the  Government  she 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see,"  he  said,  casting  would  throttle   the  poor  chhokra 

a    keen    glance    at  the  Besident.  with  as  little  reluctance  as  she  would 

^ "  Well,  all  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  order  that  big  brute,  Faizul  Khan, 

'  look  wise  and  ill-natured,  and  follow  to  knock  you  and  me  both  upon  the 
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head  However,  let  her  do  her 
worst,  aud  I  am  very  much  mis- 
tiiken  if  she  do  uot  find  that  F.  O. 
trumps  her  tricks  for  her." 

The  two  set  out  together  for  the 
durbar.  Captain  Jones's  equanimity 
heing  by  no  means  restored  by  Air 
Harcourt's    communications.      The 
Resident  looked  admiringly  at  his 
companion,  envying  him  his  cool- 
ness ;    and    indeed    Mr    Harcourt 
would  not  have  been  put  about  if 
he  had  entered  the  presence  of  the 
Oreat  Mogul  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Delhi  empire.      He  sucked  at 
his  cigar  until  he  was  at  the  very 
door  of  the  palace,  where  they  were 
received  with   great  ceremony  by 
Taptee  Eao  and  Faizul  Khan,  who 
marshalled    them    to    the    durbar 
room.     Here  the  Begum,  a  shape- 
less mass  of  silks  and  embroidery, 
showing  neither  featiires  nor  figure, 
was    crouching    upon   a    mass    of 
velvet  cushions.     The  officers  made 
their  salaams  and  took  their  seats, 
while  the  Eesidency  Munshi  read 
over    Captain    Jones's    credentials 
in   Persian  for  the    edification   of 
the  Princess.      Harcourt,  who  was 
used  to  Oriental  fashions,  squatted 
cosily    among    his    cushions,    and 
began  to  stare  nonchalantly  about 
him.     Poor  Jones,  who  had  never 
sat  upon  anything  but  a  chair  or 
a  regimental  saddle,  had  much  ado 
to  arrange  his  long  legs  in  a  posi- 
tion  at  once   easy  and   dignified ; 
and  he  shifted  about  painfolly  all 
the  time  the  Munshi  Z,  drawling 
over  the  despatch.      Faizul  Khan 
mariced    his    awkwardness,   and  a 
sneer  which  he  scarcely  took  pains 
to    conceal    crossed    his    haughty 
£ice.      But  it  did  not  escape  the 
Besident,  whose  eyes  were  wander- 
ing uneasily  about  the  room;  and 
ranembering  Harcourf s  advice,  he 
looked  at  Faizul  Khan  with  a  steady 
aoowl  which  evidently  discomposed 
the  Pandrapore  commandant.    Tap- 
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tee  Rao  saw  this  l)yi)ljiy,  and  enjoyed 
the  discomfiture  of  his  rival,  making 
a  mental  resolution  to  tiuii  the  inci- 
dent to  account. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Munslii's 
prelection.  Captain  Jones,  by  Mr 
Harcourt's  direction,  placed  a  nuzzar, 
or  present  of  a  few  gold  coins,  in  the 
Begum's  hand,  who  muttered  some- 
thing in  Persian  of  her  respect  for 
the  British  Government,  and  her 
happiness  to  receive  the  distin- 
guished Sahib  who  had  been  sent 
to  shed  light  upon  her  court  by  his 
presence.  The  Resident  read  a  few 
sentences  in  Persian  from  a  paper 
which  Mr  Harcourt's  forethought 
had  caused  to  be  pinned  to  the  inside 
of  his  cocked  -  hat,  assuring  the 
Princess  of  the  friendship  of  Govern- 
ment, and  guaranteeing  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  Pundrapore. 
The  ceremony  was  then  virtually 
at  an  end,  as  the  attendants  served 
the  company  with  attar  and  jxin; 
and  then  ensued  that  awkward  pause 
which  always  precedes  the  end  of 
an  Indian  visit  Captain  Jones 
waited  for  the  Begum's  permission 
to  go,  and  the  Begum  was  on  thorns 
until  Captain  Jones  would  take  his 
departui-e.  At  last  Harcourt's  winks 
and  nods  admonished  his  chief  to 
break  up  the  meeting,  and  he  asked 
her  Highness's  permission  to  depart, 
which  was  graciously  granted.  The 
mass  of  silks  then  moved  from  the 
room,  and  the  two  officers  took 
their  departure,  attended  by  old 
Taptee  Rao,  who  was  all  bows  and 
smiles  for  the  new  Resident,  whoso 
arrival,  he  declared,  "  was  welcome 
as  a  rnin-cloud  in  the  thirsty  month 
of  Jeth." 

'*  Anglice,  welcome  as  a  wet 
blanket/'  muttered  Harcourt,  sotto 
voce;  adding  aloud,  "Here  comes 
that  amiable  individual,  Faizul 
Khan,  doing  his  visage  the  gross 
injustice  of  trying  to  make  it  look 
agreeable    and    benevolent ;    what 
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ean be  ill  the  wind  now  1  *  0  grand- 
mamma, vrbai  great  eyes  you  haye 
got !  *  *  The  better  to  see  you,  my 
sweet  little  pet.'  Upon  which  of 
us  little  lied  Hiding  Hoods  would 
the  wolf  like  to  sup  f  " 

Faizul  Elhan  heard  the  conclusion 
of  Mr  Harcourt's  remarks  without 
understanding  them  in  the  least, 
although  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  English.  "Captain  Sahib," 
he  said,  "  her  Highness  has  sent  me 
to  beg  that  you  will  allow  her  to 
present  to  your  Honour  her  child, 
the  young  ^awab.  Her  Highness 
awaits  you  in  the  Detcan-i-khas  of 
the  palace." 

The  Deican-i'khaSj  or  public 
drawing-room,  was  a  large  bare-look- 
ing apartment.  Its  furniture  pre- 
sented a  curious  mixture  of  European 
civilisation  with  Oriental  barbarism. 
Veneered  cane-bottomed  chairs  stood 
side  by  side  with  rich  velvet  couches. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  tawdry 
Parisian  prints  of  questionable  deli- 
cacy,  interspersed  with  the  weapons 
which  the  late  Kawab  had  borne 
when  he  rode  with  Holkar  and 
Ameer  Khan;  and  the  floor  was  bare, 
with  the  exception  of  a  patch  in  the 
middle  covered  by  a  rich  Persian 
carpet  of  gaudy  colours.  Captain 
Jones  had  never  set  his  foot  in  a 
Beg^um's  drawing-room  before,  and 
he  stood  wondering  at  the  curious 
pictures  and  the  strange  furniture, 
xmtil  he  heard  a  rustle  behind  him, 
and  the  Begum  entered  carrying  her 
son  in  her  arms.  Her  figure,  no 
longer  concealed  beneath  a  mass  of 
drapery,  was  shown  to  its  full  ad- 
vantage by  the  simple  white  robe 
wound  gracefully  round  her  body ; 
and  a  chudder,  or  mantle  of  airy 
muslin  —  called  "running  water" 
from  the  fineness  of  its  texture — 
was  thrown  carelessly  over  her  head 
and  shoulders,  its  spotless  whiteness 
setting  o£f  the  raven  lustre  of  her 
luxuriant  hair.    Her  face  was  fair — 


singularly  fair  for  an  Oriental ;  her 
features  were  smaU  and  delicately 
chiselled;  and  her  eyes,  the  chief 
criterion  of  a  native  beauty,  were 
large,  lustrous,  fawn-like,  and  shad- 
ed by  exquisitely -pencilled  lashes. 
The  little  head  was  proudly  carried 
upon  a  lithe  and  shapely  neck,  and 
her  hands  were  tiny  and  of  delicate 
whiteness.  The  little  Kawab  had 
taken  afber  his  &ther  rather  than 
his  beautiful  mother,  for  his  face 
was  black  and  swarthy,  and  his  neck 
thick  as  that  of  a  bull-calf.  Cap- 
tain Jones  stood  rapt  in  admiration 
of  the  Princess,  and  wondering  how 
it  was  possible  that  so  fair  a  crea- 
ture could  be  as  ruthless  as  Har- 
court  had  represented  her.  Before 
he  could  acknowledge  her  presence, 
even  by  a  bow,  the  Begum  had 
thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  tho 
astonished  ofiicer,  and  held  up  her 
hands  in  an  attitude  of  pathetic 
supplication. 

"  O  Sahib ! "  she  cried,  "Allah  has 
indeed  been  good  to  Pundrapore  in 
sending  you  here  to  protect  me  and 
my  helpless  child.  I  have  heard  so 
much  of  your  honour  and  valour 
that  we  can  sleep  sound  under  your 
protection.  Graciously  accept  mc 
and  my  son  as  the  humblest  of  your 
slaves." 

The  Princess  spoke  English  well ; 
probably  her  intercourse  with  Cap- 
tain Grantley  had  aided  her  to  ac- 
quire this  somewhat  unusual  branch 
of  an  Eastern  lady's  education. 

"  Madam,  I  mean  your  Highness, 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  in  this 
posture,"  stammered  Jonea,  who  de- 
voutly wished  that  he  had  brought 
Harcourt  with  him ;  "  I  entreat  you 
to  rise  and  be  seated.  You  may 
ever  command  my  services  in  any- 
thing that  relates  to  yourself  or 
your  territories,  so  far  as  consists 
with  my  duty  to  Government." 

He  took  the  Begum's  hand  and 
led  her  to  a  scat.     "  How  fortunate 
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1  am.  Captain  Sahib,  in  having  you 
sent  here  to  aid  mc,  a  poor  weak 
woman,  in  roling  this  troablesome 
coimtry  ! "  said  the  Begum,  turning 
her  eyes  full  upon  Jones  with  a  look 
of  soft  blandishment  ''  Lord  Blit- 
zen  Sahib,  when  at  Pundrapore, 
said  that  your  bravery  was  like  that 
of  Jamshid,  and  your  justice  re- 
nowned as  King  Naushirvan's." 

"The  devil  he  did,"  thought 
Jones.  "It  was  very  good  of  Sir 
George  to  say  so,  but  how  on  earth 
could  he  have  known  it  1  He  must 
have  watched  my  career  very  close- 
ly to  have  such  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  me." 

"I  have  many  enemies,  Sahib," 
continued  the  Begum.  "  They  wish 
to  take  away  the  miimnd  from  me 
and  my  son,  and  they  tell  lies  of  us 
to  the  Lord  Sahib  at  Calcutta.  How 
can  I,  a  helpless  widow,  stand  up 
against  the  words  of  the  Sahib  log 
(Englishmen)  1  But  you  will  assist 
me ;  say  that  you  will  assist  me ! 
Oh  protector  of  the  poor,  lay  your 
hand  upon  the  child's  head  and  be 
a  father  to  him ! " 

Captain  Jones,  though  much  dis- 
concerted by  the  idea  of  so  close  a 
relationship,  did  as  he  was  request- 
ed, and  promised  that  he  would  do 
his  best  to  remove  any  misunder- 
standing between  her  Highness  and 
the  Government.  The  beauty  and 
apparent  helplessness  of  the  Begum 
were  making  a  considerable  impres- 
sion upon  Jones's  heart,  and  he 
mentally  vowed  that  he  would  be 
her  devoted  knight  and  champion. 

"You  wiU  not  heed  what  Har- 
cooit  Sahib  may  say  to  you.  He  is 
deceived  by  Taptee  Eao,  my  late 
loid's  wicked  minister,  who  hates 
me,  and  has  sworn  to  take  my  life. 
He  wishes  to  be  regent  himself. 
But  now  I  may  rely  upon  your 
honour  and  defy  him." 

Jones  again  assured  her  Highness 
<^  his  disposition  to  assist  her;  and 


begging  permission  to  take  his  leave, 
he  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room, 
the  Princess  saluting  him  with  pro- 
found salaams,  and  casting  tender 
glances  after  him  so  long  as  he  was 
in  sight.  Scarcely  had  the  doors 
closed  after  the  Eesident,  when  the 
Begum  sprang  to  her  feet,  set  down 
the  child  upon  the  floor  with  a 
bump  that  made  him  squall  lustily, 
and  ran  to  the  window  overlooking 
the  courtyard,  where  Captain  Jones 
was  already  getting  on  horseback. 

"  Why  have  they  sent  that  father 
of  asses  here  V  she  muttered  in  her 
native  language,  her  little  hands 
passionately  clenched,  and  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage.  "Can  the 
English  Sircar  have  meant  to  thro^w 
dirt  upon  me  by  sending  an  un- 
known fool  to  reside  at  my  court  ? 
Well,  well,  upon  their  own  heads 
be  the  issue.  I  shall  turn  their  in- 
sult to  my  own  advantage,  and  w?te7i 
the  time  comes  they  will  miss  Jones 
Sahib  less  than  a  better  officer." 
A  smile  of  diabolical  significance 
passed  over  the  Begum's  face  as  she 
said  this,  which  boded  no  good  to 
the  officer  who  had  just  ridden  out 
of  the  palace  courtyard. 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  so 
lovely  a  woman  can  be  so  bad  as 
they  call  her,"  soliloquised  Jones,  as. 
he  rode  through  the  bazaar  towards^ 
the  Residency.  "  Harcourt  must  be» 
mistaken,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  that  old  villain  Taptee  Eao- 
was  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  slanders 
that  have  been  raised  upon  her  High- 
ness ;  however,  he  won't  deceive  me. 
Who  on  earth  could  have  believed 
that  old  Blitzen  would  have  given 
me  such  a  good  character  to  the 
Begum  ?  Though  rough  and  brusque 
in  his  manners,  Sir  George  is  an 
officer  of  great  penetration — of  re- 
markable penetration,  in  fact — and 
ho  knows  the  service  from  head  to 
tail,  else  he  could  not  have  known 
that  /  was  the  right  man  for  Pun- 
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drapore.  I  think  I  ought  to  write 
and  thank  him  for  his  good  opinion." 

And  Captain  Jones  did  write  a 
most  grateful  letter  to  Sir  G«orge 
Blitzen,  in  which  he  returned  his 
humhle  thanks  for  the  fi&vourahle 
opinion  his  Excellency  had  expres- 
sed of  him  to  the  Begum,  and  con- 
cluded hy  saying  that  he  should 
ever  strive  to  perform  his  duty  so  as 
to  merit  the  continuance  of  his  Ex- 
cellency's approhation. 

Sir  George  read  this  epistle  with 
a  puzzled  look,  and  then  after  a 
minute's  reflection  hurst  forth  into 
a  prolonged  whistle.      "  See  here, 


Springer!"  he  cried,  tossing  over  the 
letter  to  his  secretary.  ^  The  infer- 
nal jade  has  got  that  damned  hooby 
in  her  toils  already.  I  never  said  a 
word  ahout  him.  However,  it's  all 
right  Just  give  a  hint  to  the 
Quartermaster-General  to  see  that 
the  Pundrapore  routes  are  correctly- 
laid  down  in  the  road-hook,  for  if 
troops  aren't  wanted  there  hefore  the 
cliota  hursai  (early  rains),  my  name 
isn't  George  Blitjen."  And  the  gal- 
lant warrior  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  posture  of  affairs  by  a 
volley  of  oaths  which  need  not  be 
reproduced  here. 


III. 


Sir  George  Blitzen  proved,  how- 
ever, a  false  prophet,  for  time  passed 
on  and  no  disturbance  occuned  in 
the  Pundrapore  territories.  No 
event  had  yet  transpired  to  put  the 
Eesident  upon  his  mettle,  and,  for- 
tunately for  himself,  his  intercourse 
with  the  Begum  had  not  passed  the 
hounds  of  diplomatic  routine.  Her 
Highness  professed  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  Captain  Jones's  opinion, 
and  consulted  him  upon  everything 
^\  in  which  she  was  not  seriously  inte- 
Hit  rested.  Jones  soon  began  to  take 
9  r  great  credit  to  himself  for  the  change 
he  had  produced  in  the  Begum,  and 
to  boast  that  by  a  little  judicious 
diplomacy  he  had  transformed  Pun- 
drapore from  a  hotbed  of  sedition 
into  one  of  the  most  loyal  States  in 
India. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  said  Harcourt; 
"  don't  halloo  until  you're  out  of  the 
jungle.  I  like  this  quietness  worse 
than  her  old  tantrums.  Although  I 
don't  see  her  c^rds,  I'll  give  you 
twenty  to  one  in  gold  mohurs  that 
she  is  up  to  some  preciously  deep 
mischief  all  this  time.  It's  a  pity 
that  you  aren't  friends  with  Taptee 
Rao  nowadays,  for  he  is  the  man  that 


would  be  most  likely  to  give  us  a 
tip  upon  the  event" 

But  even  Mr  Harcourt's  scepticism 
was  somewhat  staggered  when  the 
Begum  one  day  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Besident  a  proposal  which 
had  been  made  to  her  by  the  Eajah 
of  Thagabad,  a  petty  princeling 
whose  lands  abutted  on  the  Pundra- 
pore territory.  The  Eajah  had  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  Pundrapore 
State  in  case  of  a  rising  against  the 
British,  and  pledged  himself  to  bring 
five  hundred  men  to  the  Begum's 
banner,  provided  a  grant  of  lands 
which  his  family  had  formerly  en- 
joyed in  her  Highness's  territory 
were  again  confirmed  to  him.  It 
was,  after  all,  a  cheap  demonstm- 
tion  of  loyalty  upon  the  Brum's 
part,  for  she  knew  well  that  the 
Ecgah  could  not  put  fifty  men  in  the 
field.  She  had  not  forgotten,  either, 
that  in  a  recent  dispute  about  the 
marches,  the  Rajah  had  designated 
her  by  a  name  unpleasant  to  the 
ears  of  woman ;  and  lastly,  she  held 
at  that  very  moment,  under  the  sig- 
nature and  seal  of  the  Lion  of  the 
Puj\jab,  a  grant  of  the  Rajah's  own 
lands  and  principality.     So  the  Ra- 
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jah  was  relieved  of  the  care  of  his 
property,  and  requested  to  reside  in 
the  holy  city  of  Benares,  while  the 
B^um  received  a  letter  of  thanks 
for  her  loyalty  written  hy  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's own  hand.  Her  High- 
ness gave  a  malicious  little  laugh  as 
she  crumpled  up  his  lordship's  letter, 
and  read  the  punishment  which  had 
hefallen  her  enemy  of  Thagabad; 
but  she  professed  herself  to  Captain 
Jones  to  be  overjoyed  beyond  meas- 
ure at  the  honour  which  his  Excel- 
lency had  done  her. 

Captain  Jones  sat  upon  his  veran- 
dah on  a  hot  September  evening, 
smoking  a  cheroot  and  reading  a 
Calcutta  newspaper.  Harcourt  was 
away  upon  privilege  leave,  playing 
havoc  among  tigers  in  Dehra  Dhoon, 
or  flirting  with  the  languid  belles  of 
Landour  and  Mussoorie.  There  was 
not  much  news  in  the  Calcutta  jour- 
naL  He  read  of  a  horrid  murder  in 
Lall  Bazaar,  and  how  the  police  had 
failed  to  find  the  perpetrator.  There 
was  a  column  and  a  half  of  a  lecture 
upon  ''  Female  Education''  by  Baboo 
Bunkum  Chunder  Chintamony, 
whose  own  wives  and  daughters 
ooold  not  have  read  their  ka  kha,  ga 
gha  (the  Bengalee  alphabet),  to  have 
saved  them  from  the  burning  ghat. 
And  there  was  another  address  upon 
"  Pare  Theism,  the  only  True  Reli- 
gion," delivered  before  the  Cossit- 
oUah  Literary  Association  by  Baboo 
Jotendro  Chum  Chatterjee,  who,  a 
few  days  before,  had  given  a  thou- 
sand rupees  to  buy  new  ornaments 
itit  the  £Eunily  idol  at  Guddhapore. 
There  was,  of  course,  an  account  of 
another  squabble  among  the  justices, 
in  which  Commissioner  Bacon,  the 
chairman,  had  received  the  lie  direct 
from  Mr  Benediction  Williams,  and 
had  retorted  by  calling  his  opponent 
**9l  b^^gar  on  horselnck;"  but  it 
had  with  some  difficulty  been  ad- 
JQsied  without  the  intervention  of 
fisticaflh.   This  was  no  novelty,  and 


Jones  turned  languidly  away  to  the 
editorial  columns,  where  a  leader 
announced  that  the  Punjab  was  in 
a  state  bordering  upon  insurrection, 
and  called  upon  the  Government  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  insuring 
the  safety  of  the  country. 

It  was  too  true.  The  old  Lion 
of  Lahore  had  been  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  and  his  sons  and  grandson, 
who  inherited  neither  his  valour 
nor  his  prudence,  rapidly  followed 
him;  until  the  sceptre  of  the  Khalsa 
came  at  last  into  the  boyish  hands 
of  Dhuleep  Singh,  the  last  prince 
of  the  Punjab.  His  mother,  who 
now  became  the  animating  spirit  of 
the  Lahore  Court,  entertained  a 
bitter  hatred  towards  the  British; 
and  she  was  at  this  time  the  centre 
of  a  widely-spread  conspiracy,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  forces  from  at  least  the 
upper  provinces  of  Hindostan.  Of 
this  conspiracy  the  Pundrapore  Be- 
gum was  a  most  active  member, 
and  constant  communication  was 
kept  up  between  the  two  durbars. 
And  upon  this  very  evening,  while 
Captain  Jones  was  quietly  smoking 
his  cheroot,  her  Highness  was  read- 
ing the  following  missive,  which  a 
Sikh  soldier,  disguised  as  a  mendi- 
cant, had  just  brought  her : — 

"  To  the  beautiful  among  women, 
excelling  in  wisdom,  and  of  manlike 
courage,  Murwarid,  Begum  of  Pun- 
drapore,— Receive  our  wishes  for 
your  prosperity,  and  know  that  all 
our  preparations  are  made  for  cross- 
ing the  river,  and  the  thirst  of  the 
Khalsa  can  only  be  sloked  by  a 
deep  draught  of  English  blood. 
You  are  entreated,  when  this  reaches 
you,  to  take  the  field.  What  need 
of  more  1  Prayers  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  reign.  The  communication 
of  the  lowly  slave,  Gulloo,  Maha- 
ranee of  Lahore." 

The  Begum  well  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  this  missive,  which  was  writ- 
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ten  in  a  cipher  intelligible  only  to 
the  conspiiatois.  All  their  plans 
had  been  aixaoged  beforehand,  and 
now  the  signal  of  insurrection  was 
given.  Impatient  as  the  Begum 
had  been  for  revolt,  she  felt  a 
hesitation  to  engage  with  the  para- 
mount power  now  that  the  time 
had  arrived,  and  an  ominous  distrust 
of  the  issue.  But  it  was.too  late  to 
draw  back.  Lall  Singh  was  by  this 
time  advancing  upon  the  Sutledge, 
and  the  success  of  his  forces  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  her 
cooperation. 

The  Begum  was  for  many  hours 
closeted  with  Faizul  Khan  and  a 
few  of  the  most  trusted  officers  of 
the  Court  In  a  short  time  mes- 
sengers were  getting  to  horse,  and 
galloping  over  the  territory,  com- 
manding the  attendance  of  all  the 
Mohammedan  chieftains,  with  their 
vassals.  There  was  a  considerable 
force  always  kept  under  arms  within 
the  State,  upon  pretence  that  troops 
were  necessary  to  repress  the  haughty 
Bajpoot  landholders,  who  could  but 
ill  brook  Mussulman  rule.  Of  this 
force  both  the  Eesident  and  Govern- 
ment were  perfectly  aware ;  but  be- 
yond keeping  a  keen  eye  upon  its 
movements  they  did  not  interfere 
further.  A  small  British  force  was 
stationed  at  Malanabad,  near  the 
Pundrapore  frontier,  where  such  of 
the  officers  as  were  not  su£fering 
from  the  climate  of  that  salubrious 
station  dispensed  a  lavish  hospi- 
tality, and  organised  monster  sport- 
ing excursions  into  the  thick  Pun- 
drapore jungles;  and  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  Malariabad  garrison 
the  Kesident  had  a  discretionary 
power,  should  circumstances  render 
their  services  necessary  to  him. 

Captain  Jones  had  despatched 
his  dinner,  and  was  sitting  with 
open  jacket  and  imbuckled  waist- 
belt  over  a  cheroot  and  a  glass  of 
iced  brandy-and-soda,  when  a  mes- 


sage was  brought  from  the  Begum, 
begging  his  inatant  attendance,  upon 
a  matter  of  importance.  ''What 
on  earth  does  she  want,  I  wonder)" 
growled  Jones,  reluctantly  fastening 
his  belt,  and  taking  up  his  helmet 
and  sword ; ''  nothing  that  wouldn't 
have  kept  until  to-morrow,  I  £uicy. 
Perhaps  the  little  Nawab  has  got 
a  coUc  from  eating  too  many 
mangoes ;  or  some  zemindar  has  re- 
fused to  pay  his  rent,  and  the  Be- 
gum wants  my  sanction  to  send  a 
lot  of  troopers  to  recover  the  arrears. 
Wonderfully  simple  and  beautiful 
is  the  law  of  distraint  here  in  Pun- 
drapore." 

And  so  Jones,  attended  only  by 
a  single  orderly,  walked  briskly  to 
the  palace,  and  was  shown  up  into 
a  room  that  had  been  the  duftur 
kliana^  or  business-room  of  the  late 
l^awab.  The  Begum  had  not  yet 
made  her  appearance,  but  the  little 
Prince,  who  had  taken  a  great  fancy 
for  Jones,  came  running  into  the 
room  and  clasped  him  by  the  knees. 

"  Tulwar  do  hum  Aro,  CapUan 
Sahib  "  (Give  me  your  sword,  Cap- 
tain), cried  the  child ;  and  the  boy 
was  soon  astride  of  the  Captain's 
long  cavalry  sword,  and  galloping 
wildly  about  the  room. 

While  Jones  stood  watching  the 
child's  gambols,  Faizul  Khan,  with 
half-a^ozen  Patan  troopers,  came 
suddenly  behind,  and  threw  them- 
selves upon  him.  An  unequal 
struggle  took  place,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Eesident  was  lying  on 
the  ground,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
while  Faizul  Khan  stood  over  him, 
with  a  drawn  sabre  pointed  at  his 
breast,  threatening  to  slay  him  if 
he  uttered  a  single  word. 

''  Mat  maro  Capitan  Sahib,  mat 
maro/"  (Don't  beat  the  Captain, 
don't  beat  him),  cried  the  little 
Nawab,  as,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
he  dragged  the  Eesident's  sword 
towards  Faizul  Khan,  and  endcav- 
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oured  to  strike  down  the  Patan's 
sabre. 

"Take  awaj  the  boy,"  cried  Faizul 
Khan,  hoarsely,  "and  secure  the 
doors  and  windows.  Place  a  sentry 
at  each  door,  and  let  them  stab  the 
prisoner  if  he  speaks  above  his 
breath.  Make  ready  my  horse 
there/'  he  cried,  as  he  clanked  out 
of  the  room. 

Jones  was  now  left  alone,  lying 
upon  the  floor,  and  the  doors  were 
locked  upon  the  outside.  He  was 
stupefied  by  the  turn  aflfairs  had 
taken,  and  his  mind  was  perfectly 
unable  to  suggest  any  cause  for  the 
attack  which  had  just  been  made 
upon  him.  Two  things  were,  how- 
ever, apparent :  that  his  life  was  in 
serious  danger,  and  that  there  was 
a  political  disturbance  about  to  take 
place.  But  the  Begum!  what  of 
her  t  Had  he  been  seized  by  her 
consent,  or  was  Faizul  Khan  the 
leader  of  the  insurrection,  and  the 
Princess  herself  also  a  prisoner) 
So  sudden  had  been  the  outbreak 
that  he  could  scarcely  convince 
himself  of  its  reality.  It  must  be 
the  aged  and  indigestible  fowl  that 
he  had  eaten  at  dinner  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  before,  or  the  che- 
roots, or  the  brandy-pawnee;  and 
it  would  all  pass  away  in  a  headache 
to-morrow  morning.  But  no;  the 
cords  on  his  wrists  and  ankles  were 
no  nightmare  phantasm,  and  the 
hard  floor  beneath  him  was  a  sen- 
sible reality.  Brief  time  had,  how- 
ever, been  given  him  to  meditate 
upon  his  situation  when  the  Begum 
hastily  entered  the  room,  attended 
"by  two  armed  Sirdars.  Her  High- 
ness seemed  to  have  undergone  a 
complete  transformation  since  Jones 
had  last  seen  her.  She  was  no 
Icnger  the  meek  and  humble  widow, 
who  had  boasted  of  her  helplessness, 
and  had  been  too  timorous  to  do 
anything  upon  her  own  responsi- 
bility without  consulting  the  Eesi- 


dent  Her  delicate  features,  dis- 
torted by  passion,  and  her  flashing 
eyes,  now  showed  how  well  she 
merited  the  title  of  Tigress  of  Pun- 
drapore. She  carried  a  naked  dagger 
in  one  hand,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  in 
the  other. 

"  You  are  in  my  power.  Captain 
Sahib,"  she  said,  coldly;  "  listen  now 
to  what  I  have  to  say.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  Hin- 
dostan  will  have  beaten  the  British 
beyond  the  Carumnassa,  and  not  an 
Englishman  will  be  left  in  the  upper 
provinces  except  as  a  prisoner.  I 
might  kill  you  just  now,  but  I  pre- 
fer to  spare  you ;  that  is,  provided 
you  will  purchase  your  life  by  obey- 
ing my  commands." 

"  My  life  is  in  your  hands,  and 
you  may  do  with  it  as  you  please," 
said  Jones,  raising  himself  on  his 
elbow  and  looking  the  Begum 
boldly  in  the  face ;  "  but  never  will 
I  consent  to  purchase  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  either  duty  or  honour.  I 
warn  your  Highness  of  the  danger- 
ous game  you  are  playing — ^a  game 
that  can  only  end  in  the  destruction 
of  yourself  and  your  principality; 
for  the  British  power  is  like  the  ten 
heads  of  your  demon  Ravuna,  which 
grow  on  again  as  fast  as  they  are 
cut  off." 

"  I  came  not  here  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice," said  the  Begum,  haughtily, 
"  but  to  give  you  my  orders.  Here 
is  paper;  on  that  table  are  pens  and 
ink.  Write  to  the  commandant 
Sahib  at  Malariabad  to  draw  off 
his  troops  to  Agra,  to  join  the 
division  there  which  is  about  to 
march  to  the  Punjab  to  repel  the 
Sikhs.  Do  this,  and  I  swear  by 
the  Koran  that  your  life  shall  be 
safe.  Refuse,  and  you  die  before 
midnight." 

"  Never,"  said  poor  Jones,  with 
a  groan :  "  do  your  worst,  but  Til 
never  disgrace  my  commission  by 
such  an  act." 
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''  Slave!"  criecl  the  Begum  in  a  smooth  puffy  cheeks  of  old  Taptee 

fury  as  she  flashed  the  dagger  above  Eao    protruding    from    the    floor  ; 

her  head,  *^  shall  I  have  to  torture  "  write,  Sahib,  write,  and  trust  to 

you  into  obedience!    I  know  not  Taptee.    I  faithful  slave  of  Company 

what  prevents  me  from  plunging  Bahadoor.     I  shall  save  the  Besi- 

this  into    your  heart       Hearken,  dent  Sahib,  and  turn  the  plots  of 

Jones  Sahib ;  it  is  your  last  chance,  the  Begum  idta  jndta  (upside  down). 

I  give  you  half  an  hour  to  consider;  She  very  clever  woman  the  B^gum, 

and  if  you  refuse  on  my  return,  I  but  Taptee  Rao  very  more  clever, 

shall  put  you  to  death  with  such  Write,  Sahib,  and  give  me  your 

tortures  as  never  Englishman  yet  seal-ring." 

suffered.     Think  weU  what  awaits  ''Can   I  trust  him]"    thought 

you  before  you  make  up  your  mind."  Jones ;  ''  or  is  this  a  new  artifice  of 

So  the  Begum  and  her  attendants  the  Brum's  ?  She  hates  him,  and 
left  the  room,  leaving  Jones  again  he  has  as  much  to  fear  as  I  have, 
to  his  solitary  thoughts.  They  were  It  is  a  forlorn-hope  to  grasp  at  it" 
far  from  pleasant  Death  stared  ''  Quick,  Sahib,  quick  !  Begum 
him  in  the  face,  for  he  would  never  come  back  directly.  Give  me  ring, 
save  himself  by  complying  with  the  and  I  send  for  sepoys  to  Malariabad^ 
Begum's  commands.  Though  by  no  I  offer  reward  to  all  who  desert  the 
means  possessed  of  a  vigorous  intel-  Begum,  and  I  surround  the  palace 
lect,  Jones  had  plenty  of  courage,  before  daybreak,  and  take  the  Be- 
and  would  have  scorned  to  disgrace  gum  prisoner.  May  dogs  devour 
the  British  service.  He  tried  to  her ! "  added  Taptee,  revenge  light- 
think  seriously  of  his  latter  end,  ing  up  his  generaUy  stolid  counte- 
but  his  thoughts  strayed  to  the  nance.  Jones  could  only  reply  by 
Begum,  to  the  rebellion  in  the  rolling  round,  and  turning  his  back^ 
Punjab,  to  what  they  would  say  behind  which  his  hands  were  bound, 
at  Government  House  when  they  towards  Taptee.  The  minister  slip- 
heard  of  his  mui*der,  and  to  a  hun-  ped  off  the  ring,  and  said,  ''  Do  as 
dred  other  subjects  wholly  irrele-  Begum  bids  you.  Sahib;  make  be^ 
vant  to  the  dread  change  that  was  lieve  to  write.  I  tell  the  command- 
approaching.  He  began  a  prayer,  ant  Sahib  all  beforehand.  I  come 
but  long  before  he  had  got  to  the  back  directly ;  they  not  hurt  a  hair 
end  of  it,  he  found  himself  at  his  of  your  head.  Sahib."  And  Taptee 
old  occupation  of  epitaph -making,  disappeared  with  a  reassuring  wink 
composing  an  inscription  for  a  mem-  towards  the  Kesident  Pive  min- 
orial  which  Government  would  erect  utes  after,  two  horsemen  had  started 
over  his  slaughtered  remains.  He  for  Malariabad,  a  distance  of  five- 
felt  he  could  almost  die  in  peace  if  and-twenty  miles,  carrying  intelli- 
he  might  leave  behind  him  a  suit-  gence  of  the  rebellion,  and  cora> 
able  design  for  a  monument;  but,  manding  the  instant  despatch  of  a 
alas !  his  wrists  were  tied,  and  the  force  to  Pundrapore. 
hour  of  his  death  was  at  hand.  He  When  the  Begum  returned,  she 
rolled  over  upon  his  other  side,  and  found  Jones  sulkily  resigned  to  her 
again  attempted  to  compose  him-  wishes.  ''  Will  you  write,  Jones 
self  for  prayer.  ''  Hist,  Sahib,"  was  Sahib ) "  she  cried,  with  a  menacing 
whispered  close  beside  him;  and  rol-  flourish  of  her  dagger ;  "  or  will  you 
ling  round  again,  Jones  saw  by  the  try  the  fare  which  the  Begum  of 
light  of  the  lamp  that  swung  from  Pundrapore  has  prepared  for  her 
the  ceiling,  the  round  bald  head  and  English  guest  1 " 
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"  I  take  these  men  to  witness," 
said  Jones  in  Hindnstanee,  avoiding 
a  direct  answer,  "  that  I  act  under 
compulsion  and  against  my  own  free 
will" 

A  contemptuous  smile  curled  the 
Begum's  lips.  "It  is  weD,"  she 
said ;  "  life  is  sweet.  Loose  his 
hands  and  give  him  the  pen  and  ink; 
and  if  he  dares  to  make  the  slightest 
struggle,  stab  him  to  the  heart." 

Jones,  with  a  sheet  of  paper  upon 
his  knee,  wrote  a  formal  order  to 
the  colonel  commanding  at  Malari- 
abad,  directing  him  to  join  his  divi- 
sion at  Agra  with  all  the  garrison, 
in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  in 
the  Punjab,  of  which  he,  the  Resi- 
dent, had  just  received  information 
from  Government.  When  he  had 
finished,  the  Begum  took  the  letter 
and  narrowly  examined  it,  as  if  she 
would  convince  herself  that  no  pri- 
vate communication  had  been  con- 
veyed under  cover  of  the  official 
message. 

"  Good,  Sahib,"  she  said ;  "  for  the 
present  your  life  is  spared,  but  if 
within  two  hours  after  ho  receives 
this  the  commandant  Sahib  does 
not  march  for  Agra,  I  shall  have 
you  blown  from  the  biggest  gun'  in 
Pundrapore." 

The  attendants  again  bound 
Jones's  hands  and  left  him,  secur- 
ing the  doors  and  placing  sentries 
on  the  outside  as  before.  "After 
all,  then,  it  is  only  a  brief  reprieve," 
thought  Jones,  "for  she  will  of 
couise  come  down  on  me  as  soon  as 
she  hears  that  the  troops  are  march- 
ing to  attack  her.  Heavens !  what 
a  booby  I  have  been  to  allow  myself 
to  be  deceived  by  that  woman." 

Jones  lay  keeping  his  eyes  anx- 
iously fixed  upon  the  spot  where 
Taptee  Kao  had  formerly  appeared. 
A  virion  of  angels  or  cherubim 
would  have  been  less  welcome  at 
thai  moment  than  Taptee's  bidlet- 
head.      He  had  not  long  to  wait 


A  piece  of  matting  began  to  heave, 
a  portion  of  the  floor  was  cautiously 
raised,  and  Taptee  peered  warily 
into  the  room. 

"  All  right,  Sahib,"  he  whispered; 
"  soldiers  come  directly,  and  I  send 
for  Doorga  Singh  with  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  all  Hindoos  who 
faithful  to  Company's  salt  Malari- 
abad  sepoys  be  here  before  mornings 
and  then  the  Begum's  raj  is  done, 
gone,  finished." 

Nothing  but  the  close  proximity 
of  the  sentries,  and  their  critical 
position,  could  have  prevented  Tap- 
tee from  relieving  his  exuberant 
feelings  by  a  triumphant  dance  over 
the  approaching  downfall  of  his 
enemy.  He  drew  himself  up  through 
the  aperture,  and,  taking  a  knife 
from  his  girtlle,  severed  the  cords 
that  confined  the  Resident.  "  You 
must  go  from  palace,  Saliib,"  he 
said ;  "  go  along  Malariabad  road, 
and  stay  in  old  pagoda  till  I  come." 
Jones  went  first  through  the  trap- 
door into  the  room  bencatli,  and 
Taptee  followed,  carefully  arrauging 
the  flooring  and  mats  so  that  the 
secret  of  the  Resident's  escape  might 
remain  a  mystery.  They  found  them- 
selves in  Taptee's  private  room,  and 
the  trap-door  may  perhaps  serve  to 
explain  the  extraordinary  acquaint- 
ance which  the  minister  possessed 
with  all  his  late  master's  secrets. 

Taptee  gave  Jones  a  sabre  and 
pistols,  and,  letting  him  out  by  a 
private  gate,  directed  him  to  the 
pagoda  where  the  Resident  was  to 
wait  for  his  arrival. 

A  grand  council  had  been  sum- 
moned for  one  o'clock  in  the  palace 
hall,  in  which  the  Begum  was  to 
declare  her  intention  of  joining  the 
Sikhs,  and  the  nobles  were  to  pro- 
claim her  sole  ruler  of  Pundrapore 
during  her  lifetime.  Her  Highness 
had  l^n  closeted  with  Faizul  Khan 
and  other  sirdars,  devising  ways  and 
means  for  equipping  a  large  force 
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whicli  was  to  be  instantly  despatch- 
ed to  the  Lahore  anny.  The  point 
of  greatest  importance  that  stUl  re- 
mained to  be  settled  was  the  fidelity 
of  Taptee  Eao.  Faizul  Khan; 
who  wanted  his  place,  volunteered 
to  murder  him  without  further 
delay;  but  the  Begum  knew  the 
influence  which  the  minister  pos- 
sessed among  the  Hindoo  chiefs  and 
Brahmins  of  Pundrapore,  and  re- 
solved if  possible  to  obtain  his 
assistance.'  Taptee  entered  the  hall 
where  several  chiefs  were  already 
assembled,  with  a  face  of  smiling 
innocence,  making  careless  inquiries 
why  the  council  had  been  sum- 
moned. His  jocular  manner  formed 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  anxious 
and  restless  demeanour  of  the  other 
councillors,  who  stared  aghast  at 
Taptee's  reckless  appearance,  and 
turned  away  impatiently  from  his 
broad  jokes.  At  last  the  Begum 
entered  the  hall,  attended  by  Faizul 
Khan  and  half-a-score  of  Sirdars. 
Without  preface,  her  Highness  ex- 
plained the  state  of  affairs,  and 
eloquently  urged  the  nobles  to  take 
up  arms  for  their  country  and  for 
religion.  She  had,  she  said,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  her  subjects,  con- 
sented to  rule  over  them  so  long  as 
she  lived ;  and  she  now  begged  the 
council  to  show  its  confidence  by 
committing  to  her  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  the  expedition  which  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  Punjab.  Loud  cries 
of  "  Din  !  din  /"  (for  the  Faith,  for 
the  Faith)  showed  that  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Mohammedan  chiefs 
had  been  aroused ;  and  the  Begum, 
smiling  graciously,  continued,  ^*  But 
iirst  we  must  know  who  are  our 
friends  and  who  our  foes.  Taptee 
Eao,  you  have  heard  our  proposals ; 
will  you,  who  have  eaten  our  bread 
and  our  salt,  turn  against  your  right- 
ful ruler  and  take  part  with  the  in- 
fidel English  against  your  country  ?'' 
*'  Gracious  Queen  !"  said  Taptee, 


sidling  forward  with  a  bland  visage, 
"  Asylum  of  the  Universe  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Poor,  if  my  humble 
services  can  in  any  wise  be  accep- 
table, deign  to  cast  thine  august 
eyes  with  favour  upon  the  humblest 
of  thy  slaves." 

"  I  commend  your  fidelity,"  said 
the  Begum.  "  Retain  your  present 
post  in  our  court,  and  when  the 
British  are  driven  from  the  country, 
we  shall  find  some  means  of  reward- 
ing you !" 

Taptee  clasped  his  hands  in  an 
ecstasy  of  gratitude.  '^  Most  mighty 
sovereign,"  he  said,  "  if  your  slave 
might  be  permitted  to  speak,  he 
would  say  that  in  three  hours  he 
will  bring  his  kinsman,  Doorga 
Singh,  with  three  hundred  troopers, 
to  your  Highnesses  standard." 

The  Begum  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  joy.  Doorga  Singh  was  a 
haughty  Hindoo  noble  with  whom 
she  had  been  long  at  feud,  and  she 
had  never  dared  to  expect  assistance 
from  him. 

"  Taptee  Rao,"  she  cried,  «  the 
raj  of  Thagabad  is  yours  from  this 
day,  for  the  Lahore  durbar  has 
gifted  it  to  me.  Continue  as  you 
have  begun,  and  your  reward  shall 
be  great  beyond  your  conception." 

Faizul  Khan  ground  his  teeth 
and  muttered  an  oath,  while  Taptee 
again  prostrated  himself  before  the 
Begum,  overpowered  by  his  grateful 
feelings.  The  wily  Princess  had  not 
abated  any  of  her  hatred  to  the 
minister,  but  she  knew  how  import- 
ant it  was  at  so  critical  a  period  to 
appear  generous  and  concihatory  to 
her  Hindoo  subjects.  Taptee  begged 
her  Highness  to  allow  him  to  depart 
for  a  space  that  he  might  send  the 
necessary  instructions  to  his  kins- 
man, Doorga  Singh;  and  he  waddled 
out  of  the  room,  pausing  every  se- 
cond to  invoke  a  blessing  upon  the 
head  of  his  benefactress,  and  a  prayer 
for  the  prosperity  of  her  reign. 
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As  soon  as  he  quitted  the  hall, 
Taptee  hurried  off  to  his  room,  and 
hastily  concealing  a  small  bag  of 
precious  stones  beneath  his  clothes, 
and  catching  up  a  sword,  ho  hurried 
off  to  the  old  pagoda  to  join  the 
Eesident.  He  found  Captain  Jones 
pacing  up  and  down  the  ruins  in  a 
fever  of  anxiety.  Every  few  minutes 
the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  clat- 
ter of  hoofs,  as  messengers  dashed 
off  with  intelligence  of  the  revolt. 
What  delayed  the  troops  from  Mala- 
riabad  %  surely  they  ought  to  have 
been  here  before  this  time.  But 
Malariabad  was  a  good  five  -  and- 
twenty  miles  off,  and  Taptee  Eao's 
messenger  would  have  little  more 
than  reached  the  cantonments.  He 
felt  relieved  when  Taptee  joined 
him,  and  the  two  waited  in  the 
ruins,  looking  out  anxiously  to- 
wards the  palace,  where  lights  flit- 
ting about  from  window  to  window 
told  of  the  bustle  that  was  going  on 
inside. 

The  council  was  not  yet  broken 
up.  The  Begum,  assisted  by  Faizul 
Khan,  received  from  the  various 
chiefs  the  strength  of  the  forces 
they  could  bring  to  the  Pundrapore 
standard,  and  by  bribes  and  lavish 
promises  settled  rival  claims  to  com- 
mand. Still  no  troops  had  arrived, 
and  her  Highness  ever  cast  an  anxious 
look  towards  the  door  for  the  return 
of  Ti^tee  Bao  and  his  promised 
auxiliaries.  The  Begum  started  as 
she  noticed  a  Sikh  sowar,  his  dust- 
ooloured  uniform  bespattered  with 
mody  and  his  blue  turban  torn  by 
riding  through  the  jungles,  make 
his  way  into  the  hall,  and  with 
little  ceremony  elbow  a  road  through 
the  excited  crowd  of  Mohammedan 
chiefs,  who  were  boasting  loudly  of 
the  feats  which  they  were  to  per- 
form in  the  coming  campaign*  With 
a  rough  salaam  he  handed  a  note  to 
the  B^um  and  fell  back  among 
the  throng. 


The  note  ran  thus,  after  the  usual 
compliments : — 

"  The  Sirdar  Juwaher  Singh,  our 
trusted  vizier,  has  been  slain  by 
traitors  before  our  eyes.  The  *drum 
of  religion*  is  for  the  present  silenced. 
You  are  entreated  to  take  no  steps 
until  you  hear  further  from  us. 
May  the  hour  of  our  deliverance  bo 
at  hand. — Gulloo." 

The  Begum,  as  she  read  the  letter, 
drew  a  long  breath  and  looked  down 
upon  the  scene  before  her.  There 
they  were,  every  one  clamouring  for 
battle ;  the  nobles  with  drawn 
swords  vaunting  their  bravery  or 
disputing  for  precedence ;  Moulvies 
bustling  about  and  stimulating  the 
doubtful  to  war  against  the  English 
Kaffirs  ;  and  there  in  a  comer  stood 
Faizul  Khan,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  chiefs,  with  whose  assistance  he 
was  laying  down  a  plan  of  the  mor- 
row's mareh.  And  now  the  game 
was  all  up.  She  had  cast  the  die, 
only  to  be  beaten  at  the  first  throw. 
What  was  to  be  done  %  Should  she 
at  once  tell  the  chiefs  whom  she 
had  duped,  and  yield  herself  a  vic- 
tim to  their  fury,  or  wait  rather 
until  General  Linstock  came  to  carry 
her  off  as  a  prisoner  to  Benares  or 
Chunarl  Then  there  was  the  Re- 
sident— what  was  to  be  done  with 
him)  Should  she  give  him  his 
liberfy,  and  make  him  an  intereessor 
for  her  with  the  Govemor<Jeneral, 
or  slay  him  on  the  spot  as  an  atone- 
ment to  her  baffled  ambition]  A 
thought  struck  her;  why  should 
not  she  escape  to  the  Punjab  with 
a  few  trusty  followers,  and  take 
with  her  the  Resident  as  an  offering 
.to  the  Sikh  chiefs  1  He  would  at 
all  events  be  useful  as  a  hostage. 

"  Faizul  Khan,"  she  cried,  "  bring 
down  the  prisoner.  I  would  learn 
from  him  the  strength  of  the  gar- 
risons between  this  and  Lahore." 

f^aizul  Khan  readily  departed,  de- 
lighted at  the  opportunity  afforded 
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him  of  annoying  his  enemy  Captain  the  city.  Eesistance  is  worse  than 
Jones.  Scarcely  had  he  left  the  madness.  Sorrender,  your  High- 
hall  when  the  tramp  of  a  body  of  ness,  and  you,  chiefs  and  sirdars^ 
horse  was  heard,  and  attendants  lay  down  your  arms,  and  be  as- 
came  running  to  announce  the  ar-  sured  that  all  possible  leniency 
rival  of  Doorga  Singh  and  his  will  be  shown  to  your  fault  bj 
troopers.  The  Begum's  face  became  Goyemment" 
yet  more  ashy  paJe.  ''  Fresh  vie-  Faizul  Khan  here  came  rushing 
tims/'   she  muttered  ;    "  but  why  in  in  alarm.     "Asylum  of  the  Uni- 

should    I  regret    them  1    they  are  verse,"  he  cried,  "  the  prisoner ^" 

only  Hindoo   dogs.      Would  that  but  seeing  the  aspect  of  affairs,  he 

no  blood  of  the  Faithful  may  rest  drew  his  sword  and  sprang  upon 

upon  my  head.     Greet  the  leaders  the  Eesident      Dooi^  Singh  re- 

from  us,"  she  said  aloud,  "  and  in-  ceived  the  Patau  upon  the  point  of 

vite  them  into  our  presence."  his  spear,  and  in  an  instant  the 

Doorga  Singh  came  in,  surrounded  wretched  man  lay  writhing  in  the 
by  a  throng  of  Hindoo  chieftains,  death-struggle  at  the  foot  of  the 
He  was  a  tidl  thin  Mahititta,  whose  musnud,  A  nielee  immediately  en- 
broad  shoulders  and  long  arms  indi-  sued.  Doorga  Singh,  shouting  the 
cated  great  personal  strength.  He  Mahratta  war-cry,  "  Hur,  hur  Ma- 
was  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  Jiadeo  /"  threw  away  his  spear,  and 
and  bore  the  long  Mahratta  spear  in  rushed  sword  in  hand  upon  the 
his  right  hand.  The  Mohammedan  Mohammedans.  Mahrattas  came 
chiefs  twirled  their  mustaches,  and  crowding  into  the  hall,  and,  wield- 
looked  with  scarcely  dissembled  ing  their  long  spears  over  the  heads 
disgust  upon  the  group  of  infidels  of  the  combatants,  galled  the  Mus- 
as  they  pushed  through  the  throng  sulmans,  and  made  them  an  easy 
to  the  Begum's  presence.  prey  to  those  with  whom  they  were 

No  reverence  did  Doorga  Singh  engaged.   The  Eesident  stood  by  the 

make  to  her   Highness,   and    the  Begum  shouting  to  the  Mahrattas  to 

Begum  sat  pale  and  almost  shiver-  spare  all  who  laid  down  their  arms, 

ing,  waiting  for  an  explanation  of  but  his  words  were  unheeded  in  the 

his  strange  demeanour ;  but  before  heat  of  the   conflict      In   a  few 

she  could  summon  courage  to  speak,  minutes  the  rebels  were  all  over- 

the  Hindoos  parted,  and  forward  powered  or  slain,  and  the  Pundra- 

stepped  the  Eesident  with  Taptee  pore  rebellion  was  at  an  end.     As 

Eao  hard  at  his  heels.  for  the  Begum,  she  had  tried  to 

"Khiyanat,Khiydnatr*{'^TTeMih'  stab  herself  with  her  dagger,  but 

ery,  treachery !")  shrieked  the  Be-  Jones  and  Taptee  had  snatched  it 

gum,  springing  from  her  seat   as  from  her  hand.     She  now  sat  look- 

the  truth  flashed  upon  her  mind,  ing  upon  the  scene,  like  a  tigress 

"  Faizul    Khan,    Abdul    Euhman,  that  has  been  disappointed  in  her 

down  with    these    Hindoo    dogs !  prey.      "  Take  me  away.  Captain 

slay    them    for    sons    of    burned  Sahib ;  take  me  away,"  was  all  that 

fathers  !"  she  could  utter,  in  a  voice  so  husky 

"Hold!"    cried   Captain    Jones  as  to  be  almost  inaudible ;  and  away 

before   a    man   could   stir,   "  your  she  was  led,  Taptee  taking  caie  that 

Highness  is  entirely  in  our  hands,  her  prison  should  be  more  secure 

and  resistance  is  useless.     The  pa-  than  the  one  she  had  provided  for 

lace  is  filled  with  Mahratta  troopers,  the  Eesident. 
and  a  large  British  force  is  close  to        Morning  was  beginning  to  glint 
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throngh  the  hall  %vindows,  revealing 
Jones  upon  the  Pundrapore  mwfnud 
refreshing  himself  with  pale  ale 
and  cold  pie  which  a  servant  had 
fetched  from  'the  Residency.  By 
him  squatted  Taptee,  who,  regard- 
less that  the  sacnlegious  Sahib  was 
eating  the  sacred  flesh  of  kine, 
was  holding  an  animated  discus- 
sion with  him  on  the  future 
management  of  Pundrapore.  At  a 
respectful  distance  lay  or  squatted 
Doorga  Singh  and  his  officers,  sleep- 
ing or  smoking  their  hookhas ;  and 
close  by  them  were  the  prisonera 
bound  hand  and  foot,  while  the 
corpses  of  the  slain  were  being 
carried  from  the  hall.  The  noise 
of  cavalry  interrupted  Taptee's  con- 
fidences, and  Colonel  Beaton,  of 
Beaton's  Horse,  the  commandant  of 
Midariabad,  came  rattling  into  the 
room. 

"Why,  damn  it,  Jones,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  all  overl" 
cried  he  pettishly,  as  he  looked  round 
at  the  prisoners.  "Couldn't  you 
have  kept  them  going  until  we  came 
upl  It's  what  I  call  doing  the 
shabby  thing  to  take  fellows  off 
their  cliarpoys  (beds)  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  for  nothing,  and  we 


have  nearly  blown  every  horse  in 
the  regiment  Avith  the  gallop." 

Jones  rapidly  explained  the 
events  that  had  occurred  duiing 
the  night,  and  told  Colonel  Beaton 
that  it  might  still  be  necessary  to 
scour  the  state  to  suppress  any 
chief  that  had  taken  arms  by  the 
Begum's  orders. 

"All  right ! "  cried  Beaton  eagerly, 
"  we  may  have  some  sport  yet.  Let 
the  men  breathe  their  horses,  Morris, 
and  let  them  sound  to  saddle  in  an 
hour  and  a-half  tik  (exactly).  I 
wonder  if  there  is  anything  edible 
to  be  had  here  for  chota  hazree 
(early  breakfast)  1  And  I  say,  Jones, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  shall  do  for  you. 
I'll  leave  you  Penninck,  who  writes 
for  the  *Peon,'  He  is  a  dab  at 
doing  reports,  and  will  make  up  a 
beautiful  story  to  tell  the  Govern- 
ment Besides,  the  little  beast  has 
no  more  scat  than  a  wool-pack,  and 
would  be  always  tumbling  off  if 
we  came  to  any  stiff  riding." 

And  so  when  Colonel  Beaton  and 
his  officers  had  done  justice  to  a 
nondescript  though  plenteous  meal, 
they  galloped  off  to  hunt  for  rebels, 
leaving  Comet  Penninck  on  special 
duty  at  the  Residency. 


IV. 


The  Pundrapore  insurrection 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  Calcutta. 
Would  (Government  annex  the  terri- 
tory f  Some  said  that  Sir  George 
Blitzen  was  already  marching  to  Pun- 
drapore at  the  head  of  two  divisions 
of  all  aims  of  the  service  to  depose 
the  BcgoHi  and  annex  the  state. 
Othezs  were  certain  that  the  Gover- 
nor-General would  do  nothing  of  the 
kind;  that  the  present  crisis  de- 
manded conciliatory  measures ;  and 
that  the  Begum  would  be  well 
^'wiggedy"  and  reinstated  in  the 
Begency.    3Ir  Waspbite,  the  Under- 


Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office,  was 
besieged  mth  inquiries  at  his  club 
in  Chowringhee,  until  even  his 
amiable  temper  was  exhausted,  and 
he  said,  "Damn  the  Pundwapoah 
Wesidency.  If  you  want  to  know 
you  should  ask  the  Govenah-Gene- 
wal." 

The  press  likewise  had  its  say 
upon  the  subject.  *  The  Padrepore 
Monitor  and  Weekly  Evangelist' 
rcQiiuded  its  readers  how  often  in 
the  course  of  the  previous  ten  yeara 
it  had  constantly  predicted  that 
affaira  at  Pundrapore  would   turn 
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out  exactly  as  they  had  happened. 
The  editor  conjured  the  Governor^ 
General  to  do  his  duty  and  annex 
the  principality,  undeterred  by  the 
howls  of  native  opinion,  and  regard- 
less of  the  ignorant  and  interested 
views  of  English  statesmen.  *'  With 
an  able  British  officer,  such  as  Mr 
Caird,  the  energetic  Magistrate  of 
Cholerapore,  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  an  efficient  educa- 
tional staif  under  the  Eev.  Fungus 
M'Bain,  the  eminent  Free  Church 
Missionary,  as  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  upon  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  Ils.700  per  mensem,  with  a  free 
bungalow,  a  new  and  happier  era 
would  soon  dawn  upon  the  benighted 
regions  of  Pundrapore.  The  im- 
portance of  the  last-named  ap- 
pointment cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  his  Excellency's 
consideration,"  &c.  &c. 

The  *  Peon '  scarcely  expressed  an 
opinion,  but,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
valuable  services  which  Comet  P. 
E.  Penninck,  of  Beaton's  Horse,  had 
rendered  in  restoring  order  at  the 
Residency  and  the  Palace,  an  ac- 
count of  which  occupied  one  and 
a-half  columns  of  leaded  type.  The 
'John  Buir  bluntly  said  that  the 
Grovemment  ought  to  do  justice. 
"Visit  with  a  fitting  punishment 
the  Begum  and  her  fellow-conspira- 
tors, but  why  should  an  innocent 
child  suffer  for  the  misconduct  of 
his  guardian?  Let  us  train  the 
young  Nawab  to  be  a  wise  and 
judicious  ruler,  and  place  an  experi- 
enced officer  in  charge  of  the  state 
during  his  Highness's  minority.  In 
this  manner  we  shall  best  refute  the 
slanderous  writers  who  would  attri- 
bute to  the  Company's  government 
an  insatiable  lust  for  territory.  The 
name  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas 
Bobinson,  Political  Agent  of  Chota- 
Bahebpore,  must  of  course  occur  to 
every  one  who  has  bestowed  a  serious 


thought  upon  the  guardianship  of  the 
young  Nawab  and  the  future  man- 
agement of  the  Pundrapore  state," 
&c.,  &c. 

When  the  news  of  the  Pnndra* 
pore  insurrection  reached  Govern- 
ment Honse,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council  was  forth- 
with summoned.  The  members, 
met  in  the  evening  in  the  old 
Council  Chamber  to  determine  the 
destiny  of  Pundrapore.  If  the 
genius  loci  could  have  prevailed, 
the  independence  of  Pundrapore 
would  have  stood  but  a  sober  chance, 
for  around  them  upon  the  walls^ 
hung  the  portraits  of  the  statesmen 
and  warriors  who  had  done  most  to- 
extend  the  British  power  in  India. 
There  was  Clive,  who  gave  Bengal, 
Behar,  and  Orissa  to  the  Company '& 
territories;  Wellesley,  the  conqueror 
of  Mysore,  the  Camatic,  and  Maha- 
rashtra ;  with  Hastings,  Comwallis, 
Eyre  Coote,  and  Minto.  But  the 
golden  age  of  annexation  was  past,, 
and  the  pagoda-tree  was  fast  fall- 
ing into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 
There  was  a  strong  party  in  Pariia- 
ment  hostile  to  the  Company,  who 
never  ceased  to  denounce  each  fresh 
extension  of  territory  as  another 
instance  of  arbitrary  rapacity,  seiz> 
ing  eagerly  upon  every  new  aggres> 
sion  as  a  ground  for  renewing  the 
attack ;  and  so  the  Calcutta  states- 
men were  compelled  to  go  cautiously 
to  work  in  the  case  of  Pundrapore. 

''It  appears  to  me,  gentlemen, 
said  the  Govemor-Greneral  during 
that  little  standing  confabulation 
which  always  preceded  the  formal 
sitting,  and  in  which  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  meoting  was  generally 
settled — ''  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
have  no  real  ground  for  proceeding 
to  extremities  against  the  state.  The 
Nawab  is  hut  a  child,  and  it  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  make  a  minor 
answerable  for  the  misdeeds  of  his 
guardian." 
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**  All  owing  to  that  fellow  Jones," 
growled  the  Honourable  Mr  Elchey, 
who,  having  been  Resident  at  the 
Court  of  Cooch  Behar,  claimed  a 
leading  voice  in  all  diplomatic  busi- 
ness. '*K  he  had  but  kept  out 
of  the  way  and  given  them  rope 
enough,  the  whole  state  would  have 
been  up,  and  then  there  would  have 
been  a  good  excuse  for  annexation. 
But  the  political  department  is  go- 
ing to  the  devil.  When  I  was 
resident  at  Cooch  Behar,  your  Ex- 
cellency, there  was  an  old  Thakoor 
who  had  got  a  to!  cdlukae  zabardastl, 
and  the  Government  wanted " 


ti 


But  in  this  case,  Mr  Elchey,  I 
don't  think  any  blame  can  attach  to 
the  Political  officer,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor-Greneral,  unceremoniously  inter- 
rupting the  ex-diplomatist,  whose 
reminiscences  of  Cooch  l^har  were 
notoriously  prosy,  and  so  fuU  of 
Hindustani  phrases  as  to  be  intel- 
ligible only  to  a  member  of  the 
^Revenue  Board.  "  Captain  Jones 
appears  to  have  acted  as  judiciously 
as  the  circumstances  admitted,  and 
his  report  is  really  an  admirably 
written  document,  quite  different 
from  anything  that  we  have  had 
before  from  Pundraporc.  Besides 
we  shall  have  the  Punjab  soon  upon 
our  bands,  and  can  easily  forego  the 
pleasure^  for  the  present,  of  gathering 
Pondrapore  under  the  Company's 
wing." 

"What  was  that  mystery  about 
Captain  Jones's  appointment,  my 
Lord  I  **  asked  Mr  Elchey ;  "  every- 
body said  there  was  some  special 
reason  for  his  selection  that  has 
never  come  before  the  Council? 
None  of  the  members,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  ever  heard  the  man's 
name  before." 

"  Seally,  Mr  Elchey,  you  have  no 
more  reason  to  complain  than  I 
hava  Sir  Greoige  Blitxen  had  been 
down  in  Pondrapore  inquiring  into 
Giantiej's   numagementy  or  rather 


mismanagement,  and  his  Excellency 
reported  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
Grantley's  withdrawal  that  I  had 
him  at  once  transferred  to  Kaifia- 
bad ;  and  I  wrote  to  Sir  George 
begging  him  to  recommend  one  of 
his  best  officers  for  the  vacancy,  for 
it  was  necessary  in  the  unsettled 
condition  of  Pundraporc  that  the 
Eesident  should  be  a  military  man. 
He  recommended  Jones,  and  I  ap- 
pointed him  on  Sir  Grcorge's  recom- 
mendation, and  there  the  story  ends  ; 
and  I  must  say  that  Captain  Jones 
has  not  disgraced  the  Commander- 
in-Chiefs  patronage." 

"  Well,  he  must  have  been  a  very 
modest  man  to  hide  his  light  so 
completely  under  a  bushel,"  said, 
with  a  satiric  laugh,  General  Brym- 
ston,  the  military  member,  whose 
nephew,  Colonel  Congreve,  had  been 
among  the  disappointed  candidates. 

"  Just  what  I  said  to  Sir  George, 
General,"  said  his  Excellency;  "  and 
all  the  answer  I  got  was,  *  he^s  the 
man  for  Pundrapore  ; '  and  reaUy  I 
don't  think  we  have  any  reason  to 
complain." 

And  so  the  Council  sat  down,  and 
resolved  that  the  Begum  of  Pundra- 
pore should  await  the  pleasure  of 
Government,  under  surveillance,  at 
the  fortress  of  Chunar ;  that  Taptee 
Kao  should  be  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  Eae  Bahadoor,  and  should 
take  charge  of  the  fiscal  and  judi- 
cial management  of  the  Pundrapore 
state,  in  conjunction  with  the  Brit- 
ish Eesident ;  and  that  the  latter 
officer  should  act  as  guardian  of  the 
young  Nawab's  person,  and  make 
such  provision  as  was  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  a 
prince  of  his  rank. 

But  the  public  had  not  yet  heanl 
the  last  of  Pundrapore.  Mr  Deek, 
M.P.,  who  wanted  to  get  into  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  was  taking  a 
course  of  the  Calcutta  papers,  had 
stumbled  upon  Captain  Jones's  ap- 
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pointment.  To  find  Pundrapore  in 
the  map  of  India,  and  to  turn  up  the 
history  of  the  principality  in  'Thorn- 
ton's Gazetteer,'  was  the  work  of  an 
instant;  and  that  yery  night  Mr 
Deek  gave  notice  that  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Eight  Honour- 
able the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  to  a  recent  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  the  Govemor^Greneral's 
patronage,  and  call  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers  connected  with 
the  appointment  of  Captain  Jones 
to  the  Pundrapore  Eesidency.  And 
Mr  Deek  did  call  attention  to  the 
Pundrapore  Besidency  in  a  speech 
which,  lasted  two  hours  and  a  half, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  detailed 
the  history  of  Pundrapore  from  the 
invasion  of  Mohammed  of  Ghizni 
down  to  Captain  Jones's  appoint- 
ment, quoting  largely  from  'Mill's 
History,'  *The  Collection  of  Treaties, 
Engagements,  and  Sunnuds,'  and 
the  'Charter  Blue-Books.'  There 
were  scarcely  forty  members  present 
when  the  President  was  roused  &om 
his  slumbers  to  defend  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal  "  There  would  no- 
thing," said  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  "have  given  the  Board  of 
Control  so  much  pleasure  as  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  which  the  honour- 
able gentleman  had  so  eloquently 
called  for,  if  they  only  Jiad  existed. 
As  for  the  appointment  of  Captain 
Jones,  it  was  easily  explained;  he 
was  the  fittest  man  for  the  post. 
I  may  mention,"  continued  the  Pre- 
sident, "that  a  despatch  has  this 
day  been  received  by  the  Board, 
stating  that  the  officer  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion has  saved  the  Pundrapore  state 
from  a  very  serious  insurrection,  and 
has  probably  spared  the  Government 
the  unpleasant  task  of  annexing  the 
territory.  I  shall  be  .very  happy,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  to  lay  the 
paper  upon  the  table  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  honourable  member  who 


takes  such  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Pundrapore."  The  President  sat 
down,  and  Mr  Deek  collapsed  into 
the  smallest  possible  bulk,  cursing 
his  unlucky  curiosity,  as  he  read 
next  morning  in  the  '  Times '  that, 
"in  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr 
Deek,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  said  so  and  so."  His  great 
speech,  was  thus  denied  to  poste- 
rity. 

The  President  was  right;  there 
were  no  official  papers  connected 
with  Captain  Jones's  appointment. 
Sir  George  Blitzen  is  dead  and  gone, 
and  we  shall  offer  no  indignity  to 
the  memory  of  that  distinguished 
soldier  if  we  print  the  following 
private  epistle  which  has  come  into 
our  handB : — 

"  From  Major-General  Sir  George 
Blitzen,  K.  C.  B.  K.  H.  ,  to  Major 
Springer,  Military  Secretary  on 
leave  at  the  Presidency. 

''  MussoOBlE,  Wh  March  18    . 

"My  dear  Springer, — ^I  have 
just  got  back  here  f^ain,  and  deuced 
glad  I  am  to  escape  the  infernal 
heat  of  the  plains.  The  march  from 
Pundrapore  was  as  hot  as  if  tbere 
had  been  only  a  sheet  of  pasteboard 
between  us  and  the  devil's  own  do- 
minions. Talking  of  Pundrapore, 
there  will  be  a  nice  mess  there  one 
of  these  days.  The  Begum  is  a 
tigress — a  perfect  hyena  for  untam- 
ableness.  In  fact,  I  may  say  she  is 
the  only  woman  that  ever  braved 
George  Blitzen,  and  I  saw  aoine- 
thing  of  the  sex  when  I  was  a 
ehhokra  with  Sir  Arthur  in  the 
Peninsula.  A  nice  game  she  and  that 
drawing-room  soldier  Grantley  are 
playing,  but  I  will  put  a  spoke  in 
her  wheeL  The  Governor-General 
has  given  me  the  nomination  of  the 
next  Besident,  and  by  G^  PU  send 
her  the  ugliest  fellow  in  the  Service. 
Kow,  Springer,  you  must  find  out 
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who  that  clumsy  clown  was  that 
poked  his  head  into  my  stomach  at 
Bastlepoie,  for  as  sure  ^  my  name 
is  Creorge  Blitzen  he  shall  have  the 
post  My  lady  Begum  will  then 
find  that,  if  her  plots  can  only 
be  carried  ont  by  making  loye  to 
the  Besidenty  she  must  at  least 
make  lore  to  a  less  pleasant  object 
than  Grantley.  As  for  his  qualifi- 
cations, they  be  d-mned.  Pundra- 
pore  mnat  be  annexed  within  the 
year,  and  it  does  not  matter  a  straw 
what  sort  of  a  Resident  is  sent  there. 
If  the  B^gum  knock  the  new  man 
ujMn  the  head,  the  service  will  more 
easily  spare  him  than  a  better  officer. 
Bring  up  a  lot  of  pickles  and  tinned 
meat  with  you,  for  the  m&nage  here 
is  beastly;  and  try  and  persuade  Mrs 
Cockett  —  Cockett  of  the  Tosha- 
khana  Office's  wife,  you  know — ^that 
the  air  of  Mnssoorie  would  be  salu- 
brious for  her  constitution  during 
the  next  two  months.  There  are 
throe  or  four  Battle  girls  here,  who 
are  very  jolly,  and  have  been  flirting 
heavily  with  some  of  the  14tb. 
Order  every  14th  man  to  join  his 
regiment  without  delay.  Send  a 
packet  of '  Calcutta  Chnstian  Intel- 
ligencers '  by  overland  mail  to  Lady 
Blitzen,  who  is  fond  of  that  sort  of 
Hteratuxe. — ^Ever  yours, 

"  George  Blitzen." 


This  letter  bears  the  following 
indorsement  in  the  hand  of  the  late 
Colonel  Springer,  C.B. : — "  Poor  Sir 
George !  will  ever  the  man  grow 
old  %  Captain  Jones,  of  the  Jungly- 
wallahs,  may  thank  his  Excellency's 
epretoB  injuriam  farmce  for  a  snug 
berth." 

And  this  was  the  mystery  of  Cap- 
tain Jones's  appointment.  Captain 
Jones  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
poet  with  some  credit  until  Cap- 
tain Grantley's  retirement  £rom  the 
Kaifiabad  Eesidency,  when,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  his  patron. 
Sir  George  Blitzen,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  that  innocent  office,  and 
Mr  Harcourt  succeeded  to  the  Pun- 
drapore  Eesidency.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  service  in  the  East, 
Jones  continued  to  be  held  in  great 
respect  among  diplomatists,  and 
when  he  retired,  the  'Peon'  de- 
voted half  a  column  to  his  merits 
and  services — ^it  was  in  the  "silly 
season,"  when  news  was  scarce. 
The  Captain — he  is  now  Colonel, 
however — ^still  lives  upon  his  laurels, 
and  devotes  his  leisure  to  his  fa- 
vourite task  of  composing  epitaphs, 
in  none  of  which  does  he  omit  his 
valuable  services  rendered  to  Gov- 
ernment when  he  fiUed  the  Ee- 
sidency of  Pundrapore. 
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It  is  but  a  lepetitioii  of  a  yeiy 
trite  sentiment  to  say  that  we  are 
less  impressed  by  tbe  innate  great- 
ness of  any  subject  or  object  than 
by  its  relation  of  nearness  or  distance 
to  ourselves.  The  lights  and  sha- 
dows upon  the  gentlest  little  Eng- 
lish hill  are  more  to  the  dwellers 
at  its  foot  than  those  atmospheric 
Ticissitudes  which  make  the  brows 
of  Mont  Blanc  splendid,  or  redden 
the  peaks  of  Chimborazo ;  and  ten 
times  less  momentous  to  us  is  the 
pestilence  or  famine  which  decimates 
an  Eastern  province,  than  one  starv- 
ing family  appealing  to  our  charity 
in  our  particular  village.  Even 
when  our  thoughts  are  directed  to 
distant  matters,  it  is  some  compara- 
tively trifling  detaO,  and  not  a  great 
general  view,  upon  which  the  ima- 
gination seiEes.  We  all  are  aware 
of  the  extraordinary  extent  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  and  its  present  and 
prospective  greatness.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  we  are  perfectly  in- 
clined to  produce,  as  Dogberry  did 
his  reading  and  writing,  when  there 
is  no  occasion  for  such  vanities ; 
yet  we  believe  that  one  glance  at 
Mr  Hunter^s  *  valuable  book  will  im- 
press the  reader  more  deeply  with 
the  magnitude  of  British  power  in 
India,  than  all  the  swelling  words 
that  have  been  said  on  the  subject 
for  a  hundred  years  past.  Mr  Hun- 
ter has  already  distinguished  him- 
self by  two  volumes,  which  he  has 
entitled  '  Annals  of  Eural  Bengal,' 
a  work  which  he  carries  on  by  this 
exhaustive  and  most  interesting  his- 
tory of  one  province  of  Bengal — ^the 
home  of  the  great  Jagannath  (accord- 
ing to  the  new  spelling ;  in  our  days 
it  was  Juggernaut) ;  a  province  which 
ha3  the  further  distinction  of  having 


been  within  everybody's  recollection 
swept  by  a  famine  so  terrible  that 
it  made  some  sort  of  mark  even 
upon  our  distant  imaginations.  Mr 
Hunter  begins  by  telling  ns  how 
his  work  was  brought  into  being,  or 
rather  how  it  was  suggested  by  the 
long,  elaborate,  and  vain  attempt  of 
the  Indian  Government  to  acquire 
actual  knowledge  of  the  land,  peo- 
ple, distinctions,  and  peculiarities  of 
its  large  empire.  So  vast  a  region 
crowded  with  difierent  races,  differ- 
ent religions,  and  even  infinite  vari- 
eties of  each  known  type  both  of 
creed  and  race,  presents  a  problem 
for  Government  scarcely  less  over- 
whelming than  its  own  magnitude 
and  numbers ;  and  when  we  consi- 
der how  the  English  race  has  stum- 
bled haphazard  into  a  continually 
extendi  sway  over  tius  cro4 
of  nations,  the  wonder  grows  how 
a  work  so  prodigious,  and  so  hastily 
and  inadvertently  undertaken,  could 
have  been  done  half  so  welL  Begun 
without  any  plan,  carried  on  with- 
out any  precedent,  in  ignorance, 
or  at  the  best  most  superficial  know- 
ledge, amid  a  hundred  conflicting 
interests,  of  which  the  governing 
race  could  be  but  partially  aware, 
the  government  of  India,  with  all 
its  defects,  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
triumph  of  EngUsh  character,  energy, 
and  individual  wisdom  and  justice. 
We  doubt  whether  any  other  mo- 
dern race  is  capable  of  having  pro- 
duced so  many  individual  rulers 
possessed  of  such  strong  instinct  of 
government,  and,  on  the  whole,  sense 
of  justice,  as  have  succeeded  in  at- 
taching the  great,  ancient,  and  mys- 
terious Eastern  world  to  our  distant 
island.  For  it  must  always  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  govemmentof  India 
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has  been  conducted  not  by  the  con- 
stitutional means  familiar  to  English- 
men,  but  by  individuals,  by  experi- 
mentSy  by  sudden  inventions  of 
statesmanship  —  in  a  word,  by  in- 
stinct Englishmen  of  all  classes 
and  all  kinds  of  training  have 
stumbled  into  empire,  among  races 
more  subtle,  more  highly  cultivated, 
more  ancient  than  their  own;  among 
influences  strange  to  them ;  among 
traditions  whi<£,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  could  but  barely  under- 
stand ;  and  they  have  not  only  re- 
tained and  increased  that  empire, 
but,  on  the  whole,  have  improved 
the  condition  of  their  subject  races, 
ameliorated  existence,  and  raised 
the  level  of  being.  This  has  been ' 
done  without  any  very  lofty  pre- 
tensions, without  any  ideal  aim, 
without  any  carefully  -  considered 
scheme  or  unity  of  intention.  It  is, 
we  repeat,  the  greatest  triumph,  not 
of  English  character  only,  but  of 
governing  instinct  and  individual- 
ism, ever  known  in  this  world. 
Even  the  sway  of  ancient  Kome, 
which  is  its  only  prototype,  fails  to 
come  up  to  its  magnitude  and  dura- 
tion. The  state  of  afEairs  has  doubt- 
less changed  to  some  extent  nowa- 
days, when  systematic  government 
has  superseded  the  inspiration  of  the 
b^inning ;  but  still,  and  for  many 
generations,  individual  force  and 
character  must  continue  to  tell  in 
India  as  they  can  tell  nowhere  else ; 
and  fortunately  the  race  of  govern- 
ing individuals  docs  not  seem  yet  to 
have  b^un  to  ML 

An  English  critic  may  be  ex- 
cused for  giving  forth  a  trumpet- 
note  over  this  victory  of  British 
genius  and  power;  though  this  is 
not  what  we  meant  to  say  in  be- 
ginning, but  rather  to  inform  the 
reader  of  the  most  necessary,  and, 
one  would  suppose,  indispensable 
inquiiy  into  the  character,  customs, 
and  history  of  the  races  dof  India, 
which  the  English  Government  has 


several  times  set  on  foot — ^which  it 
has  happily  managed  to  do  without 
thus  far — ^but  which  becomes  more 
necessary  every  day,  as  the  nature 
of  ^the  British  sway  in  India 
changes  with  the  changes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  To  have 
gone  on  up  to  this  time  with  so 
very  imperfect  a  knowledge  of  the 
governed  country  and  its  inhab- 
itants, is  a  miracle;  but  miracles 
cannot  be  expected  to  continue. 
"Mi  Hunter  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  work  really  done  by 
the  Indian  Government  while  thus 
gropmg  in  the  twihght  of  their  im- 
perfect knowledge,  and  ruling,  as 
we  have  said,  by  instinct;  and  of 
their  first  attempt  to  acquire  the 
information  which,  according  to  all 
ordinary  rules,  ought  to  have  been 
their  first  qualification  for  their 
work : — 

"  The  English  found  India  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  Asiatic  despotisms ; 
and  out  of  the  drift-wood  wnich  the 
tempest  threw  up,  they  had  to  build 
the  iabric  of  a  civilised  government 
How  these  political  Crusoes  hewed  their 
log  into  a  seaworthy  ship,  is  a  story 
which  touches  the  honour  of  England 
to  have  one  day  truly  written.  Every 
year  of  the  past  century  has  rendered 
the  rulers  more  alive  to  the  inadequa- 
cies of  their  administration.  Scarcely 
had  they  put  down  armed  violence  and 
rapine — a  task  wliich  no  Native  Power 
had  permanently  succeeded  in — ^than 
they  found  themselves  confronted  with 
a  necessity  for  a  great  ap})aratus  of  civil 
government,  such  as  no  Native  Power 
had  ever  attempted  to  supply.  As  pro- 
perty accumulated,  new  and  costly 
machinery  hod  to  be  oiganised  for  pro- 
tecting it ;  and  as  personal  rights  devel- 
oped, courts  hod  to  be  multiplied  for 
ascertaining  and  enforcing  them.  Gov- 
ernment ceased  to  be  what,  during  at 
least  two  centuries,  it  hod  been  in  In- 
dia— a  mere  engine  for  raising  revenue. 
And  now  that  justice  has  been  brought 
very  near  to  the  people,  new  functions 
of  government,  formerly  unrealised,  are 
pressing  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
rulers.   Philosophers  beheved  that  they 
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had  found  the  stationoiy  type  of  human 
society  in  the  arrested  mental  activity 
and  low  physical  tone  of  the  Indian 
laces.  But  within  the  past  twenty 
years  a  vast  system  of  State  Education 
has  quickened  the  intellectual  torpor 
into  new  forms  of  life,  and  a  costly 
sanitary  organisation  is  battling  in 
everyprovince with  the  endemics  wnich 
for  ages  preyed  upon  the  public  health. 
What  were  onoe  aeemed  direct  yisita- 
lions  of  Qod  are  now  brought  under 
the  control  of  man.  Famines,  floods, 
droughts,  and  pestilence  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  perform  their  ancient 
function  of  checking  the  pressure  of 
the  population  on  the  soil ;  and  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  upon  itself  to  step  in 
between  its  subjects  and  the  ordinary 
dealings  of  Providence.  The  isolation 
of  each  district,  which  formerly  inten- 
sified every  local  scarcity  into  a  famine, 
has  been  broken  througL  Bailways, 
roads,  and  canals  have  welded  the  sev- 
ered provinces  of  India  into  a  homo- 
geneous whole,  mobilised  the  resources 
of  each,  and  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  national  harvest  in  a  fi;reater  de- 
gree than  if  we  had  suddenly  doubled 
the  productiveness  of  the  soiL  During 
the  past  few  years  the  scope  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  Government  have  still 
further  extended.  It  was  reserved* for 
the  wise  and  brave  man  whose  loss 
England  is  at  this  moment  deploring, 
to  grapple  with  the  most  terrible  ene- 
my of  a  tropical  empire ;  and  by  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  control 
and  the  husbanding  of  the  water-sup- 
ply, to  remove  death  by  starvation  from 
among  the  ordinary  risks  of  Indian 
peasant  life. 

"  As  Government  became  more  effec- 
tive it  grew  more  costly.  Each  new 
function  which  it  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  undertake  has  involved  an 
additional  outlay  of  money.  Yet  any 
attempt  at  unwonted  taxation  among 
Asiatic  races  is  beset  with  extreme 
peril ;  and  the  Company  early  realised 
that  one  of  the  first  fiscal  duties  of  its 
servants  was  the  study  of  the  people. 
No  sooner  had  it,  in  1769,  appointed 
English  officers  for  the  rural  adminis- 
tration of  Bengal,  than  it  issued  an 
elaborate  circular  to  them,  calling  for 
a  historical  and  statistical  account  of 
the  countiy.  <  The  form  of  the  ancient 
constitution  of  the  province  compared 


with  the  present ; '  'an  account  of  it» 
possessors  or  rulers^  the  order  of  their 
succession,  and  the  peculiar  customA 
or  privileges  which  they  or  their  peo- 
ple have  established  or  enjoyed  ; '  a  de- 
scription of  the  land  tenures,  with  a 
report  on  the  commercial  capabilitiefs^ 
of  the  country,  and  the  best  means  of 
developing  its  resources;  these  were, 
the  pomts  to  be  taken  up." 

This  endoavouT,  which  was  un- 
successful, has  been  repeated  at  in- 
tervals with  more  and  more  strenuous 
beginnings,  and  less  and  less  success 
of  execution,  up  to  the  present  day. 
"  Several  isolated  memoirs  of  great 
value"  have  been  produced  by  it,  but 
no  great  general  work.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Hunter,  is  very  easily 
accounted  for.  "  The  truth  is,"  he 
says,  ^'  the  Company  never  realised 
the  magnitude  of  what  they  were 
asking  for.  The  Indian  Empire 
consists  of  two  separate  Govern- 
ments, who,  with  the  feudatory- 
States,  administer  a  territory  of 
1,556,836  square  miles,  and  include 
about  fifty  different  races,  speaking: 
a  great  diversity  of  languages,  and 
numbering  200,424,072  souls.  The 
account  of  India,  therefore,  which, 
from  time  to  time,  has  been  so  airily- 
asked  for,  means  a  vast  series  of  sta- 
tistical operations  and  local  inquiries 
spread  over  an  area  but  slightly 
smaller  than  that  of  all  Europe,  ex- 
cepting Eussia."  After  so  many 
failures,  however,  the  key-note  or 
success  seems  to  have  been  struck 
at  last  ;  and  with  Mr  Hunter's 
volume  has  begun  a  new  attempt  to 
utilise  all  the  previous  collections  of 
material,  and  to  reveal,  province  by 
province,  the  great  old  mysterious 
continent  of  India  in  its  past  and  its 
present,  its  products,  its  peoples,  its- 
languages,  literature,  and,  above  all, 
its  religion,  to  the  fkr-dislant  world 
which  has  become  the  centre  oF 
civilisation  now,  as  it,  too,  was  in 
its  day.  Mr  Hunter  offers,  in  the 
end  of  his  Introduction,  a  feeling 
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tribute  to  Lord  Mayo,  whose  pre- 
mature death  is  one  of  the  greatest 
losses  the  country  has  sustained  for 
many  years.  ''I  cannot  but  express," 
iie  saysy  **  my  unavailing  regret  that 
ithe  great  Indian  statesman,  to  whom 
I  owe  it  that  I  haye  been  enabled  to 
undertake  the  work,  should  not  have 
been  spared  to  see  the  initial  result. 
A  long  list  of  great  measures  during 
the  first  three  years  bears  witness 
to  the  silent,  strong  sense  of  Lord 
Mayo,  to  his  steadfast  courage  and 
immense  powers  of  work.  His  cha- 
racter and  policy  will  stand  out  in 
eoloflsal  lines  upon  the  Indian  his- 
tory of  our  time;  and  meanwhile 
there  is  not  one  who  worked  under 
him,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest, 
who  does  not  mourn  for  hun  as  a 
fiiend." 

The  special  work  now  before  us 
is  interspersed  by  admirable  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  natural  pro- 
cesses, such  a»  would  seem  to  hjEtve 
ceased  long  ago  in  our  own  conti- 
nent, but  which  still  continue  in 
India.  Mr  Hunter  begins  by  a 
description  of  the  curious  lake  of 
Ohilka,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  Orissa — "  a  shallow  in- 
land sea"  forty-four  miles  long, 
mid  in  some  parts  twenty  miles 
broad,  the  average  depth  of  which 
is  ''from  three  to  five  feet,  and 
^searcely  anywhere  reaches  six." 
This  extraordinary  piece  of  water  is 
-divided  from  the  ocean  only  by  "  a 
long  strip  of  land  which  for  miles 
•consists  of  nothing  but  a  sandy 
ridge  little  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  wide,"  beyond  which  "the 
roaring  of  the  exterior  unseen  surf 
can  be  heard  far  across  the  lake^" 
**  A  single  narrow  mouth  cut  through 
the  sandy  ridge  connects  it  with  the 
«ea.  Through  this  the  tide  comes 
rushing  and  storming  against  the 
outward  currents,  at  certain  seasons 
throwing  itself  up  in  pyramidal  bil- 
lows topped  with  spray,  and  looking 
like  a  boiling  river  in  which  no  boat 


cotdd  live."  We  cannot  do  more 
than  point  out  to  the  reader  the 
very  effective  and  powerful  sketch 
of  this  lake,  and  of  "the  eternal 
war "  carried  on  all  along  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  be- 
tween the  rivers  and  the  sea.  The 
description  of  the  rivers  struggling 
downward  laden  with  masses  of  silt, 
and  of  the  efforts  of  the  sea  laden 
with  sand  to  resist  the  invasion, 
throwing  up  a  yellow  bulwark  of 
sand-clMs,  forcing  the  stream  to 
'^ggle  through  tortuous  deltas,  or 
penning  up  its  waters  almost  within 
sight  of  ocean,  is  very  able  and  pic- 
turesque. "  The  two  sleepless  arti- 
ficers "  who  are  thus  continually  at 
work  "  forming  land  out  of  water," 
are  set  before  us  in  a  few  words 
with  a  vigour  and  force  which  are 
very  rarely  found  in  descriptions  of 
scenery.  The  "  landmaking  rivers" 
interest  us  as  much  as  if  they  were 
marauding  chiefs;  while  the  sea,  like 
a  wise  and  wily  old  x)otentate,  throws 
his  resisting  powers  against  them 
with  the  subtlest  skill,  building  up 
intrenchmeuts  and  sandy  fortifica- 
tions. This  work,  we  are  told,  is 
going  on  most  vigorously  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  lake  the  same  process  is  proceed- 
ing in  a  different  way,  the  deposit 
of  the  rivers  forming  islands  which 
gradually  join  together  and  tack 
themselves  on  to  the  mainland 
where  the  rivers  enter  the  shallow 
lake.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious 
and  interesting  than  these  strange 
natural  processes  thus  carried  on 
under  the  very  eyes  of  living  men. 
The  mouths  of  the  great  Bengal 
rivers,  Mr  Hunter  tells  us,  are  sur- 
rounded sometimes  as  much  as  sixty 
miles  inland  by  "  dense  jungle  im- 
pregnated with  deadly  malaria," 
through  which  the  streams  make 
their  way  in  innumerable  divisions ; 
and  he  adds  the  following  striking 
image: — 
"  In  this  way  nature  has  provided 
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for  lierself  vast  silent  workshops  in 
whicli  to  conduct  her  secret  processes 
of  land-making  undisturbed.  When 
her  labours  are  perfected,  she  makes 
over  the  result,  without  wage  or  fee,  to 
men.  But  she  will  have  no  lookers-on 
to  criticise  her  half-finished  work,  and 
she  excludes  pryins  eyes  during  the 
process  by  impenetrable  miles  of  jungle, 
and  by  the  pestiferous  exhalations  of 
the  half-formed  soil.  And  this  she 
does  in  the  true  interests  of  man.  For 
making  land  from  water,  like  compres- 
sing  a  gas .  into  a  liquid,  or  smelting 
iron  out  of  the  earth,  requires  the  free 
play  of  mighty  forces ;  and  the  spec- 
tators, be  they  who  they  may,  had 
better  stand  out  of  the  way  of  the 
workmen," 

Connected  with  this  curious  ac- 
count of  the  natural  forces  at  work, 
is  the  description  of  the  state  of  the 
population  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Chilka  lake.  They  are,  Mr  Hun- 
ter tells  OS,  like  people  in  a  state 
of  siege.  On  one  side  of  them  are 
the  rivers,  with  beds  too  nanx)w  to 
convey  their  waters  to  the  ocean; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  ocean 
itself,  resisting  the  entrance  of  the 
rivers,  dashing  up  the  narrow  pas- 
sages with  furious  regiments  of  sea- 
waves,  rising  high  above  the  level  of 
the  laJce  under  the  influence  of  the 
monsoon.  The  consequence  is  con- 
tinual inundations,  which  sweep 
away  farms,  homesteads,  cattle,  and 
their  owners.  With  his  usual  happy 
force  of  expression  he  describes  the 
population  as  "  gambling  "  for  a  rice 
crop  from  the  temporarily  dried-up 
shsJlows,  and  shows  the  rivers  to  us 
coining  down  "like  furious  bulls," 
bursting  through  the  ineffectual 
bulwark  of  the  dykes,  making 
"fifty-two  separate  breaches,"  and 
carrying  destruction  and  death 
wherever  they  sweep.  Here  is  a 
brief  but  most  striking  description 
of  the  terrible  flood  which  occurred 
no  later  than  in  1866  : — 

"Most  of  the  hamlets  have  boats 
tied  to  the  houses ;  and  for  miles  the 


high  thatched  roofs  are  firmly  held 
down  by  bamboo  stakes,  so  as  to  afford 
a  refuge  in  time  of  flood.  Starving 
colonies  might  be  seen  thus  perched 
above  the  waters.  -Every  banyan-tree 
had  its  rookeiy  of  human  beings,  while 
the  Brdhmans  effected  settlements  on. 
the  roofs  of  their  brick  temples,  and 
looked  down  in  safety  as  the  flood 
roared  past  The  common  danger  dis- 
armed all  creatures  of  their  natural 
antipathies.  Snakes  glided  up  to  the 
roofs,  and  burrowed  harmlessly  in  the 
thatch.  Others,  less  fortunate,  wrig- 
gled up  trees,  and  whenever  a  canoe 
or  a  log  of  wood  passed,  slid  down 
into  the  water,  and  swam  along  the 
surface,  with  head  erect,  towaids  the 
ark  which  their  instinct  told  thenr 
would  bear  them  to  dry  land  From 
the  first  the  cattle  suffered  tenibly. 
Sheep  and  goats  were  carried  away  by 
herds  in  the  torrent,  and  in  a  few  days, 
their  carcases  came  to  the  surface,  and 
floated  about  covered  with  crows  and 
scuffling  kites.  But  the  most  pitiable 
sight  01  all  was  the  plough-cattle  stand- 
ing in  shallow  parts  up  to  their  necks, 
and  hungrily  snuffing  the  baxien  waters 
for  food,  tmtil  they  sank  exhausted  into 
the  slime.  During  the  first  days  of  the 
flood  every  branch  or  twig  or  bundle  of 
hay  was  covered  with  ants,  beetles, 
lizards,  and  a  hundred  forms  of  minute 
life.  But  by  degrees  starvation  did  ita 
work,  and  the  wearied  antennae  relaxed 
their  hold.  Before  the  thirty  days 
were  over,  many  a  famished  fanuly  had 
also  sunk  beneath  the  waters." 

To  remedy  this  tremendous  dan- 
ger, which  keeps  the  country  miser- 
able, and  makes  improvement  im- 
possible, many  devices  have  beea 
thought  of;  and  at  least  one  bold 
and  splendid  plan,  originated  by 
Captain  Harris,  one  of  the  many 
able  Engineer  officers  who  do  credit 
to  the  scientific  branch  of  our  army, 
has  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  authorities,  though  its  magni- 
tude and  daring  have  up  to  this- 
moment  alarmed  the  cautious  depos- 
itaries of  power.  Mr  Hunter  do* 
scribes  the  attempt  of  the  Engineer 
to  carry  through  his  plan  as  the 
"spectacle   of   an    earnest   nature 
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Btrugglingy    by    an   almost  painful  delightful  way  of   setting  up  an 

exercise    of    energy,  to    conununi-  Encumbered    Estates    Commission 

cate    its     own    motive    power    to  should  be  confined  to  India  I 

the  cautions  weighty  mass  of  which  We  have  said  that  in  Orissa  is 

everysafe  government  must  consist*'  the  city  and  temple  of  Juggernaut, 

It  is,  in  its  way,  another  struggle  of  if  Mr  Hunter  will  allow  us  for  once 

the  river  against  the  ocean ;  but  in  to  use  the  old  spelling  of  our  youth, 

the  mean  time  governmental  caution  Who  is  there  who  docs  not  recollect 

has  been  too  much  for  engineering  the  heartrending  missionary  descrip- 

genius,  and  the  low-lying  plains  are  tions,  the  wonderful  woodcuts  repre- 

still  exposed  to  yearly  floods.    There  senting  that  horrible  blood-stained 

is,  however,  something  very  fine  and  car,  and  the  crowds  of  maddened 

spirit-stitiing  in  the  almost  uninten-  pilgrims  who  throw  themselves  under 

tional  way  in  which  British  exertion  its  wheels  ?  So  intense  has  been  our 

and  talent  are  displayed  to  us  in  this  faith  in  this  car  and  its  victims,  that 

book,  toiling  for  the  good  of  the  it  has  como  to  be  as  favourite  a 

helpless  passive  masses,  which  can  similitude  of  English  literature  as 

stand  still  and  be  drowned  with  pa-  the  watery  grave  or  the  mountain's 

tient  submission,  but  who  can  appa-  brow.   But  there  is  evidently  no  tell- 

rently  do  nothing  better  for  them-  ing  what  this  age  will  come  to.     Mr 

selves.     No  doubt  English  sway  in  Hunter  has  actually  the  hardihood 

India  has  its  faults;  but  it  has,  at  to  assert  that  our  old  blood-stained 

the  same,  many  virtues  which  are  Idol  is  a  god  who  hates  blood,  and 

but  little  acknowledged.   Here  is  an  that  the  victims  of  his  car,  if  not 

instance  in  which  Government  ap-  simple  invention,  are,  at  the  worst, 

pears  like  that  beneficent  good  fairy  victims  of  accident  rather  than  of 

of  the  world's  most  cherished  ro-  Jagannath.     His  account    of    the 

mances,  who  at  the  very  dreariest  city  of  Puri,  the  gathering  of  the 

moment  steps  in  for  the  reward  of  pilgrims  which  takes  place  there 

virtue.      The  little  country  of  Par-  every  year,  and  of  all  the  rites  which 

iku,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Chilka,  is  follow,  is  very  interesting  and  curi- 

under  the  sway  of  a  Eaja  who,  as  a  ous.     It  is  a  terrible  business,  even 

patriotic  potentate  should,  devoted  though  the  wretched  victims,  who 

hinmftlf  to  his  })eople   during  the  pour  iu  in  thousands  from  all^the 

^mifiA  —  spending    everything   he  comers  of  India,  do  not  throw  them- 

had  for  their  aid.  ''He  emerged  from  solves  under  the  wheels  of  the  car. 

those  terrible  eighteen  months  beg-  What    they    actually    do    is    bad 

gared ;  but  the  Government  had  not  enough.     Mr  Hunter  describes  how 

looked  on  unmoved,  and  the  ruined  the  pilgrim-guide,  or  pilgrim-hunter, 

Baja  woke  up  one  morning  to  find  goes  awayover  blazing  India  into  the 

himself  a  Companion  of  the  Star  of  languid  villages,  and  stirs  the  people 

India,  and  with  a  large  Treasury  ad-  in  their  death-alive  by  an  account  of 

ranee  at  his  disposal,  to  free  him  all  the  glories  of  the  great  festival — 

from  the  grasp  of  usury.      With  the  temple  and  towers  of  Jagannath, 

}aB  conconence,  the  collector  tem-  the  baths  which  take  away  sins,  and 

poiaiily  took  charge  of  his  estates,  the  sandy  beach  which  is  called  the 

and  in  a  few  years  it  is  hoped  that  gate  of  heaven.     The  ancient  and 

they  will  be  retomed  unencumbered,  mystic  meaning  of  this  yearly  f esti- 

with  their  net  rental  greatly  in-  val  was,  as  Mr  Hunter  explains  it, 

cieaaed  by  the  more  exact  manage-  a  very  lofty  and  noble  one.    It  was 

mmt  which  British  officers  have  in-  a  grand  proclamation  in  casto-main- 

trodooed.''     What  a  pity  that  this  taining  India  of  the  equality  of  all 
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men  before  God — ^men  of  every  caste  rush  together  into  the  surf ;  and  every 

and  condition  being    admitted  to  evening  silent  groups   may  be  seen 

the   rites  of  Jagannath's  worship  W^Y^^  ^^""f?  ^^JT.x.^"''^ 

«**«     *v««      J   .  ^  .,         ,     .       .J-  tions  under  the  slantmg  rays  of  the  sun. 

together  and  tc^ther  sharing  the  it  ig  a  spot  sanctified  by  the  funeral 
Sacred  Food — ^which  consists  of  nee  jjtes  of  generations.  .  .  .  *The  respect- 
cooked  in  the  temple,  a  kind  of  able  Hindoo,  with  his  sensitive  shrink- 
sacramental  £are  which  is  passed  ing  from  neisonal  oontaminationy  and 
from  one  class  to  another,  and  which  from  the  aetails  of  human  decay,  re- 
the  highesUaste  Brahmin  partakes  8olv«8  t^«  fr**^®  ^^  its  elements  by 

with  the  lowest,  without  considering  J?f?f„^LT",^tT;  1  JZf  .SI3 

,.       ,-      ,,  .^j       rrn.      J    .    TLi  the  funeral  pyres  may  be  seen  glancmg 

himself  poUutejL     This  admurable  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^y^,  ^      ^t  ^^^ 

feature  of  the  old  custom  has  fallen  around  in  the  fitful  light    Devotees 

into  disuse,  and  some  of  the  lowest  from  every  province  of  India  come 

castes  are  now  shut  out  from  the  hither  to  do  the  last  offices  for  a  brother 

festival ;  but  tiiis  is  a  violation  of  or  a  parent  or  a  wife,    I  have  talked 

the  ancient  custom  and  rule.     Mr  ^  many  pilgrims  in   this  shime  of 

TT.,«4.^-  j^^«:w»<.  *^  „«  ^v^  fl/wvi  /.^  death,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  of 

Hunter  describes  to  us  the  flood  of  ^^  .^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^     some  ofthem 

pilgnms  constwitiy  pounng  night  had  drawn  very  near  in  their  hearts  to 

and  day  throughout  the  year  over  Qod. 

the  Orissa  roads,  but  chiefly  at  the        <<  One  little  group  came  to  bury  their 

time  of  the  yearly  celebration,  when  mother.    They  haa  journeyed  with  a 

the  different  pilgrim  bands,  consist-  pilgrim  band  from  the  far  west,  beyond 

ing  of  from  twenty  to  three  hundred  ^^\^^  ^^  ^^^  }^^,  ^^i  ^ 

®  ^  11^ ^^x^  ^*v«.  „^  «i^«i«.  vjsited  the  great  shrines  at  AUaha- 

persons,  follow  each  other  so  closely  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  q^  ^^^ 

as  almost  to  form  one  continuoua  f^^^  ^ad  done  as  much  of  the  distance 

procession.     A  great  proportion  of  as  they  could  bj^  raQway,  but  they  had 

these  pilgrims  are  women,  who  gen-  walked  about  eight  hundred  miles  be- 

erally  walk  from  300  to  600  nules,  sides.     The  joumev  had  taken  three 

besides  long  journeys  taken  by  rail-  months.     One-sixth  of  them  had  al- 

way  where  raUways  exist— and  ar-  ^^7,  J*®^'  *^^  ?^^!"i  ^JS!^  ^ 

^JL   — ^«„  ^,,4.  ^^A  ««.:<i^««T^i^  «r;*i.  disabled  as  to  require  to  finish  their  pil- 

nve,  worn^ut  and  mjserable,  with  ^^^^^^  ^  ^  bullock-cart     But  Ihe 

bleeding  feet  and  failing  strength,  Sldest  woman  in  the  narty-a  brave 


at  the  shrine.     The  central  event  is  up-country  matron — haa  never  flinched, 

the  great  car-procession,  but  this  is  Sne  had  constantly  urged  Uiem  forward, 

only  the  climax  of  a  round  of  excite-  ^  order,  she  said,  that  she  might  reach 

ments.    The  throngs  of  white-draped  ^«  ^fy  «^y  before  she  died.    The 

^  in  their  clean  gannents  are  T^^p^LT^tSXh^^S  Z 

led  fifom  wonder  to  wonder  in  the  ^^^^^^^  ^j,^^  g^e  gazed  in  silent  rap. 

holy  city.     They  bathe  daily  m  one  ture  on  the  god.    Next  morning  she 

of  the  sacred  lakes,  and  sometimes  fell  ilL     The  other  pOgrims  beg^  to 

in  the  sea,  which  throws  up  its  wild  recover  their  strength,  but  she  gradual- 

surf  on  the  sandy  downs,  entitled,  ly  declined,  and  now  her  sons  had  come 

by  pious  association,   the  gate  of  to  bum  her  body  on  tiip  sands.    She 

i>l«  Ja«.      Tii;«  io«4^»  L,^^^  ^a^^^  «  bad  reached  the  Gate  of  Heaven  at  last 

heaven.     Thisktter  scene  affords  a  They  kid  down  the  bier  at  the  edge  of 

separate  sketch,  which  wiU  show  the  the  sea,  till  the  ripples  wetted  the  ver- 

reader  the  true    and    sympathetic  milion-sprinkled  yellow  shroud.     A 

feeling  with  which  the  author  entera  green  leaf  had.been  placed  in  her  girdle, 

into  his  subject,  as  well  as  his  powers  And  another  on  her  breast.   Then,  with 

of  description : ^  ^er  ornaments  around  her  arms  and 

ankles,  they  laid  her  on  the  pile,  and 

"  Here  the  pilgrims  bathe.    At  the  in  a  few  minutes  the  forkea  flames 

great  festiva],  as  many  as  forty  thousand  flashed  up  into  Uie  skies." 
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The^  homeward  journey  after  the 
feast  isy  however,  almost  tmmitigated 
horror.  The  pilgrims  are  miserably 
lodged ;  and  the  sacred  food  served 
oat  to  them  from  the  temples, 
though  embodying  a  fine  idea, 
unfortunately  does  not  long  con- 
tinue so  £tesh  as  might  be  de- 
aired,  but  yet  is  the  sole  food 
of  myriads,  and  has  to  be  con- 
sumed even  when  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vanced decay.  There  is  so  little 
accommodation  for  them,  that  forty- 
five  people  are  described  as  having 
been  lodged  in  a  room  which  mea- 
sured twelve  feet  by  twenty,  and 
ivith  no  windows ;  and  as  it  is  the 
season  of  the  rains,  the  return  of  the 
poor  wretches  to  their  homes  is  at- 
tended by  every  possible  aggravation 
of  misery.  "  The  details,"  says  Mr 
Hunter,  '^  are  so  incredibly  horrible 
that  I  do  not  venture  to  put  them 
in  my  own  words."  Lying  about 
in  the  soaking  rain,  often  without 
money  to  proceed  on  their  journey, 
they  die  in  crowds;  their  paths 
haunted  by  horrible  attendants  in 
the  shape  of  vultures  and  wild  dogs, 
who  devour  the  dead.  Ten  thousand 
persons  in  a  year,  Mr  Hunter  tells 
us,  according  to  the  most  moderate 
computation,  thus  perish  on  the  way ; 
and  the  survivors  carry  cholera  with 
them  throughout  the  whole  breadth 
of  India,  whence  it  travels  on  to 
devastate  Europe.  The  picture  is  too 
terrible;  and  we- doubt  whether  the 
fabulous  car  of  Juggernaut,  which  we 
once  believed  in,  could  have  cost  so 
many  Hves  or  caused  such  immense 
Bofiering.  Yet  the  stream  continues 
month  by  month  and  year  by  year 
undiminished.  Mr  Hunter  dwells 
on  this  subject  not  by  way  of  ag- 
gravating the  horrors  of  the  scene, 
or  pointing  any  moral  of  the  de- 
gradation of  the  idol-worshippers — 
for  his  view  of  the  spiritual  meaning 
which  lies  behind  all  the  myths  of 


Brahmanical  lore,  and  all  the  stocks 
and  stones  of  vulgar  worship,  is  very 
lofty  and  serious — ^but  in  discussion 
of  the  difiiculties  encountered  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  its  attempts 
to  mitigate  this  misery  or  prevent 
it.  "  Medical  men,"  he  says,  "  are 
driven  from  one  project  to  another, 
as  each  is  found  to  be  either  too 
costly  to  Government,  or  too  opposed 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  natives." 
Thus  once  more  his  story,  without 
meaning  it,  reveals  to  us  the  cease- 
less beneficent  watch  which  another 
race  and  a  science  most  different  from 
their  own  are  keeping  up  over  those 
passive  and  miserable  masses ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  mammon- 
worship,  our  hunger  for  wealth  and 
indifference  how  it  is  made,  there 
remains  something  in  this  which  we 
can  lay  as  an  unction  to  our  souL 

We  cannot  follow  our  author 
through  all  the  details  of  his  valu- 
able work — his  sketch  of  the  primi- 
tive people  and  primitive  dwelling- 
places  of  his  province,  and  of  the 
successive  developments  of  religion 
which  have  swept  through  it.  No- 
thing could  be  more  interesting  than 
the  latter,  but  our  space  forbids  us  to 
follow  out  the  subject.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  plunge  into  the  very  differ- 
ent atmosphere  of  Scotch  religious 
politics  as  imfolded  by  Dean  Stan- 
ley, we  recommend  'Orissa'  to  all 
readers  as  not  only  a  valuable  and 
interesting  book,  but  one  full  of  ad- 
mirable and  vigorous  narrative,  a 
real  reproduction  of  a  new  sphere 
and  society,  such  as  adds  with 
almost  the  force  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience to  our  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

Dean  Stanley's*  book  about  the 
Scotch  Church— or  rather  the  course 
of  lectures  delivered  in  Edinburgh, 
which  has  now  made  its  appearance 
as  a  separate  volume — ^is  one  of  the 


*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  delivered  in  Edinburgh  in 
1872.     J.  Hurrav.     1872. 
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very  few  instances  extant  of  a  dis- 
passionate, impartial,  and  almost 
more  than  impartial — ^a  fair,  tolerant, 
and  sympathetic  view  of  one  Church 
produced  hy  a  member  of  another. 
Such  pictures  arc  yety  rare,  and 
their  rarity  increases  their  value. 
Dean  Stanley  has  said  many  things 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland  which 
no  corporation  could  so  fitly  say  for 
itself.  He  has  discriminated  her  in- 
dividual aspect  with  a  fine  and  de- 
licate touch;  and  what  is  still  more 
difficult,  he  has  done  all  this  without 
a  trace  of  that  condescending  affabil- 
ity with  which  the  most  liberal  of 
English  churchmen  patronise  the 
homelier  "sister  Church" — to  which 
the  other  and  more  influential  half  of 
the  Anglican  Estabhshment  denies 
any  standing-ground  at  alL  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  bad  taste,  to  use 
the  lightest  expression,  in  liie  atti- 
tude assumed  by  English  Church- 
men generally  towards  the  Church  of 
Scotland ;  its  only  counterpart  and 
fitting  retribution  being  the  equal 
or  perhaps  superior,  though  in  some 
points  of  view  more  justifiable, 
bad  taste  with  which  the  zealous 
Boman  Catholic  treats  the  Church 
of  England.  The  calm  ignorance  of 
those  Englishmen  who  will  soon 
crowd  out  the  native  Scots  from 
their  ownmoors  and  lochs,  of  the  very 
heart  and  essence  of  the  nationtd 
existence  of  Scotland,  and  of  one 
of  the  most  striking  episodes  of 
modem  history,  is  about  as  curious  a 
peculiarity  as  is  to  be  found  among 
the  many  odd  peculiarities  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  character.  The  episode  of 
the  Glengany  sermons  last  year, 
which  roused  so  extraordinary  an 
agitation,  will  }>e  fresh  in  every- 
body's memory ;  and  surely,  to  set 
all  religious  feelings  apart,  and  all 
idea  of  brotherly-kindness  and  Chris- 
tian sympathy,  a  more  unhandsome 
manner  of  receiving  hospitality  could 
scarcely  have  been  imagined. 
Dean  Stanley  has  done  his  best  to 


make  up  for  the  churlish  incivility 
of  his  fellow-Churchmen ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  has  done  more 
than  this.  He  has  produced  a  very 
admirable  picture  of  those  centuries 
of  Scotch  history,  which  can  never 
be  separated,  as  in  other  countries, 
into  a  large  political  and  a  small 
ecclesiastical  chapter,  but  in  which 
secular  affairs  are  so  woven  in  with 
spiritual,  as  to  be  altogether  unin- 
telligible without  them.  Of  all  the 
odd  devices  ever  practised  in  history, 
the  expedient  of  depreciating  the 
national  importance  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  is  about  the  most 
foolish.  Kot  only  are  many  of  the 
finest  and  most  romantic  episodes  in 
our  annals  connected  vrith  it,  but 
its  curious  mixture  of  charity  and 
intolerence,  of  j&eedom  and  absolu- 
tism, of  somewhat  tyrannical  detail 
and  minute  matter  of  fact  with  a 
visionary  idealism  so  lofty  as  to  be 
comprehensible  only  to  tiie  impas- 
sioned imagination,  have  become 
the  very  essence  of  the  national 
character.  Dean  Stanley  does  full 
justice  to  what  we  may  call  the 
secular  importance  of  the  position 
assumed  by  the  Church  in  Scotland. 
From  the  time  when,  so  far  as 
posterity  and  the  interests  of  the 
world  were  concerned,  Columba 
and  his  successors  were  Scotland, 
down  to  the  stirring  and  eventful 
Eeformation  period,  and  through 
all  that  tremendous  episode  known 
in  Scottish  phraseology  as  the 
time  of  the  "  Persecution,"  to  the 
calm  sway  of  Moderatism  in  the 
last  century,  he  treats  its  successive 
developments  with  a  skilful  hand; 
and  the  width  of  his  sympathies 
may  be  understood  from  the  fiict 
that  the  impassioned  and  intolerant 
Eutherford,  at  once  the  tenderest 
and  fiercest  of  Scotch  polemicists, 
finds  a  place  in  his  regard  and  com- 
prehension beside,  and  scarcely 
inferior  to,  the  broad  and  Catholic 
sweetness  of  Archbishop  Leighton, 
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Indeed,  it  is  yery  possible  that 
to  many  Scotchmen  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  their  Church's  his- 
toiy,  the  beautiful  quotations  from 
Rntherford's  Letters  made  in  Dean 
Stanley's  second  lecture  may  recall 
a  forgotten  greatness,  almost  totally 
fiillen  out  of  recollection.  A  fine 
and  discriminating  mind,  full  of 
fellow-feeling  with  everything  noble 
in  character  and  beautiful  in  senti- 
ment and  expression,  cannot  touch 
the  page  of  history  without  calling 
forth  those  faded  pictures  which  re- 
quire the  warmth  of  human  sympa- 
thy to  make  them  clear ;  and  this 
action  of  the  warm  and  living  fire 
of  genial  humanity  is  visible 
throughout  almost  every  pageof  these 
Lectures.  Dean  Stanley  does  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  less  amiable 
features  of  Scotch  character  and 
churchmanship ;  but  it  is  more  con- 
genial to  his  nature  to  turn  to  those 
aspects  with  which  he  is  most  in 
sympathy,  and  which  his  very 
sympathy  brings  to  life  as  by  a 
charm. 

The  chief  point  to  which  we  feel 
inclined  to  object  in  Dean  Stanley's 
admirable  estimate  of  Scotch  ecde- 
siasticism,  is  his  chapter  on  Moder- 
ation in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  how  upon  a 
mind  so  catholic,  so  comprehensive, 
so  disinclined  to  anything  like  ana- 
thema and  exclusion,  the  mere  name 
of  ''Moderate"  has  a  certain  pre- 
possessing influence/all  the  more  that 
it  has  been  used  as  a  name  of  re- 
proachy  as  if  that  important  qual- 
ity were  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  economy  of  Christianity.  We 
should  be  unworthy  Scots  if  we  ob- 
jected in  any  way  to  the  claim  of 
intellectual  eminence  which  Dean 
Stanley  makes  for  those  Scotch 
divines  who,  during  this  middle 
periodof  Scotch  ecclesiasticalhistory, 
carried  their  powers  into  other  fields 
than  tiiat  of  theology.  Such  names 
as  that  of  Eobertson,  Fergusson,  and 


Home,  are  honourable  to  the  Church 
as  well  as  to  the  nation.  We  think, 
however,  that  in  selecting  those 
eminent  examples  of  the  highest 
class  of  moderate  churchmen  in 
Scotland,  Dean  Stanley  forgets  that 
the  calmness,  almost  amounting  to 
indifference,  of  their  Christianity, 
whatever  might  have  been  its  im- 
mediate effect  in  the  higher  places 
of  the  national  life,  degenerated  in 
their  inferior  brethren  into  (in  many 
cases)  a  complete  negation  of  re- 
ligion, and  was,  by  this  means, 
highly  detrimental  to  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  country.  JS'o  mass 
of  people  was  ever  yet  penetrated  by 
those  cultivated  and  calm  percep- 
tions of  the  beauties  of  Christianity, 
that  deification  of  abstract  principles, 
mild  worship  of  virtue,  culture,  and 
enUghtenment,  which  were  their 
highest  sentiments.  Such  principles 
may  preserve  the  higher  minds  of 
men  who,  by  their  temperament  or 
position,  are  set  above  the  vulgar 
forms  of  temptation ;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  they  have  ever  been  found 
sufficient  to  leaven  a  nation;  and 
though  the  conditions  of  society 
which  produced,  and  were  in  their 
turn  reproduced,  by  such  men,  may 
be  excellent  in  a  mental  point  of 
view,  good  for  literature  and 
toleration,  so  long  as  they  last, 
we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  their  final  and  universal 
influence  is  the  reverse  of  good. 
Few  things  tend  more  effectually  to 
separate  the  class  which  should  be 
teachers  of  the  people,  horn  the 
people  ;  or  to  make  of  them  a  class 
of  niuminati  moved  rather  by  con- 
tempt than  by  sympathy  towards 
the  common  mass.  The  results  of 
the  sway  of  such  a  cultivated,  toler- 
ant, superior,  and  good-humouredly 
contemptuous  party  of  religious  lead- 
ers is,  we  think,  almost  inevitably 
religious  indifference,  levity,  and 
profaneness  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple; and,  in  the  extreme  force  of 
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the  reaction,  violence,  bigotiy,  and  a 
doubly  nairow  religiousness  on  the 
part  of  those  Beformers  whom,  the 
next  wave  of  spiritual  earnestness 
brings  into  being.  The  reign  of 
Moderation  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Scotland,  seems  to  us  to  have 
most  distinctly  produced  this  effect 
The  people  of  both  countries  were 
probably  never  more  entirely  under 
the  sway  of  religious  indifference, 
coarse  levity,  and  a  good-humoured 
debasement  of  morals  and  manners, 
than  when  their  spiritual  leaders 
were  occupying  the  highest  place  in 
the  intellectuad  world,  producing 
histories,  tragedies,  nay,  even  tri- 
umphant 'Apologies'  for  revealed 
truth.  These  were  the  days  of 
Parson  Trullibar,  and  of  the  more 
genial  but  not  more  spiritual  minis- 
ters who  have  contributed  many  an 
excellent  story  to  Dean  Eamsay's 
famous  collections.  It  is  beyond 
all  question  the  most  humorous 
period  of  the  Church  in  Scotland ; 
and  Dean  Stanley  appreciates  fully 
that  most  characteriBtic  humour ; 
but  it  certainly  was  the  least  spiri- 
tual and  the  least  elevated.  Dr 
Stanley,  indeed,  as  much  as  con- 
fesses this,  by  allowing  that  during 
last  century  the  interest  of  the 
historical  observer  shifts  from  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  to 
the  persecuted  Episcopalian  rem- 
nant, which  then  held  the  posi- 
tion of  suffering  and  struggle 
which  the  Ilevolution  Settlement 
had  abolished  so  far  as  the  Na- 
tional Church  was  concerned.  Ease, 
comfort,  satiB&ction  with  one's  own 
condition,  general  urbanity  and 
toleration,  even  when  conjoined 
with  high  intellectual  advancement, 
though  delightfiil  socially,  are  nei- 
ther interesting  nor  influential  na- 
tionally. They  may  give  dignity  to 
the  deliberations  of  an  Ai^mbly, 
and  convey  to  strangers  a  more 
elevated  opinion  of  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  general,  and  the  Church 


they  represent  in  particular;  but 
they  are  lacking  in  that  keenness  of 
true  feeling,  that  prick  and  stimulus 
of  life,  that  touch  of  something 
more  than  virtue,  something  higher 
than  intellect^  which  is  necessary  to 
move  a  nation.  Their  reign  is  flat 
in  history,  and  passively  pernicious 
in  morals.  They  have  Uie  commen- 
dation of  those  who  do  well  for 
themselves  —  a  limited  and,  after 
all,  secondary  and  evanescent  praise ; 
but  they  lack  the  higher  glory  of 
more  faulty  men,  the  power  of  mov- 
ing others  strongly,  of  turning  the 
tide  of  prevailing  impulse,  of  mak- 
ing those  spiritual  motives  which  are 
often  not  conducive  to  comfort  un- 
derstood among  men.  We  do  not 
refuse  to  acknowledge  their  part, 
among  others,  in  building  up  the 
corporation  of  the  Church,  and 
widening  its  material  and  mental 
bases;  but  the  spiritual  influence 
which,  apart  from  all  questions  of 
internal  economy,  is  the  great  use 
of  every  Church,  was,  we  believe,  at 
the  lowest  ebb  under  their  sway; 
and  naturally  so — ^such  an  influence 
being  far  from  the  iirst  in  their 
thoughts,  and  indeed  comparatively 
without  importance  in  their  mild 
and  intellectual  sphere. 

Dean  Stanley^s  remarks  upon 
what  we  may  venture  to  call  the 
Absolutist  side  of  the  religious  de- 
velopment of  Scotland,  strike  ua 
as  more  true  and  wisely  character- 
ised. In  speaking  of  the  great 
event  of  the  Disruption  in  1843, 
the  only  romantic  incident  of  mo- 
dem religion,  he  discriminates  very 
judiciously  between  the  generosity 
and  loftiness  of  individual  senti- 
ment and  the  weakness  of  funda- 
mental principle.  ''There  was  no 
other  country  in  the  world,"  ho 
says,  "  where  so  noble  a  testimony 
could  have  been  borne  to  the  sacred- 
ness  and  tenderness  of  scrupulous 
consciences.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
that  in  no  other  country  in  the 
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world  would  the  conBciences  of  so 
many  able  and  excellent  men  have 
been  so  deeply  wounded  by  the 
intricacies  of  a  legal  suit,  of  which 
the  point  at  issue  can  only  be  un< 
derstood  by  a  searching  investiga- 
tion  of  conflicting  statements,  eyen 
amongst  those  who  are  most  keen 
in  the  controversy."  These  words 
snm  up  the  whole  matter  with 
wondexfiil  conciseness  and  force. 
The  sacrifice  by  four  hundred  men 
of  their  whole  subsistence  for  a 
matter  of  conscience,  is  a  fact  which 
must  strike  everybody  capable  of 
being  moved  by  generous  effort  with 
a  veiy  rapture  of  surprised  enthu- 
siasm. But  the  moment  we  begin 
to  bring  the  cause  of  this  sacrifice 
down  to  the  ordinary  practical  rules 
of  human  existence,  our  first  im- 
pulse of  simple  applause  is  curiously 
checked,  llie  best  that  can  be  said 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  the  triumph  of  the 
abstract  over  the  real,  of  an  imprac- 
ticable ideal  over  all  the  restraints 
of  iact  and  the  conditions  of  human 
nature.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  like 
the  late  movement  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  than  any  other  we  know 
of,  although  the  one  tends  to  auto- 
cratic and  the  other  to  democratic 
absolutism.  Both  are  an  attempt  to 
separate  the  Church  from  the  State 
— the  soul  from  the  body,  as  it  were 
— rejecting  the  thousand  complex 
bonds  of  union  between  the  one 
and  the  other.  In  both  the  step 
originated  in  a  legitimate  endeavour 
to  make  the  Church  its  own  ruler, 
and  to  exempt  the  spiritual  from 
the  sway  of  the  secular ;  but  how 
curiously  the  sublimity  of  the  the- 
ory becomes  ridiculous  when  it  is 
brought  down  to  matter  of  fact! 
The  '<  Headship  of  Christ "  has  an 
imposing  sound,  whether  it  means 
the  headship  of  Christ's  Vicar  or 
the  sway  of  the  Kirk-Session ;  but 
the  doctrine  is  curiously  confusing 
when  we  come  to  consider  it  under 
the  aspect  of  a  question  whether  or 


not  every  congregation,  after  more 
or  less  squabbling,  shotdd  have  the 
absolute  right  of  electing  its  minis- 
ter !  The  idea  of  rending  a  nation 
in  two  for  this,  is  less  lofty  and  less, 
satisfactory.  There  is  the  most 
curious  contrast  between  this  ab- 
solutist protest  and  demonstration 
of  idealism,  and  the  indifference  of 
the  early  Scottish  Church,  which 
Dean  Stanley  skilfully  indicates,  to 
any  unchangeable  theory  of  Church 
government.  Probably  of  all  Scotch 
churchmen  known  to  fame,  Knox 
would  have  been  the  one  most  siuv 
prised  and  most  disturbed  by  the 
Free  Church's  romance  of  ecclesi- 
asticism. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  sum 
up  by  a  quotation,  which  at  once 
embodies  Dean  Stanley's  theory 
and  shows  how  charmingly  he  can 
tell  a  story,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  offers  a  pleasant  precedent  for  his 
own  position,  and  example  for  times 
to  come.  It  is  from  his  sermon 
preached  in  Greyfriars'  Church  in 
Edinburgh,  which  is  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Lectures,  and  called 
"  The  Eleventh  Commandment : " 

"  But  there  is  yet  another  eleventh 
commandment,  not  of  the  world,  nor 
yet  of  mere  churches  or  sects — the  true 
eleventh  commandment  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  I  have  spoken  of  that 
SamaritioL  commandment  as  I  have 
seen  it  far  away  in  the  sunny  vale  of 
Shechem,  beneath  the  ^y  cliffs  of 
Mount  Gerizim.  May  I  mtroduce  this 
Christian  commandment  bv  a  scene 
nearer  home,  within  the  bounds  of 
your  own  kingdom  and  Church  of 
Scotland — a  stoiy  known,  doubtless, 
to  many  among  you,  but  which  a 
stranger  may  be  permitted  to  recall  ? 
There  may  be  some  here  present  who- 
have  visited  the  retired  vale  of  An- 
woth,  on  the  shores  of  Galloway.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  the  minister 
of  the  parish  of  Anwoth  was  the  fa- 
mous ^imuel  Butherford,  the  great 
religious  oracle  of  the  Covenanters  and 
their  adherents.  It  was,  as  all  readers 
of  lus  letters  will  remember^  the  spot 
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which  he  most  loved  on  earth.  The 
veiy  swallows  and  sparrows  which 
found  their  nesU  in  the  church  of 
Anwoth  were,  when  fiar  away,  the 
objects  of  his  affectionate  envy.  Its 
hills  and  valleys  were  the  witnesses  of 
his  ardent  devotion  when  living ;  they 
still  retain  his  memory  with  un^iaken 
fidelity.  It  is  one  of  the  traditions 
thus  cherished  on  the  spot,  that  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  at  one  of  those 
family  gatherings  whence,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  great  Scottish  poet, 

'  Old  Scotia*8  grandeur  springs,' 

when  Rutherford  was  catechising  his 
children  and  servants,  that  a  stranger 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  manse,  and 
(like  the  young  English  traveller  in 
the  celebrated  romance  which  has 
given  fresh  life  to  those  same  hills  in 
our  own  age)  begged  shelter  for  the 
night.  The  minister  kindly  received 
him,  and  asked  him  to  take  his  place 
amongst  the  family,  and  assist  at  their 
religious  services.  It  bap})ened  that 
the  question  in  the  catecmsm  which 
came  to  the  stmnger^s  turn  was  that 
which  asks,  *  How  many  command- 
ments are  there?'  He  answered, 
*  Eleven.'  '  Eleven ! '  exclaimed  Ruther- 
ford. 'I  am  surprised  that  a  person 
of  your  age  and  appearance  should  not 
know  better.  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 
And  he  answered, '  A  new  command- 
ment I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another.  As  I  have  loved  you,  that 
you  also  love  one  another.  By  this 
Hhall  all  men  know  that  you  are  My 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  an- 
other.' Rutherford  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  answer,  and  they  re- 
tired to  rest.  The  next  morning  he 
rose  early  to  meditate  on  the  services 
of  the  day.  The  old  manse  of  An- 
woth stood — its  site  is  still  pointed 
out—in  the  comer  of  a  field  near  the 
hillside,  and  thence  a  long  winding 
wooded  path,  still  called  RutherfoKPs 
Walk,  leatls  to  the  church.  Through 
this  glen  he  passed ;  and  as  he  thread- 
ed his  way  through  the  thicket  he 
heard  amongst  the  trees  the  voice  of 
the  stranger  at  his  morning  devotions. 
The  elevation  of  the  sentiments  and 
of  the  expressions  convinced  him  that 


it  was  no  common  man.  He  accosted 
him,  and  the  traveller  confessed  that 
he  was  no  other  than  the  great  divine 
and  scholar,  Archbishop  Usher,  the 
Primate  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  learned  men  of 
his  age,  who  well  fulfilled  that  new  com- 
mandment in  the  love  which  he  won 
and  which  he  bore  to  others ;  one  of  the 
few  links  of  Christian  charity  between 
the  fierce  contending  factions  of  that 
time,  devoted  to  King  Charles  L  in 
his  lifetime,  and  honouied  in  his  grave 
by  the  Protector  Cromwell.  He  it  was 
who,  attracted  by  Rutherford's  fame, 
had  thus  come  in  disguise  to  see  him 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  house.  The 
stem  Covenanter  welcomed  the  strange 
prelate ;  side  by  side  they  pursued 
their  way  along  Rutheiford  s  Walk  to 
the  little  church,  of  which  the  ruins 
still  remain,  and  in  that  small  Presby- 
terian sanctuary,  from  Rutherford's 
rustic  pulpit,  the  Archbishop  preached 
to  the  people  of  Anwoth  on  tne  words 
which  had  so  startled  his  host  the  even- 
ing before :  '  A  new  commandment  I 
S've  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  ano- 
er.'" 

We  take  up  the  weighty  volumes 
which  contain  the  remains  of  the  late 
distinguished  scholar  Professor  Cou- 
ington,*  with  less  inclination  to  criti- 
cise his  work  than  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  man — a  man  of  a  type 
which  is  becoming  rare,  and  which 
has  if  not  an  active  and  powerful, 
yet  certainly  a  very  evident  influ- 
ence upon  the  rising  race.  The 
memoir,  however,  here  given  to  us 
is  a  veiy  meagre  and  shadowy  one. 
"  The  lives  of  literary  men  do  not 
oflen  offer  any  considerable  variety 
of  incident,"  says  the  biographer, 
''and  that  of  Professor  Conington  was 
far  from  being  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule."  He  died  while  still 
comparatively  young,  as  so  many 
such  men  do,  leaving  nothing  be- 
hind him  but  the  reminiscences  of 
the  University,  and  the  still  more 
noiseless  ones  of  the  family,  to  record 
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the  blameless  existence  which  he 
lived  upon  this  earth  for  forty-four 
years.  He  was  a  typical  scholar, 
the  very  impersonation  of  that  fine 
tact,  fine  memory,  and  fine  mental 
inslinci,  if  we  may  use  such  a  word, 
which  serve  a  man  heir  to  the 
wealth  of  the  past  and  make  him  its 
best  interpreter  to  the  present  That 
these  qualities  which  make  up  a 
heaven  -  bom  translator  were  in- 
creased and  enlarged  by  a  consider- 
able critical  power  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  word,  his  articles,  re- 
published in  these  volumes,  upon 
several  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  and 
otiiCT  subjects,  will  fidly  evidence. 
Such  studies,  however,  were  but 
the  pastimes  of  his  mind.  His 
chief  vocation  was  that  of  an  inter- 
preter, and  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
occupation  of  conveying  to  the  un- 
learned the  wisdom  and  sentiments 
of  some  of  the  greatest  voices  of  the 
past  This  is  an  important  office, 
but  yet  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
humble  one.  When  it  is  taken  up 
by  a  man  of  original  talent,  there  is 
a  certain  self-abn^ation  in  it  which 
fills  the  reader  with  surprised  admi- 
ration. It  conveys  to  us  an  impres- 
sion of  self-denial  and  intellectual 
humility ;  though,  perhaps,  these 
modest  sentiments  are  less  inevi- 
table in  the  midst  of  the  learned 
Idsore  of  a  University  life,  where 
the  great  poets  of  antiquity  are 
nearer  to  men  than  in  other  places, 
and  where  the  exact  rendering  of  a 
phrase  or  a  similitude  seems  a  greater 
thing  than  it  does  in  more  active 
life. 

Mr  Conington  was  one  of  the 
men  of  whom  we  may  say  that 
Oxford  was  made  for  them  and  they 
for  Oxford. 

"  He  would  rather  have  at  his  bed-head 
Twenty  books  yclothed  in  black  or  red, " 

than  all  the  lands  and  seignory  that 
fortonecouldbestowuponhim.  From 
the  very  b^^inning  of  his  life  he  was 


a  scholar.  He  could  read  for  his 
own  amusement  at  the  age  of  three 
years  and  a-half.  At  six  he  slept 
with  his  Bible  under  his  pillow, 
that  he  might  begin  to  read  it  as 
soon  as  he  should  wake.  When  he 
was  eight  years  old  "he  would 
amuse  himself  by  comparing  differ- 
ent editions  of  Virgil,  and  even  be- 
fore he  was  eight  ho  repeated  a 
thousand  lines  of  Virgil  to  his 
father.''  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 
clergyman — the  Rev.  Eichard  Con- 
ington of  Fishtoft,  near  Boston — 
and  the  grave  and  studious  child 
was  very  early  leavened  with  Bible- 
training,  as  well  as  with  the  begin- 
ning of  classicalknowledge.  In  1 838, 
when  he  was  thirteen,  he  exhausted 
all  his  pocket-money  in  buying  a 
copy  of  Sotheby's  Homer,  which  he 
found  at  a  bookshop — a  very  sig- 
nificant acquisition.  Immediately 
after,  he  was  sent  to  Eugby.  Those 
critics  to  whom  a  boy  is  nothing 
if  not  muscular,  will  possibly  lose 
their  interest  in  him  when  they  are 
told  that  this  yoimg  scholar  had  no 
love  for  athletics.  "He  probably 
never  took  part  in  a  game  of  cricket 
or  football  except  against  his  will," 
his  biographer  ventures  to  say ;  and 
perhaps  for  that  reason  Dr  Arnold, 
notwithstanding  his  wonderful  in- 
sight into  the  minds  of  boys,  did 
not  fully  understand  this  one,  whose 
quiet  and  thoughtful  nature  was 
prematurely  serious,  and  whose  let- 
lers  have  a  gravity  about  them  from 
his  eaic^est  years  which  seems  ex- 
cessive. However,  in  1839,  at  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  had  beaten  all 
the  other  boys  in  his  form  by  the 
gigantic  overplus  of  one  thousand 
three  hundred  marks,  a  success  sucn 
as  very  seldom  shines  upon  a  school- 
boy's career.  At  eighteen  he  went 
to  Oxford,  having  first,  however, 
let  loose  his  youthful  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  two  universities  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  He  had  been 
led,  from  attentive  observation  of 
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the  two  systems,  he  says,  to  a  con- 
clusion that  neither  was  perfect. 
And  the  way  in  which  the  serious 
boy  of  eighteen  declares  his  judg- 
ment on  the  matter  has  a  solemnity 
about  it  not  unusual  to  youth, 
though  its  curiously  formal  and 
didactic  form  is  little  adapted  to  his 
age.  We  do  not  indeed,  £rom  the 
specimens  before  us,  agree  in  what 
his  biographer  says  of  the  £reedom 
and  luippiness  of  Conington's  epis- 
tolary style.  It  seems  to  us,  on 
the  contrary,  somewhat  heavy  and 
elaborate,  with  a  distinct  conscious- 
ness of  intellectual  effort  which  is 
not  pleasant  in  a  letter.  Perhaps, 
however,  correspondence  which  is 
strictly  on  intellectual  subjects,  and 
contains  little  of  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  personal  feeling,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  escape  from  this  heavi- 
ness of  form. 

Conington's  career  at  college  was 
brilliant ;  he  gained  both  the  Ireland 
and  Hertford  scholarships  in  one 
year,  thehighest  classical  distinctions 
of  the  University ;  and  though  not 
quite  so  fortunate  in  lesser  matters, 
distinguished  himself  highly,  and 
concluded  his  education  by  his  elec- 
tion to  a  fellowship  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  in  1848,  being  then 
twenty-three.  Nor  was  it  entirely 
in  scholarship  that  we  find  him  in- 
teresting himself.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  ''  Union," 
and  took  a  considerable  share  in 
its  debates.  The  political  extracts 
from  his  letters  are  dry,  like  the 
other  extracts ;  they  are  almdst  too 
well  expressed,  but  there  is  little 
individuality  in  them,  and  nothing 
of  the  natural  instinctive  charm  of 
seif-revelation.  They  afford  us  as 
little  information  about  his  charac- 
ter as  they  do  about  the  colour  of. 
his  eyes  or  the  clothes  he  wore. 
The  only  real  characteristic  touch  we 
notice  is  that  in  which,  writing  from 
Dresden,  he  expresses  a  hope  ''that 


I  have  picked  up  something  in  con- 
sequence of  leaving  England ; "  ''in- 
deed," he  adds,  *'  it  would  be  a  pity 
if  it  were  not  so,  as  it  is  really  tho 
only  thing  to  my  mind  which  caii 
justify  going  abroad  at  all,  consider- 
ing the  superiority  in  almost  every 
way  of  what  one  leaves  behind." 
This  is  not  a  very  improving  senti* 
mont  for  a  young  traveller,  and  it 
reveals  a  certain  insensibility  to 
external  influences  which  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  usual  temperament 
of  genius.  It  was  only  in  1854  that 
he  wa§  elected  to  the  chair  of  Latin 
in  Oxford,  and  in  the  interval  be- 
tween he  hesitated,  as  so  many 
yoimg  men  do,  not  quite  knowing 
what  to  make  of  the  problem  of  his 
own  life.  He  did  a  little  reading 
for  the  law,  and  a  little  writing  for 
the  newspapers;  the  latter  somewhat 
fitfully,  for  he  wrote  well,  his  bio- 
grapher tells  us,  "only  when  he 
wrote  from  strong  conviction,"  a 
state  of  things  very  unlikely  to  be 
attainable  in  respect  to  any  sub- 
ject treated  in  the  pages  of  a  news- 
paper. His  real  vocation,  however, 
had  been  attained  when  he  returned 
to  Oxford,  and  from  that  moment 
till  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  no 
longer  any  difficulty  about  what  waa 
his  sphere  and  duty. 

It  is  here,  however,  that  his  bio- 
grapher  informs  us  of  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  a  strange  beauty 
and  meaning  to  this  otherwiso  un- 
noticeable  and  uneventful  existence. 
Conington  had  received  the  religious 
education  natural  to  a  child  brought 
up  in  a  parsonage  by  pious  and 
exemplary  parents;  but  when  his 
youth  matured  into  manhood,  and 
his  life  settled  down  into  the  serious 
channel  of  work  and  duty,  the  ha- 
bitual religiousness  of  his  early 
years,  and  the  intellectual  haze 
which  had  come  over  that  reli- 
giousness under  the  influence  of 
education,  were  suddenly  superseded 
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l)j  a  more  potent  influence.  That 
strange  crisis  in  life  when  a  man 
realises  all  that  he  has  been  taught 
to  believe,  and  exchanges  vague 
faith  for  absolute  conviction,  came 
to  the  scholar  unawares,  as  it  has 
done  to  so  many.  Had  that  little 
memoir  of  Conington  been  a  reli- 
^ous  biography,  no  doubt  this 
would  have  been  called  his  conver- 
sion. And  though  this  peculiar 
phraseology  is  not  employed,  yet 
the  mysterious  crisis,  it  is  apparent, 
was  unmistakable.  Such  a  moment 
is  suf&cient  to  give  interest  to 
the  flattest  and  dullest  existence, 
and  it  strikes  us  almost  with  awe 
when  it  suddenly  appears — like  a 
relic  of  the  ancient  primitive  times, 
when  God  and  man  communicateil 
more  visibly  than  now — from  out 
the  gentle  calm  of  the  scholar's 
blameless  life,  disturbed  by  no  pas- 
sion, convuked  by  no  vices.  It  is 
thus  described,  in  restrained  brevity 
and  seriousness  which  suit  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  friend  who  writes  his 
memoir : — 

"  At  the  time  at  which  he  had  now 
arrived,  a  change  passed  over  the  tenor 
of  his  thoughts — a  change  which  was 
as  sadden  as  it  was  complete  and  en- 
during. As  he  describea  it  himself,  a 
wnse  of  the  realitv  of  eternal  things 
was  instantaneously  borne  in  \\^\\ 
him  while  he  was  engage<l  in  one  of 
his  ordinary  occupations.  For  some 
weeks  his  mind  was  agitated  and  un- 
strung by  this  overwhelming  conscious- 
ness of  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
tenors  of  the  unseen  world.  He  was 
muble  to  take  any  interest  in,  or  even 
to  give  any  sustained  attention  to, 
any  subject  not  directly  affecting  the 
momentons  questions  which  engaged 
ids  thoughts.  He  would  not  even 
lead  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
'^iptivntly  because  tlie  very  languai,^ 
•nggerted*  associations  which  for  the 
time  had  become  repugnant  to  him. 
When  he  emerged  from  this  state  of 
^pmnon,  it  was  with  the  fixed  deter- 
nunatioii  to  make  the  obligations  of 
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religion,  as  he  liad  learned  them  in  his 
childhood,  the  sole  govemhig  princi- 
ple of  his  life  ;  and  to  this  determina- 
tion he  consistently  adhered.     It  was 
some  little  time  before  his  mind  com- 
pletely recovered    its    calmness    and 
eneigj',  and  before  a  settled  and  cheer- 
ful piety  replaceil  the  gloom  which 
had  for  a  while  overshadowed  him. 
There  is  a  perfect  love  which  casts  out 
fear ;  but  it  is  not  in  every  saintly  life 
that  tlus  perfection  is  realised  ;   and 
perhaps  of  Conin^^ton  it  mav  be  ti-ue  to 
say  that  his  mind  was  at  all  times  too 
prtme  to  dwell  on  the  awfulness  of 
eternity,  and  not  ready  enough  to  take 
comfort  in  the  thought  of  eternal  love. 
Perhaps  also  he  never  again  allowed 
himself  the  same  range  of  sympathy 
with  all  matters  of  human  converse  in 
which  he  had  j>reviou8ly  indulged.    In 
after  years  he  used  not  to  advert  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  change  that  had 
taken  ])lace  in  him ;  at  tne  time  he 
spoke  of  it  to  his  intimate  friends,  un- 
reservedly, it  is  true,  but  in  the  simplest 
language,  and  without  any  unnecessary 
dwelling  on  details.      It   cannot    1>e 
wrong  to  record  that  he  counted  among 
his  many  friends  some  to  whom  that 
which  had  befallen  him  Avas  unintel- 
ligible except  when  regarded  as  the 
i^assing  weakness  of  an  oven^Tought 
urain,  and  to  whom  it  was  as  unwel- 
come as  it  was  unintelligible.    But  the 
deep  affectionateness  and  sincerity  of 
his  character  prevented  anv  one  of  his 
friendsliips  from  being  broken,  or  even 
strained,  uy  such  a  divergence  of  senti- 
ment :   he  was,  in  fact,  incapable  of 
losing  a  friend  whom  he  had   once 
made.    And  if  his  interests  weie  some- 
what nan-owed,  they  become  even  more 
intense  ;  nor  were  they  in  any  manner 
limited  to  sacred  subjects.     His  enjoy- 
ment of  philolog}',  of  ix)etical  criti- 
cism, and  of  literature,  became  keener 
than  ever ;  and  if  he  aire<l  less  than 
formerly  for  social  and  political  ques- 
tions, he  took  an  eager  and  prominent 
part  in  the  ever-recurring  discussions 
relating  to  the  studies  and  reforms  of 
the  Universitv." 

The  strange,  half  apologetic  tone 
in  which  this  tuniing-point  of  life 
is  chronicled  is  almost  as  remarkable 
as  the  incident  itsel£     Such  an  in- 
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vaslon  of  tlio  supernatural  into  or- 
dinary existence  has  no  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  highly-trained 
modem  intellect  The  little  crowd 
of  scholars,  critics,  and  philosophers 
is  vaguely  disturbed  by  it,  partially 
disapprove  of  it,  find  it  '*  as  unwel- 
come as  it  is  unintelligible,"  but, 
bound  by  that  high  code  of  honour 
which  cannot  refuse  to  bow  to  the 
personal  testimony  of  a  man  whose 
good  faith  is  unquestionable,  are 
forced  to  respect  and  allow  what 
they  cannot  understand.  A  century 
ago,  probably,  Conington  woiUd 
have  been  calmly  set  do^rn  as  a 
fanatic;  but  Oxford  now  is  more 
respectful  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
mind,  even  when  she  docs  not  ap- 
prove of  them.  Altogether,  the  in- 
cident and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
told  give  a  singular  interest  to  Pro- 
fessor Conington's  life. 

The  same  fact  invests  his  death 
with  the  most  touchiug  interest. 
Perhaps  to  the  reader  Conington's 
name  may  mean  only  scholai'ship, 
only  the  mass  of  careful  translation 
and  accurate  and  searching  criticism 
which  he  has  left  behind  him.  Yet 
wo  cannot  but  think  that  a  higher 
interest  altogether  comes  into  it  from 
the  crisis  al)ove  recorded,  and  from 
the  affecting  narrative  of  its  conclu- 
sion. He  died  almost  suddenly, 
after  an  illness  of  about  a  week ;  and 
the  account  of  his  last  hours  cannot 
be  better  given  than  in  his  bio- 
grapher's simple,  brief,  and  serious 
description  of  it. 

"The  whole  truth  was  commimi- 
cated  without  reserve  to  the  sufferer, 
who  even  knew  how  many  hours  he 
had  to  live.  As  soon  as  some  neces- 
sary business  was  done,  he  dismissed 
all  earthly  cares,  and  set  himself  to 
prepare  for  the  immediate  presence  of 
death.  Not  in  the  remembrance  of  a 
life  useful  and  innocent  as  his  must  be 
accounted  among  men,  but  only  in  the 
simplest  teaching  of  his  cluldbood, 
could  he  find  any  comfort    And  ever 


as  he  listened  anew  to  these,  his  mind 
was  hanowed  by  the  temble  doubt, 
whether  indeckl  they  hml  any  personal 
interest  for  him.  While  his  conscious- 
ness remained  unim]]«ired  by  the  poi- 
son which  was  working  in  his  blood, 
this  state  of  anxiety  and  depression 
lasted  ;  but  those 'who  watchect  by  his 
beilside  observed  that  it  vanished  at  the 
first  approach  of  the  delirium  which 
was  to  end  in  death.  His  utterances 
were  now  full  of  triimiph :  and  so  lone 
as  any  faint  light  of  reason  remainca  . 
unquenched,  his  wandering  word» 
seemed  to  tell  of  a  divine  ecstasy.  At 
one  time  he  would  again  and  again  re- 
})eat  the  lines,  whence  taken  none  of 
the  listeners  knew,^ 

**  Now  the  visiou  is  complete  ; 
This  is  the  way  they  speak  in  heaven  ;** 

while  again,  a  little  later,  his  thoughtt^ 
seem  to  turn  once  more  to  earth,  or  at 
least  to  her  who  on  earth  was  dearest  to 
liiiu.  *  There  was  God,  and  me,  and  my 
mother ;  and  I  was  her  guardian  ongeL'" 

How  wonderful,  how  touching 
is  this  conclusion  !  Nothing  in  the 
poets  he  loved  can  surpass  that  in- 
effable rapture  of  the  soul  which, 
once  hid  in  God,  forgot  all  its 
doubts,  its  difficulties,  and  discour- 
agements. His  Virgil,  even  in  that 
solemn  voyage  which  he  made  into 
the  depths  of  Hades,  has  recorded 
nothing  more  mysterious  and  solemn. 
To  find  such  spiritual  incidents  in 
the  life  of  an  Oxford  scholar  of  the 
present  day,  is  to  realise  more  than 
the  modem  mind  is  often  permitted 
to  do,  that  this  is  the  very  same 
world  in  which  many  a  miracle  and 
wonder  have  been  wrought — the  same 
earth  from  which  has  opened  di* 
rectly  to  many,  for  hundreds  of 
years  past,  the  very  gate  of  heaven. 

To  estimate  the  work  of  such  a 
man  as  Conington,  is  to  ourselves  a 
much  less  grateful  task  than  to  com- 
memorate his  life.  That  fine  scholar- 
ship, of  which  he  is  one  of  the  great- 
est modem  examples,  and  which, 
though  exquisite  in  verbal  and  gram- 
matical science,  does  not  confine  itself 
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to   that,   but  is  at  the  same  time 
profoundly  sensitive  to  every  inspi- 
ration of  the  great  genius  of  the 
past,  can  never  be  anything  but  a 
great  endowment,  and  can  never  lose 
its  high  place  in  the  judgment  of 
culti^ited  men.      It  seems  to  our- 
selves, however,  rather  the  flower  and 
perfection  of  the  cultivated  intelli- 
gence, the  bright  and  finest  product 
of  the  age,  than  a  real  influence  in 
it      Crenerations  of   grammarians, 
crowds  of  duller  scholars  working 
conscientiously  all  their  lives  long  at 
verbs  and  articles,  get  quickened  now 
and  then  by  some  stray  touch  of 
genius,  and  produce  a  Conington; 
and  there  the  process  ends,  having 
no  further  issue  possible.      He  is  a 
dimax,  not  an  origin;  the  influences 
which  go  out  from  him  are  neces- 
sarily smaller  than  himself,  for  he 
has  reached  as  £Bir  as  any  man  can 
reach  in  that  task  of  Interpretation 
which  is  circumscribed  by  so  many 
conditions.   Translation  is  very  cap- 
tivating, but,  we  fear,  on  the  whole, 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  work.      It 
is  chiefly  acceptable,  we  believe,  to 
those  who  have  least  need  of  it — to 
the  readers  who  know  the  original, 
and  are  capable  of  seizing  all  the  fine 
shades  of  comprehension  shown  by 
the  translator,  and  of  appreciating 
all  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  en- 
counter.  To  such  a  one  Conington's 
ViigU  is  delightful,  and  no  doubt 
this  is  the  audience  which  the  scholar 
would  choose  and  prefer.      But  the 
mere  fact  that  he  is  best  appreciated 
by  such  an  audience  makes  his  work 
an  ariieie  de  luxe,  a  beautiful  super- 
fluity   £»r    the    intellectually  rich 
lather  than  a  serious  gain  to  the 
oidinaiy  world.     We  doubt  much 
whether  the  mass  of  people  to  whom 
Viigil  18  unknown,  except  by  name, 
will  be  to  any  great  extent  attracted 
by  the  tranalations    contained    in 
these  volomea.     But  if  we  are  right 
in  our  doubt,  the  fitult  will  certainly 


not  be  Conington's.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  other  interpreter  of 
classic  genius  has  shown  so  much 
versatile  power  of  expression,  or 
given  himself  so  much  trouble  in 
the  endeavour  to  open  his  favourite 
literature  to  the  English  nation.  He 
has  done  something  for  all  tastes; 
from  the  flowing  measure  of  Scott 
— a  measure  which,  we  frankly  con- 
fess, seems  to  us  curiously  inappro- 
priate, mixing  the  Classic  poet  with 
the  rude  Gothic  bard  in  the  strangest 
confusion — ^to  the  stately  and  some- 
what artificial  sweetness  of  Spenser, 
is  a  great  leap  to  make;  and  the 
poetic  prose  of  the  ^neid  and 
Georgics  given  in  the  present  volume 
is  a  style  equally  distant  from  both. 
His  work  in  the  Spenserian  stanza 
was  a  labour  of  love.  He  made  this 
eflbrt,  almost  as  difficult  as  that  of 
acquiring  a  new  language,  in  order 
to  complete  the  translation  of  the 
*  Odyssey,'  begun  by  his  late  accom- 
plished and  lamented  friend  Philip 
Worsley.  In  all  his  styles,  however, 
Conington  is  always  poetic,  always 
true  to  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
sense  of  his  original;  and  the  very 
limitation  of  his  probable  success, 
which  we  have  recorded,  is  at  the 
same  time  his  highest  praise.  He 
must  always  be  most  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  best  fitted  to  judge. 

We  have  had  perhaps  as  much  of 
Mendelssohn  in  one  way  or  other 
as  the  literary  part  of  him  can  bear; 
and  we  doubt  whether  the  fresh 
driblets  of  letters  which  every  now 
and  then  reach  the  public  are  of 
much  advantage  either  to  his  repu- 
tation or  our  enjoyment.  There 
seems,  however,  a  fervour  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  musical  world  to  which 
all  literary  enthusiasm  yields,  and 
which  is  a  puzzle  and  mystery  to 
the  uninitiated.  Mendelssohn's  let- 
ters in  general  are  full  of  fresh  and 
lively  observation,  and  the  over- 
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flowings  of  a  happy  and  vivaciouB 
temperament — ^pleasantly  stimulated 
by  that  confidence  of  success  which 
makes  a  man  easy  and  unembar- 
rassed in  the  expression  of  his  sen- 
timents, and  which  makes  success, 
according  to  the  subtle  French  dis- 
crimination, one  of  the  most  certain 
elements  of  further  successes.  The 
little  book  which  bears  the  some- 
what solemn  title  of  'Goethe  and 
Mendelssohn,'*  is  in  reality  noth- 
ing but  a  very  brief  record  from 
Mendelsohn's  childish  letters  of 
one  or  two  brief  meetings  between 
the  boy-musician  and  the  venerable 
poet^  in  which  the  amusing  senti- 
meutalism  of  German  hero-worship 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  great 
deal  out  of  very  little.  The  picture 
of  the  "  old  lion,"  however,  petting 
the  childish  pianist,  listening  for 
hours  to  his  improvisings,  and  re- 
ceiving a  ^Messon,"  in  the  shape  of 
a  succession  of  morceaux  played  in 
chronological  order,  and  accompanied 
by  expositions  of  each  composer's 
character  and  influence  on  musical 
arty  from  the  "  little  Berliner,"  whom 
he  rewarded  with  a  kiss,  is  a  pretty 
picture.  The  strange  old  man, 
amid  all  his  accumulated  stores  of 
knowledge,  profiting  by  the  boy's 
£resh  studies  and  happy  genius,  to 
learn  a  little  more  about  an  art 
not  much  known  to  him — ^and  this 
at  seventy-three — ^is  an  illustration 
worth  adding  to  the  records  of  that 
extraordinary  self-absorbed  exist- 
ence to  which  every  encounter  and 
every  emotion  was  a  means  of  learn- 
ing. The  bright  little  confident 
boy  himself,  always  affectionate, 
open-hearted,  and  modest,  although 
full  of  that  pleasant  assurance  of 
his  power  to  please  which  a  harsh 
critic  might  call  vanity — but  which, 
if  vanity,  is  at  least  its  most  de- 


lightful exhibition — ^is  agreeably  set 
before  us  by  his  own  brisk  hand. 
The  substance  of  the  little  volume 
was,  the  author  informs  us,  deli- 
vered as  a  lecture  at  a  meeting  of 
the  '^  Historical  Science  Societv," 
held  at  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  in 
March  last,  to  celebrate  the  esta- 
blishment  of  the  German  Empire; 
and  for  such  an  occasion  it  was 
no  doubt  very  suitable,  though 
whether  it  was  worth  the  trouble  of 
publication  is  a  different  matter. 
There  is  one  delightful  anecdote  in 
it,  however,  which,  though  whimsi- 
cally placed  in  a  volume  addressed 
rather  to  the  musical  fanatieo  than 
to  the  ordinary  reader,  will,  in  this 
age  of  amateur  concerts  and  social 
performances,  go  to  the  heart  of 
many  a  victim.  In  the  drowsy  heat 
of  these  summer  afternoons,  which 
fashion  devotes  to  morning  concerts, 
or  in  the  tropical  atmosphere  of  a 
Soiree  Musicde,  who  has  not  felt  a 
longing  to  do  as  Goethe  didf  *^  He 
was  no  great  friend  to  concerts  or 
music,  in  a  general  way,"  Dr  Karl 
Mendelssohn  informs  us;  ''and 
once  at  court,  when  a  pianoforte- 
player  was  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
long  sonata,  he  got  up,  and  to  the 
horror  of  all  the  court  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  sai4,  'If  it  lasts  three 
minutes  longer,  I  confess  every- 
thing ! ' "  This  little  story  is  worUi 
all  the  rest  of  the  book. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  work 
for  a  contemporary  than  to  criticise 
a  new  poem.  In  these  days,  verse 
has  come  to  be  so  easy  a  medium  of 
expression  for  the  crowd  of  cultiva- 
ted persons — ^men  and  women  who 
have  been  trained  upon  the  most 
delicate  fare  that  earth  provides, 
the  best  poetry  and  literature  of  the 
world,  from  their  cradles — ^that  it  is 


«  *.?^,*^?  *^"^  Mendelssohn.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr  Karl  Mendelssohn 
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difficult  to  discriminate  bow  much 
is  cultore  and  how  much  may  be 
the  germs  of  real  power.  The  little 
poem*  before  us  —  a  pretty  book 
with  a  harsh  title,  and  no  name  but 
the  somewhat  uneuphonious  one  of 
James  Madehose,  Glasgow,  upon  its 
title-page — is  one  of  which,  from 
this  reason,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
form  a  judgment.  Gla^ow  is 
scarcely  the  region  to  which  we 
hare  been  used  to  look  for  poetry, 
but  neither  is  it  a  place  from  which 
we  should  have  expected  the  ele- 
gant little  volume,  with  its  spot- 
less creamy  cover,  which  is  a  cre- 
dit to  Mr  Madehose's  taste  and 
invention.  Why  such  a  discord  of 
titles,  however,  should  have  con- 
fused its  entrajice  into  the  world, 
we  do  not  imderstand.  Nothing 
but  a  wild  Korse  tale  would  have 
justified  the  name  of  Thorold  As- 
gard  and  that  of  Olrig  Grange: 
and  this  is  no  Norse  tale,  but  a  very 
simple  and  somewhat  conventional 
story  of  unsuccessful  love,  and  the 
damning  effects  of  worldliness  treat- 
ed in  the  most  modem  way.  Th% 
hero  is  one  of  those  young  men  who 
abound  in  fiction — a  man  of  genius, 
who  goes  out  of  his  secluded  home 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  to  win 
fortune  and  fame  in  London,  where 
he  gains  access  to  fashionable  so- 
ciety, and  faUs  in  love  with  one  of 
those  fashionable  beauties  capable 
of  better  things,  but  unable  to  break 
the  charmed  bonds  of  society,  or  to 
escape  the  fate  which  compels  her  to 
many  a  wealthy  baronet,  instead  of 
the  young  poet  she  prefers,  who 
also  are  to  be  found  in  modem 
romances.  There  is  a  somewhat 
shadowy  background  of  the  hero's 
twin-siBter  and  her  lover,  the  Ger- 
man professor,  Herman  Kunst,  who 
IB  professedly  the  editor  of  the  tale ; 
but  neither  Hester  nor  her  Teuton  are 


much  wanted  in  the  narrative.  The 
story  is  told  with  an  adaptation  of 
the  device  adopted  by  Mr  Brown- 
ing in  the  '^Eing  and  the  Book," 
though  it  is,  we  need  not  say,  infi- 
nitely less  powerful,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  must  acknowledge 
less  tedious,  than  the  framework  of 
that  wonderful  poem.  It  is  not  the 
same  event  told  a  great  many  times 
over  by  the  different  personages,  but 
rather  a  history  of  the  event  as  it 
occurs,  each  individual  voice  coming 
in  with  its  quota  of  personal  act  6r 
opinion.  The  hero's  part  is  con- 
fined to  that  of  the  prelude,  in 
which  he  anticipates  all  that  is  to 
befall  him,  and  specially  the  fame 
which  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  crown  his  efforts — and  to  a  mo- 
nologue of  retrospection  and  resign- 
ed contemplation  of  death  in  the 
end.  The  action  is  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  speeches,  if  we  may 
call  them  so,  of  the  beauty's 
father  and  mother,  and  her  own 
answer  to  Thorold's  suit ;  and  this  is 
the  most  original  part  of  the  book. 
We  cannot  say  that  Thorold  himself 
strikes  us  as  at  all  original.  His 
genius  (which  is  more  talked  about 
than  made  manifest),  his  trust  in  the 
woman  who  is  unworthy  of  him, 
his  patronising  love  for  his  sister, 
and  even  his  religious  doubts,  are 
exactly  the  sort  of  thing  which  we 
have  been  familiar  with  for  many  a 
day ;  and  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
author  on  his  success  in  trying  the 
long-prophesied  value  of  scientific 
fetcts  in  poetry,  when  he  makes  the 
finding  of  a  rare  flower,  of  which  he 
is  the  first  to  discover  the  habitat,  a 
turning-point  in  the  life  of  his 
young  poet,  which  teaches  him  the 
**  passion  of  science,"  and  which  he 
considers  as  "  almost  the  sole  mark 
to  know  that  I  have  lived."  We  are 
disposed  to  receive  this  statement 
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either  with  absolute  incredulity  or 
with  ridicule;  and  we  know  all 
about  Reason  "  buying  clear  views 
at  a  terrible  price,"  and  about  "  old 
forms  dissolved  in  the  crucible  of 
thought"  There  might  be  interest 
in  these  crude  questionings,  in  the 
days  when  Tennyson  badeknowledge 
«  mix  with  men  and  prosper ;"  when 
he  vindicated  doubt  "  honest,"  and 
threw  into  the  distance  the  voice 
which  was  as  that  of  "  an  infant 
crying  for  the  light  f  but  we  can- 
not stay  at  that  point  for  twenty 
years ;  and  Thorold,  who  is  far  from 
being  Mr  Tennyson,  is  very  flat  in 
his  pious  uncertainties.  There  is, 
however,  a  sweet  passive  beauty 
about  the  following  verses,  which, 
if  not  lofty,  is  winning,  and  more 
satisfiactoiy  than  the  more  ambitious 
intellectual  struggles : — 

'*  How  Bweet  tbe  old  brook  trickles  still 
Through  daisy  mead  and  golden  broom, 

Where  once  we  phioed  our  water-mill, 
And  heard  it  clicking  in  the  gloom. 
Hushed,  sleepless,  in  our  little  room. 

Yonder  we  caught  the  tiny  trout, 

Our  first — you  carried  it  about 
All  day,  complaining  of  its  doom, 

And  trying  each  pool  if  its  life  were  gone 
out. 

There  are  no  traces  of  the  mill. 

But,  lo  !  our  garden  in  the  nook. 
The  walk  we  shaped  with  simple  skill. 

Bordered  with  white  stones  from  the 
brook  ; 

And  there  are  stUl  some  flowers  we 
took 
From  garden-plots  and  planted  here : 
Our  works  decay  and  disappear, 

God's  frailest  works  abiae,  and  look 
Down  on  the  ruins  we  toil  to  rear. 

•  •  •  • 

Ah  me !  what  happy  dreams  we  had ! 

And  still  they  linger  fondly  here  ; 
The  air  seems  nimble  with  the  glad 

Quaint  fancies  of  our  childh(Md  dear." 

This  idyllic  strain  is  gently  sweet, 
if  nothing  more.  The  following  de- 
scription of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fashionable  beauty  received  the 
homage  of  the  world,  and  patronised 
and  presented  her  young  lion  to 


its  favourable  regard,  is  clever  and 
true : — 

"  But  she  t    Well,  she  was  like  a  spring 

Of  purest  water,  cold  and  clear — 
Where  bright  birds  come  to  preene  their 
wing, 

And  owls  and  ravens  too  appear. 

She  mirrored  all  as  they  drew  near, 
And  they  all  drank,  and  left  no  trace. 
But  each  man  deemed  he  saw  his  face 

Deep  in  her  heart,  and  had  no  fear 
That  the  shadow  changed  when  he  changed 
his  place. 

Me  for  a  while  she  honoured  with 

Selectest  intercourse  of  few, 
Behearsing  every  night  a  mvth 

Of  what  I  was,  and  how  I  grew 

In  a  lone  country-house,  and  knew. 
Science-like,  Pascal  with  no  aid. 
Except  the  quaintest  little  maid. 

Who  was  a  delicate  genius  too— 
And  how  she  had  drawn  me  out  of  the 
shade.*' 

The  most  powerful  passage  in  the 
poem,  however,  is  when  the  lady — 
after  consultation  with  her  mother, 
who  is  invalid  and  evangelical,  one 
of  the  "  holy  worldly "  class,  and 
her  father,  who  is  an  amateur  of 
science  and  would-be  philosopher 
(who  "  thought^he  thought,  and  yet 
he  did  not  think,  but  only  echoed 
still  the  common  thought,  as  might 
an  empty  room  ") — at  last  announces 
to  her  lover  that  it  is  impossible  she 
can  accept  him.  She  does  this  with 
a  tragic  passion  and  scorn  of  her 
own  poor  arguments,  which  is  scarce- 
ly in  keeping  with  the  decision  she 
makes,  or  Thorold's  after-estimate  of 
her,  but  which  is  striking  and  fine. 

<<  A  sad  love.    Yes  1  I  call  to  mind 

That  fisherwoman  long  ago. 
Who  in  the  storm  of  sleet  and  wind 

Lost  all  her  sons  at  one  fell  blow, 

Three  stsdwart  men.    We  saw  her  go, 
Don't  you  remember  ?  with  her  dead — 
Side  by  side  the  corpses  laid, 

Three  long  black  coffins  in  »  row 
On  the  bench  of  the  boat,  head  touching 
head. 

Never  a  word  came  from  her  lips ; 
She  took  the  helm  and  bent  the  aul. 
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And  silently  slid  by  the  ships, 

Where  strong  men  sob  and  women  wail. 

Across  the  mr  she  caught  the  gale, 
And  sped  on  o'er  the  darKening  wave 
Into  black  night ;  she  never  gnive 

One  si^,  bnt,  tearless,  hara,  and  pale, 
Sailed  with  her  dead  to  their  fatner's 
grave. 

And  now  I  go,  like  her,  with  all 

My  dead  hopes  lying  cold  in  me  ; 
The  great  mist  cometh  like  a  wall 

Of  darkness  striding  o'er  the  sea ; 

And  all  my  dead  are  orderly 
Spread  out  lieside  me  ;  and  I  know 
Ttukt  they  and  I  together  go 

Into  the  black  night,  leaving  thee ; 
1  and  my  dead  hopes  all  in  a  row.*' 

Oar  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  the  clever  sketch  of  the 
beauty's  mother,  who,  deep  in  the 
Apocalypse  and  the  conversion  of 
the  JewSy  is  still  resolute  for  her 
daughter's  good  in  the  shape  of  the 
baronet : — 


"She  had 
A  wea^  look,  and  yet  the  weariness 
Seemed  not  so  native  as  the  worldliness 
^Vhich  blended  with   it      Weaiy  and 

worldly,  she 
Had  quite  resigned  herself  to  misery 
In  this  sad  vale  of  tears,  but  fully  meant 
To  nurse  her   sorrow  in   a   sumptuous 

fashion, 
And  make  it  an  expensive  luxury." 

The  prosiness  of  these  two  last 
lines,  counterbalancing  the  touch  of 
insight  in  the  first,  is  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  book,  where  there  is 
a  good  deal  that  is  halting  and  im- 
perfect, along  with  much  that  is  of 
excellent  promise.  We  will  not  say 
that  the  author  of  '  Olrig  Grauge ' 
is  a  poet,  but  he  has  sufficient  fa- 
culty to  do  something  much  better 
worth  bis  while  than  this,  if  he  will 
only  take  trouble  enougb  —  that 
great,  distinct,  and  unfailing  charac- 
teristic of  genius. 
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VICEROY   AND   GOVERKOR-GENERAL   OF   INDIA. 


To  those  Tfbo  mourn  for  the  hon- 
oured dead  comes  sooner  or  later  a 
refreshing  season,  when  contempla- 
tion of  the  departed  and  of  his  worth 
can  turn  the  acuteness  of  sorrow. 
The  horror  aroused  hy  the  circum- 
stances of  a  sudden  death,  the  heart- 
sickness  which  the  untimely  ending 
of  a  great  and  useful  career  has  en- 
gendered, the  truth  brought  home 
with  power  to  every  mind  that  all 
is  vanity,  know  at  last  alleviation. 
Sorrow  for  what  is  lost,  no  longer 
all-absorbing,  is  tempered  by  thought 
of  that  which  is  undying.  There 
rises  a  soothing  desire  to  stray  among 
memories,  to  treasure  up  words  and 
deeds  and  purposes,  to  measure 
thoroughly  the  spirit  that  has  passed 
away,  to  distinguish  the  effect  that 
it  has  left  beliind.  We  have  reached 
such  a  day  of  retrospect  in  regard  to 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  The  late 
Earl  of  Mayo,  a  most  useful  and  a 
valued  public  servant,  was,  only  a 
few  months  since,  taken  from  us 
and  from  his  labours  by  the  blow  of 
an  assassin.  The  whole  empire  felt 
the  shock.  It  raised  its  voice  in 
indignation  at  the  treacherous  and 
unmerited  stroke;  it  mourned  sin- 
cerely for  the  illustrious  victim ;  it 
will  now  find  solace  in  counting  up 
the  many  claims  which  he  has  upon 
public  admiration  and  public  grati- 
tude. Another  name  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  great  examples. 
Let  us  assuage  our  grief  by  re^Qect- 
ing  how  great  this  example  was  ! 

There  is  a  greatness  which  will 
find  or  make  a  course  for  itself  as 
surely  as  the  lightning;  there  is, 
again,  a  greatness  which,  genuine 
and  undoubted  though  it  be,  bril- 
liant as  may  be  its  manifestation 
when  circumstances  call  for  it,  yet 


docs  require  to  be  evoked,  and  will 
f>e  latent  until  the  right  occasiou 
shall  arrive.  Of  the  latter  class  was 
the  greatness  of  Lord  Mayo.  It 
certainly  belonged  to  him.  It  shone 
forth  in  full  power  when  the  field 
was  found  for  its  exercise ;  but  it 
might  have  been  divined  by  only  a 
few  intimate  friends  had  not  his  for- 
tune called  him  to  a  high  position. 
He  had  reached  middle  age  when  the 
call  was  made  on  his  powers,  and 
when  he,  not  without  reflection, 
answered  to  the  call,  and  showed 
himself  equal  to  his  task.  The 
power,  though  not  eager  for  recogni- 
tion, was  in  him;  he  would  have' 
expended  it  in  a  minor  sphere  of 
usefulness  had  not  other  wills  per- 
suaded his,  and  induced  him  to 
accept  high  office.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  him  any  of 
the  pushing,  self-^isscrting  energy 
so  often  observable  in  men  who  rise 
in  the  world.  If  ever  a  man  was 
called  to  great  estate  when  not 
seeking  promotion,  he  was.  Ho 
hesitated  for  some  time  as  to  whe- 
tlier  he  would  accept  the  eminent 
post  of  Viceroy  and  Grovemor-Gen- 
cral  of  India :  once  he  had  decided  to 
labour  in  that  post,  he  devoted  him> 
self  to  its  duties,  which,  from  that 
time  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life, 
never  ceased  to  be  his  principal,  his. 
absorbing  care.  In  the  three  years: 
which,  fdftcr  this  acceptance,  wero 
all  that  Providence  reserved  for 
him,  he  executed  work  which,  for 
its  mere  amount,  i§  surprising,  but 
which,  as  being  the  seed,  and  fur- 
nishing the  sound  programme  of 
what  will  be  occupying  hundreds  of 
brains  and  hands  for  perhaps  gene- 
rations, is  still  more  remarkable  and 
admirable.    Already  those  acquaint- 
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cd  with  the  poHcy  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  the  vast  scope  of  his 
designs,  evince  an  anxiety  to  secure 
a  just  appreciation  of  them  from  the 
puhlic  Each  man  cognisant  of  a 
scheme  or  a  reform  projected  or 
commenced,  desires  that  it  may  he 
honestly  attrihuted  to  the  mind 
from  which  the  greatest  and  most 
rational  conceptions  seem  for  those 
three  years  to  have  emanated.  This 
jealousy  for  the  reputation  of  the 
ahle  Viceroy  is  a  tribute  not  to  the 
officer  only  but  to  the  man;  not 
merely  a  sense  of  justice,  hut  a 
hearty  goodwill  speaks  in  the  many 
accounts  given  of  praiseworthy  acts. 
It  is  principally  from  such  offerings, 
being  notices  of  events,  or  records  of 
State  deliberations,  that  we  are  able 
to  put  together  this  imperfect  me- 
moriaL  A  "  Minute,"  by  the  Hon- 
ourable John  Strachey,  who  acted 
as  Governor-General  hom.  the  death 
of  Lord  Mayo  until  the  arrival  of 
Lord  I^apier  at  Calcutta,  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  Viceroy's  administra- 
tion. A  little  volume  entitled  '  Li 
Memoriam,'  containing  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  his  ExceUency,  and  a 
record  of  his  death  and  the  solemni- 
ties which  followed,  is  compiled  by 
Mr  N.  A.  Chick,  and  was  printed 
at  the  Citv  Press  in  Calcutta.  Offi- 
cials  have  had  a  melancholy  pleasure 
in  drawing  up  accounts  of  scenes, 
events,  and  journeys  of  which  they 
were  cognisant  These  papers  are 
fall  of  interest,  giving  points  and 
outlines  of  a  career  which,  though 
it  may  be  called  unromantic,  as 
nMMming  that  every  act  of  it  was 
[nompted  by  the  soundest  judgment 
and  far-seeing  poUcy,  yet  does 
against  the  readei^s  will  cfdl  up  the 
^orts  and  large  conceptions  of 
heroes  who  wrought  as  they  did 
by  supernatural  aid.  The  man  and 
the  work  seem  to  have  been  fitted 
to  each  other;  there  was  no  novi- 
tute,  no  feeling  of  the  way  to  com- 
mand; speedily  his  mind  took  in 


the  whole  field  of  duty,  and  began 
to  act  so  vigorously  and  discreetly 
as  to  compel  respect  and  to  insure 
obedience.  His  previous  employ- 
ment familiarised  him  with  official 
life  and  with  legislation ;  but  the 
aptitude  for  governing  was  given 
him  by  nature.  How  his  earlier 
days  had  passed  is  briefly  told  in. 
Mr  Chick's  small  volume;  and  we 
shall,  no  doubt,  minister  to  a  gen- 
erous curiosity  in  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  unacquainted  with 
the  leading  events  of  his  life,  if  we 
mention  a  few  particulars. 

The  late  Lord  Mayo  was  the  sixth 
earl :  the  family  name  is  Bourke ; 
his  Christian  names  were  Eichard 
Southwell.  Ho  was  bom  in  1822 ; 
took  his  degrees  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin;  and  was  elected  member 
for  the  county  Kildare  in  1847^ 
Afterwards  he  sat  for  the  borough 
of  Coleraine,  and  then  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Cockermouth,  which  last 
place  he  represented  when  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  India  was  offered  him. 
He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1867, 
having  previously  borne  the  second 
title  of  Lord  Koas ;  but,  as  the  title 
of  Mayo  belongs  to  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  and  he  was  not  a  represen- 
tative peer,  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  after  he  became  Earl  of 
Mayo.  Ho  was  three  times  ap- 
pointed chief  secretary  for  Ireland 
— that  is  to  say,  every  time  that  the 
late  Lord  Derby  formed  an  admin- 
istration. Twice  he  performed  this, 
duty  during  the  Lieutenancy  of 
Lord  Eglinton,  whose  frank  and 
generous  nature  harmonised  with 
his,  and  with  whom  he  maintained 
the  most  cordial  relations.  ^'Ko 
Irislunan,"  writes  Mr  Chick,  "  ever 
served  the  country  of  his  birth  more 
conscientiously,  more  faithfully, 
with  a  view  to  her  welfare  and 
happiness,  than  did  Lord  Naas. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
respected  by  men  of  all  parties, 
and  liked  for  his  genial  personal 
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qualities.  Xo  man  bad  more  Mends 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  House.**  His 
exertions  to  beal  tbe  Fenian  discon- 
tent, and  to  obtain  in  Ireland  some 
recognition  of  tbe  benevolent  aims 
of  £^lisb  rule,  were  great  and  meri- 
torious ;  and  tbe  deep  interest  wbicb 
be  took  in  tbe  practical  working  of 
tbe  Irisb  and  En^^b  Land  Im- 
provement Acts,  is  noted  by  "hb 
Stracbey  as  having  led  to  tbe 
Land  Improvement  Act  (1871)  in 
India.  The  poet  of  Irish  Secre- 
tary is  not  one  in  which  tbe  con- 
scientious discharge  of  duty  is 
usually  followed  by  popular  ap- 
plause; but  this  Insb  Secretary's 
devotion  to  bis  work  attracted  the 
notice  of  tbe  chief  among  bis  col- 
leagues ;  and  when  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Mr  Disraeli  to  appoint  a  successor 
to  Lord  Lawrence,  be  offered  tbe 
splendid  office  of  Viceroy  and  Gov- 
emor^General  to  tbe  Earl  of  Mayo. 
This  event  is  not  so  old  but  that 
we  can,  without  much  effort  of  mem- 
ory, recall  the  violent,  ungenerous, 
and  unsubstantial  objections  with 
wbicb  the  appointment  was  greeted. 
They  received  a  speedy  refutation 
when  tbe  great  capacity  of  tbe  Vice- 
roy was  developed  on  his  landing 
in  India ;  and  we  have  no  pleasure 
in  dwelling  upon  attacks  so  discred- 
itable to  those  who  made  them. 
But  tbe  discernment  of  Mr  Disraeli 
wbicb  caused  liim  to  make  the  selec- 
tion, and  then  to  adhere  to  it  un- 
flinchingly, is  well  worthy  of  remark, 
more  especially  as  all  India  seems 
at  this  time  to  refer  to  it  with  pride 
and  pleasure;  and  every  one  who 
chronicles  an  act  in  the  Viceroy's 
career  delights  to  repeat  the  predic- 
tion of  the  then  Premier,  which, 
peradventure,  our  readers  may  not 
object  to  see  copied  on  this  page : 
"  Upon  that  nobleman,  for  his  saga- 
city, for  bis  judgment,  fine  temper, 
and  knowledge  of  men,  her  Majesty 
has  been  pleased  to  confer  the 
office  of  Viceroy  of  India ;  and,  as 


Viceroy  of  India,  I  believe  be  will 
earn  a  reputation  that  bis  coun- 
try will  honour,  and  that  be  has 
before  him  a  career  wbicb  will  equal 
that  of  tbe  most  eminent  Governor- 
General  who  has  preceded  him." 

Flattering  as  was  tbe  appoint- 
ment wbicb  was  offered  him.  Lord 
Mayo  long  debated  with  himself  as 
to  tbe  acceptance  of  it  He  bad 
not  been  labouring  for  such  a  prize. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ambitious:  tbe  call  to  eminence 
was  sudden :  there  were  many  argu- 
ments against  this  change.  When, 
however,  be  did  elect  to  let  great- 
ness come  to  him,  he  at  once,  with 
bis  whole  heart,  devoted  himself  to 
tbe  new  duty,  of  tbe  magnitude  and 
importance  of  which  be  bad  formed 
a  true  conception — ^so  true  a  con- 
ception that  the  utterances  which 
he  gave  at  this  period  seem  to  have 
been  continually  in  the  minds  of 
Indian  officials,  as,  throughout  his 
Viceroyalty,  act  after  act,  labour 
after  labour,  attested  tbe  sincerity 
of  those  early  speeches.  And  now 
that  bis  work  is  over,  their  still  lively 
desire  to  recur  to  his  words  proves 
bow  entirely  every  hope  or  promise 
therein  held  forth  has  been  fulfilled. 
When  taking  leave  of  bis  constitu- 
ents at  Cockermouth  be  said,  refer- 
ring to  bis  great  appointment : — 

'*  Splendid  as  is  tbe  ixMt,  and  diffi- 
cult as  will  be  my  duties,  I  00  forth  in 
full  confidence,  and  hope  Gcd  will  give 
mc  Buch  8tren^h  and  wisdom  as  will 
enable  me  to  direct  the  Government  of 
India  in  the  interest  and  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  millions  committed  to  our 
care.  In  the  performance  of  the  task 
1  ask  no  favour ;  let  me  be  judged 
according  to  my  actions ;  but  1  know 
that  efforts  honestly  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  national  honour,  for  the 
spread  of  civilisation,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace,  will  always  command  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  my  country- 
men." 

And  in  reply  to  tbe  address  of 
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the  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce,    him,  and  where  he  was  heartily  re- 
he  used  these  words : —  ceived : — 


**  I  can  assure  you  that  no  man  en- 
tered upon  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  under  a  deeper  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, or  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
toe  magnitude  of  the  interests  which, 
by  the  favour  of  my  sovereign,  have 
been  committed  to  my  care." 

When  he  thus  spoke.  Lord  Mayo 
had  already  begun  to  act  in  faithful 
conformity  with  his  words.  His 
last  days  at  home  were  spent  in 
perusing,  and  extracting  from,  papers 
at  the  India  Office,  preparing  an 
index,  as  it  were,  of  his  coming 
duties^  and  ascertaining  the  states 
of  important  questions.  While  on 
the  way  to  India  he  began,  as  Mr 
Strachey  says,  his  Indian  work. 
Pausing  to  examine  carefully,  in 
company  with  M.  de  Lesseps  and 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal,  then  a  year 
from  its  completion,  he  was  con- 
vinced of  its  approaching  success 
and  its  immense  importance ;  and 
in  an  ''  admirable  letter "  he  re- 
viewed its  state  and  prospects. 
From  Suez  he  went  to  Aden,  which, 
having  inspected,  he  passed  on  to 
visit  Bombay  and  Madras.  In 
both  those  capitals  he  occupied  the 
time  of  his  visits  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  their  public  insti- 
tutions, manufactures,  and  civil  and 
militaij  administration,  communi- 
cating at  once,  wherever  he  ap- 
peared, a  deep  impression  of  his 
eneigy,  of  his  capacity  for  business, 
and  of  his  unwearying  application. 
On  the  12th  January  1869  he  took 
bis  seat  as  Viceroy  at  Calcutta. 

The  character  of  the  aspersions 
cast  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
upon  the  Governor-General  by  a 
portion  of  the  English  press  seems  to 
have  been  quite  understood  in  India, 
where  no  prejudiced  opinion  awaited 


"  He  did  not  belie  the  expectations 
formed  of  him.  Nature  hod  given  him 
a  tall  and  commanding  presence,  a  win- 
ning manner,  and  a  smile  which  was  a 
witness  to  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 
He  at  once  became  popular*  More- 
over, he  was  the  life  of  Government 
House.  He  was  able  to  throw  aside 
anxietv  and  care  for  the  moment  in  a 
marvellous  degree,  and  enter  into  the 
minutest  pleasures  of  the  household. 
He  was  happy  in  seeing  others  happy. 
Blest  with  a  strong  constitution,  he  was 
able  to  bear  great  bodily  and  mental 
fatigue,  and  he  never  enjoyed  anything 
more  heartily  than  his  long  rides  and 
excursions.  While  these  benefited  his 
health,  they  helped  to  make  him  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  much  that  a 
ruler  who  Keeps  to  his  desk  or  council- 
chamber  can  never  learn.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  of 
a  Governor-General  was  to  see  things 
for  himself,  and  not  to  remain  seclud^ 
in  his  chamber,  giving  judgment  on 
questions  with  which  he  was  practically 
unacquainted."  f 

Himself  a  zealous  sportsman,  ho 
encouraged  and  patronised  sport, 
desiring  that  official  men  -Should, 
by  means  of  their  amusements,  be 
thrown  much  among  the  natives, 
and  so  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  people  whom  Eng- 
land rules,  not  for  her  own  selfish 
ends,  but  for  their  benefit.  These 
personal  advantages,  however,  and 
these  tastes,  useful  as  they  were  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  were  but  auxiliaries.  The 
real  power  lay  in  his  ready  and  just 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of 
India,  his  bold  and  vigorous  policy 
for  obtaining  those  requirements, 
and  his  indefatigable  industry.  His 
early  endeavour  would  appear  to 
have  been  to  justly  comprehend  the 
scope  and  due  application  of  the 
vast  powers  which  had  been  con- 
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fided  to  him  ;  and  liis  strong  mind 
appears  to  have  busied  itself  at  will 
with  all  or  any  of  the  varied  sub- 
jects which  engross  the  cares  of 
governments,  and  the  mastery  of  one 
or  two  of  which  is  often  a  good  re- 
sult after  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 
Foreign  policy,  finance,  railway  ex- 
tension, education,  military  adminis- 
tration, prisons,  land  revenue,  cur- 
rency, public  works,  agriculture — 
these  and  many  other  intricate  sub- 
jects not  only  received  the  attention 
of  the  Viceroy,  but  their  secrets  were 
so  penetrated  by  him,  and  their  pro- 
per objects  so  comprehended,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  form,  and  he  did 
form  and  leave  on  record,  very  de- 
cided opinions  in  regard  to  them  alL 
His  power  of  sifting  a  science  or  de- 
partment, and  seizing  upon  its  most 
important  points  and  relations,  must 
have  been  simply  marvellous. 

The  first  two  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration were  spent  in  mastering 
the  details  of  his  work,  in  receiving 
all  classes  of  the  community  at 
Government  House,  and  in  visiting 
every  barrack,  jail,  and  institution 
in  and  around  Calcutta. 

The  foreign  policy  of  our  Indian 
Government,  since  it  relates  to  the 
great  questions  of  peace  or  war,  co- 
operation or  antagonism,  progress  or 
retrogression,  and  so  decides  the 
conditions  of  most  other  of  the 
sciences  of  Government,  is  unques- 
tionably the  weightiest  subject  on 
which  the  mind  of  an  Indian  ruler 
can  be  exercised.  Accordingly  it  is 
toward  foreign  policy  that  we  find 
Lord  Mayo  first  turning ;  in  regard 
to  this  he  first  enounced  determinate 
views.  To  convey  a  general  state- 
ment of  what  those  views  were  we 
must  borrow,  not  information  only, 
but  the  eloquent  words  in  which  it 
is  conveyed,  from  Mr  Strachey : — 

"There  is  no  department  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  which  his  per- 
sonal influence  was  more  directly  felt, 
and  none  which  will  be  more  closely 


associated  in  fatnre  history  with  his 
name,  than  that  which  deals  ynth  the 
relations  of  the  British  Government 
with  foreign  Powers.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  set  foot  in  India,  Lord  Mayo 
threw  himself  into  international  and 
pohtical  questions  with  a  vigour,  saga- 
city, and  foresight  which  have  left 
marked  effects  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
India,  and  which  have  influenced  the 
counsels  even  of  that  great  European 
Power  which  shares  with  England  do- 
minion in  Asia.  The  cardinal  points 
of  the  foreign  policy  which,  in  Lord 
Mayo's  opinion,  the  Government  of 
India  should  steadily  pursue,  may 
easily  be  described.  He  desired  to 
establish  with  all  our  frontier  States 
intimate  relations  of  friendship ;  to 
make  them  feel  that,  though  we  are 
ail-poweiful,  we  have  no  desire  to  en- 
croach on  their  authority,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  our  earnest  desire  is  to 
support  their  power  and  maintain  their 
nationality.  He  believed  that  we  could 
thus  create  in  these  States  outworks  of 
the  Eqipire,  and,  assuring  them  that 
the  days  of  annexation  are  past,  make 
them  practically  feel  that  they  have 
everything  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose, 
by  endeavouring  to  deserve  our  favour 
and  support." 

• 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the 
British  Government  of  India  to  say 
that,  from  its  commencement,  con- 
quest and  annexation  have  been  re- 
sorted to  from  what  was  thought  to 
be  absolute  necessity,  not  from  a 
persistent  desire  to  extend  our  do- 
minion and  a  policy  corresponding 
thereto.  It  was  the  inability  to 
bring  about  in  any  of  the  border 
kingdoms  a  condition  of  peace  and 
order  favourable  to  internal  prosper- 
ity and  to  commerce  which,  as  we 
thought,  forced  us  sooner  or  later  in 
every  case  to  incorporate  the  un- 
manageable States  with  our  do- 
minions. It  is  a  startling  truth — a 
truth  perhaps  unknown  to  many  an 
honest  and  upright  mind  at  home — 
that  peace  and  settled  government 
have  been  for  ages  unknown  in  most 
of  these  kingdoms.  Wars  and  re- 
volutions have  constituted  their  his- 
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tory.      It  was  consequently  impos- 
sible, "while  England  was  but  a  small 
poirer  in  Hindustan,  to  remain  at 
rest  and  follow  only  the  arts  and 
rervraids  of  peace.     But  now  that 
[England  has  grown  powerful  in  the 
£ast,  now  that  not  her  arms  only 
l>at  her  example  can  command  re- 
spect, now  that  she  directly  sways 
so  great  a  territory,  she  is  no  longer 
liable  to  have  wais  forced  on  her. 
Hut  Lord  Mayo  thought  that  she 
could  do  much  more  than  enjoy  her 
ovrn  goods  in  peace.     He  thought 
tliat,  with  the  influence  which  she 
possesses,  she  might  be  the  means  of 
introducing  order  and  the  love  of 
Older  among  the  States  that  touch 
licr  border.     Could  this  be  done — 
could  we  but  secure  that  the  coun- 
tries   which    bound    our    empire 
should  be  friendly  not  only  to  us 
but  to  each  other — ^we  should  be 
fenced  by  the  most  efficient  barrier 
which  it  is  possible  for  a  peace- 
desiring  empire  to  rejoice  in.     Con- 
quest and  occupation  of  territory, 
if  they  disposed  of  an  old  enemy, 
only  brought  us  up  to  a  new  one, 
more  fierce,  possibly,  and  intractable 
than  the  enemy  we  had  just  sub- 
dued.    There  was  no  hope  of  reach- 
ing a  resting-place  as  long  as  we 
should  pursue  this  course  of  subjuga- 
tion.    But  with  quiet  neighbours, 
trusting  us  and  trusted  by  us,  our 
territory  might  have  rest.     None 
but  a  great  and  courageous  mind 
would    have    undertaken    such    a 
scheme  as  Lord  Mayo  was  engaged 
in  working  out  before  he  had  been 
two  months  in   India.     He  knew 
the  difficulties  of  it,  but  he  knew 
also  how  to  set  about  it,  and  the 
order  in    which    results  must  be 
achieved.     The  first   step  was  to 
convince  neighbouring  Powers  that 
we  had  no  desire  to  quarrel  with 
and  overrun  them.      But  a  belief 
in  our   moderation  was  not   easy 
to    instil      For    an    age   we   had 
been    seen    advancing,    sword    in 


hand,   from  point  to  point,  from 
line  to  line.    The  nations  naturally 
attributed  this  advance  to  a  fixed 
policy  of  aggression,  not  to  the  in- 
tolerable perversity  of  those  whose 
bounds  we  touched;  and  the  instinct 
of  self-defence,  operating  under  this 
belief,  dictated  a  constant  suspicion 
of  us,  and  acts  more  or  less  hostile 
when  opportunities  for  them  offered. 
To  the  rulers  of  all  these  countries 
Lord  Mayo  proclaimed  that  annexa- 
tion was  for  ever  at  an  end:  that 
the  wish  of  England  was  to  see 
them  all  prosperous,  and  at  peace 
with  each  other.     To  this  end  he 
was  ready  to  assist  those  who  were 
in  alliance  with  us,  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  their  Governments  against 
conspirators  and  agitators.     He  ex- 
horted them  all  to  ascertain  and 
fix  by  consent  their  boundaries ;  he 
established  free  and  friendly  com- 
munication; and  he  gave  unmistak- 
able proofs  of  his  desire  to  encourage 
and  develop  commerce.     Not  only 
did  he  adopt  this  policy  himself, 
but  he  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Eussian  Government  to  act  on  their 
frontier  in  a  similar  spirit.     It  will 
necessarily  be  a  long  time  before  the 
results,  which  the  Viceroy  saw  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  can  be  realised. 
What   his  powerful  mind  accom- 
plished was  the  impression  on  the 
whole  Government  of  India  of  the 
wisdom  and  feasibility  of  his  de- 
signs, and  the  judicious  ordering  of 
the  first  moves  in  the  execution  of 
this  benevolent  project.     Early  in 
1869  an  opportunity  offered  of  giving 
proof  of  the  spirit  in  which  Great 
Britain  desired  to   deal  with  her 
neighbours.    The  Ameer  of  Affghan- 
istan,  after  having  been  for  several 
years  harassed  by  civil  war,  had  at 
length  re-established  himself  on  the 
throne   of  Cabul,  a  success  which 
he  owed  in  great  measure  to  the 
good  offices  of  England,  and  to  a 
gift  of  money  and  arms  bestowed 
on  him  by  Lord  Lawrence,  the  pre- 
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docessoT  of  Lord  Mayo.  As  soon 
as  his  troubles  were  sufficiently  com- 
posed to  allow  of  his  absence  £n>m 
his  capital,  he  proposed  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Viceroy,  from  which  all 
men  were  to  learn  that  he  enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  protection  of 
Great  Britain.  Lord  Mayo  detei^ 
mined  to  give  him  the  meeting, 
and  to  use  the  opportunity  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  peaceful  designs. 
Accordingly  he  proposed  to  receive 
the  Ameer  at  TJmballah,  and  the 
latter  having  gladly  consented  to 
this  arrangement,  both  Princes  pro- 
ceeded to  the  rendezvous,  where  they 
met  at  the  end  of  March.  Sher  Ali, 
the  Ameer,  had,  in  coming  thither, 
travelled  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Punjab ;  he  had  obtained 
some  insight  into  the  real  strength 
of  the  British  Government ;  had 
seen  our  troops,  our  railways,  our 
institutions :  and  he  made  no  secret 
of  the  admiration  with  which  they 
inspired  him.  The  Viceroy,  on  his 
part,  had  travelled  a  distance  of 
1154  miles  from  Calcutta  to  TJm- 
ballah, where  he  gave  his  guest  a 
kingly  reception,  the  display  and 
magnificence  of  which  were  in 
themselves  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  Oriental  minds. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  British 
Government,  and  many  native  chiefs, 
were  witnesses  of  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  which  gave  edat  to  this 
important  interview,  which  did  not 
terminate  till  the  5th  April,  when 
the  Ameer  returned  to  his  domin- 
ions, carrying  with  him  many  new 
ideas  likely  to  affect  his  policy  as 
well  as  that  of  others,  and  contented 
with  the  result  of  the  meeting,  al- 
though it  had  not  brought  him  all 
that  he  had  hoped  for.  He  had 
cherished  an  idea  that  he  might  be 
kept  regularly  in  our  pay,  that  our 
power  would  be  at  his  call  whenever 
he  might  require  it,  and  that  the 
support  so  given  would  be  to  him 
and  his  Une  particularly,  and  not  to 


the  Government  de  facto  of  Affghan- 
istan.  What  he  did  obtain  will  be 
best  learned  from  Lord  Mayo's 
words  addressed  to  him,  which  we 
liere  copy  from  the  "  Minute :" — 

"I  earnestly  trust  that,  on  your 
Highnesses  return  to  your  own  countiy. 

Sou  may  be  enabled  speedily  to  estab- 
sh  your  legitimate  rule  over  your 
entire  kingdom,  to  consolidate  your 
power,  to  create  a  firm  and  a  merciful 
administration  in  every  province  of 
Affghanistan,  to  promote  tne  interests 
of  commerce,  and  to  secure  peace  and 
tianq uiUity  within  all  your  borders. 

"  Although,  as  alreaay  intimated  to 
you,  the  British  Government  does  not 
desire  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Affghanistan,  yet,  considering  that 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  that 
Government  and  your  Highness  have 
lately  been  more  closely  drawn  than 
heretofore,  it  wiU  view  with  severe 
displeasiure  any  attempts  on  the  ^art  of 
your  rivals  to  disturb  your  position  as 
ruler  of  Cabid,  and  relundle  civil  war ; 
and  it  will  further  endeavour  from 
time  to  time,  by  such  means  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  to  strengthen 
the  Government  of  your  Highness,  to 
enable  you  to  exercise  with  equity  and 
with  justice  your  rightful  rule,  and  to 
transmit  to  your  descendants  all  the 
dignities  and  honours  of  which  you  are 
the  lawful  possessor. 

"  It  is  my  wish,  therefore,  that  your 
Highness  should  commimicate  fre- 
quently and  freely  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  its  officers  on  all 
subjects  of  public  interest,  and  I  can 
assure  your  Highness  that  anv  repre- 
sentation which  you  may  make  will 
always  be  treated  with  consideration 
and  respect. 

"  By  these  means,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  mutual  confidence,  I  entertain 
well'-groimded  hopes  that  the  most 
frienaly  relations  oetween  the  British 
Government  and  that  of  your  High- 
ness may  ever  be  maintamed,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  subjects,  both  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  of  your  High- 
ness.** 

The  present  which  the  Ameer 
received  on  the  occasion  of  this 
visit  consisted  of  a  heavy  battery 
of  artillery,  a  mountain  train-batr 
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tery,  and  10,000  stand  of  arms  and 
accoutrements. 

From  XJmballah  the  Viceroy  pro- 
ceeded to  Seharanpore,  !Mussoorie, 
Xloorkee,  and  Hurdroor^  then  back 
to  Uml>allaby  and  on  to  Simla,  a 
distance  of  15G0  miles  in  ten  days, 
this  being  one  of  the  long  journeys 
for  which  he  afterwards  became 
famous.  To  the  bodily  vigour 
which  enabled  him  to  travel  as  he 
did,  and  so  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  so  much  of  India 
as  he  from  time  to  time  saw,  were 
in  great  measure  due  the  enlight- 
ened opinions  which  he  formed, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
formed  them. 

So  effectual  was  the  lesson  which 
the  Ameer  had  received,  that  he 
immediately  on  his  return  set  about 
instituting  a  policy  of  watchful 
defence  and  abstinence  from  aggres- 
sion, and  endeavoured  to  settle  his 
difficulties  by  diplomatic  action  in 
a  manner  which  astonished  his  own 
people  and  excited  the  admiration 
of  llussia.  This  reformed  policy 
was  of  his  own  voluntary  adoption  ; 
he  received  advice  and  mored  sup- 
port from  the  British  Government, 
but  nothing  else.  The  first  effect 
of  the  visit  was  to  rouse  the  sus- 
picion of  the  Eussian  press,  which, 
interpreting  the  Umballah  meeting 
according  to  the  established  fashion, 
circulated  rumours  of  a  secret  com- 
pact to  stir  up  the  States  on  the 
Oxus  to  oppose  Eussia.  The  Eus- 
sian  Government  exhibited  an 
anxiety  to  be  assured  that  the 
Ameer  would  be  restrained  from 
molesting  the  King  of  Bokhara ; 
bat  the  fdll  exposition  of  our  peace- 
ful policy  which  was  thereupon 
made  proved  so  satisfactory,  that 
the  l^peror  himself  stated  in 
response  that  he  entertained  no 
intention  of  extending  his  do- 
minion; that  the  peaceful  policy 
of  the  Ameer  would  inBore  the 
peace  of  Central  Asia;   and  that 


Eussia  would  advise  Bokhara  to 
pursue  a  course  equally  wise  with 
that  which  we  had  recommend- 
ed to  Aifghanistan.  The  good  un- 
derstanding thus  begun  speedily 
ripened,  and  led  ere  long  to  the 
refusal  of  Eussia  to  countenance 
different  schemes  designed  to  shake 
the  throne  of  the  Ameer,  and  by 
that  means  to  disturb  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  India.  So  that  the 
Viceroy  was  not  long  before  ho 
reaped  the  fruit  of  his  enlightened 
policy  and  proceedings.  More  than 
this,  the  improved  relations  between 
Afghanistan  and  Bokhara  (which 
mean  mutual  confidence  between 
England  and  Eussia  as  regards 
Central  Asia)  continue  to  advance  ; 
and  what  was  so  auspiciously  begun 
by  one  wise  ruler  may  prove  to 
have  been  the  germ  of  civilisation 
to  an  extensive  region  of  the  earth 
which  has  been  barbarous  for  cen- 
turies. 

But  it  was  not  with  large  princi- 
palities alone  that  Lord  Mayo  had 
to  deal.  On  the  eastern  frontier 
of  our  empire  are  settled  various 
savage  tribes  whose  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  to  make  them- 
selves occasionally  troublesome  by 
executing  border  raids.  The  usual 
mode  of  punishing  these  raids  was 
by  retaliatory  raids,  of  the  wisdom 
or  efficacy  of  which  Lord  Mayo  en- 
tertained the  greatest  doubt;  and 
his  adverse  opinion  was  afterwards 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  failure  of 
an  expedition  in  18C9,  of  which  the 
papers  before  us  do  not  give  a  par- 
ticular account.  Though  by  no 
means  holding  that  invasion  of 
border  territory  was  absolutely  in 
all  cases  to  be  refrained  from,  he 
did  maintain  that,  when  it  shoidd 
be  necessary  to  overawe  a  Govern- 
ment or  tribe,  a  sufficient,  well- 
appointed  expedition,  guarded  by 
every  precaution,  and  accompanied 
by  every  requisite  to  insure  success, 
should  make  such  an  incursion  as 
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-vrould  convince  the  barbarians  of 
their  utter  inability  to  resist  our 
power,  and  how  much  more  to  their 
adrantage  it  would  be  to  enjoy  our 
friendship    than    to    provoke    our 
wrath.       Such  an    expedition    he 
•distinguished   from  a  counter^raid 
reciprocating    cruelty    and    venge- 
ance, eifecting  no  lasting  improve- 
ment in  relations,  prolonging  feuds, 
operating    only    by    terror,    if   it 
operated  even  in  that  way,  but  not 
unfiiequenily  ending  in   the    con- 
fusion of  the  raiders,  who,  unsup- 
ported,   unprovided,    and    spurred 
forward  by  their  courage  and  re- 
venge, might  easily  get  entangled 
in  the  fastnesses  and  hills  of  the 
enemy.     Invading    expeditions,   if 
made  at  all,  were  not  to  retire  leav- 
ing things  as  they  found  them,  but 
to  establish  friendly   relations,  to 
exact    promises    that    our    native 
ngents  should  fix>m  time  to  time 
be  received  in  the  villages,  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  travellers  in  the 
districts,  and  to  show  the  advan- 
tages of  trade  and  commerce.     But 
the  necessity  of  making  invasions 
might  to  a  very  great  extent,  Lord 
Mayo  thought,  be  avoided  by  our 
pursuing  a  border  policy  of  watch- 
ful defence,  by  giving  to  our  officers 
on  the  spot  power  to  punish  prompt- 
ly border  marauders,  by  suppress- 
ing every  practice  that  coold  be 
reasonably  looked  on  as  provocation, 
by  encouraging  the  tribes  to  come 
to  us  and  represent  their  grievances, 
and  by  insisting  upon  our  repre- 
sentatives cultivating  the  acquaint- 
-ance,  and  if  possible  acquiring  the 
confidence,  of  the  natives  beyond 
our  limits.       Besides  the   general 
arguments  in  defence  of  his  views, 
the  Viceroy  used  special    reasons 
derived  from  the  peculiarity  of  our 
position  in  India,  which  ho  thought 
decisive  of  the  question.     As  these 
ought    not    to    be    abridged,    we 
give  them  in  Mr  Strachey's  own 
^words : — 


''Lord  Mayo  felt  that  evety  shot 
fired  in  anger  beyond  the  frontier  re- 
verberates through  the  whole  of  Asia, 
gives  to  natives  who  are  no  friends  to 
Christian  or  European  rule  the  notion 
that  amon^  our  own  subjects  there  are 
men  still  m  arms  against  us.  and  cor- 
roborates the  assertion  that  tne  people 
within  our  frontier  are  not  yet  whollv 
subjected  to  our  rule,  and  that  Briti^ifi 

S)wer  is  still  disputed  in  Hindustan, 
ur  proceedings  and  movements  are 
caught  up  and  criticised  at  everv 
Court  in  Asia,  at  Mandalay,  Yarkund, 
Bokhara,  and  even  at  St  Petersburg. 
Every  frontier  war  that  is  not  justified 
b^  absolute  and  demonstrable  necessity 
gives  a  direct  lie  to  all  the  assurances 
that  we  have  been  Riving  to  Cabul  and 
Russia  for  the  last  three  years  ;  renders 
nugatory  the  adWce  which  we  have 
been  giving  to  the  Ameer  of  AiTghanis- 
tan  and  ouer  Powers  to  a1)6tain  from 
aggressions  on  their  neighbours  ;  and 
tends  to  undo  the  xx>licy  of  peace,  the 
acceptance  of  which  Lord  Mayo  did  so 
mucn  to  secure  in  the  countries  beyond 
our  borders.  He  felt  that  it  was  a  bad 
example  to  set  to  our  great  European 
neighoour ;  that  the  ai^^uments  used 
in  mvour  of  such  expeditions  were  pre- 
cisely the  arcuments  which  had  justi- 
fied the  Russian  annexations  in  Central 
Asia;  that  we  never  con  arrive  at  a 
common  understanding  with  RuB8ia 
unless  we  ourselves  scrupulously  ab- 
stain from  such  acts ;  and  that  the 
sacrifice  of  a  policy  calculated  to  give 
at  least  tlie  hope  of  some  measure  of 
peace  to  a  qiuuter  of  the  globe,  and 
confidence  to  all  neighbouring  powers 
in  the  integrity  and  disinterestedness 
of  our  intentions,  was  too  great  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  punishment  of  a  few 
naked  savages." 

In  pursuance  of  the  views  above 
explained,  Lord  Mayo  dealt  with  the 
Mohammed  Kbeyls,  a  border  tribe, 
so  as  to  be  rewarded  with  brilliant 
and  complete  success.  After  fifteen 
months  of  outlawry  and  defiance, 
"the  whole  tribe  surrendered  un- 
conditionally in  October  last,  and 
with  bare  heads,  and  with  turban 
cloths  stretched  over  their  bonded 
necks  in  token  of  submission,  placed 
their  arms  at  the  Commissioner's 
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feeL*'  This  act  was  followed  up  by 
others  showing  that  the  submission 
was  sincere  and  thorough. 

It  is  dear  at  a  glance  that  such  a 
pjlicj  as  has  been  here  sketched, 
reasonable  and  enlightened  as  it  is 
ieen  to  be  when  propounded,  re- 
qoiies  minds  of  the  very  first  order 
to   carry  it  into   efifect.     To   Lord 
Mayo,  and  such  vigorous  rulers  as 
he,  the  problem  is  practicable  ;  but 
what  immense  discnmination  is  re- 
quired  to  determine  the  exact  line 
between    damaging  weakness   and 
politic  forbearance;   to  perceive  in 
what  cases  terror,  and  in  what  cases 
jrenerosity,  will  most  affect  the  bar- 
barous mind;    what  a  lengthened 
and  clear  ken  must  that  be  which, 
looking  beyond  the  immediate  case 
and  cause  of  quarrel,  can  perceive 
how  to  act  so  as  not  only  to  obtain 
local  results,  but  to  impress  distant 
and  powerful  nations  with  convic- 
tions favourable  to  our  general  aims ! 
Only  recently  we  have  hoard  of  an 
exercise  of  their  discretionary  power 
by  our  frontier  officers  which  demon- 
strates  that  such  power  cannot  safe- 
ly be  intrusted,  as  a  rule,  even  to 
experienced  hands.     It  is,  however, 
a  patriotic  act  of  Mr  Strachey,  as 
well  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  de- 
ceased Governor-General,  to  put  on 
record,  while  they  are  yet  fi^h  in 
the  recollections    of   many,  these 
views  of  a  most  able  ruler. 

The  finances  of  India  were,  on 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Mayo,  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state.  He  at  once 
took  measures  for  remedying  the 
evils  that  immediately  pressed ;  and, 
after  profoundly  considering  the 
great  questions  of  expenditure  and 
revenue,  he  inaugurated  a  policy 
calculated  to  preserve  financial  equi- 
librium in  time  to  come,  and  to 
render  impossible  in  the  future  such 


an  untoward  state  of  affairs  as  he 
found  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Viceroyalty.  Of  course  there  are 
in  India,  as  in  other  countries, 
IMinisters  and  other  officials,  high 
and  low,  whose  duties  belong  wholly 
to  the  finances.  We  know,  too, 
that  the  Governor-General  is  not  an 
autocrat,  that  his  responsibilities 
are  shared  by  a  most  efficient  Coun- 
cil, and  that  the  thoughts  of  many 
brains  go  to  make  up  the  designs 
which  at  last  come  into  operation 
as  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
State.  This  considered,  it  might 
seem  fair  to  object  to  our  observa- 
tions this  remark,  that  the  Vice- 
roy is  but  one  of  many  to  whose 
sagacity  good  government  is  due, 
and  that  provided  he  has  efficient 
counsellors,  and  sense  enough  to  be 
guided  by  their  advice,  he  may 
achieve  success  on  easy  terms.  But 
in  the  papers  before  us,  especial  care  is 
taken  to  show  where  the  principal 
honour  is  due.  The  financial  mea- 
sures and  the  financial  reforms  were 
Lord  Mayo's  own ;  and  that  they 
were  so  is  said  to  be  well  known 
"to  all  who  had  the  honour  of 
taking  part  in  his  administration." 
Expressions  like  this,  often  recur- 
ring in  the  writings,  prove  not  only 
how  willingly  the  chief  credit  was 
conceded  to  the  Viceroy,  but  how 
general  is  the  desire  that  all  should 
know  his  great  deserts. 

The  condition  of  Indian  finance 
at  the  time  of  Lord  Mayo's  appoint- 
ment was  as  follows :  The  deficit 
of  the  preceding  three  years  amount- 
ed to  £8,300,000 ;  the  cash  balances 
had  been  reduced  from  £13,800,000 
to  £10,200,000;  the  pubHc  debt 
had  been  increased  by  £5,900,000, 
besides  the  sum  of  £2,200,000  raU- 
way  capital  received  in  excess  of 
the  amount  expended.*    .The  year 


*  Here  figures  without  considerable  explanations  cannot,  Mr  Strachey  reminds  us, 
convey  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  state  of  tninp^s.  Part  of  the  deficit  was  nominal,  jmrt 
was  due  to  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Abyssinian  war.  In  the  text  it  is 
•ooglit  to  give  no  more  than  a  general  notion  by  round  numbers. 
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1868-69  closed  vrith  a  deficit  of 
^4,100,000.  The  expected  deficit 
on  1869-70  was  £1,760,000.  But 
in  the  autumn  of  1869  measures 
were  taken,  "under  the  close  per- 
sonal inspection  of  Lord  Mayo,"  to 
arrest  the  evil  before  it  had  become 
ruinous.  Additional  taxes  were  im- 
posed; but,  at  the  same  time,  im- 
mense reductions  of  expenditure 
were  ordered.  This  was  the  turn- 
ing-point The  finances  of  1869- 
70  were  improved  by  more  than 
£1,700,000;  and  for  the  three  years 
of  Loid  Mayo's  government  the 
surplus  on  the  ordinary  account 
amounted  to  £4,300,000,  this  re- 
sult having  be^n  obtained  without 
any  serious  permanent  addition  to 
the  burdens  of  the  people. 

What  kinda  of  reductions  it  was 
thought  most  desirable  to  make  for 
permanently  keeping  down  the  ex- 
penditure we  shfidl  give  some  idea  of 
when  we  say  a  few  words  under  the 
heads  of  Communications,  Military 
Administration,  Public  Works,  and 
so  forth.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
celerity  with  which  the  Viceroy  had 
mastered  this  finance  difficulty  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  concludingpar^ 
agraphs,  "  added  by  his  own  huid," 
to  a  despatch  from  the  Government 
of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  20th  September  1869  :— 

"  We  have  described  to  your  Grace 
the  dan^rs  and  difficulties  which,  in 
(lOT  opinion,  surround  our  present  posi- 
tion. We  must,  however,  in  conclu- 
sion, assure  your  Grace  that,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  gloomy  picture 
we  have  been  obliged  to  draw,  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs  inspires  us  with 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  future  pro- 
sperity of  India.  We  entertain  no 
apprehension  of  foreign  invasion  or 
domestic  disturbance.  For  all  pur- 
poses of  defences,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  j>eace,  our  military  and  police 
organisations  are  strong  and  eflacient 
The  splendid  revenue  of  the  empire  is 
contributed  by  a  population  which, 
compared  with  that  or  other  countries, 
is  lightly  taxed.    As  was  proved  by 


the  success  of  our  late  loan,  the  credit 
of  India  never  stood  higher.  The  en- 
riching and  civiUsing  effects  of  the 
great  itdlway  and  irrigation  works 
which  have  within  the  last  twenty 
years  been  constructed,  are  beginning 
to  be  felt  throughout  the  len^h  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  By  the  blessing  of 
Pi-ovidence,  with  the  seasonable  and 
plentiful  raonfall  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
all  danger  of  famine,  and  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  late  severe  distress,  has 
passed  away.  The  steady  rise  which 
nas  tsken  place  in  the  value  of  labour 
must  ere  long  materially  increase  the 
wealth  and  contentment  of  the  people. 
With  us  then  it  rests,  by  careful  ad- 
ministration, and  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  those  Bunple  rules  of  prudence  and 
economy  which,  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  alike  of  nations  and  individuals, 
are  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of 
safety  and  success,  to  use  to  the  ut- 
most extent,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  the  mighty  resources  of  this 
great  empire.'' 

This  is  the  right  place  to  mention 
the  completeness  with  which  Lord 
Mayo  overlooked  the  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties of  the  country.  He  had 
planned  in  1869  a  mt^gnificent  re- 
ception of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  at  Agra.  All  the  chiefs 
of  India  were  summoned  to  what 
was  intended  to  be  on  nnnsoally 
grand  and  impressive  durbaK.  Bat 
when  the  heavy  deficit  was  ascer- 
tained, thought  of  the  burdens  which 
would  be  thrown  upon  the  people  bj 
the  marches  of  retinues  and  armies 
through  the  districts,  induced  him 
to  abandon  this  attractive  design, 
and  to  receive  H.It.H.  at  Calcutta. 
Here  the  reception  was  most  nobly 
and  sj^endidly  carried  out;  the 
Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay, 
the  principal  British  officials  in 
India,  and  some  of  the  native  chiefs 
and  nobles,  contributed  by  their 
presence  to  the  grandeur  of  the  «&- 
tertainments.  The  gorgeous  dis^ya 
rivalled  the  Orientol  sj^ndours  oi 
other  days;  but  the  private  purse 
of  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  bore 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  expense. 
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He  spent  on  this  occasion  upwards 
of  a  lac  of  rupees,  which  sum  the 
%Sapr»ne  CouuciL  unanimously  de- 
sired to  repay,  hut  Lord  Mayo 
declined  to  he  reimhuised.  Thus 
his  liberaliiy,  always  remarkahle, 
was  not  thoughtless^  hut  wisely  and 
considerately  applied,  and  exercised, 
as  all  liis  talents  were,  for  the  gene- 
ral good. 

Before  Lord  Mayo's  Viceroyalty, 
the  finances  of  India  were  work^ 
whoUj  hy  the  supreme  Government. 
They  spent  money  in  the  provinces, 
hut   it  was  provided  at  Calcutta. 
Local  Governments  made  their  de- 
mands, ohtained  what  grants  they 
eouldy   spent  what  they  got,   and 
more  too,  yet  were  still  dissatisfied. 
They  were  in  nowise  responsihle  for 
the  maintenance  of  any  proportion 
hetween  the  contrihutions  and  the 
expenses  of  the  provinces.    All  that 
was  done  for  them.     So  there  was 
a  sort  of  scramhle  for  money,  in 
which  not  those   provinces  which 
wanted  it  most,  hut  those  which 
most  speciously  or    importunately 
pat  forward  their  demands,  often 
succeeded  hest      The  sagacity  of 
Lord  Mayo  perceived  that  this  sys- 
tem was  answerahle  for  a  great  deal 
of   the  financial  difficulties.      He 
decided  that  the  local  Governments 
should  he  made  to  feel  responsihility 
for  what  they  might  propose,  and 
for  maintaining  a  just  halance  he- 
tween the  outlay  of  each  province 
and  the  share  of  the  general  revenue 
which  it  might  fairly  claim  to  use. 
He  ascertained  and  declared  what 
in  each  case  that  share  of  the  general 
revenue  could  he,  and  then  held 
the  local  powers  answerahle  for  not 
exceeding  this  grant  (which  would 
he  almost  a  fixed  sum  for  many 
years),'  and  for  applying  it  so  as  to 
meet  most  effectually  the  local  re- 
quirements.   All  at  once  the  pro- 
vincial Governments  found  that,  in- 
stead of  having  a  purse  of  apparently 
unlimited  depth  to  draw  on,  they 


were  each  confined  to  a  certain  ex- 
penditure. They  had  to  look  ahout 
them  to  ohserve  in  what  way  the 
annual  grants  could  he  most  advan- 
tageously applied;  and  they  woko 
up  to  the  necessity  of  making  the 
grants  go  as  far  as  possihle — a  pro- 
hleui  with  which,  prohahly,  they 
had  hitherto  never  trouhled  them- 
selves much.  The  new  plan  had 
the  hest  possihle  effect,  and  will,  no 
douht,  hear  much  hetter  fruit  than 
it  has  home  as  J^t.  "  The  honour 
of  practically  inaugurating  it  helongs 
to  Lord  Mayo,  and  it  will  remain 
one  of  tlie  most  important  monu- 
ments of  his  administration." 

The  increase  of  the  puhlic  deht 
—  which  in  these  days  of  pro- 
gress cannot  altogether  he  avoided 
— ought,  in  Lord  Mayo's  opinion, 
to  he  permitted  only  after  most 
careful  circumspection.  State  rail- 
ways, the  most  fruitful  causes  of 
horrowing,  should  never,  he  thought, 
he  undertaken  at  all,  unless  it  can 
he  shown  that  they  will  he  speedily 
remunerative.  That  this  condition 
might  he  the  more  easily  fulfilled, 
he  advocated  a  narrow  gauge,  and 
every  severity  of  design  calculated 
to  keep  down  the  prime  cost.  As 
long  as  any  deht  should  remain,  he 
would  have  kept  the  accounts  of 
the  undertaking  altogether  separate 
from  the  ordinary  annual  accounts, 
and  woidd  have  applied  all  profits 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  deht,  and 
allowed  them  to  he  applicahle  to  no 
other  purpose  whatever.  Works  of 
irrigation,  which  he  knew  to  he 
indispensahle  if  there  were  to  he 
any  safeguard  against  constantly- 
recurring  famines,  he  wished  to  he 
made  chargeahle  to  the  districts 
which  they  were  to  hcuefit,  and 
not  to  geneitd  revenue.  '^As  a 
matter  of  principle,  the  people  of 
Madras  should  not  pay  for  the  en- 
richment of  the  Punjah,  nor  the 
people  of  Bengal  for  the  irrigation 
of   Sindh."      These  views  of  his 
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witli  regard  to  loans  have,  however, 
not  yet  been  put  in  practice  ;  they 
are  part  of  the  large  legacy  of  pro- 
found and  far-stretching  thought 
which  he  has  left  for  succeeding 
legislators  to  make  the  most  of. 

In  the  constniction  of  railways 
the  Viceroy  introduced  changes 
which  made  the  cost  of  a  mile 
JB5000,  where  it  had  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  older  plans,  £17,000. 
Though  he  would  have  dispensed 
with  railways  rather  than  have  in- 
cautiously loaded  the  State  with 
debt,  yet  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  railway  extension  and  constnic- 
tion was  very  lively.  One  of  his 
rapid  journeys,  which  astonished 
natives  and  Anglo-Indians  alike, 
was  undertaken  in  the  spring  of 
1870  to  open  the  Khangaon  Cotton 
Branch  Railway  and  the  line  be- 
tween Calcutta  and  Bombay.  To 
accomplish  this  he  travelled  2600 
miles  in  a  fortnight,  and  only  part 
of  it  by  rail  The  former  of  these 
lines  was  the  first  constructed  by 
the  State  without  the  intervention 
of  a  company.  It  had  been  pushed 
forward  with  extraordinary  vigour, 
and  was  opened  in  less  than  ten 
months  after  the  Government  de- 
cided upon  making  it.  In  Decem- 
ber of  the  same  year  the  Viceroy 
opened  the  Goolunda  extension  of 
the  Eastern  Bengal  Hallway.  His 
ideas  of  a  system  of  Indian  rail- 
ways were,  like  all  his  other  ideas, 
well  thought  out,  clear,  and  decided. 
His  attention  and  personal  exer- 
tions were  expended  in  projecting 
and  pushing  forward  works  of  irri- 
gation as  much  as  railways — ^indeed, 
he  seemed  to  attach  more  import- 
ance to  the  canals  than  to  the  lines. 
Many  grand  works  at  tliis  day  in 
progress  all  over  India  are  witnesses 
of  his  zeal  in  tliis  direction. 

During  the  three  years  of  his 
rule,  Lord  Mayo  reduced  the  mili- 
tary charges  by  about  half  a  million, 
without    appreciably   altering    the 


strength  in  men  and  guns.  In 
the  same  period  factories  for  am- 
munition for  the  modem  liflesr 
have  been  established;  and  the 
rifles  themselves — ^breech-loaders  for 
the  British  and  muzzle-loaders  for 
the  native  troops — have  been  every- 
where supplied.  A  camp  of  in- 
struction was  held  in  1871,  and 
camps  are  intended  to  be  hereafter 
held  periodically.  By  building  cot- 
tage-barracks in  the  hills,  instead  of 
the  expensive  permanent  barracks 
which  it  had  been  intended  to  erect^ 
a  considerable  saving  was  effected ; 
but  the  construction  of  the  costlier 
class  had  proceeded  so  far  before 
the  reform  began,  that  there  re- 
mained but  few  stations  at  which 
the  cheaper  sort  could  be  built. 
One  brigade  and  five  batteries  of 
horse  -  artillery,  with  thirty  guns, 
and  a  brigade  and  three  batteries 
of  garrison  artillery,  were  reduced. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
number  of  gunners  was  reduced. 
The  men,  according  to  the  former 
arrangement,  had  been  too  much 
spread  out,  so  that  the  guns  were 
undermanned.  By  reducing  the 
number  of  guns  and  increasing  the 
strength  in  men  of  each  battery, 
the  artillery  was  rendered  more 
efficient,  and  the  number  of  guns 
retained  was  still  ample  in  propor- 
tion to  other  armies  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  severest  tacti- 
cians. Sanitary  measures  for  the 
army  were  a  special  care  of  Lord 
Mayo.  For  procuring  healthy  can- 
tonments, establishing  lock- hospi- 
tals, insuring  a  pure  water  supply, 
he  grudged  no  expense,  seeing,  as^ 
such  a  man  must  have  seen,  that 
to  kill  poor  soldiers  for  want  of 
sanitary  precautions  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  and  barbarous  of 
economies. 

It  was  the  fixed  opinion  of  Lord 
Mayo  that  a  reduction  in  the  native 
army  might  be  effected  without 
hazard ;  but  he  failed  to  convince 
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others  of  the  expediency  of  making 
tliis  change,  and  nothing  was  done 
in  that  direction.  The  opinion, 
however,  of  so  wise  a  man  remains 
as  ground  for  consideration  to  suc- 
ceeding administrators. 

"  Other  military  reforms  had  received 
much  of  hiB  attention.  He  regarded  it 
as  an  anomaly  to  have  divided  author- 
ity and  control  in  what  is  practically 
«»ne  anny,  and  he  helieved  it  to  be  in- 
expedient to  maintain  triple  CBtablish- 
menis  where  one  woidd  suffice.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  re- 
volving measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Stud  and  Ordnance  Depart- 
ments, and  for  enabling  the  LawTence 
Asylums  in  the  hills,  those  excellent 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
childien  of  British  soldiers,  to  fulfil 
more  adequately  the  design  of  their 
founder ;  and  it  was  within  a  few  days 
only  of  his  death  that  the  eminent 
officers  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  sent 
from  England  for  the  purpose,  submit- 
ted their  proposals  on  the  means  to  be 
taken  to  render  our  ports  secure  from 
insult,  and  for  Bupplying  the  marine 
requirements  of  the  country.'' 

Arriving  with  the  problems  of 
the  land  question  in  Ireland  still 
jDresh  in  his  mind.  Lord  Mayo  had 
but  little  trouble  in  comprehending 
the  difficulties — strictly  analogous 
in  many  respects  to  those  of  Ireland 
— which  beset  the  land  question  in 
India.  He  learned,  we  are  told,  in 
three  yeaiSy  more  about  settlements 
of  lands,  zemindaree  and  ryotwaree 
systems,  and  tenant  and  occupancy 
rights,  than  most  men  acquire  in  a 
lifetime.  He  combated  with  all  the 
force  of  his  mind  the  scheme  of  ex- 
tending to  other  parts  of  India  such 
-a  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  as 
exists  in  Bengal,  where,  as  he  be- 
lieved, we  have  thrown  away  an 
immense  income,  and  thereby  made 
it  necessary  to  impose  heavy  burdens 
on  the  whole  country  without  con- 
ferring any  real  benefit.  He  was  in 
favour  of  an  assessment  on  the  land 
fixed  at  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
produce,  instead  of  being  permanent- 


ly fixed  at  a  constant  sum  of  money. 
This  plan  mil  probably  be  carried 
into  effect,  and  its  adoption  will  be 
due  to  the  strong  and  cordial  support 
which  it  received  from  Lord  Mayo, 
although  the  origination  of  the  great 
measures  of  local  taxation  in  Bengal 
is  due  to  Lord  Lawrence  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  Yet  under  the  au- 
spices of  Lord  Mayo  the  great  princi- 
ple was  at  length  laid  down,  that 
works,  largeorsmall,  forthe  benefit  of 
a  particular  province,  must  be  carried 
out  at  the  expense  of  that  province. 
It  was  his  endeavour  that  in  car- 
rying out  these  local  improvements 
the  natives  of  the  country  should  be 
associated  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  officers  of  the  Government ;  and 
ho  took  every  occasion  of  urging 
that  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  local  affairs, 
Kine-tenths  of  the  whole  population 
depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  the 
land.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  upon 
the  healthy  condition  of  agriculture 
must  depend  both  national  progress 
and  national  prosperity.  Yet  plain 
as  this  truth  is,  and  many  as  have 
been  the  able  men  who  have  ac- 
knowledged it,  "Lord  Mayo  was 
the  first  to  give  it  distinct  utterance 
and  to  act  upon  it."  Besides  agri- 
culture proper,  the  improvement  of 
the  breeds  of  cattle  and  horses,  the 
reorganisation  of  studs,  the  diffusion 
of  veterinary  knowledge,  the  ascer- 
taining of  the  causes  of  cattle 
plagues  and  the  application  of 
remedies,  the  establishment  of  model 
farms  and  agricultural  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  country, 
were  subjects  which  he  studied 
not  to  gratify  enthusiastic  fancies, 
but  to  work  out  sound  practical 
results. 

An  act  to  extend  and  regulate  the 
system  of  giving  advances  of  public 
money  to  landlords  and  tenants  for 
minor  improvements  which  can  be 
carried  out  without  the  assistance  of 
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the  engineer,  and  without  a  large 
outlay,  became  law  in  1871.  It  was 
framed  under  the  Viceroy's  own  in- 
structions, and  considered  by  him 
in  all  its  details.  A  similar  measure 
for  making  loans  to  municipalities, 
and  other  public  bodies,  was  passed 
about  the  same  time,  its  object 
being  to  give  to  the  neglected  cities 
of  India  benefits  as  great  as  those 
which  were  anticipated  from  the  ad- 
vances for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
measures  to  be  taken  under  these 
acts  were  under  consideration  when 
Lord  Mayo  died.  He  saw  little  or 
nothing  of  the  effects  of  his  great 
measures,  "  but  the  time  will  come 
when  the  benefits  of  the  work  which 
he  inaugurated  will  be  a  lasting 
memorial  in  his  honour." 

The  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
was  a  subject  which  the  Viceroy  had 
much  at  heart,  and  over  wliich  he 
had  pondered  deeply.  Of  course, 
a  very  great  deal  had  been  accom- 
plished in  promoting  education  be- 
fore his  time,  and  before  the  time 
of  his  predecessor,  Lord  Lawrence. 
But  the  medium  through  which  in- 
formation was  conveyed  was,  for  the 
most  part,  the  English  language ; 
and  although  Lord  Mayo  entirely 
approved  of  the  higher  branches  of 
science  being  taught  in  English,  he 
was  convinced  at  the  same  time  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  masses  could 
never  be  reached  unless  elementary 
infonnation  were  conveyed  to  them 
in  their  native  tongues.  A  system 
of  education  had,  it  seems,  been 
willingly  adopted  by  the  Hindus ; 
but  this  system  was  not  at  all  agree- 
able to  the  Mohammedans.  To  pro- 
mote the  enlightenment  of  the  latter 
became  therefore  a  leading  desire  of 
the  Governor-General,  who  felt  the 
necessity  of  developing  low -class 
education,  and  of  providing  means 
for  its  support — also  of  encouraging 
a  vernacular  Uteratuie.  With  a  view 
to  many  great  residts,  and  among 
them  to  the  establishment  of  a  col- 


lege for  the  education  of  the  sons  of 
the  chiefs  and  nobles  at  Ajmere,  he 
performed  one  of  his  long  and  rapid 
journeys,  extending  over  more  than 
2000  miles,  and  involving  great  ex- 
ertion and  exposure.  At  Ajmere 
he  held,  on  22d  October  1870,  a 
great  durbar,  which  was  attended 
by  very  many  native  chiefe  and 
nobles.  From  his  speech  to  them, 
which  breathed  goodwill  and  good 
advice,  we  extract  the  remarks  which 
refer  to  education. 

"  And  now  let  me  mention  a  project 
which  I  have  much  at  heart.  I  desire 
much  to  incite  your  assistance  to  enable 
me  to  establish  at  Ajmere  a  school  or 
college  which  should  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  education  of  the  sons 
of  the  chiefs,  princes,  and  leading 
Thakoors  of  Rajpootana.  It  should 
be  an  institution  suited  to  the  position 
and  rank  of  the  boys  for  whose  in- 
stniction  it  is  intended,  and  such  a 
system  of  teaching  should  be  founded 
as  woidd  be  best  calculated  to  fit  them 
for  the  important  duties  which  in  after- 
life they  would  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge. It  woidd  not  be  possible  on 
tliis  occasion  to  describe  mmutely  the 
different  features  of  such  an  institution, 
but  I  hope  to  communicate  with  yon 
shortly  on  the  subject ;  and  I  trust  you 
ynUl  favour  and  support  an  attempt  to 
give  to  the  youth  of  Rajpootana  in- 
struction suitable  to  their  high  birtli 
and  position. 

'*  Be  assured  that  we  ask  you  to  do 
all  this  for  no  other  but  your  own 
benefit.  If  we  wished  you  to  remain 
weak,  we  should  say,  *  Be  poor,  and 
ignorant,  and  disorderly.'  It  is  because 
we  wish  you  to  be  strong  that  we 
desire  to  see  yon  rich,  instructed,  and 
well  governed.  It  is  for  such  objects 
that  the  servants  of  the  Queen  rule  in 
India ;  and  Providence  will  ever  sustain 
the  rulei-s  who  govern  for  the  people's 
good." 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Lord 
Mayo  to  be  assisted  by  a  most 
efl&cient  Council.  It  was  his  gift  to 
bo  able  to  appreciate  the  services  of 
its  members,  and  so  to  support  each 
in  getting  through  meritorious  work» 
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Sir  Henry  Maine  first,  and  then  Mr 
Stephen,  was  responsible  for    the 
business    of  legislation ;   by  their 
exertions  a  great  number  of  import- 
ant Acta  were  passed,  but  not  with 
a  Tiew  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the 
laws.      The    object  of  them    was 
rather  to  condense  and  codify  the 
confused  mass  of  old  Eegulations 
and  Acts,  to  repeal  old  enactments, 
to  put  the  whole  code  into  order, 
and  to  make  it  clear  and  unmis- 
takable.    In  effect,  the  number  of 
the  laws  was  reduced  by  three  or 
four  hundred,  and  the  consolidation 
of  them  ^  as  perfect  as  in  any 
civilised    country    in    the    world. 
The  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  laws 
ire  can,  of  course,  scarcely  modify  at 
all;  but  the  law   of  British  India 
has  been  brought  into  a  very  satis- 
factory state ;    and  although    the 
Viceroy  was  concerned  but  little 
with  details,  he  was  always  ready  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  discussion 
of  principles. 

Devotion  to  the  important  work 
of  government  did  not  prevent  Lord 
Mayo  from  making  efforts,  wherever 
practicable,  for  the  advancement  of 
literature  and  art.  A  new  depart- 
ment of  archaeology  was  established, 
and  a  scheme  carefully  devised  for 
the  preservation  and  collection  of 
ancient  manuscripts.  Gazetteers  also 
are  in  progress  for  almost  every  part 
of  British  India.  These  will  one 
day  be  combined  into  a  great  and 
comprehensive  work,  containing 
general  and  particular  information 
of  the  very  first  importance  regard- 
ing our  empire  in  the  East. 

In  short,  whether  at  his  desk  or 
in  the  saddle,  the  Viceroy  appears 
to  have  been  perpetually  at  work. 
In  the  short  intervals  of  a  journey, 
he  is  seen  always  holding  durbars, 
inspecting  works  or  buildings,  or 
giving  audiences.  After  a  harass- 
ing season  at  Calcutta,  we  see  him 
ready  to  start  on  a  most  fatiguing 
tour  of  incredible  length.     Nothing 


seemed  to  exhaust  his  energy  of 
mind  or  body — neither  fatigue,  heat, 
nor  a  rude  mode  of  travelling  oper- 
ated as  a  bar  to  his  activity.  In  one 
year,  on  purely  official  journeys,  he 
travelled  evermore  than  9000  miles 
of  groimd.  "  He  had  seen  more  of 
India  in  the  three  years  since  he 
became  Viceroy,  than  any  man  that 
I  have  known  has  seen  of  it  in  his 
life.  There  was  hardly  an  import- 
ant province  that  he  had  not  visited, 
or  a  man  of  mark  that  he  did  not 
know." 

Jail  discipline  was  a  subject  in 
which  Lord  Mayo  took  especial 
interest.  He  had  been  a  steady 
supporter  of  the  Irish  system  of 
treating  convicts,  and  he  possessed 
experience  which  might  be  turned 
to  excellent  account  in  punishing 
criminals  in  the  East.  He  desired 
to  establish  prisons  in  the  hills  for 
Europeans,  to  utilise  convict  labour 
in  outdoor  work,  and  to  modify  the 
system  of  punishments  and  rewards. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  rendering  the 
penal  settlement  at  Port  Blair,  in 
the  Andaman  Isles,  more  effective 
and  more  economical,  that  he  was 
induced  to  visit  that  colony,  and  to 
make  the  last  official  excursion  in 
what  had  already  become  a  very 
remarkable  career. 

The  condition  of  the  penal  settle- 
ment certainly  required  to  be  inves- 
tigated. Much  &ult  had  been  found 
with  the  establishment,  officially 
and  unofficially ;  but  the  two  prin- 
cipal imputed  defects,  though  both 
very  grave  indeed,  appear  at  first 
view  to  contradict  each  other.  The 
one  is,  that  the  lawless  beings  who 
were  confined  there  found  their 
punishment  intolerable;  that  they 
would  have  preferred  death,  and 
therefore  had  no  regard  for  life;  and 
that  their  minds  were  filled  with 
gloomy  thoughts  of  revenge.  The 
other  is,  that  discipline  was  lax ;  that 
the  convicts  were  unrestrained  in 
certain  ways  not  at  all  usual  in 
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prisons;  and  that  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  procure  deadly 
weapons  and  intoxicating  liquors; 
also,  that  some  of  them  gave  enter- 
tainments to  their  fellow-prisoners. 
As  to  a  very  extraordinary  licence 
having  existed  there  can  he  no 
douht.  On  some  of  the  islands  the 
prisoners  appear  to  have  heen  at 
liherty  to  roam  ahout  at  certain 
times  even  when  not  in  possession 
of  tickets-of-leave;  they  had  oppor- 
tunities of  plotting  together ;  and  it 
was  even  possihle  for  them  to  he  to 
a  great  extent  at  large  after  dark. 
But  perhaps  a  short  reflection  on 
the  kind  of  laxity  which  prevailed 
will  hring  with  it  the  conviction 
that  it  was  not  calculated  to  assuage 
the  miseries  of  confinement  and 
forced  lahour.  The  convicts  were, 
many  of  them,  semi-savages  of  wild 
lawless  natures,  to  whom  depriva- 
tion of  liherty  was  in  itself  a  death, 
and  whose  sense  of  the  loss  of  their 
wild  freedom  would  he  only  aggra- 
vated hy  talking  over  their  fancied 
wrongs,  and  stimulating  each  other 
to  vengeance.  Indulgence  in  strong 
liquors  would  only  tend  to  make 
wild  passion  ungovemahle.  We  do 
not  gather  from  any  of  the  ac- 
counts that  judicious  measures  were 
taken  for  taming  these  fierce  spirits, 
for  hringing  them  to  admit  that 
their  sentences  were  deserved,  or 
for  inducing  them  to  seek  for  allevia- 
tion of  their  sentences  through  sub- 
mission and  reformation  of  mind. 
Thus  it  is  prohahle  that  the  com- 
plaints— of  the  desperate  state  of 
mind  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  the 
imperfect  discipline  —  were  well 
founded.  Lord  Mayo  desired  to 
inspect  the  place  personally,  not 
only  as  a  duty  which  he  owed  to 
the  public,  hut  with  the  merciful 
intent  of  mitigating,  if  necessary  and 
practicable,  the  horrors  which  were 
said  to  turn  a  convict's  mind  into  a 
hell. 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  last 


January,  the  "Viceroy,  accompanied 
by  the  Countess  of  Mayo  and  by 
his  staff,  left  Calcutta  in  H.^L 
steam-frigate  Glasgow  to  visit  Brit- 
ish Burmah  and  the  Andaman 
Islands.  Those  who  have  made  it 
a  labour  of  respect  and  love  to  note 
the  last  incidents  of  a  life  which  to 
them  was  a  great  example,  dwell 
mournfully  on  certain  remarks  made 
during  this  voyage  by  Lord  Mayo 
concerning  the  dangers  encountered 
by  officials  in  India  who  are  much 
in  the  way  of  the  native  population. 
Either  in  reference  to  the  recent 
assassination  of  Mr  Justice  Norman, 
or  in  reply  to  advices  urging  himself 
to  caution,  he  exclaimed,  ''  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  precaution  will  pre- 
vail against  a  detennined  attempt  to 
assassinate."  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Lord  Mayo,  like  many 
another  bold  and  great  man,  uncon- 
scious of  apprehension  and  abhor- 
ring the  feeling  of  distrust,  was  too 
impatient  of  cumbrous  retinues  and 
of  the  appearance  of  insecurity 
which  attended  them.  Certain  it 
is  that  he  dispensed  with  many  pre- 
cautions which  great  officials,  both 
civil  and  military,  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  observe.  A  letter  of 
remonstrance,  to  which  the  greatest 
interest  now  attaches,  is  lying  before 
us  as  we  write.  It  was  addressed 
in  September  last  to  the  Governor- 
General  by  an  officer  of  rank  at 
Simla,  and  it  points  out  with  much 
force  the  propriety — nay,  the  ab- 
solute duty — of  being  more  effec- 
tually guarded  on  certain  occasions. 
Lord  Dalhousie  (so  it  says),  Lord 
Canning,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  and 
Lord  Lawrence — aU  of  them  men  of 
undoubted  courage,  did  not  disdain 
the  employment  of  a  body-guaid  nor 
other  precautions;  and  the  sad  death 
of  Mr  Justice  Norman,  who  had  been 
singled  out  for  destruction,  was  a 
warning  that  such  provisions  ought 
to  be  resumed.  As  if  the  writer  had 
heard  before  expressed  the  Viceroy's 
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remark  concerning  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  to  guard  against  a  deter- 
mined assassin,  he  aigues  this  point, 
and  sets  forth  that,  although  caution 
may  possihly  not  avail  against  a 
murderer  determined  to  execute  his 
purpose  at  any  cost,  yet  that  there 
are  very  few  who  are  so  determined, 
and  to  whom  the  opportunity  of 
committing  their  crime  easily,  and 
of  escaping  after,  might  not  be  a 
condition  of  their  making  the  at- 
tempt to  kill.     The  personal  staff, 
folly  alive  to  the  risk,  seem  on  all 
occasions,  not  excepting  that  which 
led  to  the  Viceroy's  death,  to  have 
done  all  ia  their  power  to  detect 
and  ward  off  danger,  but  it  was  de- 
creed that  their  charge  should  die. 
Of  equal  interest  with  'the  above 
documents    are    some    note-sheets, 
which  we  have  just  perused,  relat- 
ing to   the  very  last  work  which 
Lord  Mayo  did.     Among  them  are 
*'  Questions  to   be   asked  at  Ean- 
goon ; "  and  these  are  about  provi- 
sions   for    the    troops,    Australian 
meat,  possibility  of  growing  potatoes, 
contracts  for  nmi,  milk  for  hospital, 
issues  of  barrack  furniture,  and  price 
of  elephants.     "  Questions  for  Col- 
onel   *'  have  reference  to  agri- 
culture and  road-making.     '*  Ques- 
tions for  District  Officers "  concern 
the  consumption  of  opium.      And 
"  Notes  on  Port  Blair  "  are  marked 
for  Agricultural  Department,  and  re- 
fer to  military  command,  prosecution 
of  reclamation  of  ground  by  convicts 
in  place  of  building,  drainage,  use 
of  bricks  instead  of  stone  for  build- 
ing as  being  cheaper,  buildings  of 
jungle  timber  to  be  used  for  the 
present,  inquiries  about  a  steamer 
and  steam-barge.     These  notes  are 
in  the  Earl's  own  hand^vriting,  and 
those  on  Port  Blair  would  appear  to 
have  been  made  only  an  hour  or  two 
before  his  death.     He  was  enthusi- 
astically received  at  Eangoon  and 
Moulmein,  "where  every  moment 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  holding 


durbars,  receiving  native  gentle- 
men, visiting  institutions,  looking 
at  sites  for  railways  and  places  for 
fortifications,  speaking  encouraging 
words  to  deputations,  and  giving 
new  life  to  the  ^roWnce." 

On  the  8th  February  the  Vice- 
roy arrived  at  Port  Blair,  where  he 
landed  aiid  spent  the  morning  in 
making  inspections,  after  which  he 
returned  on  board.  After  noon  he 
landed  again  and  made  further  in- 
spections, which  occupied  him  till 
five  o'clock.  It  then  became  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  would  ascend  a 
height  named  Mount  Harriet,  above 
Hopetown,  whence  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the'  Andaman  group. 
Fatiguing  as  had  been  the  work  of 
the  day,  Lord  Mayo  determined 
that  he  would  mount  the  hill,  which 
is  1153  feet  high.  A  solitary  pony 
was  procured  for  his  Excellency's 
accommodation,  who,  however,  made 
much  objection  to  riding  up  while 
his  attendants  went  on  foot.  The 
ascent  was  soon  accomplished,  and 
the  party  rested  until  sundown  in  a 
summer-house  on  the  top,  enjoying 
the  fine  evening  and  the  charming 
panorama.  All  the  way  up,  the 
murderer,  hidden  among  the  bushes, 
had  travelled  side  by  side  with  his 
victim,  seeking  an  opportunity, 
which  did  not  at  that  time  occur,  of 
executing  his  fell  design.  How  it 
was  possible  for  a  convict  at  his 
own  pleasure  to  separate  himself 
from  his  fellow-prisoners  and  go  up 
Blount  Harriet,  wo  have  not  seen 
explained;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  assassin  did  so,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  already  a  con- 
victed murderer,  and  had  been  sent 
to  the  settlement  to  expiate  the 
crime  of  destroying  one  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  pursuance  of  a  family 
feud  of  long  standing.  An  Affghan 
by  birth,  his  name  was  Sher  Ali : 
his  former  crime  having  been  com- 
mitted within  the  British  border, 
he  was  tried  and  punished  for  it; 
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but  as  these  feuds,  and  the  bloody 
deeds  to  which  they  lead,  are  looked 
upon  as  venial,  and  indeed  reason- 
able, by  his  race,  his  sentence  had 
long  rankled  in  his  fierce  mind.  On 
hearing  that  the  Governor-General 
was  at  the  settlement,  he  resolved 
to  kill  him,  and  exerted  his  natu- 
rally keen  powers  of  observation  in 
discovering  which  of  the  party  was 
the  nobleman  whom  he  had  devoted 
to  death.  The  night  fell  while  the 
visitors  descended  the  hilL  Torches 
had  been  lighted,  and  the  Governor- 
General,  having  descended  to  the 
shore,  was  being  escorted  along  a 
small  jetty  to  where  a  steam-launch 
lay  ready  to  take  him  off  to  the 
ship.  Two  of  the  staff  were  wait- 
ing on  the  pier-head  j  Lord  Mayo, 
preceded  by  torch-bearers,  and  close- 
ly attended  by  his  private  secretary, 
and  followed  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  yards  by^two  other  officers, 
was  proceeding  along  the  jetty;  the 
escort  of  eight  policemen  was  fol- 
lowing in  rear,  his  Excellency  hav- 
ing walked  ahead  of  them  now  that 
the  jetty  had  been  reached  and  the 
I>arty  was  about  to  embark.  This 
was  the  opportunity  which  Sher  Ali 
seized  for  accomplishing  his  horrid 
purpose.  Gliding,  undistinguished 
in'  the  darkness,  along  the  pier,  ho 
passed  the  escort  and  the  officers 
who  followed  behind  the  Viceroy ; 
then,  leaping  like  a  tiger  on  to  Lord 
Mayo's  back,  he  stabbed  him  in  two 
places,  either  wound  being  sufficient 
to  cause  death.  Some  confusion,  of 
course,  ensued,  but  it  was  only  mo- 
mentary. The  lights,  or  some  of 
them,  were  extinguished,  the  mur- 
derer was  seized  and  secured,  but 
the  wounded  Earl  of  Mayo  either 
fell  or  threw  himself  over  the  pier 


into  the  water,  which  was  .there 
about  two  feet  deep.  He  was  there 
observed  standing  up,  with  the 
manner  of  one  collecting  himself 
after  a  fall,  and  brushing  the  hair 
out  of  his  eyes ;  at  the  same  time 
he  was  heard  to  say,  "  It  is  all  right," 
or  some  reassuring  words.  But  to 
Major  Bume,  his  secretary,  who  ran 
to  help  him  out  of  the  water,  he  said 
simply,  "  Bume,  they  have  hit  me." 
He  was  then  placed  on  a  truck  in  a 
sitting  position,  but  fell  back  appa- 
rently in  great  pain.  Attempts  were 
made  to  stanch  the  bleeding,  and 
then,  after  a  very  short  consultetion, 
it  was  resolved  to  carry  him  to  the 
boat,  and  take  him  on  board  the 
Glasgow.  While  being  borne  to  the 
launch  he  murmured  something 
which  was  understood  to  be,  "  Lift 
up  my  head,"  and  these  were  his 
last  words.  It  is  believed  that  he 
died  while  he  was  being  placed  in 
the  boat ;  but  nevertheless  he  was 
held  in  a  sitting  position;  his  clothes 
were  cut  off  tlwt  the  bleeding  might 
be  more  effectually  stopped,  and  his 
legs  and  feet  were  chafed.  By  the 
time  the  launch  reached  the  Glasgow 
aU  doubt  was  at  an  end.  Lord  Mayo 
was  dead. 

Major  Bume,  Lord  Mayo's  faith- 
ful private  secretary,  was  by  his  side 
in  his  last  moments.  The  Viceroy 
was  warmly  attached  to  this  officer, 
who  had  laboured  with  him  and  for 
him  incessantly,  enjoyed  his  confi- 
dence, shared  his  anxieties,  and  was 
his  companion  in  hours  of  relaxation. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  sufferer  was 
conscious  of  the  attentions  of  this 
devoted  friend ;  and  it  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  his  bereaved  relatives 
that  Major  Bume  was  near  to  wit- 
ness his  last  sigh.* 


•  Mr  Strachey,  writmg  of  Major  Bumo  in  his  *  Minute,'  says,  **  He  was  not  only 
the  best  private  secretary  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  bnt  during  the  last  three  years 
he  has  performed  with  great  ability  and  rare  discretion,  as  confidential  aaastant  of 
the  Viceroy,  a  greater  amount  of  public  business,  of  a  most  difficult  and  delicate  kind, 
than  has  fallen  to  many  men  in  India.  I  sincerely  trust  that  his  sen-ices  may  be 
recognised  as  they  deserve." 
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Thus  it  pleased  Providence  that  a 
valuable  life  should  be  cut  short  while 
its  labours  were  in  the  flood,  but 
were  £eur  from  reaching  their  height. 
Yet,  though  the  martyred  Viceroy 
knew  chiefly  the  toils  and  anxieties 
of  seed-time,  without  being  per- 
mitted to  see  the  harvest — though 
bis  career  in  India  was  brief  in  re- 
spect of  time — ^his  work  was  not 
the  less  effectually  done.  If  to 
give  a  new  stimulus  to  the  life  of 
Government  in  all  its  departments 
—  if  to  think  out  and  initiate 
great  and  benevolent  designs — if  to 
set  an  example  worthy  of  imitation 
by  rulers  in  all  time  be  meritorious, 
then  Lord  Mayo  has  earned  a  place 
in  history  as  a  most  illustrious  ser- 
vant of  tlie  Crown.  His  achieve- 
ment must  not  be  measured  by  days. 
The  brief  period  of  his  greatest  use- 
fulness was  so  rich  and  fruitful  as 
to  liave  been  more  productive  than 
many  a  long  and  useful  life.  He 
designed  so  much  and  so  well  that 
to  execute  thoroughly  all  that  ho 
showed  to  be  right  and  practicable 
will  employ  generations.  As  it  is 
said  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest 
authors  that  they  have  so  condensed 
thought,  and  so  accumulated  wit 
and  portraiture,  that  a  page  from 
their  works  may  furnish  matter  for 
the  volume  of  one  less  gifted ;  so  we 
may  say  of  Lord  Mayo's  work,  that 


every  subdivision  of  it  will  expand 
so  as  to  employ  hundreds  of  those 
whom  he  has  left  behind,  or  who 
are  yet  to  be  bom.  He  began  a 
new  era  in  Indian  history;  his 
spirit  must  be  felt  there  for  many  a 
year  to  come;  he  being  dead  will 
yet  speak,  and  be  powerful  for  wise 
and  beneflceut  government.  Men, 
thoroughly  impressed  by  his  supe- 
rior mind,  and  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  the  great  principles 
which  he  put  forth,  seem  to  have 
bound  themselves  to  follow  out 
those  principles  as  determinedly  as 
if  they  had  solemnly  made  oath  on 
the  cross  of  his  sword.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  this 
one  man  will  one  day  prove  a  bless- 
ing to  millions.  It  was  lus  fate  to 
labour;  other  men  will  enter  into 
his  labours.  In  this  world  there 
was  no  reward  for  him  beyond  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  doing  his 
duty.  If  there  were  no  world  but 
this,  such  a  lot  woidd  be  enough  to 
paralyse  exertion,  and  to  make  all 
careless  about  well-doing :  but  men 
such  as  he  whom  we  have  been 
contemplating  do  not  look  for  their 
meed  here ;  his  cruel  death  will  not 
imdo  the  great  influence  of  his  life ; 
generous  minds  will  admire  and  strive 
to  imitate  him,  looking  not  to  what 
he  suffered,  but  to  the  enduring 
service  which  he  was  enabled  to  do. 
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The  just  ideas  and  the  liberal 
feeling  which  prevailed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  regard  to 
the  Indirect  Claims,  deserved  a 
better  fate  than  to  be  frustrated 
and  disappointed  through  the  in- 
capacity and  the  obstinacy  of  Gov- 
ernments. To  the  arbitrators'  clear 
perception  of  the  situation,  and  to 
their  prompt  and  judicious  action, 
extia-ofHciai  though  it  was,  we  owe 
an  escape  from  difficulty  and  danger, 
and  an  opening  of  the  way  to  future 
good,  for  which  neither  nation  can 
be  too  thankfuL  Fairly  to  estimate 
our  debt  to  the  arbitrators,  we  have 
need  to  look  back  to  our  prospects 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  in 
June.  At  that  time,  the  only  re- 
source of  our  helpless  Ministry  was 
to  petition  the  arbitrators  to  take  a 
step  which  they,  probably,  were  not 
empowered  to  iake — namely,  to  ad- 
journ at  the  instance  of  one  party  to 
the  arbitration,  and  in  spite  of  the 
protest  of  the  other  party,  so  as  to 
give  time  for  further  discussion  of 
great  questions,  without  the  settle- 
ment of  which  the  arbitration  could 
not  proceed.  The  only  hope  of  this 
nation  was  that  the  arbitrators,  re- 
fusing compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  English  Cabinet,  would  de- 
clare their  functions  for  the  present 
at  an  end.  "We  saw  but  too  plainly 
what  the  dangers  of  postponement 
were.  Lapse  of  time  and  the  re- 
newal of  disputes  were  alone  likely 
to  generate  acrimonious  recrimina- 
tions and  collateral  disagreements ; 
but  when  we  reflected  that  the  period 
over  which  the  postponement  was 
to  have  extended  will  be  occupied 
by  the  Americans  in  their  Pre- 
sidental  election  and  the  proceed- 
ings incident  thereto,  we  saw  that  a 
bitter  quarrel  was  to  be  apprehended. 


The  arbitrators'  sensible  notice  of  the 
Indirect  Claims  at  once  made  a  way 
of  escape  from  an  embarrassment 
which,  if  we  had  been  served  by 
capable  men,  we  could  never  have 
been  involved  in.  Once  more, 
thanks  to  these  arbitrators,  we  may 
indulge  the  hope  that  England  and 
America,  hand  in  hand,  will  ere 
long  follow  after  the  great  aims 
which  together  they  may  be  able  to 
achieve  for  the  benefit  of  themselves 
and  other  nations. 

There  i%  however,  a  grave  truth 
in  connection  with  this  matter  which 
we  should  be  unwise  to  overlook  in 
the  joy  of  our  deliverance — ^namely, 
that  the  deliverance,  great  as  it  is, 
is  merely  the  undoing  of  immense 
mischief,  which  we  incurred  through 
the  negligence  and  incapacity  of 
our  Ministers,  and  the  commis- 
sioners whom  they  employed. 
The  event,  although,  thanks  to  the 
arbitrators,  it  is  an  inestimable  relief 
to  us,  does  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree decrease  the  culpability  of  the 
Administration  in  neglecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  the  time 
when  the  Treaty  was  made.  The 
Government  is  as  much  amenable  to 
judgment  for  crassa  negligentia  as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  arbitrators 
had  separated  without  considering 
the  case  at  all,  as  a  month  ago  they 
seemed  likely  to  do.  The  exaspera- 
tion  of  the  country  will  not,  of 
course,  be  the  same  as  if  the  Treaty 
had  altogether  failed,  but  its  impar- 
tial judgment  must  be  the  same  as 
if  the  worst  had  occurred.  Why 
should  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  col- 
leagues benefit  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  arbitrators]  AVhy 
should  we  forgive  the  unnecessary 
peril  in  which  we  were  placed  be- 
cause by  a  different  agency  we  were 
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delivered  from  iti  Be  it  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  one  blunder 
only  "which  we  had  to  complain  of, 
but  a  series  of  blunders,  every  con- 
vulsive wriggle  after  the  first  entan- 
glement having  made  our  case  only 
more  hopeless  and  our  position 
more  contemptible.  The  long- de- 
layed "  friendly  communication,'*  the 
miserable  Supplementary  Treaty,  the 
telegraphic  blunderings,  and,  finally, 
the  petition  for  adjournment,  were 
all  evidences  of  incapacity,  concern- 
ing which  the  country  was  not  slow 
to  express  its  opinion  at  the  time 
when  they  became  known.  It  will 
surely  call  the  authors  to  account, 
now  that  the  dispute  approaches  a 
solution.  If  Mr  Gladstone  did  not 
succeed  in  actually  plunging  us  in 
enormous  diificulties,  he  kept  us  for 
months  continually  on  the  brink  of 
them  ;  while  some  good  angel,  coun- 
teracting his  folly  again  and  again, 
withheld  us  from  a  fall.  It  must 
puzzle  Mr  Gladstone  as  much  as  it 
does  us  to  divine  how,  after  such 
repeated  stumbles,  he  was  prevent- 
ed from  precipitating  us.  Possibly 
his  convictions  just  now  incline 
towards  a  belief  in  a  Genius  of 
Great  Britain  superior  to  all  acci- 
dent, or  in  some  corrective  spirit 
sent  into  the  world  at  the  same 
time  as  himself  to  foUow  his  foot- 
rteps  and  keep  guard  over  his  most 
imbecile  acts,  that  they  may  not 
ruin  us.  Certain  it  is  that  by  his 
presumption  we  might  readily  have 
been  brought  into  serious  trouble ; 
equally  certain  is  it  that  whenever 
the  bolt  seemed  about  to  fall,  some 
unexpected  agent  interposed  and 
averted  the  blow.  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff,  repeatedly  balked  in  his  en- 
deavours to  transgress  the  command- 
ment, remarks  in  a  sort  of  despair 
of  dmng  mischief,  "I  believe  the 
devil  would  not  have  me  damned 
lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set 
hgJl  on  fire."     We  feel  certain  that 


Mr  Gladstone  has  not  expressed 
himself  in  this  profane  way,  but  ho 
must  be  astonished  to  see  that  there 
is  some  influence,  more  powerful 
than  his  perversity,  which  steps  in 
to  o\ir  aid  just  as  he  seems  to  be 
getting  things  beyond  retrieval.  But 
there  is  an  old  proverb  which  shows 
that  a  pitcher,  though  it  goes  often  to 
the  well,  will  get  broken  at  last ;  and 
so  Mr  Gladstone,  though  we  are  as 
yet  in  whole  skin,  may  succeed  in 
damaging  us  if  we  learn  nothing 
from  the  scrapes  into  which  he  has 
led  us.  If  they  prove  anything, 
they  prove  that  he  is  an  utterly 
unsafe  guide,  and  that  if  we  neglect 
the  warnings  we  have  had  we  shall 
have  only  ourselves  to  thank  for 
any  future  adversity  that  may  come 
upon  us  through  his  means. 

Tlie  work  of  legislation,  as  is  but 
too  commonly  the  case  nowadays, 
has  been  allowed  to  accimiulate  to 
the  end  of  the  session ;  and  Minis- 
ters, knowing  well  how  to  use  the 
impatience  of  a  woni-out  Parlia- 
ment, have  been  putting  some 
clumsy  work  past  almost  unob- 
served. Mr  Card  well,  with  a  most 
unsatisfactory  explanation,  or  rather 
M'ith  no  real  explanation  at  all,  was 
allowed  to  tide  over  the  omission  to 
show  fairly  in  the  Army  Estimates 
the  promotions  which  he  proposed 
to  make  in  the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers, and  the  expenses  of  them  in 
detail.  The  excuse  given  to  the  House 
was,  that  the  promotions  not  having 
been  authorised  by  Royal  Warrant 
at  the  time  when  the  Estimates 
were  framed,  could  not  be  shown  in 
these  documents.  But  what  have 
Eoyal  Warrants  to  do  with  Esti- 
mates 1  Everything  in  the  annual 
Estimates  is  alike  unauthorised  when 
the  docimients  are  printed.  They 
are  simply,  or  rather  they  should  be 
simply,  clear  and  detaUed  exposi- 
tions of  the  diflerent  cliarges  which 
Parliament  is  to  be  asked  to  grant 
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for  tlie  service  of  the  year;  and 
Parliament  is  not  properly  treated 
if  every  vote  intended  to  be  taken 
is  not  there  clearly  shown.  The 
fact  of  the  Warrant  not  having  been 
signed  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Parliament  granting  the  money. 
The  Minister  can  always  procure  a 
Eoyal  Warrant.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  when  Parlia- 
ment should  allow  the  money,  the 
Warrant  would  certaiidy  follow. 
Thus  the  reason  given  for  withhold- 
ing the  information  is  absurd.  For 
some  reason  the  Minister  thought 
proper  to  smuggle  this  charge  through 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  lump 
sum  and  under  a  general  head,  in- 
stead of  in  separate  charges  against 
the  corps  and  ranks  proposed  to  be 
augmented  or  instituted.  But  the 
proceeding  is  most  objectionable,  and 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
pass  with  so  slight,  notice  as  it  re- 
ceived. 

We  presume  that  Mr  Cardwell 
intends  to  raise  immediately  the 
sum  of  three  and  a  half  millions  for 
purchase  of  miUtia  barracks  and 
other  military  expenses  which  the 
House  of  Ck)mmons  has  approved. 
If  so,  interest  on  the  loan,  amount- 
ing to  a  tolerably  heavy  sum,  will 
have  to  be  paid  between  the  present 
time  and  the  1st  April  1873 :  this 
interest  should  therefore  have  been 
deducted  from  the  saving  which  Mr 
Cardwell  boasted  that  he  had  made 
on  the  Estimates  of  tlus  year  as 
compared  with  those  of  last  year. 
This  loan  saddles  us,  of  course,  with 
a  certain  charge  for  many  years  of 
somewhere  about  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  at  3^  per 
cent,  and  we  presume  from  the 
Minister's  statement  that  the  loan 
can  be  raised  at  that  rate.  We 
take  no  exception  to  the  country 
being  asked  to  pay  this  chaige, 
but  we  take  much  exception  to 
Mr  Cardwell    being  the   Minister 


who  is  allowed  to  obtain  it.  He 
became  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  under  pretence  that  the 
military  expenditure  was  to  bo 
diminished  without  impairing  effi- 
ciency ;  and  if  he  can  keep  up  the 
military  departments  only  by  in- 
creasing the  expenses  of  them,  he 
has  not  fulfilled  the  conditions  on 
which  he  took  office,  and  he  should 
retire.  Putting  Mr  Cardwell  and 
his  promises  aside,  we  are  very  glad 
to  see  a  liberal  provision  made  for 
the  Army.  The  barracks  both  for 
the  regular  troops  and  the  Militia 
will  be  more  conveniently  placed 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
War  Office;  and  the  exercising- 
grounds  are  so  notoriously  required 
that  it  would  be  culpable  not  to 
provide  them.  This,  however,  does 
not  point  to  decreased  military  ex- 
penditure. Indeed,  there  is  every 
reason  to  fear  that  the  abolition  of 
Purchase,  and  other  changes  so  in- 
cautiously made,  will  result  in  a 
very  heavy  addition  to  our  Army 
charges.  This  little  loan  is  only 
a  beginning.  Will  the  country  pay 
with  a  good  grace  the  expense  which 
it  has  been  so  persistent  in  incur- 
ring) 

Ab  we  expected,  the  House  of 
Lords  has  allowed  the  Ballot  Bill 
to  become  law.  Unnecessary  and 
objectionable  as  this  measure  is,  we 
would  not  have  had  the  Upper 
House  take  on  itself  the  responsi- 
bility of  rejecting  it  The  post- 
ponement of  it  by  the  Lords  last 
year  gave  ample  time  for  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons 
io  reflect  on  the  proposal;  and 
now  again,  after  lengtiiened  debates, 
and  after  a  full  discussion  by  the 
press,  a  Ballot  Bill,  passed  by  a  re- 
spectable majority  in  the  Lower,  has 
been  sent  to  the  Upper  House;  Wo 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  Commons, 
for  some  reasons  or  other,  have 
irrevocably     decided     that     secret 
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voting  for  members  of  Parliament 
shall  from  henceforth  be  by  law 
compulsory ;  and  tins  being  allowed, 
it  would  have  been  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Peers  to  do  more  than 
temporarily  obstruct  the  passage  of 
a  law  for  the  purpose.  If  the  Lords 
had  been  readv,  as  their  enemies 
say  that  they  are,  to  obstruct  for 
obetmction's  sake,  they  might  no 
doubt  have  delayed  the  measure ; 
but  in  so  acting  they  would,  for  no 
permanent  good,  have  run  tlie  risk 
of  convulsing  the  country,  and  of 
csoaing  a  law  which  can  now  be 
enacted  in  a  perfect  calm  to  be 
none  the  less  enacted  in  the  great- 
est excitement  They  knew  their 
duty  to  the  country  too  well  to 
continue  their  opposition;  though, 
viewing  the  Ballot  Bill  with  the 
greatest  apprehension,  they  have 
passed  it  in  deference  to  the  wish 
of  the  people's  representatives  a 
second  time  expressed.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  their  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  wise  and  patriotic. 
How  a  Bill  which  is  asserted  to  be 
as  distasteful  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  to  the  people  as  it  is  to 
the  Lords  ever  came  up  to  the  latter 
body  at  all,  is  a  question  which  has 
sorely  exercised  the  '  Times '  ncws- 
paper,  which  got  rid  of  some  of  its 
seething  thoughts  thereanent  on  the 
10th  of  Jidy,  without  throwing  the 
least  light  upon  the  paradox  which 
was  trying  it  so.     It  says  : — 

"  We  do  not  share  the  gloomy  appre- 
hensions so  many  profess,  but  it  is 
woitk  while  to  ask  how  it  happens 
that  Parliament  is  passing  the  Bill 
a^sinst  its  own  inclination.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  the  substi- 
totioii  of  secret  for  open  voting  is  a 
decline  from  l)etter  to  worse.  Why, 
tlien,  has  the  Legislature  resolved  to 
make  tibe  exchange  7  No  one  knows 
how  the  Bfll  will  work  in  practice. 
Some  think  it  will  stimulate  political 
activity,  others  that  it  will  deaden  it ; 
*ome  declare  that  it  will  re-establish 


the  Liberal  party  on  a  firm  basis,  others 
that  it  will  Uevelop  Consen^ative  forces 
liitherto  concealed  ;  some  look  fonvanl 
to  a  dmiinution  of  the  power  of  politi- 
cal orj^anisation,  others  to  an  increase 
of  its  authoritv  and  strength.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  s«iti*«factory 
answer  to  the  question,  why  the  pro- 
gress of  ci\dlisation  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  device  conceived  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  enslaved  society,  is  very 
much  increased  when  we  see  the  con- 
tradiction of  opinion  that  prevails  as 
to  the  iiimiediate  effect  of  its  adoption. 
Some  api)ear  to  find  everything  suffi- 
ciently explained  Ijy  the  declaration 
tliat  the  people  at  hirge  demand  the 
Ballot.  We  are  afraid  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  recent  elections,  when 
carefully  examined,  do  not  prove  so 
much." " 

And  the  *  Times,'  unable  to  solve 
its  own  enigma,  after  large  writing 
about  the  victorious  party  being 
urged  on  by  some  vague  unseen 
power,  the  nature  of  which  they 
could  not  analyse,  wliile  deferring 
implicitly  to  its  authority — ^about 
the  career  of  legislation  being  di- 
rected by  a  dark  fate  which  we 
reluctantly  obey  —  and  about  a 
power  we  cannot  resist,  which  is 
thrusting  us  onwards  whether  we 
will  or  no, — ^finally  abandons  the 
argument,  leaving  its  reader  con- 
siderably more  puzzled  than  it 
found  him — leaving  him,  that  is 
to  say,  not  only  as  much  as  ever 
puzzled  by  the  original  thesis,  but 
confused  by  the  stupendous  ideas 
about  fates  and  powers,  and  so  on. 
Now,  if  the  'Times'  would  conde- 
scend to  come  down  out  of  the 
clouds,  put  by  for  a  while  its  lofty 
argument 

'*  Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and 
fete," 

exercise  a  littlo  of  the  sound  prac- 
tical sense  which  it  can  command 
when  it  pleases,  and  reason  like  a 
journal  of  this  world,  it  would,  we 
are   certain,  have   no  difiiculty  in 
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grasping  the  phantom  which  has 
so  baffled  it  in  the  upper  air.*  If 
the  *  Times '  "will  only  recollect,  it 
could  give  very  practical  advice  to 
the  Lords  as  to  how  they  ought  to 
vote,  and  very  sound  reasons  why 
they  should  pass  the  Ballot  Bill. 
It  is  only  to  give  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons 
credit  for  having  used  for  their  own 
guidance  reasonings  very  similar  to 
those  which  the  *  Times '  dished  up 
for  the  Lords,  and  we  have  a  key 
to  what  has  been'  doHe  a  thousand 
times  more  effectusd  than  any  weight 
of  metaphysical  jargon.  "We  quite 
agree  with  the  '  Times '  in  believing 
that  a  large  section  of  the  Liberal 
members  of  Parliament  secretly 
dread  the  Ballot.  They  have  an 
apprehension  that  it  will  diminish 
the  chances  of  their  being  re-elect- 
ed ;  and  many  of  them,  no  doubt, 
taking  higher  ground  than  this, 
have  misgivings  as  to  whether  the 
Ballot  may  not  prove  exceedingly 
mischievous  to  the  country.  Yet 
they  vote  for  the  Ballot,  and  why  1 
Because  another  apprehension,  like- 
ly, if  it  should  prove  a  true  one,  to 
be  more  immediately  realised,  and 
to  be  still  more  damaging  to  them 
than  the  others,  forbids  them  to  act 
as  their  inclinations  would  dictate. 
Their  instinct  tells  them  that  their 
constituents,  though  not  troubling 
themselves  about  the  Ballot,  might 
choose  to  think  themselves  betrayed, 
and  might  lash  themselves,  or  be 
lashed  by  agitators,  into  great  fury, 
if  the  Ballot,  once  formally  proposed, 
should  be  rejected  by  the  people's 
House.  It  is  not  certain  that  such 
excitement  would  ensue,  but  it 
might,  and  then  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  a  Liberal  member  who  should 
have  dared  to  oppose  secret  voting  ? 
Of  two  possible  evils  it  is  wise  to 


choose  the  less.  Whatever  remote 
risk  the  member  may  run  by  sup- 
porting the  Ballot,  he  would  run  a 
far  greater  by  openly  exhibiting  his 
enmity  to  it.  He  can  hardly  give 
offence  to  his  constituents  by  de- 
claring for  what  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  a  popular  measure.  He  there- 
fore determines  to  do  violence  to  his 
inclinations,  and  to  "  go  in  "  for  the 
Ballot.  What  the  Lords  have  done 
in  deference  to  the  twice-expressed 
desire  of  the  Commons,  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Commons  have  done  in 
deference  to  the  possible  desire  of 
the  constituencies.  And  thus  we 
think  that  a  calculation  of  what  was 
the  course  less  likely  to  deprive 
them  of  their  seats  explains  the 
whole  mystery.  They  were  con- 
fronted by  a  dilemma,  and  a  very 
disagreeable  one;  they  knew  that 
this  dilemma  had  not  been  present- 
ed by  the  people,  but  by  the  arbit- 
rary action  of  Government;  and 
hence  in  their  secret  hearts  they 
cursed  the  Ballot  by  their  gods,  and 
would  have  rejoiced  if  by  any  nds- 
chance  to  it  or  its  authors,  for  which 
Liberal  members  could  not  be  held 
accountable,  it  could  have  been 
blotted  out  of  mind  altogether. 

Having  thus  presumed  to  offer  a 
simple  solution  of  the  perverse  ac- 
tion of  Liberal  members — notwith- 
standing that  the  great  Magician 
the  *  Times '  did  so  by  its  encliant- 
meuts,  but  it  could  not — we  go  on 
to  make  a  few  more  remarks  con- 
cerning this  uncalled-for  Ballot. 
We  may  assume,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  no  demand  for 
the  Ballot  has  proceeded  from  tho 
people :  whence,  then,  did  the  de- 
mand for  it  comel  Who  or  what 
was  it  that  so  cruelly  forced  inde- 
pendent members  to  a  hated  choice 
when  they  wished  the  whole  ques- 


*  "Ter  conatus  ibi  collo  dare  brachia  circnm, 
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tion  at  the  devil  f     Clearly  it  was 
the    wicked    recklessness    of    the 
Cabinet   which  caused    Mioisteis, 
without  being  impelled  by  the  coun- 
try or  urged  by  their  own  supporters, 
to  dig  up  these  dry  bones.     Some- 
thing sensational  wds  wanted.     A 
*'  programme,"  now  thought  by  some 
politicians  so  necessary  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  session,  was  to  be  got 
up  to  ^ow  in  large  letters  the  great 
things  that  the  reforming  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  do.     It  mattered 
not  how  dangerous  a  Ballot-agitation 
might  be,  or  how  great  a  drop  ''  £rom 
better  to  worse,"  as  the  'Times'  has 
it,  might  be  involved     The  Ballot 
might  secure  office  to  Mr  Gladstone's 
Ministry  for  a  little  longer,  and  that 
was  reason  enough  for  proposing  it. 
A  more  wanton  tampering  with  the 
welfare  of  the  country  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  conceive.     The  responsi- 
bility for  whatever    troubles    the 
BaUot  may  give  rise  to,  must  be 
wholly  upon  Mr  Gladstone  and  his 
]Uinistry.     They  have  not  a  shade 
of  excuse  in  a  cry  of  the  people  or 
in  a  reasonable  prospect  of  good 
{the  prospect,  teste  the  *  Times,'  is  of 
the  opposite  kind).     Without  any 
worthy  inducement,  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  subvert  the  long-estab- 
lished practice  of  the  nation,  and  to 
introduce  as  an  experiment  a  change 
of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the 
consequences.     Surely  we  are  justi- 
fied in  characteriBing  such  conduct 
as  wanton  wickedness.     And  if  the 
country  is  perplexed  and  alarmed, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  at  the  myste- 
rious vitality  and  the  possible  per- 
nicious effect  of  the  Ballot,  how 
fearful  ought  it  to  be  of  longer  sub- 
mitting its  dearest  interests  to  the 
caprice  of  a  Minister  who  has  shown 
so  plainly  how  dangerous  he  is! 
If  there  were  nothing  else  to  be  laid 
to  Mr  Gladstone's  charge,  this  forc- 
ing of  the  Ballot  upon  an  indifferent 
people  and  an  unwilling  Parliament 
VOL.  CXII. — NO.  ncLxxxii. 


is  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
to  justify  his  condemnation  by  the 
whole  community. 

Parliament  has  at  length,  to  its 
honour,  given  to  the  persecuted  Mr 
Eyre,  ex-Governor  of  Jamaica,  the 
means  of  paying  for  his  defence 
against  bitter  attempts  to  ruin  him 
through  the  agency  of  the  law.  As 
the  acts  which  were  treated  as 
crimes  were  done  in  his  capacity  as 
a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  as  his 
case  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
her  ISIajesty's  Government  by  an 
association  of  private  persons,  whose 
prosecutions  fell  to  the  ground,  there 
could  not  be  much  hesitation  as  to 
the  reimbursement,  which  was 
affirmed  by  a  majority  of  113  in  a 
House  of  373.  So  far  all  is  right ; 
but  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
the  rancour  felt  towards  Mr  Eyre 
by  a  particular  section  of  the  people 
and  of  the  press  has  by  no  means 
died  out,  has  not  been  moderated 
by  finding  that  it  could  get  no 
countenance  from  the  law,  but  is 
ready  to  flame  as  fiercely  as  ever 
when  it  gets  the  opportunity  of 
showing  itself.  The  last  vindictive 
hope  of  the  active  persecutors  has 
now  been  disappointed.  Having  &iled 
in  inflicting  legal  penalties,  they  had 
at  least  gone  nigh  to  ruining  their 
victim  by  the  expenses  of  resisting 
and  baffling  them :  now  the  country 
has  consented  to  bear  those  expen- 
ses, and  the  Association  is  beaten  at 
all  points.  So  we  need  take  no 
further  note  of  them.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  of  such  importance  to  this 
empire,  rich  as  it  is  in  colonies  and 
dependencies,  that  the  acts  of  her 
Majesty's  representatives  abroad 
should  be  regarded  with  a  liberal 
eye,  that  wo  take  this  occasion  to 
ask  our  readers  to  review  Mr  Eyre's 
case.  We  are  very  glad  to  find  that 
public  opinion,  as  represented  by  the 
•Times'  newspaper,  has  been  moving 
in  a  just  and  generous  direction 
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since  the  days  of  the  first  excite- 
ment. The  question  has  heen  nar- 
rowed considerably.  It-is  no  longer 
disputed  that  Mr  Eyre's  conduct  in 
re^rd  to  the  Jamaica  disturbances 
was  in  the  main  right — ^nay,  meri- 
torious ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  as  to 
the  point  of  time  up  to  which  ap- 
proval of  his  action  can  be  unhesi- 
tatingly expressed. 

"  We  agree,"  says  the  *  Times/  "  with 
Mr  Russ^l  Gumey  in  holding  that  a 
preconcerted  rising  of  the  black  pop- 
ulation was  distinctly  proved,  and  that, 
unless  it  had  been  crushe<l  with  vigour, 
it  might  have  spread  with  fearful  con- 
sequences over  the  whole  island.  We 
agree  with  Mr  Vernon  Harcourt  in 
holding  that,  at  such  a  crisis  and  before 
the  danger  is  over,  every  presumption 
should  be  made  on  the  side  of  those 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. We  go  further,  and  hold  that 
up  to  a  certain  date,  if  Mr  Eyre  did 
not  merit  unqualified  gratitude  for  his 
promptitude  and  energy,  he  at  all 
events  merited  a  full  amnesty  for  any 
mistakes  which  he  might  have  com- 
mitted. We  maintain,  however,  as  we 
have  never  ceased  to  maintain,  that 
from  and  after  that  date  he  was  guilty 
of  tolerating,  if  not  of  directly  sanction- 
ing and  actively  enforcing,  a  reign  of 
martial  law  whose  horrors  justice  and 
humanity  forbid  us  to  palliate.'' 

Now,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  above 
expression  of  the  *  Times,*  "  before 
the  danger  i^  over,  every  presump- 
tion should  be  made,  &c.,"  we  sh^ 
see  at  once  that  the  whole  matter  of 
Mr  Eyre's  guilt  or  innocence  is  as 
undefined  and  open  to  as  many 
interpretations  as  if  the  opinion 
had  been  inspired  by  Lord  Eipon 
of  Washington  or  Mr  Montague  Ber- 
nard. The  "less  accurate"  lan- 
guage here  employed  leaves  it  as 
much  as  ever  open  to  contention 
when  the  danger  was  over,  and  up 
to  what  point  every  presumption 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
'  Times,'  be  on  the  side  of  Mr  Eyre. 
*^  Up  to  a  certain  date,'*  we  are 
further  told,  "Mr  Eyre  merited  a 


full  amnesty ; "  but  what  was  that 
datel  Now,  with  all  respect  for 
the  '  Times,'  and  for  the  clear  heads- 
whose  services  it  obtains,  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  writer  of  the 
above  verdict,  though  doubtless  he 
was  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  last  acts  of  the  Jamaica 
Government  in  dealing  with  the 
rebellion  were  not  so  palpably  neces- 
sary and  justifiable  as  &e  first,  yet 
could  have  had  no  defined  idea  in 
his  mind  of  the  point  up  to  which 
Mr  Eyre  deserved  to  carry  "with 
him  the  sympathy  of  his  country- 
men, and  beyond  which  his  doin^ 
should  not  be  countenanced.  We 
go  further,  and  say  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  any  one  in  this 
country  to  determine  when  the 
danger  was  over — ^impossible,  there- 
fore, to  determine  where  Mr  Eyre's 
meritorious  conduct  ended,  and 
where  his  errors  (if  errors  there 
were)  began.  We  have  the  facts 
unequivocally  admitted,  Ist,  That 
there  was  a  preconcerted  rising; 
2d,  that  it  might  have  spread  over 
the  whole  colony ;  3d,  that  it  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  suppress  it ; 
4th,  that  it  was  suppressed.  Tho 
body  of  the  country  is  now  agreed 
on  all  these  heads.  Nevertheless 
it  views  with  deep  regret,  which  no 
man  would  desire  to  efface  or  to 
lessen,  the  agency  of  martial  law 
which  it  was  necessary  to  invoke, 
and  the  unaccustomed  and  severe 
puidshments  which  under  that  law 
were  inflicted.  We  presume  to 
think  that  many  generous  minds, 
meditating  in  England  and  in  secu- 
rity over  the  horrible  events,  are 
insensibly  carried  on  from  a  humane 
loathing  of  the  punishments  to  in- 
dignation against  those  who  inflicted 
them,  and  especially  against  Mr 
Eyre  as  having  given  the  author- 
ity for  them.  But  apart  from 
this  sentimental  condemnation, 
there  are  very  many  who  be- 
lieve that  the  disturbances  might 
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have   been    suppressed  and   order 
restored  without  the  use  of  so  much 
seTciitj.     Such  judges  we  would 
exhort  to  ask  themselves  what  we 
hare  asked  the   'Times/  At  what 
point   would  they  have    had   the 
martial  law  or  the  punishments  to 
cease  1     They  will  find  it  difficult 
to  settle  this,  and  well  thej  may. 
Mr  Eyre,  never  looked  upon  as  an 
inhumane,  or  a  timid,  or  a  wrong- 
headed  man,    did   not  think  that 
the  iaiand  under  his  charge  could 
he  made  secure  hy  milder  means; 
the  officers  whom  he  employed  did 
not  think  so ;  and  the  peaceable  in- 
habitants  of  Jamaica  did  not  think 
so.     We  may  of  course  set  aside  the 
judgment  of  each  and  all  of  these, 
and  say  that  we  know  better  than 
any  of  them,  and  that  they  are  all 
wrong;    but    such     an    arbitrary 
dictum  will  have  very  little  influ- 
ence with  impartial  judges.     As  a 
proof  of  the  infinitesimally  small 
weight  which  may  turn  the  balance 
for  or  against  Mr  Eyre,  we  may 
remember  that,  on  the  important 
question  whether  it  was  or  was  not 
LiMul  to  take  the  unhappy  Gordon 
back  to  the  place  where  his  offence 
was  committed,  and  to  have  him 
tried  there,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
of  England  and  Mr  Justice  Black- 
bum     seriously    disagreed.       Two 
learned  judges,  who  have  been  all 
their  lives  conversant  and  occupied 
with  law,  are  divided  on  this  point ; 
and  yet  Mr  Eyre  is  by  many  held 
to     be     inexcusable,    because    he, 
obliged  to  decide  promptly  in    a 
disturbed   country,  could  not  per- 
ceive the  exact  bearing  of  the  law, 
and  act  accordingly.     He  had  more 


to  do  than  to  extingmsh  flaming 
rebellion  He  had  to  put  out  the 
sparks,  and  to  take  such  order  aa  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  outbreak 
and  of  martial  law.  In  his  honest 
judgment,  formed  amid  the  very 
best  opportunities  of  acquiring  ac* 
curate  knowledge,  the  spirit  of  the 
rebellion  could  not  have  been  effec- 
tually crushed  without  prompt  and 
sharp  punishment.  He  brought 
Gordon  to  tiial,  and  allowed  him  to 
be  punished ;  because,  if  the  agents 
in  the  rebellion  had  been  severely 
dealt  with  while  the  instigator 
escaped,  the  belief  would  have  been 
established  in  the  negro  mind,  that 
the  power  of  the  law  could  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  an  ignorant 
peasantry.  £y  causing  Gordon  to 
suffer  before  their  eyes,  he  showed 
the  misguided  people  that  the  head 
of  the  rebellion  could  be  crushed  as 
certainly  as  the  limbs,  and  that  in- 
surrection endangered  all  who  were 
connected  with  it.  The  execution 
may  be  defended  on  the  ground  of 
expediency,  and  the  judges  of  the 
land  cannot  agree  that  it  was  illegal 
We  do  not  see  why  we  should  at 
aU  doubt  that  he  was  right;  if 
we  do  doubt  him,  we  do  not 
see  how  we  can  prove  him  to  be 
wrong.  He  must  have  the  best 
of  the  argument.  He  can  show 
that  the  measures  which  he  adopted 
were  suited  to  the  purpose  which 
he  had  in  view — ^viz.,  the  restoration 
of  order — because  they  did  effect  that 
purpose;  but  it  is  impossible  for 
those  who  blame  him  to  prove  that 
milder  measures  would  have  suf- 
ficed.* It  is  not  natural  to  be  im- 
pressed so  much  by  horrid  things 


*  Mr  Hardy,  in  bis  admirable  reply  to  Mr  Gladstone,  pointed  ont  that  after  the 
ordinary  law  was  re-established  in  Jamaica,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant  had  still  to  treat  the  dis- 
turbances  as  an  organised  conspiracy  and  a  regular  insurrection.  "  I  find,"  he  said^ 
••that  ther«  were  9ien  tried  for  acts  growing  out  of  the  insurrection  two  prisoners, 
who  were  condemned  to  death,  fifteen  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  eleven  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  twenty  years,  two  for  ten  years,  and  one  for  two  years,  seven  women  being 
among  these  criminals.  Here,  then,  were  over  thirty  people  against  whom  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  proceed  long  after  the  time  when  you  say  the  insurrection  waa 
•up^essed  (hear)." 
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which  have  only  been  threatened  as 
by  those  'which  have  actually  oc- 
curred, unless  we  ourselves  happen 
to  have  been  the  persons  threatened ; 
therefore  the  punishments  under 
martial  law  in  Jamaica  shock  us  far 
more  than  the  nuseries  of  which  the 
white  population  was  in  danger,  and 
which  Mr  Eyre's  measures  averted. 
But  in  order  to  form  a  just  judg- 
ment, we  must  look  not  only  at 
what  a  few  coloured  people  suffered, 
but  at  what  the  black  population 
meditated.  The  design  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  massacre  the 
whole  white  population,  and  to 
commit  all  the  fiendish  atrocities 
which  usually  accompany  a  massacre 
by  negroes.  The  imagination  ought 
to  exercise  itself  a  little  on  this  side 
of  the  case,  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
The  insurrection  had  to  be  crushed 
at  all  hazards,  and  it  was  crushed. 
A  few  of  those  who  were  implicated 
in  it  suffered  much  less  severely 
than  they  would  have  made  the 
white  people  suffer.  The  negro 
population  was  not  only  prevented 
from  executing  their  wicked  designs, 
but  they  were  convinced  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  attempting  to  overturn 
order.  We  feel  certain  that  the 
great  body  of  Mr  Eyre's  opponents 
are  persons  who  have  never  lived  in 
Jamaica,  nor  had  any  experience 
among  negroes. 

We  can  understand  the  harsh 
judgments  of  people  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  of 
office,  or  of  the  greatness  of  the 
peril  in  Jamaica;  but  we  cannot 
imderstand  how  a  statesman  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  position  could  have 
spoken  as  he  did  on  the  subject  of 
compensation  to  Mr  Eyre.  His 
Government  proposed  the  payment, 
because,  by  the  act  of  a  former  Gov- 
ernment, the  country  was  thought 
to  be  liable  to  the  expense  of  repay- 
ment ;  or,  to  speak  more  precisely, 
the  House  of  Commons  was  liable 
to  be  asked  whether  it  would  pay 


this  expense ;  but  Mr  Gladstone 
himself  hinted  that  if  Ministers 
were  to  speak  their  own  opinions 
on  the  subject,  their  remarks  would 
not  be  in  favour  of  the  vote.  Mr 
Gladstone's  words  will  be  read  by 
all  who  hold  responsible  positions 
in  the  distant  dependencies  of  the 
Crown,  and  by  all  the  white  inhab- 
itants of  those  dependencies,  who 
are  in  many  cases  a  small  minority 
holding  their  own  against  a  less 
enlightened  and  many  times  more 
numerous  race  through  the  aid  of 
the  British  Government.  With 
what  a  sickness  of  heart  must  every 
Governor  read  the  speech!  with 
what  alarm  must  it  inspire  our  kins- 
men in  the  West  Indies  and  else- 
where, where  the  situation  is  similar ! 
We  must  only  hope  that  those  in 
office  are  men  of  steadfast  hearts  and 
clear  heads,  whom  no  personal  con- 
sideration will  deter  horn  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  But  un- 
doubtedly this  language  of  a  vision- 
ary statesman,  who,  we  feel  con- 
vinced, is  ignorant  of  the  mischief 
which  his  words  are  calculated  to 
cause,  is  to  be  deprecated.  It 
affords  another  proof  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's unfitness  for  the  office  which 
he  holds.  Ho  has  erred  in  judg- 
ment far  more  than  Mr  Eyre  ever 
did.  He  has  left  it  to  be  inferred 
that  as  long  as  he  shall  be  Minis- 
ter, pubHc  servants  who  may  by  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  difficult 
duties  incur  the  wrath  and  the  at- 
tacks through  the  law  of  imited 
assailants,  will,  even  when  those 
attacks  shall  fail,  be  left  to  the  ruin 
which  their  defence  must  entail. 
We  trust  the  country  will  perceive 
the  great  mistake  here  committed, 
though  Mr  Gladstone  may  not. 

We  should  not  have  noted  l^Ir 
Morrison's  attempt  to  reform  the 
representation  had  he  not  intro- 
duced his  proposal  by  stating  that 
a  change  of  Government  was  to  be 
expected,  and  that  the  Liberal  party. 
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being  in  opposition,  would  raise  the 
ciy   of   electoral  lefonn.      If   Mr 
llorrison  spoke  from  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  to  happen,   we 
must  of  course  prepare  for  a  change 
as  best  we  may ;  but  if  he  merely 
gave  utterance  to  his  own  expecta- 
tions, we  must  say  that  we  differ 
from  him  both  as  to  the  prospect  of 
a  Tery  speedy  change,  and  as  to  the 
action  which  a  Liberal  Opposition 
may  find  it  expedient   to  adopt. 
Unless  Ministers  should  think  a 
dissolution  necessary  in  the  autumn 
to  test  the  new  method  of  voting, 
and  should  thereby  find  themselves 
without  support,  we  do  not  see  what 
is  for  the  present  to  bring  about  a 
change.     Some  eccentric  movement 
of  the  Prime  Minister  may  of  course 
at  any  time  create  excitement  and 
change,  but  we  cannot  reckon  on 
accident     Again,  we  are  less  ready 
than  Mr  Morrison  to  predict  what 
the  conduct  of  the  liberals  would 
be  in  opposition.     Supposing  Mr 
Gladstone  to   be  eager    for  ofiice 
again,  and,  arguing  from  the  course 
he  took  in  1868,  it  is  presumable 
that  he  might  use  electoral  reform, 
or  some  such  measure,  as  a  means  of 
inducing  the  country  to  accept  him 
once  more.    But  we  do  not  feel  cer- 
tun  that  Mr  Gladstone's  zeal  for 
governing  will  ever  again  be  so  fer- 
vent as  it  was  in  1868.    We  think 
there  may  be  truth  in  the  rumour 
that  Mr  Gladstone  has  some  experi- 
ence of  the  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit  which  so  many  ambitious  men 
have    sighed    over.      Though    Mr 
Gladstone  has  held  office  for  nearly 
four  years,  and  though  to  many  men 
that  might  be  a  sufficient  reward, 
we  do  not  think  it  is  so  to  Mr 
Gladstone.    We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  is  a  disap- 
pointed man.     He  desired,  if  we 
mistake  not,  something  more  than 
the  mere  possession  of  the  Premier- 
ship, held    as    he  holds  it      We 
fancy    that    he    aimed    at    doing 


great  things  in  a  style  of  which 
ordinary  men  are  incapable;  that 
he  was  going  to  astonish  us  by  his 
achievements;  that,  much  as  he 
desired  office,  he  desired  admiration 
more.  I^ow,  though  he  keeps  office, 
he  has  not  gained  applause.  We 
need  not  go  over  all  his  policy  to 
show  how  inferior  to  expectation 
he  has  proved  himself.  And  this 
failure  to  astonish  us  all  by  his  abili- 
ties, and  to  extort  our  admiration, 
we  can  conceive  to  be  a  cruel  wound 
to  his  vanity.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that,  adopt  what  platform 
he  may,  or  whoever  may  he  his 
next  associates,  he  can  ever  stand 
again  in  so  advantageous  a  position 
as  he  stood  in  four  years  since.  And 
thus  there  is  some  colour  for  the 
idea  that  he  may  not  be  disposed 
to  waste  more  of  his  life  in  doing 
the  work  of  Government  It  is 
also,  we  think,  but  giving  proper 
credit  to  the  sagacity  of  the  people 
to  doubt  whether  they  would  have 
Mr  Gladstone  again  at  any  price. 
If  we  shoidd  thmk  of  the  Liberal 
party  as  not  led  by  Mr  Gladstone, 
then  we  believe  we  should  be  going 
beyond  what  Mr  Morrison  intended 
his  prediction  to  cover. 

We  do  not  see  much  force  in  the 
argument  that  the  Liberal  party,  by 
whomsoever  they  may  be  led,  will 
be  able,  by  the  offer  of  wildly  demo- 
cratic measures,  to  recover  power 
when  they  shall  have  gone  into 
opposition.  They  have  had  carte 
Uanchey  and  done  whatever  they 
listed  for  four  sessions.  The  Con- 
servative party  was  unable  to 
thwart  them  at  the  first,  and  lat- 
terly has  not  cared  to  do  so.  If 
the  Liberals  must  disappear  from 
the  Treasury  benches,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  strength  to  hold 
together,  and  because  the  country 
is  tired  of  them,  and  disappointed 
in  them,  not  because  their  antagon- 
ists have  prevailed  against  them  and 
smitten  them.    Then  why,  if  they 
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cannot  bold  their  ground  while  they 
are  in  possession,  should  they  be  at 
once  able  to  recover  it  after  dis- 
placement 1  The  old  pretence  that 
they,  eager  to  benefit  the  people, 
have  been  prevented  by  Tory  cor- 
ruption and  Tory  intolerance,  will 
hardly  serve  them.  They  are  free 
to  introduce  any  popular  measure 
that  they  can  agree  upon ;  how  can 
they  be  made  more  able  by  being 
turned  out  of  office  f  If  they  have 
to  go,  it  will  be  because  Govern- 
ment, upon  Radical  principles,  hav- 
ing had  free  scope,  will  h&ye  been 
found  unsatisfjEUitory  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Till  now  it  has  been  al- 
ways possible  to  keep  life  in  the 
fidlacy  that  there  were  certain  poli- 
tical nostrums  which  no  Govern- 
ment had  been  virtuous  enough  to 
compound,  yet  which,  if  dispensed 
by  benevolent  hands,  would  bring 
about  a  golden  age.  The  "enor- 
mous lying  "  which  secured  the  first 
Eeform  Bill  has  never  ceased  to 
flow  on  from  that  time  to  this,  and 
never  ceased  to  operate  until  a  Radi- 
cal Ministry,  perfectly  unshackled, 
was  intrusted  with  the  destinies  of 
the  country.  Then  it  was  quickly 
seen  how  promises  differ  from  per- 
formance.    The  belief  in  the  efficacy 


of  Radical  measures  died  out  from, 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  for  years  it 
can  again  avail  to  conjure  with  them. 
The  indifference  of  the  people  to 
politics  has  been  remarked  on  much 
of  late,  but  whatever  partiality  they 
show  is  not  towards  the  Radicfd 
leaders.  During  the  present  year 
popular  favour  has  turned  more  to- 
wards Mr  Disraeli  than  towards  any 
otiier  statesman.  All  this  is  fiur  from 
promising  to  the  hopesof  Radicalism. 
Theliberak  may  try  the  game  which 
Mr  Morrison  anticipates,  but  we 
suspect  that,  though  they  should  be 
as  frantic  in  their  invocations  as  the 
priests  of  Baal,  there  will  be  none  to 
answer.  Mr  Miall's  attack  upon 
the  Church  was  a  failure.  Even 
Mr  Gladstone  saw  fit  to  discounte- 
nance it ;  *  and  he  cannot  flatter  him* 
self  that  hiB  backwardness  in  aiding 
Mr  Miall  caused  the  least  impati- 
ence in  the  country.  The  offen- 
sive Burials  Bill,  too,  was  got  rid  of 
with  general  satisfaction.  And  if 
further  proof  be  wanted  that  the 
people  is  getting  cloyed  with  the 
sweets  of  Radicalism,  it  maybe  found 
in  the  *  Times' '  article,  from  which 
we  have  before  quoted,  on  the 
Ballot  Bill,  and  in  the  article  of 


*  What  Mr  Gladstone's  demurrer  amounted  to,  and  what  we  may  expect  whenever 
it  may  suit  his  plana  to  attack  the  Established  Church  in  England,  may  be  inferred 
Irom  a  letter  to  one  of  his  constituents,  written  at  the  end  of  last  month  by  Mr 
Baxter,  who  is  so  nearly  related  to  the  Cabinet  as  to  be  Secretaiy  to  the  TreaWy. 
The  letter  may  be  read  in  the  'Times'  of  6th  July,  in  a  paragraph  headed  **  Con- 
flicting Duties,"  and  the  conflict  in  this  case  was  between  supporting  Mr  Miall,  as 
the  writer's  own  inclinations  would  haye  led  him  to  do,  and  doing  what  seemed 
for  tibe  moment  expedient  for  the  interest  of  his  party  and  of  himself.  Mr  Baxter 
°^'*,'*'K«d  to  support  Mr  Miall  even  at  the  cost  of  losing  office,  but  he  was  a 
grwt  deal  too  acute  for  any  self-sacrifice  of  the  sort,  although,  as  he  says,  "as  decided 
a  Voluntary  ss  ever  I  was."  Two  other  extracts  which  we  subjoin  will  show  how 
worthy  a  follower  of  a  conscientious  leader  Mr  Baxter  is,  and  how  sharply  he  looks 
out  for  number  one  : — 

"  Liberals  are  apt  to  exalt  too  many  matters  into  being  *  vital,'  and  at  a  time  when 
our  opponents  are  carryinjf  seat  after  seat,  we  must  take  care  not  to  pUy  into  their 
bands  bv  ^vmg  a  place  m  the  programme  of  the  party  to  questions  not  yet  quite 
nijD  for  legislative  action."  i-     ^        i  j      i 

"1  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  resigning  my  post  in  a  Ministry  which  has 
done  so  much  for  the  Liberal  cause^  because  ft  is  beyond  their  power,  the  people  not 
J^2«  J^P««»d  for  it,  to  estoblUh  perfect  reUgious  equality  in  EngUnd  as  well  as  in 

It  is  just  as  well  to  know  what  cofours  the  Ministry  will  show  when  they  dare. 
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July  4tli,  devoted  to  Mr  Miall, 
▼hich  ends  as  follows :  ''  There  is 
Bothing  that  political  criticism  will 
not  spoil,  and  even  find  weak  points 
in.  Nothing  is  to  stand  except 
that  which  stands  hy  itself,  and 
which  Parliament  cannot  touch — 
soocessfiil  money  -  making."  By'r 
kdy,  we  helieve  that  if  the 
< Times'  were  not  the  'Times/ 
it  would  he  Conservative!  But 
is  successful  money-making  such 
a  tree  trade  as  the  'Times' 
thinks  f  Parliament,  it  is  true, 
does  not  meddle  with  it  much  un- 
less when  it  seeks  its  ends  hy  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  yet  it 
has  its  troubles  nevertheless.  How 
long  will  the  capitalist  be  able  to 
extract  £rom  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumers the  increased  wages  which 
he  is  compelled  to  give  to  his  work- 
men; and  how  will  it  be  with 
capital  when  consumers  shall  fasten 
their  pockets  up  t  These  are  ques- 
tions to  cause  anxiety  to  money- 
makers. Property,  they  must  re- 
member, IB  no  longer  a  sacred  thing 
in  these  islands,  fiie  people,  thanks 
to  Mr  Gladstone,  have  been  famili- 
arised with  confiscation.  The  anta- 
gonism to  which  we  alluded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  *  between  the 
great  Plutocracy  and  the  great  De- 
mocracy is  not  lessened ;  and  the 
Plutocracy,  though  it  is  able  so  far 
to  recoup  itself  for  what  it  sur- 
renders, does  nevertheless  get  the 
worst  of  every  collision.  It  is  a 
condition  of  things  to  make  money- 
getters  think,  and  to  make  them 
distrustful  of  Radical  Governments, 
liberalism  seemed  for  a  long  time 
especially  feivourable  to  their  order, 
and,  of  course,  it  obtained  their 
short-sighted  support;  but  it  has 
travelled  now  a  long  way  ahead 
of  them  and  of  their  interests, 
and  seems  likely  to  be  ere  long,  if  it 


is  not  already,  the  object  of  their 
great  terror.  Will  they  do  nothing 
to  insure  themselves)  Will  they 
allow  Parliament  to  pass  measures 
which  it  does  not  like  under  the 
impression  that  a  mysterious  power, 
superior  to  the  intelligence  and  the 
property  of  the  country,  is  the  only 
power  which  it  has  need  to  propi- 
tiate )  If  not,  they  must  stir  them- 
selves at  once,  and  enlist  boldly  on 
the  side  of  order.  They,  if  any, 
may  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
people  is  sick  of  pullmg  down.  K 
they  are  wise,  they  will  with  all 
their  might  encourage  a  policy  of 
tolerance  and  forbearance  toward 
our  institutions.  They  may  rely  on 
it  that  this  is  their  only  chance  of 
walking  much  longer  in  that  in- 
dependence of  Parliament,  by  which 
they  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  *  Times.' 

We  make  change  after  change,  in 
the  hope  no  doubt  of  establishing 
nationid  prosperity  and  happiness 
on  a  sure  foundation.  Every  great 
change  is  to  procure  us  some 
notable  advantage,  but  fails  to 
do  so,  and  we  seek  the  good 
which  still  eludes  us  from  further 
change.  Yet  we  do  not  appear  to 
get  any  nearer  to  perfection,  and 
what  we  do  get  nearer  to  may  be 
read  in  the  history  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation,  more  reckless  in  the 
practice  of  overturning  than  our- 
selves. It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
our  people,  intent  on  their  own 
affairs,  and  now  feeling  but  little 
alarm  from  the  ambition  of  France, 
sufficiently  reflect  on  what  is  pass- 
ing on  the  southern  side  of  the  Eng- 
lish ChanneL  Frenchmen  are  there 
humbly  bringing  pieces  of  silver — 
the  great  and  the  small  alike  con- 
tributing their  property  to  amass 
the  enormous  fine  by  which  alone 
they  can  procure  the  withdrawal  of 


*  Vide  *Blackwood*s  Magazine'  for  February  1872— art.,  "The  Reasonable  Fears  of 
the  Country." 
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a  foreign  army  from  their  territory. 
They  are  unable  to  beat  off  the  in* 
yader.  They  have  lost  the  great 
military  prestige  which  once  con- 
soled them  for  the  want  of  substan- 
tial benefits.  France  has  been  shorn 
of  her  provinces  on  the  Ehine,  and 
such  tranquillity  as  she  eigoys  is 
dependent  on  the  life  of  one  intre* 
pid,  vigorous,  able  old  man,  an  octo- 
genarian. None  can  foresee  what  is 
in  store  for  her  after  that  most  valu- 
able life  shall  cease.  So  distracted 
is  she  that  she  can  decide  on  no 
lasting  settlement  of  her  govern- 
menty  can  make  no  provision  for  the 
day  of  difficulty  which  cannot  be 
fiur  off.  The  prospect  is  bounded 
by  a  dark  veil,  and  behind  the  veil 
lurk  anarchy,  Communism,  national 
disintegration,  and  a  crowd  of  shape- 
less spectres  which,  though  Provi- 
dence may  yet  defend  fair  France 
from  their  horrors,  are  nevertheless 
known  to  be  threatening  the  future. 
This  is  the  result  of  eighty  years  of 
changes.  France  has  seen  in  those 
eighty  years  two  Empires,  two  mon- 
archies, and  three  republics  :  she 
has  been  torn  by  intestine  convul- 
sions ;  the  blood  of  her  children  has 
been  poured  out  like  water  in  her 
wars;  her  capital  has  been  three 
times  occupied  by  hostile  armies; 
and  now,  in  her  humiliation  and 
misery,  she  is  further  from  the  goal 
which  she  has  been  seeking  than 
she  was  in  the  last  century.  It  is 
not  simply  that  her  people  are 
imwilling  to  constitute  a  stable 
national  power ;  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  elements  out  of  which 
power  can  be  consolidated.  Nothing 
is  left  which  men  by  habit  and 
consent  will  reverence  ;  there  is  no 
common  bond,  no  rallying  -  point ; 
her  wealth  is  being  taken  from 
her  by  her  conqueror :  how  will  she 
cohere)  While  we  shudder  at  her 
fate,  we  do  not  turn  back  from  fol- 
lowing in  her  footsteps ;  we  follow 
more  guardedly  than  she  rushed  on. 


it  is  true,  but  we  follow  neverthe- 
less. There  are  men  among  us  ready 
to  destroy  what  remains  of  our 
national  ties,  of  our  orders  and  our 
institutions,  and  to  break  us  up  into 
a  chaos  of  selfish  factions,  as  help* 
less,  as  uimianageable,  and  as  suicidal 
as  those  in  France.  If  we  allow 
such  men  to  injure  us,  it  will  be 
through  ignorance,  of  course;  but 
ignorance  is  not  excusable  when  we 
can  leaxn  if  we  will  from  an  example 
such  as  we  have  in  France. 

Justice  is  not  very  prompt  in  pur- 
suing the  persons  denounced  as  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  intimidation  at 
the  last  election  for  the  county  Gral- 
way.  Nearly  two  months  have  gone 
by  since  Mr  Justice  Keogh  made 
his  report^  and  yet  the  chief  of  the 
accused  remain  at  large.  They  may 
use  the  opportunity  to  escape,  since, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  who 
denounced  them,  they  are  liable,  if 
convicted,  to  the  punishment  of 
penal  servitude.  We  are  pro- 
mised that  Government  will  either 
itself  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  will  give  to 
private  members  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  a  motion,  relative  to  the 
judgment  of  Mr  Justice  Keogh, 
about  the  25th  July.  We  shall 
have  gone  to  press  by  that  date ; 
but  we  trust  that  the  House,  so 
anxious  to  suppress  corrupt  prac* 
tices  in  general,  will  express  itself* 
unequivocally  as  to  the  iniquities, 
perpetrated  in  this  instance.  Min- 
isters have  hitherto  not  spoken  on> 
the  question,  and  they  may  intend 
to  put  the  law  honestly  in  force. 
The  delay  in  proceeding  is  defended 
in  some  quarters  by  the  argument 
that  it  allows  time  for  excitement 
to  subside ;  but  it  cannot  surely  be 
imagined  that  the  case  can  be 
brought  prominently  before  the 
public  again  without  creating  the 
greatest  excitement,  whether  it 
come  up  a  month  sooner  or  a 
month  later.     The  intrepid  Keogk 
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ia,  we  observe  'mih.  pleasme,  going 
ciicnit  so  iai  unhanned,  and  com- 
pelling the    respect   even    of   his 
enemies    by    his    manly    bearing. 
While,    however,  Ministers    keep 
back  discnssion  in  the  Commons 
till  the  very  end  of  the  session,  the 
Honse  of  Lords  has  not  delayed 
to  express  its  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  one  of  its  own  mem- 
bers who  has  been  rash  enough  to 
rush  into  the  fnj,  notwithstanding 
that  he  holds  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  an  Irish  county,  and 
is  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  an  Irish 
militia  regiment.      Lord  Granard, 
the  peer  irhose  conduct  was  com- 
plained  of,  declined  to  enter  upon  a 
full  exphination  of  it,  because  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  concerning 
the  Galway  election  petition  was  not 
before  Parliament;  whereupon  he 
fell  under  the  lash  of  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury  who  asked,  since  the 
time  had  not  come  to  explain, 

''How  the  time  had  come  to  use 
these  expressions.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
he  (Loru  Gianaid)  is  so  scrupulous 
that  he  will  not  break  silence  now  be- 
fore legal  proceedings  have  been  com- 
pleted and  legal  investigations  have 
neen  finished,  how  was  it  that  he  did 
not  restrain  his  cursive  and  cursing  pen 
until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  Imow- 
ing  whether  the  expressions  which  he 
used  were  justified  by  the  facts  ?  .  .  . 
The  Question  is  not  what  Mr  Justice 
Keo^n  said.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
waitmg  for  the  evidence  to  be  pro- 
duced. •  .  .  The  question  is  whether 
the  lieutenant  of  an  Irish  county 
is  or  is  not  justified  in  publicly 
denouncing  in  vituperative  terms  the 
act  of  one  of  her  Majesty's  judges ;  and 
that  question  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
what  her  Majesty's  judge  may  have 
done.  If  he  has  aone  wrong,  there  are 
authorities  who  can  deal  with  him ; 
but  it  is  not  for  a  lieutenant,  represent- 
ing her  Majesty,  to  ]x>int  him  out  to 


the  violence,  anger,  and  fanaticisim  of  a 
hostile  mob.  ...  I  do  not  deny,  in- 
deed, that  this  proceeding  is  iu  some 
degree  in  keeping  with  the  policy  which 
the  Government  have  announced  with 
respect  to  Ireland.  1  believe  that  to 
appoint  a  lieutenant  who  hounds  on 
the  mob  against  her  Majesty's  indues, 
and  who  publicly  eulogises  a  rebelhon 
against  the  British  Crown  which  is  still 
in  the  memory  of  living  men — I  believe 
that  that  is  '  governing  Ireland  accord- 
ing to  Irish  ideas.'  (A  laugh.)  In  that 
respect  her  Majesty's  Government  have 
been  perfectly  consistent ;  but  it  is 
useless  to  preach  the  maintenance  of 
law  in  Ireland,  it  is  useless  to  maintain 
the  most  stringent  Coercion  Act  ever 
inflicted  on  that  country,  if  they  oUow 
persons  in  high  position  to  defy  the 
law,  and  point  out  its  ministers  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  people." 

"No  one  can  say  that  this  casti- 
gation  was  not  merited  by  Lord 
Granard ;  no  one  can  say  that  he  is 
fit  to  remain  lieutenant  of  a  county 
after  committing  himself  by  an  act 
of  such  violent  partisanship.*  We 
do,  however,  hope  that  the  noble 
Marquis  overstated  the  case  against 
her  Mfgesty's  Government  when 
he  supposed  them  to  be  abettors  of 
Lord  Granard's  indiscretions.  The 
Government  has,  it  is  true,  been 
tardy;  we  could  expect  nothing 
less  from  weak  Ministers,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  do  an  act  of  justice  which 
will  earn  for  them  the  denunciations 
of  a  faction,  for  whose  support  they 
have  been  sacrificing  the  loyid 
classes  in  Ireland  and  humiliating 
themselves ;  but  they  have  not  yet 
refused  to  do  justice  on  Lord 
Granard  or  upon  the  other  trans- 
gressors on  whose  behalf  his  lord- 
ship was  so  unbecomingly  vehe- 
ment. We  hope  yet  that  in  so 
clear  a  case  the  Cabinet  will  see  the 
imprudence  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
gtiilt)  of  attempting  to  screen  per- 


*  SiDce  this  has  l)cen  in  type  we  have  seen  the  Announcement  of  Lord  Granard 
haying  rengned  the  Lord-Lieatenancy  of  Leitrim,  and  of  his  resignation  having  been 
accepted. 
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sons  who  have  so  flagranflj  com- 
mitted themselves.  It  has  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  it  can, 
on  so  important  an  occasion,  put  the 
public  interest  before  the  vile  in- 
terest of  party.  We  will  not  assume 
before  the  event  that  even  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Cabinet  will  altogether  £gu1 
of  its  duty  in  this  matter. 

We  have  before  now  had  to  re- 
mark on  the  inconsistencies  exhibit- 
ed by  the  supporters  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone's legislation,  and  on  the  prone- 
ness  of  both  leaders  and  followers 
to  put  great  and  general  principles 
aside  altogether,  and  to  act  simply 
in  the  interests  of  party ;  and  we 
cannot  now  refrain  from  remarking 
on  the  example  of  this  frailty  which 
came  to  light  in  the  debate  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Coal  Mines  Ee- 
gulation  Bill  in  the  Commons.  Mr 
Auberon  Herbert  has,  it  appears, 
been  brought  to  see  the  inexpedi- 
ency of  Parliament  interfering  in 
the  contracts  made  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  has 
cautioned  the  House  of  Commons 
against  embarking  in  legislation  of 
this  kind.     He  said : — 

**  Not  only  was  the  tendency  of  such 
legislation  to  discountenance  habits  of 
eeJf-ieliance,  and  to  substitute  in  their 
stead  an  expectation  of  continual  in- 
terference from,  that  House,  but  if  the 
House  once  entered  upon  such  a  course 
they  would  find  it  utterly  impossible 
to  stop.  .  .  .  The  line  now  adopts 
woula  in  the  future  lead  to  a  reliance 
on  State  aid  instead  of  on  combination 
and  individual  energy.  Matters  of  this 
kind,  affecting  labour  and  capital,  ought 
to  be  settled  between  capital  and  labour, 
and  not  to  be  carried  to  an  assembly 
where  discussions  were  apt  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  poHtics  ana  sentiment 
•  .  •  The  great  characteristic  of  our 
country  was  tne  tendency  to  self-help 
in  every  direction.  He  appealed  to 
working  men  not  to  bring  these  ques- 
tions before  the  House  ;  u  they  gamed 
any  advantage  for  the  moment,  it  would 
be  more  than  counterbalanced  after- 
wards.   He  hoped  also  that  the  House 


would  look  ahead  before  entering  on  a 
course  of  which  they  did  not  see  the 
end.  Let  them  give  protection  to  those 
who  could  not  protect  themselves — let 
them  protect  cnildren  and  animals — 
(hear,  and  a  laugh) — ^but  treat  the  men 
of  tins  country,  and  also  women,  as 
grown-up  and  mteUisent  beings,  whose 
energies  would  only  oe  depressed  and 
limited  by  State  interference.  (Hear, 
hear.) " 

We  can  hardly  conceive  anymem- 
ber  to  have  listened  to  these  obser- 
vations without  having  his  mind 
carried  back  to  the  Irish  Land  Act ; 
yet  nobody  except  Mr  Mundella 
appears  to  have  perceived  how  they 
applied  to  it.  Whether  Mr  Herbert 
was  right  or  wrong  in  the  maxima 
^hich  he  put  forward,  it  is  clear 
that  they  apply  with  much  greater 
force  to  the  Irish  Act  than  to  the 
Mines  BilL  If  it  be  proposed  in 
the  latter  that  the  law  shall  inter- 
fere with  contracts,  it  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  assuring  to  every 
person  concerned  what  he  believes 
to  be,  and  what  every  one  else 
allows  to  be,  his  covenanted  rights. 
What  the  Irish  Act  did  was  so  far 
to  destroy  the  balance  of  a  covenant 
that  the  landowner  shall  always 
have  the  worst  of  it,  whatever  its 
terms  may  be.  And  yet  the  Irish 
tenants  are  not  children  nor  (in  Mr 
Herbert's  sense)  animals.  They  are 
some  of  the  shrewdest,  quidkest- 
witted  people  in  the  world;  and 
because  they  are  well  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  to  make  a 
good  bargain,  the  law  steps  in  to 
make  it  a  better  bargain  for  them 
stilL  Now,  if  there  be  many  Eadical 
members  who  agree  with  Mr  Her- 
bert's principles  as  above  set  forth, 
we  should  like  to  know  how,  con- 
sistently with  those  principles,  they 
can  refirain  from  endeavours  to  re- 
peal the  iniquitous  Irish  Land  Act 
To  vote  for  that,  and  then  to  com- 
plain of  the  clauses  referring  to 
wages,  is  verily  to  have  swallowed 
the  camel  first  and  then  to  strain  at 
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a  gnat  It  is  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  principles  of  legislation 
enounced  by  Mi  Gladstone's  follow- 
era  are  seen  to  have  force  only 
irhen  they  operate  favourably  for 
their  own  side  in  politics ;  and  that 
they  are  made  to  ship  and  unship, 
as  the  sailors  say,  at  pleasure,  like 
Mr  Gladstone's  own  convictions. 

On  the  same  evening  on  which 
Irfr  Herbert  distinguished  himself 
as  above,  the  dignity  of  debate  was 
gieaily  promoted  by  Mr  Delahunty, 
who,  after  hearing  some  remarks  of 
Mr  Lowe  concerning  joint -stock 
banks,  said  that, ''  after  the  miserable 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  was  determined  to  bring 
forward  this  subject  again  next  ses- 
sion, when  he  would  smash  him  up. 
(Laughter)."  Eloquence  such  as 
this  indiosites  the  level  to  which 
the  House  of  Commons  is  descend- 
ing. Englishmen  will  do  well  for 
the  future  to  look  at  home  before 
they  make  merry  over  the  barbar- 
isms which  sometimes  disgrace  for- 
eign and  colonial  assemblies.  We 
have  not  the  least  objection  to  Mr 
Delahunty  ^'smashing  up"  Mr  Lowe 
if  he  is  able,  but  we  do  very  much 
object  to  bluster  being  imported 
into  the  House — ^moie  especially 
when  it  is  expressed  in  the  language 
of  the  prize-ring. 

Mr  Bright  has  been  indidging  in 
a  little  eloquence  quite  in  his  old 
style.  During  his  temporary  ab- 
sence from  Parliament,  he  would 
seem  to  have  been  ''nursing  his 
wmth  to  keep  it  warm ; "  and  now 
that  the  fire  has  kindled,  and  at  the 
last  he  has  spoken  with  his  tongue, 
the  pent-up  steam  is  quite  scalding. 
No  doubt  Mr  Bright's  sentiments 
are  what  he,  with  unconscious  irony, 
would  call  eminently  liberal,  while 
to  all  who  are  not  his  bigoted  ad- 
mirers they  must  seem  to  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  intolerance.  To 
differ  in  opinion  from  Mr  Bright  in 
politics  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a 


misfortune  :  it  is  a  crime — ^nothing 
less.  There  is  the  light  of  Mr 
Bright's  teaching  to  see  by,  and 
those  who  continue  blind  do  so  by 
their  own  election,  and  are  depmved 
and  hopelessly  corrupt  There  is 
no  chance  for  a  fi^e-thinker  in  Mr 
Bright's  liberal  code.  Once  there 
was  a  doctrine  more  in  vogue  than 
it  is  now,  which  taught  that  man  is 
responsible  for  his  religious  belief. 
We  remember  the  indignation  and 
scorn  with  which  this  doctrine  was 
treated  by  professing  Liberals.  The 
idea  that  there  could  be  uniformity 
of  opinion  on  even  the  most  sacred 
subjects  throughout  a  race  of  beings 
whereof  the  individuals  are  so  dif- 
ferently constituted,  was  ridiculed  a^ 
the  most  absurd  and  arbitrary  ever 
invented  by  priestcraft.  The  mis- 
sion of  Liberalism  was,  among  other 
things,  to  emancipate  the  world 
from  this  debasing  superstition. 
But  here  we  have  liberalism,  as  ex- 
pounded by  its  high  priest,  insisting 
upon  absolute  conformity,  passive 
obedience,  and  a  surrender  of  the 
judgment  to  Uberal  apostoUc  guid- 
ance. There  was  in  old  times  a 
man  of  whom  probably  Mr  Bright 
never  heard,  although  they  are 
kindred  spirits.  That  man  had 
a  bed  which  he  insisted  upon 
everybody  fitting,  and  to  which 
he  had  a  method  of  fitting  every 
one  whom  he  thought  proper 
to  lay  on  it.  Mr  Bright's  liberal 
doctrines  are  like  that  bed — ^they 
must  be  the  standard  of  stature  for 
every  one,  great  and  smalL  It  is 
permitted  us  sometimes  to  speculate 
on  what  might  have  happened  if 
nature  or  fortune  had  a  little  altered 
some  one's  condition.  Mr  Anthony 
Weller,  senior,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, admiring  his  son  Samuel's 
**  wast  power  o'  suction,"  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  absorption  of  a  pot  of  ale, 
imagined  that  he  would  have  made 
a  remarkably  oyster  if  he  had 
been  bom  in  that  station  of  4fe. 
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Using  the  same  privilege  of  giving 
the  lein  to  fancy,  ve  apprehend 
that  it  is  lucky  for  a  good  many  of 
our  kind  that  Mr  Bright  was  not 
born  in  tiie  purple,  but  in  a  station 
of  life  where  intolerance  can  find 
expression  by  the  tongue  only. 
Howbeit,  tolerant  or  intolerant^  Mr 
Bright  is  a  sturdy  Englishman  who 
has  ''  the  courage  of  his  opinions/' 
and  will  stand  to  them  through  weal 
or  woe,  through  evil  report  or  good 
report,  in  the  time  of  their  tribula- 
tion and  in  the  time  of  their  wealth; 
and  he  would  refuse  to  yield  an 
atom  of  his  tenets,  we  verily  believe, 
if  he  were  at  the  stake  or  on  the 
scaffold,  and  a  word  of  concession 
would  save  him.  How  advantage- 
ously does  he  contrast  with  tiie 
time-serving  turncoat,  who,  after  Mr 
Bright  had  sown  the  seed,  and  the 
harvest  was  ready  for  the  sickle, 
came  over  to  him  to  take  the  fruit ! 
How  brisk  is  legislation  in  the 
month  of  July  !  ^e  season  is  as 
potent  as  the  quack  doctor  in  a  pan- 
tomime, and  under  its  influence  biUs 
which  for  months  had  seemed  to  be 
in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude — 
battered,  paralysed,  denounced,  for- 
saken— ^spring  suddenly  into  life 
again,  receive  an  afflatus  of  aston- 
ishing vigour,  and  go  off  the  boards 
with  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump.  Whe- 
ther this  rapid  work  is  good  work, 
whether  it  may  not  be  to  a  great 
extent  ''  scamped,"  is  a  separate 
question  ;  we  only  say  that  the  pace 
at  which  it  moves  is,  aflcr  the  faJter- 
ing  and  hardly  appreciable  advances 
of  the  spring,  quite  like  the  work  of 
magic.  Obstouctions  and  difficulties 
vanish  in  some  inconceivable  way ; 
honourable  members  between  whom 
had  passed  the  wager  of  bdbtle  over 
some  minor  bill  are  suddenly  seen 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  harmoniously 
and  kindly  assisting  the  bone  of 
contention  into  law  ;  the  lions  that 
were  in  the  path  are.  on  a  sudden 
down  in  their  lairs,  keeping  dark 


and  leaving  the  way  clear;  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  afterdinner  fra- 
ternisation, and  a  somewhat  indis- 
creet zeal  in  launching  statutes  into 
being.  As  in  '  Quentin  Durward,' 
when  the  sham  herald,  after  hav- 
ing been  tested  by  Toison  d'Or,  is 
detected  and  scourged,  Lewis  and 
Charles  forget  their  animosities  of 
years  in  delight  at  the  impostor's 
terror  and  writhings,  Lewis  laying 
his  hand  on  Charles's  shoulder  and 
Charles  catching  hold  of  Lewis's 
cloak ;  so  when  July  is  seen  taking 
to  its  heels  and  rushing  away,  rivsd 
patriots  put  aside  their  feuds,  to  be 
pursued  again  that  day  six  months, 
and  make  awkward  attempts  at  bro- 
therly love.  Hybrid  bills,  com- 
pounded of  wholly  incongruous 
parts,  and  half-measures,  are  the 
fruit  of  these  compromises.  Ko 
matter :  the  great  thing  is  to  get 
them  off  fast  enough. 

Among  the  hurried  products  of 
the  present  session  we  find  a  Public 
Health  Bill,  which  everybody  says 
is  not  the  Bill  we  want,  but  which 
almost  everybody  is  anxious  to  pass. 
Perhaps,  as  the  Government  is  not 
prepared  with  a  comprehensive 
measure,  there  is  wisdom  in  doing 
what  is  practicable  as  a  beginning  to 
assure  the  public  that  Parliament  is 
in  earnest  about  sanitary  work.  It 
is  a  most  difficult  subject ;  and  one 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  affects 
so  many  interests,  that  it  will  take 
some  time  to  frame  a  law  that  will 
work  welL  For  the  present,  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  attempt  to  legislate. 
Sir  Massey  Lopes  opportunely  with- 
drew the  amendment  which  he  had 
been  contemplating,  and  so  smoothed 
the  way.  We  cannot  think  him 
wrong  in  desiring  that  the  local 
boards  should  be  relieved  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  expenses  attending  sani- 
tary regulations ;  neither  can  we  see 
that  he  laid  himself  open  to  Mr 
Vernon  Harcourt's  sarcasm,  who 
attempted  to  condense  Sir  M.  Lopes's 
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q[)eech  into  a  sentence, — ''  You  may 
goyem  ns  as  mnch.  as  you  like  if  you 
nill  only  pay  for  it"     A  considera- 
tion of  the  speech  of  the  16th  July, 
in  connection  with  the  elaborate  ex* 
position  of  the  Local  Eates  question 
which  the  honourable  baronet  made 
in  the  spring  with  so  much  success, 
will  show  that  Mr  Harcourt   by 
no  means  fairly  interpreted  him. 
The  argument  is,  that  although  nu- 
merous and  immense  charges  con- 
tinue to  be  made  against  the  local 
rates    all   over  the    kingdom,   yet 
the  local  boards  are  not  allowed 
that  discretionary  power  over  the 
funds  produced  by  the  rates  which 
alone  would  be  any  compensation 
for  having  to  raise  the  money.     A 
Government   inspector  is  continu- 
ally ''  nagging"  and  meddling,  and, 
to  show  that  he  holds  no  sinecure, 
recommending  changes  which  the 
boards  are  unable  to  refuse ;  so  that 
virtually  it  is  the  Central  Govern- 
ment and  not  the  local  board  that 
controls  nearly  all  local  business. 
Of  course  it  just  suits  the  Central 
Government  to  really  exercise  all  the 
control,  while  a  local  board  has  to 
find  the  money  :  a  Government  can 
be  very  officious  and  very  liberal  on 
such  terms.    ''  But,"  says  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  "if  you  take  the  direction  out 
of  our  hands  you  ought  to  find  the 
money.    We  didn't  ask  you  to  do 
our  work  for  us,  but  you  thought 
proper  to  do  it^  so  you  ought  to  find 
the  means  of  carrying  out  your  own 
plans."     This  is  very  different  from 
what  Mr  Harcourt  conceives  to  have 
been  said.     It  is  not  an  offer  (so  to 
speak)  to  sell  the  control    to   the 
Government,  but  it  is  an  assertion 
that  Gk>vemment  has  already  seized 
on  the  control,  and  therefore  ought 
to  find  at  least  a  share  of  the  charges. 
We  may  confidently  hope  now  that 
a  Public  Health  Bill  will  make  its 
appearance  on  the  Statute  •  Book. 
The  heading  is  one  that  will  not  dis- 
appear from  thence  for  many  a  day. 


As  the  end  of  the  month  ap- 
proaches^ we  find,  not  without  dis- 
appointment, that  Mr  Cardwell's 
Loan  Bill  is  not  so  safe  as  it  appeared 
a  fortnight  since.  We  many  times 
drew  attention  to  the  impropriety 
of  throwing  aside  this  important 
Bill  till  the  end  of  the  session,  while 
the  vigorous  Parliamentary  period 
was  occupied  with  such  measures 
as  the  Ballot  and  the  Intoxicating 
Liquors  BiUs.  Perhaps  Mr  Card- 
weU,  although  not  for  the  same 
reasons,  may  now  also  think  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  take  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  heat. 
His  ground  is  not  so  strong  that  he 
can  neglect  times  and  seasons  when 
the  House  is  not  disposed  to  be 
over-criticaL  His  measure  professes 
to  mean,  and  we  believe  does  mean, 
efficiency,  but  it  does  not  mean  econ- 
omy; and  Mr  Card  well  undertook 
to  gratify  the  country  with  the  two 
together.  He  must  not  complain 
if,  after  giving  them  so  much  time, 
some  of  his  Eadical  Mends  have 
found  out  that  they  are  getting 
from  him  only  half  of  his  bond. 
Mr  Cardwell  has  shown,  or  it  has 
been  shown  on  his  behalf,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  money  to  be  bor- 
rowed will  only  pass  from  the  Im- 
perial Treasury  to  the  county  trea- 
suries j  also,  that  in  a  year  or  two, 
when  the  full  number  of  barracks 
shall  be  built,  the  country  will  be 
relieved  of  some  X70,000  per  an- 
num which  is  now  paid  as  billet- 
money.  This  is  true,  and  is  all  in 
favour  of  the  loan,  which  we  wish 
to  see  granted.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  not  think  that  Mr  Cardwell 
spoke  ingenuously  (and  we  cannot 
forgive  him  for  it)  in  taking  credit 
for  the  whole  saving  on  the  Army 
Estimates,  when  he  knew  that  the 
interest  of  the  loan  would  have  to 
be  set  against  the  saving.  It  was 
a  paltry  device,  and  it  may  bring 
its  own  punishment. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  House 
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of  Lords  has  amended  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  for  Scotland  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  the  purpose  which  the 
other  House  sanctioned  when  it 
passed  Mr  Gordon's  resolution  in 
opposition  to  the  Government 
Ministers  found  means  to  prevent 
the  resolution  from  being  carried 
into  eifect  by  the  Commons,  but  the 
Lords  have  now  supplied  the  defect; 
and,  as  their  Lordships  have  done 
only  what  the  JiOwer  House  affirmed 
that  it  was  right  to  do,  the  amend- 
ments will  scarcely  be  objected  to. 
It  is  hoped  now  that  the  Bill  as 
passed  will  be  so  far  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  Scotland  that  it  will 
make  due  provision  for  religious 
teaching,  contrary  to  the  godless  in- 
tention of  the  Government.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  has  been  toler- 
ably discreet  since  Lord  Cairns  ad- 
monished him  when  he  ranted  about 
the  Collier  job,  got  a  little  flighty 
again  in  July,  said  the  amendment 
was  insincere,  and  spoke  of  the  re- 
cognition in  the  preamble  of  the 
principle  that  religious  teaching  is 
desirable  as  simply  a  red  rag  held 
out  to  a  bull :  so  Lord  Cairns  ad- 
monished his  Grace  again,  saying 
that 

"He  was  sorry  to  hear  the  noble 
Duke  compare  the  recognition  of  reli- 
gious teaching  to  the  holding  out  of  a 
red  rag  to  a  bulL  (Hear.)  If  there 
was  any  insincerity — ^which  he  denied 
— in  the  amendment  proposed  to  the 
preamble,  there  was  insincerity  in 
every  word  of  the  noble  Duke's  speech 
on  the  second  reading,  because  the  bur- 
den of  that  speech  was,  that  means  were 
afforded  by  the  Bill  for  continuing  re- 
ligious instruction  in  Scotland." 

The  noble  Duke's  comparison  of 
a  red  rag  held  to  a  bull,  though  very 
unbecoming  when  used  in  reference 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures, 
might  nevertheless  have  illustrated 
another  subject  of  which  he  is  cog- 
nisant, and  which  is  one  of  the  curi-. 
oeities  of  Mr  Gladstone's  Ministry. 


Mr  Gladstone's  irascible  bull  is  Mr 
Ayrton.  Any  representation  or  re- 
monstrance fix)m  any  body  on  whom 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
can  vent  his  ferocity  is  a  red  rag,  and 
certain  to  put  the  animal  on  the 
rampage.  Dr  Hooker,  the  last  vic- 
tim, so  far  as  we  know,  that  has  been 
rushed  at,  has  fortunately  got  so 
high  a  reputation  that  the  public 
wUl  not  see  him  gored  and  tramp- 
led on  without  interfering.  Justice 
has  been  demanded  of  Mr  Glad- 
stone, but  of  course  not  obtained 
from  that  wrong-headed  gentleman ; 
so  Parliament  is  about  to  deal  with 
the  bull  and  his  leader,  both  of 
whom,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  baited  as 
they  deserve.  We  much  regret  thi^ 
we  must  go  to  press  before  the  sport 
comes  off,  for  we  Should  have  been 
glad  to  notice  some  of  the  passages 
in  the  entertainment. 

The  weeding  of  the  order-book 
having  been  announced,  prorogation 
may  be  looked  upon  as  at  hand. 
We  fin&  nothing  to  regret  in  the 
abandoned  bills,  and  only  wish  that 
the  Ballot  Bill,  which  has  been 
followed  by  the  contemptuous  dis- 
like, open  or  concealed,  of  nearly 
every  honest  man  in  the  country, 
had  shared  their  fate.  Completion 
of  the  Supply  votes,  the  formal  pas- 
sage of  the  remaining  measures,  and 
the  one  or  two  discussions  on  the 
conduct  of  Government  which  are 
promised,  will  quite  fill  the  time 
to  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
August,  when  honourable  membere 
may  hope  to  obtain  the  relaxation 
which  they  have  earned  by  pretty 
close  attendance,  if  not  by  putting 
out  very  useful  work.  The  period 
during  which  they  have  sat  has 
been  an  anxious  one;  and  though 
the  Government  did  its  utmost  to 
embroil  us,  we  may  breathe  again 
now,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that 
we  have  evaded  the  ruinous  penal- 
ties to  which  Mr  Gladstone's  pre- 
cious treaty  made  us  liable. 
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"WeTentured  to  predict  in  Febru- 
*  last  that  the  session  of  1872 
irould  be  anything  but  a  peaceful 
one  for  Ministeis,  notwithstanding 
the  hopes  of  tranquillity  to  which 
they  Lad  given  utterance  before  it 
b^^n.  It  has  pioyed  a  very  stormy, 
and  to  them  a  very  damaging,  ses- 
sion; and,  but  that  they  have  benefit- 
ed by  their  own  blunders,  they  would 
not  have  retained  office  to  the  end 
of  itb  There  were  grave  complaints 
against  them,  recognised  by  their 
snpporters  as  well  as  their  opponents, 
any  one  of  which  complaints  might 
Lave  led  to  their  dismissal,  had  not 
Parliament  withheld  its  blow,  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  let  them 
quit  office  until  the  entanglement 
'with  America  in  which  they  stood 
meshed  should,  by  unravelling  or 
catting  or  rending,  be  brought  to  an 
end.  Through  this  entanglement 
they  tided  over  the  Collier  and 
Ewelme  johs ;  they  were  not  driven 
from  office  after  the  beatings  which 
they  from  time  to  time  received; 
and    they  were  enabled  to  shirk 


rate  that  something  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  service.     Mr  Glad- 
stone was  too  much  frightened  about 
the  treaty  to  repeat  after  Easter  the 
unseemly  exhibitions  of  temper  with 
which  he  favoured  the  House  of 
Commons  earlier  in  the  year;  and 
probably  it  was  for  the  same  reason 
that  his  flow  of  speech  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  session  was  so  much  less 
copious  than  in  the  former :  he  was 
quite  morose,  in  fact,  and  really 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  no  one 
could  possibly  admire  him  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  stood. 
We  doubt  whether  it  is  a  subject 
for  congratulation  to  the  Cabinet 
any  more  than  it  is  to  the  country, 
that  the  session  will  come  to  an  end 
without  a  change  of  Governments 
The  opinion  seems  general  that  a 
change  must  come  ere  long ;  and  we 
do  not  expect  that,  when  the  leisure 
of  the  autumn  shall  allow  the  events 
of  the  year  to  be  examined.  Ministers 
will  find  themselves  at  all  pleasantly 
spoken  of.     The  Conservatives  do 
not  regret  that  they  have  still  to 


the   expression  of  the  opinion  of    "  work  and  wait"    They  have  made 


Parliament  on  the  loss  of  the  Me- 
g^ra.  From  immediate  punish- 
ment for  the  bungling  about  the 
American  Treaty  they  have  been 
rescued  by  the  Arbitrators  at  Gen- 
eva ;  but  we  trust  that  the  discus- 
sion of  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
treaty  is  only  postponed  until  next 
session,  when  probably  the  Arbitra- 
tors' award  will  be  Imown.  Not- 
withstanding that  their  Army  Esti- 
mates have  mounted  to  a  very  heavy 
sum,  they  have  induced  Parliament 
to  pass  them  tmder  the  promise  that 
the  expense  now  incurred  will  lead 
to  ultimate  saving,  and  that  we  are 
to  be  free  henceforth  from  panics. 
As  Parliament  has  thought  fit  to 
accept  these  promises,  we  must  now 
only  wait  the  result,  rejoiced  at  any 


no  great  assault  on  the  Ministry; 
neither  have  they  used  the  oppor- 
tunities which  have  offered  for  em- 
barrassing or  obstructing  the  work 
of  Government.  Whatever  embar- 
rassments or  obstinictions  have  oc- 
curred— ^and  they  have  been  many 
— ^have  been  Ministers'  own  achieve- 
ment, or  are  due  to  sections  of  the 
so-caUed  Liberal  party.  A  period 
of  great  commercial  prosperity  and 
an  abundant  revenue  have  had  their 
iisual  effect  in  keeping  down  political 
excitement,  and  in  mitigating  to 
^Ministers  the  consequences  of  their 
own  blunders.  And  yet,  prosperity 
notwithstanding,  there  is  an  uneasy 
feeling  abroad  of  which  we  are  all  con- 
scious— an  uneasiness  which  would 
swell  to  alarm  and  commotion  if  any 


*  See  'Blackwood's  Magazine' for  February  1872— art.,  *'The  Reasonable  Fears 
of  the  Country." 
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untoward  accident  should  create 
damage  or  danger.  There  is  a 
misgiving  lest  we  may  have  gone 
too  far  in  politics;  that  we  have 
provided  our  ship  for  fiEiir  weather 
only :  that  we  have  been  careless 
of,  or  thto^vn  overboard,  warnings 
and  safeguards;  and  that  our 
chance  of  repose  is  in  avoiding 
squalls  and  bUlows,  for  we  can  no 
longer  weather  a  gale.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  clearly  the  duty  of 
all  to  aid  in  arresting  the  progress 
of  revolution ;  and  especially  it  is 
the  duty  of  educated  and  reflecting 
men  who  can  influence  others  to 
point  out  the  dangers  which  He  in 
our  path,  and  to  show  us  how,  if 
we  cannot  avoid,  we  can  overcome 
them.  But  what  we  see  is  the 
men  who  wield  the  power  of  the 
State  the  foremost  in  the  race  for 
demolition*  Not  urged  forward,  or 
pressed    upon   from  behind,  they 


devise  excisions  and  underminings, 
which  they  speciously  recommend 
to  the  people  who  have,  so  far, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  ensnared, 
notwithstanding  that  they  have  an 
instinctive  perception  of  the  danger. 
Will  their  fears,  and  a  surfeit  of 
sensational  legislation,  operate  at 
last,  so  as  to  produce  caution  and 
a  pause  in  the  downward  course] 
We  think  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  they  will ;  and  that,  the  irreso- 
lute stage  having  been  passed — ^the 
stage  of  disapproval  without  action 
— ^the  country  will  now  stir  itself  to 
shake  off  the  evil  influence ;  and 
that  those  of  us  who  may  live  to 
the  beginning  of  1873  may  then 
see  the  people  active  in  securing 
what  yet  remains  of  our  once  prized 
patrimony,  and  unequivocally  con- 
demning the  guides  who  beckon  us 
to  confusion  and  ruin. 


Printed  hy  William  Blaehcood  ds  Soni,  BdMurgK 
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Thbrr  is  a  latent  fund  of  capri- 
cionsness  in  most  human  beings 
which  makes  them  difficult  to  satis- 
fy. Here  was  I,  who  had  achieved 
an  amount  of  Parliamentary  success 
in  a  few  weeks  as  far  excelling  my 
own  expectations  as  those  of  any- 
body else ;  yet  when  the  opportun- 
ity was  now  given  me  to  place  my 
feet  on  the  official  ladder,  the  goal 
of  all  my  hopes,  thus  unexpect- 
edly available  to  dimb;  this  first 
necessary  progress  accomplished,  I 
yet  found  myself  actually  deliber- 
ating whether  or  not  I  should  ac- 
cept the  Premier's  offer.  My  doubt, 
80  far  as  it  admitted  of  being 
analysed,  arose  partly  from  a  sus- 
picion that  the  offer  was  made 
not  so  much  as  a  tribute  to  my 
merits,  as  in  view  to  gagging  a  man 
who  might  prove  troublesome,  for 
office  has  a  wonderfully  deodorising 
effect  on  the  most  malignant  polit- 
ical miasma.  At  any  rate,  whether 
the  design  weriB  intentional  or  not, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  such  would 
be  the  practical  effect  of  taking  sub- 

VOL.  cxii. — ^KO.  ncLxxxiii, 


ordinate  office.  A  junior  member 
of  the  Government,  I  well  knew, 
was  expected  to  speak  only  to  the 
cue,  while  of  course  his  independ- 
ence is  in  great  measure  gone.  Sup- 
posing then  that  I  really  had  the 
capacity  for  attaining  distinction, 
should  I  not  take  higher  ground  by 
holding  on  longer  to  the  part  of  an 
independent  member,  and  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  of  entering  office 
hereafter  in  a  higher  place  with 
a  Parliamentary  reputation  already 
made) 

Such  were  the  uneasy  promptings 
of  ambition.  Looking  round  me, 
and  back  over  the  history  of  the 
past  few  years,  the  lower  courses  of 
the  governmental  pyramid  seemed 
to  be  made  up  of  men  of  fair  pro- 
mise, whose  career  stopped  short  at 
the  point  of  achieving  some  small 
office,  while  half-a-dozen  of  the  lead- 
ing men  could  be  named  who  had 
never  been  anything  else  but  lead- 
ing men,  starting  off  at  score  in 
the  first  flight  as  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Even  Perkyman  of  the  Opposition 
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side  began  as  a  full  Secretary  of 
State.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  ablest  men  of  either 
party  had  made  quite  a  humble 
beginning :  Mr  (or  as  he  was  gene- 
rally called  by  people  who  did  not 
know  him,  Tommy)  Sinnick,  for 
example,  and  even  Mr  Merrifield 
himself  taking  office  first  in  subordi- 
nate posts,  and  working  their  way 
up  by  degrees  more  or  less  rap- 
idly to  high  place.  Clearly,  then, 
a  man's  career  must  depend  after 
all  upon  himself,  and  not  upon  the 
accident  of  entering  office  early  or 
late.  Besides,  what  I  particularly 
stood  in  need  of  was  official  experi- 
ence. My  mind,  therefore,  was  soon 
made  up,  as  indeed  no  doubt  it  had 
been  really  from  the  first,  for  my 
pretence  of  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  case  hardly  imposed  up- 
on myself;  and  accordingly  I  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  Prime 
Minister  accepting  his  gratifying 
offer,  and  my  appointment  to  be 
Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces  was 
announced  in  the  second  edition  of 
that  •  evening's  Piccadilly^  where, 
however,  it  occupied  quite  an  ob- 
scure comer;  and  people  were  so 
occupied  in  discussing  Lord  Stowe's 
succession  to  Mr  Thorowcome  as 
War  Minister,  and  the  other  great 
political  changes  involved  by  the 
latter  statesman's  lamented  retire- 
ment from  office  in  the  prime  of 
life,  that  this  small  matter  of  the 
disposal  of  the  Paymaster-Greneral- 
ehip  passed  almost  unnoticed,  except 
perhaps  by  my  own  acquaintances 
and  the  official  world;  and  my 
vanity  was  flattered  by  finding  at  a 
dinne]>party  that  evening  that  not 
a  soul  in  the  room  was  aware  that 
the  guests  included  a  member  of 
the  Government  But  then  it  was 
not  a  political  party,  and  the  people 
could  not  have  read  their  PiccadUly 
before  setting  out  for  it. 

The  next  day,  it  so  happened,  was 
the  Ascot  Cup  day,  for  which  we  were 


engaged  to  share  Mr  Paterson's  box ; 
so  that  although  I  confess  to  a  burn- 
ing impatience  to  enter  on  my  new 
office,  the  ceremony  must  needs  be 
deferred  till  the  Friday,  and  even 
then  I  was  somewhat  puzzled  how 
to  act,  having  heard  nothing  further 
on  the  subject  from  Mr  Merrifield 
or  anybody  else.  What  the  nature 
of  the  process  ordinarily  was  I  did 
not  know.  My  experience  of  such 
matters  had  been  limited  to  witness- 
ing the  inauguration  of  an  Indian 
viceroy,  when  all  the  Government 
officials  at  Calcutta,  including  the 
outgoing  viceroy,  assembled  to  re- 
ceive Mm  amid  salutes  of  artil- 
lery on  the  great  staircase  of  Gov- 
ernment House,  and  everybody 
crowded  into  the  council  chamber 
afterwards  to  see  him  sworn  in,  the 
decorum  which  usually  obtained  in 
that  solemn  apartmentbeing  replaced 
on  this  one  occasion  by  a  turbulent 
mob.  A  viceroy,  however,  is  a  very 
great  personage  indeed ;  but  even 
when  a  new  general  came  to  take  up 
his  command  at  an  up-country  sta- 
tion, his  arrival  used  to  be  announced 
by  a  salute,  and  everybody  called 
upon  him  that  same  morning  offici- 
ary, *'  undress  uniform,  with  swords," 
as  prescribed  beforelumd  in  the  sta- 
tion order-book.  Itwas  the  same  sort 
of  thing  even  with  a  new  brigadier, 
except  that  there  were  not  so  many 
guns  fired.  But  these  precedents  did 
not  throw  any  light  on  the  question, 
how  a  Paymaster -General  to  the 
Forces  was  to  be  installed.  How- 
ever, the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  resign  my  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
set  about  getting  re-elected — a  very 
easy  matter  I  found,  and  not  even 
involving  a  visit  to  Leatherby,  the 
good  people  of  which  snug  little 
place  had  become  so  accustomed  to 
be  represented  by  a  Government 
official,  as  naturally  to  regard  my 
appointment  in  the  light  of  a  tribute 
to  their  own  sagacity  in  choosing 
me.     This  matter  having  been  set 
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on  footy  it  did  not  seem  desirable 
to  await  the  formal  warrant  or 
letters-patent  of  appointment,  which 
might  take  some  weeks  to  get 
ready,  before  entering  on  office;  and 
so  in  the  absence  of  any  further  com- 
monication  on  the  subject — for  the 
discovery  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Merri- 
field's  ciurd  on  the  hall  table  when 
we  returned  from  Ascot  hardly  bore 
on  the  subject  officially — I  put  on 
my  hat  on  Friday  about  noon  and 
wralked  down  to  the  office  in  Fall 
MalL 

There  were  two  or  three  messen- 
^T8  sitting  about  in  the  dingy  lobby 
which  did  duty  for  the  main  en- 
trance, and  addressing  the  one  who 
seemed  least  preoccupied  with  his 
newspaper,  I  asked  if  Lord  Stowe 
were  in.  The  man,  who  seemed 
properly  scandalised  at  the  idea  of 
an  miknown  individual  demanding 
to  see  the  Minister,  immediately  re- 
plied that  his  lordship  was  engajged ; 
what  was  the  nature  of  my  business  ? 
On  my  giving  my  name,  however, 
the  man  inmi^iately  apologised  and 
conducted  me  to  the  new  Secretary 
of  State's  room.  And  here  let  me 
say  at  once  that,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  these  office-messengers 
are  a  very  good  set  of  fellows.  They 
do  lead  an  apparently  lazy  life,  but 
that  is  just  what  they  are  paid  to  do ; 
their  business  is  always  to  be  ready 
when  wanted,  to  be  always  in  fact 
loitering  over  the  newspapers.  K 
occasionally  somewhat  crusty  with 
outsiders,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  are  continually  pestered 
by  impracticable  visitors  and  callers 
naki^  foolish  inquiriea,  or  asking 
for  impossible  information;  but  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  trustworthy  and 
obliging,  and  to  have  especially  the 
difficult  knack  of  serving  a  great 
many  masters.  Their  foible,  so  far 
as  I  could  make  out,  was  in  holding 
a  thinly-concealed  cheapness  of  esti- 
mate for  the  Parliamentary  sub- 
officials  of  the  office,  whom  they  ap- 


peared to  regard  as  a  sort  of  need- 
less excrescence  attached  to  it  by 
Providence  to  prevent  the  routine 
working  properly.  I  thought  I  could 
always  detect  in  the  man's  face  who 
brought  me  papers  to  initial — espe- 
cially at  first — an  expression  of  tol- 
erant forbearance  implying  that  he 
regarded  the  proceeding  as  one  of 
those  unmeaning  forms  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  business  in 
his  opinion  would  be  far  better  done 
if  we  did  not  meddle  with  the 
disposal  of  it  by  the  permanent 
officials. 

My  predecessor  in  the  affections  of 
the  Leatherby  electors,  whom  oddly 
enough  I  had  never  met  before,  was 
a  well-preserved  man  of  sixty,  with  a 
high  forehead,  a  prim,  close-shaven 
face,  and  thin,  compressed  lips  that 
might  signify  great  force  of  charac- 
ter, or  might  signify  nothing  of  the 
kindi  according  as  the  £Eu;ts  turn- 
ed out;  the  sort  of  face  that  would 
have  appeared  suitable  to  any  sphere 
in  life.  Had  you  met  Lord  Stowe 
in  a  railway-carriage,  and  been  told 
by  your  companion  in  a  whisper 
that  he  was  a  director  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  you  would  at  once  have 
replied  that  he  looked  exactly  like 
what  a  bank  director  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be.  Had  you  been  told 
that  he  was  the  managing  clerk  of 
a  laige  city  furm,  the  natural  answer 
would  have  been  that  he  looked  just 
the  man  for  the  post  The  same 
judgment  might  have  been  passed 
had  the  spruce  face  set  off  the  figure 
of  an  elderly  clerk  in  Somerset 
House ;  while  it  seemed  a  very  suit- 
able figurehead  for  a  steady-going 
Minister  who  had  now  worked  his 
way  up  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet 
Whether  Lord  Stowe  was  a  man  to 
lead  others,  or  be  led  by  them,  his 
face  showed  no  more  than  do  the 
fjEU^es  of  most  other  people,  whose 
characters  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
inferring  with  accuracy  from  their 
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features  whenever  ve  happen  to 
know  all  about  them  beforehand. 

"Ha,  Captain  West,"  said  he, 
"  how  do  you  do  1  Very  glad  in- 
deed to  make  your  acquaintance, 
and  very  glad  indeed  to  welcome 
you  as  a  colleague.  And  how  are 
they  all  getting  on  at  Leatherbyl 
A  very  snug  little  place,  isn't  iti 
I  really  must  try  to  get  down  there 
and  see  my  worthy  old  friends 
again,  some  day." 

"  Old  friends  indeed ;  I  believe 
your  lordship  represented  them  for 
over  twenty  years." 

"  Nearer  twenty-five :  you  see  the 
place  suited  me  very  well;  there 
was  no  trouble  about  it,  thanks  to 
our  excellent  fiiend  Sheepshanks, 
and  very  little  expense,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  suited  them ;  I  was  able  to 
advance  local  interests  in  one  or  two 
little  matters,  you  see,  as  well  as  to 
help  on  one  or  two  of  the  deserving 
young  men.  I  had  the  advaq^e 
over  you  there,  ha  !  ha !  Patronage, 
I'm  afraid,  doesn't  go  beyond 
the  office  -  messengers  nowadays." 
Prom  which  short  dialogue  I  in- 
ferred that  Lord  Stowe  really  would 
probably  not  go  down  and  see  his 
worthy  old  friends — at  any  rate  un- 
til business  might  take  him  to  those 
,    parts. 

Well,  now,  his  lordship  proceed- 
ed, as  to  the  work  of  the  office. 
He  was,  like  myself,  quite  new  to 
the  place,  and  greatly  altered  it 
seemed  to  be  since  he  was  in  the  de- 
partment before,  fifteen  years  ago. 
But  one  department  was  pretty 
much  like  another,  he  thought,  and 
we  should  no  doubt  all  soon  get  into 
smooth  working  order.  As  to  dis- 
tribution of  work?  Well,  he  hardly 
knew  yet  how  that  was  arranged, 
but  of  course  all  important  papers 
came  to  him  before  they  were  dis- 
posed of,  and  Tregarth  (he  was  the 
permanent  Under-Secretary)  kept 
a  general  control  over  everything. 
^'  ibings  all  the  official  strands  toge- 


ther to  make  a  proper  cable  of  them, 
you  understand,  as  we  used  to  say 
when  I  was  at  the  Admiralty." 
Then  we  must  look  to  the  heads  of 
departments  to  keep  us  all  square. 
A  very  able  set  of  men,  are  the 
permanent  heads  of  all  the  public 
offices.  Very  good  here  as  elsewhere, 
but  he  didn't  know  if  he  altogether 
liked  their  system  of  docketing. 
They  did  the  docketing  best  at  the 
Board  of  Commerce,  he  thought. 
Yes,  no  doubt  I  was  right,  and 
there  was  a  very  great  deal  to  be 
done  in  the  department,  although, 
certainly,  Thorowcome  would  ap- 
pear to  have  done  a  great  deal  d.- 
ready ;  a  man  with  very  sound  judg- 
ment was  poor  Thorowcome,  andgreat 
official  experience.  Still  it  was,  as 
I  very  truly  remarked,  an  extremely 
responsible  office,  and  an  extremely 
important  time  to  have  charge  of  it, 
— very  much  so,  indeed.  He  was 
very  glad  to  think  he  should  have 
the  benefit  of  my  practical  experi- 
ence, and  no  doubt  we  should  have 
many  important  deliberations  toge- 
ther, and  he  hoped  I  should  always 
proffer  advice  freely,  whenever  I 
saw  occasion  to  do  so.  I  thought 
that  a  very  gre^t  effort  would  be 
needed,  did  1 1  and  that  the  proper 
path  of  army  reform  had  yet  to  be 
discovered  and  entered  upon  1  Well, 
that  was  an  interesting  question,  but 
he  was  disposed  to  take  a  more  san- 
guine view  of  matters.  The  people 
in  the  office  seemed  to  think  that 
things  were  going  on  very  well ;  the 
audit  was  very  efficient,  and  the 
control  over  the  stores  seemed  com- 
plete and  satisfactory.  However, 
of  course  I  would  look  into  these 
matters,  and  make  any  suggestions 
that  occurred  to  me.  There  was  one 
thing  he  ought  to  mention.  We  must 
be  prepared,  at  any  rate,  for  a  certain 
amount  of  reduction  in  next  year's 
estimates,  of  course ;  there  had  been 
no  reduction  to  speak  of  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  the  public  would 
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probablj  l)egin  to  raise  a  ciy  for  it 
about  next  year.  I  hoped  such  a  cry 
would  be  resisted,  did  I  ?  Well,  he 
for  his  part  was  prepared  to  resist  any 
undue  change,  but  these  things  I 
knew  were  very  much  matters  of 
degree,  and  in  such  affairs  a  Gov- 
ernment must  be  satisfied  to  fol- 
low public  opinion,  rather  than  to 
lead  it  It  was  usually  the  safest 
course.  Besides,  Mr  Merrifield 
would  probably  wish  for  reductions, 
Sinnick  (Mr  Sinnick  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Ihcchequer)  would  be  certain 
to  do  so,  and  Eracton  (Bracton  was 
the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary) 
seemed  to  think  there  was  abundant 
room  for  retrenchment  As  to  distri- 
bution of  business  %  Well,  as  he  was 
in  the  Upper  House,  the  arrangements 
made  by  Mr  Thorowcome  would  no 
doubt  need  to  be  modified.  Bracton, 
of  course,  would  have  to  move  the 
estimates  next  year,  and  he  and 
I  would  divide  the  answering  of 


questions,  and  the  general  business 
of  the  Commons,  between  us.  I 
knew  Bracton,  of  course?  "No! 
Then  let  us  go  to  his  room  and  I 
will  introduce  you ; "  and  so  saying, 
his  lordship  got  up  and  led  the  way 
to  the  Under-Secretary  *sroom,  which 
was  just  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 

We  found  Mr  Bracton  walking 
up  and  down,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  dictating  to  a  private  secre- 
tary sitting  at  the  table.  "  Well," 
said  Lord  Stowe,  after  the  intro- 
duction, "  I  shall  leave  you  gentle- 
men to  discuss  matters  together. 
You  will  find  Captain  West  full  of 
practical  ideas,  Bracton,  a  most  val- 
uable colleague,  I  am  sure,"  and  so 
saying  he  quitted  the  room;  and  the 
private  secretary  also  slipping  away, 
Mr  Bracton  and  I  fell  to  conversation, 
Mr  Bracton  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  I  sitting  on  his  table 
for  want  of  the  offer  of  a  chair. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. — INTRODUCES  SOME  DISTINGUISHED   OFFICIALS. 


The  Eight  Honourable  John 
Bracton  began  life,  I  believe,  as  a 
West  Indian  plcmter,  and  after 
achieving  a  moderate  fortune  in  that 
line,  returned  home  and  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  a  very 
Eadical  manufacturing  town  in  the 
north  on  an  extreme  Badical  plat- 
form, which,  so  far  as  could  be 
gathered  indirectly  from  various 
hints  scattered  through  his  speeches, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  em- 
braced a  general  cutting  down  of 
everything,  the  estimates,  the  army 
and  navy,  the  bishops,  the  aristoc- 
racy, and  even  it  might  be  inferred 
still  more  exalted  institutions ;  and 
since  Mr  Bracton  did  not,  like  some 
members  of  the  Liberal  school,  wear 
his  hair  long,  or  part  it  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  lisp,  but  spoke  with  point 
and  sense  in  a  dogged,  stubborn 
manner,  and  was  as  bold  in  the 


House  as  out  of  it,  he  promised  to 
become  a  somewhat  important  cle- 
ment in  the  political  world,  possibly 
a  leader  eventually  of  the  extreme 
Left.  But  when,  shortly  after  Mr 
Merrifield's  Ministry  was firstformed, 
a  murmur  arose  among  the  organs 
of  that  branch  of  the  party,  low  at 
first,  but  gaining  force  as  it  was 
echoed  from  one  to  the  other,  as  to 
the  claims  of  the  extreme  Left  to  a 
larger  share  of  office,  and  it  was 
soon  asked  with  outspoken  indigna- 
tion, whether  the  real  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  to  be  made 
a  cat's-paw  of  to  help  the  old  Whigs 
to  office,  and  then  be  left  themselves 
out  in  the  cold :  when  questions 
like  this  appeared  in  brilliant  ar- 
ticles in  papers  of  world-wide  cir- 
culation, and  were  repeated  in 
high-class  Liberal  papers,  it  be- 
came   evident    that    the    Govern- 
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ment  would  rest  on  an  uneasy 
basis  unless  some  lateral  extension 
were  carried  out.  Intelligent  sup- 
porters therefore  commended  Mr 
Merriiield's  astuteness  when  it  was 
announced  that  Mr  Bracton  had 
accepted  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Commerce;  while  even 
those  members  of  the  Government 
who  were  disposed  to  hold  their 
noses  in  the  air  and  look  askance  at 
their  new  companion,  soon  came 
round  to  the  same  opinion  on  find- 
ing how  great  was  the  addition  to 
their  peace  of  mind,  the  whilome 
thorn  in  the  Government  bouquet 
being  now  transformed  into  quite 
a  fragrant  flower  in  the  Govern- 
ment button-hole.  Instead  of  being 
badgered  themselves,  they  now  had 
a  badger  of  their  own  to  snarl  de- 
fiance &om  the  Treasury  tub  at  the 
Opposition  and  at  gentlemen  below 
the  gangway,  like  another  Diogenes, 
and  quite  as  cynical  But  when, 
taking  advantage  of  the  numerous 
changes  which  befell  his  Ministry, 
the  Premier  advanced  Mr  Bracton 
to  be  Minister  of  Cultus  and  a 
Privy  Councillor,  people  said  Merri- 
fiold  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  his 
strength  in  this  respect  would  prove 
a  weakness.  Their  fears  were  soon 
justified  when  the  new  Minister  set 
to  work  in  his  trenchant  style,  pull- 
ing about  the  pillars  of  the  Church. 
For  a  time,  indeed,  he  carried  a  party 
with  him.  So  long  as  he  confined 
himself  to  the  Establishment  all 
went  well :  his  select  committee  on 
the  deans  and  chapters;  his  proposal 
to  whitewash  Westminster  Abbey 
instead  of  wasting  money  on  restor- 
ing the  stonework ;  even  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  the  Archbishop, 
whichset  the  Parish  Beadle — organ 
of  the  High  Church  party — ^frantic; 
while  these  things  went  on  the  Re- 
cfigteroxal  the  Nonconformists  looked 
on  approvingly.  But  when  Mr  Brac- 
ton took  chcu^e  of  the  Government 
Public  Worship  Bill,  which  enacted 


that  everybody  should  be  required  to 
attend  church  or  chapel  every  Sun- 
day morning;  and  when  he  ex- 
plained that  this  provision  would 
apply  to  every  able-bodied  subject,, 
Dissenter  as  well  as  Churchman, 
then  my  new  acquaintance  found  he 
had  raised  a  regular  hornet's  nest 
about  himself  and  the  Government. 
Of  the  reception  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  met  with  when  he  went 
down  to  visit  his  constituents;  how, 
when  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  & 
hearing  at  the  meeting  and  to  point 
out  that  the  Bill  for  the  first  time 
placed  Dissenters  on  the  same  foot> 
ing  with  Churchmen,  he  was  yelled 
down  by  the  indignant  mob ;  how 
finally,  after  the  platform  had  been 
invaded,  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
in  their  member — who  held  his 
ground  among  the  roughs  with 
dogged  pluck — ^was  unanimously  car- 
ried, till  finally  the  tumult  was 
quelled  by  the  arrival  of  the  police; 
how,  as  indignation  became  general, 
explanations  were  offered  in  the 
House  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
enforce  the  Act,  except  in  the  case 
of  women  and  children  and  such, 
adult  males  as  did  not  object  to 
obey  it ;  how,  after  all  its  leading  pro- 
visions had  been  whittled  away  in 
committee,  the  Bill  was  eventually 
withdrawn  amid  derisive  cheers 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
jubilations  from  all  sections  of  the 
press ;  all  this  is  matter  of  history. 
But  Mr  Merrifield  took  the  hint, 
and  when  the  various  Ministerial 
changes  occurred  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  opportunity  was 
seized  to  transfer  the  too  zealous 
Minister  to  his  present  office.  Let 
me  add,  however,  that  I  found  my 
new  acquaintance  a  very  good  f eUo w 
—very  different  from  what  he  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be;  intole- 
rant of  stupidity,  indeed,  but  really 
anxious  to  save  the  public  purse; 
who  kept  his  cynicism  for  the 
outer  world,  and  having  now  sowa 
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his  political  mid  oats,  promised  to 
develop  into  a  useful  and  discreet 
public  official. 

Not,  however,  that  we  appeared 
to  have  many  ideas  in  common  on 
the  matter  just  now  in  hand.  **  Of 
course  you  know  what  I  have  been 
sent  to  this  shop  for,"  he  observed  ; 
**  going  down  in  the  world,  you  see, 
this  is,  to  become  a  mere  Under- 
Secretary;  although,  to  be  sure, 
-vrhen  the  head  of  the  department 
is  in  the  Lords,  it  makes  a  difference. 
However,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is 
plenty  to  be  done  here.'' 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  office. 

"  Well,  one  public  office  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  another,  I  take 
it ;  only  some  have  too  many  clerks, 
and  others  only  just  about  enough. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  lot,  I  suspect ; 
but  I  have  not  had  time  to  go  into 
the  thing  yet,  for  I  am  a  new-comer, 
like  yourself.  But  one  must  look 
about  and  see  what  there  is  to  re- 
trench. Plenty  of  room  for  that,  I 
fancy.  Thorowcome,  you  know,  was 
on  the  building-up  lay  all  the  time 
he  was  here,  so  there  is  sure  to  be 
plenty  of  stuff  to  be  pulled  down, 
if  you  set  about  it." 

"No  doubt  we  ought  to  be  on 
the  look-out  for  all  reductions  that 
can  properly  be  made.  Anything 
superfluous  is  waste,  and  waste  of 
public  money  is  wicked.  But  the 
first  thing  is,  I  apprehend,  to  find 
out  what  you  really  do  want,  and 
arrange  accordingly." 

"  Oh,  %3  to  that — although  I  don't 
profess  to  know  much  about  mili- 
tary matters,  which  haven't  been  at 
aU  in  my  line — I  fancy  you  have 
got  pretty  nearly  everything  you 
want  in  the  way  of  an  army,  and 
a  good  deal  more.  Anyhow,  I 
know  Merrifield  and  Tommy  Sin- 
nick  wiU  look  for  retrenchment 
from  me.  And,  between  ourselves, 
Burley  is  said  to  be  a  good  man 
for  that  sort  of  thing.    But,  dear  me, 


it  is  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  I  ought 
to  have  been  on  a  committee  of 
the  House  at  twelve.  Ta-ta !  you 
will  soon  settle  down  into  the  ways 
of  the  place."  And  so  saying, 
Mr  Bracton  took  his  hat  and  hur- 
ried out  of  the  room. 

The  next  thing  to  do  appeared  to 
be  to  find  my  own  room,  to  which 
accordingly  I  was  conducted  by  a 
messenger  whom  I  found  waiting 
in  the  hall — a  comfortable  if  some- 
what dingy  room,  furnished  with  a 
writing-table,  a  bookcase,  and  a  few 
chairs.  On  the  table  was  a  little 
bookstand,  containing  various  edi- 
tions of  the  '  Army  List,'  the  *  Xavy 
List,'  *  Who's  Who,'  the  'London 
Directoiy,'  and  other  periodicals  of 
the  same  useful  character.  The 
drawers  of  the  table  I  found  on 
examination  to  be  empty,  except 
the  top  one  on  the  right  hand, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  repository 
for  spare  half-sheets  of  notes  and 
other  scraps  of  paper- — whence  I 
inferred  my  predecessor  must  be  a 
man  of  sound  economic  habits — 
a  penknife,  a  strop,  and  a  broken 
paper-cutter.  "While  engaged  in 
these  investigations,  the  messenger 
entered  with  the  Dial  of  the  day 
— which,  in  the  absence  of  an 
occupant  of  the  room,  he  had  been 
surreptitiously  reading — and  ask- 
ing if  I  would  not  like  some 
writing  materials,  presently  returned 
with  an  assortment  of  that  stout, 
glossy  paper  affected  by  Government 
officials,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
some  bundles  of  that  useful  but 
much-abused  article,  red  tape.  But 
although  thus  provided  with  the 
sinews  of  war,  no  sound  of  battle 
came  near  me.  All  was  as  silent 
as  the  grave ;  and  while  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  amused  and 
perplexed,  I  descried  in  the  book- 
case a  copy  of  the  'Beport  of  the 
Eighteenth  Committee  on  the  Organ- 
isation of  the  Artillery.'  Truly  hero 
was  a  first  glimpse  of  the  sweets  of 
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office.  Here  was  this  report,  which, 
although  printed,  was  so  far  a  pri- 
vate and  confidential  document,  and 
the  source  of  endless  surmises  and 
expectations  in  all  regimental  circles, 
lying  quietly  on  the  shelf,  just  as 
if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  magazine. 
I  took  it  up,  and,  absorbed  in  its 
fascinating  contents,  had  just  come 
to  that  interesting  discussion  at  page 
32y  whether  the  foot  artUlery  should 
be  styled  brigades  or  battalions, 
when  the  messenger  entered  with  a 
note.  It  was  from  my  predecessor, 
Mr  Alister,  recommending  his  late 
private  secretary,  one  Eoundhand, 
to  my  notice,  in  case  I  should  not 
have  any  one  in  view  for  the  ap- 
pointment. Being  a  perfect  stranger 
to  every  one  in  the  office,  I  gladly 
closed  with  the  proposal,  and  pre- 
sently, on  a  message  being  sent  him, 
^Ir  Koundhand  entered  the  room, 
a  nice-looking  little  fellow,  who 
might  be  five-and-twenty,  but  was 
really  I  learned  afterwards  ten 
years  older.  No  doubt  the  interreg- 
num in  the  Paymaster-Generalship 
had  been  an  anxious  time  for  my 
new  friend,  to  whom,  since  he  was 
a  junior  clerk  (salary  £150,  rising 
by  annual  increments  to  £400),  the 
additional  £150  of  a  private  secre- 
tary was  a  considerable  matter,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  superior  dignity 
of  the  position  and  the  privilege  of 
a  room  to  himself.  I^or  had  I  any 
reason  to  regret  the  selection. 

To  my  inquiries  whether  the 
duties  of  my  office  were  always  of 
the  nominal  character  indicated  by 
the  present  empty  state  of  my  table, 
Eoundhand  replied  by  explaining 
that  the  office  probably  did  not 
know  of  my  arrival  I  should  soon 
find  plenty  to  do  if  I  felt  disposed 
to  do  it.  In  fact,  my  department 
was  the  heaviest  in  the  office,  four 
hundred  and  odd  letters  arday  being 
registered  in  it.  Did  Mr  Alister 
read  all  the  four  hundred  and  odd 
letters?     Oh,   dear,    no;   most  of 


them  were  merely  routine,  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  different  branches ; 
the  head  clerks  of  branches  exercised 
their  discretion  about  sending  up 
letters;  but  I  could  always  see  as 
many  cases  as  I  desired,  and  some 
would  have  to  go  on  to  Lord  Stowe. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  seemed  to  be 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
different  officials;  and  accordingly, 
accompanied  by  my  young  friend,  I 
went  the  round  of  the  senior  perma- 
nent officials,  paying  a  few  minutes' 
visit  to  each,  a  proceeding  which  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  was  favour- 
ably regarded,  inasmuch  as  the  ordi- 
nary course  would  have  been  to  ask 
them  to  come  and  see  me,  although 
I  am  not  quite  sure  Murphy  did 
not  think  I  had  come  to  enjoy  a 
little  triumph  over  him,  and  he  was 
by  no  means  at  his  ease  when 
he  received  me  in  his  room.  And 
then  deferring  till  next  day  my 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
routine  and  the  disposal  of  the  four 
hundred  and  odd  letters  registered 
daily,  I  walked  out  to  lunch  at  the 
Union  Jack,  and  afterwards  going 
down  to  the  House,  took  my  seat 
meekly,  as  became  a  new  and  sub- 
ordinate member  of  the  Government, 
on  the  extreme  top  of  the  Treasury 
bench. 

Business,  however,  began  almost 
immediately,  for  on  the  following 
Monday  I  got  a  note  from  Biacton  : 
"  Got  the  mulligrubs,  and  shan't  be 
able  to  go  to  the  House  to-day; 
Belkhow  and  Spendtick  have  ques- 
tions ;  will  you  please  tackle  them. 
The  people  in  the  office  will  do  the 
needful"  And  accordingly,  when 
I  went  down  there,  I  found  that 
Eoundhand  had  two  haK-sheetb  of 
foolscap  ready  for  me,  on  the  top  of 
each  of  which  was  posted  the  printed 
question,  cut  out  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary Notices,  with  a  cut-and-dried 
answer  written  below,  in  a  clear, 
clerkly  hand.     Fortified  with  this 
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infonnationy  I  took  my  seat  on  the 
bench  as  before,  and  made  my  first 
Ministerial  statement.  Eising  after 
each  question,  and  taking  off  my  hat 
gracefiilly,  after  approved  manner,  I 
had  to  state,  in  reply  to  the  noble 
lord's  question,  that  it  is  not  in  con- 
templation by  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  serve  out  bearskins  to  all 
volunteer  corps  of  the  same  pattern 


as  those  worn  by  the  Guards ;  and 
again,  making  the  important  an- 
nouncement that  the  question  of 
supplying  half-and-half  instead  of 
bitter  ale  to  the  troops  in  the  West 
Indies  was  in  course  of  investigation 
by  a  committee,  whose  report  would 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  soon  as  it  was 
ready. 


CHAPTEU  XXVIII. — UNFOLDING   OP  THE   MYSTERIES. 


Having  tkus  donned  official  har- 
ness, I  now  set  about  applying  my- 
self seriously  te  work,  and  soon 
found  that,  as  Eoundhand  had  said, 
there  was  plenty  to  be  done,  if  you 
only  chose  to  do  it  My  first  discov- 
ery was  that  the  office  was  divided, 
or  was  supposed  te  be  divided,  into 
three  main  dei^rtments.  First,  the 
Personal,  or  Military  Branch,  which 
dealt  with  discipline,  and  so  forth ; 
but  although  nominally  a  branch  of 
the  office,  and  under  the  same  roof, 
we  kept  it  at  a  proper  distance. 
It  was  a  recognised  principle  of  busi- 
ness, I  found,  in  the  other  branches, 
never  to  let  this  one  see  their  part 
of  the  work,  and  never  to  consult 
it  about  anything,  if  they  could 
possibly  avoid  doing  so.  !Next,  the 
Store  Branch,  under  the  Store- 
keeper-General, lieutenant-General 
Sir  Mordaunt  Burley,  K.C.B.,  who 
also  had  not  been  very  long  ap- 
pointed, and  who,  like  myself,  was 
intended  to  have  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  had  not  been  able  to  find 
one  yet.  Third,  the  Money  Branch, 
under  the  Paymaster^General.  But 
these  names,  I  soon  found,  were 
quite  delusive.  I  naturally  supposed 
at  first  that,  as  Paymaster-General,  I 
should  have  to  pay  everything,  but 
it  appeared  that  I  merely  had  to  do 
with  the  pay  of  the  troops,  which  was 
a  very  different  matter.  All  stores 
were  paid  for  by  the  Storekeeper- 
Grenendy  and  likewise  all  food  and 


supplies ;  and  since  the  expenditure 
on  these  made  up  about  three-fourths 
of  the  total  army  outlay,  my  func- 
tions were  in  reality  much  more 
limite/d  than  my  title  would  imply. 
But,  further,  I  had  only  to  do  with 
the  bare  pay  of  the  troops.  All 
allowances,  travelling  bills,  and  so 
forth,  were  dealt  with  by  the  Store- 
keeper-General;  and  as  these  com- 
prised all  the  cases  of  difficulty 
which  arose,  they  formed  really  a 
much  more  important  branch  of  the 
pay  department  than  the  pay  depart- 
ment itself.  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
mistakes  about  the  amount  of  pay  a 
soldier  is  entitled  to ;  but  as  there 
were  no  specific  rules  about  travel- 
ling charges  or  contingent  items,  but 
each  case  could  be  dealt  with  from 
an  original  point  of  view,  according 
to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  clerk 
whose  hands  it  fell  into,  one  travel- 
ling bill  might  afford  scope  for  as 
much  ingenuity  in  manipulation  and 
references  as  twenty  muster-rolls. 
In  fact,  the  office,  although  nomi- 
nally of  three  parte,  virtually  con- 
sisted of  one.  The  Personal  Branch 
was  of  little  or  no  account,  and  the 
Money  Branch  of  not  much  more ; 
both  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
omnivorous  Store  Branch,  to  which 
even  the  district  paymasters  were 
subordinate.  It  is  true  that  we 
took  our  share  in  snubbing  and 
keeping  down  the  Personal  Branch, 
a  duty  which  we  never  lost  an  occa- 
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sion  of  doing ;  and  even  as  regards 
the  Stores  and  Miscellaneous  Expen- 
diture we  came  upon  the  scene  at  a 
later  period,  it  being  our  function, 
besides  checking  the  pay  of  the 
troops,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the 
whole  department,  so  that  we  coiild 
nominally  claim  to  sit  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Store  Branch ;  but 
inasmuch  as  they  were  the  parties 
who  authorised  their  own  expendi- 
ture, this  post-audit  was,  in  fact, 
pretty  much  a  matter  of  form. 

This,  however,  was  merely  a 
theoretical  distribution  of  work.  The 
heads  of  the  three  branches  were 
supposed  to  deal  with  the  business 
arising  out  of  them  respectively,  or 
as  much  of  it  as  the  permanent 
officials  sent  up  to  them,  referring 
important  cases  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  while  the  two  Under- 
Secretaries  kept  themselves  gene- 
rally informed  of  what  went  on. 
And  if  business  would  have  only 
divided  itself  specifically  in  this 
fieishion  into  three  heads,  the  office 
might  have  worked  away  merrily 
enough,  but  unfortunately  the  flEicts 
were  too  strong  for  the  organisers. 
You  can't  separate  men  from  things, 
least  of  all  soldiers  from  their  arms, 
and  doihes,  and  food.  And  in  fact 
not  a  question  arose,  but  the  three 
branches  all  came  into  play.  If  it 
were  a  matter  of  fortifications,  for 
example,  the  military  people  first  of 
all  had  to  say  what  was  wanted, 
whereupon  the  Storekeeper-General 
cut  in  and  made  them  show  cause 
why  anything  whatever  should  be 
wanted,  or  at  any  rate  why  the 
thing  should  not  be  something  alto- 
gether different  from  what  was  said 
to  be  wanted :  why,  for  instance, 
four  guns  should  not  be  mounted 
on  the  lefb  face  of  the  south  rave- 
lin of  Fort  Albert-Edward,  instead 
of  seven  guns  on  the  right  face; 
and  whether,  having  due  regard  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
ten-inch    smooth-bores,    of    which 


there  happened  to  be  a  large  supply 
in  store,  would  not  do  instead  of 
twelve-inch  rifled  guns.  For  all 
the  members  of  the  S.  G.  Branch,  as 
they  used  to  be  called,  fix)m  the  S.  G. 
himself  down  to  the  junior  copying- 
clerk,  appeared  to  consider  it  to  be 
their  special  mission  to  make  the 
army  use  up  its  surplus  stores ;  in 
fact  the  army,  in  their  view,  was 
deemed  to  exist  mainly  for  this  ob- 
ject, and  they  were  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  opportunities  to  get 
rid  of  these  obsolete  articles.  The 
ten-inch  smooth-bores,  I  remember, 
sat  very  heavy  on  the  departmen- 
tal stomach,  and  whenever  a  new 
ship  was  commissioned,  a  proposal 
used  to  go  down  to  WhitehsJl  to 
try  this  novel  armament  upon  her. 
The  Admiralty,  however,  which  had 
a  fine  contempt  for  economy,laughed 
us  to  scorn,  and  even  the  engineers, 
who  were  usually  the  meekest  of 
men  and  could  be  trampled  upon  to 
any  extent,  were  obdurate  on  the 
subject  of  these  smooth-bores  for 
their  fortifications. 

Then  again  there  were  a  lot  of 
worn-out  old  Enfields,  which  were 
always  being  hawked  about  the 
country.  "We  thought  we  had  got 
rid  of  them  on  a  certain  militia  re- 
giment, and  indeed  we  very  nearly 
succeeded,  but  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county,  the  Duke  of  King- 
ston, who  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  Opposition,  got  scent  of  the 
matter,  and  made  such  a  slashing 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  set 
the  whole  S.  G.  Branch  a-trembling, 
and  even  caused  Lord  Stowe  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter.  There  was  a 
batch  of  old  saddles,  too,  which  gave 
the  department  a  moral  indigestion, 
A  committee  of  us,  Burley,  the 
Chief  Deputy-Storekeeper,  and  my- 
self, went  down  to  Woolwich  to 
look  at  them,  coming  back  of  course 
much  the  wiser;  and  after  trying 
in  vain  to  foist  them  on  to  some 
yeomanry  corps  in  the  north,  event- 
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ually  I  think  we  handed  them  over 
to  the  India  Board.  India,  indeed, 
-vras  in  our  eyes  a  sort  of  military 
dosthole,  into  which  could  he  shot 
all  rahhish  in  the  way  of  ohsolete 
arms  and  equipments,  with  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  everything 
supplied  in  that  quarter  used  always 
to  be  most  handsomely  paid  for. 

Xn  this  sort  of  work  the  S.  G. 
Branch  had  the  puU  over  us.     We 
had   not   the    power  of  initiation 
'wliich  they  possessed,  and  which 
they  certainly  worked  to  advantage, 
for  the   British   soldier  could  not 
live  without  food  and  clothes,  so 
that  the  S.  G.,  or  his  officials  in  his 
name,  could  come  down  upon  him 
at  every  point,  making  the  unfor- 
tunate man   show  cause  why  he 
should  not  have  hoots  served  out 
which  he  could  not  walk  in,  why 
he  should  not  go  to  Canada  in  light 
flannels,  and  take  an  extra  thick 
greatcoat  with  him  to  India,  and 
80  on  ctd  ivfinitum.     So  with  the 
cavalry   and    artillery,    there    was 
not  a  thing  that  was  wanted  or  a 
thing  to  he  done  that  some  zealous 
official,  young   or  old,   could   not 
make  the  subject  of  a  query — ^al- 
ways in  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  and  to  save  expense — and 
a  query-paper  once  set  agoing,  it 
gathered  matter  round  it  like  a  roll- 
ing snowbaU,  and  quite  a  pretty 
little  volume  would  often  be  made 
out  of  a  matter  about  which  less  ex- 
perienced officials  mighthavethought 
it  impossible  to  cover  even  a  sheet  of 
foolscap.    I  remember  one  very  good 
iUastration  of  this,  the  first  that  came 
under  my  notice,  where  the  Control- 
ler at  Drymouth  having"  purchased 
a  wheelbarrow,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  several  spare  wheel- 
barrows in  store  at  liffey  town.  Here 
at  once  was  a  case,  for  it  was  one  of 
Burley's  cardinal  rules,  founded  on 
obvious  grounds  of  economy,  that  no 
one  should  buy  stores  of  any  kind 
without  first  inquiring  of  "  the  De- 


partment "  whether  any  such  were 
available  at  other  stations.  Accord- 
ingly "  the  Department"  came  down 
on  the  local  Controller  like  a  sledge- 
hammer, calling  on  him  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  make  good 
the  cost  of  the  wheelbarrow  him- 
self, &c.  &C.;  and  that  zealous  but 
incautious  official  did  not  get  out  of 
the  scrape  under  three  or  four  quires 
of  foolscap,  and  I  will  be  bound  to 
say  will  take  good  care  never  to  buy 
a  wheelbarrow  or  anything  else  for 
the  future  on  his  own  responsibility. 
But  this  case,  of  which  the  S.  G. 
Branch,  from  Sir  Mordaunt  Burley 
downwards,  were  justly  proud,  was 
really  due  to  the  intelligence  of  a 
quite  subordinate  clerk,  one  Mr 
Trubbell  Soame,  a  very  rising  young 
official,  imequalled  at  ferreting  out 
irregularities,  and  lately  promoted 
to  be  Burley's  private  secretary. 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  were  not 
wanting  for  our  part  to  the  cause  of 
economy  and  good  administration. 
If  the  Paymaster-General  came  on 
the  scene  later  than  the  Storekeeper- 
General,  he  could  be  very  efiective 
when  he  did  come.  If  the  S.  G. 
Branch  had  the  puU  over  us  in  being 
able  to  initiate,  yet  after  they  had 
had  their  fling  at  a  case,  they  were 
bound  to  hand  it  over  to  our  Branch, 
in  order — as  the  Warrant  which  de- 
fined our  duties  expressed  it — "  that 
the  matter  may  be  considered  in  its 
financial  bearings."  And  consider 
it  in  its  financial  bearings  we  did, 
and  no  mistake ;  moreover,  the  same 
clause  gave  us  a  claim  to  cut  in  at 
any  point,  for  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing that  has  not  its  financial  as- 
pect if  you  can  only  discover  it. 
Accordingly,  what  between  the  S.  G. 
and  the  P.  G.  (as  in  the  slang  of  the 
office  the  functionary  whose  post  I 
had  the  honour  to  fill  was  styled), 
the  British  army  was  capitally  looked 
after.  Perhaps  the  triumph  of  in- 
genuity was  illustrated  by  the  Cinque 
Port  court-martial,  which  occasioned 
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quite  an  excitement  in  the  depart- 
ment It  might  be  thought  that  a 
court-martial  if  anything  would  have 
been  beyond  our  line,  but  never- 
theless we  were  able  to  bring  that 
famous  clause  of  the  Warrant,  "  in 
order  that  the  matter  may  be  con- 
sidered, &c.,"  to  bear  with  great 
effect;  for  not  only  did  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Court  purchase  a  packet 
of  quill-pens  at  three-and-ninepence 
from  a  local  stationer,  but  he  had  a 
witness  brought  up  from  a  neigh- 
bouring village  by  a  one-horse  fly, 
whereas  it  would  have  been  cheaper 
by  eighteenpence  to  send  him  round 
by  nil,  via  Gockayne-on-Sea  and  St 
Augustine.  The  first,  of  course, 
was  a  clear  case.  W.  0.  Circu- 
lar No.  ViV»  prescribes  distinctly 
that  presidents  of  courts  -  martitd 
shall  indent  for  stationery  on  the 
nearest  controller.  So  we  handed 
the  case  over  to  the  S.  6.  Branch, 
when  Burloy,  who  went  into  it 
hunself,  discovered  by  means  of  re- 
turns obtained  from  twenty -seven 
stations  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  the  average  price  of  quill-pens 
was  only  two-and-eightpence,  where- 
fore the  purchaser  was  clearly  liable 
for  the  difference.  The  other  point 
was  a  more  doubtful  one,  because  the 
president  argued — and  the  general 
commanding  the  district  supported 
him — that  although  the  railway  fare 
might  be  cheaper  than  the  fly,  still 
the  witness  would  have  had  to  stop 
eight  hours  at  each  junction,  and 
would  have  put  in  a  claim  for  refresh- 
ment expenses.  We  declined,  how- 
ever, to  recognise  indirect  claims  of 
this  sort ;  and  when  the  president 
finally  lost  his  temper  in  his  reply 
to  our  thirteenth  letter  of  reference, 
we  triumphantly  terminated  the 
correspondence  by  handing  him  over 
to  the  Personal  Branch  to  be  repri- 
manded for  disrespect 

If  the  S.  G.  Branch  had  their 
Trubbell  Soame,  we,  for  our  part, 
co\dd  boast  our  O'Verduit,  a  young 


Irishman,  and  a  splendid  sample  of 
the  effect  of  open  competition  on 
the  public  service;  and  the  two 
branches  regarded  these  promising 
officials  as  their  respective  cham- 
pions, and  used,  so  to  speak,  to  pit 
them  one  against  the  other.  The 
wheelbarrow  case  was  very  highly 
thought  of  in  the  office,  and  justly 
held  by  the  office  to  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  former ;  but  O'V.  had 
been  known  to  find  out  thirty-six 
objections  to  a  single  contingent 
bill  for  three  pound  ten,  a  feat  ad- 
mitted to  be  quite  unsurpassed  in 
the  annuls  of  the  department. 

But  these  cases  were  comparatively 
simple.  It  was  not  often  that  a  case 
could  be  finally  disposed  of  in  one 
branch,  for  stores  and  finance  over- 
lap at  every  point,  and  then  we  used 
to  keep  the  ball  rolling  in  splendid 
style,  sending  the  case  to  and  fro  from 
one  side  of  the  office  to  the  other, 
minuting  and  counter-minuting,  till 
it  oflen  became  quite  a  puzzle  to 
know  what  it  was  all  about  Al- 
most the  first  case  that  came  before 
me  was  one  of  this  sort.  It  appeared 
that  a  battery  of  horse  -  artillery 
marched  from  Aldershot  to  Wool- 
wich, with  orders  to  halt  for  the 
night  at  Hounslow,  and  a  supply  of 
straw  and  firewood  was  sent  down 
beforehand  to  that  place  accordingly 
in  a  waggon  from  London,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  commanding  offi- 
cer's indent  (W.  0.  Form,  No.  «{«»)• 
So  far  well ;  but  when  the  battery 
reached  Hounslow  the  encamping 
ground  was  all  under  water  from  the 
recent  heavy  rains,  and  the  com- 
mander determined,  instead  of  pass- 
ing the  night  on  the  swampy  heath, 
to  push  on  at  once  to  Woolwich, 
where  the  battery  arrived  by  night- 
fall after  a  fifty -mile  march,  and 
was  much  applauded  by  its  com- 
rades for  the  feat  This  irregularity 
might  have  been  condoned,  but  un- 
fortunately the  battery  had  left  its 
forage  behind,  and  a  very  pretty 
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correspondence  arose  about  it.     The 
Money  Branch  proposed  that  the 
articles  should  be  placed  in  store  at 
Windsor — the  nearest  station — for 
reissue  when  required ;  but  Burley 
and  his  people,  who  were  always 
for  reducing  surplus  stores,  wanted  to 
have  it  sold  by  auction ;  and  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  branches 
might  be  going  on  still,  but  that  the 
Aasistant-ControUer  who  was  sent 
down  to  Hounslow  to  report  on  the 
case,  brought  back  word  that  the 
articles  were  not  forthcoming;  the 
straw,  it  was  supposed,  had  been 
blown  away  in  a  ^e,  while  an  old 
vroman    had    been    seen    walking 
across  the  common  with  a  bundle 
of  sticks  bearing  a  suspicious  re- 
semblance to  the  firewood  in  ques- 
tion.     And  as  a  final  result  the 
gallant  commandant  (who  was  no 
other  than  my  friend  Cobbe  Smith) 
would  certainly  have  had  to  pay  for 
the  articles  out  of  his  own  pocket,  if 
I  had  not  come  to  the  rescue.     The 
matter  was  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion at  our  weekly  board  meeting, 
when  Lord    Stowe  appeared    dis- 
posed to  support  Burley's  view  for 
enforcing  the  retrenchment,  showing 
that  botii  in  the  Domestic  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pauper  Commission 
they  were  always  guided  by  prece- 
dent; but  Bracton  took  my  side,  and 
said  it  would  be  an  awkward  case 
to  defend  if  any  questions  should  bo 
asked  about  it  in  the  House ;  and 
as  Burley  was  not  in  Parliament 
we  carried  our  point 

Although  my  action  in  this  case 
was  no  doubt  regarded  by  the  office 
as  evincing  a  dangerous  laxity  in  the 
audit  line,  and  to  stamp  me  as  a  rash 
young  man,  still  the  victory  over 
the  S.  G.'s  was  relished,  for  hither- 
to they  had  been  having  it  aU  their 
own  way.  In  fact,  my  branch  felt 
over-matched,  and  in  consequence 
despondent;  for  what  chance  had 
they,  when  serving  under  an  ignorant 
young  fellow  like  myself,  against  the 


S.  G.  Branch  headed  by  an  experi- 
enced official  like  Burley,  with  an  in- 
satiable capacity  for  interfering  with 
other  people's  business,  and  central- 
ising all  authority  in  himself?  Sir 
Mordaunt  Burley,  after  holding 
throughout  his  career  a  variety  of 
small  official  posts,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  looking  after  and  giving 
trouble  to  other  people,  had  first 
made  his  great  reputation  by  his 
celebrated  inquiry  into  the  colonial 
military  establishments,  when  he 
effected  a  great  economy  by  selling 
off  the  guns  and  stores  to  be  found 
all  over  the  world,  and  organised  a 
fine  department,  with  a  secretary,  a 
registrar,  five  first  and  ten  second 
class  clerks,  to  check  any  purchases 
for  the  future.  It  is  true  this  depart- 
ment collapsed  immediately  on  his 
return  home,  and  people  were  ill- 
natured  enough  to  say  that  it  cost 
more  than  the  stores  which  had  been 
sold ;  and  Sir  Mordaunt  might  have 
remained  unemployed  but  for  hia. 
celebrated  series  of  letters  to  the 
Dial,  asserting  that  at  least  five 
millions  a-year  might  be  retrenched 
in  the  military  expenditure  of  the 
country  by  proper  management  It 
was  quite  plain  what  that  meant; 
and  a  man  who  could  say  this, 
and  apparently  was  prepared  to  go 
on  saying  it  an  indefinite  number 
of  times,  was  evidently  not  of  a  sort 
to  be  left  out  in  the  cold ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  opportunity  had  been 
taken  of  a  vacancy  in  our  office  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  Dial  correspond- 
ence, which  threatened  to  become 
troublesome. 

Against  such  a  man,  then,  who, 
moreover,  had  several  months'  start,, 
an  untrained  official  was  deemed  to 
have  no  chance.  The  unequal  na- 
ture of  the  struggle  was  indeed  typi- 
fied by  the  contrast  between  my 
empty  table,  and  the  piles  of  returns, 
reports,  and  statements  I  found  on 
Burley's  when  I  paid  him  my  visit 
on  that  first  day.     Yes,  ho  had  said 
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on  that  occasion,  it  was  indeed  a  great 
business,  a  very  large  task,  and  a  very 
complicated  work,  lookingas  he  spoke 
complacently  round  at  the  contents 
of  his  table,  and  the  baskets  and 
the  boxes,  all  stuffed  full  of  papers, 
which  littered  the  floor,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  chemical  philosopher 
might  show  off  his  laboratory  to  an 
admiring  but  ignorant  young  lady,  as 
if  to  say,  "  Wonderful,  isn't  it,  that 
anybody  should  understand  all  about 
these  things  ?  Yet  I  do,  although  I 
won't  attempt  to  explain  them  to 
you;  they  would  be  quite  beyond 
your  powers  of  apprehension." 

Burley,  then,  was  the  man  looked 
up  to  by  the  office  generally,  and 
the  difference  between  us  in  gene- 
ral estimation  was  increased  by  my 
mode  of  setting  to  work.  Although 
I  had  interfered  in  this  particular 
case  of  Cobbe  Smith's  retrenchment, 
my  usual  practice  was  to  avoid 
expressing  any  opinions  on  the 
papers  that  came  before  me,  but, 
while  requiring  that  everything 
should  be  sent  up,  contenting  my- 
self with  reading  them  carefully, 
and  seeking  personal  explanation  on 
points  not  clear  from  the  different 
clerks,  and  finally  supporting  the 
proposal  put  forward  in  each  case 
for  disposing  of  it  by  attaching  my 
initials.  And  while  I  took  this 
passive  part,  the  experienced  Burley 
was  making  play  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  sending  out  blank  forms  broad- 
east  throughout  the  army  to  be 
fllled  up,  and  calling  for  returns 
right  and  left.  One  in  particular 
was  considered  a  triumph  of  inge- 
nuity,— a  daily  return  of  the  market 
price  of  every  kind  of  food  and  sup- 
plies at  every  station  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  These  were  laid  on  Bur- 
ley's  table  every  morning,  and  a 
staff  of  six  extra  clerks  was  sanc- 
tioned to  overhaul  them  and  strike 
an  average.  "  The  saving  will  cover 
the  outlay  over  and  over  again," 
said    Burley,   when   getting    LowL 


Stowe  to  sanction  the  application  to 
the  Treasury  for  these  clerks  ;  "  this 
plan  will  put  all  the  local  disbuisers 
on  the  qui  vive  when  they  see  how 
closely  all  their  proceedings  are 
watched.  It  is  sure  to  prevent  irregu- 
larities, and  lead  to  economy.  Why, 
it  was  only  last  week  that  we  found 
out  that  the  controller  at  Liffeytown 
was  charging  three-halfpence  for  eggs 
when  they  were  being  quoted  for 
three-farthings  at  Brogeda.  Think 
of  the  saving  in  this  item  only  1 
Depend  upon  it,  my  lord,  if  you 
want  economy,  you  must  hold  a  firm 
grasp  over  things,  and  let  men  feel 
that  they  are  looked  after.  And 
you  can't  have  real  control  without 
having  the  accounts  and  returns  on 
your  own  table,  to  check  with  your 
o'wn  eyes." 

It  was  in  this  view  that  he  organ- 
ised  his  Movable  Store  Examina- 
tion Branch,  to  which  every  store- 
keeper in  the  army  sent  up  a  weekly 
return,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
purchase  stores  until  it  was  proved 
that  the  articles  in  demand  could 
not  be  procured  from  some  other 
station.  This  arrangement  led  to  a 
lively  movement  of  dry  goods  about 
the  country,  pickaxes  flowing  from 
Pigtown  to  Paymouth,  with  a  return 
ebb  of  barrack  chairs  and  picketing 
chains,  and  other  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles. The  troops  used  to  grumble 
at  the  delay  in  getting  what  they 
wanted,  but  the  office  did  not  mind 
that ;  and  when  our  branch,  now  very 
mild  and  subdued,  ventured  to  hint 
that  the  carriage  of  these  stores  up 
and  down  the  kingdom  must  cost 
something,  we  were  told  that  there 
was  nothing  so  costly  as  keeping  up 
stores  that  were  not  wanted.  More- 
over Burley  wrote  a  minute  sug- 
gesting that  the  duty  of  conveying 
these  stores  from  one  port  to  another 
might  usefully  be  placed  on  the 
Navy,  and  proposing  that  before  any 
of  her  Mfyest/s  sMps  left  harbour, 
the  captain  should  inquire  of  the 
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local  controller  whether  he  had  any 
stores  to  ship  for  the  next  port.  In 
this  way,  said  Burley,  the  cruising 
groonda  of  the  Channel  squadron 
might  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  service,  and 
an  important  reform  effected  with- 
out any  charge  to  the  State.  How- 
ever, the  Admiralty  sent  us  back 
such  a  letter  that  he  did  not  press 
the  point 

Meanwhile  Burley  was  rather  a 
popular  fellow  in  the  office,  for  all 
this  work  set  a  lot  of  promotion 
going.  What  with  this  new  Daily 
Price  Current  Sub  -  Branch  of  six 
clerks,  with  young  Meddell  (a  fellow 
of  infinite  persiBtence)  at  the  head 
of  it  on  a  step  of  acting  rank :  four 
clerks  extra  for  the  Movable  Store 


Examination  Branch,  put  in  charge 
of  McMuddell,  an  officer  of  long 
standing  in  the  office,  whose  in- 
fluence indeed  pervaded  every  part 
of  it,  and  seven  clerks  for  the  addi- 
tional correspondence  arising  out  of 
Burley  generally,  the  S.  Gs.,  who 
got  the  lion's  share  of  these  good 
things,  had  a  fine  time  of  it ;  while 
my  branch,  which  heretofore  had 
justly  prided  itself  on  receiving 
more  letters  than  any  other — that 
is,  if  you  counted  pay-sheets  and 
muster-rolls  among  the  letters — was 
now  left  altogether  behind  in  the 
race,  and  felt,  as  I  have  said,  pro- 
portionally depressed,  having  evi- 
dently no  confidence  in  me,  but 
looking  to  Burley  as  the  real  head 
of  affairs. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. — ^DOMESTIC. 


Meanwhile,  this  close  attention 
to  official  duty,  however  inadequate 
the  result,  involved  a  considerable 
change  in  the  mode  of  home -life. 
Hitherto  my  Parliamentary  engage- 
ments had  not  interfered  with  this, 
and  our  time  had  been  passed  much 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  all  the 
other  idle  people  in  London.  A 
yoimg  couple  with  enough  to  live  on, 
especially  if  the  wife  is  lady-like  and 
pretty,  and  the  husband  a  gentle- 
man and  an  M.P.,  may  soon  have 
pretty  much  their  choice  of  society, 
and  as  the  season  advanced  we 
found  ourselves  floating  on  the  tide 
of  &shionable  dissipation,  the  days 
and  nights  consumed  in  the  stereo- 
typed occupations  which  do  duty  for 
amusement,  the  mornings  in  trying 
to  overtake  the  night's  sleep  lost ;  a 
sort  of  life  fascinating  enough  at  first, 
but  unspeakably  tedious  as  it  went 
on.  I  confess,  therefore,  it  was  with 
a  great  sense  of  relief  that  I  could 
now  plead  official  engagements  as 
an  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  the 
varied  monotony. of  this  perpetual 


racket.  To  be  sure  one  had  not  to 
say  very  much  in  the  House,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  be  there  a  great 
deal,  especially  for  divisions,  and  at 
any  rate  it  was  impossible  to  go 
down  to  the  War  Office  of  a  morn- 
ing &esh  for  business  if  you  had 
been  up  all  the  night  standing 
about  in  stuffy  drawing-rooms.  So 
we  withdrew  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  gay  world,  my  little  wife  be- 
ing indeed  more  in  need  of  rest  than 
I  was.  The  morning  ride  could  still 
be  generally  managed,  or,  if  I  was 
kept  away,  Tom  Strickland  and  one 
of  his  sisters  would  generally  call 
to  escort  Eva  and  Sybil — for  the 
latter  had  now  joined  us ;  while  the 
necessity  for  making  contingent  ap- 
pointments for  meeting  each  other, 
whenever  the  ladies  set  off  to  go  any- 
where alone,  added  a  zest  to  the 
business  of  life. 

Another  change  made  was  that 
Eva  should  now  take  over  the  house- 
keeping, for  so  far  the  transfer  of 
functions  contemplated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  had  not  been 
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carried  out  I  oughty  no  doubt,  to 
have  looked  after  the  matter  more 
closely,  and  helped  my  little  wife 
in  her  first  efforts,  but  somehow 
the  time  passed  go  quickly  in  en- 
gagements, real  or  fancied,  that 
things  had  been  allowed  to  take  care 
of  themselves;  and  attention  was 
first  called  to  the  state  of  the  case 
by  a  letter  from  St  Leger  &  Gem- 
oU,  the  Leatherby  bankers,  appris- 
ing me  that  my  account  with  them 
wasconsiderablyoverdrawn.  Where- 
upon I  asked  Eva  for  her  cheque- 
book, which,  however,  did  not  throw 
much  light  on  the  matter,  inasmuch 
as  she  had  not  filled  up  the  counter- 
foils. 

*'  My  dear  Eva,  what  is  the  use 
of  keeping  the  cheque-book  in  this 
way  %  Here  is  ever  so  much  money 
paid  away,  and  no  means  of  telling 
who  it  has  gone  to ! " 

Eva  looked  very  sad  over  it.  "  I 
am  very  sorry,"  she  said, ''  but  I  did 
not  understand  about  this  filling  up 
the — ^this  bit  of  paper  that  remains 
after  you  tear  off  the  cheque.  I 
thought  it  would  not  matter,  so 
long  as  the  money  was  properly 
paid;  besides  the  people  seemed 
quite  satisfied.'* 

''My  dear  Eva,  you  must  have 
seen  me  making  out  cheques  by  the 
dozen,  and  might  have  learned  by 
this  time  how  it  was  done.  How- 
ever, I  suppose  you  have  got  the 
receipts  for  aU  the  payments,  so  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  out  in  that  way 
what  has  become  of  the  money." 

''  I  think  I  have,  at  any  rate  for 
most  of  them,"  Eva  replied,  and 
going  to  the  writing-table,  she 
turned  out  the  contents  of  the 
drawer;  notes,  invitations,  pro- 
grammes of  dances,  a  good  many 
bills,  and  a  few  tradesmen's  re- 
ceipts. "  Here  is  everything  I 
have  got,"  she  said ;  ''  I  always  put 
everything  about  business  into  this 
drawer,  so  that  I  can  find  it  again 
if  I  want  it." 


''And  a  very  business-like  arrange- 
ment it  certainly  is ;  but,  my  dear 
Eva,  these  receipts  won't  explain 
the  overdrawing  of  the  Leatherby 
account ;  my  balance  at  Gemellus 
was  about  three  times  as  much  as 
these  come  to.  Are  you  sure  you 
took  receipts  for  all  the  bills  you 
have  paid  1" 

Eva  thought  she  had,  but  was 
not  quite  clear  on  the  subject,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
await  the  banker's  account  showing 
to  whom  the  cheques  had  been 
paid.  The  account  however,  when 
it  came  two  days  later,  did  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject, 
for  all  the  cheques  were  chaiged  as 
paid  to  bearer,  and  so  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  get  Eva 
to  guess  out  the  items  from  the 
amounts.  Unfortunately  mere  in- 
spection of  these  figures  did  not 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject,  for 
they  were  almost  all  for  round  sums^ 
mostly  twenty  pounds. 

"I  confess  I  can't  understand 
this  account,  Eva :  surely  the 
butcher's  and  baker's  bills  can't 
amount  to  exactly  twenty  pounds 
every  month.  There  must  be  some 
mistake  here.  Gome,  Eva,  look  at 
this  account,  and  try  and  recollect 
what  it  is  all  about" 

Eva  looked  puzzled,  and  re- 
mained silent  for  some  time,  poring 
over  the  account ;  at  last  she  bright- 
ened up.   ; 

"  Of  course !  now  I  recollect  all 
about  it.  I  didn't  give  these 
cheques  to  the  butcher  or  the  baker, 
or  these  people.  I  gave  them  to 
cook,  and  she  paid  them.  Thaf  s 
what  it  was." 

"  I  think  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  better  if  you  had  paid  them 
yourself  direct.  However,  provided 
they  get  their  money  all  right  it 
does  not  much  matter.  But  how 
about  the  receipts  1  Hasn't  the 
cook  made  them  over  to  you?" 

"I  don't  think  the  tradespeople 
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eend  in  accounts  on  pieces  of  paper. 
They  eend  in  books.  That  is  quite 
the  T^ular  plan,  I  know;  Mrs 
Hcnies  used  to  hare  her  trades- 
men's books — ^little  dirty  red  books 
— and  so  has  Mrs  Lowder."  And 
as  this  coincidence  struck  her^  Eva 
looked  quite  happy. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  love, 
only  see  that  they  sign  for  pay- 
ments in  their  books,  just  as  other 
people  do  on  their  bills.  But,  after 
all,  this  does  not  explain  why  the 
money  should  have  been  all  in 
round  numbers.  We  can't  have 
eaten  exactly  twenty  pounds'  worth 
of  meat  every  month,  or  exactly 
the  same  value  in  groceries." 

"  Why  no,  of  course  not  But, 
don't  you  see,  I  gave  cook  these 
cheques,  and  she  paid  the  different 
people." 

"  And  put  the  difference  in  her 
pocket  1" 

"  No,  Charlie ;  how  absurd  you 
are !  She  wanted  money  to  pay  for 
the  things  she  got  herself.  You 
can't  get  everything  from  the  gro- 
cer's, you  know." 

"  What  things  1" 

"  Oh,  Tesfiy  I  can't  remember  at 
this  moment ;  but  she  mentions  a 
number  of  things  she  wants  when 
she  comes  for  orders— dusters,  and 
pudding-doths,  and  brandy  for  the 
puddings,  and  all  sorts  of  things." 

''But,  even  taking  in  this  mis- 
cellaneous account  of  the  cook's,  I 
still  don't  see  why  our  expenditure 
should  come  out  exactly  at  these 
round  sums." 

"Oh,  how  tiresome  you  are, 
Charlie !  Of  course  I  don't  mean 
that.  But  cook  says  her  account 
comes  to  so  much,  and  that  she 
wants  some  money  to  go  on  with,  so 
I  give  her  a  cheque,  and  she  keeps 
anything  there  is  over  till  next 
time." 

"  Well,  but  does  she  furnish  you 
with  an  account  of  these  compli- 
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catcd  transactions?  are  all  these 
balances  carried  forward  and  brought 
on,  and  all  these  mysterious  items 
for  brandy,  and  pudding-cloths,  and 
80  forth?" 

"  She  does  not  keep  an  account 
exactly,  but  she  tells  me  all  about  it 
when  she  comes  for  orders ;  I  can't 
say  I  can  follow  her  a  bit,  she  coimts 
so  fast:  but  I  try  to  look  wise  as  if 
I  understood  her,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  all  right." 

I  sent  for  the  cook  and  asked  to 
see  the  tradesmen's  books,  which,  of 
course,  were  not  then  available,  but 
would  be  sent  for.  About  her  own 
accounts  it  seemed  useless  to  speak, 
as  nothing  could  be  inferred  about 
them  in  the  absence  of  the  others. 
As  I  walked  thoughtfully  up  and 
down  the  room,  while  Eva  sat  fur- 
tively watching  me,  I  doubt  not  she 
fancied  I  was  silently  blaming  her. 
In  truth  I  blamed  myself  a  great  deal 
more  for  so  inconsiderately  placing 
this  burden  of  housekeeping  upon 
her,  without  giving  any  help  or  ad- 
vice, or  watching  its  progress  as  time 
went  on.  But  I  had  always  been 
busy  in  a  certain  way,  so  far  that 
every  hour  brought  engagements  or 
occupation  of  some  sort,  and  as  no- 
thing had  happened  to  caU  for  notice, 
things  had  been  allowed  to  take 
their  course.  And  thus  already  our 
housekeeping  had  got  into  a  mess, 
and  the  fault  was  mine,  for  I  might 
have  known  exactly  what  would 
happen  if  it  were  left  to  my  guile- 
less little  wife's  unaided  inexperi- 
ence. 

But  clearly  we  must  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  for  things  could  not  go  on 
for  ever  in  this  way.  And  prudence 
whispered  the  wisest  course.  Beauty, 
and  grace,  and  amiability  would  not 
alone  suffice  for  a  perfect  household. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  well-ordered 
home,  my  little  wife  must  take  her 
share  of  the  family  duties,  and 
learn  the  ways  of  ordinary  prudent 
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housekeeping.  So  young  as  she 
is,  so  easily  moulded  her  pliant 
disposition,  these  habits  should  not 
be  difficult  to  acquire.  Clearly,  then, 
the  proper  course  is  to  help  her  in 
this  matter,  till  she  can  run  alone ; 
to  do  things  for  her  till  she  can  do 
them  for  hersel£  This  is  what  I 
ought  to  have  done  during  the 
winter  at  Leatherby,  instead  of  tak- 
ing all  the  work  myself  to  save  Era 
trouble,  putting  off  the  evil  day. 
However,  there  onght  to  be  no  more 
procrastination.  It  would  be  a  ter- 
riUe  nuisance,  no  doubt,  especially 
just  now  when  I  was  just  putting 
on  official  harness,  but  the  trouble 
would  lessen  daily  as  Eva  came  to 
understand  these  things,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  in  a  year  or  two 
she  should  not  be  able  to  manage 
just  as  well  as  other  housekeepers. 

Such  were  the  promptings  of  pru- 
dence while  I  paced  the  room  after 
the  cook's  retreat  to  the  lower  re- 
gions. But  the  prospect  of  spending 
an  hour  a-day  over  small  house- 
keeping details  seemed  unutterably 
dismal,  while  pseudo  -  conscience 
whispered  a  caution  against  giving 
up  so  much  time  to  petty  private 
business.  Better  do  one  Uiing  pro- 
perly than  attempt  perfection  all 
roimd.  The  office  needed  all  my 
time,  if  business  there  was  ever 
to  be  mastered.  What  are  a  few 
pounds  saved  in  small  household  eco- 
nomies if  saved  at  a  sacrifice  of  the 
great  work  in  hand  1  This  specious 
reasoning  prevailed,  and  the  upshot 
was  an  arrangement  come  to  that  Eva 
should  not  be  bothered  with  accoimts 
at  all,  but  should  bring  all  her  bills  to 
me  and  I  would  discharge  them.  But 
neither  of  us  was  really  satisfied  at 
heart  with  the  plan.  I  knew  that  I 
was  thus  encouraging  my  little  wife's 
besetting  infirmity,  and  that  we  were 
making  a  false  step  at  the  threshold 
of  our  married  life.  She  too  had, 
in  more  or  less  dim  sort,  a  sense  of 


duty  evaded— of  her  scheme  of  life 
being  incomplete.  But  if  I  was  weak 
enough  to  take  the  way  that  promised 
most  present  ease,  what  more  nat- 
ural than  that  she  should  wish  to 
follow  it)  Yet  as  I  walked  down 
to  the  office  I  was  oppressed  with 
a  conscious  feeling  that  we  had 
taken  another  step  towards  two  se- 
parate paths  in  life,  while  in  the 
due  avoidance  which  henceforth 
occurred  of  aU  talk  about  house- 
hold business  might  be  traced  the 
origin  of  that  feding  of  reserve  on 
her  part  which  now  and  again  began 
to  manifest  itself. 

Keeds  not  be  said  that  the  new 
scheme  really  came  to  nought.  A 
busy  official,  who  tries  to  combine 
a  life  of  work  with  one  of  pleasure, 
with  all  its  engagements  and  dis- 
tractions, every  hour  engaged  in 
some  way  or  other,  never  does  find 
time  to  look  after  his  private  busi- 
ness, much  less  his  wife's;  and 
beyond  drawing  cheques  when  Eva 
came  with  bills,  and  occasionally 
looking  at  my  banker^s  book,  the 
squaring  of  accounts,  including  those 
of  the  cook,  was  indefinitely  de- 
ferred; how  many  bi^^  remained 
tinpaid  I  did  not  inquire. 

Eventually  the  cook's  case  was 
disposed  of  in  another  way.  It  was 
on  the  occasion  of  an  eventful  dinner- 
party. Our  little  dinner-parties, 
indeed,  were  not  unifonnly  success- 
ful, for,  owing  perhaps  to  my  own 
irregularity  of  hours  induced  by 
Parliamentary  life,  the  household 
had  already  got  somehow  out  of 
gear,  and  dinner  could  seldom  be 
depended  upon  within  an  hour  of 
the  appointed  time ;  while  Eva,  on 
my  remonstrating,  said  cook  looked 
at  her  so  strangely  she  was  afraid  to 
go  down  to  the  kitchen  and  find  fault. 
I,  too,  felt  ashamed  to  make  a  fuss, 
being  so  often  unptmctual  myself; 
besides,  it  would  be  inexcusable  to 
be  out  of  temper  when  both  Sybil 
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and  Era  were  ready  to  sit  with  im- 
perturbable patience  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, divinely  dressed,  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  if  dinner  were  a 
matter  of  supreme  indifference ;  ready 
indeed,  if  it  was  an  opera  night,  to 
start  off  when  the  carriage  came 
round  without  waiting  for  dinner  at 
alL  If  these  two  fragile  creatures 
could  do  without  food,  it  would  be 
disgraceful  in  me,  a  strong  man  and 
a  soldier,  to  be  put  out  by  such  a 
trifling  matter;  and  except  that  occa- 
sionally a  dish  or  two  ordered  did 
not  ma^e  its  appearance  at  all,  being 
reported  to  ])e  spoiled,  the  cook, 
when  she  did  send  the  dinner  up, 
generally  sent  it  up  welL 

One  rather  absurd  incident  oc- 
curred about  this  time.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  we  should  give  two 
small  dinner-parties  each  of  eight 
persona  on  succeeding  days.  Coming 
home  rather  late  on  the  first  evening, 
I  hurried  up-stairs  to  dress,  and  was 
descending  to  the  drawing-room 
when  the  servant  stopped  me  on 
the  landing  to  say  that  there  were 
fifteen  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the 
drawing-room,  including  Miss  Bar- 
ton. WeU,  why  should  there  not 
be  1  I  asked,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment the  details  of  the  programme. 
Because  (if  I  pleased)  mistress  had 
ordered  the  table  to  be  laid  for  eight, 
and  everything  had  been  got  ready 
accordingly.  Then  what  had  hap- 
pened became  cle».  However,  under 
the  circumstances,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  tell  the  man  to 
lengthen  the  table  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  entering  the  drawing- 
room  to  endeavour  to  amuse  the 
company  till  dinner  was  announced, 
which  event  happened  about  fifty 
minutes  after  the  proper  time.  The 
bill  of  £(ire  proved  of  course  some- 
what inadequate,  and  the  attend- 
ance also ;  but  when  I  explained  to 
those  near  me  that,  in  fact,  we  had 
expected  to  have  the  pleasure  of 


seeing  them  by  instalments,  but  that 
there  had  evidently  been  a  mistake 
in  the  date  of  the  invitations,  the 
explanation  was  received  very  good- 
humouredly  by  everybody  except 
old  Lady  Grampus,  who  evi- 
dently considered  that  an  afficont 
had  been  put  upon  her,  and  was 
disposed  to  sniff  throughout  the 
evening,  more  especially  when  she 
learnt  what  was  the  nature  of  Mr 
Herries'  profession,  for  he  and  his 
wife  were  among  those  who  came  on 
the  wrong  day.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  table  they  appeared  to  get  on 
wonderfully  weU  under  the  circum- 
stances, owing  probably  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Tom  Strickland,  who  was 
a  capital  talker,  although  Eva  was 
dimly  conscious  that  something-  had 
gone  wrong.  When  we  came  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  later  in  the  evening, 
after  every  one  had  left,  Eva  was 
sure  that  she  had  named  the  right 
days.  At  any  rate,  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  scold  her. 

The  other  misadventure,  which 
led  to  the  cook's  retirement  above 
referred  to,  was  a  more  serious  one. 
There  was  again  a  small  party  im- 
pending, when  coming  home  a  few 
minutes  before  the  dinner-hour  I  was 
kept  waiting  some  time  at  the  door, 
neither  knocker  nor  bell  producing 
any  response,  till  bethinking  me 
that  I  had  the  latch-key  in  my 
pocket  I  let  myself  in.  Eva  was  in 
the  drawing-room  looking  excited 
and  anxious.  "  Oh,  Charlie ! "  she 
cried,  ''  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come 
back — cook's  in  a  fit.  She  looked 
very  strange  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  didn't 
seem  to  understand  what  was  said 
to  her,  and  just  now  Annette  came 
running  up  to  say  that  she  had 
fallen  down  in  a  fit  Poor  thing,  it 
seems  so  dreadful!  whatever  is  to 
be  done 1 " 

Such  was  the  account  delivered 
in  broken  accents  as  we  descended 
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to  the  lower  regions,  Barrett  the 
man,  it  was  explsoned,  having  gone 
to  fetch  a  doctor. 

The  scene  in  the  kitchen  was  cer- 
tainly enough  to  alarm  a  young 
housekeeper,  especially  on  the  eve 
of  a  dinner-party.  The  table  was 
covered  with  the  litter  incidental  to 
the  occasion :  on  one  side  stood  the 
respectable  widow  who  had  been  en- 
gaged temporarily  during  a  vacancy 
in  the  scullery  department,  holding 
on  to  a  chair  and  staring  us  gravely 
in  the  face ;  on  the  other  was  An- 
nette gazing  horror-stricken  at  the 
stout  figure  of  the  cook,  who  lay  re- 
cumbent as  regards  her  legs  and 
body,  her  head  and  shoulders  sup- 
ported by  the  dresser,  breathing 
stertorously,  the  silence  broken  only 
by  the  click  of  the  jack,  which  bore 
a  saddle  of  mutton  pursuing  its  me- 
chanical rotation  in  neglect  before 
the  fire. 

The  nature  of  the  situation  was 
of  course  readily  apprehended,  even 
without  the  clue  afforded  by  the 
spirituous  vapour  which  pervaded 
the  place.  The  widow  lady,  indeed, 
when  appealed  to,  declined  to  afford 
explanation.  Her  mouth  opened 
several  times,  as  if  about  to  give 
utterance,  but  apparently  she  thought 
better  of  it,  and  continued  to  regard 
us  with  a  smiling  stare,  looking  like 
a  seedy  waxwork  figure,  and  hold- 
ing on  steadily  by  the  chair.  The 
cook  was  past  explanation.  On 
being  shaken  she  opened. her  eyes, 
but  speedily  relapsed  into  slumber. 

"  jS^o  doubt  about  it,"  I  remarked, 
rising  fo)m  the  kneeling  position  in 
which  I  had  conducted  my  diag- 
nosis of  the  case.  "  The  woman's 
dead " 

"  Dead ! "  cried  Eva. 

f'Dead  drunk,  I  was  going  to 
say,  my  dear,  if  you  had  allowed  me 
to  finish  my  sentence." 

The  situation  was  sufi&ciently  ab- 
surd, albeit  disgusting  into  the  bar- 


gain. The  widow  was  sufficiently 
composed  to  be  guided,  with  Bar- 
rett's help  when  he  returned  with 
the  doctor  (whose  aid  we  did  not  re- 
quire) to  the  door,  whence  having 
been  assisted  down  the  steps,  still 
smiling  fixedly,  we  left  her  to  pur- 
sue her  way  homeward,  an  operation 
which  she  effected  slowly  by  means 
of  the  area-railings,  although  appar- 
ently much  embarrassed  by  the  fre- 
quent gaps  in  their  friendly  support. 
The  worthy  soul  in  the  excitement 
of  parting  forgot  her  little  basket, 
which  we  afterwards  found  in  a  cor- 
ner covered  with  a  rusty  black  apron, 
containing  selected  samples  of  the 
bill  of  fare  for  the  day  in  the  form 
of  salmon,  lamb-cutlets,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  vdth  a  packet  of  tea  and 
about  a  pound  of  butter  thrown  in 
by  way  of  make-weight.  The  cook 
was  not  BO  easily  disposed  of,  but 
Barrett  and  I  dragged  her  into  the 
scullery,  where  she  was  left  to  pur- 
sue her  slumbers  in  peace.  I  could 
not  help  thinking  at  the  time  that 
if  old  Burley  had  chanced  to  see  me 
thus  engaged,  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  a  moral  triumph  ever 
afterwards,  and  that  I  should  not 
like  to  have  been  discovered  even 
by  little  Koundhand,  my  private 
secretary,  who  was  coming  to 
dinner.  Meanwhile  it  was  too 
late  to  send  notice  to  our  guests, 
and  all  that  could  be  done  was  for 
Barrett  to  tell  the  coachman  as  each 
carriage  drove  up,  that  the  party 
was  unavoidably  put  off  through 
sudden  sickness  in  the  household ; 
while  Eva,  by  writing  by  that  night's 
post  to  each  guest  to  say  Uie  sick  per- 
son was  the  cook,  anticipated  the  fire 
of  anxious  inquiries  next  morning. 
Let  me  conclude  this  episode  by 
adding  that  the  cook  took  herself 
off  next  morning  before  anybody 
else  was  up,  and  was  never  heard  of 
again,  when,  as  may  be  supposed, 
all  the  tradesmen  came  to  say  thai 
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they  had  neyer  been  paid  anything, 
and  certainly  their  books  were  in- 
nocent of  receipts.  Of  course  the 
delinquent  might  have  been  found 
If  I  had  set  the  police  to  work,  and 
{Hooecuted  into  the  bargain ;  but  aU 
this  would  have  inyolved  trouble 
and  time,  to  say  nothing  of  publicity. 
I  did  not  fancy  the  notion  of  Eva 
being  cross-examined  in  the  witness 
box  upon  her  method  of  household 
management,  and  after  all  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  prove  the  pay- 
ment of  the  cheques  to  the  retir- 
ing official ;  so,  like  many  another 
of   my  fellow -British  subjects,  I 


shirked  my  duty  as  a  citizen,  paid 
the  bills,  and  let  the  matter  drop. 
Looking  over  the  books  cursorily,  it 
appeared  that  Eva  and  myself  must 
have  consumed  on  the  average  about 
three  pounds  of  butcher's  meat  and 
a  couple  of  quarts  of  nulk  daily,  and 
that  Sybil's  appetite  was  equally 
healthy. 

Eva  was  greatly  discomposed  by 
this  incident,  and  very  disheartened 
and  depressed  in  spirits  about  it  for 
some  days;  but  the  real  blame  I 
knew  was  mine,  for  placing  on  her 
all  at  once  a  burden  greater  than  she 
could  bear. 


CHAFTER  XXX. — THE  OFFICE   FINDS  SOMETHINO   TO   DO. 


Meanwhile  official  matters  went 
on  pretty  much  as  usual.  General 
politics  became  interesting  towards 
the  end  of  the  session,  it  being  a 
nice  question,  and  hotly  debated  in 
the  press  and  the  clubs  and  over  Lon- 
don dinner-tables,  whether  we  (the 
Government)  should  pull  through 
the  session.  The  general  impres- 
sion seemed  to  be  that  we  should 
not,  or  that  if  we  did  our  longer 
stay  of  office  would  be  due  to  Uie 
forbearance  of  the  Opposition,  or, 
to  speak  more  strictly,  to  their  in- 
difference or  disinclination  to  suc- 
ceed us,  the  fact  being  that  par- 
ties and  opinions  had  now  got 
mixed  up  together  in  miscellaneous 
fashion,  and  that  the  Opposition  had 
no  specific  principle  on  hand  on 
which  to  bmld  up  a  definite  plat- 
form. But  things  being  in  this 
state  the  time  was  not  very  propiti- 
ous for  raising  any  great  army  ques- 
tions. The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  clearly  to  avoid  big  sub- 
jects which  the  Opposition  might 
take  hold  of^  and  so  the  various 
muddy  elements  which  had  been 
stirred  up  during  previous  sessions 
were  now  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bot- 


tom of  the  administrative  river,  leav- 
ing a  clear  stream  of  routine  to  run 
undisturbedabove.  And  Lord  Stowe 
was  quite  the  man  for  the  occasion. 
He  made  indeed  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  regular  bow-wow 
style,  about  the  great  importance  of 
the  department  committed  to  his 
care,  and  the  anxious  consideration 
he  was  giving  to  the  subject  of 
the  best  mode  of  following  out  the 
path  of  army  reform  entered  upon 
by  his  predecessor,  Mr  Thorowcome, 
the  loss  of  whose  services  to  the 
country  at  this  juncture  could 
hardly  be  over-estimated;  how,  final- 
ly, he  must  claim  the  indulgence 
of  their  lordships  and  the  country 
during  the  time  necessary  for  mak- 
ing himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  various  details  of  this  great 
branch  of  the  Administration.  Lis- 
tening to  this  speech,  I  thought 
that  the  looked-for  opportunity  was 
about  to  come  at  last.  Here  were 
the  hour  and  the  man.  I  should 
now  have  my  coveted  chance  of 
pulling  the  administrative  wires. 
But  looking  at  Bracton,  who  was 
sitting  beside  me  on  the  steps  of 
the  throne,  I  noticed  that  this  ex- 
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perienced  official  was  smiling  sarcas- 
tically with,  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
while  an  expression  escaped  him 
in  undertone  which  sounded  very 
much  like  *' darned  old  humbug." 
And  I  confess  that  my  heart  sank 
within  me  when  our  chief,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  a  noble  lord  on 
Opposition  benches,  said  that  the 
Government,  in  consideration  of  the 
greet  expense  attending  them,  esti- 
mated by  that  distinguished  official. 
Sir  Mordaunt  Burley,  to  amount  to 
£57,666,  Hs.  3d.,  and  considering 
also  that  great  experience  had  al- 
ready been  acquired  by  the  troops 
from  the  outlay  on  previous  occa- 
sions,  did  not  propose  to  carry  out 
any  autunmal  mancBUvres  during 
the  present  year. 

This  was  the  first  intimation 
we  understrappers  had  been  given 
on  the  subject,  although  Bracton 
whispered  to  me  that  he  had  guessed 
as  much.  But  the  Government  in 
throwing  out  this  sop  to  the  econ- 
omists, miscalculated  the  extent  of 
public  feeling  on  the  subject.  In- 
terest in  army  affairs  generally 
might  have  died  away,  but  people 
had  got  to  look  on  autumnal  man- 
oeuvres as  an  institution,  and  such 
an  outcry  was  raised  by  the  press 
of  both  parties,  the  IHal  taking 
the  lead,  that  Bracton  very  soon 
received  instructions  to  announce 
in  the  Commons  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  them  out,  and  that 
the  great  open  country  of  Arrow- 
down  in  Yewcestershire  had  been 
selected  for  the  scene  of  operations. 

Then  began  a  scene  of  vnld 
energy  in  our  establishment  in  Fall 
MalL  Weeks  before  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  mimic  campaign, 
while  the  troops  were  resting  peace- 
fully in  their  quarters,  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  interest  being  taken  on 
their  behalf,  while  all  the  generals 
and  staff  officers  in  the  kingdom 
still  remained  in  anxious  expectancy 


whether  or  not  they  should  be 
selected  for  commands,  we  in  Pall 
Mall  were  hard  at  work,  reporting, 
minuting,  telegraphing,  estimating, 
doing  everybody  else's  work  in 
fact^  and  our  own  a  great  many 
times  over.  Burley  especially  was 
in  his  element.  Having  learnt  that 
the  Quartermaster  -  General's  office 
had  sent  down  some  staff  officers  to 
survey  the  ground,  Burley  there- 
upon despatched  a  full  Controller 
and  three  assistants  to  the  scene  of 
action  to  report  on  the  resources  of 
the  district,  and  the  best  mode  of 
procuring  supplies ;  and  when  the 
simple  people  of  those  remote  parts 
saw  this  second  body  of  officers  ca- 
reering in  handsome  imiforms  over 
the  country,  they  were  quite  puzzled 
to  know  which  of  the  two  were  the 
" real  soldiers,"  beingfinally  disposed, 
however,  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  controllers,  who  came  out  much 
the  stronger  of  the  two  in  the  way 
of  caparisoned  chargers  and  serv- 
ants. Next  came  the  question  how 
the  suppHes  were  to  be  furnished. 
Some  one  in  the  office  ventured  to 
suggest  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
plan  to  allow  the  local  staff  to  pur- 
chase the  required  supplies  on  the 
spot  Yewcestershire  contained 
over  half  a  million  of  people,  so  that 
although  Arrowdown  was  a  rather 
wild  spot  there  ought  not  to  bo 
much  difficulty  in  feeding  the  extra 
twenty  thousand  or  so  who  would 
be  there  on  the  occasion.  But 
Burley  was  down  at  once  sharply 
on  this  officious  person,  and  proved 
to  demonstration  in  a  minute  of 
forty-seven  paragraphs,  with  an  ap- 
pendix of  several  pages  of  tabular 
figures,  collected  £rom  his  Daily  Price 
Current  Beports,  and  to  compile 
which  four  extra  clerks  had  been 
sanctioned  for  three  weeks  at  eight- 
and-sixpence  per  diem— charge  de- 
bited to  vote  17  of  the  army  esti- 
mates," Head,  Movement  of  Troops — 
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Subhead,  Miscellaneons;**  he  showed 
^conclusively,  I  say,  from  this  array 
of  facta  and  figures,  that  meat  could 
he  laid  down  on  the  Yewcestershire 
uplands  by  contract  from  London 
at  3.746  farthings  a  pound  cheaper 
than  it  could  be  bought  at  Stamp- 
ton  market,  whereby  a  saving  would 
accrue  during  the  manoeuvres  of 
£1152,  8s.  6jfod.  He  might 
hare  added  that  there  would  be  a 
still  further  saving  by  dispensing 
with  the  manoeuvres  altogether. 

It  was  only  natural  that  my  people 
— ^the  P.  G.  Branch — should  feel 
rather  disgusted  at  being  left  out  of 
all  the  fun,  for  we  had  neither  uni- 
forms nor  chai^ers  among  us,  and 
no  excuse  for  interfering.  Eueteen, 
the  head  derk,  suggested  that  we 
should  not  be  doing  our  duty  if 
we  did  not  do  something  also,  and 
uiged  that  this  was  a  case  clear- 
ly contemplated  by  the  warrant — 
clause  about  considering  the  matter 
from  a  financial  point  of  view,  &c. — 
and  that  we  ought  at  least  to  send 
down  a  couple  of  clerks  to  watch 
proceedings;  but  the  proposal  fell 
through. 

Meanwhile  the  other  side — ^by 
which  I  mean  the  S.  G.  Branch — 
were  making  great  play.  The  con- 
tracts  for  the  food  and  forage  re- 
quired during  the  manoeuvres  were 
iOl  completed,  and  a  really  beauti- 


ful scheme  laid  down  for  their  dis- 
tribution. A  large  chart  was  first 
prepared  (compil^  firom  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  three  intelligent  young 
Engineer  officers  being  brought 
into  the  office  for  the  purpose),  with 
all  the  railway  lines  laid  down,  and 
little  coloured  squares  fiUed  in  at 
the  different  junctions  through 
which  the  troops  were  to  pass  on 
their  way  to  the  manoeuvres,  blue 
representing  mutton;  brown,  bread; 
yellow,  com ;  and  so  on.  The  con- 
tractor had  a  copy  of  this,  the  ori- 
ginal being  kept  on  Burley's  table. 
The  object  of  the  chart  will  be  at 
once  apparent.  A  few  hours  before 
the  troops  were  due  to  arrive,  say 
at  Tewcester,  the  local  control 
officer  would  telegraph  to  the  office 
in  Pall  Mall,  the  office  would  tele- 
graph to  the  contractor,  and  the 
contractor  would  send  off  the  sup- 
plies by  the  next  train,  so  that,  as 
Burley  said,  rubbing  his  hands — 
as  he  explained  the  nature  of  the 
map  to  Lord  Stowe,  who  had  in- 
vited all  the  heads  of  departments 
to  come  into  his  room  to  look  at  it 
— "  so  that  the  troops  will  get  their 
bread  hot  and  hot,  and  their  meat 
fresh  and  fresh,  and  the  depart- 
ment can  thus  keep  a  real,  an 
active,  an  effective  control,  my  lord, 
over  this  important  branch  of  the 
public  expenditure." 
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CHAPTER  L 


As  I  am  a  very  matteivof-fact 
man.  and  have  myaelf  frequenUy 
refused  to  accept  well-attested  anec- 
dotes because  they  contained  some- 
thing of  the  marvellous,  I  shall  not 
insist  on  every  reader  feeling  as 
awe-struck  as  I  was  by  the  adven- 
ture wliich  I  am  going  to  relate. 
Those  who  choose  may  use  proviso 
and  exception  as  to  the  character 
of  the  influence  to  which  I  was 
subject,  and  are  quite  welcome  to 
"explain  away''  the  puzzling  part 
of  the  story.  I  only  wish  that  I 
could  explain  it  away  to  my  own 
satisfaction,  for  it  makes  me  very 
uncomfortable  at  times;  and,  in- 
deed, I  am  taking  the  public  into 
my  confidence,  in  the  hope  that  some 
shrewd  person  may  satisfy  me  as  to 
everything  being  explicable  by  com- 
mon-sense and  natural  agencies. 
But  I  do  hope  that  I  may  be  im- 
plicitly trusted  as  regards  the  facts 
which  I  shall  state.  They,  at  least, 
have  been  carefully  recorded,  and  I 
will  answer  for  their  correctness  in 
every  particular.     Here  is  my  story. 

I  hold  an  appointment  in  a  pub- 
lic office  in  London,  and,  being  a 
bachelor,  have  hitherto  found  that 
I  could  get  on  pretty  comfortably 
on  my  income;  although  of  late 
years  I  have  heard  loud  complaints 
from  my  married  brothers  in  pens 
and  pounce  as  to  the  smallness  of 
the  pay,  and  although  I  have  felt 
occasionally  that  a  more  liberal  sal- 
ary would  have  been  convenient. 
However,  I  can't,  you  know,  make 
it  appear  that  I  am  very  badly  used 
when  Hatfield  manages  to  keep, 
and  tolerably  respectably  too^pru- 
dent,  steady  fellow,  Hatfield  ! — a 
wife  and  ten  children  on  the  same 
income;    and  Biddulph,  who  has 


not,  I  believe,  a  sixpence  of  private 
means,  does  with  a  like  sum  most 
creditably  support  a  sick  wife,  who 
has  always  a  doctor  in  pay,  fivo 
young  ones  getting  into  their  teens, 
and  his  mother  and  sister  to  boot. 
If  he  hadn't  his  mother  and  sister, 
R  says  he  must  have  kept  a  nurse 
for  his  wife  and  a  housekeeper,  so 
they  don't  increase  his  expenses, 
which  is  a  very  amiable  way  of  put- 
ting it :  indeed,  Biddulph  is  a  good, 
honest,  unpretending  fellow.  Well, 
these  examples,  and  some  others- 
hardly  less  strong,  of  what  the  sal- 
ary can  accompli^,  rather  preclude 
growls  from  me,  and,  as  I  said,  I 
manage  to  get  along,  and  have  done 
so  for  some  years,  for  I  am  a — ^well, 
a  middle-aged  man,  though  the  thing 
is  open  to  dispute,  and  I  don't  al- 
ways call  myself  so ;  only,  as  I  wish 
to  be  scrupulously  candid  on  this 
occasion,  I  decline  to  take  the  ben- 
efit of  the  doubt.  As  I  am  not  a 
politician,  nor  much  of  a  reading 
man,  have  little  taste  for  sport  (I 
don't  mind  skating  now  and  then, 
or  firing  into  a  flock  of  starlings  ia 
a  hard  Christmas),  and  am  not  very 
keen  or  sharp  at  whist,  or  very 
energetic  in  any  way,  I  set  myself 
down  as  an  uninteresting  person, 
and  feel  that  I  am  greatly  indebted 
to  those  who  are  my  friends,  and 
who  don't  object  to  my  company  ; 
because  I  rather  like  being  quietly 
sociable.  After  giving  this  account 
of  myself,  I  cannot  help  asking, 
rather  by  way  of  protest  than  from 
hope  of  getting  an  answer  from  the 
powers  appealed  to,  why  on  earth 
such  a  humdrum-  person  as  I  ant 
should  be  tormented  with  queer 
sights  and  revelations  which  I  don't 
understand  and  never  desired ;  and 
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why,  when  there  are  so  many  ima- 
ginatiye  people  in  the  world  who 
would  reyel  in  telling  such  a  story, 
all  the  trouble  of  it  should  be  im- 
posed on  poor  me.  However,  my 
luck  led  me  into  the  realm  of  &ncy, 
as  the  poets  call  it,  and  this  was  how 
the  thing  happened. 

The  little  holiday  which  I  can  pro- 
cure I  spend  at  tiie  seaside,  or  in 
the  country,  according  to  the  season. 
For  seyeral  summers  I  have  gone 
down  to  Scarborough  in  July,  not 
because  I  am  very  much  in  love 
with  the  place,  but  because  Lus- 
oombe  and  his  party  go  there  regu- 
larly, and  I,  haying  once  met  them 
there  by  accident,  now  go  there  an- 
nually to  meet  them  by  arrange- 
ment.  Luscombe  and  I  suit  each 
other.  We  are  both  constitutionally 
slow  men,  while  we  both  know  well 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  busi- 
ness. We  are  both  smokers,  and  so 
we  idle  away  our  holidays  without 
much  bodily  or  mental  effort,  and 
yet  are  company  for  each  other,  and, 
I  fancy,  enjoy  our  leisure  as  much 
as  most  people.  I  have  once  or  twice 
yisited  Luscombe  at  his  place  in  the 
!North  Biding  in  the  winter,  but  it 
is  at  Scarborough  that  I  have  seen 
most  of  him,  and  it  was  at  Scar- 
borough that  we  were  together  this 
summer.  The  Luscombes  come  oyer 
in  great  force — ^that  is  to  say,  they 
make  a  great  display  at  the  seaside. 
This  they  can  quite  afford  to  do,  and 
therefore,  I  suppose,  they  haye  the 
right.  For  my  own  part  I  would 
rather  do  things  more  quietly  when 
I  go  out  simply  for  a  little  rest  and 
relaxation,  and  so  I  think  would 
Luscombe,  if  the  truth  were  told ; 
but  he  is  a  yery  indulgent  husband, 
and  the  style  tiiey  live  in  isn't  irk- 
some to  Mrs  Luscombe  at  any  rate. 
Eyery  year  they  are  a  little  grander, 
no  doubt  because  their  gains  haye 
been  increasing.  This  summer  they 
have  green  and  scarlet  liyeries,  and 
gold  lace,  and  a  coachman  in  a  wig ; 
there  is  also  an  awful  coat  of  arms 


on  the  carriage,  with  deyices  of  ex- 
traordinary complexity.  In  a  large 
house  on  the  Esplanade  they  haye 
great  enjoyment  of  the  season  when 
the  weather  is  fine.  I  lodge  in  an- 
other house  two  or  three  doors  off : 
I  would  rather  haye  my  own  quarters, 
you  know,  although  I  spend  nearly 
all  my  time  with  some  of  their  party 
— ^the  most  with  Luscombe — ^but 
some  with  the  ladies,  and  some  eyen 
with  the  children,  whom  I  can  stand 
yery  well  when  I  know  it  isn't  for 
a  long  time.  My  tfpartments  are 
on  the  first  floor.  There  are  other 
lodgers  in  the  house,  about  whom  I 
should  not  think  of  troubling  my- 
self, only  there  is  one  who  was 
there  last  year,  and  is  there  still,  on 
the  ground -floor,  and  I  can't  help 
knowing  his  name,  for  it  is  printed 
large  on  a  slip  of  white  paper, 
pinned  to  a  baize  door,  which  coyers 
the  wooden  one.  He  is  Dr  Manass^. 
I  was  destined  to  know  more  about 
him  than  that,- but,  for  any  curiosity 
I  felt,  should  haye  been  content  to 
the  end  of  my  days  with  the  infor- 
mation giyen  on  the  door.  Mrs 
Luscombe,  her  mother,  and  the 
children,  with  sometimes  a  nurse  or 
two,  driye  about  the  place  for  many 
hours  eyery  day,  but  Luscombe  and 
I  don't  trouble  the  carriages  much. 
We  frequent  the  walks  and  seats, 
and  we  are  a  good  deal  giyen  to  what 
we  call  fishing,  which  does  not  mean 
much  more  than  talking  and  smok- 
ing in  a  boat  on  a  calm  day.  I  al- 
ways suspected,  and  now  I  think  I 
am  sure,  that  but  a  yery  small  por- 
tion of  their  worldly  means  was  con- 
tributed by  Mrs  L.,  although  it  is 
she  who  takes  the  greatest  pains 
to  spend  the  money.  Luscombe's 
steady,  sensible  management  of  his 
business  it  was  that  made  them  rich. 
He  was  not  badly  off  to  begin  as  a 
manufacturer,  and  now  he  has  grown 
to  be  wealthy. 

There  was  one  subject  about 
which  Luscombe  and  I  talked  a 
good  deal  this  summer,  and  I  fiEUicy 
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it  interested  both,  IsecaoBe  it  af-  understand  that  on  the  whole  one 

fected   ns   so  differently.      I   had  may  not  be  much  worse  off  than  at 

come  down  from  town  this  year  present ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  make 

rather  gloomy  at  the  prospect  of  out,  the  rise  is  to  be  in  eyerything, 

everything  —  fuel,    food,    raiment,  and    one's    income  will    not,    six 

shelter  becoming  so  dear  as  peo-  months  hence,  suffice  for  more  than 

pie  say  they  will  be.      I  should  half  of  what  it  will  procure  at  pre- 

not,  I  confess,  have  thought  much  sent." 

about  the  matter  myself  until  it  "  But  if,  while  the  expenses  are 
should  have  begun  to  press  upon  doubled,  the  income  is  trebled  or 
me,  only  I  could  not  avoid  listening  quadrupled,  then  what  does  it  mat- 
to  the  complaints  and  forebodings  terf  Ah  I  I  see,  though,  Collins, 
of  Biddulph  and  Hatfield  and  other  I  see  "  (my  name  is  Collins).  '^  Your 
family  men,  who  persisted  that  we  income,  or  most  of  it — ^your  salary, 
must  all  be  starved  unless  the  Gov-  that  is — ^is  fixed,  ain't  it  1  and  it 
emment  should  consider  our  case,  don't  benefit  a  bit  by  the  lively 
and  raise  our  pay.  They  made  such  times ;  rather  you've  got  laiger  out- 
an  ado  that  I  too  became  alarmed ;  goings  all  round."  Luscombe's  re- 
and  as  all  my  friends  and  colleagues  servation  about  my  income  as  dis- 
sang  in  one  key,  I  looked  upon  it  tinct  from  salary  referred  to  a  few 
as  settled  that  evil  times  were  at  moderate  investments  which,  by  his 
hand,  thought  there  could  be  no  help,  I  had  made  in  prosperous 
second  opinion  on  the  point,  and  concerns. 

that  all  we  had  to  do  was,  as  the  ^'  I    can't    see,"    replied   I,   not 

official  phrase  has  it,  to  '^  govern  choosing  to  desert  on  the  first  ob- 

ourselves    accordingly."      Being   a  jection    a   case    on  which   I  had 

single  man,  I  postponed  attempts  at  thought  myself  unanswerable,  "  how 

self-government,  but  I  went  down  it  can  be  for  anybody's  benefit  that 

to  the  sea  pretty  strong  in  discon-  the  necessaries  of  life  should  be 

tent,  and  not  unwilling  to  air  my  sold  at  an  enormous  price ;    you 

grievances,  which  I  thought  I  might  might  make  your  profits  just  as  well 

do  without    controversy,  as   they  wWle  everything  should  be  on  a 

must    be    everybody's    grievances,  lower  leveL" 

But  when  I  began  to  fadk  in  that  "  No,  there  you're  wrong,"  an- 

way  to  Luscombe,  as  you  may  be  swered  Luscombe ;  "  it's  the  great 

sure  that  I  did  before  we  had  been  demand  that  assures  me  my  profits, 

long  together,  I  was  rather  startled  because  I  can  go  on  producing  at 

by  his  withdrawing  his  pipe  &om  high  pressure,  with  a  certainty  of 

his  mouth  less  languidly  than  usual  selling  on  almost  my  own  terms ; 

and  giving  me  a  wink,  as  he  said —  and  it'sthesamedemand  that  enables 

"  Prices,  my  dear  fellow  !•  what's  everybody  to  claim  higher  wages, 

prices  got  to  do  with  it?     K  we  and  to  idle  great  part  of  their  time 

pay  good  prices  we  get  good  prices  away,  and  to  want  indulgences  that 

too.     In  at  the  bung-hole  and  out  at  they  haven't  been  accustomed  to, 

the  spigot,  eh  f "  and  so  to  make  everything  dear." 

This  was  Greek  to  me,  and  I  was  "  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,  Lus- 

too  puzzled  to  wink  back  at  Lus-  combe,  that  the  dearer  eveiything 

combe  or  to  share  lus  satisfaction,  gets,  the  better  it  must  be  for  men 

I  only  said,  as  he  scattered  the  in  business  generally  1" 

ashes  &om  his  pipe —  ''  That's  about  it,  I  believe ;  it 

''If  you  mean  that  while  some  works  in  a  circle;    higher  wages, 

few  things  are  to  be  dear,  many  more  demand — can't  do  without 

others  are  to  be  very  cheap,  then  I  manufactures — ^pay  more,  get  more ; 
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liigh  prices  and  plenty — that's  pros-  from  that  which  I  had  heard  in  Lon- 

perity,  you  know.    By  jingo  !  I  like  don  among  my  confrh'es,  I  was  not 

high  prices,  and  hope  they^U  last"  surprised  to  find  that  there  were 

<<  But  there  must  be  some  classes  more  than  two  opinions  on  the  pre- 

wHo  contribute  the  money  which  sent  state  of  things.     I  was  dining 

makes  the  prosperity  in  business,  at  Luscombe's  that  evening,  and 

What  is  to  happen  when  they  can  happened  to  bring  up  the  subject  of 

pay  the  heavy  prices,  or  will  pay  prices  again,  in  reference  to  a  letter 

them,  no  longer?"  which  I  received  by  the  afternoon 

"  Oh,  as  I  said,  it  works  in  a  post  from  poor  Hatfield. 
circle ;  we  are  all  willing  to  pay — all  '*  What  do  you  think  about  the 
of  us  that  are  in  business.  I  don't  exorbitant  prices  that  are  and  are  to 
see  what's  to  stop  it,  unless  the  gold  be,  Mrs  Luscombe,"  I  said.  "  Your 
mines  fsdL  Fixed  incomes  are  a  husband  tells  me  they  mean  pros- 
mistake,  certainly;  they  ought  to  perity)" 
rise  with  the  times."  "  Eeally,   I    don't    know  about 

'^  But,"   I    persisted,    "  suppose  prices  or  prosperity  either,"  answer- 

everything  was  getting  cheaper  in-  ed  Mrs  Luscombe,     ''  I  know  that 

stead  of  getting  dearer,  and  business  we  must  have  our  comforts  and  live 

£Edling  off;  then  fixed  incomes  would  becomingly ;  and  as  long  as  we  do 

have  the  best  of  it,  wouldn't  they) "  that  I  ask  no  questions." 

^'I  suppose  they  would,"  answered        Living  becomingly  had  been  words 

Luscombe ;  ''  but  what's  the  use  of  with  different  meanings  to  the  Lus- 

talking  about  that  ?    The  tendency  combes  ever  since  I  had  enjoyed 

is  upward,  don't  you  see,  and  it's  their  acquaintance.    Six  years  since 

likely  to  be  so.    Business  is  so  well  they  went  out  to  nde,  as  Mrs  L. 

understood  that  we're  in  no  danger  called  it,  in  a  hired  fly.     Now  she 

of  £Edling  upon  bad  times,  unless  had  servants  with  cockades  on  their 

we  should  be  fools  enough  to  go  hats,  although  Luscombe,  whom  I 

to  war."  sifted  a  little  on  the  subject,  didn't 

*'  Or  to  to  let  an  enemy  invade  even  say  that  he  had  joined  the 
us,  which  we  seem  likely  enough  to  volunteers.  I  don't  say  this  spite- 
do,  with  the  sort  of  rulers  we  now  fully  or  satirically  of  my  friends ;  I 
have,"  I  couldn't  help  saying.  only  want  to  show  how  indefinite  an 

"  Oh,  bosh ! "  replied  Luscombe ;  expression  '^living  becomingly"  was. 

"  I    don't    believe    in    invasions.  And  the  idea  that  it  was  indefinite 

We're  on  the  right  tack  now,  you  must  have  struck  me  while  Mrs  L. 

may  depend."  was  yet  speaking ;  because,  as  soon 

This  was  all  the  comfort  I  could  as  she  ended  her  observation  by 
get  froja  Luscombe.  He  rejoiced  in  saying  that  she  asked  no  questions 
the  pro^>ect  of  high  prices,  and  saw  about  prices,  Mrs  Belling,  her  mo- 
no end  to  them.  The  whole  thing  ther,  remarked  with  some  warmth, 
was  a  puzzle  to  me,  and  the  more  I  and  not  in  the  most  grammatical 
thought  about  it  the  more  bewil-  language — 

deredlgot  If  we  had  had  a  famine,  ''And  the  more  shame  to  you, 
or  a  pestilence,  one  could  have  un-  IsabeUa !  The  prices  is  a  shame 
derstood  it;  but  Luscombe,  who  cer-  and  a  sin,  I'm  always  tellin'  'ee. 
tainly  seemed  to  know  what  he  was  I'd  starve  before  Fd  encourage  such 
talking  about,  said  that  plenty  and  prodigality.  Wilful  waste  will 
high  prices  made  prosperity.  If  bring  woful  want  yet ;  mind  what 
there  is  plenty,  why  should  prices  I  say."  Mrs  Belling,  who  was  de- 
be  high )  After  hearing  from  Lus-  rived  from  North  Devon,  pronounced 
combe  teaching  so  entirely  different  the  words  ''  to  you,"  as  if  they  had 
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been  spelled  each  with  four  of  the 
vowels  "  teiou  yeiou  ; "  and  she  put 
a  strong  consonant  at  the  end 
of  Isabella,  to  give  the  name  a 
finish. 

*'  I  mentioned  the  subject/'  said 
I,  apologetically,  ''in  consequence 
of  a  letter  which  I  found  when  I 
went  to  dress.  It  seemed  pitched 
in  a  key  so  totally  different  from 
Luscombe*s  remarks  in  the  afternoon, 
that  I  can't  understand  a  bit  what's 
going  on.  My  friend  in  London 
says  that  he  is  half  wild  with  the 
thought  of  how  to  reduce  his  ex- 
penses in  the  coming  winter.  If 
meat  is  to  be  half-a-crown  a-pound, 
and  coals  forty  shillings  a-ton,  with 
other  things  in  proportion,  he  hardly 
knows  how  his  family  is  to  be  kept 
alive  at  alL  The  poor  fellow  says 
he  cannot  bestow  them  all  in  a 
smaller  house ;  but  he  must  with- 
draw two  or  three  of  his  children 
from  school,  give  up  the  plans  he 
had  formed  for  putting  them  out  in 
the  world,  allow  meat  at  table  on 
only  certain  days,  and  devote  all 
his  income  to  maintaining  a  bare 
existence.  I  am  quite  shocked  to 
find  him  so  depressed." 

"  Fixed  income  again,"  observed 
Luscombe ;  "  it's  a  mistake." 

"  Mistake  is  it  1 "  answered  Mrs 
Belling,  sharply;  ''encouragement of 
niinous  prices  is  a  mistake,  /think. 
Would  I  pay  the  prices  they  ask  for 
meat,  and  for  wages,  and  for  rent, 
and  for  coals,  and  so  on ;  the  exor- 
bitant wretches  1  Would  I  encour- 
age these  unconscionable  demands  1 
Ko,  I  should  think  not.  K  people 
won't  pay  the  prices  other  people 
can't  get  'em.  Everybody  ought  to 
refuse  to  pay." 

"  I  don't  think  you  understand, 
ma'am,"  put  in  Luscombe.  "  We 
can't  stop  everything  just  when 
money  is  so  plentiful  and  orders  so 
brisk," 

"Oh  dear,  ma,  we  must  have 
everything  proper  and  genteel,"  ob- 
served ^frs  Luscombe.     "  We  can't 


help  it  if  the  people  charge  so  much 
for  them." 

"  Must,  Isabella — must  I "  echoed 
Mrs  Belling,  with  indignation ;  "  I 
declare  I've  no  patience.  Kow, 
look  here.  When  me  and  your 
father,  Mr  Belling,  was  first  married, 
we  didn't  think  ourselves  common 
people,  I  assure  'ee.  Mr  B.  was 
on  the  grand  juiy  many  a  time,  and 
though  we  was  not  to  call  rich,  we 
could  hold  up  our  heads  with  the 
best  of  'em.  ^Now,  what  I  tell  you 
is  true.  We  used  to  pay  fouipence- 
ha'penny  and  fi'pence  a-pound,  for 
the  best  joints  of  meat;  a  good 
servant-girl's  wages  W4is  from  six  to 
nine  pounds  a-year ;  old  Jane  the 
nurse,  you  know,  had  but  eight 
to  the  end  of  her  days,  and  she 
reared  you  alL  Two  &ie  fowls  cost 
eighteenpence,  or  two  shillings, 
according  to  the  season ;  eggs  from 
two  to  three  dozen  for  a  shilling ; 
and  fish  so  plentiful  and  cheap  that 
it  was  used  without  any  limits. 
Cods  and  whitings,  and  soles  and 
mullet,  why,  there  was  no  end  to 
'em  1  Wood  and  turf  always  made 
part  of  our  fuel ;  and  we  used  'em 
altogether,  if  coals  was  extravagant, 
as  they  was  sometimes." 

"  Suppose,  ma'am,"  ventured  Lus- 
combe, "that  the  wood  and  turf 
had  been  dear  too,  or  that  you 
couldn't  have  got  them  at  alL" 

"  That  would  be  supposing  what 
never  was  the  case,"  said  Mrs 
Belling.  "  We  always  could  get  'em ; 
but  if  we  couldn't,  I'd  have  made 
other  shift,  rather  than  encourage 
extortion,     /'d  have  let  'em  see." 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  inteipoeed 
Luscombe  once  more.  "  K  the  corn, 
or  the  minerals,  or  the  potatoes  had 
fetched  a  high  price  and  been  in 
great  demand,  I  think  you  wouldn't 
have  minded  paying  good  wages  to 
farm-laboorers  or  mineis.  Now  I 
can  get  good  prices  for  what  I  pro- 
duce ;  but,  to  produce  it,  want  both 
labour  and  coal,  for  both  of  which 
I  am  content  to  pay  dearly,  as  long 
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as  what  I  sell  is  dear  too,  and  brings 
me  in  plenty  of  profit." 

''Quite  ruinous  ideas  those.  I 
wish  you  may  never  find  it  out, 
Isabella.  I'd  pay  what  was  fair 
and  proper;  but  beyond  that  not 
one  penny  should  anybody  squeeze 
out  of  me,  -Td  see." 

"  The  law  used  to  be  of  your  way 
of  thinking,  ma'am,  once,  and  tried 
to  fix  prices  for  everything,  but  it 
didn't  answer." 

"  Yes,  it  must  answer,  and  that  is 
what  the  law  ought  to  be  a-seeing 
to  now,  instead  of  passing  Acts 
(she  called  them  Ax)  for  a  parcel  of 
thick-headed  electors  to  vote  in  the 
dark,  a  thing  which  Mr  Belling 
always  said  would  be  the  ruin  of 
the  country.  But  come,  Isabella,  if 
you  are  going  to  take  those  children 
into  the  fields  this  evening  'tis  time 
we  were  going.  I'd  let  'em  see  that 
they  should  take  fair  prices  or  get 
none." 

And  the  ladies  went  off  to  their 
walk,  while  Luscombe  and  I 
thought  we  would  have  some  back- 
gammon. The  conversation  aroused 
in  me  serious  thoughts,  which  I 
never  had  before,  and  I  was  think- 
ing more  or  less  about  these  strange 
money  matters  all  the  while  we  were 
playing.  Luscombe  seemed  to 
understand  the  condition  of  things 
best;  but  then,  could  there  be  no 
comfort  at  all  for  poor  people  who 
have  fixed  annuities?  that  seemed 
very  hard.  And  wasn't  there  some 
reason  in  Mrs  Selling's  idea  that 
the  law  ought  to  interiere  and  keep 
prices  at  a  fair  level)  Because,  if 
all  works  in  a  circle,  as  Luscombe 
says,  we  may  as  well  have  a  circle 
of  moderate  prices  as  of  intolerable 
ones. 

"  Well,  that's  a  let  oflf !  why  the 
deuce  didn't  you  take  me  up  then  ? 
you  might,"  exclaimed  Luscombe. 

"  By  Jove  !  yes,  I  didn't  see  it. 
I  keep  puzzling  over  this  problem 
about  the  prices,  and  don't  attend." 

"  Then  the  prices  have  caused  you 


to  be  inevitably  gammoned,  my  boy : 
salt  won't  save  you  now.  It  is 
ordained  that  I  win  this." 

"I  don't  see  that,"  I  answered, 
and  the  game  was  never  won  nor 
lost;  for  while  Luscombe  was 
throwing  with  a  loud  chuckle, 
there  gleamed  through  the  room  a 
flash  of  lightning  that  wellnigh 
blinded  us  both,  and  before  either 
of  us  had  time  to  say,  "  What  the 
devil  was  thatl"  a  splitting  peal  of 
thunder,  so  sharp  that  it  seemed 
to  go  through  our  heads,  rattled 
through  and  shook  the  apartment. 
So  closely  did  the  crash  follow  the 
light  that  we  must  have  been  in  the 
cloud.  Didn't  it  startle  us,  that's 
all!  We  jumped  from  our  seats 
and  looked  out  It  had  evidently 
been  raining  for  some  time,  and 
now  torrelits  were  pouring  down. 
"Where  can  those  unhappy  crea- 
tures be  ? "  fussed  Luscombe ;  "  they 
were  going  into  the  fields,  as  bad 
luck  would  have  it-.  I  don't  sup- 
pose they  took  note  of  the  sky,  or 
made  for  shelter,  so  this  would  come 
upon  them  on  the  open  hillside.  I 
must  send  out,"  and  he  rung  the 
belL 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  "when 
you've  sent  out  any  servants 
you  can  get  hold  of,  you  and  I'U 
start  in  different  directions.  Some 
of  us  must  meet  with  them.  You 
despatch  the  men  while  I  fetch  my 
waterproofs." 

And  I  ran  to  my  own  apartments 
and  got  out  my  wraps  as  quickly  as 
possible;  but  running  down-stairs 
heedlessly  and  in  the  gloom  of  the 
storm,  I  came  against  the  edge  of 
Dr  Manassd's  baize  door,  which  was 
ajar,  and  struck  my  face  and  hand 
and  foot,  tripping  myself  clumsily, 
and  pitching  on  to  my  shoulder  in 
the  passage.  There  was  no  time  to 
examine  damages ;  I  jumped  up  and 
was  off  again  in  a  minute,  satisfied 
that  at  any  rate  no  bone  was  broken. 
As  I  ran  back  to  Luscombe  the 
cloud  had  made  it  as  dark  as  night, 
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and  I  was  galled  by  hailstones  as 
big  as  gooseberries,  which  pelted 
viciously,  and  rolled  and  slid  along 
the  pavement  after  they  fell,  and 
gathered  into  great  white  heaps  in 
comeis  and  gutters.  Luscombe  and 
I  loaded  ourselves  with  umbrellas 
and  set  out  on  our  several  ways, 
both  terrified  lest  the  wanderera 
large  and  small  should  be  exposed 
in  the  open  field  to  this  pitiless  tor- 
rent. The  lightning  was  momen- 
tarily  blinding  as  I  sped  along,  and 
yet  before  each  flash  was  over  I  saw 
the  ground  for  yards  as  if  it  had 
been  all  fountains,  the  heavy  streams 
and  hailstones  striking  sharply  on 
the  gravel  and  flags,  and  then  re- 
bounding  and  dancing  in  all  direc- 
tions. It  was  desperate  work  to  get 
along  at  all,  and  it  seemed  that  I 
was  an  unreasonably  long  time  in 
reaching  the  end  of  the  pavement 
whence  I  was  to  turn  into  the  fields. 
Before  leaving  the  line  of  houses  I 
looked  round  to  listen,  hoping  that 
some  sound  of  wheels  or  of  voices 
might  reach  me,  indicating  that  our 
party  had  been  found.  An  awful 
flash  at  that  minute  lighted  up  the 
whole  terrace,  and  I  saw  a  vehicle 
of  some  sort  at  a  door,  which  I  felt 
sure  must  be  Luscombe's,  and  some 
children  being  lifted  out  So  per- 
suaded was  I  of  these  being  our 
friends,  that  I  risked  the  loss  of  a 
few  minutes  in  retracing  my  steps, 
and  rejoiced  afterwards  that  I  had 
done  so,  for  they  had  come  back 
not  even  wet,  and  Luscombe  had 
met  them.  Fortunately  shelter  had 
been  near,  and  a  boy  at  hand  to 
send  for  a  carriage.  So  in  five 
minutes  we  were  all  again  in  our 
usual  places,  making  remarks  on  the 
unexampled  severity  of  the  storm, 
and  wondering  what  would  have 
happened  if  a  farmhouse  had  not 
been  near— except  Mrs  Luscombe, 
who  was  always  greatly  terrified  by 
thunder,  and  who  was  laid  on  a 
sofa  in  great  tremor,  and  only  half 
alive. 


"You  must  let  her  quiet  for  a 
bit  till  the  storm  abates,"  said  Mrs 
Belling.  "She's  always  in  this 
peeky  way  when  there's  lightning. 
It's  from  her  father's  side  she  gets 
it.    Mr  Belling  was  not  over-strong." 

''  I've  known  many  ladies,"  said 
I,  "  who  were  distressingly  affected 
by  storms.  Old  Mrs  Biddulph,  of 
whom  you  have  heard  me  speak, 
would  be  down  in  the  cellar  half 
dead  during  such  a  storm  as  this, 
and  ill  for  a  week  after.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  you,  Mrs  Belling,  that 
the  electricity  doesn't  affect  you." 

"  Me !"  answered  Mrs  R ;  "  I  had 
seven  children  to  rear,  and  I  reared 
'em,  which  I  should  hardly  have  done 
if  I'd  put  myself  into  tantrums  about 
a  clap  of  thunder,  and  Mr  Belling 
apt  to  give  way  sometimes.  Isabella 
will  come  round  after  a  little  quiet." 

Luscombe  accepted  the  assurances 
of  his  mother-in-law,  but  I  could 
see  that  he  was  anxious.  As  for 
the  sufferer  herself,  she  seemed 
hardly  conscious,  and  the  only  evi- 
dence she  gave  of  vitality  was  desir- 
ing by  signs  or  whispers  that  the 
warm  woollen  shawl  in  which  her 
mother  had  wrapped  her  should  be 
exchanged  for  an  India  one,  to  the 
great  indignation  of  her  parent,  who 
exclaimed,  "Well,  I  never!  It's 
bad  enough  to  waste  money  in  such 
things,  but  to  lie  about  upon  couches 
in  'em  when  you're  not  altogether 
well,  and  a  warm  wrap  is  a  comfort, 
is  wickedness  and  nothing  else.  I 
never  taught  her  such  ways,  and  I 
don't  know  how  she  took  to  'em  !" 
Mrs  Luscombe  lay  very  quiet  for 
some  time  after  this,  and,  thinking 
she  had  dropped  asleep,  we  made 
but  little  noise,  and  for  the  first 
time  I  was  able  to  think  of  my 
scratched  hand  and  my  bruised 
face,  and  to  work  about  my  sore 
shoulder  and  speculate  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  quite  stiff  to-morrow. 
But  when  the  lights  came  in  we 
saw  plainly  that  Mrs  Luscombe, 
though  unconscious,  was  not  asleep, 
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and  we  were  all  once  more  in  acidon 
applying  lestoiatives,  but  she  didn't 
come  to  herself. 

"Send  for  the  doctor,  my  good 
fellow/'  I  said  to  Luscomhe. 

"  That  confounded  Mrs  Virag 
lives  a  deuce  of  a  way  off/'  he 
answered,  "  and  I  don't  know  how 
anybody  can  get  to  her  through  the 
Tain.  Hadn't  we  better  send  for 
somebody  else  %  Do  you  know  of 
any  one  nearer ) " 

It  had  been  the  pleasure  of  Mrs 
Lnscombe  to  be  attended  by  a 
female  practitioner,  Mrs  Antipatica 
Yirag,  much  to  Luscombe's  annoy- 
ance, and  not  at  all  to  her  own  bene- 
fit as  I  fancy.  His  question  as  to 
my  knowing  of  any  other  doctor 
was  very  apropos  of  my  scratches 
and  bruises,  which  I  had  just  been 
contemplating. 

"  Know  of  any  one  nearer  1 "  said 
I,  repeating  his  words.  "  Yes,  that 
I  do,  and  to  my  cost.  There's  a 
doctor  in  my  house;  he  was  at 
home  since  Ihe  storm  began,  for  I 
saw  his  door  ajar  when  I  went  for 
my  wraps,  and  I  shouldn't  think  he 
had  gone  out  since.  Shall  I  fetch 
him?" 

Lnscombe  nodded  assent,  and  in 
three  minutes  I  was  at  Dr  Manass^'s 
door,  where  the  doctor  himself  was 
standing  with  his  hat  in  his  hand 
and  his  cloak  on  as  if  going  out. 
He  did  not  wait  for  me  to  tell  my 
errand,  but  addressed  me  at  once  in 
a  rather  foreign  accent. 

"  Aha  !  you  come  at  last.  I  wait 
for  you.     Let  us  proceed." 

'*  Pardon  me,  you  mistake.  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing you  before ;  but  now ^" 

"No,  there  is  not  mistake," 
answered  the  doctor ;  "  we  hare 
long  been  en  rapport^  you  and  L  I 
wait  for  you.  I  am  ready.  Let  us 
go  quickly."  And  he  walked  to- 
wards the  doorway,  from  which, 
without  my  directing  him,  he  went 
straight  to  Luscombe's  house,  and 
up  into  the  diawing-room.      "  Ah  I 


it  is  nothing/'  he  said,  as  he  re- 
garded Mrs  Lnscombe;  "syncope 
from  the  fright,  that  is  all !" 

"  Syncope  from  fright !"  echoed 
Mrs  Belling ;  "  don't  tell  me.  I've 
tried  her  with  burnt  feathers,  and 
sal-volatOey,  and  rubbed  her  wrists, 
and  sprinkled  her  with  cold  water, 
without  being  able  to  bring  her 
to." 

"  You  shall  see,"  said  the^doctor; 
and,  taking  one  of  Mrs  L.'s  hands, 
he  looked  at  her  intently.  He  then 
made  one  or  two  gentle  upward 
passes  and  the  lady  opened  her 
eyes.  "  There  it  is,"  he  proceeded, 
"  it  wiU  be  well  now."  And  it  was 
well;  the  storm  cleared  away  and 
Mrs  Lnscombe  got  rapidly  better 
and  was  much  chidden  by  her 
parent.  Lnscombe,  the  doctor,  and 
I  went  down  to  have  some  refresh- 
ment after  all  this.  Manasse  was  a 
pleasant,  intelligent -looking  man, 
with  a  high  forehead,  but  there  was 
something  strange  about  him  which 
caused  me  to  feel  an  uncomfortable 
thrill  sometimes  when  he  spoke.  I 
felt  the  same  when  he  addressed  me 
at  his  door.  Sometimes  he  looked 
ol^er  and  sometimes  younger.  It 
was  a  puzzling  visage.  Our  first 
conversation  was  naturally  about 
thunder  and  its  effects ;  and  the 
doctor,  who,  it  seemed,  had  been  in 
every  countay  in  the  world,  enter- 
tained us  with  interesting  electrical 
anecdotes  of  much  interest.  I  was 
longing  to  inquire  how  he  had 
guessed  my  errand  to  him  that 
evening,  but  did  not  readily  find  an 
opportunity,  the  conversation  flowed 
so  fast.  At  last  the  doctor,  having 
taken  us  three  "  in  lightning,  thun- 
der, and  in  rain"  over  the  atlas, 
began  to  describe  very  minutely 
some  effects  which  occurred  when 
the  first  Napoleon  with  his  army 
was  in  Venice  early  in  the  revolu- 
tionary days. 

"  How  you  must  have  read  it  all 
up,"  said  Lnscombe,  "  to  be  able  to 
tall  such  particulars  at  this  distance 
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of  time!  Access  to  military  and 
philosophical  papers,  I  suppose.'' 

"  Ko,  no,  I  don't  read  never,  nor 
I  don't  write,"  answered  the  doctor. 
''  There  is  not  time,"  he  continued, 
with  impressive  softness.  "  ]^o,  I 
learn  from  those  souls  with  whom  I 
am  en  rapports  Another  thrill  went 
through  me  as,  looking  towards  me, 
he  said,  "You  feel,  sir,  that  our 
,  souls  are  related.  I  learn  from  you 
all  what  you  know."  What  could 
the  fellow  mean  % 

"If  youVe  got  correspondents 
out  of  the  flesh,"  I  said,  trying  to 
wink  at  Luscombe,  though  I  didn't 
feel  at  all  at  my  ease,  "  I  suppose 
there's  no  limit  as  to  time  in  your 
information.  You  could  tell  us, 
probably,  of  things  very  ancient  in- 
deed— say — say---(I'm  not  very  well 
up  in  ancient  history) — say  the  Tro- 
jan war,  you  know." 

Manass6  looked  keenly  at  me, 
and  this  time  it  was  a  twinge  rather 
than  a  thriU  which  I  felt.  "  The 
Trojan  war,  no.  I  am  en  rapport 
with  no  one  there.  I  have  found 
no  soul  able  to  explain  it.  I  doubt 
if  it  has  been.  But  the  wars  of 
Joshua,  yes ;  Semiramis,  yes ;  Han- 
nibal, yes.  I  can  tell  you  of  the 
famine  in  King  Ahab's  reign." 

"  That  must  have  been  a  terrible 
time,"  I  said,  "when  subsistence 
could  hardly  be  procured  at  all; 
but  it  seems  we  are  going  now  to 
have  famine  prices  without  any 
scarcity.  I  wish  you  could  tell  us 
what  that  means,  for  it  puzzles  me 
beyond  patience." 

"Yes,  rU  tell  you;  the  world 
has  got  suddenly  too  rich,"  answered 
the  doctor.  Luscombe  laughed.  He 
thought  his  turn  was  come  now. 
The  doctor  had  laid  down  the  law 
about  thunder  and  antiquities,  but 
this  was  a  business  matter,  and  my 
friend  gave  us  his  ideas  about  prices 
over  again  at  some  length. 

"Ah,  yes;  it  work  in  a  circle, 
that  is  true,"  answered  Manass^, 
calmly.    "  It  will  go  on  perhaps  for 


long  time;  but  somebodies  must 
find  the  money  to  make  all  rich,  and 
some  time  or  other  somebodies  will 
refuse.  The  world  is  large ;  some- 
bodies what  pay  are  in  Persia  and 
Peru  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  wOl  take  long  for  their  wiUs  to 
come  here,  but  they  will  come." 

"And  what  then?"  asked  Lus- 
combe. 

"Then  the  orders  will  become 
small,  and  profits  will  not  be,  and 
trade  will  have  a  shock.  It  is  well 
to  prepare.  Your  friend,  who  is  en 
rapport  with  me,  understand." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  did ! "  I  an- 
swered ;  "  but  I  don't." 

"  Well,  it  is  late,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  I  say  adieu ;  I  go.  Let  us  walk 
to  our  hotel,  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  clear." 

It  was  indeed  late,  and  we  both 
took  leave  and  walked  to  our  very 
near  apartments.  "Come,  I  will 
show  you  of  the  great  prices,"  said 
Manass6,  as  he  opened  my  old  ene- 
my the  baize  door,  and  bowed  me 
into  his  apartments,  which  were  not 
dark,  but  dim,  with  a  rich  meUow 
light,  which  became  fuller  as  one 
looked  around,  so  as  to  make  every 
object  distinct.  It  was  a  most 
voluptuous  room  that  we  were  in, 
the  furniture,  the  ornaments  — 
sculptures,  pictures,  casts,  arms, 
rich  fabrics  of  many  nations,  coins, 
costimies — ^being  remarkable,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  of  the  rarest  kind.  Beau- 
tiful flowers  stood  in  vases,  and 
their  perfume  mingled  with,  or 
rather  was  perceived  by  turns  with, 
a  fine  aromatic  scent,  which  every 
now  and  then  floated  across  one. 
It  was  a  bewildering,  bewitching 
sort  of  a  place ;  and  after  looking 
round  it  a  minute  while  we  laid 
down  our  hats  and  cloaks,  and  after 
receiving,  as  imaginative  people  say, 
the  influence  of  the  scene,  I  was 
hardly  surprised  to  hear  the  doctor 
clap  his  hands,  and  then  to  see 
enter  an  elderly  man  in  Eastern 
costume,  and  with  a  long  beaidj  to 
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whom  my  host  spoke  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  ''  Sheik  Omar/'  said  he^ 
''will  remove  our  hats  and  coats 
and  prepare  pipes."  The  Oriental 
then  carried  oat  our  damp  things, 
and,  re-entering,  offered  me  several 
moathpieces  to  choose  from.  I, 
understanding  his  meaning,  selected 
a  beautiful  specimen,  richly  inlaid 
and  sparkling  with  gems,  which 
Sheik  Omar,  as  the  fellow  appeared 
to  be  called,  adapted  to  a  pipe  which 
ended  in  a  tube  that  passed  down 
into  the  floor.  This,  when  adjusted, 
he  placed  on  a  gUded  rest,  dose  to 
a  most  tempting-looking  couch.  He 
then  performed  a  similar  service  for 
his  master,  and  silently  withdrew. 
The  doctor  motioned  me  to  recline 
on  the  couch,  which  I  was  not  loath 
to  do,  and  throwing  himself  on  an- 
other, commenced  sucking  at  his 
pipe,  whereupon  I  tried  mine ;  and 
I  am  bound  to  say,  whatever  may 
be  my  general  opinion  of  Dr 
Manass^,  that  he  gave  me  the  most 
exquisite  pipe  that  ever  I  tasted. 

"Odd,"  said  I,  "that  I  have 
never  seen  your  servant  about^ 
living  so  close  to  you  as  I  do." 

"  Pardon,"  answered  Manass^ ; 
"  Sheik  Omar  is  a  free  Bedouin, 
who  would  scorn  to  serve  even  a 
monarch.  He  accompanies  me,  he 
does  not  serve ;  we  are  en  rapport ; 
we  are  of  the  same  souL  The  Sheik 
walks  not  the  promenade  in  the 
dress  of  his  tribe ;  he  condescends 
to  European  costume."  And  all  at 
once  I  remembered  a  fellow  in  a 
fez  and  French-cut  clothes  passing 
about  the  esplanade,  and  identified 
him  with  the  Sheik. 


"Yes,  I  will  show  you  of  the 
prices,"  continued  the  doctor ;  "  and 
I  shall  show  also  the  public,  for  I 
shall  print  my  thoughts." 

"  You  appear  to  forget,"  I  answer- 
ed, "  that  you  never  read  or  write." 
I  thought  I  had  him  there,  but  he 
knew  how  to  wriggle  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

"  No,  I  forget  not  I  shall  not 
write  myself,  but  I  shall  publish 
through  some  other  soul  with  which 
I  am  en  rapportJ*  The  man  must 
have  thought  me  an  absolute  mufiEl 
I  let  him  go  on,  however,  and  the 
next  thing  he  said  was — 

"  Sheik  Omar  composes  the  re* 
freshing  coffee  for  you.  While  it 
is  not  ready  I  explain  that  the 
smoke,  which  you  see  not,  rises  in 
the  chamber  within.  It  has  the 
rich  bouquet,  but  I  receive  it  not 
here,  lest,  when  it  is  old,  the  saloon 
should  smell  badly.  Let  us  walk 
into  the  chamber  of  smoke." 

Now  I  was  feeling  excessively 
comfortable  and  not  in  the  least 
inclined  to  move,  and  was  rousing 
myself  to  make  an  objection  to  this 
adjournment,  when  I  felt  the  same 
disagreeable  thrill  that  I  had  felt 
several  times  before  that  evening, 
and,  I  don't  know  why,  rose  and 
advanced  to  the  high  glass  door 
which  the  doctor  held  open.  The 
chamber  within  seemed  as  strange 
and  grand  as  the  other,  but  moro 
gay  and  brilliant.  Manass6  bowed 
and  waved  his  hand  for  me  to  enter 
first,  which  I  did.  Immediately 
I  was  conscious  of  a  languor  not 
wholly  agreeable,  and  turned  about 
to  retrace  my  steps. 


CHAPTER   II. 

It  was  a  frosty  morning  in  De«  north    at    nine.       Luscombe    had 

cember.     I  dressed  hastily  in  my  asked  me  to  go  down  and  spend 

London  chamber,  for  I  had  lain  Christmas  vrith    them    at  Wester 

rather  later  than  was  right,  seeing  Mills  in  the  North  Biding.    He 

that  I  had  to  catch  the  train  for  tha  was  not  going  to  hunt  this  season, 
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he  said,  and  visiting  was  almost 
suspended  on  account  of  the  busy 
times  and  the  unprecedented  cost  of 
living;  so,  if  I  would  run  down 
and  enliven  them  a  little  (so  the 
good  fellow  put  it)  it  would  be  con- 
ferring a  real  favour.  So  I  was 
going ;  and  to  say  truth,  I  was  not 
altogether  sorry  to  get  away  from 
my  poor  friends  in  town,  whose 
troubles  and  complaints  were  sadly 
distressing.  It  was  an  abominable 
nuisance,  though,  that  there  were 
but  two  quick  trains  a-day,  one  in 
the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
evening,  because  the  old  eleven 
o'clock  train  would  have  allowed 
me  to  breakfast  comfortably  at  my 
club,  and  get  to  King's  Cross  with- 
out an  effort;  whereas,  here  I  was 
now  dressing  in  a  huiry,  and  sipping 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  munching  a  roll 
as  I  did  so,  very  doubtful  whether 
I  should  save  ffve  minutes  to  get  a 
trifle  more  in  the  way  of  breakfast 
at  the  station  re&Bshment-room. 
I  was  ready  at  last ;  my  portman- 
teau strapped  and  taken  out  to  the 
cab  at  twenty-five  before  nine.  I 
knew  I  could  get  to  ELing's  Cross 
in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
minutes,  according  to  the  speed  of 
the  cab.  ''Drive  like  smoke,"  I 
said  to  the  cabby ;  '*  I  want  some 
xe&eshment  before  I  start."  Last 
year,  if  I  had  spoken  this  way, 
cabby  would  certainly  have  winked 
and  said,  "Ay,  ay,  sir;"  but  now  he 
said  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  gave  a 
sort  of  derisive  grunt  and  echoed 
me  with  bitterness.  "Yes,  like 
smoke,"  said  he,  gloomily,  as  he 
mounted  behind.  The  poor  devil 
of  a  horse  set  off  slipping  along  over 
the  frosty  ground.  How  one  longed 
for  the  old  days  when  smith's  work 
was .  cheap  and  easily  procurable  1 
then  cabbies  would  have  had  their 
horses  rough-shod  on  such  a  morn- 
ing as  this.  However,  [my  driver 
was  very  careful,  as,  no  doubt  he 
had  need  to  be,  and  he  held  the 


poor  beast  up  till  he  got  on  to  some 
better ;  pavement  and  more  level 
ground.  The  light  was  just  break- 
ing as  we  rattled  along.  Instead 
of  the  drowsy  appearance  one  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  the  streets  if 
one  happened  to  be  abroad  at  that 
hour  on  a  winter^s  morning,  there 
were  at  all  the  comers  and  near  the 
public-houses  crowds  of  people  of 
both  sexes,  some  of  them  respectably 
dressed,  who  did  not  look  at  all  as 
if  they  were  early  risers,  but  rather 
as  if  ^ey  had  not  been  in  bed.  At 
first  I  did  not  give  much  heed  to 
these  groups ;  but,  as  they  seemed 
to  be  collected  all  along  my  route, 
I  at  last  stood  up  and  questioned  the 
cabbywithout  stopping  him.  "Who 
air  they  f "  said  he,  still  severe  and 
biting ; "  why,  they're  the  singers,  and 
musicians,  and  showmen,  and  swel- 
ler  kind  o'  mountebanks,  and  play- 
hactors,  wot  can't  make  a  livin'  no- 
how in  these  here  times,  and  air  a- 
flocking  together  in  their  distress, 
poor  creatures,  as  bothers  may  ave 
to  do  afore  long." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  amusements 
are  altogether  neglected,"  I  asked, 
"on  account  of  the  extravagant 
prices  1 " 

"  I  mean  that  wot  you  call  'spec- 
table  amusements  is  wellnigh  hex- 
tinct.  Music-halls,  casinos,  gin- 
palaces,  and  dancing-saloons  is  the 
honly  fashionable  places  now*  where 
the  people  goes  as  gets  the  rattlin' 
high  wages.  Hartisans'  work  is  the 
thmg,  I  believe." 

This  pointed  to  a  new  division  of 
the  world's  goods  with  a  vengeance. 
One  class  of  men  who  laboured  for 
their  bread  unable  to  get  employ- 
mmt  and  apparently  starving,  ^Me 
another  class  had  got  idle  and  luxu- 
rious. However,  I  had  not  much 
time  to  think  over  it  now,  for  we 
were  approaching  the  lying's  Cross 
station.  Along  the  last  quarter  of 
a  mile  were  lounging  men  in  cordu-: 
loy  suits,  whom  I  supposed  to  be 
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some  of  tlie  porters  who  were  dis- 
•cliarged  when  the  number  of  the 
trains  was  reduced,  looking  about 
for  any  chance  yacancy.     Some  of 
them  were  eating  their  breakfasts  as 
they  leaned  against  the  walls — ^thick 
lumps  of  dry  bread,  which  they 
<liyided  with  their  pocket-knives. 
They  looked  half -famished,   poor 
•creatures;    and  I  was  glad  when 
I  had  passed  them  and  was  within 
the  gates  of  the  station.     My  watch, 
I  found,  was  a  little  faster  than  the 
railway  time,  so  that  I  had  a  minute 
or  two  to  spare;  and  handing  the 
eabby  his  six  shillings  (what  a  fare 
for  2^  miles  !),  I  went  to  the  bar 
and  got  two  sandwiches  and  a  glass 
of  ale,  for  which  I  paid  one-and-six- 
pence.      The  fare  through  to  the 
Wester  Mills  station,  which  used  to 
be  forty-two  shillings  or  thereabouts, 
is,  of  course,  now  that  these  enor- 
mous fares  are  charged,  not  covered 
by  a  five -pound    note.      How  I 
wished  that  all  this  machinery  had 
not  been  set  going  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  that  the  miners  hadn't 
struck,  and  that  the  railway  servants, 
who  were  so  distressed  now,  had  not 
made  such  fools  of  themselves ! 

In  the  compartment  with  me  was 
only  one  gentleman,  who  brought  in 
a  bagful  of  business  letters,  and  was 
occupied  in  reading  them.  We  were 
sitting  at  opposite  ends  of  the  car- 
riage at  first ;  but  when  I  asked,  in 
the  old  fsishion,  for  a  foot-warmer, 
and  was  told  that  the  company  was 
now  obliged  to  charge  two  shillings 
for  the  use  of  it,  my  companion  pro- 
posed that  wo  should  sit  vis^-vis, 
and  have  one  between  us.  I  thought 
I  would  have  out  my  sleep  while  he 
continued  reading,  but  I  couldn't 
doze  off,  not  a  bit.  I  began  think- 
ing of  the  miserable  Christmas  that 
poor  Hatfield  and  Biddulph  were 
like  to  have.  Both  of  them  were 
reduced  to  one  servant-of-all-work ; 
they  were  really  pinched  for  food ; 
and  though  it  was  beginning  to  be 


the  fashion  to  be  shabby  on  account 
of  the  ruinous  price  of  clothes,  yet 
those  poor  friends  of  mine  were 
worse  than  shabby ;  they  had  not 
sufficient  covering  to  keep  out  the 
severe  cold.  The  Grovemment,  who, 
back  in  the  summer,  were  thought 
not  unlikely  to  increase  our  pay, 
now  told  us  that  they  were  be- 
sieged by  applications  for  employ- 
ment, and  that  if  our  work  and  re- 
muneration were  not  to  our  liking, 
we  had  better  leave  them ;  but  that 
meant  going  to  the  workhouse  for 
some  of  us. 

When  my  companion  had  got 
through  his  letters  and  just  glanced 
over  his  newspaper  he  looked  at  me 
over  his  spectacles  and  said,  *'  Great 
meeting,  I  see,  at  Hull  yesterday,  to 
find  work  for  the  unemployed  bsjI- 
ors.  £4000  subscribed  on  the  spot, 
and  more  promised.  Fm  afraid, 
though,  it  will  amoimt  to  nothing 
more  than  keeping  them  from  starv- 
ing by  charity.  Jack  can  turn  his 
hand  to  nothing  on  shore  that  we 
want  at  present."  I  had  heard 
something  about  distress  among  the 
sailors,  but  had  no  suspicion  of  the 
wid^pread  suffering  which  he  de- 
scribed. The  impossibility  of  get- 
ting coal  in  any  quantity,  he  said, 
and  the  enormous  price  of  what 
could  be  procured,  had  almost 
stopped  the  running  of  steam-ships. 
There  were  not  sail^g-vessels  to  do 
the  work,  so  the  ships  were  at  an- 
chor or  in  dock,  and  the  poor  mari- 
ners in  this  hard  winter,  and  with 
provisions  at  famine  prices^  unable 
to  earn  the  value  of  a  meal.  The 
unions  were  buying  up  maize  and 
all  the  cheapest  and  coarsest  pro- 
visions. Meat  was  altogether  ban- 
ished from  the  workhouses,  and  it 
was  a  question  whether  they  would 
be  able  long  to  procure  salt  fish.  I 
gave  utterance  to  my  thought  about 
the  strangeness  of  one  portion  of 
the  community  obtaining  gains  or 
wages  of  unheaid-of  amount,  while 
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another  portion  was  starving;  and 
my  vis-d'Vis  admitted  that  the  state 
of  things  was  indeed  withont  pre* 
cedent,  and  that  it  could  not  have 
existed  but  for  the  suddenness  of 
the  prosperity  to  which  the  great 
demands,  the  strikes,  and  the  high 
prices  were  owing.  '^  If  it  had  come 
at  aU  graduaUy,"  he  continued, 
*'  things  would  have  adjusted  them- 
selves as  it  proceeded ;  but  coming, 
as  it  did,  with  a  rush,  we  have  these 
curious  exaltations  and  depressions. 
Things  will  undoubtedly  settle  down 
at  last,  but  in  the  mean  time  we 
have  first  these  remarkable  inequal- 
ities, and  then,  I  fear,  we  must  ex- 
pect a  general  decline,  accompanied 
probably  by  much  suffering  among 
those  who  have  no  saving  to  draw 
on. 

"  But  I  don't  see  the  connection," 
I  put  in. .  **  I  understand  what  you 
say  about  the  sailors,  but  I  know 
that  many  branches  of  industry  are 
prospering  inordinately,  for  I  have 
friends  engaged  in  them.  Why 
should  the  seamen's  hard  times 
affect  other  trades  ? " 

"  Why,  you  see,  in  the  first  place, 
the  immense  amount  of  pauperism 
must  be  a  heavy  drain  upon  all  who 
pay  rates;  but,  independently  of 
that,  if  there  be  a  dearth  of  ships, 
freights  cannot  be  carried  abroad, 
and  manufactured  goods  must  soon 
lose  their  market.  Take  the  coal- 
masters  and  coal-miners,  who  are 
having  the  best  of  times  for  the  mo- 
ment; the  laying-up  of  ships  not 
only  stops  exportation,  but  it  stops 
the  demand  for  ships'  fuel.  Also, 
the  impoverished  classes  who  can- 
not buy  coal  or  anything  else  cause 
a  sensible  deduction  from  the  body 
of  consumers.  If  our  interests  were 
confined  to  the  four  seas,  or  to 
Europe  even,  these  causes  would 
operate  unmistakably  at  once ;  but 
our  trade  extends  over  the  whole 
globe;  the  wires  have  to  work 
xound    through    Chicago,    Pekin, 


Chili,  New  Zealand,  and  I  know 
not  where,  before  the  forces  react 
upon  those  who  stand  on  the  van- 
tage-ground—  that  is,  those  who 
produce  the  most  indispensable 
commodities  But  they  will  be 
reached  in  time.  A  little  while, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  present 
short  supply,  the  demand  for  coal 
must  fall  off.  Then  what  will  be 
the  use  of  a  strike  when  a  third  of 
the  hands  now  employed  will  get 
out  as  much  as  is  required)  The 
coal-miners  will  not  then  be  much 
better  off  than  the  sailors  are  now." 

I  began  now  to  have  a  little  idea 
of  this  mystery  about  prices,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  pur- 
sued the  conversation,  but  my  com* 
panion  changed  carriages  to  go  along 
the  loop-lino  to  Hull,  and  I  was  left 
to  my  own  thoughts  for  the  rest 
of  the  cold  dull  journey :  so  I  laid  out 
fourpence  in  what  would  have  been 
a  penny  paper  last  year.  The 
night  had  fallen  before  I  reached 
Wester  Mills,  but  there  was  that 
good  fellow  Luscombe  in  his  fur 
coat  on  the  platform,  and  I  could 
see  the  dog-cart  relieved  against  the 
white  railings  which  were  opposite 
the  lamp.  The  sight  of  his  friendly 
face  and  his  hearty  welcome  restored 
my  spirits  at  once. 

"  Thought  at  first  you  weren't  in 
the  train,"  he  said;  '*  those  few  and 
dull  oil  lamps  are  but  a  miserable 
substitute  for  the  gas,  and  I  couldn't 
see  you.  We  shall  have  learnt  to  ap- 
preciate the  gas-light  if  ever  we  get 
it  again." 

Ten  minutes'  drive  brought  us  to 
the  gates,  and  three  minutes  more- 
to  the  door,  where  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised not  to  see  Brown  the  butler 
in  attendance.  "I  pity  you,  Mr 
Brown,"  I  said,  mentally,  "if  Mr& 
L.  should  hear  that  I  made  my  way 
in  without  your  august  assistance."' 
However,  I  ought  not  to  laugh  at 
Mrs  Luscombe,  for  she  welcomed 
me  very  kindly,  and  said  she  pro^ 
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bably  sliould  not  have  been  there  to 
leceive  me  if  I  had  not  fetched  Dr 
Manass^  to  her  in  the  thunderstonn 
last  summer.    Mrs  Belling,  too,  who, 
I  fancy,  rather  likes  me,"  although 
«he  snaps  me  np  sometimes,  was 
also  most  cordial;  and  as  for  the 
children,  though  they  guessed  no 
doubt  that  they  would  hear  of  some- 
thing to  their  advantage  as  soon 
as  the  recesses  of  my  portmanteau 
should  be  explored,  it  was   very 
pleasant  to  have  them,  just  for  a 
little,  you  know,  climbing  about  me, 
narrating  all  their  little  wonders  and 
producing  their  treasures.     Minnie, 
the  eldest  girl,  had  got  an  ermine 
muff  and  ermine-topped  boots,  at 
which,  when  she  brought  them  into 
the  drawing-room,  I  saw  her  grand- 
mamma cast  a  fearful  scowl ;  and 
little  Harry  had  just  been  promoted 
to  a  Tocki^g-hoi^  which  he  forced 
me  off  to  see,  deaf  equally  to  the 
faint  objections  of  his  mother  and  to 
Mrs  Belling's  more  vehement  com- 
mands.    It  was  very  jolly  to  an  old 
sinner  who  lives  for  the  most  part 
a  solitary  life,  to  stand  there  on  the 
hearth-rug  in  that  pleasant  room 
among  friends  who  rejoiced  to  see 
him,  and  whom  he  was  glad  to  see  ! 
"  Kow,  then,  Collins,  old  fellow, 
'tis  time  to  dress,'*  said  Luscombe, 
after  our  little  bit  of  preliminary 
gossip  was  over.     "You'll  not  ob- 
ject to  your  dinner  after  the  journey, 
and  you  will  brighten  up  our  party, 
I  can  tell  you.     You're  to  have  the 
blue  room,  same  as  last  time,  and 
I  hope  you  and  I  will  see  1873 
started  on  its  course  before  we  part 
again." 

Well,  I  did  enjoy  my  dinner, 
that's  a  fact :  but  the  enjoyment 
was  not  absolutely  unalloyed.  The 
great  Brown  did  not  supervise  the 
meal,  and  I  was  fidgeting  to  ac- 
count for  his  absence,  while  feeling 
instinctively  that  it  would  be  better 
not  to  allude  to  it  It  was  an  ex- 
•cellent^  indeed  a  very  handsome, 


meal,  and  the  more  to  my  liking 
that  there  was  less  ostentatious  pro- 
fusion than  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  observe  at  that  board.     I  asked 
Mrs  Belling  to  take  wine  in  the  old 
fashion ;  she  liked  it — ^the  old  hob- 
nobbing fashion,  I  mean — and  for 
that  matter  she  liked  a  glass  of 
champagne  too.     And  then  we  had 
a  bowing  scene  all  round,  and  they 
said  how  glad  they  all  were  to  see 
me  there ;  and  by-and-by  the  chil- 
dren came  in,  and  I  gave  them  un- 
lawful indulgences,  and  their  very 
grandmother  connived  and  was  jyai-- 
ticeps  criminiSf  and  had  for  ever  to 
hold  her  peace  as  far  as  that  trans^ 
gression  was  concerned.     Then  Lus- 
combe and  I  were  alone.     We  drew 
to  the  fire,  and  were  soon  on  some 
of  our  old  subjects.     I  could  not 
help  congratulating  him  on  the  com- 
fort and  prosperity  which  I  found 
him   enjoying,   while,   alas !   other 
valued  friends  whom  I  had  left  be- 
hind were  enduring  not  only  the  pri- 
vations of  the  moment,  but  the  miser- 
able apprehensions  of  the  dark  future. 
And  I   asked    whether,  with  the 
tremendous  prices  which  were  de- 
manded for  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,   he  still  found  himself  more 
than  reimbursed  by  the  high  profits 
of    his    business.      He    answered 
generally  in  the  affirmative,  but  not 
with  a  wink  and  joyous  "  I  believe 
you,  my  boy,"  as  he  did  in  the  sum- 
mer :  and  presently  he  went  on  to 
explain.     Orders,  he  said,  continued 
to  come    in,   notwithstanding  the 
high    prices    ho    was    obliged    to 
charge — not  quite  so  plentifully  as 
they  came  in  the  summer,  perhaps, 
but  still  quite  satisfactorily,  if  only 
the  present  state  of  things  should 
last     "  But  I  must  tell  you,  Collins, 
in  confidence,  that  there's  somethiug 
I  don't  quite  like  in  the  look  of 
things.     Business  is  good  in  its  pre- 
sent condition,  but  I  don't  think  I 
could  raise  prices  further  without 
materially  reducing  orders ;  on  the 
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other  band  I  am  apprehensive  of  an 
immediate  demand  for  higher  wages, 
to  which  I  shall  probably  haye  to 
yield." 

"  But  you  used  to  say  it  worked 
in  a  circle — ^higher  wages,  higher 
profits ;  in  at  the  bung-hole,  out  at 
the  spigot,  and  so  on." 

"  Well,  yes ;  but  we've  got  the 
circle  up  higher  than  I  ever  thought 
to  see  it ;  and  though  the  hands  will 
no  doubt  keep  demanding  more 
wages,  I  don't  think  my  prices  will 
bear  to  be  any  higher." 

"  Isn't  that  what  Dr  Manass^  in 
the  summer  told  us  would  happen  ? 
He  said,  if  you  remember,  that  it 
would  require  time  to  make  the 
high  prices  diminish  orders,  but 
that  orders  certainly  would  decrease 
after  prices  should  have  been  high 
for  a  little  time." 

"It's  just  this  way,"  answered 
Luscombe  :  '^  the  hands  are  spoiled 
by  having  things  just  as  they  please. 
They  are  idle,  extravagant,  and  self- 
indulgefnt.  The  more  they  get  the 
more  they  want.  I  know  there  will 
be  another  demand  soon,  to  pay  for 
the  music  and  dancing,  and  eating 
and  drinking,  that  are  going  on 
among  them  this  Christmas  ;  and  I 
have  determined  to  meet  this  de- 
mand, if  possible,  by  contracting 
my  own  indulgences  a  little  for  a 
while." 

I  saw  that  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
the  great  Brown  mystery,  which  had 
been  exercising  me  so  severely. 
**  No  doubt,  then,  that  explains,"  I 
said,  "  the  absence  of % " 

Luscombe  held  up  his  hand  de- 
precatingly.  "  I'll  tell  you,"  he  in- 
terrupted, "  my  idea  of  how  to 
manage.  It  will  be  a  great  matter 
if  the  orders  already  received  can 
be  completed  without  interruption  : 
future  orders  we  may  perhaps  re- 
ceive with  proviso  referring  to  the 
uncertain  condition  of  the  labour 
market  So,  in  order  that  I  may 
make  some  concession  to  the  hands 


when  necessary  without  raising  my 
prices,  I  have  reduced  expenditure- 
a  little.  You  know  I  used  to  lay 
down  a  little  wine  every  year;  I 
have  not  bought  a  bottle  this  year.. 
My  hunting  for  this  season  you 
know  that  I  have  given  up,  and  sold 
three  horses — old  Centurion  among- 
them,  over  whose  loss  I  grieve  more 
than  anything.  However,  it  is  well 
that  I  came  to  my  decision  when. 
I  did,  for  I  sold  well,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  now  that 
so  many  are  following  my  example, 
and  forage  is  so  dear." 

"  And  Brownl"  said  I;  "  I  have 
been  longing  to  ask  about  Brown." 

"  Well,  Brown  cost  me  a  world  of 
unhappiness,"  answered  Luscombe. 
"  My  wife  thought  the  butler  indis- 
pensable to  our  appearance,  and  it 
was  hard  to  persuade  her  that  a 
sacrifice  of  this  kind  must  be  made. 
She  sees  it  now ;  but  I'm  glad  you 
made  no  remark,  for  maybe  she's  a 
little  sore  yet.  Thank  you,  Collins. 
Well,  you  see,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  household,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
begin  at  the  top,  and  a  very  materiali 
saving,  I  assure  you " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  I  interrupted ; 
"  wages  just  now ^" 

"  Nonsense !  my  dear  fellow  ; 
wages  make  the  smallest  part  of  it. 
It  isn't  wages ;  it's  food  that  make» 
servants  so  expensive  now.  So> 
many  of  them  are  being  turned 
adrift  every  day,  that  they  don't 
stand  much  for  wages  if  they  can 
but  get  housed  and  fed." 

"  And  yet,"  I  said,  "  'tis  not  so 
long  ago  since  we  were  remarking^ 
on  how  they  all  detested  domestic- 
service,  and  were  endeavouring  to 
get  away  from  it  into  shops  or  fac- 
tories or  anywhere,  where  labour 
could  be  confined  to  certain  hours- 
of  the  day,  and  they  might  re- 
ceive their  whole  remuneration  ivt 
money." 

"  Aha  ! "  chuckled  Luscombe  p 
*'  their  notes  are  altered  now.  Any- 
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body  that  Trill  keep  them  may  have        ''  Good  God  ! "    I  said,   '<  what 

their  services.     Domestic  servants  are  these  unhappy  people  to  do  ? " 
are  at  any  rate  feeling  that  the  times        ^^  That's   the    serious  question," 

are  hard.     And,  by  the  by,  one  or  answered    Luscombe.     ''  You    see, 

two  mill-owners  that  I  know,  and  they've  mainly  contributed  to  the 

who,  like  myself,  are  willing   to  state  of  things.     I  don't  mean  by 

make  some  sacrifice  to  get  quietly  asking  for  a  fair  share  of  the  profits 

through  this  awkward  time,  have  that  were    going  —  that    was    all 

started  tables  for  their  people,  giv*  fair ;  but  by  idling,  intempetance, 

ing  food  instead  of  additional  pay.  lavishing  their  wages  on  low  amuse- 

I  daresay  it  will  prove  a  good  plan,  ments,  and  by  utter  recklessness 

and  that  the  smeU  of  a  good  dmner  and  extravagance." 
will    mediate    effectually   between        ''This,"  said  I,   ''is  a    serious 

labour  and  capital   I  haven't  prem-  look-out  that  throws  into  the  shade 

ises  suited  for  trial  of  the  experi-  all  my  little    tremors    about    the 

ment."  prices  of  living.      But  you  have 

I  told  Luscombe  what  I  had  heard  not  told  me  what  has  become  of 

about  the  sailors,  musicians,  and  so  Brown  1" 

on.     I^ow,  by  his  account^  domestic        ''  Brown,  I    am    sorry  to    say, 

servants  would  soon  be  as  badly  off  managed  to  keep  his  ground  here, 

as  the  sailors.      Still    I    couldn't  after  I  felt  certain  that  he  would 

understand  the  situation  nor  Lus-  have  to  go.     The  consequence  is, 

combe's  tactics.     ''Look  here,"  I  that  when  at  last  he  did  go,  so 

said ;  "  you  can't  go  on  raising  your  many  other  people  were  discharg- 

labourers'  wages  if  you  mustn't  in-  ing  their  butlers  that  he  has  not 

crease  your  own  profits."  yet  got  employment.    When  I  first 

"  No,  I  can't,  of  course ;  and  that's  spoke  to  him  I  could  have  got  him 

what  Fm  looking  to  (this  is  con-  a  place  with  a  nobleman ;  but  that 

fidential,  mind,  old  fellow).     Tou  was  filled  up  before  he  left." 
see,  once  the  orders  decrease— and        It  seemed  to    me  that  it  was- 

they're  falling  off  already — I  may  adversity,  and  not  prosperity,  that 

cease  to  work  part  of  my  establish-  was  working  in  a  circle,  and  that 

ment.     Others,  no  doubt,  may  do  the  circle  would  soon  be  complete, 
the  same."  The  drawing-room  was  as  cheer- 

"  That* 8  what  you  call  half-time,  ful  as  it  had  been  before  dinner, 

or  something  of  the  sort  1 "  and  the   ladies  were  disposed  to 

"  Half-time,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  half-  converse.       Outside   it  was  freez- 

tune  might  be  better  for  the  hands,  ing  bitterly,  but  here  was  comfort 

as  not  absolutely  throwing  any  out  and  enjoyment.    I  saw  that  some 

of  work ;  but  it  would  be  ruin  to  thought  was    amusing    Luscombe. 

employers,  as  keeping   them  still  Out  it  came  at  last, 
exposed    to  strikes  and  interrup-        "  Well,  the  season's  taking  care 

tions.     Ko,  no ;  between  otjrselves,  that  I  shall  have  little  to  regret  in 

what  you  saw  among  the  railway  selling  my  horses.      The  weather 

porters  is  likely  to  be  repeated  in  seems  as  if  there  could  be  no  hunt- 

the    mills.    Many  hands  will  be  ing  for  weeks.    If  it  had  been  an 

discharged    before    this  winter  is  open  winter  I  might  have  pined." 
over.     Shortly  after  that  happens,        "Yes,  yes,"  observed  Mrs  Lus- 

and   they    see   that    there    really  combe ;  "  I  liked  you  to  belong  to 

iR  not   work  to  do    for   all,   em-  the  hunt  —  that  was  proper  and 

ployers  will  get  the  upper  hand  becoming,  you  know;  but  "(turning 

again."  to  me)  "  I  was  never  easy  when  he 
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was  out  He's  no  great  rider,  isn't 
Lnscombe,  and  I  was  always  trem- 
bling for  fear  he  should  be  brought 
in  with  bones  broken." 

"  Fear  or  no  fear,  'tis  a  mercy  to 
have  got  rid  of  hunters  and — and — 
other  extravagances.  That  will  al- 
ways bring  its  own  reward/'  said 
Mrs  Belling. 

''Anyhow  we  don't  seem  unhappy, 
do  wel"  said  Luscombe.  ''Let's 
have  a  game  of  cards.  Mrs  Belling, 
ma'am,  you  and  I  will  try  our 
luck  against  Mr  Collins  and  Isabella, 
shall  we  f " 

"  Sixpences  and  no  bets.  I  never 
bet,"  said  Mrs  Belling,  who  liked  a 
rubber.  And  the  evening  was  gone 
all  too  rapidly,  though  all  the  same 
I  was  ready  for  bed  afber  my  long 
journey.  "  My  mother-in-law,"  said 
Luscombe,  as  we  were  parting  for 
the  night,  "  doesn't  like  the  sight  of 
expensive  things,  and  likes  just  the 
idea  of  getting  rid  of  them.  She 
knows  very  well  that  our  house- 
keeping, reduced  as  it  is,  costs  more 
than  it  did  a  year  ago.  But  then 
the  visible  signs  of  luxurious  living 
are  gone." 

It  was  very  interesting,  and  some- 
times very  sad,  to  observe  the  state 
of  things  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wester  Mills.  I,  during  my  visit, 
went  about  and  informed  myself  a 
good  deal,  sometimes  with  Luscombe 
and  sometimes  alone.  Distress, 
where  it  did  afflict,  was  of  course 
very  severe  in  this  inclement  weath- 
er; but  except  among  the  railway 
people  and  the  servants  out  of 
placie,  there  was  not  much  distress 
visible  in  the  north.  Shopkeepers, 
though  charging  so  highly  for  every- 
thing, said  that  their  business  was 
scarcely  remunerative,  and  that  they 
would  have  preferred  a  lower  scale 
of  prices  all  round.  But  as  for  the 
artisans  and  factory  hands,  they 
seemed  to  be  fortune's  favourites  at 
this  epoch.  They  lived  upon  the 
best  of  everything,  laboured  at  the 


most  only  four  short  days  a-week, 
crowded  the  public-houses,  shouted 
and  fought  in  the  streets,  frequented 
music-halls  and  low  theatres,  and 
were  constantly  making  short  rail- 
way excursions  to  pay  visits  or  vary 
their  amusements.  They  seemed  to 
have  discovered  the  art  of  thriving, 
and  to  have  no  idea  that  things 
could  ever  change  except  for  the 
better.  Meantime  a  general  gloomy 
feeling  seemed  to  pervade  the  more 
thoughtful  classes.  The  quarter's 
revenue,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding quarter  of  1871,  showed 
a  great  falling  off.  Excise  and  cus- 
toms gave  a  sorry  yield,  and  even 
the  returns  of  the  post-office  and 
telegraphs  were  disappointing.  On 
the  other  hand  the  poor-rates  were 
higher  than  had  been  known  for  a 
generation.  Agitators  started  up  to 
take  advantage  of  the  public  imeasi- 
ness,  and  to  ky  the  blame  of  it  on 
our  institutions ;  mad  theorists  pro- 
pounded the  wildest  schemes  as  sure 
remedies  for  all  the  evils;  there  was 
much  political  excitement  Very 
little  visiting  or  entertaining  took 
place  among  the  employers,  who 
seemed  quite  to  understand  that 
these  were  not  times  in  which  it 
would  be  pardonable  to  encourage  a 
lai^  consumption  of  provisions. 

When  my  visit  drew  near  its 
end — ^that  is,  a  day  or  two  after  we 
had  celebrated  the  arrival  of  the 
new  year  with  much  quiet  satisfac- 
tion— ^LuBCombe  told  me  that  there 
was  an  appreciable  diminution  in 
the  orders  for  goods,  and  that  he 
thought  things  were  now  on  the 
turn.  "  Only  let  me  complete  my 
contracts,"  said  he,  "  and  I  think  I 
am  prepared  for  what  may  happen 
after  that"  He  had  to  raise  his 
wages  again,  poor  fellow,  as  he  ex- 
pected ;  but  he  managed  the  matter 
very  well:  there  was  no  quarrelling, 
neither  was  the  work  stopped  for  an 
hour,  only  Luscombe  showed  the 
hands  that  what  he  conceded  he 
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had  to  take  from  his  own  profits, 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  raise  the  prices  of  goods  any 
higher.  Others  were  less  fortunate 
than  he.  They  stood  out  against 
the  men's  demands.  Some  encoun- 
tered strikes ;  others,  attempting  to 
"take  the  bull  by  the  horns/'  as  they 
said,  locked  out :  but  the  end  was 
the  same  in  all  cases;  the  masters 
had  to  give  in.  Only  where  there 
had  been  disputing  ill -blood  was 
engendered  which  led  afterwards  to 
ni^ppy  results,  and  the  internip- 
tion  to  work  caused  in  some  cases 
inability  to  fulfil  contracts  as  regard- 
ed time,  and  consequent  losses  both 
of  money  and  connections. 

A  day  or  two  before  I  left,  I  drove 
into  Funneltown  with  my  friend  and 
host,  who  was  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  master  -  manufacturers,  at  the 
United  Trades'  HalL  As  we  were 
early  he  took  me  in  to  see  the  build- 
ing, of  which  the  town  was  proud, 
and  justly  so.  It  was,  however, 
with  a  melancholy  feeling  that  I 
read  the  motto  emblazoned  over  the 
middle  of  the  platform  in  the  room 
appropriated  to  pubUc  meetings. 
Minerals^  Afechanisnif  and  Steavi^ 
while  I  thought  of  the  present 
prospects  of  dl  who  put  their  trust 
in  any  of  them.  I  strolled  about  to 
make  what  observations  I  might 
while  the  meeting  was  in  progress. 
It  certainly  would  have  required  a 
penetrating  eye  to  detect  symptoms 
of  anything  but  general  prosperity 
for  the  present.  Idleness  was  only 
too  apparent,  but  it  was  idleness 
upon  f  uU  pockets ;  the  people  holi- 
day-making, trooping  into  and  out 
of  public-houses,  carrying  along  pur- 
chases of  cakes,  rich  cheese,  poultry, 
gingerbread,  and  other  things  which 
form  the  luxuries  of  their  class ;  and 
flocking  to  exhibitions  of  giants, 
dwarfs,  fat  ladies,  and  waxwork,  of 
which  there  was  at  least  one  in 
every  street.  A  few  miserable  crea- 
tures were  to  be  seen  here  and  there, 


of  course,  but  not  more  of  them 
than  usually  rend  one's  heart  in  a 
hard  winter.  One  of  these  un- 
fortunates I  must,  however,  par- 
ticularly mention  —  a  man  with  a 
broken-down  appearance,  but  strug- 
gling evidently  to  maintain  an  im- 
posing air,  spite  of  seedy  habili- 
ments and  short  commons.  I  was 
looking,  not  without  interest,  at  this 
figure  as  it  passed,  when  suddenly  it 
turned,  raised  its  hand  to  its  hat- 
brim  and  addressed  me  by  name. 
Judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  recog- 
nised the  deiK)8ed  Brown !  I  really 
was  shocked ;  his  hollow,  yellow 
cheeks,  and  his  loose  waistcoat,  to- 
gether told  a  tale  of  much  suffer- 
ing ;  and  his  old  pompous  manner, 
which  he  had  donned  for  a  minute 
on  seeing  me,  speedily  gave  way 
to  the  subdued  mien  of  need  and 
care. 

"  Never  thought  I  could  have 
wanted  a  place,  sir,"  he  said;  "world 
seems  to  ha'  turned  right  upside 
down«  What  any  man  can  do  as 
an  upper  servant,  don't  care  who  ho 
is,  I  can  do  it;  and  here  I  am  seven 
weeks  out  of  place,  and  chances 
getting  worse  instead  o'  better." 

Of  course  I  said  what  I  could  to 
comfort  him,  was  sure  that  these 
bad  times  couldn^t  last,  and  that 
even  if  they  did,  some  establishment 
must  be  found  before  long  that 
would  be  delighted  to  secure  his 
servicea  But  this  instead  of  com- 
forting broke  him  down.  His  eyes 
filled  and  his  voice  quavered  as  he 
revealed  the  bitterness  of  his  dis- 
appointment. 

''  Nay,  sir,  I  can  see  nought  to 
hope  upon,  and  I  daren't  look  afore 
me.  I've  been  ill,  and  have  got 
weak  as  well  as  poor.  Any  man  in 
steady  work  seems  now  to  me  an 
object  of  envy.  Even  those  poor 
degraded  beings  as  I  used  to  think 
'em,  the  soldiers,  get  their  meal 
reg'lar,  cost  what  it  may,  and  needn't 
fret  about  prices.  If  I  was  a  younger 
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man,  I  could  fiud  it  in  mj  heart  to 
enUsi" 

I  need  not  say  that  I  contributed 
what  little  was  in  mj  power  to  keep 
the  wolf  a  little  longer  firom  the 
door  of  my  friend  Brown;  but  to 
meet  him  Uius,  really  in  want,  aiAid 
the  waste  and  indulgence  that  were 
going  on  in  every  quarter  of  the 
town,  was  very  depressing.  Indeed 
we  were  all  getting  now  a  good  deal 
more  down  in  the  mouth — how  could 
wo  help  it? — ^than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  visit.  Mrs  Belling  per- 
haps was  an  exception.  She  may 
not  have  considered  what  all  this 
was  pointing  to,  and  may  have  only 
felt  a  gratification  natural  to  her  at 
witnessing  these  judgments  upon 
pomps  and  vanities,  which  had  cost 
sums  of  money  that  she  shuddered 
to  think  of.  ^together  I  was 
almost  glad  when  my  holiday  ex- 
pired. "I  don't  know  but  what 
fixed  incomes  may  have  the  best  of 
it  yet,"  said  Luscombe,  as  he  shook 
my  hand  on  the  platform;  '^  I  only 
wish  that  at  thk  moment  I  had  a 
few  thousands  safe  in  the  Three  per 
cents,  and  no  liabilities;  however 
things  may  come  eventually,  the 
burden  is  heavy  just  now." 

As  I  neared  London  I  began  to 
reflect  that  I  was  only  exchanging 


one  gloomy  atmosphere  for  another. 
The  troubles  of  my  friends  here 
would  not  be  pleasanter  to  witness 
and  to  share  than  those  which  I  had 
left  with  my  friends  in  the  north. 
I  was  agreeably  disappointed,  how- 
ever, to  find  that^  on  the  whole, 
things  had  not  got  much  worse  since 
I  left  town.  Provisions  were  dear 
enough  still;  but  manufactured 
articles  were  cheaper,  and  there 
were  signs  of  relief  if  not  actual  re- 
lief. "  Any  number  of  servants  I 
could  get  now  if  I  wanted  them," 
said  Hatfield,  with  one  of  his  old 
grins ;  *'  and  even  hunters  and  race- 
horses are  now  within  my  means, 
so  I  mustn't  complain.  Talking  ot 
horses,  they  say,  you  know,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  beef — ^but  I 
doubt  not  that's  a  fable.  At  any 
rate,  when  we  see  the  lots  of  secre- 
taries and  clerks  and  office-keepers 
that  are  cut  adrift  every  day  through 
the  shutting  up  of  tiie  numerous 
grand  companies  whose  prospectuses 
used  to  torment  us  so  a  year  ago,  I 
think  we  must  be  thankful  that  our 
work,  if  not  very  remunerative,  is 
at  least  steady  and  certain.  I  feel 
in  better  heart  than  I  did,  and 
can  hope  a  little."  Well  said,  Hat- 
field: it  did  me  good  to  hear 
you! 


CHAPTER   III. 


We  got  through  the  winter  with 
less  discomfort  than  we  had  expect- 
ed. Even  the  coal  did  not  become 
so  ruinously  dear  as  had  been  feared. 
And  here  we  were  looking  forward 
to  summer  again,  for  it  was  ApriL 
I  was  once  more  leaving  home,  and 
at  an  unusual  time  of  the  year ;  for 
Luscombe  had  written  to  say  that 
he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  send 
Mrs  L.  and  her  mother  and  the 
children  doym  to  !North  Devon, 
where  there  was  more  quiet  than  at 
Wester  Mills,  and  that  he  was  very 


lonely  and  depressed,  and  desired 
my  company.  Leave  of  absence  was 
not  easy  to  get  so  soon  again,  but  I 
did  get  it  and  was  off. 

''Although  there  are  only  our 
two  selves,"  said  Luscombe,  as  we 
drove  to  the  house,  "you  needn't 
fear  being  left  too  much  to  your- 
self." 

"As  howl"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  "I'm  a  man 
of  leisure  now,  or  the  next  thing  to 
it  We've  little  or  nothing  doing  at 
the  mill." 
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And  the  people]" 
Are  out  of  work,  greatly  fright- 
ened, and  beginning  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  poverty;  hardly  one  of 
them  has  put  by  a  penny  out  of  the 
large  earnings." 

ft  was  even  so.  Orders  had  al- 
most ceased  to  come  in.  The  work 
doing  was  a  mere  trifle.  My  friend 
had  duly  completed  all  the  con- 
tracts which  he  had  on  hand  when 
I  left  liim  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  as  he  had  for  some  months 
foreseen  the  cessation  of  work,  he 
had  not  supplied  himself  with  much 
raw  material,  and  so  owed  for  no- 
thing. He  was  losing  time,  but  he 
had  no  fine  to  pay  for  a  broken  con- 
tract ;  while  some  of  his  neigh^^ours, 
besides  their  forfeits,  were  indebted 
for  material  which  lay  unutilised  in 
their  stores. 

The  domestic  establishment  was 
now  reduced  to  a  very  slender  staff 
indeed ;  but  Luscombe  and  I  were 
very  snug.  We  didn't  inhabit  the 
large  rooms  at  all,  and  we  smoked 
without  restriction,  and,  so  far  as 
the  present  was  concerned,  were 
very  jolly.  But  of  course  Lus- 
combe, placid  fellow  as  he  is,  could 
not  shfJce  ofif  a  heavy  weight  of 
care. 

"  Ain't  it  odd,"  he  said,  as  we 
sat  together  on  the  evening  of  my 
arrival ;  "  we  know  what  a  lot  of 
wealth  there  is  in  the  country,  be- 
cause it  couldn't  find  an  outlet  nine 
months  ago,  and  now  here  we  are, 
capitalists  and  labourers,  all  alike 
suffering  through  the  perversity  and 
idleness  of  these  wretched  hands." 

''But  now  that  their  folly  has 
been  brought  home  to  them  so 
sharply,  they  will  surely  be  glad 
to  resume  the  work  which  will 
bring  them  their  bread." 

"They  couldn't  if  they  would; 

their  stupid  proceedings  during  the 

past  twelve  months  have  effectually 

crushed  out  the  demand.      Orders 

.  which  have  to  come  from  the  ends 


of  the  earth  can't  be  revived  in  a 
moment  just  when  the  people  in  the 
North  Biding  begin  to  be  reason- 
able. Besides,  they  ain't  reasonable 
yet.  The  greater  part  believe  still 
that  the  stoppage  is  but  a  device 
of  the  employers,  and  that  they 
have  only  to  be  firm  to  get  again 
the  enormous  wages  of  the  autumn 
and  winter.  Some  few  are  working 
at  reduced  wages ;  and  one  or  two 
mills  are  going  on  speculation ;  but 
neither  masters  nor  men  view  these 
concerns  with  favour.  Men  think 
that  the  acceptance  of  lower  wages  is 
betraying  their  interest,  the  silly  fel- 
lows;  and  masters  see  that,  now  that 
this  stoppage  has  come,  there  should 
be  no  half-measures — that  the  whole 
body  of  workmen  should  be  made 
to  understand  what  has  happened, 
and  to  give  over  their  idleness  and 
their  fondness  for  strikes.  I  believe 
we  shall  stand  out." 

"But  then  comes  up  another 
trouble;  I  have  heard  of  rioting 
and  threatenings.  May  there  not 
be  serious  disturbances  and  damage 
with  so  large  a  population  out  of 
worki" 

Luscombe  wiped  his  brow.  " There 
may,  and  there  will,"  ho  said. 
"  We've  done  all  we  can — strength- 
ened the  police — ^and  in  some  coun- 
ties the  militia  are  out.  You  should 
have  seen  the  rush  there  was  to  fill 
our  militia  ranks  when  it  was  known 
that  there  would  be  quarters  and 
food  found.  Couldn't  trust  the 
militia  in  billets  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  of  course;  they  either  occupy 
barracks  or  hired  buildings — dis- 
used mills,  generally,  in  this  part  of 
the  country." 

This  didn't  give  a  pleasant  idea 
of  what  was  proceeding;  and  my 
o\\rn  observations  astonished  me 
more  than  my  friend's  words.  Fun- 
neltown  coidd  hardly  be  recognised 
as  the  same  place  which  had  so 
interested  me  four  months  ago. 
The  people  were  about  the  streets 
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as  much  as,  or  more  than,  ever; 
but  all  signs  of  their  well-4oing 
were  gone.  Drunkenness  there  was 
still,  but  it  was  not  hilarious  drunk- 
enness; miserable  beings  reeled 
about  the  pavements,  and  lay  in 
the  gutters — the  pains  of  hunger 
deadened  by  alcohoL  But  there 
was  none  of  the  boisterous  assem- 
bling, no  more  excursions,  no 
shows,  no  amusement.  A  very 
large  number  of  shops  were  closed 
altogether;  the  wages  which  had 
been  spent  in  them  had  stopped, 
and  they  had  stopped.  The  flow 
of  money  through  the  place  had 
almost  ceased.  The  gay  dresses  of 
the  women,  the  holiday-making,  the 
shouts  and  laughter  and  luxuries, 
all  were  done,  and  there  was  a 
blight  as  upon  a  plague  -  stricken 
city.  Indeed  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  sickness  arising  from  the 
general  misery.  Hospitals  and  work- 
houses were  crowded;  and  I  believe 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  almsgiving, 
although  that  was  contrary  to  the 
principle  which  the  masters  estab- 
lished. The  troubles  of  one  trade 
heightened  those  of  other  trades; 
and  at  last  it  was  beyond  contro- 
versy that  the  calamity  was  gene- 
ral The  very  coal -miners,  who 
were  about  the  last  to  feel  the 
reaction,  were  feeling  it  now.  The 
consumption  of  coal  in  trade  had 
almost  ceased.  The  miners,  by 
steadily  refusing  to  collect  the  out- 
put, had  forced  manufacturers  and 
shipowners  to  suspend  their  busi- 
ness. Panic  was  everywhere,  and 
none  dared  order  a  supply  larger 
than  would  satisfy  the  wants  of  the 
moment  Every  day  brought  some 
fresh  piece  of  bad  news. 

'^  Nice  Budget  we  shall  have  after 
Easter,  with  all  these  soldiers  out," 
said  Luscombe,  one  evening.  "  The 
rates,  of  course,  are  enormous,  with 
pauperism  and  police  and  sanitary 
precautions,  and  there's  no  money 
being  got ;  how  can  this  go  on  ? " 


"  How,  indeed  I "  I  said ;  "  and  I 
find,  too,  that  much  of  the  discon- 
tent is  now  being  directed  against 
the  Government." 

''Serve  them  right,  too;  I  used 
to  uphold  them  once,  but  I  see  now 
that  they  are  mainly  answerable  for 
the  lawlessness  and  restless  action 
of  the  ignorant  masses.  There 
would  have  been  none  of  this 
trouble  if  the  lower  orders  hadn't 
been  made  to  understand  that  they 
might  do  as  they  liked." 

The  next  morning  we  heard  that 
a  mill  in  a  town  about  eight  miles 
off,  where  the  hands  were  working 
at  reduced  wages,  had  been  attacked 
and  burned  in  the  night.  That  was 
not  the  worst  part  of  the  news ;  the 
manager's  house,  which  was  close 
to  the  mill,  had  been  burned  too, 
and  two  women  and  three  little 
children  had  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  masters  who  were  working  on 
the  same  terms  in  Funneltown  had 
received  threatening  notices,  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  success  of  the 
attempt  at  burning  would  incite  the 
wild  hands  to  further  outrage. 

"I'm  pretty  right  myself,"  said 
Luscombe ;  "  I've  managed  never  to 
get  to  loggerheads  with  'em ;  but  I 
must  do  what  I  can  to  help  others. 
Let's  go  into  Funneltown  this  morn- 

ing." 

After  our  return  he  told  me  that 
they  knew  for  certain  that  the  mill 
of  Caton  Brothers  would  be  attacked 
perhaps  that  night ;  and  that  pos- 
sibly, now  that  incendiarism  had  be- 
gun, some  others  might  suffer  before 
morning. 

"  I  mean  to  go  in  again  quietly 
after  dinner,"  said  Luscombe ;  "  will 
you  come  %  Between  ourselves,  the 
military  have  been  sent  for,  and 
we've  got  away  women  and  chil- 
dren, thank  God,  from  the  threat- 
ened property." 

Of  course  I  went  with  him  to 
Funneltown.  Magistrates  and  mill- 
owners  were  collected  in  sections, 
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and  with  much  secrecy,  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  Messengers 
passed  from  one  assembly  to  another, 
describing  the  states  of  the  different 
quarters,  which  were  being  ascer- 
tained by  trusty  members  of  the  po- 
lice, and  by  one  or  two  half-pay  offi- 
cers residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  had  volunteered  their  services. 
I  was  in  a  room  in  Mr  Sower's 
mill  in  Dundergate,  where  we  sat 
receiving  reports  and  talking  over 
the  situation  until  near  midnight. 
About  that  time  there  came  news 
that  an  immense  mob  had  suddenly 
«»embled  in  Haymau'e  Piece,  Jn 
open  suburb;  and  presently  after, 
the  other  sections  of  owners,  one 
after  another,  came  flocking  to  us, 
for  wo  were  nearest  the  mob,  and 
not  far  from  the  mill  which  was 
understood  to  be  threatened.  The 
mayor,  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  county  magistrates,  and  followed 
at  some  distance,  and  quietly,  by 
the  poHce,  had  gone  to  try  and  in- 
duce the  excited  people  to  disperse. 
The  next  thing  we  heard  was,  that 
the  mayor  had  been  very  rudely 
received, — defied,  indeed ;  and  that 
when  he  informed  the  people  that 
troops  were  already  in  the  town,  who 
would  certainly  be  called  upon  to  act 
if  violence  should  be  attempted,  he 
was  answered  with  a  shout  of  deri- 
sion; for  the  malcontents  did  not 
know  that  their  secrets  had  been 
betrayed  two  days  before,  and  that 
the  authorities  had  been  able  to  take 
measures  for  keeping  the  peace.  As 
soon  as  the  mayor  received  Ids  rebuff, 
the  wing  of  a  line  regiment  of  in- 
&ntiy  and  a  troop  of  heavy  cavalry, 
which  had  been  five  hours  in  the 
place,  and  were  standing  in  empty 
mill  premises,  ready  to  turn  out^ 
were  ordered  into  the  streets.  But 
before  the  troops  got  the  summons, 
the  mob  was  abeady  in  motion,  and 
moving  by  several  minor  streets 
upon  a  broad  square  called  the 
Cheen,  across  which  they  had  to 


pass  toward  the  Catons*  mill.  We 
all  left  the  room  where  we  had 
been  talking  and  went  to  an  upper 
floor  of  the  mill,  from  which  the 
green  could  be  seen.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  we  coiQd  hear  the  im- 
mense multitude,  which  in  some  di- 
rections had  overpowered  the  police 
by  force  and  in  others  caused  them 
to  retreat  in  order,  surging  into  the 
open  space.  The  tramp  of  their  walk 
and  their  mysterious  painful  mur- 
muring were  what  we  heard ;  there 
was  not  any  shouting  or  yelling. 
By  the  lamp-light  we  saw  at  last  the 
head  of  the  formidable  movement 
filling  the  whole  square  and  moving 
on  very  slowly,  as  if  waiting  for  the 
contributions  from  the  streets  in 
rear  to  come  up  and  fall  into  the 
march  behind  them.  The  whole 
body  paused  after  a  while  as  if  to 
have  everything  in  order  for  an  unin- 
terrupted advance  on  the  mill;  and 
I  could  see  the  features  of  some  of 
the  foremost,  all  of  whom  looked 
stem  and  pitiless,  while  many, 
gaunt  with  famine,  made  one  think 
of  the  cruel  old  j  zealots  that  one  has 
read  of.  It  was  while  I  was  scan- 
ning the  faces  that  some  movement 
was  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the 
square;  we  could  not  see  what  it 
was,  but  in  an  instant  the  crowd 
below  us  sent  up  a  yeU  of  rage  and 
execration,  and  a  messenger  entering 
told  us  that  the  soldiers  were  hold- 
ing all  the  avenues  in  that  direction. 
Presently  the  mayor  advanced  right 
within  our  view  and  called  upon  the 
people  to  disperse,  but  he  was  an- 
swered with  threats  and  yells,  and 
then  some  one  by  his  side  commenced 
reading,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
what  I  suppose  was  the  Biot  Act ; 
but  this  only  acted  like  a  spur  to 
the  rioters,  who,  having  now  made 
their  arrangements,  began  to  move 
on  briskly.  But  the  soldiers  had 
by  this  time  advanced  to  within  our 
view.  The  mayor  spoke  a  few  words 
to  an  officer  in  front^  and  we  heard 
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in  the  darkness  the  commands  from 
different  voices — "Six  file  on  the 
right,  ready."  "  Six  file  on  the  left, 
ready."  Whereupon  a  man  ran 
out  from  the  cro.wd  followed  by  a 
few  others,  the  first  man  shouting, 
"  Don't  flinch,  boys.  They'll  fire  in 
the  air  the  first  time."  The  word 
"Present"  was  heard  through  the 
darkness,  and  the  crash  of  the  rifles 
stunned  all  other  sound  and  caused 
a  momentary  hush.  Then  there 
were  groans  and  frantic  cries :  the 
advance  of  the  multitude  was  check- 
ed ;  and  we  saw  several  persons  on 
the  ground,  while  the  commotion 
among  the  rest  showed  them  to 
be  panic-stricken.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  helping  those  that  had 
fallen,  but  to  be  swaying  about  with- 
out a  perceptible  object.  Mean- 
while, through  the  windows  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mill,  which  did  not 
look  into  the  square,  we  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  and  the  clang 
of  arms.  Running  to  that  side  we  saw 
the  dragoons  passing  down  the  road. 

"I  have  it!"  exclaimed  one  of  our 
party  j  "  they'll  come  up  Dorks  Lane 
and  be  in  the  midst  of  them." 

Then  we  went  back  to  our  old 
post  in  time  to  hear  the  mayor  once 
more  urging  the  crowd  to  disperse, 
and  wMe  he  was  speaking  there 
came  a  tumultuous  terrified  discord 
from  behind,  made  up  of  all  the 
loud  notes  of  terror  and  pain.  The 
dragoons  had  gallopedinto  the  mass, 
riding  down  many,  and  sabring,  as 
we  afterwards  understood,  several 
who  attempted  to  seize  the  troopers' 
bridles.  They  forced  their  way  right 
through  the  square,  and  then  turned 
to  ride  back  again  \  but,  by  the  time 
they  did  so,  there  was  a  great  change 
in  the  condition  of  things :  the  in- 
suigents  in  rear  were  running  off 
by  the  ways  along  which  they  had 
come ;  and  the  infantry  now  advanc- 
ing upon  the  head  of  their  array,  the 
whole  of  those  within  our  view 
turned  and  fled,  policemen  from  out 
of  the  ground,  or  some  equally  mys- 


sterious  ambush,  now  appearing  to 
bear  off  the  wounded,  or  to  capture 
stray  riotera  The  streets  were  soon 
clear.  They  were  patrolled  all  night ; 
and  our  party  remained  in  the  milL 
I  had  seen  a  sight  which  turned  me 
sick — ^not  the  men  falling,  for  though 
I  knew  they  had  been  wounded,  we 
could  see  none  of  them  distinctly : 
no — ^it  was  the  fresh  blood  on  the 
troopers'  swords  as  they  trotted  past 
a  lamp  at  the  time  when  the  crowd 
gave  way.  I  shall  never  foiget  that 
dreadful  night 

"  Fourteen  shot,  four  of  them 
dead:  sword-wounds  eight,  all  liv- 
ing: trampled  to  death  twenty-six, 
including  three  women  and  seven 
children:  bruised,  maimed,  inter- 
nally injured,  seventy-two  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages ! "  That  was  the 
miserable  bulletin  of  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  poor  creatures  were  taken 
to  the  Infirmary,  where  a  boy  of 
fourteen  had  his  leg  amputated,  in 
consequence  of  the  kick  of  a  horse ; 
a  man  shot  through  the  spine  died 
after  three  days  of  intense  agony ; 
another  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
arm  by  a  sabre-wound, — and  all 
suffered  more  or  less.  The  gloom 
after  this  was  greater  than  ever, 
but  there  was  no  further  outrage 
in  our  neighbourhood.  The  men's 
irritability  took  another  direction. 
The  clubs  and  trades-unions  quar- 
relled among  themselves.  Their 
funds  were  speedily  dissipated, 
there  were  mamfest  symptoms  that 
the  men  were  giving  way,  and  in 
fine,  after  a  few  futile  attempts  to 
make  teiins,  there  was  an  absolute 
surrender,  those  who  could  be  em- 
ployed (for  there  was  not  work  for 
half)  consenting  to  work,  and  bind- 
ing themselves  for  a  term  to  work 
for  moderate  wages.  Ajs  soon  as 
ever  this  was  adjusted,  efforts  were 
made  for  the  relief  of  those  unem- 
ployed ;  fortunately  for  them  prices 
had  already  begun  to  yield,  and 
there  was  a  hope  that  business,  the 
check  to  which  had  been  artificial. 
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would  recover  in  a  short  time. 
Meantime  the  burden  was  heavy 
upon  most.  The  masters  who  had 
least  to  complain  of — of  whom  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  my  friend 
Luseombe  was  one— smarted  to  an 
extent  from  which  they  could  not 
recover  for  many  years.  Others 
who  had  been  less  cautious  were 
some  obliged  to  stop,  others  en- 
abled to  keep  going  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  property,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  the  grandeur  and 
show  in  which  they  had  taken 
so  much  pride.  As  for  the  work- 
men, those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  work  were  glad  to 
give  over  their  idleness  and  dis- 
solute living,  and  so  profit  by  the 
sad  experience  they  had  gone 
through.  Those  who  were  still 
unemployed  desired  for  the  most 
part  to  emigrate;  but  having  no 
means,  they  had  to  refer  their  wishes 
to  societies  and  public  departments, 
who,  hoping  that  trade  would 
speedily  revive,  did  not  encourage 
the  workmen  to  expatriate  them- 
selves. Before  my  leave  came  to 
an  end  the  worst  was  certainly  past. 
Luseombe  said  he  didn't  think  he 
should  go  to  Scarborough  that  sum- 
mer (I  don't  think  that,  with  their 
appearance  reduced  as  it  must  be, 
they  would  like  to  go,  even  if  he 
could  get  away  from  his  mills),  but 
hoped  we  should  meet  again  some- 
where before  long.  I  saw  with 
pleasure  that  he  didn't  like  parting 
with  me ;  and  there  were  so  many 
last  words,  and  expressions  of 
anxiety  and  hopefulness  by  turns, 
that  I  had  hardly  the  time  necessary 
for  going  to  the  station.  However, 
by  patting  the  horse  along  we  were 
on  the  platform  just  as  the  train 
was  moving  off.  My  luggage  dis- 
appeared in  a  trice  I  don't  know 
how.  The  guard  was  holding  the 
door  open  for  me,  and  I  had  hardly 
time  to  spring  in  before 


"  Why  have  you  turned  back  so 
suddenly  fix)m  the  chamber  of 
smoke ) "  asked  Dr  Manassi^. 

"Eh!  howl"  I  exclaimed;  *'I 
thought  I  was  in  the  railway  train." 
What  in  the  world  had  happened  1 
Was  I  mad,  or  had  the  world 
turned  upside  down?  There  were 
the  pipes  and  the  cushions.  I  ap- 
peal^ to  have  just  passed  back 
over  the  threshold  of  the  chamber 
of  smoke.  Sheik  Omar  stood  be- 
fore me  bearing  coffee.  Good  hea- 
ven !  it  was  exactly  the  scene  in 
which  I  had  stood  last  summer 
before  'the  stirring  events  occurred 
which  I  have  narrated  in  these  last 
two  chapters. 

"  Compose  yourself.  I  am  en  rap* 
port  with  you.  You  should  have 
remained  in  the  chamber.  Deign 
to  take  coffee.  It  is  refreshing," 
said  the  doctor. 

"  Coffee  ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  why, 
how  have  I  come  hither  again  1 
How  can  the  evening  in  July  1872 
be  reproduced  when  I  have  lived 
on,  and  wearily  too,  tiU  the  spring 
of  1873  ?  Is  this  sorcery,  or  trick- 
ery, or  what  is  it  % " 

"I  had  the  honour  to  tell  you 
that  we  would  speak  of  the  prices 
and  the  labour.  Our  souls  have 
conversed.  You  have  seen  what  is 
possible;  but  perhaps  it  may  not 
be.     You  are  informed." 

"  I  should  think  I  am,"  I  replied, 
hardly  knowing  what  I  said.  And 
now  I  ask  any  one  to  explain  to 
me  how  I  have  lived  on  to  Easter 
1873,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  still  behind  in  the  summer  of 
1872.  We  have  men  of  science 
enough  ready  to  deal  with  all  the 
most  difficult  phenomena.  Will 
any  of  them  solve  this  pro- 
blem! Will  the  British  Associa- 
tion take  it  in  handl  Will  any 
reader  of  Maga  help  a  poor  devil 
who  is  habitually  a  shunner  of 
mysteries,  but  is  fearfully  per- 
plexed] 
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I  FIND  it  to  be  a  prevailing  opin- 
ion among  the  well-informed  and 
thoughtful  people  who  know  phy- 
sical geography  and  its  relation  to 
population  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe  generally,  that  Norway  is  a 
thinly-peopled  country.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  contradict  this  opinion,  and 
to  expose  it  as  a  popular  delusion. 
True,  its  territory,  running  over  some 
fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  contains 
little  more  than  a  miUion  and  a  half 
of  people.  If  you  say  that  it  is 
scantily  peopled,  that  the  popula- 
tion is  smidl  in  comparison  with 
the  area  or  the  total  of  square  miles, 
— if  you  use  an  expression  that  bal- 
ances the  population  with  the  sur- 
face— I  admit  the  use  of  any  term 
expressive  of  the  diminutiveness  of 
the  population.  But  to  indorse  the 
term  "  thinly-peopled  "  would  be,  to 
use  a  favourite  expression  of  our  old 
friend  De  Quincey,  to  become  em- 
barrassed by  ''illogicality  in  the 
conditions."  On  the  contrary,  in 
none  of  my  sojoumings  have  I  ever 
found  myself  in  a  country  so  thickly 
peopled  as  Norway.  Where  the 
people  are,  they  throng,  and  it  may 
bo  said  that  they  are  wherever  they 
can  find  accessible  standing-room. 
The  portion  of  the  country  that  is 
not  made  of  stone  in  almost  perpen- 
dicular masses  is  very  small,  but 
this  small  portion  is  well  filled.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  the  deltas  of  di- 
luvium— ^narrow  strips  edging  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  rivers,  and 
broadening  when  they  join  the  sea  in 
some  Fioid.  Where  there  is  an  ac- 
cessible sheltered  spot  up  in  the 
mountains,  with  available  patches 
of  pasture  at  hand,  there  too  lives  a 
group  of  people  crowded  together  in 
a  Gaaxd  or  conglomerate  of  farm- 
houses— ^half  fortress,  half  village. 

This  populousnessof  nanowplains 


is  sometimes  annoying  to  the  wan- 
derer who,  having  seen  enough  of 
the  inhabitancy  of  the  land,  wants 
to  get  into  its  solitudes.  There  is, 
for  instance,  a  central  road  or  street 
with  houses  on  either  side.  If  you 
diverge  among  them  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  still  house  after  house.  A 
great  rock  rising  before  you  must  be 
the  end;  but  when  you  turn  its 
comer  there  opens  a  narrow  gorge 
with  a  double  string  of  houses  hold- 
ing fast  as  it  were  by  the  steep 
bank,  and  when  you  have  reached 
the  last  house  you  have  taken  your 
own  last  step,  for  there  rises  over  it 
a  process  of  crags  too  abrupt  to  give 
you  any  hope  of  exit,  even  if  you 
had  the  nimbleness  and  sure-footed- 
ness  of  a  goat. 

These  houses  have  at  first  sight 
the  interest  that  all  novelty  has,  but 
they  do  not  improve  on  acquaint- 
ance. They  are  of  wood  raised  on 
a  foundation  or  platform  of  stone. 
This  consists  in  great  boulders 
brought  from  the  moraines.  There 
is  nothing  to  mark  the  age  of  these 
buildings.  The  basement  of  stone 
might  have  been  laid  down  yester- 
day, or  may  have  supported  the  hut 
of  one  of  the  Viking  warriors  that 
infested  our  shores  in  the  eighth 
century,  for  all  that  externals  reveal. 
Indeed  science  tells  us  that  the 
blocks  in  the  moraine  must  have 
lain  there  exposed  to  the  antiquat- 
ing  influences  of  time  for  the  un- 
counted thousands  of  years  since  the 
glacier  or  other  now  extinct  force 
laid  them  down.  The  fir  planks 
raised  above  are  of  course  more 
ephemeral  stuff  than  the  boulders 
of  the  moraines,  but  they  too  have 
a  touch  of  the  ancient  and  the  storm- 
beaten  about  them ;  and  from  note 
I  have  taken  of  the  condition  of  old 
timber -work   in   the   churches  of 
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-Xorway,  probably'  to  bo  afterward 
referred  to,  it  would  not  surprise  mo 
if  archsBologists  should  bring  home 
a  high  antiquity  to  some  of  these 
humble   log -houses.      I   think  it 
likdy  that  the  timbers  of  some  of 
these  houses  may  be  centuries  old, 
and.  that  others  are    ancient    by 
descent,  as  it  were,  in  having  the 
planks  renewed  from  time  to  time 
as  they  decayed ;  so  that  all  the 
curious  arguments  about  the  identity 
of  the  oft-restored  ship  Argo,  might 
be  repeated  in  the  question  whether 
such  a  house  is  or  is  not  that  which 
originally  was  built  where  it  now 
stands.     There  is  a  grim  air  of  age 
about  these  hovels  l£at  would  give 
them  an  interest,  but  for  one  un- 
pleasant feature.      From  an  orifice 
in  the  wooden  part,  just  above  the 
stone,  and  of  course  below  the  floor 
occupied  by  bipeds,  there   comes 
forth  in  continuous  descent  a  valu- 
able but  not  sesthetically  interesting 
accumulation  of  organic  matter,  in- 
forming the  passer-by  of  inhabitancy 
by  quadrupeds. 

There  are  perhaps  few  or  no  cows 
to  be  seen  where  these  undoubted 
attestations  of  their  existence  are — 
indeed  there  is  no  room  for  them  in 
the  open  air.  But  some  scrambling 
among  the  sTurounding  rocks  may 
reveal  the  reason  both  for  the  abund- 
ance of  houses  and  the  absence  of 
perceptible  cattle.  If  there  is  any 
track  up  among  the  rocks  sufficiently 
distinct  to  deserve  the  name  of  foot- 
path, it  leads  to  small  patches  of 
grass  where  the  cattle  graze  occa- 
sionally, enclosed  by  high  walls  of 
rock,  which  preclude  escape  save  by 
the  footpath  that  leads  them  home. 
Above  Uiese  again,  in  spots  inacces- 
sible to  the  cattle,  are  patches  or 
tufts  of  sweet  herbage,  which  the 
industrious  peasants  cut  and  carry 
down.  It  is  sometimes  indeed  an 
almost  startling  incident  to  the 
rambler,  when  he  has  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  what  he.  may  deem 
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an  outlay  of  skill  and  courage, 
reached  some  halting-place  in  the 
rough  ascent,  in  which  his  hands 
are  as  useful  to  him  as  his  feet,  to 
find  there  a  family  from  the  village 
far  down  below,  who  are  tempted 
by  a  scanty  harvest  of  grass  to  un- 
dertake the  labour  and  peril  of  its 
removal 

While  setting  down  these  remin- 
iscences, I  find  the  peculiar  physi- 
cal geography  they  refer  to  boldly 
sketched  by  one  who  had  a  long 
experience  of  Scandinavian  travel ; 
and  as  I  propose  to  draw  some  con- 
clusions of  possible  use  to  the  future 
sojourner  in  Korway  from  these 
physical  peculiarities,  I  set  down 
what  he  says  in  confirmation  of  my 
own  experience. 

"Rivers  of  great  volume  of  water, 
but  generally  of  short  and  rapid  course, 
pour  into  the  Fiords  from  the  Fielde  or 
high  table-land  behind,  which  fonus 
the  body  or  mass  of  the  country.  It  is 
on  the  fiat  spots  of  arable  lana  on  the 
borders  of  these  Fiords,  rivers,  and  the 
lakes  into  which  the  rivers  expand, 
that  the  population  lives.  In  some  of 
these  river-valleys  and  sea-valleys  a 
single  farm  of  a  few  acres  of  land  is 
only  found  here  and  there  in  many 
miles  of  country,  the  bore  rock  dipping 
at  once  into  the  blue  water,  and  leaving 
no  margin  for  cidtivation.  In  others, 
narrow  slips  of  inhabitable  arable  land 
extend  some  way,  but  ore  hemmed  in 
behind,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  rocky 
ridges  which  form  the  valley ;  and  they 
are  seldom  broad  enough  to  admit  of 
two  rows  of  little  farms,  or  even  of  two 
latee  fields,  in  the  breadth  between  the 
hill-foot  and  the  water ;  and  in  the 
length  are  often  interrupted  by  some 
bare  prong  of  rock  j  utting  nrom  the  ridge- 
side  mto  the  slip  of  arable  level  land, 
and  dividing  it  from  such  another  slip. 
All  the  land  capable  of  cultivation 
either  with  spade  or  plough  has  been 
cultivated  from  the  most  remote  times ; 
and  there  is  little  room  for  improve- 
ment, because  it  is  the  ground-rock 
destitute  of  soil,  not  merely  trees  or 
loose  rocks  encumbering  the  soil,  that 
opposes  human  industry.     The  little 
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estates,  not  ftveTaging  fifty  acies  each  of 
arable  land,  are  densely  inhabited,"  * 

Here,  then,  is  a  country  thoroughly 
destitute  of  some  of  the  standing 
grievances  of  him  who  travels  in  the 
primitive  fashion,  with  his  staff  and 
wallet  Ko  long  stretches  of  park 
belonging  to  wayside  mansions,  no 
protracted  acreage  of  turnips,  pota- 
toes, and  wheat,  lying  between  him 
and  that  glorious  mountain  -  land 
which  beckons  him  onward  through 
the  dusty  endless  road.  All  is  close 
at  hand — the  great  mountains  on 
the  one  hand,  the  deep  blue  waters 
on  the  other.  And  yet  I  would 
feel  remorse  of  conscience  were  I  to 
certify  Norway  as  that  paradise  of 
pedestrians  it  is  often  understood  to 
be.  For  aU  the  secondary  purposes 
of  pedestrianism,  for  stray  devious 
wanderings  from  central  points,  or 
more  systematic  expeditions  to  some 
cataract  or  glacier,  there  are  inex- 
haustible resources  to  the  pedestrian, 
—resources  of  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, he  has  the  undisputed  mono* 
poly.  But  I  question  if  Norway  is 
the  best  place  in  the  world  for  that 
highest  development  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  young  pedestrian,  when 
he  sets  forth  with  his  knapsack  on 
his  back  and  his  staff  in  has  hand, 
and  wanders  for  weeks  with  no  other 
guidance  but  his  map  and  his  com- 
pass, storing  up  an  (^uent  harvest 
of  teeming  recollections  never  to  be 
lost  or  slighted,  though  his  future 
summers 

•*  To  siich  length  of  years  should 
eome 

As  the  many-i^ijitered  crow  that  leads  the 
clanging  rookery  home." 

Murray,  in  his  *  Knapsack  Guide 
to  Norway  '—full  of  excellent  advice 
about  posting,  though  silent  about 
the  knapsack  everywhere  but  in  the 
tiUe-page— informs  us  that  '^Norway 
18  capital  ground  for  a  pedestrian 


tour.  The  usual  mode  of  traversing 
the  land-routes  is,  however,  by  post- 
ing,  wUch  is  adi^bly  am/gid  to 
suit  the  wants  and  convenience  of 
the  people"  (p.  6) — whence  the 
legitimate  inference  is,  that  the  water- 
routes  are  the  proper  track  for 
pedestrians.  I  suspect  that  th& 
pedestrian,  if  he  is  ambitious  of 
more  than  mere  walks  or  ramblea 
— if  he  is  ambitious  of  travelling  a 
few  hundred  miles  on  end  at  say 
^m  30  to  40  miles  a-day — ^must  in 
Norway  content  himself  with  the 
great  highways.  From  traditions  of 
the  old  state  of  these  roads,  they 
appear  to  have  been  rugged  and 
dangerous  —  sometimes  not  to  be 
very  distinctly  traced  through  bogs 
or  over  great  scalps  of  rock — and  ia 
sundry  other  respects  endowed  with 
the  elements  of  the  adventurous 
and  romantic.  They  are  now,  how- 
ever, among  the  finest  highways 
in  Europe.  True,  they  have  steep 
and  long  ascents  and  descents,  but 
the  zigzagging  of  them  is  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  as  transcend- 
ent specimens  of  the  engineeniig 
skill  that  is  ever  smoothening  our 
way  over  the  physical  difficulties  of 
its  surface.  Then  in  the  touring 
season  these  roads,  and  especially 
those  stretches  most  richly  endowed 
with  scenery,  are  a  thronged  thor- 
oughfare for  multitudes  of  cari- 
oles  and  vehicles  more  ambitious. 
These  are  not  such  features  that  the 
meditative  pedestrian  would  spon- 
taneously select  as  lending  a  charm 
to  his  adventures.  If  he  desire  to 
shake  off  all  such  memorials  of  the 
life  he  has  left  behind  him,  and 
''  take  to  the  hill,''  after  the  fashion 
that  has  so  many  charms  for  the 
wanderer  in  our  own  Highlands, 
and  fortunately  in  many  other  re- 
gions, my  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  tiiat  he  will  find  insuper- 
able difficulties,  and  these  in  the 


•  Laing's  Introduction  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  i  108,  109. 
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places  where  deviation  from  the 
beaten  track  is  most  seductive.  It 
is  prohably  in  the  high  table-lands, 
-where  the  conntry  is  comparatively 
flaty  and  there  is  least  to  attract  the 
lover  of  scenery,  that  deviation  is 
least  impeded.  It  is  not  easy  to 
form  general  conclusions  about  all 
parts  of  so  vast  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  JS'orway  covers. 
But  I  can  say  from  my  own  experi- 
ence, that  at  points  severed  from 
each  other — ^in  some  occasions  in 
latitude,  in  others  in  longitude — ^by 
hundreds  of  miles,  I  have  found 
myself  utterly  baffled  in  attempts 
to  deviate  from  the  highroad  and 
penetrate  the  wall  of  rock  on  either 
side.  And  I  have  found  the  diffi- 
culty accompanied  by  an  incidental 
feature  of  a  very  provokiug  kind. 
After  pursuing  for  many  a  mile  the 
broad  road,  there  turns  off  from  it 
a  lateral  path  of  the  most  attractive 
character,  winding  up  through  the 
forest-girdle  of  the  moimtain  under 
the  shade  of  great  trees.  When 
you  have  followed  it  for  several 
miles,  behold  it  leads  you  up  to  a 
Gaard  or  a  mansion-house  nestling 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  great  preci- 
pices, which  frown  on  you  a  stem 
prohibition  of  further  progress,  and 
send  you  back  to  the  highway  in 
no  benignant  humour.  But  let  us 
cheer  up,  and  look  at  the  whole 
affair  with  its  lights  as  well  as  its 
shades,  and  then  will  the  true  lover 
of  mountain  scenery  find  reason  to 
rejoice  at  that  dispensation  which 
caused  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to 
find  their  way  right  through  the 
central  regions  of  this  great  cake 
of  rock,  so  as  to  reveal  its  awful 
beauties  to  the  frequenters  of  those 
smooth  sheltered  waters  in  the 
Fiords. 

And  now  let  me  endeavour  to 
show  how  these  grand  peculiarities 
of  physical  structure  are  connected 
with  grand  and  memorable  events 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race 


—events  in  the  significance  and 
grandeurof  which  the  British  people 
have  a  large  historical  participation. 
It  was  from  these  Fiords,  and  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  their  mighty 
rocks,  that  in  times  long  past  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  war-ships 
sent  their  crews  first  to  plunder  the 
coasts  of  Britain,  and  next  to  colo- 
nise them,  so  as  to  found  the  great 
race  over  which  Queen  Victoria 
holds  rule. 

The  problem  seems  a  puzzling 
one,  how  the  country  that  can  feed 
but  a  million  and  a  half  of  people 
should  have  supplied  us  with  the 
larger  and  the  better  part  of  our 
thirty  millions;  but  the  whole  can 
be  reconciled.  Let  us  approach  it  in 
grades,  from  smaller  instances  of  a 
like  phenomenon.  The  problem  in 
its  simple  form  is,  how  to  feed  more 
people  than  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand  can  grow  food  for. 
There  are  two  separate  solutions: 
the  one  is,  that  they  buy  their  food 
from  without ;  the  other  is,  that 
they  take  it  without  paying  for  it, — 
and  this  is  the  alternative  we  have 
to  deal  with. 

The  Eookeries  in  the  old  towns 
are  now  well  known  from  Scott's 
description  of  Alsace,  and  Victor 
Hugo's  imitation  of  it  in  his  '  N6tre 
Dame.'  They  were  tribes  of 
people  that  sowed  not,  neither 
did  they  spin,  but  they  occupied 
a  district  fortified  against  the  intru- 
sion of  the  law,  and  thence  they 
issued  from  time  to  time  to  plunder 
their  neighbours.  Let  us  look  to  a 
similar  establishment,  firesher  and 
healthier  in  its  physical  condition, 
whatever  we  may  say  of  its  moral — 
the  Border-land  between  the  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  curse 
of  barrenness  was  upon  it,  but  tliat 
very  barrenness  was  made  a  source 
of  wealUi  by  the  ingenious  Bor- 
derer, for  it  made  his  abode  inac- 
cessible, and  enabled  him  to  stock 
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Ids  larder  and  f  amisli  liis  grim  peel- 
house.     Such  were  they 

**  Who  drove  the  heeres  that  made  their 

broth. 
From  England  and  from  Scotland  both." 

Take  another  and  more  eminent  in- 
stance. Why  were  Highland  glens 
of  old  populous  and  wealthy  9  Be- 
cause their  people  lived  on  the 
wealth  created  by  their  industrious, 
plodding,  Lowland  neighbours.  Let 
us  mount  a  step  higher  still  in  the 
scale  of  robber  commimities,  and 
look  at  the  chains  of  ruined  fort- 
resses along  the  banks  of  the 
Ehine.  If  the  basaltic  terraces  of 
the  seven  moimtains  provided  wine 
for  the  owners  and  their  garrisons, 
it  was  doing  as  much  as  their  arid 
stony  surfaces  could  be  expected  to 
do.  The  fiUing  up  of  the  other 
elements  of  wealth,  and  good  cheer, 
and  lordly  munificence,  were  forced 
upon  the  humble  trader,  who  was 
glad  to  compound  for  a  tax  or  toll, 
and  so  sacrifice  a  percentage  of  his 
gains  to  save  the  rest. 

Another  expansive  step  will  real- 
ise to  us  Norway  and  its  Fiords  as 
a  great  maritime  stronghold — a  pro- 
cess of  vast  fortified  harbours  of 
refuge,  calculated  for  the  assembling 
and  sheltering  of  countless  fleets. 
With  such  conditions  to  deal  with, 
no  numbers  need  surprise  us.  A 
fortified  town  sends  out  army  after 
army  of  some  fifty  thousand  men 
each^  because  it  is  the  gathering 
centre  to  which  they  converge  from 
distant  feeding -grounds.  Hence, 
from  the  roadsteads,  so  meagrely 
frequented  by  shipping  that  the 
behests  of  ike  British  pleasure- 
seeker  make  a  material  feature  in 
it,  and  from  the  most  scantily 
peopled  territory  of  Europe,  are 
poured  the  ships  in  thousands,  are 
poured  the  warriors  in  hundreds  of 
thousands.  It  matters  not  where 
these  warriors  were  born,  or  whence 
their  ancestors  had  migrated.     The 


land-locked  seas  of  Norway  were 
the  fastnesses  whence  they  pounced 
upon  their  prey — ^the  impregnable 
retreats  to  which  they  returned  with 
it.  Mr  Samuel  Laing,  the  elder, 
aptly  introduces  his  translation  of 
the  Norse  '  Chronicle  of  the  Kings 
of  Norway '  with  an  account  of  the 
physical  geography  that  made  their 
adventurous  hiistory  what  it  is. 
One  part  of  it  is  already  cited,  and 
here  is  another : — 

"The  Scandinavian  peninsula  con- 
sists of  a  vast  table  of  mountain-land, 
too  elevated  in  general  for  cultivation, 
or  even  for  the  pastura^  of  large 
herds  or  flocks  together  m  any  one 
localitv ;  and  although  sloping  gently 
towards  the  Baltic  or  the  Sound  on 
the  Swedish  side,  and  there  susceptible 
of  the  same  inhabitation  and  hus- 
bandry as  other  countries,  in  as  far  as 
clime  and  soil  will  allow,  on  the  other 
side — the  proper  country  of  the  North- 
men— throwmg  out  towards  the  sea, 
all  round,  huge  prongs  of  rocky  and 
lofty  ridges,  either  totally  bare  of  soil 
or  covered  with  pine-forests,  growing 
apparently  out  of  the  very  rock,  and 
with  no  useful  soil  beneath  them.  The 
valleys  and  deep  glens  between  these 
ridges,  which  shoot  up  into  lofty  pin- 
nacles, precipices,  and  mountains,  ore 
filled  at  the  lower  end  by  the  ocean 
forming  Fiords,  as  these  inlets  of  the 
sea  are  called,  which  nm  far  up  into 
the  land,  in  some  cases  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  ;  yet  so  narrow  that  the 
stones,  it  is  said,  rolling  down  from 
the  mountain-slope  on  one  side  of  such 
a  Fiord,  are  often  projected  from  the 
steep  overhanging  precipice  in  which 
the  slope  half-way  down  ends,  across 
to  the  opposite  shore.  These  Fiords  in 
^neral,  however,  are  fine  expanses  of 
mland  lakes  of  the  ocean — calm,  deep, 
pure,  blue,  and  shut  in  on  every  side 
by  black  precipices  and  green  forests, 
and  with  fair  wooded  islets  sleeping  on 
the  bosom  of  the  water."— (P.  loa) 

Here  is  a  good  succinct  account  of 
the  physical  features  that  made  so 
convenient  a  watery  den  or  fortress 
for  the  sea-robbers  liiat  owned  keels 
in  thousands.  The  precision  of  the 
statement  is  at  once  recognised  by 
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the  visitor  to  iho  Fiords;  and  to  com-  drawn  by  earlier  migrations  into 
plete  the  description  of  etfective  naval  the  great  sea-fortress  whence  they 
shelter,  it  seems  merelyproper  to  note  could  issue  to  sweep  the  coasts  of 
that,  except  where  the  large  rivers  Prance,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Spain, 
pour  into  them,  there  are  no  shal-  enteiing  the  Mediterranean,  to 
lows  in  the  Fiords.  There  the  small  do  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  Bos- 
recesses  or  bays  where  the  light  ves-  phorus  much  as  they  pleased,  and 
seLs  of  the  sea-rovers  might  bring-  crossing  the  Atlantic  till  they  found 
to  are  countless,  and  in  these  a  substi-  a  land  of  vines  somewhere  in  Ame- 
tute  for  moorage  might  be  found  by  rica.  Such  were  the  conditions,  his- 
securing  the  vessel  to  the  trunk  of  a  torical  and  physical,  that  put  fleets 
tree.  of  hardy  sea-warriors  into  the  hands 
Here,  then,  Kature  had  prepared  of  men  like  Harald  Haarfagre  (or 
everything  suited  to  give  protection  the  Pair-haired),  Eagnar  Lodbroc, 
and  assistance  to  the  sea-rovers;  but  Olave  the  Black,  Ketyl  the  Plat- 
whence  came  they  9  If  the  coasts  of  nosed,  Eric  the  Skull-cleaver,  and 
Europe  were  as  defenceless  as  they  others  with  names  of  a  like  expres- 
were  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Kor-  sive  kind.  It  harmonises  with  this 
way  of  the  present  time  has  not  men  idea  of  the  availability  of  the  Piords 
sufficient  in  number  to  trouble  them,  for  the  purposes  of  these  marauders. 
To  find  how  the  great  human  that  they  found  a  sort  of  outpost 
swarm  that  not  only  tormented  our  sea-fortress  in  a  line  of  coast  where 
coasts  but  thronged  them  with  colo-  the  same  physical  features  were  to 
nists  could  have  existed,  ethnolo-  be  found  on  a  smaller  scale — the 
gists  have  theorised  a  grand  emigra-  west  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  Heb- 
tion  from  the  Eastern  world.  But  rides.  Here  there  was  a  station 
is  that  necessaiy  1  The  Boman  Em-  very  convenient  for  furthering  the 
pire,  in  its  aggrandisement  and  its  plans  of  the  Vikings.  It  not  only 
misfortunes,  created  great  pulsations  helped  them  in  their  inroads  in 
throughout  the  popidation  of  north-  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
em  Europe.  Charlemagne,  when  but  formed  a  base  of  operations  upon 
reconstructing  the  Empire,  enlarged  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they 
it  towards  the  north,  and  drove  great  established  a  large  and  flourishing 
hordes  of  people  to  desperation,  colony.  And  it  is  curious  to  note, 
Among  the  typical  stories  of  history  that  as  the  wealth  brought  to  Nor- 
is  that  one  where  the  great  Emperor  way  by  the  enterprise  of  thesea-roven 
fell  a-crying  when  he  saw  the  white  made  that  country  notably  rich  for 
sails  of  the  plundering  Northmen  a  period  far  down  through  the 
hovering  off  shore  in  the  Medi-  middle  ages,  so  it  would  appear,  not 
terranean.  He  realised  at  once  only  from  traditions  but  from  ac- 
the  effect  of  his  hard  usage  of  counts  of  the  quantities  of  wine  and 
the  Saxons,  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  luxuries  consumed  in  the  six- 
Korth  Germany  were  called.  He  teenth  century  in  the  Western  Isles 
had  been  a  bad  father  to  them — ^had  of  Scotland,  that  they  also  long  re- 
driven  them  out  of  doors — and  they  tained  a  remnant  of  what  we  would 
had  taken  to  the  highway,  like  ill-  call,  according  to  the  prejudices  of 
used  sons  not  endowed  with  super-  the  present  day,  very  '*  ill-gotten 
fluous  virtue,  and  the  water  was  gear." 

their  highway.      The    various   at-  These  Northmen  were    not  by 

tempts  to  make  strong  governments  nature  pirates  and  plunderers,  any 

in  northern  Europe  sent  forth  auxil-  more  than  we  are,  for  indeed  they 

iaiy  swarms  to  those  that  had  been  were  our  ancestors.    Also  it  must 
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be  admitted  that  with  us  the  pirate 
spirit  dwelt  far  down  into  recent 
history.  Many  ugly  tricks  were 
played  on  the  ''Spanish  main/' 
which  was  a  sort  of  Hounslow  Heatii 
of  the  sea,  notorious  for  acts  of  law- 
less rapine.  These  were  rife  in  the 
days  of  the  buccaneers;  and  down  to 
the  period  of  Anson's  achieyements 
it  was  difficult  for  a  strong  ship  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  one  belonging  to  another 
nation,  if  it  were  weak  in  fighting- 
power,  and  carried  a  rich  cargo. 
But  we  have  got  over  all  this.  We 
are  the  repressers  of  all  iigustice  and 
tyranny  on  the  sea,  and  our  commer- 
cial enterprise  is  supreme,  penetrat- 
ing to  the  utmost  extremities  of  the 
earth.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  those 
descendants  of  our  common  ances- 
tors, who  remained  in  their  old  sea- 
fortress,  failed  to  become  like  us, 
numerous,  enterprising,  and  richf 
Simply  because  Uiey  had  not  stand- 
ing-room. The  very  physical  con- 
ditions that  made  them  the  terror  of 
the  world  in  lawless  days  were  un- 
suited  for  the  nourishment  of  a 
population  increasing  in  numbers 
and  in  wealth.  Commercial  pro- 
sperity demands  something  more 
than  searroom.  It  demands  store- 
rooms and  manufactories  on  the 
land ;  and  when  by  reason  of  these 
store-rooms  and  manufactories  men 
have  become  wealthy,  they  demand 
a  broad  area  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  wealth  in  gardens,  parks,  and 
other  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
affluence  and  power.  JS'one  of  these 
were  for  the  Northmen  at  home ;  and 
therefore,  as  the  rise  of  the  great 
powers  suppressed  their  marauding 
expeditions,  gradually  the  great  bulk 
of  them  settled  on  fruitful  territories 
in  Germany,  Britain,  and  France. 
Even  yet  they  are  on  the  move,  draft- 
ing emigrants  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  will  make  about  the  best 


blood  that  America  can  boast  of.  Of 
the  residuary  population  left  to  in- 
habit the  rocky  cradle  whence  so 
vast  a  feimily  had  swarmed  off,  we 
have  the  following  brief  expressive 
account  in  the  words  of  the  vener- 
able Orcadian,  to  whose  practical 
sagacity  and  long  experience  of 
Scandinavian  life  we  have  been  al- 
ready indebted : — 

"  The  extent  of  every  little  property 
has  been  siettled  for  ages,  and  want  of 
soil  and  space  prevents  any  alteration 
in  the  extent,  and  kee^  it  within  the 
unchangeable  boundanes  of  rock  and 
water.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  look 
at  these  original  little  family  estates  of 
the  men  who,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  played  so  important  a  part 
in  the  finest  countries  in  Europe — ^who 
were  the  ori^  of  the  men  and  events 
we  see  at  this  day — and  whose  descen- 
dants are  now  seated  on  the  thrones 
and  in  the  palaces  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
West  are  making  a  new  world  of  social 
arrangements  for  themselves.  The  sites 
and  even  the  names  of  the  httle  estates 
or  gaards  on  which  these  men  were 
bom  remain  unchanged,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  this  day ;  and  the  tKWterity 
of  the  original  proprietors  of  tne  ninth 
century  may  reasonably  be  siipposed, 
in  a  country  in  which  the  lana  is  en- 
tailed by  udal  right  upon  the  family,  to 
be  at  this  day  the  possessors— engc^^, 
however,  now  in  cutting  wood  for  the 
French  and  Newcastle  market,  instead 
of  in  conquering  Normandy  and  North- 
umberland." * 

There  is  something  of  a  novel  in- 
terest in  this  popidation,  existing  on 
the  face  of  a  vast  territory,  yet  hin- 
dered by  great  barriers  of  stone  from 
spreading  over  its  surfieuse,  or  finding 
any  place  for  increasing  numbers. 
It  is  a  social  condition  that  has  not 
received  sufficient  consideration  from 
the  economists,  political  and  social. 
Malthus  gained  a  reputation  that 
had  in  it  something  of  the  awful 
when  he  proved  by  diagram  that  in 
the  civilised  commimities  of  Europe, 
while  population  increased  in  some- 
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thing  like  geometrical  ratio,  the  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  subsistence 
^idgingly  crept  onwards  in  arith- 
metical ratio ;  so  thus  the  time  was 
not  fJELT  distant  when  there  would 
l>e  a  ''  surplus  population/'  and  this 
meant  people,  in  thousands  or  mil- 
lions as  it  might  be,  who  had  no- 
thing to  eat,  and  who,  starving,  must 
<die.  The  diagrams  were  fallacious, 
by  reason  that  human  beings  can 
only  be  where  they  are  for  the  time, 
«ach  of  them  a  unit  in  his  place, 
while  the  food  they  may  be  fed  with 
42an  be  brought  from  everywhere. 
But  still  the  human  being,  to  be  at 
his  ease,  requires  a  certain  amount 
•of  space  available  to  him  at  his 
wiU ;  and  here,  though  the  space  ex- 
ists in  enormous  superabundance,  it 
is  not  available. 

The  migration  from  IS'orway  to 
America  is  large,  but  it  is  not,  as 
in  Ireland,  impulsive  and  in  mobs. 
Yet  there  is  a  small,  continued,  uni- 
form procession  of  those  who  find 
insufficient  elbow-room  in  the  old 
country.  They  pass  through  Britain, 
^nd  one  cannot  help  wishing  that 
they  would  stay  with  us — a  more 
wholesome  new  blood  could  not  be 
•distributed  among  our  population. 
Indeedit  somewhat  humbles  a  native 
of  Britain  to  see  them  on  their  own 
ground.  The  physical  or  geological 
•conditions  that  limit  the  amount 
of  population,  and  require  that  the 
growing  surplus  be  removed  as  it 
grows,  absolutely  exclude  contamin- 
ating mixtures  from  intruding  races. 
We  have  among  us  men  like  these 
Norwegians — ^tall,  broad-shouldered, 
abounding  in  muscle,  blood,  and 
bone — but  unfortunately  we  have 
beings  of  another  kind  in  the  slums 
of  our  cities,  and  also  in  the  huts  of 
our  agricultuiista  In  the  men  of 
the  western  coast  of  Norway  one 
lecognises  at  once  the  same  family 
that  are  the  old  stock  of  the  eastern 
«ide  of  Britain,  from  the  Humber  to 
Caithness.    It  is  a  thing  both  to  re- 


gret and  be  ashamed  of,  that  our 
tourists  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
spoil  this  fine  people.  Perhaps  their 
utmost  is  not  much,  for  a  high- 
spirited  independent  race  will  not 
at  once  be  converted  into  showmen 
and  lackeys.  But  there  are  always 
some  that  are  open  to  the  temptar 
tions  of  unworthy  gains,  and  the 
polluting  matter  leaves  its  loath- 
some tmck,  like  a  gutter  passing 
through  a  green  meadow.  I  never 
noticed  any  of  its  fatal  influences  on 
the  adult  population.  There  is  the 
hospitality,  the  friendliness,  the  '^  an- 
cient faith  that  knows  no  guile,"  the 
honest  eye  that  is  never  caught 
watching  with  a  greedy  wolfish  side- 
glance  the  hand  that  may  be  seeking 
out  the  coin.  But  I  noticed  evil 
symptoms  among  the  young,  and  it 
is  on  these  only  that  the  contami- 
nation of  the  tourist  mob  has  had 
time  to  operate.  The  Norwegian 
nature  will  not  take  to  docile  civility 
and  subserviency,  like  your  Italians 
and  Swiss,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed from  generation  to  generation 
to  minister  to  the  humours  of  the 
wealthy  and  capridoufl  Btianger.  I 
saw  enough  among  the  boys  at  the 
post  and  steamboat  stations  to  show 
that  they  are  likely  to  grow,  by  rea- 
son of  the  temptations  they  are  sub- 
ject to,  into  vicious  and  dangerous 
men.  They  demand  money  loudly 
and  fiercely.  The  amount  generally 
specified  is  small,  no  doubt;  how- 
ever, it  may  increase  with  the  growth 
of  the  persecutors.  If  the  highly- 
distinguished  Stor  Englander  may 
in  general  pass  excused  horn  a  know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  cash  de- 
manded, a  Scotchman  will  hardly  be 
justified  in  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  **  gee  me  een  phenning."  There 
is  none  of  the  mendicant  whine  in 
the  request  3  in  fact  it  is  a  demand. 
On  its  being  refused  or  ignored,  I 
have  heard  on  occasion  an  outburst 
of  filth,  ribaldry,  and  blasphemy 
uttered  in  the  very  purest  of  English, 
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and  altogether  Mrlth  a  style  that 
would  do  credit  to  WhitechapeL 
This  is  the  mark  of  their  presence 
that  young  English  gentlemen  have 
left  among  these  boys.  I  was  about 
to  call  it  the  impression  left  upon 
their  minds,  but  that  would  be 
wrong.  I  am  comfortable  in  the 
reflection  that  the  creatures  had  no 
consciousness  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  they  used ;  and  here,  by  the 
way,  I  am  reminded  of  instances 
where  the  boys  took  a  way  of  their 
own  for  expressing  their  sentiments 
— ^no  other  than  the  very  distinct 
one  of  stoning.  I  experienced  the 
practice  in  more  than  one  place; 
but  the  severest  attack  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  far-famed 
Naaze  of  Norway.  A  blow  from 
any  of  their  lumps  of  granite  might 
have  been  serious,  but  they  did  not 
know  how  to  throw  a  stone ;  they 
heaved  it  upwards  from  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  instead  of  dischoiging  it 
with  the  full  force  of  the  arm  from 
between  the  thumb  and  two  neigh- 
bouring fingers :  and  they  seemed 
exceedingly  astonished  to  receive  in 
return  a  rapid  discharge  of  small 
shot,  after  the  method  pursued  in 
our  school  stone-bickers  of  old. 

In  those  social  customs  by  which 
the  two  sexes,  male  and  female,  are 
either  separated  or  not  separated 
from  each  other,  the  Norse  folk 
differ  from  us.  This  difference  has 
been  long  proclaimed  by  travellers 
in  Scandinavia,  and  becomes  imme- 
diately obvious  to  the  stranger  so- 
journing there.  If  we  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  difference,  our  de- 
fect comes  under  the  reproach  of 
prudery;  and  if  the  others  are  on 
the  wrong  side,  it  comes  under  any 
term  you  may  be  pleased  to  select  as 
antithetic  to  prudery.  On  which 
side  the  deficit  in  the  balance  stands 
is  perhaps  of  all  the  more  conse- 
quence, that  in  these  days  there  are 
prophets  proclaiming  that  our  fas- 
tidiousness, or  prudery,  is  a  rank 


growth  of  diseased  social  refinement, 
and  should  be  annihilated  as  our 
grandparents  annihilated  powder- 
puffs,  pomatum  patches,  and  the 
enamelling  of  the  skin.  Perhaps  a 
Commission  should  be  sent  to  Nor- 
way to  collect  evidence,  and  report* 
It  is  said  that  the  promiscuousness 
of  Norse  life  nourishes  purity  of 
thought,  whence  comes  morality  of 
conduct ;  but  it  is  also  said  that 
statistics  point  the  other  way.  W& 
shall  never  know  the  truth  in  this 
country,  after  the  fashion  of  legiti- 
mate Imowledge,  until  we  have  it  all 
pi^ented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  a  blue-book,  dispersed  in  a 
shower  of  paragraphs  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  solitary  wan- 
derer who  can  easily  dispose  of  him- 
self, it  becomes  matter  of  wonder 
how  some  classes  of  our  tourists 
get  over  the  difficulties  of  the  do- 
mestic contrasts  they  have  to  en- 
counter. For  instance,  you  shall 
see  a  new  timber  hotel  nin  up  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring,  through 
the  forcing  influence  of  an  unprece- 
dented swarm  of  tourists  that  had 
settled  down  on  the  spot  in  the  pre- 
ceding season.  There  is  a  beautiful 
simplicity  in  the  cubicular  oiganisa- 
tion.  One  door  gives  entrance  to> 
some  half-dozen  of  bedrooms,  either 
in  a  row  or  coming  back  to  the  en- 
trance-door in  a  circle.  Now  there 
have  been,  and  probably  still  are,, 
conditions  in  which  such  an  ar- 
rangement may  be  very  valuable. 
Take  the  instance — ^now  matter  of 
the  past — ^when  the  anxious  elec- 
tion agent  has  a  handful  of  slippery 
voters,  who  are  to  be  disposed  of  for 
the  night,  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of 
intoxication  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  any  exercise  of  free-will  for  a  few 
hours ;  yet  when  these  hours  expire 
there  may  be  an  escape, — what  so 
convenient  as  that  the  shepherd 
should  take  his  rest  at  the  entrance 
to  the  fold)     The  suite-^aiterally 
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entitled  to  that  name — ^the  suite  of 
apartments  might  be  well  adapted 
to  accommodate  a  body  of  mild 
Innatics  taking  an  excursion  under 
keepers.  So  also  it  might  be  ad- 
apted to  the  pupils  of  a  small  board- 
ing-school, male  or  female,  travel- 
ling under  tutorial  superintendence. 
But  suppose  there  tumble  in  some 
evening,  one  by  one  and  two  by 
two,  a  party  finally  consisting  of, 
say,  one  unprotected  female,  amother 
and  two  daughters,  a  couple  of  male 
students,  a  commercial  gent,  and  an 
aged  invalid  male  person,  with  an 
attendant  who  has  to  parade  the 
house  three  or  four  times  during  the 
night,  preparing  possets  and  heating 
flannels  for  the  martyr  ! 

In  fact,  however,  the  unprotected 
male  in  Korway  is  scarcely  in  better 
stead  if  he  procure  a  separate  sleep- 
ing-place. The  presence  within  it 
of  many  articles  for  household  use 
suggests  to  him  that  it  may  occa- 
sionally be  liable  to  invasion,  and 
he  looks  for  a  fastening,  but  finds 
none.  His  anticipations  are  fulfill- 
ed— ^persons  of  the  female  sex,  of  any 
age,  walking  into  his  chamber  at 
any  hour  and  transacting  their  own 
business  there,  as  if  it  were  a  dairy 
or  a  laundry.  The  natural  inference 
from  these  conditions  is,  that  the 
human  being  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition as  to  raiment  is  not  so  start- 
ling and  offensive  a  phenomenon  as 
it  is  held  to  be  with  us. .  And  yet 
I  have  heard  young  men  say,  that 
when  following  home  customs,  and 
consequently  caught  in  a  very  un- 
presentable condition  by  a  sudden 
opening  of  the  door,  the  obtru- 
sive nymph  would  start  and  rush 
forth  with  a  shriek  that  might  do 
credit  to  any  lady's-maid  who,  in 
a  hotel  or  a  strange  mansion,  has 
opened  by  accident  the  wrong  bed- 
room door. 

I  don't  consider  myself  respon- 
sible for  the  solution  of  these  incon- 
gniitie&k    If  they  are  worth  solving. 


they  wiU  be  made  clear  at  some 
time  or  other.  Meanwhile  a  para- 
doxical friend  suggests  the  broad 
solution  that  the  Norse  people  don't 
undress.  I  could  not  help  admit- 
ting that,  in  the  clothing  of  the  men 
in  the  interior,  there  is  something 
that  seems  to  fit  with  ludicrous  pre- 
cision into  this  theory.  The  exte- 
rior visible  surface  is  generally  of 
leather,  close  fitting  and  hard.  Its 
surface  seems  to  have  caught  ac- 
cumulated smearings  of  various 
kinds,  which  long  rubbing  against 
the  world  and  beating  against  the 
wind  has  hardened  down  into  a 
sort  of  shining  varnished  crust  or 
dirty  enamel.  As  an  alternative,  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  shell-cover- 
ing of  some  large  dusky  crustacean. 
You  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  re- 
sist any  attempt  to  escape  from  it, 
and  that  if  an  effort  were  made  to 
peel  it  off^  it  would  break  rather 
than  yield.  Shall  we,  then,  concur 
in  the  view  of  our  paradoxical  friend, 
that  these  raiments  are  only  remov- 
ed when  the  death  of  their  inmate 
renders  it  desirable  that,  if  practi- 
cable, they  should  be  transferred  to 
his  son  and  successor  ? 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  outer 
to  the  inner  man,  and  look  at  the 
character  of  the  Norseman  in  his 
relation  to  those  practices  which  are 
characterised  as  conviviality,  good- 
fellowship,  inebriety,  drunkenness, 
and  by  other  terms  dropping  from 
the  eulogistic,  or  at  least  the  toler- 
ant, down  to  the  denunciatory,  oft^n 
more  by  reason  of  the  temper  of  the 
speaker  than  the  real  character  of 
the  act  he  describes.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  this  matter,  both  because 
comparisons — ^more  odious  than  the 
average  of  comparisons — ^have  been 
made  between  our  own  sins  in  this 
shape  and  those  of  the  Norwegians, 
and  also  because  it  is  maintained 
that  those  who  know  the  way  to 
cure  this  defect  in  human  nature 
have  taken  strong  steps  for  a  cure 
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in  Norway,  and  have  been  successful. 
iVstounding  revelations  were  made 
iu  the  amusing  and  instructive  nar- 
rative of  Mr  Henry  Inglis,  published 
in  1829.  Here  follow  some  speci- 
mens of  them : — 

"  At  half  after  eight  we  were  called 
to  supper,  which,  from  the  dishes  that 
composed  it,  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  dinner.  We  had  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  ve^'etables  and  pancakes.  This 
last  dish  is  eaten  in  Norway  with  pre- 
served cherries  between  each  layer  of 
l)ancake8,  which  are  made  as  thin  as 
wafers.  There  is  great  difference  in 
the  corn-brandy  that  is  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Is  orway,  both  in  flavour 
and  strength.  That  which  I  drank  at 
sunper  was  as  strong  as  the  best  Eng- 
lish pin ;  and  it  was  truly  surprising 
to  witness  the  auantity  taken  by  the 
male  branches  or  the  family.  The  old 
man  drank  three  cups  of  it,  each  hold- 
ing more,  by  at  least  one-half,  than  a 
cli^t-glass.  Few  things  indeed  strike 
the  traveller  in  these  parts  more  for- 
cibly than  the  vast  consumption  of 
this  spirit  ;  and  however  expensive, 
or  however  unfavourable  to  moral 
habits,  the  excellent  health  which  the 
people  enjoy,  and  the  great  age  to 
which  they  in  general  five,  scarcely 
bear  out  the  physiologist  in  his  denun- 
ciation against  spirituous  liquor  as 
injurious  to  the  constitution.  This 
old  Tellemarken  farmer  was  seventy- 
four;  and  although  he  seemed  that 
age,  yet  he  was  wmU;  we  should  call  a 
healthy  and  hale  old  man.  He  said 
he  had  all  his  life  enjoyed  good  health, 
and  he  ascribed  this  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  excellent  corn-brandy.  The  old 
woman  had  seen  her  seventy-eighth 
year,  and  although  blind,  she  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  did  not  decline  her 
own  more  moderate  share  of  the  elixir 
n^a."—P.  103. 

"A  man  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Star  SoeUy  was  seized 
with  a  fever  while  I  was  in  that  port 
of  the  country,  and  died.  His  brother 
was  asked  if  the  deceased  had  got 
brandy  and  pepper.  *  Yes,'  replied  he ; 
*and  yet  he  died.'  *Ah,'  said  the 
brother  of  the  dead  man,  *  if  he  had 
only  drunk  it  faster,  he  would  have 
lived.*  If  a  man  recover  from  a  fever, 
it  is  the  brandy  and  pepper  that  has 


accomplished  the  cure  ;— if  he  die,  he 
has  not  taken  enough  of  it ;  and  the 
natural  disinclination  which  is  felt  by 
one  in  a  hish  fever  towards  such  a 
mixture,  tends  to  favour  the  delusion 
that  he  dies  because  he  does  not  drink 
enough."— P.  207. 

^  "  Hearing  of  a  man  who  had  died  at 
sixty-six,  I  one  day  said  in  company 
that  he  had  had  a  reasonable  lease  of 
life.  But  the  astonished  faces  and 
exclamations  of  the  guests,  some  of 
whom  had  already  considerably  passed 
the  grand  climacteric,  showed  me  that 
their  expectations  would  hardly  be 
satisfied  Mdth  such  a  limit  It  is  cer- 
tain that  even  amons  the  Norwegians 
who  most  freely  indulge  in  the  use  of 
brandy,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any 
of  those  common  indications  of  intem- 
perance which  in  England  are  easily 
discernible  in  the  countenances  of  hard 
drinkers ;  and  when  a  Norwegian  is 
tossing  over  his  cup  of  brandy,  it  is 
not  purely  from  good-fellowship  and 
love  of  the  liquor  that  he  does  so, 
thinking  all  the  while  that  there  is 
poison  in  the  cup ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
conscientiously  ix^lieves  that  in  every 
cup  there  is  a  drop  of  the  dixir  vitce. 
It  is  certainly  not  from  any  ill  effects 
produced  upon  the  health  of  the  Nor- 
wegian, but  from  the  iniuiy  done  to 
his  pocket,  that  the  use  of  brandy  ought 
in  fairness  to  be  reprobated.  Nor 
does  it  usually  in  Norway,  as  in  more 
southern  countries,  lead  to  other  vices. 
The  Norwegian,  in  his  cups,  does  not 
seem  disposed  to  change  his  occupation 
for  fightmg,  or  any  species  of  mtem- 
perate  folly  or  vice;  and  I  believe 
nothing  would  more  surprise  an  in- 
habitant of  the  sister  isle  and  a  fre- 
quenter of  Donnybrook,  than  the 
spectacle  of  a  crowd  of  drunken  Nor- 
wegians. Punch  is  a  mixture  of  which 
the  Norwegian  is  so  fond,  that  he  will 
drink  it  even  without  any  view  towards 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  I  recollect 
dining  with  a  party  of  Norwegians  in 
Holmestrand,  when,  after  one  of  the 
party  had  drunk  as  much  as  he  pos- 
sibly could,  'I  can  drink  no  more,* 
said  he,  '  but  set  the  bowl  under  my 
nose,'  "—P.  209. 

But  the  Norwegians  of  that  day 
could  also  pass  the  flowing  bowl  in 
what  is  counted  its  nobler  shape: — 
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**  The  party  to  the  countiy  consisted 
of  twelve,  and  was  conveyed  in  two 
caiiiages,  and  four  horses  to  each.  The 
circumstances  of  this  excursion  have 
left  little  recollection  behind ;  and 
when  I  tell  the  reader  that  forty 
bottles  of  Bourdeaux  made  into  bishop 
were  drunk  by  twelve  persons,  m^ 
forgetfulness  may  possibly  be  attri- 
buted to  a  wrong  cause ;  and  indeed, 
if  I  had  taken  my  twelfth  part  of 
these  forty  bottles,  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  consistent  with  the  veracity 
of  a  traveller  to  have  denied  the  accu- 
racy of  the  conclusion." — ^P.  168. 

Leaving  the  wine  to  take  caie  of 
itselfy  Mr  Inglis  suggested  the  strong 
band  of  the  law  as  a  remedy  for  the 
common  form  of  intemperance : — 

^ "  To  the  lower  orders,  who  do  not 
distil,  the  cheapness  of  corn-brandy  is 
a  ffieat  curse.  The  use  of  coffee  is  pro- 
hibited in  Sweden.  Tobacco,  it  is  said, 
has  latelvbeen  interdicted  by  the  head 
of  the  celestial  empire.  What  country 
will  set  the  example  in  prohibitinff  the 
use  of  poison  in  the  snape  of  cheap 
spirit? 'MP.  204.) 

These  experiences  are  now  nearly 
half  a  century  old.  It  is  said  that 
all  is  now  changed  in  the  direction 
of  amendment  It  may  be  so; 
there  has  been  improvement  in  such 
matters  among  ourselves,  and  there 
may  be  like  or  greater  improvements 
in  Korway.  I  can  give  none  but 
negative  testimony  to  the  point 
The  casual  rambler  is  seeking  his 
own  pleasure,  not  acting  the  inqui- 
sitor or  moral  anatomist ;  and  very 
diamal  depths  of  iniquity,  as  well 
as  sublime  emanations  of  virtue, 
may  fail  to  catch  his  eye.  I  can 
only  recall  to  memory  a  good  deal 
of  jollity  or  conviviality,  but  very 
little  drunkenness. 

Let  us  admit,  however,  that  there 
has  been  a  great  amendment;  let 
MB  call  it  a  great  ^'revival  of  so- 
briety," a  term  certainly  admissible, 
since  men  must  have  been  sober  be- 


fore they  knew  how  to  distil  or  fer- 
ment. The  interesting  pointforhome 
example  is,  that  the  blessed  result 
is  attributed  to  the  coercive  acts  of 
a  strong  and  paternal  government 
Let  us  look  at  this,  for  it  is  instruc- 
tive, about  the  capacity  of  the  State 
to  deal  with  such  difficulties,  and 
ihe  limits  of  that  capacity. 

Police  impediments  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  intoxicants  are  very  con- 
spicuous to  every  one  who  travels  in 
Norway,  and  here  is  an  instance  of 
their  effect  while  they  were  yet 
fresh,  and  ingenuity  had  not  found 
the  way  to  baffle  them : — 

''  Private  stills  are  forbidden,  and 
spirits  are  only  allowed  to  be  sold  in 
tne  towns.  Public  morals  have  no 
doubt  gained  in  consequence,  though 
the  traveller  at  times  is  put  to  incon- 
venience. The  small  stock  of  spirits 
which  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
Christiania  being  consumed,  1  endeav- 
oured to  have  it  replenished  at  Sun- 
dalesoeien,  but  learnt  that  nothins  of 
the  kind  could  beprocured  nearer  tnon 
ChristianBund.  Tms  was  very  incon- 
venient, for  the  labour  and  exposure  to 
wHch  a  traveUer  or  sportsman  is  sub- 
ject  in  this  country  make  the  stimulus 
of  a  litUe  mpuntom^ewveiyacceptable 
to  the  weaned  mime. 

''  In  this  strait  I  heard  talk  of  a  re- 
cent weddins  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  took  this  nint,  and  went  with  an 
empty  bottle  to  the  house  of  feasting 
Drawing  the  peasant  on  one  side,  I 
made  him  understand  the  object  of  my 
errand.  At  first,  the  answer  was  that 
it  was  ouite  impossible :  it  was  true 
the  small  cask  wiiich  he  had  purchased 
in  the  town  was  not  emptv,  but  then 
to  sell  it  was  '  imod  loven  — contrary 
to  law.  And  then  the  neighbours 
would  hear  of  it,  and  he  would  be 
fined,  I  don't  know  how  many  dollars. 
The  colloquy  ended  by  my  passing 
certain  Norwegian  coins  into  ftiy 
friend's  hand,  and  returning  with  a 
bottleful  of  brandy  in  my  pocket"  * 

This  touching  narrative  recalls 
the  sensation  of  reading  the  tum- 


•  The  Oxonian  in  Norway,  L  172,  178  (1856). 
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ing-point  in  a  romance  when  the 
evil  genius  is  subdued  by  the  good 
angel,  and  aU  put  to  rights.  One 
cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  ex- 
pert achiever  of  the  filled  bottle. 
But  what  is  the  moral  of  the  tale 
in  its  reference  to  the  laws  for  the 
suppression  of  intemperance  among 
the  Norwegian  people)  A  foreigner 
succeeds  in  diverting  to  his  own  use 
a  portion  of  the  liquid  intended  for 
home  consumption,  and  it  is  not  the 
home  consumption,  but  the  inter- 
ference with  it,  occasioned  by  the 
stranger's  success,  that  is  a  crime 
to  be  punished.  It  may  be  noted, 
too,  that  in  thus  restricting  the 
means  of  joviality  at  a  marriage 
festival,  thu  author,  who  prefixes 
reverend  to  his  name,  acted  signally 
in  contrast  with  the  example  set  by 
his  sacred  Master.  But  Norse  ideas 
on  conviviality  are  large  and  liberal, 
and  he  might  console  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  probably  there 
was  a  sufficient  supply  stOl  left  for 
all  purposes  of  harmless  enjoyment. 
This  was  in  the  early  days  of  the 
restrictive  system,  when  probably  a 
crop  of  counter-irritants  had  not 
arisen  to  neutralise  it  But  at  the 
present  day,  in  passing  through  the 
streets  of  the  smaller  towns,  and 
looking,  as  a  stranger  generally  does, 
at  the  signs  and  the  articles  in  the 
shop-windows,  he  will  not  see  any- 
thing  to  make  it  known  that  ardent 
spirits  are  part  of  the  retail  com- 
merce of  the  place ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  if  he  be  observant,  he  will 
certainly  be  astonished  at  the  pro- 
portion to  the  other  shops  of  those 
professing  to  deal  in  wine.  It  ap- 
peals, in'the  "  dressed-up  "  shop-win- 
dows, to  the  patrons  of  all  known 
vintages,  with  seductive  assurances 
of  authenticity  and  quality,  con- 
spicuous among  which  is  "  fin  Port 
Vin,"  certified  as  genuine  from  Lon- 
don. I  can't  say  whether  this 
supremacy  of  commercial  display  in 
favour  of  wine  represents  an  actual 


preponderance  of  public  favour  in 
consumption ;  but  it  naturally  asso- 
ciated itself  with  another  peculiarity 
— ^that  hotels  in  Norway  are  not 
generaUy  Ucensed  for  the  coiwump- 
tion  of  distilled  liquors.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  some  reason  for  this 
as  a  regulation  for  police  purposes ; 
but  if  it  is  intended  to  prevent  the 
frequenters  of  the  hotels  from  fol- 
lowing their  own  inclinations,  it  is 
not  effective. 

I  was  amused,  however,  by  the 
startling  influence  of  the  discovery 
of  this  peculiarity  on  a  member  of 
a  jolly  profession.  Expressing  his 
indignation  against  it,  and  his  exul- 
tation in  his  triumph  over  it,  I 
asked  him  what  he  did.  "What 
did  I  do  ?  I  ran  back  to  the  steamer 
and  bought  three  bottles  of  brandy 
from  the  steward."  The  calamitous 
prospect,  of  course,  suggested  and 
just^ed  energetic  precautions ;  but 
in  this  instance  they  were  wasted. 
From  an  area  of  half  a  mile  round 
the  hotel  he  could  have  victualled 
his  own  ship,  and  several  others, 
with  every  alcoholic  liquor  known 
in  commerce.  The  authorities  in 
the  hotel  were  tolerant  of  its  use. 
In  the  fine  evenings  there  was  ever 
a  festive  group  assembled  round  a 
table  in  the  ox>en  air,  whereon  the 
alcoholic  elements  of  conviviality 
were  displayed.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  restriction  on  the  possession 
and  use  of  alcoholic  liquids,  even 
within  the  premises.  One  might 
see  a  group  occasionally,  at  the  pub- 
lic table  disposing,  at  their  own 
sweet  will,  of  the  contents  of  their 
own  flask  of  cognac.  All  that  the 
innkeeper  does,  apparently,  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance,  is  the 
negative  duty  of  refusing  to  supply 
out  of  stores  of  his  own — and  even 
this  virtue  evidently  deserts  him  in 
remote  places.  But  the  thirsty  soul 
panting  for  alcoholic  stimulants  in 
a  duly  modified  form  has  another 
resource.      The  innkeeper  has  all 
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the  various  classes  of  consumable 
alcohol  made  into  mixtures  or 
punches,  and  served  in  small 
bottles.  Thus,  he  whose  appetite 
has  not  been  corrupted  into  a  crav- 
ing for  the  raw  material,  may  have 
his  jorum  without  the  trouble  of  mix- 
ing it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
here  we  see  a  decided  fiscal  blunder. 
The  sinner's  grog  is  not  stopped ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  gets  it  all  the 
cheaper,  in  that  he  buys  it  from  the 
shopkeeper  instead  of  the  hotel- 
keeper  ;  and  if  the  question  of  how 
much  he  is  to  consume  is  answered 
through  the  question  how  much  he 
can  afford,  he  increases  the  supply. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  State  loses 
the  fund  it  might  draw  by  taxing 
the  publican  for  the  privilege  of 
supplying  the  liquor-consimier.  But 
if  State  regulation  in  this  shape  has 
proved  a  failure,  this  appears  to  be 
more  than  balanced  by  the  eminent 
success  of  State  regulation  in  an- 
other stage — in  the  process  that 
adapts  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the 
putting  into  a  man's  mouth  that 
which  steals  away  his  brain.  In 
our  estimate  of  the  sources  of  drunk- 
enness— ^it  may  be  also  of  other  vices 
— ^we  have  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
rated  the  influence  of  the  social 
customs,  national  and  party  opinions 
and  cries,  and  other  impulses  that 
confer  approval  on  evil  practices 
and  convert  them  into  virtues.  A 
small  silent  influence  may  turn  such 
currents  of  vitiating  force  out  of  their 
course,  and  do  a  world  of  good ;  as, 
for  instance,  among  ourselves  the 
disappearance  of  toasts  dictated  by 
certain  political  or  social  regula- 
tions, and  the  abolition  of  many 
rules  requiring  a  certain  standard 
of  drinking  capacity  for  certain 
occasions,  and  promulgating  the 
necessity  of  training  the  human 
being  to  drink  up  to  the  standard. 

A  fluctuation  in  public  opinion, 
the  fashion  set  by  other  customs, — 
such  as  the  cup  of  coffee  and  the 


abbreviation  of  the  sojourn  in  the 
dimng-room,-wiU  graduaUyand  im- 
perceptibly  turn  large  classes  of  men 
into  a  new  and  a  better  course  of 
living ;  while  all  the  time  the  police 
is  distracted  by  the  frantic  and  ut- 
terly vain  efforts  to  drive  the  con- 
firmed dram-drinker  first  &om  the 
tavern,  next  from  the  gin-palace, 
and  at  last  from  the  shebeen.  As 
we  have  seen,  Norway  seems  to 
have  stopped  short  of  the  theories 
of  our  own  zealots  in  a  tendency 
towards  this  latter  conclusion.  It 
has  attempted,  without  much  suc- 
cess, to  carry  out  prohibition  in  a 
particular  shape;  but  there  it  has 
stopped  short,  without  laying  down 
and  supplying  a  vast  organisation, 
inquisitorial  and  coercive,  to  carry 
out  a  commandment  to  the  effect, 
"  Thou  Shalt  not  drink." 

To  recur  now  to  those  changes  in 
fashion  and  social  conduct  which, 
without  quarrelling,  or  imprecation, 
or  inquisition,  or  persecution,  have 
in  them  the  virtue  of  turning  the 
ways  of  men  out  of  so  evil  a  channel 
as  excessive  drinking,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  same  thing  may 
sometimes  be  done  by  judicious 
State  intervention,  and  that  it  has 
been  done  in  Norway. 

From  what  Inglis  tells  us  of  Nor- 
way nearly  fifty  years  ago,  we  must 
infer  that  for  the  abundant  drink- 
ing of  corn-brandy  there  was  some 
stronger  impulse  than  mere  infec- 
tious conviviaHty  at  assemblages  of 
people,  hale,  jovial,  and  resolute  to 
drown  duU  care.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain heroism,  nationaHty,  and  virtue 
in  the  accomplishment  of  potations 
both  long  and  strong.  He  gives  us 
a  specimen— certainly  an  earnest 
and  manful  specimen — of  a  Norse 
drinking-song,  with  the  preface, 
"  Wherever  corn-brandy  is  a  favour- 
ite— ^and  that,  I  believe,  is  every- 
where— ^the  song  is  a  favourite.  It 
is  expressive  of  the  generally-re- 
ceived opinion  among  the  peasantry 
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that  com-biandj  gives  Btrength  and 
long  life :" — 

"  To  the  brim,  young  men,  fill  it  up—fill 

again; 
Drain,  drain,  young  men — ^'tia  to  Norway 
you  drain : 
Your  fathers  have  sown  it. 
Your  fields  they  have  grown  it. 
Then  qiiafi*  it,  young  men,  for  he'll  be  the 


strongest 

Who  drinks  of  it 

longest'* 


deepest,  and  sits  at  it 


"A  pretty  precept,  indeed,  to  in- 
culcate on  young  gentlemen/'  says 
lespectable  mamma,  who  has  sent 
in  the  coffee,  and  is  a  little  nervous 
because  the  gentlemen — ^her  eldest 
boy  has  remained  with  them  for  the 
first  time — ^have  stayed  a  minute  or 
two  longer  than  is  necessary.  For 
the  tone  of  this  lyrical  appeal  the 
one  stanza  may  suffice:  the  next 
appeals  to  the  spirit  of  the  old  men 
on  like  grounds  of  good  sense  and 
nationality. 

In  those  days  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  bonder  or  yeoman  made 
his  own  com-biandy,  and  was  proud 
of  its  strength  and  purity.  Pri- 
vate distillation  has  now  for  many 
years  been  prohibited  in  ISTorway. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that 
the  prohibition  is  effective;  but  I 
think  it  likely  that  it  is,  and  that  if 
there  is  any  smuggling,  it  must  be 
on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  have  no 
perceptible  influence  on  the  general 
results  of  the  prohibition.  Distilla- 
tion is  one  of  those  complicated  and 
fastidious  processes  which  the  law 
seems  always  able  to  suppress,  un- 
less there  be  a  strong  social  influence 
— as  there  happened  to  be  many 
years  ago  in  Scotland— counteract- 
ing the  law.  I^  as  in  IS'orway,  the 
remoteness  of  many  of  the  dwellings 
might  render  it  difficult  to  detect 
private  contraventions  of  the  law, 
it  would  render  still  more  difficult 
the  trade  of  the  smuggler  attempt- 
ing to  supply  the  illicit  produce 
of  one  farm  to  the  others  which 
had  abandoned  private  distillation. 


I  believe  Norway  is  now  supplied 
with  its  corn-brandy — its  vin  du 
pays,  as  whisky  is  ours  in  Scotland 
— ^from  distilleries  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  that  Drontheim  is  the 
Schiedam  and  the  Glenlivet  of  that 
r^ion. 

With  no  absolute  prohibitions^ 
we  have  here  impediments  physical, 
and  even  moral,  to  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  corn-brandy.  It  has  to 
be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  if 
it  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  consume/s 
own  grain,  that  grain  must  be  sent  to 
a  distance.  Then  as  to  the  moral 
influences,  there  can  be  no  spirit  of 
competition  or  boast  about  the  purity 
and  strength  of  the  produce  of  any 
homestead;  and  this  impulse,  along 
with  much  else  that  might  arouse 
convivial  ambition,  vanishes,  so  that 
as  a  new  generation  arises,  many  of 
the  inducements  to  excess  disap- 
pear, without  leaving  any  exasper- 
ating recollections  of  interference 
or  oppression. 

If  it  should  be  asked  why  an  in- 
dependent self-willed  people  should 
readily  submit  to  such  an  intrusion 
on  their  domestic  arrangements  as 
the  suppression  of  private  distillar 
tion,  the  answer  is  at  hand.  It  is  a 
simple  and  efficient  means  of  tax- 
ation. The  northern  races  all  look 
at  these  things  with  a  rational  hel- 
ancing  of  difficulties  and  the  method 
of  overcoming  them;  and  nothing 
would  make  a  surer  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  what  is  fitting,  than  the 
raising  a  revenue  by  a  State  organ- 
isation of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  national  stimulant, 
rather  than  by  direct  taxation. 
Perhaps  even  among  those  who 
joined  in  the  lyrical  exultations  on 
the  potency  of  the  domestic  fluid, 
there  might  be  some  who  thought 
in  their  hearts  that  the  flow  of  that 
fluid  might  be  beneficially  restrained 
or  narrowed,  and  that  if  this  could 
be  accomplished  simultaneously  with 
the  supply  of  the  national  treasury, 
the  general  result  was  not  to  be  re- 
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gretted.     We  havo  Lad  lessons  great 
and  small  on  the  same  text  in  this 
country.      There  were,   as  I  have 
noted,  at  one  time  social  conditions 
in  Scotland  seriously  impeding   a 
productive  excise  levy  on  distilla- 
tion j  and  much  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  statesmen,  who  hoped  other- 
vise,  the  duty  had  to  be  reduced  so 
as  to  undersell  the  smuggler.     It 
is  now  happily  otherwise.     Taking 
the  duties  on  malt  and  spirits,  with 
the  excise  licences   of  dealers,  we 
may  £edrly  count  that  on  home-made 
spirits  of  the  poorer  kind  the  pro- 
portion paid  to  the  revenue  is  five 
hundred  per  cent   on  the  original 
productive  cost  of  the  articles.     To 
those  who,   in    sentimental   logic, 
think  it  shocking  that  the  revenue 
should  be  supplied  from  so  d^rad- 
ing  a  source,  has  it  ever  occurred  to 
reflect  what  our  condition  would  be 
if  our  people  could  supply  them- 
selves with  gin  and  whisky  at  six- 
pence a  bottle?   Without  going  into 
the  abstract  doctrines  of  reprobation 
and  original  sin,  there  are,  and  there 
will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  those 
who  indulge  in  the  habits  that  are 
luxuries  in  their  moderate  grades, 
and  become  sinful  in  excess;  and 
it  is  surely  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
civilisation  has  found  adjustments 
that  not  only  lay  heavy  impediments 
on  excess  of  indulgence,  but  provide 
from  the  indulgence,  and  ever  ris- 
ing with  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
that  indulgence,  a  fund  for  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  the 
virtuous    citizen.     Since  there  are 
people  insane  enough  to  maintain 
that  this  fund  should  be  thrown 
away,  might  we  not  swamp  their 
formula  about  the  State  countenanc- 
ing excess  in  taxing  it,  by  another 
of  the  same  vague  character,  but 
more  reasonable  and  just — ^that  the 
great  Euler  of  all  has  manifestly  set 
before  the  State  the  duty  of  meting 
the  luxurious  and  vicious    enjoy- 
ments of  those  who  indulge  in  them 
subservient  to  the  legitimate  uses  of 


society,  and  the  promotion  of  bene- 
ficence 1 

But  let  us  flee  this  smoky  philoso- 
phy, creeping  too  closely  into  the  dim 
orbit  of  the  lamp,  and  seek  the  sun- 
shine of  heaven  where  it  lights  up 
one  of  the  most  glorious  portions  of 
our  globe; — let  us  get  back  again 
into  the  scenery.     I  announced  that 
I  addressed  myself  chiefly  to  those 
who  havo  a  few  weeks  of  holiday  in 
hand,  and  wish  to  return  without 
the  remorseful    feeling  that  these 
have  been  badly  invested — a  result 
that  often  comes,  like  other  bad 
speculations,  from  efforts  too  ambi- 
tious leading  to  disaster.    It  cannot, 
then,  be  too  emphatically  laid  down, 
that  the  traveller  should  not  before- 
hand select  certain  objects  of  ambi- 
tion as  indispensable  to  his  success 
and  happiness.     iNTorway  is  essen- 
tially a  country  not  to  be  "  done," 
but  to  be  taken  in  all  patience  and 
courteous    assent.      The     separate 
fosses  and  glaciers  and  snowy  peaks 
that  trip  after  each  other  in  the 
guide-books,  as  if  they  were  huddled 
into  a  comer  like  the  sights  of  Cha- 
mouni  or   the  Oberland,  may  be 
scattered  so  far  apart  that  it  may 
take  weeks  to  get  from  one  to  ano- 
ther ;  and  it  does  not  always  follow 
that  the  country  traversed  in  the 
long  journey  is  of  the  higher  cast  of 
Norwegian  scenery.     Over  many  a 
Norwegian  mile — and  each  of  them 
is  equal  to  seven  and  a  half  English 
miles — ^has  the  weary,  self-persecut- 
ing sight-seer  pursued  his  toilsome 
way  to  some  glacier  or  foss  which 
he  finds  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
mists,  while  less  ambitious  sojourners 
have  been  enjoying  the  delights  and 
surprises  of  an  ever-shifting  scen- 
ery, through  varieties  inexhaustible. 
The  practical  realisation  of  this  ad- 
vice is  very  simple.      Get  into  a 
process  or  run  of  the  characteristic 
scenery;  and  this  you  can  always 
do  by  t-s^ing  one  of  the  long  Fiords. 
Follow  it  up  leisurely  and  eiyoy- 
ingly.     ''Take  the  good  the  gods 
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provide  you;"  and  when  you  are 
tired  of  it,  then  seek  what  else  you 
have  time  or  inclination  for,  in  the 
consciousness  that,  should  you  have 
seen  your  last  of  this  world,  your 
eye  has  partaken  of  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  assemblages  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  that  reposes  on  its  sur- 
face. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  doubt,  the 
independent  wanderer  has  tastes  and 
aesthetics  of  his  own ;  and  if  he  re- 
pudiates the  despotism  of  the  guides 
and  guide-books,  he  may  not  be  in- 
clined to  leave  his  prospects  at  the 
disposal  of  blind  chance.  But  it  is 
just  the  privilege  of  one  who  finds 
his  way  to  any  of  the  great  or- 
ganisations of  scenery,  that  in 
leisurely  divergences  he  has  choice 
among  various  types,  and  in  his 
choice  he  will  be  led  by  his  ex- 
perience elsewhere.  For  instance, 
in  Norway  I  feel  little  personal  in- 
clination for  the  snows  or  the  gla- 
ciers. Unless  one  wanders  into  the 
great  northern  regions,  where  snow 
and  ice  continue  till  they  meet  the 
snovm  and  ices  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere at  the  north  pole,  these  fea- 
tures are  on  a  comparatively  poor 
scale  in  Norway ;  and  somehow,  poor 
as  they  are,  they  are  depreciated 
by  their  northern  latitude  rendering 
them  so  much  less  meritorions,  as  it 
wore,  than  the  achievements  of  cen- 
tral Europe.  It  is  when  wandering 
through  the  long,  hot,  and  rather 
monotonous  valleys  of  the  Inn,  the 
Salz,  or  the  Aar,  that  one  longs  to  be 
npat  thosegreen  glaciersand  vast  pin- 
nacles of  snow  which  refresh  the  eye 
even  in  the  distance  where  they  are. 
Then  the  snows  and  glaciers  of  Nor- 
way, though  so  much  farther  away 
from  the  sun,  are  not  only  much 
poorer,  but  much  less  accessible  than 
those  of  the  Alps ;  and  after  long 
toilsome  journeys  over  bleakish 
m6untain  scenery,  it  is  remembered 
how,  in  the  Grindelwald  or  the 
valley  of  Chamouni,  you  had  in- 
dulged in  so  much  grander  a  devel- 


opment of  that  class  of  scenery  by 
a  mere  step  from  the  door  of  the 
hotel 

Apart  from  the  combined  glories 
of  the  general  scenery  of  the  Fiords, 
the  strength  of  Norway  in  specific 
articles  of  scenery  is  in  its  cataracts, 
which  are,  perhaps,  as  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  Alps  as  the 
works  of  frost  and  snow  are  inferior. 
Their  variety  is  infinite, — from  the 
roaring  foss  that  seems  to  shake  the 
mountains  from  their  bases,  to  the 
small  white  thread  that  is  seen  aloft 
cutting  its  way  through  the  face  of 
the  precipice  into  the  pine  forests 
below.  That  you  should  see  its 
course,  narrow  as  it  is,  so  clear  and 
white  on  the  surface  of  the  rock, 
warns  you  that  its  whiteness  is  the 
effect  of  excessive  fury,  and  that 
it  is  not,  on  a  near  approach,  the 
gentle  thing  it  seems  from  fax  below. 
Up  such  clefts  as  these  strings  of 
white  descend — ^if  you  can  get  up — 
there  are  neuks  where,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  ambitious  toil,  you 
may  aptly  meditate,  according  to 
your  turn  of  mind,  with  infinite 
varieties  of  material  objects  to  pour 
their  harmony  and  beauty  into  your 
thoughts.  You  may  affect  the  lofty 
bank, 

"Where  deep,  deep  down  and  far  within, 
Toils  with  the  rock  the  roaring  linn," — 

or  you  may  prefer,  and  easily  find 
if  you  prefer,  the  rippling  stream 
that,  swelling  from  a  spring  in  the 
rock,  and  not  liable  to  be  swollen  by 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  passes  on 
leaving  all  the  wild  fiowers  at  its 
edge  undisturbed,  and  slides  over  a 
mossy  rock  so  gently  that  you  would 
like  to  slide  along  with  it,  only  you 
would  be  broken  on  the  way  down, 
and  it  is  not  Long  ago  I  have 
taken  my  walk  of  a  few  miles,  as 
multitudes  have  in  later  times,  to 
see  one  of  this  kind  in  the  gentle 
CorrymuLde  that  finds  its  way  to 
the  Dee  above  Braemar ;  but  on  a 
hillside  in  Fiordland  you  may  find 
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a  hundred  Corrjmulzies'-and,  as  I 
have  said,  you  may  find  also  many 
specimens  of  that  more  ambitious 
style  of  Avaterfalling  of  which  the 
Staubbach  is  a  type. 

In  these  flying  notes  of  the  enjoy- 
able feature  of  the  Fiord  scenery  I 
must  not  omit  the  sunsets.  These 
are  not  popular  exhibitions  with  the 
guide  and  guide-book  fraternity,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  fixed  down 
and  converted  into  cash.  To  the 
cataract  and  glacier,  even  to  the 
mountain -top,  the  hapless  tourist 
may  be  dragged  through  rain  and 
mist  and  darkness.  But  as  our 
northern  sunsets  are  signally  beau- 
tiful, so  are  they  capricious.  They 
come,  upon  us  unawares,  and  it  is 
best  for  us  to  take  them  as  they 
come,  in  thankfulness.  Those  who 
have  known  brilliant  sunsets  on  the 
Argyllshire  or  Ross-shire  sea-lochs 
will  be  prepared  for  the  night  scene 
on  the  Fiord.  To  all  the  northern 
nations  these  sunsets  are  the  compen- 
sation for  the  long  dark  nights  and 
misty  days  that  fill  so  large  a  share 
of  time.  Though  we  could  ransack 
the  globe  for  contrasts,  we  would 
probably  find  that  nature  contains 
not  the  elements  of  any  more  marvel- 
lous than  those  that  out  of  her  mere 
atmospheric  apparatus  of  sunshine 
and  shade,  and  mist  and  rain,  she  can 
create  upon  any  one  of  our  western 
sea-lochs.  Behold  it,  or  rather  ex- 
perience it^  on  a  cold  wet  morning. 
The  sea  seems  inky  black,  save  where 
its  white  angry  lips  snarl  upon  the 
rocks.  On  this  headland  the  clouds 
move  about  restlessly,  seeking  for  an 
abiding  place;  on  that  other  they 
have  settled  down,  an  impenetrable 
gloomy  shroud;  and  so  you  stand 
shivering  on  the  small  slippery  jetty 
waiting  for  the  steamer  with  its 
damp  caigo  of  uncomfortable,  dis- 
contented humanity.  But  ere  even- 
ing the  wind  is  hushed,  the  clouds 
have  taken  wings  and  flown  away 
over  the  wide  heavens.    The  sun  is 
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just  descending  behind  the  head- 
land that  was  shrouded,  and  its 
shape  is  revealed  in  purple  enamel 
set  on  a  bed  of  gold,  that  seems  to 
steep  every  object  in  its  divine 
splendour.  Well,  we  must  not  ad- 
mit the  Norse  sunset  to  be  essenti- 
ally more  beautiful,  but  it  is  of  far 
longer  abiding,  and  it  covers  a  far 
wider  canvas.  The  lover  of  our. 
sunsets  can  imagine  what  it  is  to 
have  the  scene  for  several  hours, 
and  to  watch  its  splendours  passing 
over  a  hundred  miles  of  Fiord,  with 
its  many  little  creeks  branching 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  enfoldings 
of  its  countless  mountain  openings. 
Such  gorgeousness  as  some  of  these 
sunsets  cast  around  would  tire  the 
senses  if  they  were  more  frequent 
than  they  are,  and  we  become  more 
than  content  to  vary  them  with 
more  colourless  harmonies  of  sea 
and  sky.  And  old  Ocean  can  be  no 
less  gentle  and  benign  within  the 
rocky  prongs  of  the  Fiord  than  in 
the  Mediterranean  bay  where  the 
inspired  boy  sang, — 

"  The  snn  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear, 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright, 
Bine  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light, 
The  oreath  of  the  moist  air  is  light 

•  •  .  • 

I  see  the  deep's  untrampled  shore, 
With  green  and  purple  sea- weeds  strown : 
I  see  &e  waves  upon  the  shore. 
Like   light   dissolved   in   star -showers 
thrown." 

It  is  necessary  to  stop  here,  be- 
cause the  next  line  ti^es  up  the 
position  of  sitting  upon  the  sands. 
K  the  sea  throws  up  any  of  that 
article  on  the  shores  of  Norway,  I 
never  had  the  good  luck  to  see  a 
specimen  of  it.  I  am  prevented  also 
from  quoting  some  pretty  lines  out 
of  Campbell's  poem  on  the  sea  as 
visible  from  8t  Leonards,  because 
the  shingly  beach  is  a  property  in  it. 
However,  such  in  short  are  the 
visions  that  come  "  unasked,  un- 
sought^" to  the  rambler  in  the  far 
....  y 
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attetches  of  the  Fiords;  who,  unam- 
bitious of  special  achievementSy  is 
content  to  enjoy  such  luxuries  of 
the  eye  as  he  knows  to  be  affluently 
scattered  around  him.  If  you  are 
tired  of  one  long  inlet,  or  your  curi- 
osity is  awakened  by  another,  pass 
on  to  it,  and  feel,  like  the  youth, 
light-hearted  and  content — 

**  Hew,  Arab-like,  is  pitched  my  tent, 
And  straight  again  is  furled." 

And  now,  before  we  part  company, 
let  us  just  look  in  on  one  of  those 
recesses  in  the  mountains,  so  abound- 
ing in  beauty  and  gitmdeur.  Let  us 
take  Laerdalsoeren.  There  are  asso- 
ciations from  incidental  causes  that 
may  bring  the  memory  back  to  one 
spot  more  readily  than  another,  of 
the  same  external  character,  and  so 
it  happened  here.  In  the  first 
place,  lone  and  distant  from  home 
as  it  was,  I  found  at  the  same 
board,  as  if  he  had  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  the  son  of  an  old  friend, 
whose  wit  and  pathos  have  made 
people  laugh  and  weep.  Here  wo 
were,  with  .  no  others  in  the  small 
inn ;  and  as  he  was,  like  Harry 
Vane,  "  young  in  years,  but  in  sage 
council  old,''  I  got  from  him  some 
good  advice,  in  aid  of  my  own  small 
experience  in  Korse  travelling. 
Further,  it  happened  that  here  I 
had  parted  with  three  friends,  pick- 
ed up  on  the  road.  It  is  odd  that 
many  of  us  who  are  apt  to  keep 
neighbours  and  people  long  known 
at  the  stafTs  end,  will  yet  make 
rapid  acquaintance  with  strangers 
on  the  road,  and  keep  up  the  inti- 
macy so  improvised  into  after-days. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Nothing 
tries  a  man's  temper  and  character 
so  rapidly  and  sharply  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  travel.  All  the  base  and 
dastardly  elements  come  to  the  sur- 
face in  a  scum  at  once.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  has  aught  of 
the  chivalrous,  the  relying,  and  the 
unselfish  in  him,  it  manifests  itself 
in  suck  shape  that  its  integrity  is 


not  to  be  questioned.  Suffice  it 
that  the  three  strangers.  North  of 
England  men,  had  become  ''friends", 
with  me;  and  when  we  shook  hands 
to  part  in  opposite  dii'ections,  there 
came  the  reflection  that  always  and 
inevitably  arises  out  of  such  occa- 
sions— shall  we  ever  meet  again? 
Often  have  I  wished  that  again  I, 
might  cross  the  path  of  some  stran- 
ger who  has  for  a  time  peopled  the 
desert  for  me  in  wanderings  long, 
long  ago,  and  when  such  an  event 
does  occur,  it  is  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  of  reunions. 

Laerdalsoeren  will  be  found,  but 
only  in  a  laige  and  minute  map,  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  eastmost 
stretches  of  the  Sogn^  Fiord.  So- 
eren,  I  believe,  is  old  Norse  for  a 
viUs^e  ;  but  this  village  of  Laerdal 
has  a  shadowy  figure  in  ancient  his^ 
tory,  as  the  capital  of  the  great  dis-. 
trict  of  the  Sogn^  Fjeld  and  Fiord. 
In  this  district  is  the  theatre  of  the 
great  modem  Scandinavian  Epic — 
the  Frithiof  s  Saga  of  Bishop  Tegner. 
We  know  that  the  Sogn<^  sent  forth 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Vikings  or 
sea-robbers  of  the  earliest  days,  and 
among  them  the  terrible  leader, 
Ketyl  Flatnef  or  Flat-nosed.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  the  strange 
collection  of  houses  in  its  capital  as 
scarcely  changed  fix>m  what  they 
were  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  they 
were  the  abode  of  these  rovers — so 
far  as  they  had  an  abode  outside 
their  ships,  which  were  alike  the 
mansions  of  the  captains  and  the 
palace  of  the  king.  Eaised  on  the 
great  boulder  foundations  already 
referred  to,  each  beam  of  timber 
would  be  removed  as  it  wasted 
away.  These  houses — we  cannot 
speak  of  streets  —  run  in  strings 
along  the  edge  of  the  sea,  where 
room  exists  or  can  be  made  for  them, 
and  up  through  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  in  like  manner,  where  room  is 
found  or  can  be  made.  There  is 
nothing  there  now  that  bears  upon 
its  face,  actual  evidence  of  remote 
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antiquity,  but  it  appears  that,  until 
Tery  lately,  there  was  such  a  testi- 
mony.    It  is  a  common  remark  that 
l^orway  is  peculiarly  destitute  of 
that  earliest  type  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture which  takes  the  very  name  of 
Korman.     In  military  or  castellated 
architecture  of  all  kinds  the  country 
is  poor,  because  there  was  no  room 
for  it,  and  the  fighting  people  lived 
in  the  water.     Yet  the  Slot  (Schloss 
it  would  be  in  Germany)  at  Bergen 
is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Nor- 
man keep.     But  of  Korman  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  there  are  some 
extremely  interesting  types.     In  the 
first  place,  there  are  of  stone  the 
two     grand     cathedral     churches, 
Trondheim  and  Stavanger,  with  a 
few  of  smaller  size.     But  minute  ob- 
servers have  of  late  brought  under 
critical  notice   small    churches    of 
timber  in    remote  places,   bearing 
marks  of  great  age.     Whether  it  be 
that  the  originiJ  wooden  structure 
has  lasted  for  nearly  eight  hundred 
years,  or  that  each  plank  and  panel 
has  been  replaced  with  facsimiles  of 
all  its  original  carvings  when  it  de- 
cayed, certain  it  is  that  the  types  of 
the  earliest  Norman  school  are  seen 
in  these    remote    fanes.      Such  a 
church,  it  appears,  existed  in  Laerd- 
alsoeren,  and  was  recently  removed 
to  Silesia,  where  the  guide-books  say 
it  now  stands.     This  is  truly  an 
odd-looking     transaction,    though, 
from  the  scarcity  of  old  religious 
edifices  in  the  northern  territories  of 
Prussia,  one  can  imagine  an  avarici- 
ous desire  in  these  regions  to  get 
possession  of   light    movable  arti- 
cles  of  the  kind.      In   the  great 
museum    of   Copenhagen,    indeed, 
there  is  a  fine  broad  mass  of  carved 
timber,  ticketed    in    unmistakable 
words,  "  Bark  door  fra  Island."    It 
was  procured  by  a  transaction  satis- 
DeMitory  to  the  community  who  part- 
ed with  it.     This  door  was  doubt- 
less removed  to  Iceland  by  one  of 
the    groups    that    migrated    from 
Norway  seeking  refuge  from  strong 


paternal  governments.     It  is  a  work 
of  a  high  art  in  its  own  kind,  which 
could  not  have  flourished  in  a  coun- 
try destitute  of  timber.     A  cast  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  along  with  casts  of 
the  doorway  of  a  church  at  Flaa, 
demolished  in  1835.     Both  will  in- 
terest any  observer  who  has  not  seen 
-such  work  in  its  own  home,  from 
the  strange    profusion   of   restless 
energy  that  seems  to  intertwine  it- 
self in  snake-knots  and  other  like 
devices  on  the  surface  of  the  timber. 
This  community  that  has  been 
shunted  off  from  the  world  into  de- 
cay and  obscurity  ever  since  the  last 
of  the  navies  that  carried  terror  over 
the  world  rotted  against  its  shores, 
has  just  recently  put  in  a  great  stake 
in  the  new  civilisation  of  the  day. 
It  has  a  telegraphic  station.    "  Epis- 
tolary correspondence,"  as  the  school- 
books  used  to  say,  is  here  an  affaic 
of  weeks,  but  now  you  get  an  an- 
swer to  inquiries  about  home  in  four 
hours.     Here  are  new  conditions  in 
the  telegraphic  system.     Generally 
it  has  trodden  on  the  heels  of  other 
means  of  communication  that  have 
been  growing  more  and  more  rapid. 
There  are  likely  to  be  curious  results 
where  one  part  of  the  transaction  of 
business — the  literary  part,  as  we  may 
call  it,  the  bargaining,  the  announce- 
ment of  arrivfds  and  departures,  and 
the  like — is  so  rapid  in  transit,  while 
the  solid  part — such  as  the  convey- 
ance of  the  goods  themselves,  and 
the  payments  connected  with  the 
transactions — is  so  protracted.     Al- 
ready one  feels  at  these  almost  un- 
natural telegraphic  stations  how  the 
post-carriage  of  lettera  is  as  it  were 
tripped  up.     You  get  a  telegram 
that  there  is  somewhere  in  Scandi- 
navia a  letter  from  Britain  on  its 
way  to  you  at  your  last  address — say 
at  Laerdalsoeren — ^but  it  wlQ  not 
reach  you  earlier  than  a  week,  per- 
haps a  fortnight,  afber  the  announce- 
ment. 

If  this  deft,  so  closely  and  steeply 
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walled  in  by  rocks,  were  in  the  Alps,  an  aaaurance,  ainco  Brain,  if  he  have 

it  would   be  infusted  hy  goitrous  the  nice  discrimination  in  butcher- 

and  cretinous  creatures  of  loathsome  meat  attributed  to  him,  would  cer- 

aspect ;  but  liero  wo  have  a  strong-  taiuly  have  preferred  the  quadruped 

built  healthy  people.     One  regrets  to  the  biped. 

that  thoy  have  not  more  to  do ;  and  I  suspect  English  visitore   here 

it  ia  easy  to  understand  how  they  imbibe   many  preposterous  notions 

must  over  have  longed  for  the  open  about  sport    Fishing,  no  donbt,  can 

sea,  as  tliey  see  it  washing  the  feet  be  obtained  to  any  amount,  and  of 

of  the  groat  rocks,  and  feel  that  it  almost  any  kind,  by  those  who  set 

is  the  only  outlet  to  a  world  beyond  their  heart  on  it,  and  take  time  to 

their  narrow  abode,  unless  it  he  the  go  to  tlie  spots  where  it  is  to  be 

liighway  on  the  other  side,  stretching  found,  which  are  not  always  those 

with  its  hundreds  of  miles  of  beaten  endowed   with   the  finest  scenery  ; 

road  on  to  Christiania.     Let  us  try  but  all  that  one  hears  of  the  chances 

what  fortune  a  ramble  along  that  for  the  hunter  and  the  stalker  is  apt 

toad  may  bring,  after  having  made  to  assume  a    legendary   character. 

vain  cfl'orts  to  escape  into  a  wider  The  inevitable  Cockney  is  of  course 

horizon  by  scrambling  up  clefts  or  present,  fittod  out  as  if  ho  had  gone 

corrics   in  the  rock.      After  a  few  to  take  possession  of  a  newly-hired 

miles  there  is  a  perceptible  track  up  preserva     I  met  one  of  tlieso  be- 

a  glen,  line<l  so  far  with  tbe  usual  side  an  upperfeoder  of  tlioHardang- 

wooden  bouses,  hut  at  last  piercing  cr.     He  was  prepared  for  anything 

into  tlie   forest.      Here,    with  tbe  that  might  turn  up — ^bear,  wolf,  boar, 

roaring  torrent  bolow,  the  pine-trees,  reindeer,  capercailzie,  or  ptarmigan, 

the  rocks  on  either  side,  and  an  ex-  He  permitted  himself  to  be  seduced 

panse  of  snow  far  uj>  in  front,  there  for  some  days  into  regions  still  more 

is  as  niuch  of  the  'svild  spirit  of  soli-  remote  from  "  the  luxuries  of  the 

tude  as  any  heart  could  wish.     It  Saut  Market"  than  that  where  I 

comes   np,  among  the  meditations  found  him.     Ho  comjilained  that  he 

suggested  in  sucli  a  spot,  how  the  bad  not  been  successful,  and  admit- 

guide-books  recommend  this  district  ted,  on  cross-questioning,  that  he  had 

as  a  suitable  post  for  the  hunting  of  got  sight  or  trace  of  no  living  thing 

tlie  bear — and  there,  sure  enough,  is  save  his  conductors.      I  suspected 

an  animal  stirring  the  lower  branches  that  people  had  been  playing  tricks 

of  tlie  trees.    Well,  it  is  a  pig.    He,  on  hw  intellect  touching  the  merits 

too,  has  been  wandering  up  the  glen  of  my  geological  hammer,  for  he  come 

in  search  of  something — not  scenery  forward  at  once  to  meet  me  with 

— and  the  odour  of  some  soup  boil-  an  inquiring  interested   face,  and, 

ing  over  a  spirit-lamp  has  brought  "  Well,  sir,  have  yon  bad  any  suc- 

hiui  near  his  fellow- wanderer.     He  ceaat"     He  was  a  very  pure  speci- 

ia  not  an  amorphous  lump  of  tallow,  men  of  Cockney  breed,  except  that 

like  our  English    high-breds,   hut  he  had  not  that  assumption  of  su- 

lanky,  with  long  dark  bristles,  like  periority  generally  claimed  by  those 

the   boats   in  Sebneider's  pictures,  who  also  asenme'  the   privilege  of 

Yet  from  size  and  habit  he  ranks  in  inverting  the  aspitates.     The  more 

the  class  of  pachydermatous  animals  academic  class  gf  his  feUow-tourista 

only  as  pig,  and  his  abode  is  not  a  hod  beetowed  on  him  Ute  name  of 

den  but  a  sty.     Had  there  been  "  The  Arditer,"  on  account  of  bia 

much  chance  of  the  larger  visitor,  efforts  to  make  it  known  that  his 

thia  one's  pieeence  might  have  been  rifle  ma  "  »  haid  hitter," 
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If  literary  genius  does  in  some  in- 
stances fail  to  receive  its  due  acknow- 
ledgment, and  —  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  and  sung  to 
the  contrary — ^we  believe  the  in- 
stances to  be  very  few  and  far 
between;  on  the  other  hand  (as  if 
to  a4just  the  balance),  it  occasion- 
ally meets — ^we  do  not  say  with 
more  than  its  deserts,  but  with 
something  over  and  above,  and 
differing  in  foim  from  the  recogni- 
tion which  usually  waits  upon  in- 
tellectual achievements.  We  allude 
to  a  feeling  which  certain  specialities 
in  the  works  of  certain  men  of 
genius  evoke  from  their  readeis  on 
their  behalf,  which  combines  inte- 
rest in  the  producer  with  admiration 
for  the  talent  of  his  production,  and 
ends  by  conciliating  for  such  an 
author  something  like  the  personal 
friendship  of  his  generation.  We 
have  not  far  to  look  for  illustrations 
of  our  meaning,  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  multiply  examples.  Two,  which 
at  once  suggest .  themselves — ^both 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  litera- 
ture and  of  the  present  age — ^will 
suffice ;  for,  when  we  have  mentioned 
SirWalterScottandCharlesDickens, 
we  have  said  enough  to  explain  our 
proposition,  and  to  justify  it  But 
it  is  only  in  a  partial  degree  that 
this  sentiment — as  rare  as  it  is  hon- 
ourable to  him  who  elicits  it — can 
be  expressed  during  the  lifetime  of 
its  object  Hatred  and  envy  may 
be  silent  beside  the  grave,  but  love 
proclaims  itself  most  loudly  in  the 
voice  of  lamentation ;  and  so  death, 
which  often  supplies  the  measure 
and  touchstone  of  affection  and 
friendship,  is  also  the  fullest  ex- 
ponent of  the  sentiment  in  ques- 
tion. We  scarcely  required  this 
melancholy  test  to  enable  us  to  place 
in  the  same  category  with  Scott  and 


Dickens  (as  a  participator  in  this 
distinction),  the  eminent  man  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article ;  but  the  test  is  unfortunately 
in  our  possession ;  and,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  all  over  the  world 
where  the  English  language  is  read, 
the  warmth  of  feeling  evoked  by  the 
death  of  Charles  Lever,  shows  us 
that  the  sentiment  in  his  case  dif- 
fered from  that  in  the  cases  of  his 
illustrious  predecessors  neither  in 
kind  nor  in  degree,  but  only  by  the 
more  limited  range  of  its  manifes- 
tation. Differing  with  different 
authors,  in  this  instance  the  awak- 
ening influence  was  no  doubt  the 
vivid  impress,  which  is  apparent 
on  everything  Lever  wrote,  of  his 
0¥m  individuality — ^an  individuality 
which,  in  addition  to  many  other 
notable  characteristics,  was  stamped 
by  a  humanity,  a  width  of  sym- 
pathy, and  a  genial  manliness, 
which  could  never  fail  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  Just  as  it  may 
often  be  observed  in  a  large,  mixed 
company,  that  the  presence  of  one 
genial  and  sympathetic  spirit  leav- 
ens an  unpromising  lump  of  incon- 
gruities, harmonises  conflicting  ele- 
ments, and,  by  some  indefinable 
influence,  secures  the  happiness  of 
the  whole, — so  is  Lever's  individ- 
uality visible  in  all  his  works,  and 
such  is  the  charm  he  exercises  over 
his  readers. 

Men  who  combine  genius  with 
geniality  are  the  veritable  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  the  age  which  profits 
chiefly  by  their  "  savour  "  does  well 
to  honour  them  in  life,  and,  when 
they  are  gone,  to  remember  them 
with  gratitude  and  affection. 

And  so  we — especially  of  the 
generation  now  in  middle  life,  for 
whose    earliest    boyhood    he    first 
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opened  tlie  stores  of  bis  genius — 
so  we  lament  him  in  a  double  sense, 
recognising  in  bis  deatb  not  only 
tbe  extinction,  of  a  ligbt  wbicb 
tbe  age  can  ill  afford  to  dispense 
witb,  but  also  tbe  loss  of  a  dear  old 
friend  wbose  name  is  interwoven 
witb  tbe  bappiness  of  tbe  genera- 
tion's early  youtb,  to  wbicb  bappi- 
nessbe  bimself  so  largely  contributed. 

Tbe  general  outline  of  Cbarles 
Lever^s  life  bas  been  already  com- 
municated to  tbe  public  by  tbe 
daily  press :  we  need  not  reproduce  it 
bere ;  nor  bave  we  at  present  in  our 
possession  tbe  means  of  filling  in 
and  extending  tbe  sketcb  witb  any- 
tbing  like  accuracy.  We  trust, 
bowever,  tbat  at  some  future  timls 
bis  life  and  letters  may  form  tbe 
subject  of  a  separate  book ;  and  we 
can  safely  say  tbat  tbe  materials  for 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
work  will  not  be  wanting,  if  bis 
correspondence  has  been  as  volumin- 
ous, as  its  quality,  judged  by  tbe 
specimens  witb  which  we  are  famil- 
dar,  is  admirable. 

As  fertility  of  conception  is  an 
essential  element  of  genius,  so 
abundance  of  production  seems  to 
be  almost  as  essentially  one  of  its 
attributes.  For,  independent  of  tbe 
spontaneous  tendency  of  exuberance 
*to  seek  an  issue,  the  relation  between 
supply  and  demand  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  products  of  human  labour, 
skill,  and  intelligence,  is  so  nice- 
ly adjusted,  and  tbe  public  taste 
(witb  occasional  aberrations)  is  so 
constantly  directed  to  that  which  in 
its  kind  is  best,  that  we  may  pre- 
dicate of  genius  tbat  whete  it  is 
highest  there  it  will  also  be  most 
productive.  Impulse  from  within 
and  external  encouragement  com- 
bine to  produce  this  result — ^to  make 
productiveness  the  sign  of  genius, 
and  even,  in  some  degree,  the 
measnre  of  it 

All  general  rules  are,  of  course, 
subject  to  considerable  exceptions ; 


but  we  think  tbat  as  the  number  of 
brilliant  single-speech  and  single- 
book  men  is  infinitesimal,  so,  al- 
though tbe  world  is  deluged  with 
trashy  literature,  only  in  very  rare 
instances  does  one  single  fountain  of 
folly  and  dulness  contribute  largely 
to  tbe  dismal  flood.  Of  course 
such  a  test  could  only  be  employed 
as  subordinate  to  many  others  more 
important ;  but  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  the  genius  of  Charies  Lever, 
and  in  looking  about  for  tests,  we 
ape  struck,  in  limine,  with  tbe  bulk 
of  bis  productions. 

In  thirty  years  be  produced  as 
many  novels;  nor  was  the  issue 
irregular  or  spasmodic ;  but,  year  by 
year,  with  something  like  the  pre- 
cise recurrence  of  the  harvest,  bis 
works  ^Dften  in  themselves  of  un- 
usual length)  were  continuously 
given  to  the  world.  In  this  respect 
be,  has  not  fallen  short  of  many 
writers  in  the  whole  range  of  Euro- 
pean literature ;  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  fiction  was  by  no 
means  tbe  only  field  of  bis  exertions, 
and  tbat  his  miscellaneous  and  po- 
litical contributions  to  tbe  press 
were  considerable  in  number,  and 
important  from  their  intrinsic  value. 
His  Works,  as  we  have  said,  were 
not  produced  spasmodically.  His 
labour  was  pretty  equally  distributed 
over  tbe  whole  of  his  literary  life ; 
and  hence,  no  doubt,  it  is  that  in 
bis  writings  we  detect  no  symptom 
of  strain  or  effort,  but  everywhere 
tbe  charming  impress  of  spon- 
taneity. 

In  speaking  of  productiveness  as 
tbe  measure  of  genius  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  must  emphasise  the  limi- 
tation ;  for,  as  any  force  diverted  into 
many  channels  will  be  weaker  at 
any  given  point  than  at  tbe  point 
of  departure,  so  will  tbe  genius  of 
a  voluminous  man,  if  tested  by  any 
one  of  his  performances,  appear  in- 
ferior to  what  it  really  is.  We 
cannot  hope  to  find  an  epitome  of 
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all  such  a  man's  excellences  in  one 
work,  and  it  is  only  bj  a  broad 
analysis  of  the  whole,  that  a  true 
appreciation  of  his  power  and  merit 
can  be  arrived  at.  In  few  instances 
xnoie.  than  in  Charles  Lever's  is 
such  a  process  necessary,  for  not 
only  was  he  a  most  voluminous 
writer,  he  was  also  and  essentially  a 
versatile  and  many-sided  man.  In 
perusing  his  works  we  are  con- 
stantly struck  as  much  with  the 
diversity  as  with  the  number  of  his 
brilliant  gifts,  and  as,  here  and  there, 
one  appears  incongruous  with  the 
rest,  we  therein  detect  the  cause  of 
certain  anomalous  blemishes  in  his 
"performances. 

In  this  way  we  have  often  found 
ourselves  exclaiming,  "  How  he 
would  have  shone  in  this  sphere  or 
in  that ! "  "  What  scope  this  or  that 
profession  would  have  afforded  for 
this  or  that  talent!"  "  In  such  or 
such  a  situation  this  or  that  in- 
tellectual flaw  would  have  been 
immaterial  and  unobserved !"  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  analysis  has 
led  us  to  a  conclusion  which  we  did 
not  anticipate,  and  which  may  likely 
enough  appear  paradoxical  to  many, 
which  is,  tbat  the  career  of  the 
novelist,  or  even  of  literature  in 
general,  was  probably  not  tbe  one 
best  calculated  to  concentrate  his 
many  great  faculties,  so  that  the 
fullest  force  of  the  largest  number 
of  them  should  be  felt  and  evidenced 
in  the  general  result  of  his  career. 
Fully  recognising  his  brilliancy  and 
power  as  a  writer,  and  heartily 
assenting  to  the  reputation  and  the 
no  doubt  lasting  fame  which  he  has 
Attained  to  in  that  sphere,  this  is  the 
result  of  our  analysis.  Many  will 
disagree  with  us,  and  many  who 
agree  with  us  in  the  general  pro- 
position would  differ  with  us  and 
among  themselves  as  to  the  sphere 
which  might  better  have  lent  itself 
to  tbe  development  of  his  powers, 
and  where  he  might  have  achieved 


an  even  greater  success.  We  are, 
however,  rather  anticipating  the  re* 
suit  of  our  discussion. 

Some  of  Lever's  best  character- 
istics  are  scattered  so  profusely 
over  everything  he  wrote,  that  he 
who  runs  may  read  them.  Such 
are  his  powers  of  description, 
with  few  exceptions,  equally  vivid 
whatever  be  his  subject,  and 
which  form  one  of  many  evidences 
that  he  possessed  the  faculties  of 
observation  and  memory  in  a  degree 
scarcely  second  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Abounding  with  incident  as  his 
novels  do — ^with  action  the  most 
varied,  with  scenery  that  is  perpet- 
ually shifting,  and  with  actors  that 
are  as  numerous  as  their  character- 
istics are  diverse — his  descriptive 
powers  are  continually  in  requisition. 
It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  depict- 
ing scenery,  if  a  landscape  pure  and 
simple  is  his  subject,  his  effects  are 
sometimes  a  little  marred  by  pro- 
lixity and  over-elaboration ;  but  the 
moment  he  brings  human  nature  in- 
to contact  with  external  nature,  the 
moment  that  relations  of  sympathy 
or  contrast  between  the  aspects  of 
the  latter  and  the  inner  emotions 
of  the  former  are  suggested  to  him, 
he  escapes  from  his  overloaded  man- 
ner, and  is  himself  again.  The  fact 
is  that  human  nature  was  at  once 
his  special  field  and  his  peculiar  in- 
spiration ;  and  he  required  the  Pro- 
methean spark  of  a  human  presence 
in  his  compositions  to  give  them 
complete  vitality. 

Wherever  action  is  most  ener- 
getic, there  his  descriptions  are  most 
successful.  Hence  it  is  that  war  is 
a  theme  in  which  his  art  never  fails 
him.  He  has  dealt  exhaustively 
with  it ;  and  there  is  not  a  phase  of 
the  subject  which  he  has  not  treated 
with  cJmost  equal  power.  How 
many  pictures  has  he  given  us  of 
the  grand  crash  and  onset  of  two 
hostile  armies !  Thq  whole  drama 
is  placed  before  u&     We  see  the 
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great  battle-waves  roll  together  amid 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  the  clash  of 
steel,  the  shouting  of  men,  the  tramp 
of  horses.  We  feel  the  shock  of  the 
deadly  impact,  we  see  the  recoil  and 
the  renewal  of  the  onset  Through 
the  deep,  dark  clouds  of  smoke  and 
dust,  we  catch  fitful  glimpses  of 
heroic  episodes;  they  are  revealed 
to  us  for  one  instant  by  a  sudden 
sunburst  or  the  flame  of  cannon, 
and  immediately  lost  again  in  the 
universal  hurly-burly.  We  can  mark 
all  the  intermissions,  the  relapses, 
and  the  rallies  which  characterise 
an  actual  battle.  Then  we  have 
the  grand  final  movement  —  the 
supremo  concentration  of  enei^, 
the  victory,  the  pursuit ;  and  at 
last,  when  all  is  over,  he  brings 
us  back  across  the  sombre  field 
where  the  dead  are  lying  beneath 
the  cold  and  starless  night.  Le- 
ver^s  early  novels,  which  chronicle 
most  of  Napoleon's  great  battles, 
are  rich  in  such  descriptions,  drawn 
with  a  spirit  that  we  think  has 
been  scarcely  surpassed,  and  with 
a  verisimilitude  that  is  no  less  re- 
markable. To  a  non  •  professional 
reader  they  would,  of  course,  suggest 
long  and  varied  personal  experience 
of  such  scenes ;  and  even  the  sol- 
dier, as  he  reads  them,  recalls  with 
astonishment  that  they  have  been 
''  evolved  from  the  inner  conscious- 
ness "  of  a  civilian. 

But  in  addition  to  these  grand 
battle-pieces,  which  are  drawn  with 
historical  accuracy  in  the  main,  we 
have  multitudes  of  minor  episodes — 
night  attacks,  with  their  stealthy 
preparations  and  sudden  terrific  dS- 
nouements,  sorties,  forlorn-hopes, 
reconnaissances,  ambuscades,  sur- 
prises, every  sort  of  development  of 
war,  seen  from  every  point  of  view. 
Sometimes  we  are  with  the  victor, 
sometimes  with  the  defeated ;  now 
in  pursuit,  and  now  in  retreat; 
sometimes  in  the  ranks,  as  in  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian's  novels,  sharing  the 


hopes,  and  fears,  and  sufferings,  and 
aspirations  of  the  humble  unit; 
sometimes  with  the  great  strategist 
himself,  as  he  stands  aloof  watching 
the  course  of  the  action,  and  coldly 
ordaining  each  new  move  on  the 
bloody  chess-board. 

These  descriptions,  picturesque 
though  they  be,  strike  one  as  drawn 
rather  with  a  military  than  an  ar* 
tistic  intention.  The  author  wishes 
us  to  attend  to  each  point  of  his 
narrative,  rather  that  .we  may 
come  understandingly  with  him  to 
the  crisis,  than  that  we  should 
pause  to  contemplate  the  effects  of 
grouping,  light,  shade,  colour,  and 
so  forth,  which  he  incidentally,  as 
it  were,  suggests.  He  is  picturesque 
and  eloquent,  in  fact,  without  any 
special  design  to  display  his  powers 
in  these  respects.  So  at  least  it 
strikes  us.  And  thus  he  does  not 
in  the  least  depend  for  his  effects 
upon  word-painting;  he  is  too 
much  in  earnest,  too  much  engrossed 
with  his  subject^  too  much  hurried 
away  with  the  rapid  movement  of 
the  action,  to  indulge  in  the  epicu- 
rism which  weighs  a  word  and  fas- 
tidiously selects  a  phrase.  He  tells 
his  tale  in  a  style  and  language 
that  are  vigorous  and  appropriate, 
though  occasionally  here,  as  else- 
where, he  is  too  redundant  and 
wordy.  Lever  excels,  too,  in  all 
sorts  of  scenes,  not  actually  of  war, 
but  of  militaiy  pageantry:  among 
many  others,  we  specially  remem- 
ber his  account  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  French  army  into  Ber- 
lin in  *Tom  Burke;'  of  the  aspect 
of  Paris  during  the  occupation  by 
the  Allied  armies  in  '  Jack  Hinton ; ' 
and  a  singularly  fine  panorama  on 
the  coast  of  France,  where,  on  the 
sea  we  behold  a  flotilla  of  a  thou- 
sand sail,  and  on  shore  what  was 
called  '^The  army  of  England,"  re- 
hearsing an  embarkation,  in  view  of 
the  threatened  invasion  of  perfide 
Albioru 
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Passing  from  war  to  peace,  if 
we  here  find  that  his  descriptions 
are  not  given  with  quite  the  same 
energy  and  gusto,  they  are  hut  little 
inferior  in  truth  and  vividness.  He 
has  given  himself  a  wide  field.  He 
ranges  freely  from  tragedy  to  come- 
dy, from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous, from  high  to  low  life — from 
the  throne  indeed  to  the  cellar — and, 
all  up  and  down  the  intermediate 
social  gradations,  wherever  men 
are  assembled  together,  whether  in 
masses  or  in  twos  and  threes,  at  home 
or  abroad,  he  is  equally  ready  to  be 
their  artist,  and  to  blend  them  to- 
gether in  every  sort  of  combination, 
harmonious  or  the  reverse. 

Trying  to  recall  a  few  of  these  de- 
scriptive performances,  we  are  im- 
mediately overwhelmed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  recollections,  yet  not  more  nu- 
merous than  they  are  heterogeneous, 
and,  in  the  embarrassing  richness  of 
the  collection, we  can  make  no  choice. 
Here  they  are  pell-mell ;  state 
banquets,  mess  orgies,  steeplechases, 
coronations,  duels,  executions,  fac- 
tion-fights, Parliamentary  debates, 
nights  at  Frascati's,  days  at  Donny- 
brook,  trials  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
trials  by  Judge  Lynch,  conclaves  of 
the  Camorra,  White-boy  committees, 
receptions  in  the  Faubourg,  balls  in  . 
Belgravia,  penny-weddings  in  Con- 
nemara,  "  pow  -  wows"  with  the 
Manhattans,  plunderings  in  the 
Cursaal,  "plants"  at  Crockford's, 
murders,  marriages,  suicides,  elope- 
ments, elections,  wakes we  pause 

for  lack  of  breath.  He  has  made 
more  than  one  study  from  each 
of  these  and  a  thousand  other 
subjects.  Give  him  but  permis- 
sion to  introduce  human  figures 
into  his  canvas,  and,  no  matter 
what  the*  theme,  he  will  make  you 
nearly  always  a  successful  picture, 
from  a  battle-piece  in  the  manner  of 
David  or  Horace  Vemet,  down  to  a 
domestic  interior  after  Gerard  Dow 
or  Jatl  Steen* 


We  must,  however;  make  one 
partial  exception  to  this  comprehen- 
sively favourable  view  of  Lever's  de- 
scriptive powers,  and  of  the  uses  to 
which  he  has  applied  them,  and  it 
is  this, — that  in  those  descriptive 
sketches  where  he  might  have  been, 
and  where  he  has  obviously  often 
tried  hard  to  be,  pathetiCy  he  has 
rarely  succeeded  beyond  a  very 
moderate  degree.  We  would  have 
supposed  that  out  of  such  a  vast 
range  and  variety  of  subjects, 
many  more  would  have  suggested 
themselves  as  in  harmony  with 
the  pathetic  vein,  and  that  where 
the  employment  of  the  pathetie 
vein  was  inevitable.  Lever's  peculiar 
gifts  would  have  enabled  him  to 
make  a  better  figure  with  it  than  he 
has  done.  But  the  truth  is  that 
nowhere — neither  where  he  is  de- 
scriptive, nor  where  he  is  didactic, 
nor  where  he  is  dramatic — does  he 
show  himself  to  be  the  master  of  a 
very  deep  or  tender  pathos.  He 
can  be  tragic  and  comic,  grave, 
solemn,  and  sentimental ;  he  can  do 
almost  anything  else  with  his  readers, 
but  he  cannot  command  their  tears, 
or  even  more  than  slightly  stir  the 
fountain  whence  tears  issue.  His 
fault  is,  however,  rather  negative 
than  positive,  for  in  his  failures  he 
does  not  become,  as  Dickens  does, 
offensively  maudlin  and  hysterical ; 
he  is  simply  wordy  and  turgid; 
feeling  his  unsuccess,  he  tries  to 
conquer  it  by  elaboration  and  re- 
dundancy. We  confess  that  this 
defect  appears  to  us  to  be  an  anoma- 
lous one  in  an  intellectual  and  moral 
organisation  such  as  Lever  possessed; 
and  though,  of  course,  ^t  is  only 
given  to  the  very  few,  however 
versatile,  to  achieve  universality, 
we  could  wish  that  the  inevitable 
flaw  had  taken  some  other  shape. 
Without  going  the  length  of  Lamar- 
tine's  dictum, — "  Le  path^tique  seul 
est  infaillible  dans  I'art — celui  qui 
sait  attendrir  salt  tout," — we  know 
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that  the  highest  position  in  art  will 
neyer  be  conceded  to  any  artist  who 
is  not  master  of  this  instroment. 
No  doubt  in  a  considerable  measure 
this  defect  may  be  attributed  to 
Lever's  comparative  failures  in  love 
scenes,  where  pathos  is  so  often  in- 
dispensable ;  but  we  shall  revert  to 
this  later  on.  Another  of  his  most 
remarkable  gifts  is  his  extraordi- 
narily keen  peirception  of  analogies, 
which,  aided  by  his  memory,  enables 
him  at  will  to  illuminate  his  pages 
with  a  blaze  of  illustration.  It 
indeed  not  unfrequently  tends  to 
mar  the  symmetry  of  his  novels,  by 
turning  him  aside  from  the  high- 
way of  his  narrative  to  indulge 
in  humorous  variations  of  an  idea, 
or  in  lengthy  digressions  in  the 
shape  of  anecdote.  This  gift, 
which  he  somewhat  abused  in  his 
earlier  and  more  famous  novels, 
was  under  better  control  in  his  later 
productions,  and  he  has  used  it 
to  perfection  in  his  celebrated 
•"  O'Dowd  "  papers,  where  his  illus- 
trations, if  they  are  numerous,  are 
always  strikingly  apt,  and  the  vari- 
ous shiftings  of  his  points  of  view 
felicitous  and  effective  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  gift  was  indeed  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  the  latter  class 
of  compositions,  as  well  as  to  the 
adornment  of  the  conversational 
powers  which  Lever  possessed  so 
eminently ;  and,  in  making  him  keen 
to  detect  between  incongruous  per- 
sons, objects,  and  ideas,  the  bond  of 
a  common,  and  more  or  less  remote, 
relation  to  something  else,  constitut- 
ed one  of  the  elements  of  his  wit. 
With  regard  to  that  faculty,  we 
think  it  may  be  said  that  he  possess- 
ed, in  a  rare  degree,  most  of  the 
intellectual  machinery  which  ena- 
bles a  man  to  collect  mirthful  and 
humorous  impressions,  and  to  com- 
bine them  effectively  in  a  multitude 
of  variations,  and  with  a  hundred 
graduations  of  relief, — now  stimu- 
lating universal  laughter — ^laughter 


that  holds  both  its  sides — by  the 
broadest  humour, — now  affecting  ud 
with  a  delight  which  is  equal,  if  it 
is  subtler  and  quieter,  by  the  fineness 
of  his  wit 

It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  man  of  Lever's  logical  intellect, 
wit,  humour,  and  clearness  of  moral 
and  social  perceptions,  to  be  without 
satire,  and  some  of  his  happiest  efforts 
flow  from  this  vein.  But  he  was 
satirical  without  being  a  satirist; 
that  is,  satire  was  with  him  not  a 
speciality,  but  an  instrument  inci- 
dentally employed  as  chance  occasion 
offered.  He  did  not  set  up  for  a 
moral  teacher,  as  a  satirist  proper 
should  do :  he  did  not  make  painful 
explorations  into  the  darker  recesses 
of  human  nature  to  discover  targets 
for  poisoned  arrows ;  he  seldom  em- 
ployed his  satire  against  the  graver 
moral  delinquencies — with  which 
he  had  a  more  immediate  method 
of  dealing — ^nor  did  he  often  use 
it  directly  for  the  establishment 
of  a  truth.  His  utterances  in  this 
form  were  not  like  those  of  Swift- 
fierce  summings-up  of  misanthropical 
reflections;  nor  like  Thackeray's — ^un- 
flinching verifications  of  his  diagnoses 
by  minute  anatomical  demonstration. 
His  satire  deals  with  the  ^rXoiov  of 
Aristotle — ^with  the  ridiculous  rather 
than  the  depraved  —  with  those 
minor  faults  which  are  not  pernici- 
ous but  unbeseeming,  and  of  which 
the  fit  punishment  is  laughter  rather 
than  reproach.  So  he  contented 
himself  with  snap-shots  at  the  follies 
and  foibles  of  humanity  as  they  flew 
past  him,  accompanying  each  shot 
with  a  peal  of  frank  laughter,  in 
which  there  was  no  bitterness  nor 
any  kind  of  malignity.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  less  cruel  than  his 
raillery ;  and  if  he  was  arifery,  it  was 
the  quick  and  quickly-appeased 
anger  of  an  amiable  man. 

The  absurdities  of  the  immortal 
*Dodd  Family;'  the  preposterous 
follies  and  pretentiousness  of  Ma- 
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dame  de  Eoni  nie  Cassidy  \  the  — to  arrive  at  the  man  himself,  and 
mock  ceremonials  of  the  viceregal  place  him  before  us  in  unmistakable 
court  in  the  olden  times;  the  reality.  Kothing  can  be  better 
Continental  Anglo-maniac  with  his  among  his  delineations  of  historical 
travesty  of  l^glish  sport  and  characters  than  that  of  the  great 
sportsmanship, — such  and  suchlike  Napoleon.  The  grandeur  of  his 
were  the  themes  which  suited  intellectual  qualities,  and  his  magi- 
him  best  when  in  this  humour,  cal  ascendancy  over  his  fellow-mor* 
But  he  always  preserved  some  kind  tals,  though  they  had  obviously 
of  pity  and  feeling  for  his  victims,  captivated  Lever's  enthusiasm,  could 
although  he  would  have  done  any-  not  blind  him  to  the  antithesis  pre- 
thing  rather  than  convert  them  from  sented  by  his  moral  character ;  and 
the  error  of  their  ways,  anything  so  we  have  the  great  Emperor  in  all 
rather  than  deprive  himself  and  the  his  greatners,  and  in  all  his  little- 
world  of  such  glorious  food  for  ness,  set  before  us  in  a  series  of 
mirth.  Even  in  his  political  essayd,  studies,  from  the  fidelity  of  which 
where  his  satire  is  used  with  more  the  licence  of  the  novelist  has  but 
"intention,"  and  often  even  with  slightly  detracted.  Incidentally  in 
considerable  keenness,  he  is  guarded  his  novels  and  essays  we  have 
by  his  unfailing  geniality  from  be-  many  valuations  of  contemporary 
coming  venomous.  personages ; — such  men,  for  instance, 
The  greatest  of  all  Lever's  gifts  as  Cavour,  Bismark,  Garibaldi, 
was,  however,  his  remarkable  insight  Louis  Napoleon,  and  others  who 
into  human  character,  with  the  cog-  have  been  making  the  history  of 
nate  power  of  analysing  motives  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
which  enabled  him  to  forecast  events  wisdom  of  his  judgments  in  many 
in  real  life,  and  to  attribute  to  his  of  these  cases  has  been  amply  borne 
characters  in  fiction  consistent  and  witness  to  by  the  political  action  of 
appropriate  action.  In  describing  the  men  themselves  subsequent  to 
this  as  his  greatest  gift,  wo  are  pro-  Lever's  deliverances ;  and,  by  Avay 
bably  not  expressing  a  popular  of  example,  we  may  quote  one  of 
opinion.  Thousands  of  his  readers  his  many  criticisms  of  the  ex-Em* 
read  him  merely  for  his /un — simply  peror  of  the  French.  Writing  in 
that  they  may  laugh — and  pay  little  1864,  at  a  time  when  Louis  Napo- 
attention  to  any  other  characteristic,  leon,  if  not  actually  at  the  pinnacle 
But  in  this  they  make  the  same  sort  of  his  fortunes,  was  still  regarded 
of  mistake  which  people  commit  as  the  foremost  man  in  Europe, 
who,  in  drinking  champagne,  value  and  pointed  to  as  a  master  of 
it  only  for  its  sparkle  and  effer-  statecraft  and  political  sagacity, 
vescence,  and  are  blinded  by  this  he  says : — 

accident  of  the  wine,  to  the  merit  of  ., ._                  .    xi_    ^  -i    i.  i  -i.   * 

I'fo  Aoo<>«>fi'«i  r.,t«i;««.  Now  we  are  m  the  daily  habit  of 

ii«  essential  quality.  heojms  the  most  fulsome  praises  of 

This  power  enabled  him  not  merely  this  great  Prince  ;  and  so  successful  is 

to  appreciate  living  characters  with  success,  that  even  the  journals  which 

accuracy,  and  to  sketch  them  with  once  took  a  juster  measure  of  his  capa* 

the  hand  of  a  master,  but,  by  a  more  city,  are  now,  simply  by  force  of  the 

difficult    synthetical    process  — by  fact   that   he  sleeps   nightlv  at   the 

gathering  together  the  actions  of  a  Tuileries,  disposed  to  accord  him  all 

Z^ V  ,:?       J  X  -1  J  •     V  A         V  the  prescience  of  a  statesman,  and  all 

manslifeasdetadedin  history  by  the  skill  of  a  great  general.    I  declare 

tracing  his  influence   on  collateral  j  j^ave  an  ardent  desire  always  to  agree 

charactera  and  events,  and  by  grasp-  with  the  people  around  me.    I  am 

ing  the  general  results  of  his  career  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  I  can 
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conairu'ithfipKvailingopinion;  and  I  leader  who  could  be  bold  enough  to 

am  nut  sum  Unit  I  niiuld  not  rather  put  give  such  a  pledge  for  hie  followers  t 

ft  littlt!  mild  coercion  on  my  conscience  Is  there  an  army  in  Europe — in  the 

than  dinsenl  from  the  judjimenta  of  the  world — for  whom  an  much  could  be 

comjiany.     ]!ut  here  1  own  I  cannot  ;  fuiid  ?     All  honour,  therefore,  to   the 

tills  1  Tu»iHt  to  the  death,  man — not   whoee    example   only   but 

Nothing  shall  porsuade   nie  that   the  whose  very  contact  suKKests  high  intent 

Empemr  <if  the  French  is  other  than  a  and  noble  action  !     All  honour  to  him 

thim-roto   mim,   who  might  posaibly  who  brings  to  a  great  cause,  not  alone 

have  disttnguislied  himi>c1f  aa  a  police  the  dazzling  splendour  of  heroism,  but 

funcljoimry  or  a  eiilicitor,  but  Has  aa  the  more  enduring  brightnesa  of  a  pare 

mnuh  claim  to  high  cljilecraft  as  Jem  and  unaullied  integrity  ! " 
Mace    to    tic    an    nulhurity    on    the 

Peutnteuc.li."  "^  formed  a  very  moderate  esti- 

mate    of    Garibaldi's     intelleLtunl 

Ami  thisestimnteof  ourfallenally  power — "Cavour,"  he  eaya,  "died, 
no  doubt  intensified  what  was  one  of  and  then  came  Aspiomonte;"  hut  he 
liis  sti'ongest  political  convictions,  nutintainB  that  his  simplicity,  triist- 
— viz.,  that  our  alliance  with  France  fulness,  and  implicit  reliance  on  the 
Vioa  a  mistake  in  ISritish  diplomacy  goodness  of  his  cause  as  a  reason  for 
of  tlie  gravest  description — oncwhich  its  success,  were  qualities  which  no 
would  inevilahly  land  us,  as  it  has  mere  mental  superiority  coidd  re- 
done, inn  false  and  isolated  position,  place  in  popular  oatimation. 
with  a  deplorable  loss  of  reputation  These  are  valuations  of  chsracter 
and  pn^stigc.  delivered  with   something   of    the 

As  an  example  of  his  critical  gravity  befitting  his  quality  of  essay- 
estimate  (if  character  delivered  in  ist ;  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
another  key,  we  may  mention  his  paiilon  us  if  we  add  a  suggestive 
apprcciiitivo  paper  on  Garibaldi,  sketch  in  another  style  taken  from 
whicli  forms  one  <)f  his  "  O'Dowd "  one  of  his  novels,  and  which  in 
series,  and  the  elo<[ui?nt  peroration  a  few  light  touches  placee  Lord 
of  which  we  now  quote.  FaJraerston  before  us. 

Tony  I!utler  — the   hero  of  the 

"  It  was  not  amidijt  the  orderly,  the  story  of  that  name — a  young  Irish 
Bolierly  tniined,  and  well  to  do,  that  gentleman  of  no  fortune  and  few 
he  euuld  aei-k  for  hia  followers.  And  abilities,  but  with  a  manly  and  inde- 
what  pr».se  is  loo  great  for  him  who  j^^j  j^t  ,^„  ^^  impetuously 
could  BO  msiiire  this  mass,  heavme  W-  ,  i  i^  ■  \.t  i  -1 
with  imsaion  Vs  it  was,  w^  his  OTO  displayed,  after  innumerable  fruit- 
noble  sentimenU.  and  make  them  feel  ™  ^^Bita  to  the  Foreign  Office  (from 
that  the  work  before  them — a  nation's  which  department  he  has  received 
regeneration— was  a  task  too  high  and  the  shadowy  promise  of  an  appoint- 
too  holy  tii  be  accomi-lished  by  unclean  n;ent),  becomes  impatient  and  irri- 
handst  Can  any  eulogy  eiaggerate  the  ^bie^  and  in  this  mood  rebukes 
"rru^dir-men^iriii^a^^  someimpertinenceoflhesurlyhaU- 
at  once  with  his  nobility  of  soul,  and  P""*'  '^^^'^  considerable  violence, 
elevate  them  to  a  standard  little  short  ^^  even  goes  the  length  of  promis- 
of  his  own  I  Tliat  he  did  do  this  we  ing  to  kick  him. 
have  proof.  Pillage  was  almost  nn-  Willis,  the  porter,  is  a  personage 
known  amongst  the  Garibaldiana ;  and  ©f  dignity  as  well  as  of  a  bad  tem- 
thosc  famished,  ill-clnd,  shoeless  m^  per ;  he  eenda  for  a  policeman,  and, 

marched  on  from  Uttle  to  battle,  with  l„„j; uj. !~i     ^Jk^-sJ 

scarcely  an  instance    of   crime   that  P^^^B  ^  "^™k,8«»  ^f-"^}^ 

calle.1  for  the  interference  of  miUtKy  «»^    reporto    Mr    BnUer    to    the 

law.    Where  is  the  geneial  who conia  "Heads  of   Departmenta."     "The 

boost  of  doing  as  much  T   Where  is  the  Head§ "   send  for  the   delinquent, 
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and  a  jobation  of  the  most  terrific 
description  is  being  administered 
to  bim  by  a  certain  Mr  Bajnes, 
when — 

'^ '  Mj  Lord  ! '  said  a  messenger, 
in  a  Yoice  of  almost  tremulous  tenor, 
while  he  flung  open  both  inner  and 
outer  door  for  the  great  man's  approach. 
The  person  who  entered  with  a  quick, 
active  step,  was  an  elderly  man,  white- 
whiskerea  and  white-haired,  but  his 
figure  well  set  up,  and  his  hat  rakishl^ 
pmoed  a  very  httle  on  one  side  ;  his 
features  were  acute  and  betokened 
promptitude  and  decision,  blended 
with  a  sort  of  jocular  humour  about 
the  mouth,  as  though  even  State  affairs 
did  not  entirely  indispose  a  man  to 
jest 

'' '  Don't  send  the  bag  off  to-night, 
Baynes,  tiU  I  come  down,'  he  said, 
hurriedly ;  '  and  if  any  telegrams  ar- 
rive send  them  over  to  the  House. 
\yhat'sthe  policeman  doing  at  the  door? 
who  is  refractory  1  * 

"  *  This — ^young  man,' — he  paused,  for 
he  had  almost  said  'gentleman' — has 
just  threatened  an  old  and  respectable 
servant  of  the  Office  with  a  personal 
chastisement,  my  Lord.' 

" '  Declared  he'd  break  every  bone  in 
his  bodv,'  chimed  in  Brand. 

" '  Whose  body  ? '  asked  his  Lord- 
ship. 

"'Willis's,  my  Lord  — the  hall- 
])orter — a  man,  if  I  mistake  not,  ap- 
pointed by  your  Lordship.' 

" '  I  said  I'd  kick  him,'  said  Tony, 
calmly. 

« *  Kick  WiUis  ? '  said  my  Lord,  with 
a  forced  gravity  which  could  not,  how- 
ever, suppress  a  laughing  twinkle  of 
his  keen,  grey  eyes, — ^  Kick  Willis  ? ' 

"  *  Yes,  my  Lord ;  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  deny  it.' 

"'What's  your  name,  sir?'  asked 
my  Lord. 

" '  Butler,'  was  the  brief  reply. 

" '  The  son  of — ^no,  not  the  son — ^but 
a  relative  of  Sir  Omerod's  ? '  asked  his 
Lordship  again. 

"  *  His  nephew.' 

" '  Why,  Sir  Harry  Elphinstone  has 
asked  me  for  something  for  you.  I 
don't  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  It 
would  be  an  admirable  thing  to  have 
some  one  to  kick  the  porters  ;  but  we 
haven't  thought  of  such  an  appoint- 


ment— eh,  Baynes  ?  Willis,  the  very 
first,  a  most  impudent  dog.  We  want 
a  messenger  for  Bucharest,  Brand, 
don't  we? ^ 

" '  No,  my  Lord,  you  fiUed  it  this 
morning — cave  it  to  Mr  Beed.' 

"'Cancel  Beed  then,  and  appoint 
Butler.' 

"'Mr  Beed  has  gone,  my  Lord—* 

started  with  the  Vienna  bag.' 

" '  Make  Butler  supernumerary.' 

** '  There  are  four  already,  my  Lord.' 

" '  I  don't  care  if  there  were  forty,  Mr 

Brand  1  Qo  and  pass  your  examination, 

youn^  gentleman,  and  thank  Sir  Harry 

JBlphmstone,  for  this  nomination  is  at 

his  request.     I  am  only  sorry  you  did 

not  kick  Willis ; '  and  with  this  parting 

rch  he  turned  away,  and  hopped 
D-stairs  to  his  brougham  with  the 
light  step  and  jaunty  air  of  a  man  of 
thirty." 

This  clearness  of  insight,  which 
Lever  exercised  with  such  skill  on 
the  units  of  mankind,  stood  him  in 
equally  good  stead  when  he  had  to 
deal  with  men  in  their  aggregates. 

His  appreciation  of  the  charac^ 
teristics  of  a  nation  was  as  fine  as 
his  perception  of  the  qualities  of  an 
individual. 

Scattered  all  over  his  works  we 
have  a  cosmopolitan's  views  of  the 
leading  nationalities  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  subtle  growth  of  changes 
wrought,  or  likely  to  be  wrought,  in 
the  inner  and  outer  life  of  this  or 
that  people,  by  the  current  of  polit- 
ical events  at  home  and  abroad;  by 
the  formation  or  rupture  of  such  or 
such  alliances ;  by  the  influence  of 
such  or  such  a  master-mind ;  by  the 
prevalence  of  this  philosophy,  or  the 
antagonism  aroused  by  that  new 
dogma. 

To  a  novelist,  of  course,  such  a 
faculty  could  not  but  be  invaluable ; 
yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  is 
no  career  in  public  life  where  the 
possession  of  it  in  an  equal  degree, 
would  not  have  secured  the  highest 
distinction  for  him  who  exercised  it 
skilfully;  and,  indeed,  in  politics, 
in  diplomacy,  and  at  the  Bar,  we 
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see  more  obvious  fields  for  its  exer- 
cise, with  benefit  to  the  age,  and  to 
the  personal  advantage  of  the  man 
himself. 

But  far  be  it  from  us  t9  underrate 
the  value  of  the  novel  or  the  social 
essay ;  and  no  one  can  say  that,  in 
the  sphere  Lever  chose  for  the  em- 
ployment of  this  his  greatest  gift, 
it  has  not  been  employed  with  ad- 
mirable results;  and  it  is  in  this 
application  that  we  have  to  do  with 
it  now.  As  the  exuberance  of  his 
inventive  faculties  has  made  his 
works  numerous,  so  this  faculty  of 
insight  has  enabled  him  to  cover 
each  canvas  not  only  with  a  multi- 
tude of  figures,  so  as  to  convey  a 
strong  general  impression  of  life  and 
action,  but  with  dramatis personce  of 
very  various  types,  and,  even  where 
sharing  the  same  type,  preserving, 
by  artistically  -  expressed  nuances, 
their  distinct  identities  A  fault 
which  we  not  uncommonly  see 
in  inferior  artists  is,  that  they 
have  but  one  individual  for  each 
type,  and  that  individual  too  in- 
tensely typical — so  that  under  fifty 
names  we  recognise  the  same  man  ; 
their  ''gentleman"  is  always  the 
same  gentleman,  and  too  exclusively 
gentleman-like;  their  blackguard  the 
same  blackguard,  whose  villany  is 
far  too  much  insisted  upon :  they 
cannot  sufficiently  subordinate  the 
type  to  the  individual,  and  so  they 
become  monotonous.  But  the  higher 
artist,'  by  apt  dispositions  of  light, 
shade,  and  colour,  by  a  variation  of 
.his  accidents,  by  a  suppression  here, 
a  projection  or  suggestion  there,  con- 
trives, without  losing  his  central 
idea,  to  develop  it  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways,  each  conveying  the 
efiect  of  a  new  creation.  Here  Lever 
shone  conspicuously.  We  are  aware 
that  he  has  been  accused  of  repeat^ 
ing  his  characters,  and  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  the  charge  has  no 
foundation ;  but  we  do  say  that  for  a 
man  who  wrote  so  much  and  drew  so 


many  characters,  it  is  wonderful  how 
seldom  he  repeats  himself;  still 
more  wonderful  when  we  remark 
how  many  different  developments 
he  gave  to  many  of  his  types ;  and 
more  wonderful  still,  when  we  con- 
sider that  his  characters  are  so 
often  exhibited  and  tested  by  simi- 
lar incidents  and  experiences — in 
which  latter  respect  he  is  more  justly 
open  to  the  charge  of  reiteration. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  his  Irish 
characters ;  their  name  is  legion ;  and 
here,  of  course,  he  was  at  a  special 
advantage.  How  many  delineations 
has  he  given  us  of  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman par  excellence  —  the  Irish 
gentleman  of  the  period  which  just 
preceded  the  Union  —  who  was 
"  formed "  in  what  were  called 
"  the  great  days  "  of  Ireland  — 
when  close  intercourse  with  France 
lent  a  tone  of  refinement  and  polish 
to  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes, 
without  in  any  way  detracting  from 
what  was  really  valuable  in  the 
national  characteristics !  How  many 
distinct  individuals  of  this  graceful 
type  has  he  shown  to  us  !  He  con- 
stantly surrounds  them  with  the 
same  kind  of  surroundings ;  similar 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  overtake 
them;  even  the  minor  incidents 
affectijig  their  careers  are  often  iden- 
tical, and  yet  never  is  one  merely 
the  rechauffe  of  an  antecedent  deline- 
ation. "The  Knight  of  Gwynne"  is 
his  archetype  in  this  class — perhaps 
the  most  finished  and  lovable  of  all 
Lever's  characters ;  but  we  have  the 
peculiar  and  essential  qualities  of 
this  kind  of  Irish  gentleman  as  well 
portrayed  in  seven  or  eight  distinct 
individualities. 

He  introduces  us  to  the  "Squi- 
reen "  a  hundred  times,  but  we  make 
a  laige  percentage  of  new  acquaint- 
ances. We  have  a  score  of  comic 
Irish  servants — ^from  Mickey  Free 
to  Corny  Delany — ^all  representative 
men — all  standing  in  the  same 
quaint^  and  exclusively  Irish,  lela* 
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tion  to  their  masters,  yet  seldom 
trenching  upon  eacli  othei^s  iden- 
tity.  We  have  Irish  farceurs 
*'  in  store,  galore  " — they  were  char- 
acters after  Lever's  heart — whoso 
life  is  mainly  devoted  to  practi- 
cal joking,  whom  neither  law  nor 
gospel,  neither  the  Bailiff  nor  the 
Bishop,  will  balk  of  their  fan,  and 
whose  motto  seems  to  be,  "  II  faut 
lire  avant  d'etre  heureux  de  peur 
de  mourir  avant  avoir  ri ;"  but  Bob 
Mahon  is  as  different  from  Phil 
O'Grady  as  Tom  OTlaherty  is  from 
the  other  two ;  and  although  they 
are  all  military,  heavily-indebted, 
dun-defying,  kind-hearted,  duel- 
ling Irishmen,  with  a  pistol  in 
one  pocket  and  an  unnegotiable 
acceptance  in  the  other,  their  fun 
and  their  devilry  are  worn  with  a 
"dijSerence"  so  great  that  each  is 
a  new  creation. 

And  then  his  priests.  We  have 
them  in  endless  vaiiety,  from  the 
finished  product  of  Douai  and  St 
Omer  to  the  copper  coinage  from 
the  Maynooth  mint ;  from  the  pol- 
ished intriguer  to  the  electioneering 
bully ;  from  the  ascetic  to  the 
hon-vivant;  yet,  through  all  vari- 
ations, preserving  the  distinctive 
features  of  their  order — of  the  nar 
tional  priesthood.  He  generally 
represents  them,  by  the  by,  in  an 
amiable  light,  which,  in  an  Irish 
Protestant,  is  worthy  of  remark ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  rigid  Catholic 
might  think  he  detected  the  hand  of 
an  enemy  in  the  frequency  with 
which  he  finds  his  director  the  life 
of  the  company  in  a  spirituous, 
rather  than  a  spiritual  sense.  In 
that  capacity,  indeed,  ho  is  a  great 
favourite  of  Lever's,  There  are  few 
better  fellows,  for  instance,  than 
Father  Tom  Loftus,  though,  like 

"Father  Magan, 
He's  an  iligant  man, 
But  a  bit  of  a  rogae,  a  bit  of  a  rogue ; " 

and  though  he  is  capable  of  sum- 


ming up  an  optimist  review  of  the 
Seven  Ages  with  the  rather  un- 
clerical  sentiments 

'*  Sure  there's  nought  like  a  jolly  old  age, 
And  the  patriarchs  knew  this,  it  said  is ; 

For  though  they  looked  sober  and  sage, 
Faith,  they  had  their  own  fun  with  the 
ladies ; " 

yet,  on  fitting  occasions,  by  a  death- 
bed, or  in  a  house  of  mourning, 
the  worthy  Father  displays  all  the 
best  qualities  of  a  priest,  and  of 
an  Irish  priest.  Old  Hickman  and 
Davenport  Dunn's  father  are  the 
chief,  and  widely  dissimilar  repre- 
sentatives of  another  class,  without 
which,  Irish  life  as  it  was  sixty  years 
ago  could  never  be  properly  depicted, 
and  which  he  has  largely  utilised  in 
his  novels  ;  the  Irish  money-lending 
agentwho  hurried  the  reckless  squire 
to  his  destruction,  compassing  it  by 
extortionate  interest  and  all  sorts  of 
legal  chicanery,  till  the  servant  be- 
came the  master  and  turned  his  old 
employer  out  of  his  own  doors. 
These,  and  his  militaires,  are  Lever's 
favourite  types ;  we  need  not  adduce 
further  examples;  and  we  repeat 
that  anything  beyond  a  very  super- 
ficial criticism  will,  we  think,  acquit 
him  on  a  charge  of  repetition  to  any 
serious  extent. 

« 

•  What  we  have  hitherto  said  as 
to  Lever's  delineations  of  character, 
must  be  imderstood  to  refer  to 
his  male  characters  only.  With  the 
other  sex  his  success  has  been 
by  no  means  equal,  and  does  not 
indeed  very  often  reach  beyond 
mediocrity.  His  sketches  constantly 
err  in  one  of  two  opposite  extremes 
— either  they  are  characterised  by  a 
stiff  and  dull  conventionalism,  or 
they  are  hizarres^  extravagant,  and 
unnatural. 

He  has  not  many  types,  and  the 
individuals  who  represent  them  are 
constantly  similar,  and  sometimes 
identical  Among  his  heroines  pro- 
per there  is  a  strange  absence  of 
variety.    There  is  but  little  to^  dis- 
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tinguish  Lucy  Dashwood  from 
Helen  D'Arcy,  or  Marie  de  Meudon, 
or  Louisa  Bellew,  or  Lady  Julia 
Egerton,  or  the  Kate  Kearney  of 
his  last  noTel,  or  indeed  any  one 
of  his  heroines  from  any  of  the 
rest  But  not  only  are  they  all 
alike,  which  is  had — to  our  think- 
ing they  are  decidedly  uninter- 
esting, which  is  worse  —  and  we 
niake  their  acquaintance  without 
any  emotion,  save,  perhaps,  that  of 
surprise  at  the  instantaneous  passion 
with  which  they  inspire  the  heroes 
and  their  *'  assistants."  Yet  they  are 
certainly  not  stupid ;  some  of  them, 
indeed,  are  painfully  illtellectual, 
(Sybella  Kellet,  for  example,  was 
equally  great  in  finance,  political 
economy,  and  landscape-gardening) ; 
hut  in  conversation,  when  they  are 
grave,  their  tone  is  didactic,  and 
when  they  indulge  in  a  lighter  vein, 
they -seldom  display  the  nawetS  and 
espiSglerie  proper  to  the  humour  and 
raillery  of  hright  young  girls;  if 
they  confess  their  passion,  the  con- 
fession is  made  in  the  measured 
phrases  of  the  *  Polite  Letter-writer;' 
and  their  rejected  suitors  are  dis- 
missed with  a  homily,  a  pastoral  hen- 
ediction,  and  the  honorary  rank  of 
hrother. 

They  are  heautiful,  of  course; 
equally  of  course  they  are  truthful, 
dutiful,  self-denying,  and  chaste  as 
Diana ;  they  are  indeed  full  of  all  the 
virtues ;  hut  we  find  them  faultily 
faultless,  and  the  monotony  of  their 
perfection  rather  hores  and  oppresses 
xxs.  How  they  captivated,  and  were 
captivated  hy ,  all  these  fighting,  fix)lic- 
some,  hare-hrained,  and  highly  irreg- 
ular young  men,  we  are  puzzled  to 
understand,  until  we  remark  that  it 
is  always  love  at  first  sight  —  the 
merest  glimpse  heing  sufficient  to 
inspire  a  mutual  fiame  which  in- 
duces the  gentleman  to  undertake 
the  lahours  of  Hercules,  and  the 
lady  to  rival  the  constancy  of  Pener 
lope.    Bahy  Blake  is  worth  a  hun^ 


dred  of  those  beau-idetd  heroines ;  a 
dash  of  her  and  of  Donna  Inez  would 
have  taken  the  chill  off  their  icy 
regularity;  and  the  frank  ardour 
and  milit-ary  abandon  of  Minette, 
the  delightful  little  vioandiere 
of  the  4th  Cuirassiers,  would  have 
made  them  less  "proper,"  per- 
haps, hut  infinitely  more  lovahle. 
Why  do  we  see  so  little  of  thoee 
whom  we  recognise  as  our  own  flesh 
and  hlood  9  and  having  shown  that 
flesh  and  hlood  are  at  his  command, 
why  does  he  so  often  prefer  the  lay 
figure  to  the  living  model)  The 
reason  may  partly  he,  that,  at  the 
time  Lever  wrote  his  great  novels, 
ladies  were,  no  douht,  much  more 
conventional  than  they  are  now,  and 
a  novelist  could  not,  perhaps,  ven- 
ture to  let  his  heroine  in  high  life 
indulge  her  individuality  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  "  sealed  pattern ; "  and, 
indeed,  we  rather  think  Bahy  Blake 
was  considered  "shocking"  when 
she  first  made  her  appearance. 

But  the  sensation  novel,  the  girl 
of  the  period,  and  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  hitherto  oppressed 
sex,  have  given  us  all  hroader  views, 
and  we  are  surprised  that,  in  his 
later  works.  Lever's  heroines  have 
not  profited  more  largely  hy  their 
emancipation. 

We  would  not  wish  them  to  he 
less  virtuous,  hut  that  their  virtues 
should  he  less  stilted  and  less  in- 
sisted upon. 

Another  common  and  equally 
conventional  type  is  his  aristocratic 
mother,  who  schemes  matrimonially 
for  her  ofispring;  and  when  we 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Hinton  and  Lady 
WaUincourt,  we  know  them  alt 
Their  titles  are  different,  hut  that 
is  the  only  diflerence.  The  raison 
d'etre  of  those  ladies,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  author,  is  to  thwart  the 
hero,  who  is  usually  at  one  part  of 
his  career  hoth  an  "  ineligihle  "  and 
a  "detrimental;"    and  they  play 
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their  r6le  conventionallj,  and  devote  leeque.  Mrs  Kenny  Dodd  and  Mrs 
themselves  to  it  with  conscientious  Paul  Eoonej  are  his  chefa-dHo^vre 
concentration  and  uniformity.  We  here ;  if  they  are  unnatursd,  they  are 
most  except  from  the  general  list  of  certainly  immortal,  and  we  would 
grandes  dames  Lady  Eleanor  D'Arcy,  not  have  them  other  than  they  are. 
not  that  she  is  a  very  striking  cha-  Could  anything  be  better  done  than 
racter,  but  because  she  is  lovable,  the  gullibility  and  the  ambition  of 
and  because  she  is  relieved  from  the  Mrs  Eooney  and  their  pari  passti 
duty  of  persecuting  the  hero  by  the  progress  1  —  anything  more  over- 
fact  that  he  is  eligible,  the  opposi-  whelmingly  ludicrous  than  the 
tion  coming  in  this  instance  from  scrapes  and  escapades  of  Mrs 
the  other  side,  under  conduct  of  Doddf  The  manoeuvring  widow, 
his  mother,  Lady  Netherby,  in  the  the  vulgar  match-maker,  the  cam- 
regulation  style.  paigning  spinster  of  many  a  stricken 

Kot  erring  on  the  side  of  conven-  field — these  are  the  femide  types  on 
tionalism,  certainly,  are  the  formid-  which  the  cunning  of  Lever^s  hand 
able  sister  of  Mr  Bagenal  Daly  and  is  best  displayed,  and  some  of  the 
some  slighter  sketches,  ending  with  best  of  all  his  efforts  have  been 
Miss  Betty  O'Shea  in  '  Lord  Kil-  made  in  this  field.  Indeed  no  one 
gobbin,'  of  the  same  type — an  elder-  has  surpassed  him  in  it,  and  this  tri- 
ly  spinster  whom  an  early  blight  of  umphant  success  goes  fsir  to  atone  for 
the  afiections  has  developed,  not  his  failures  in  delineation  at  a  higher 
into  a  shrew,  but  into  a  violent  man  leveL  It  appears  to  us  that,  in  his 
in  petticoats ;  kind-hearted,  indeed,  greatest  novels,  his  own  interest  was 
but  with  a  tongue  like  a  tomahawk,  too  much  centred  in  the  separate 
and  the  temper  of  a  tigress,  which  actionofthe  heroes,  which  often  bears 
keeps  her  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  but  remotely  on  the  development 
assault  and  battery,  and  makes  her,  of  the  plot ;  that  he  was  too  much 
though  on  the  side  of 'Hhe  moral-  absorbed  in  the  incidents  of 'their 
ities,''  terrible  as  :N'emesi9  in  that  campaigns,  and  in  their  own  adven- 
position.  This  is  not  an  exaggera-  tures  and  hairbreadth 'scapes,  to  have 
tion,  it  is  a  distortion  of  nature.  A  much  thought  to  spare  for  the  dam- 
disappointed  woman  ia  often  a  most  sels  who  were  lauguishing  for  them 
unpleasant  person  to  associate  with,  at  home.  We  constantly  lose  sight 
but  her  unpleasantness  is  revealed  of  these  ladies,  and  forget  all  about 
in  a  shrewish,  feline,  and  essentiaUy  them  for  long  periods,  and  every- 
feminine  way ;  it  does  not  proclaim  thing  is  going  well  with  us,  for  the 
itseK  in  the  voice  and  swagger  of  a  hero  is  happily  as  oblivious  as  our- 
buccaneer.  selves,  till  suddenly  some  unlucky 

Lever  has  been  perfectly  success-  association  reminds  the  gallant  of 

fol,  however,  where,  instead  of  ask-  his  love.     Then,  indeed,  he  makes 

ing  us  to  admire  his  females  of  the  up  for  weeks  of  foigetfulness  by  a 

higher  type,  he  has  invited  us  to  passionate  reverie,  a  frenzied  solilo- 

rejoice  with  unquenchable  laughter  quy,  and  an  amount  of  woe,  desola- 

over  the  follies  and  vulgarities  of  tion,  and  despair,  which  sit  strangely 

another  class.  on  the  young  gentleman  who,  ten 

His    fun  about  the    sex  is  in-  minutes   ago,    was   chanting   that 

finitely  better   than   his    earnest ;  frantic  bacchanalian  by  the  bivouac 

here  he  gives  the  rein  to  his  broad-  fire,    and    who,    in    another    ten 

est  humour,  and   he  and  we  are  minutes,  will  again  be  the  life  of 

carried  away,  convulsed,  into   the  the  party,  and  clamouring  for  "a 

realms  of   extravaganza   and  bur-  bottle  more," 
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It  seems  as  if  the  love  and  the 
ladies  were  simply  iutioduced  out 
of  deference  to  the  prescriptive  rights 
of  novel-readers,  and  we  seem  to  feel 
that  they  bore  the  author  as  much 
as  they  bore  ourselves.  He  labours 
at  them  conscientiously,  however, 
but  only  to  make  his  books  too  long, 
and  to  encourage  the  dissolute  habit 
of  skipping.  He  has  treated,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  fair  sex  most 
successfully  from  a  comic  point  of 
view,  and  the  best  use  he  has  made 
of  the  tender  passion  is  to  burlesque 
it.  As  a  good  specimen  of  his  style 
when  in  this  humour,  we  extract 
from  the  *  Knight  of  Gwynne '  a  de- 
lightful dialogue  which  takes  place 
between  a  certain  Mr  Dempsey,  an 
elderly  bachelor,  and  Mrs  Fum- 
bally,  a  widow  lady,  in  whose 
boarding-house  he  resides.  Mr 
Dempsey  has  conceived  an  ardent 
and  entirely  misplaced  passion  for 
a  lovely  young  lady  of  high  station, 
whom,  with  her  mother,  an  untoward 
accident  has  brought  as  a  temporary 
sojourner  to  the  same  establishment, 
and  thus  he  and  his  landlady  dis- 
course upon  the  subject : — 

" '  Isn't  she  very  young,  Mr  Demp- 
sey ? '  said  Mrs  Fum,  slyly. 

"  'Twenty,  or  thereabouts,  I  take  it,* 
said  Paul,  carelessly — '  quite  suitable 
as  regards  age.' 

"  *  I  never  thought  you'd  many,  Mr 
Dem^y,'  said  llus  Fum,  wiUi  a  lan- 
guishing look,  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  habitually  shrewish  expression 
of  the  *  Panther's  face. 

" '  C5an't  help  it,  Mrs  Fum.  The  last 
of  the  Romans !  No  more  Dempseys 
when  I'm  gone,  if  I  don't  Elder 
branch  all  dropped  off — ^last  twig  of 
the  younger  mysell' 

"  *  Ah  !  these  are  considerations  in- 
deed ! '  sighed  the  lady.  '  But  don*t 
you  think  that  a  person  more  like 
yourself  in  taste— more  similar  in  opin- 
ion of  the  world  9  She  looks  proud, 
Mr  Dempsey ;  I  should  say,  overbear- 
ingly proud.' 

"'  Rather  proud  myself,  if  that's  all,' 
said  Dempsey,  drawing  himself  up, 


and  protruding  his  chin  with  a  most 
comic  imitation  of  dignity. 

" '  Only  becomiuKly  so,  Mr  Dempsey 
— a  proper  sense  of  self-respect,  a  due 
feeling  lor  your  future  position  in  life 
— I  never  saw  more  than  that,  I  must 
say.  Now,  I  couldn't  help  remarking 
the  way  that  young  lady  threw  herself 
into  the  chair,  and  the  glance  she  ^ve 
at  the  room.  It  was  number  eight, 
Mr  Dempsey,  with  the  chintz  furniture, 
and  the  looking-glass  over  the  chimney ! 
well,  really,  you'd  sav,  it  was  poor 
Leonard's  room,  with  tne  settee  bed  in 
the  comer — ^the  look  she  save  it ! ' 

''  *  Indeed  ! '  exclaimed  Dempsey, 
who  really  felt  horrified  at  this  under- 
valuing iudgment  of  what  every  board- 
er regarded  as  the  very  sanctum  of  the 
Fumbally  Temple. 

"  *  Truth,  every  word  of  it ! '  resum- 
ed Mrs  FunL  '  1  thought  my  ears  de- 
ceived me,  as  she  said  to  her  mother, 
**  Oh,  it's  all  very  neat  and  clean  !  "— 
neat  and  clean,  Mr  Dempsey !  The 
elegant  rug  which  I  worked  myself — 
the  pointer — and  the  wild  duck.' 

" '  like  life,  by  Jove !  if  it  wasn't  that 
the  dog  has  only  three  legs.' 

"'Perspective,  Mr  Dempsey— don't 
forget  its  perspective  ;  and  if  the  bird's 
wings  are  maroon,  I  couldn't  help  it — 
it  was  the  only  colour  to  be  had  m  the 
town.' 

"  *  The  group  is  fine — devilish  fine! ' 
said  Paul,  with  the  air  of  one  whose 
word  was  final. 

"'"Neat  and  clean"  were  the  ex- 
pressions she  used  !  I  could  have 
cried  as  I  heard  it'  Here  the  lady, 
probably  in  consideration  for  the 
omission,  wiped  her  eyes,  and  dropped 
her  voice  to  a  very  sympathetic  key. 

"  *  She  meant  it  well— depend  upon 
it,  Mrs  Fum,  she  meant  it  welL' 

" '  And  the  old  lady,'  resumed  Mrs 
Fumbally,  deaf  to  every  consolation, 
'  lay  back  in  her  chair  this  way,  and 
said,  "  Oh,  it  will  all  do  very  well — 
you'll  not  find  us  troublesome,  Mrs 
Flumaiy  ! "  I  haven't  been  the  head 
of  this  establishment  eicht-and-twenty 
years  to  be  called  Flumary.  How 
these  airs  are  to  be  tolerated  bv  the 
other  boarders,  I'm  sure  is  more  than  I 
can  say.' 

"  It  appeared  more  than  Mr  Demp- 
sey coula  say  also,  if  one  might  pro- 
nounce from  the  woe-begone  expres- 
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sion  of  his  face  ;  for,  up  to  this  moment, 
totally  wrapped  up  in  the  mysterious 
portion  of  tne  affair,  he  had  lost  sight 
of  all  the  conflicting  interests  this 
sudden  advent  would  call  into  activity. 

"'That  wasn't  all/  continued  Mrs 
Fumbally  ;  *  for  when  I  told  them  the 
dinner-hour  was  five,  the  old  lady  in- 
terrupted me  with — "  For  the  present 
— with  your  permission — we  should 
prefer  dining  at  six."  Did  any  one 
ever  hear  the  like  ?  I'll  have  a  pretty 
rebellion  in  the  house,  when  it  gets 
out !  Mrs  Mackav  will  have  her  tea 
up-stairs  every  night — Mr  Dunlop  will 
always  brealdast  in  bed.  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  Miss  Boyle  stood  out 
for  broth  in  the  middle  of  the  day.' 

"  *  Oh ! '  exclaimed  Paul,  holdiiig  up 
both  hands  in  horror. 

"  *  I  vow  and  protest,  I  expect  that 
next ! '  exclaimed  Mrs  Fum,  as  folding 
her  arms,  and  fixing  her  eyes  rigidly 
on  the  grate,  she  sat,  the  ideal  of  abused 
and  injured  benevolence.  *  Indeed, 
Mr  Dempsey,'  said  she,  after  a  long 
silence  on  both  sides,  *  it  would  be  a 
great  breach  of  the  regard  many  years 
of  intimacy  with  you  nas  formed,  if  I 
did  not  say  that  your  affections  are 
misplaced.     Beauty    is    a    perishable 

gift? 

"  Paul  looked  at  Mrs  Fumbally,  and 
seemed  struck  with  the  truth  of  her 
remark. 

"  *  But  the  Qualities  of  the  mind, 
Mr  Dempsey,  those  rare  endowments 
that  make  happy  the  home  and  hearth. 
You're  fond  of  beef-hash  'with  pickled 
onions,'  said  she,  snuling  sweetly ; 
*  well,  you  shall  have  one  to-day.' 

"*Good  creature!'  mutterea  Paul, 
while  he  pressed  her  hand  affection- 
ately.    *  Tne  best  heart  in  the  world  ! ' 

***Ah,  yes,'  sighed  the  lady,  half 
Boliloauising ; '  conformity  of  temper — 
the  pliancy  of  the  reed — the  tender 
attacnment  of  the  ivy.' 

"  Paul  coughed,  and  drew  himself 
up  proudly,  and,  as  if  a  sudden  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  iie  resembled  an 
oak  of  the  forest,  he  planted  his  feet 
firmly,  and  stood  stiff  and  erect. 

"  *  You  are  not  half  careful  enough 
about  yourself,  Mr  Dempsey — never 
attend  to  changing  your  damp  clothes 
—and  I  assure  you  the  cliniate  here 
requires  it ;  and  when  you  come  in, 
cold  and  wet,  you  should  always  step 


in  here,  on  your  way  up-stairs,  and 
take  a  little  something  warm  and 
cordiaL  I  don't  know  if  you  approve 
of  this,'  suiting  the  action  to  the  words. 
Mrs  Fum  had  opened  a  small  cupboard 
in  the  wall,  and  taken  out  a  quaint- 
looking  flask,  and  a  very  diminutive 
glass. 

"  *  Nectar,  by  Jove  !  —  downright 
nectar.' 

"*Made  with  some  white  currant^ 
and  ginger,'  chimed  in  Mrs  Fum, 
simply,  as  if  to  imply — See  what  skill 
can  effect — behold  the  magic  power  of 
intelligence  ! 

"  *  White  currants  and  ginger  ! ' 
echoed  Paul,  holding  out  the  glass  to 
be  refilled. 

"  *  A  trifle  of  spirits,  of  course.* 

"  *  Of  course !  couldn't  be  comforting 
without  it.' 

"  *  That's  what  poor  dear  Fumbally 
always  called,  "  Ye  know,  ye  know  ! " 
It  was  his  droll  way  of  saying 
"  Noyau ! " '  Here  Mrs  F.  displayed  a 
conflict  of  smiles  and  tears  ;  a  perfect 
April  landscape  on  her  features.  *  He 
had  such  spiiits.' 

"  *  I  donnt  wonder,  if  he  primed  him- 
self with  this  often,'  said  Dempsey, 
who  at  last  relinquished  his  glass,  but 
with  evident  unwillingness. 

" '  He  used  to  say  that  his  was  a 
happy  home  ! '  sobbed  Mrs  Fum,  while 
she  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face. 

"  Paul  did  not  well  know  what  he 
should  say,  or  if,  indeed,  he  was  called 
upon  to  utter  a  sentiment  at  all ;  but 
he  thought  he  could  have  drunk 
another  glass,  to  the  late  Fum's  mem- 
ory, if  hu  widow  hadn't  kept  such  a 
tight  grip  of  the  flask. 

"*0h,  Mr  Dempsey,  who  couUl 
have  thought  it  would  come  to  thisl 
The  sorrowful  drooping  of  her  eyeUds, 
as  she  spoke,  seemed  to  intimate  an 
allusion  to  the  low  state  of  the  decanter, 
and  Dempsey  at  once  replied— 

" '  There's  a  very  honest  glass  m  it 

«  « Kind-kind  creature  ! '  sobbed 
Mis  Fum,  as  she  poured  out  the  last  of 
the  liauor  And  Paul  was  sorely 
i^SThether  the  encomium  apphed 
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as  events  should  dictate — ^'do  you 
know,  that  as  I  see'^ou  there,  standing 
before  the  fire,  looking  so  pleasant  and 
cheerful,  so  much  at  home,  as  a  body- 
might  say,  I  can't  help  fancying  a  great 
resemblance  between  you  and  my  poor 
dear  Fum.  He  was  older  than  you,' 
said  she,  rapidly,  as  a  slight  cloud 
passed  over  Paul's  features; — 'older 
and  stouter,  but  he  had  the  same 
jocose  smile,  the  same  merry  voice,  and 
even  that  little  Hdgety  habit  with  the 
hands.  I  know  you'll  forgive  me — 
even  that  was  his.' 

"  This  was  in  all  probability  strictly 
correct,  inasmuch  as  for  several  years 
before  his  demise  the  gifted  individual 
had  laboured  under  a  perpetual '  De- 
lirium tremens.' 

'^  *  He  rather  liked  this  kind  of 
thing,'  said  Paul,  pantomiming  the 
action  of  drinking  with  his  now  empty 
glass. 

"'In  moderation— only  in  moder- 
ation.' 

" '  I've  heard  that  it  disagreed  with 
him,'  rejoined  Paul,  who,  not  pleased 
with  ms  counterpart,  resolved  on 
showing  liis  knowledge  of  his  habits. 

" '  So  it  did,'  sighed  Mrs  Fum ; '  and 
he  gave  it  up  in  consequence.' 

"  '  I  heard  that,  too,  said  Paul ;  and 
then  muttered  to  himse'if^  'on  the 
morning  he  died.' " 

We  have  enumerated  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  more  remarkable  of 
Lever's  intellectual  qualities — viz., 
insight  into  character;  power  of 
analysing  motive;  a  lightning  per- 
ception of  analogies ;  humour,  wit, 
satire^  and  descriptive  powers  of 
universal  adaptability.  In  addition 
to  these,  and  in  a  great  measure  re- 
sulting from  them,  he  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  work  a  constantly- 
increasing  and  thoughtfully-acquired 
knowledge  of  men  and  aifaiis ;  and 
he  had  yet  another  quality  not  in 
itself  intellectual,  but  acting,  in 
medical  parlance,  as  an  admirable 
"  vehicle "  for  his  higher  gifts.  This 
is  the  quality — we  do  not  think  that 
it  is  quite  correctly  described  by  the 
term  "  animal  spirits,"  but  perhaps 
(here  is  no  expression  that  more 


nearly  describes  it — which  supports 
the  unflagging  vitality  of  his  own 
interest  in  his  own  handiwork,  his 
unbounded  sympathy  with  his  own 
creations,  and  a  semblance  of  implicit 
and  joyous  faith  in  the  romantic 
illusions  with  which  he  surrounds 
us.  When  his  squadrons  charge, 
we  feel  that  he  \a  with  them,  and 
that  their  elan  is  his.  It  is  with 
the  gusto  of  an  expert  that  he  assists 
his  practical  jokers,  and  we  can  see 
the  wicked  twinkle  of  his  eye  as  he 
lays  the  train  and  awaits  the  ex- 
plosion. He  concentrates  all  his 
subtlety  on  the  diplomatic  commun- 
ings of  principalities  and  powers,  and 
points  a  repartee  in  a  combat  of  wits 
with  the  animus  and  zest  of  a  parti- 
san. It  is  this  which  brings  him  to 
the  banquet  of  life  with  a  vigorous 
appetite  for  all  that  is  sot  before 
him,  and  intensifies  his  connoisseur- 
like  relish  for  that  which  is  best. 

It  is  an  invaluable  auxiliary — we 
may  almost  call  it  a  physical  auxili- 
ary— to  his  mental  forces,  and  we 
know  of  no  other  writer  who  has 
been  so  happy  in  its  possession ; 
but  it  has  blmded  sh^ow  critics 
and  superficial  readers  to  his  higher 
qualities,  so  that  we  find  them  clos- 
ing his  books  with  the  verdict, 
"  A  triumph  of  animal  spirits  ! " 
This  is  to  confound  the  motive 
power  with  the  thing  which  is 
moved;  for  this  gift,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  his  great  intellectual 
faculties,  simply  brought  them  into 
action  with  vigour  and  preserved 
their  elasticity;  just  as  the  width 
of  his  sympathy  was  distinct  from 
his  power  of  delineation,  although, 
in  making  all  mankind  his  kin,  it 
gave  him  the  stand-point  of  inti- 
mate familiarity,  whence  he  might 
observe,  and  where  he  might  sketch 
them. 

liOver^s  earlier  novels — ^let  us  say 
the  first  eight — are  unquestionably 
those  by  which  his  reputation  will 
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be  best  maintained ;  for  though  his 
later  performances  are  often  superior 
in  certain  artistic  points, — in  the 
more  skilful  evolution  of  the  plot, 
for  instance,  in  the  ease  of  the  dia- 
logue, and  in  a  greater  freedom  from 
irrelevant  matter,—  still  they  want 
the  verve  and  vigour  and  almost 
profligate  display  of  imaginative  re- 
source which  characterise  their  pre- 
decessors. In  the  early  books  we 
have  more  merits  and  more  defects 
— in  the  later,  the  defects  are  fewer, 
and  the  merits  are  less  decided ; 
but,  when  we  take  each  group  as  a 
whole,  and  place  them  in  the  scales 
against  each  other,  there  is  no  sort 
of  doubt  as  to  which  side  of  the 
balance  is  undermost.  The  first 
novels  contain  the  best  of  his 
"  Irishry," — the  field  where  his 
humour  most  happily  disports  itself, 
— and  they  have  to  do  with  a  period 
when  Irish  life  was  more  picturesque 
than  it  is  nowadays,  and  when  Irish 
character  showed  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  it  does  by  the  light  of 
more  modem  events.  Then  Lever 
had,  in  his  earliest  youth,  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  some  of  the  emi- 
nent men  who  had  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  history  of  his  country 
at  the  close  of  the  last  and  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century 
— and  with  many  of  their  younger 
associates  he  was  intimate ;  so  that 
a  thousand  fresh  traditions  of  the 
wit,  the  eloquence,  and  the  exploits 
of  his  brilliant  predecessors  —  of 
Burke,  and  Curran,  and  Plunkctt, 
and  Yelverton,  and  Grattan,  and  a 
host  of  other  celebrities — ^were  re- 
ceived into  his  mind,  as  good  seed 
into  a  congenial  soil. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  he  had 
closely  studied  Ireland's  social  and 
political  condition  at  the  Union 
period,  not  merely  to  catch  super- 
ficial tmits  of  the  humorous  or  the 
picturesque,  which  he  did  in  such 
abundance,  but   deeply  and   earn- 
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estly,  as  a  politician  and  a  patriot* 
For  Lever  was  intensely  patriotic ; 
he  was,  before  everything,  an  Irish- 
man. His  cosmopolitan  sagacity,  it 
is  true,  disclosed  to  him  the  errors, 
the  follies,  and  the  crimes  of  his 
country;  but  he  loved  her  with  all  his 
heart,  and  gloried  in  the  brilliant 
genius  of  her  sons.  Study,  experi- 
ence, familiarity,  and  complete  sym- 
pathy with  his  subject,  therefore, 
were  all  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Irish  element  of  his  novels,  and  the 
result  was  a  success  which  no  other 
Irish  novelist  has  approached. 

The  other — the  military — ele- 
ment which  chiefly  distinguishes 
these  books,  was  not  only  congenial 
to  him,  but  his  natural  bias  was 
stimulated  by  the  stupendous  mili- 
tary events  which  came  to  a  close  in 
his  childhood,  and  the  memories  of 
which  were  perfectly  recent  when 
he  was  at  the  age  most  receptive  of 
vivid  impressions.  We  can  see- 
in  the  splendid  military  spectacle 
with  which  he  has  presented 
us,  extending  from  the  French 
Kevolution  to  Napoleon's  final 
eclipse — we  can  see  how  his  young 
imagination  had  been  captivated  by 
his  theme,  and  we  can  detect  the 
minute  care  with  which  he  had 
studied  the  military  history  of  that 
period — we  read  them  in  the  infinity 
of  detail  with  which  his  pages  are 
enriched,  and  in  the  martial  fire 
which  illimiinates  them. 

Study  and  sympathy  here,  too, 
were  his  coadjutors,  and  here  his 
descriptive  powers  had  ample  room 
and  verge  enough  for  boundless  ex- 
patiation. 

In  the  later  novels  there  is  no 
such  grand  central  point  of  interest; 
his  sympathy  is  less  complete,  and  the 
intensity  derived  from  early  impres- 
sions is  awanting,  so  that  they  pale 
before  the  greater  brilliancy  of  their 
predecessors.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  these  predecessors  we  see  more 
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clearly — ^we  will  not  say  his  insensi- 
bility to  the  pathetic — but  his  in- 
ability  to  bring  it  before  ns;  his 
comparative  w^kness  as  a  delineator 
of  female  character;  and  his  defi- 
ciency in  constructive  skill. 

The  most  prominent  result  of  the 
latter  defect  is  one  that  would  be  fatal 
to  books  less  brilliant  in  their  de- 
tails, for  it  is  this,  that  the  thread  of 
the  story  is  continually  interrupted 
by  mcUapropoe  anecdotes ;  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  hero  and  our  interest 
in  the  plot  are  brusquely  arrested, 
and,  for  long  chapters,  we  have  to 
follow  some  casual  raconteur  who 
changes  the  venue  of  our  interest, 
so  that  it  is  only  by  an  irksome 
effort  of  memory  that  we  dissociate 
the  incidents  of  the  subordinate  tale 
from  those  of  the  novel — a  diffi- 
cidty  not  seldom  increased  by  the 
subordinate  tale  becoming  the  parent 
of  a  sub-digression. 

In  addition  to  these  illegitimate 
excursions,  his  stories  are  often  too 
much  overlaid  with  incidents,  which, 
from  their  very  number,  he  can  only 
utilise  for  the  development  of  the 
])lot  by  violent  and  inartistic  devices. 
He  is  encumbered  by  the  wealth  of 
his  fancy ;  he  lavishes  on  one  chap- 
ter the  material  for  a  book,  and  on 
one  book  the  material  for  a  whole 
library  of  fiction ;  and  we,  too,  em- 
barrassed by  his  profusion,  some- 
times feel  half  inclined  to  give  up 
the  plot  in  despair — to  divert,  by  a 
conscious  effort,  our  interest  from 
the  final  issue,  and  devote  ourselves 
to  the  sei>arate  enjoyment  of  each 
episode  as  it  presents  itself.  The 
improbability  of  Lever's  incidents — 
of  which  we  think  more  than  enough 
has  been  made — ^will  often  be  found 
to  arise  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
necting these  irrelevant  anecdotes 
and  superfluous  incidents  with  the 
plots  which  they  are  intended  to 
subserve— an  adaptation  which  can 
sometimes  only  be  effected  at  the 


expense  of  a  considerable  strain  on 
our  credulity. 

An  over-indulgence  in  long  so- 
liloquies on  the  part  of  his  heroes 
is  another  obstruction  with  which 
he  retards  the  easy  flow  of  his 
narrative.  For  this  fault  we  may 
probably  blame  the  autobiograph- 
ical form  which  Lever  employs 
in  some  of  his  best  novels :  other 
blemishes  are  traceable,  though  less 
directly,  to  it;  and  unquestionably 
it  hampers  an  author  more  than  the 
epic  or  the  epistolary  form,  and  de- 
prives him  of  many  resources,  or 
only  makes  them  available  at  a  sac- 
rifice of  artistic  symmetry.  We  may 
add  to  these  remarks  on  his  con- 
structive deficiencies,  that,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  he  has  encumbered 
himself  by  an  elaborate  effort  to  re- 
present the  hero's  fate  as  a  sort 
of  shuttlecock  between  two  op- 
posing agencies — a  beneficent  and 
a  malignant  one — and  to  keep  per- 
petually before  us  the  minute  de- 
tails of  their  antagonism,  his  diflH- 
culty  being  often  increased  by  the 
necessity  that  virtue  should  eventu- 
ally triumph. 

In  *  Harry  Lorrequer,'  Lever's 
first  novel,  we  see  the  germ  of  his 
best  merits  and  the  full  develop- 
ment of  his  worst  defects ;  nothing 
could  be  richer  than  the  imagin- 
ative fertility  which  he  has  lav- 
ished on  its  pages,  and  in  no  other 
book  of  his  is  constructive  fail- 
ure so  marked.  It  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  plot,  and  it  has 
not  even  the  general  outline  of  a 
campaign  to  give  cohesion  to  its 
numerous  links;  for  the  military 
incidents  are  only  introduced  in 
occasional  anecdotes.  It  purports 
to  be  the  confessions  of  an  officer, 
whose  confessions  relate  princi- 
pally to  his  doings  in  Ireland, 
where  he  has  been  quartered ; 
but  indeed  the  confessional  is 
almost   as  much  occupied   by  his 
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friends,  Bince,  if  Mr  Lorreqner  is 
not  engaged  in  doing  something 
noteworthy  himself,  he  is  travelling 
in  search  of  new  adventures,  and 
the  companions  who  accompany  him 
heguile  the  tedium  of  the  way  with 
tales  of  their  exploits.  Nothing 
could  he  more  amusing  than  this 
society  of  Ishmaelitish/arc^t^^,  who 
are  equal  to  any  extravagance  and 
ahsurdity.  Every  man's  hand  is 
against  his  neighhour,  hut  they  give 
and  take,  in  the  way  of  practical 
jokes,  with  perfect  equanimity;  and 
if  any  one  is  for  a  moment  at  a 
loss  for  a  friend  to  get  him  into  a 
difficulty,  Fate  steps  in  and  does 
it  for  him.  Mess  convivialities, 
military  reminiscences,  mystifica- 
tions, personations,  elopements,  flir- 
tations in  earnest  and  in  hurlesque, 
duels  real  and  mock,  every  conceiv- 
able sort  of  scrape,  every  device  to 
compromise  a  man,  and  every  pos- 
sible and  impossible  contrivance 
for  his  disentanglement — such  are 
the  materials  which  make  up  the 
book. 

We  pass  our  time  with  this 
merry  company  in  a  prolonged 
shout  of  laughter ;  they  never  open 
their  mouths  except  to  say  a  good 
thing  or  to  laugh  at  one.  There 
is  not  a  tragic,  nor  a  pathetic,  nor 
even  a  serious  idea  in  it  A  duel, 
one  would  imagine,  might  be  a 
grave  affair,  even  with  them ;  but 
not  a  bit  of  it :  the  combatants 
brace  themselves  for  the  event  with 
a  gallon  of  Burgundy  or  so,  and  go 
forth  rejoicing  to  the  fray — to  re- 
turn, it  must  be  confesised,  not 
generally  much  the  worse  for  the 
experience.  The  author,  as  a 
young  author,  thought  no  doubt 
that  a  love-affair  in  earnest  was 
indispensable  in  a  novel — and  we 
have  a  love-affair ;  but  farce  hovers 
round  the  lover's  wooing,  and  he  is 
more  enamoured  of  the  absurd  than 
of  Dulcinea — his  sighs  are  sobs  of 


laughter,  and  the  ''assistants*'  are 
all  on  the  broad  grin.  We  have 
not  a  moment's  breathing-time ;  we 
are  hurried  on  without  respite  from 
the  astonishing  and  the  ludicrous, 
until  we  reach  the  end  of  the  book, 
when,  if  our  sides  ache,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  we  do  feel  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  little  too  much 
of  a  good  thing. 

In  'Charies  O'Malley '—Lever's 
second  novel  —  the  defects  are,  as 
might  be  expected,  much  less  con- 
spicuous, and  the  merits  are  greater 
and  more  various  ;  but  in  '  Jack 
Hinton,'  which  followed  it,  he 
reaches  a  point  of  general  excellence 
beyond  which,  we  do  not  think  he 
has  advanced  in  any  subsequent 
performance.  In  this  book  we 
have  a  view  of  the  Irish  life  of  the 
period,  which  is  almost  as  exhaus- 
tive in  its  details  as  it  is  brilliantly 
presented  to  us.  It  was  com- 
menced, he  tells  us,  with  some- 
thing like  a  design  of  caricaturing 
English  ignorance  of  Irish  ways; 
and,  "Vfith  this  purpose,  he  takes  for 
his  hero  a  young  English  Guards- 
man, and  suddenly  transplants  him 
from  the  placid  atmosphere  of 
London  haut  ton,  into  the  rollick- 
ing and  tempestuous  life  of  the 
Irish  metropolis.  His  original 
design  was  abandoned,  however; 
and,  save  that  the  hero  admits  as 
he  goes  along  that  many  of  his 
prejudices  were  unfounded,  and  that 
he,  to  a  certain  extent,  demonstrates 
the  honesty  of  his  avowal  by  marry- 
ing an  Irish  lady,  we  hear  no  more 
of  it,  and  the  impetus  of  the  story 
is  unchecked  by  any  of  the  condi- 
tions of  a  specisJly-directed  satire. 

Tragedy,  some  little  pathos,  sober 
discussion,  genteel  comedy,  and 
broadest  farce,  in  turn  lend  their 
aid  to  expound  and  illustrate  the 
author^s  tJieme.  We  become  ac- 
quainted with  Irishmen  of  every 
grade;  we  see  the  Irish  tempera- 
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ment  at  its  best ;  we  see  its  bold- 
ness and  generosity,  its  blending  of 
recklessness  with  deep  feeling,  of 
a  wild  spirit  of  adTenture  with  a 
child's  docile  tenderness;  and  we 
see  it  at  its  worst — suspicious,  crafty, 
double,  sullen,  and  brutaL  We  see 
the  prodigality  of  the  squire  minia- 
tured in  the  peasant's  thrifUessness ; 
and  note  that,  with  them  all,  the 
possible  is  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
bable, and  the  probable  to  the  cer- 
tain. We  revel  with  the  "  Monks 
of  the  Screw  ; "  we  listen  to  the 
sallies  of  Curran  and  Plunkett,  and 
pass  thence  through  every  grade  of 
the  comic,  from  the  boundless  drol- 
lery of  Bob  Mahon  to  the  grotesque 
and  acid  humour  of  Corny  Delany. 
We  find  ourselves,  like  Jack  Hin- 
ton,  in  a  new  and  undreamed-of 
world ;  but  we  soon  get  used  to  it 
Ko  improbability  sturtles  us,  and 
the  impossible  becomes  only  a  trifling 
obstacle.  The  oceans  of  Burgundy 
and  poteen  we  drink  may  account 
for  that,  as  they  may  account  for 
the  humorous  gusto  with  which  we 
survey  our  own  misfortunes — as 
they  may  account  for  our  constant 
love-affairs,  our  feats  of  horseman- 
ship, and  incessant  appeals  to  that 
"saw-handled  pistol;"  but  they 
cannot  explain  the  Machiavellian 
subtlety  with  which  we  baffle  the 
ever-hovering  bailiff,  nor  the  finan- 
cial skill  with  which  we  mortgage 
a  minus  quantity,  nor  the  address 
with  which  we  bite  the  biter,  and 
prove  ourselves  Tartars  to  all  kinds 
of  captors. 

No,  it  is  iha  perfervidum  internum 
of  Paddyland  breathed  through  the 
jTer/ervidum  ingenium  of  Charles 
Lever,  which  has  inspired  us ;  and 
we  feel  that,  under  such  an  inspira- 
tion, all  these  things  are  possible  to 
ns.  Improbability]  Let  us  leave  the 
narrow-minded  critic  to  gnaw  that 
bone  to  his  heart's  content  Who 
else  cares  to  discuss  it?  We  have 
something  better  to  do.    We  have 


found  a  new  world,  and,  preferring  it 
to  the  old,  we  would  enjoy  it  without 
let  or  hindrance.  We  find  in  it  a 
trifle  too  much  gunpowder  and  lead, 
perhaps,  and  the  stimulants  are 
rather  too  plentiful ;  but  this  only 
makes  us  regret  that,  with  so  many 
lethal  agencies  at  work,  the  merry 
life  must  certainly  be  a  short  one. 

Jack  goes  to  the  wars,  too ;  and 
we  have  some  fine  military  episodes 
— ^Yittoria,  the  retreat  from  Burgcs, 
his  own  capture  by  the  enemy,  a 
glimpse  of  the  morale  of  a  defeated 
French  army,  and  others — all  most 
powerfully  done;  but  it  is  princi- 
pally for  its  Irish  element  that  we 
read  this  book,  and  pronounce  it,  in 
that  respect.  Lever's  chef-dvsuvre,  ' 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits, 
to  extract  any  of  the  very  best  of 
the  episodes,  because  they  will  not 
bear  abridgment ;  but  the  following 
passage  is  a  fedr  specimen  of  the  fun 
of  an  Irish  farceur,  and  gives  us  an 
idea  of  the  devil-may-care  habits  of 
the  Irish  sporting  gentleman  of  the 
period.  A  party  of  the  "  Galway 
Blazers,"  having  lost  their  way  in 
a  wild  part  of  the  country,  comci 
towards  night  upon  "  Kewgatc" — 
the  mansion  of  Major  Bob  Mahon. 
This  mansion  has  an  imposing  ex- 
terior, but  is,  in  reality,  little  better 
than  a  shell;  for  it  has  only  two 
completed  rooms,  and  the  remainder 
are  all  deficient  either  of  roofs  or  of 
floors,  or  of  both.  Bob,  who  is  as 
insolvent  an  Irishman  as  ever  bailiff 
hunted,  is  somewhat  taken  aback 
when  he  finds  that  he  is  expected 
not  only  to  feed  fourteen  hungry 
hunters,  but  to  put  them  up  for  the 
night  He  rallies  himself  quickly, 
however,  and  contrives  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
gratify  his  love  of  mischief,  by  a 
eovp  de  main. 

The  guests  are  plentifully  regaled 
upon  bacon  and  eggs;  and  when 
they  have  washed  down  this  homely 
fare  with  unlimited  poteen,  their 
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host  introduces  them  to  their  sleep- 
ing quarters. 

"  My  guests  were,  to  do  them  justice, 
a  good  niustration  of  my  theory.  A 
pleasanter  and  a  merrier  party  never  sat 
down  together.  We  had  good  songs, 
good  stories,  plenty  of  laughing,  and 
plenty  of  drink ;  until  at  last,  poor 
Darby  became  so  overpowered,  by  the 
fumes  of  the  hot  water,  I  suppose,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  up  to  bed, 
and  so  we  were  compelled  to  ooil  the 
kettle  in  the  parlour.  This,  I  think, 
precipitated  matters ;  for,  by  some 
mistake,  they  put  punch  into  it  instead 
of  water,  and  the  more  you  tried  to 
weaken  the  liquor,  it  was  only  the 
more  tipsy  you  were  getting. 

"  About  two  o'clock,  five  of  the  party 
were  under  the  table,  three  more  were 
nodding  backwards  and  forwards  like 
insane  pendulums,  and  the  rest  were 
mighty  noisy,  and  now  and  then  rather 
disposed  to  be  quarrelsome. 

"'Bob,'  said  Lambert  to  me,  in  a 
whisper, '  if  it's  the  same  thinc^  to  you, 
I'll  slip  away,  and  get  into  bea.' 

"  *  Of  course,  if  you  won't  take  any- 
thing more.  Just  make  yourself  at 
home  ;  and  as  you  don't  know  the  way 
here,  follow  me ! ' 

« *  I'm  afraid,'  said  he,  *  I'd  not  find 
my  way  alone.' 

"  *  I  think,'  said  I,  '  it's  very  likely. 
But,  come  along ! ' 

*<  I  walked  up-stairs  before  him ;  but 
instead  of  turning  to  the  left,  I  went 
the  other  way,  till  I  came  to  the  door 
of  the  laige  room  that  I  have  told  you 
already  was  over  the  big  drawing-room. 
Just  as  I  put  my  hana  on  the  lock,  I 
contrived  to  blow  out  the  candle,  as  if 
it  was  the  wind. 

"  *  What  a  draught  there  is  here  ! ' 
said  I ;  *  but  just  step  in,  and  I'll  go 
for  a  light.' 

"  He  did  as  he  was  bid  ;  but  instead 
of  finding  himself  on  my  beautiful 
little  carpet,  down  he  went  fourteen 
feet  into  the  hay  at  the  bottom !  I 
looked  down  after  him  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  called  out — 

"*As  I  am  doing  the  honours  of 
Newgate,  the  least  I  could  do  was  to 
show  you  the  drop.  Qood  night,  Dan  ! 
but  let  me  advise  you  to  get  a  little 
further  from  the  door,  as  there  are 
more  coming.' 


"  Well,  sir,  when  they  missed  Dan 
and  me  out  of  the  room,  two  or  three 
more  stood  up,  and  declared  for  bed 
also.  The  first  I  took  up  was  Ffrench, 
of  Green  Park  ;  for,  indeed,  he  wasn't 
a  'cute  fellow  at  the  best  of  times  ;  and 
if  it  wasn't  that  tbe  hay  was  so  low, 
he'd  never  have  guessed  it  was  not  a 
feather-bed  till  he  woke  in  the  morn- 
ing. Well,  down  he  went  Then 
came  Eyre  !  Then  Joe  Mahon — two- 
and-twenty  stone — ^no  less  !  Lord 
pity  them ! — this  was  a  great  shock 
entirely  !  But  when  I  opened  the 
door  for  Tom  Burke,  upon  my  con- 
science you'd  think  it  was  a  Pande- 
monium they  had  down  there.  They 
were  fighting  like  devils,  and  roaring 
with  all  their  might 

" '  Good  night,  Tom  ! '  said  I,  push- 
ing Burke  forward.  'It's  the  cows 
you  hear  underneath.' 

« *  CJows  ! '  said  he.  '  If  they're 
cows,  begad  they  must  have  got  at 
that  seventy-three  gallons  of  poteen 
you  talked  of ;  for  they're  all  drunk' 

"  With  that  he  snatched  the  candle 
out  of  my  hand  and  looked  down  into 
the  pit  Never  was  such  a  sight  seen 
before  or  since.  Dan  was  pitching 
into  poor  Ffrench,  who,  thinting  he 
had  an  enemy  before  him,  was  hitting 
out  manfully  at  an  old  turf-creel,  that 
rocked  and  creaked  at  every  blow,  as 
he  called  out, 

" '  111  smash  you  !  I'll  dinge  your 
ribs  for  you,  you  infernal  scoundrel ! ' 

"Ejrre  was  struggling  in  the  hay, 
thinkmg  he  was  swimming  for  his  life ; 
and  poor  Joe  Mahon  was  patting  him 
on  the  head,  and  saying,  '  Poor  fellow ! 
good  dog !'  for  be  thought  it  was 
Towser,  the  bull-terrier,  that  was 
prowling  round  the  calves  of  his  legs. 

"  *  If  they  don't  get  tired,  there'll 
not  be  a  man  of  them  alive  bv  morn- 
ing ! '  said  Tom,  as  he  closed  the  door. 
*  And  now,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  sleep 
on  the  caipet^  111  take  it  as  a  favour.' 

''  By  this  time  they  were  all  quiet  in 
the  parlour  ;  so  I  lent  Tom  a  couple 
of  blankets  and  a  bolster,  and  having 
locked  my  door,  went  to  bed  with  an 
easy  mind  and  a  ouiet  conscience.  To 
be  sure,  now  ana  then  a  cry  would 
burst  forth,  as  if  they  were  killing 
somebody  below-stairs  ;  but  I  soon  fell 
asleep,  and  heard  no  more  of  them. 

"By  daybreak  next  morning  they 
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made  their  escape ;  and  when  I  was 
trying  to  awake,  at  half-past  ten,  I 
found  Colonel  M' Morris,  of  the  Mayo, 
with  a  message  from  the  whole  four. 

'^'A  bad  business  this,  Captain 
Mahon/  said  he ;  '  my  friends  nave 
been  shockingly  treated.' 

"'It's  mighty  hard,'  said  I,  *  to 
want  to  shoot  me,  because  I  hadn't 
fourteen  feather-beds  in  the  house.' 

" '  They  will  be  the  laugh  of  the 
whole  country,  sir.' 

" '  Troth  !'  said  I,  'if  the  countiy  is 
not  in  very  low  spirits,  I  think  they 
will.'       ' 

" '  There's  not  a  man  of  them  can 
see ! — ^their  eyes  are  actually  closed 
up  I' 

"'The  Lord  be  praised!'  said  I. 
'It's  not  likely  they'll  hit  me.' 

"  But,  to  make  a  short  story  of  it,  out 
we  went  Tom  Burke  was  my  friend  ; 
I  could  scarce  hold  my  pistol  wdth 
laughing,  for  such  faces  no  man  ever 
looked  at  But  for  self-preservation 
sake,  I  thought  it  best  to  hit  one  of 
them  ;  so  I  just  pinked  Ffrench  a 
little  under  the  skirt  of  the  coat. 

" '  Come,  Lambert! '  said  the  Colonel, 
'  it's  your  turn  now.' 

"'Wasn't  that  Lambert,'  said  I, 
'  that  I  hit  ?' 

" '  No,'  said  he, '  that  was  Ffrench.' 

" '  Begad,  I'm  sorry  for  it  Ffrench, 
my  dear  fellow,  excuse  me  ;  for  you 
see  you're  all  so  like  each  otlier  about 
the  eyes  this  morning ^ 

"  With  this  there  was  a  roar  of  laugh- 
ing from  them  all,  in  which,  I  assure 
you,  Lambert  took  not  a  very  prominent 
part ;  for,  somehow,  he  didn't  fancy 
my  polite  inquiries  after  him  ;  and  so 
we  all  shook  hands,  and  left  the  ground 
as  good  friends  as  ever,  though  to  this 
hour  the  name  of  Newgate  brings  less 
pleasant  recollections  to  their  minds 
than  if  their  fathers  had  been  hanged 
at  its  prototype." 

'  Jack  Hinton,'  as  we  have  said, 
is  Lever's  best  novel,  in  so  far  as 
the  Irish  element  is  concerned;  and 
in  '  Tom  Burke '  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance and  romance  of  war  have 
been  set  forth  with  the  greatest 
e£fect  La  'Charles  O'Malley '  there 
is  a  happy  blending  of  these  his  two 
favourite  ingredients;  and  if  we 
hesitate  to  agree  with  the  opinion 
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that  it  18  the  very  best  of  all  his 
books,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  the 
most  generally  popular,  and  that  it 
contains  two  characters  which,  as 
far  &s  humour  is  concerned,  are 
on  the  whole  the  best  he  has  drawn. 
There  can  be  no  question,  however, 
that  in  this  group  of  novels  we  have 
an  epitome  of  Lever's  most  dis- 
tinguished excellences,  and  that  it 
is  upon  them  that  his  fame  as  a 
novelist  will  mainly  rest 

The  interest  in  '  Tom  Burke '  and 
'Charles  0*Malley'  is  exceedingly 
vivid  throughout;  not  from  the  skil- 
ful evolution  of  clever  plots — ^for  the 
plots  are  full  of  the  blemishes  upon 
which  we  have  already  remarked — 
but  from  the  exciting  nature  of  the 
incidents,  and  the  admirable  way  in 
which  history  is  interwoven  with 
fiction.  The  dramatis  persoruB  of 
Lever's  creation  take  part  in  the 
great  events  with  which  history 
has  made  us  familiar,  and  his- 
torical characters  descend  from  their 
pedestals  to  move  and  act  amidst 
scenes  and  with  associates  that 
are  the  offspring  of  the  author's 
fancy.  Thus  the  romantic  sheds 
a  glow  upon  the  real,  and  illusion 
gains  strength  by  contact  with 
reality. 

Not  a  little  of  the  interest  of 
'Tom  Burke'  is  made  to  depend 
upon  the  personal  action  of  the 
great  Napoleon,  who  constantly  ap- 
pears upon  the  scene,  not  merely  to 
fight  battles  in  war  or  diplomacy, 
but  to  affect  the  minute  incidents 
of  the  story ;  and  Lever  has  dis- 
played much  skill  in  choosing 
"situations"  for  his  introductioni 
each  incident  being  selected  with  a 
view  to  bringing  out  in  strong  relief 
some  of  the  great  man's  distinctive 
characteristics.  Good  use,  too,  has 
been  made  of  the  almost  fanatical 
devotion  with  which  the  Emperor 
inspired  every  unit  of  his  armies ; 
and  we  have  a  representation  of 
a  contest  which    goes  on  in  the 
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mind  of  Tom  Burke,  the  hero, 
between  this  sentiment  and  a 
growing  perception  of  the  moral 
baseness  of  Kapoleon.  We  are 
allowed  to  watch  each  progressive 
stage  of  a  painful  struggle  against 
disillusionment,  until  resistance  is 
no  longer  possible ;  and  the  apostle 
of  freedom  and  civUisation,  stripped 
of  the  attributes  with  which  his 
idealising  worshipper  had  endowed 
him,  stands  revealed  to  his  eyes  as 
the  unprincipled  usurper,  and  the 
subverter  of  the  rights  of  man. 
The  disenchantment  brings  anguish 
to  the  noble  soul  of  the  young 
soldier;  but  the  glamour  of  the 
mighty  genius  is  still  upon  him ; 
he  is  still  spell-bound,  and  averting 
his  eyes  from  the  dark  side  of  his 
idol's  character,  he  desperately  seeks 
to  blind  them  in  the  blaze  of  glory 
which  surrounds  him  as  a  con- 
qiieror.  It  is  a  passion  which 
resists  counsel  and  overcomes  con- 
viction ;  wliich  leads  him  to  forgive 
personal  insult  and  wrong,  and 
brings  him  back  to  the  no  longer 
victorious  standards,  foigetful  of 
everything  save  that  it  is  the 
Emperor^s  hour  of  need.  The 
strength  of  the  infatuation,  so  uni- 
versal in  the  Imperial  ranks,  is 
strikingly  brought  before  us  by  the 
contrast  between  the  chivalrous 
devotion  of  the  follower,  and  the 
cold,  unscmpulous  baseness  of  his 
chief;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  book. 
Wellington,  too,  has  been  utilised  as 
a  dramatis  persona  in  'Charles 
O'Malley,'  with  considerable  suc- 
cess; the  same  romantic  interest 
could  not,  of  course,  attach  itself  to 
his  impassible  character;  but  we 
have  a  h'felike  study  of  him,  and 
the  great  Duke  is  occasionally  of 
considerable  service  to  the  author, 
especially  when  he  wishes  to  produce 
his  effects  by  contrast  or  suiprise. 
The  association  of  these  two  per- 
sonages whose  individualities  are  so 


familiar  to  every  mind,  and  of  other 
eminent  men  of  the  period,  with  the 
purely  imaginary  characters  of  the 
books,  is  most  skilfully  done,  and 
forms  a  graceful  bridge  between  fact 
and  fiction,  whereby  we  pass  to  and 
fro,  with  such  facility,  from  one  to 
the  other,  that  we  forget  all  about 
the  gulf  that  separates  them.  Wel- 
lington and  Kapoleon  are  frequently 
brought  into  familar  contact  with 
the  heroes  and  prominent  characters, 
sometimes  to  rebuke,  sometimes  to 
reward  them,  and  sometimes,  when 
a  deus  ex  maehind  is  called  for,  to 
extricate  them  from  some  appar- 
ently inextricable  difficulty.  For 
comic  effects,  this  placing  of  grand 
historical  personages  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  novelist's  own  humorous 
creations,  is  wonderfully  telling. 
It  is  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive 
two  characters  more  contrasted  and 
incongruous  than  Wellington  and 
Shakespeare's  Falstaff;  the  bare  idea 
of  coupling  them  together  provokes 
a  smile  ;  and  a  combination  equally 
humorous  has  been  presented  to 
us  by  Lever  in  the  occasional  asso- 
ciation of  Major  Monsoon  with  the 
hero  of  Waterloo.  Monsoon  is 
really  the  Falstalf  of  modem  fiction ; 
and,  in  the  whole  range  of  it,  there 
are  few  characters  more  admirably 
drawn  or  so  intensely  comical, 
l^othing  could  be  better  than  his 
quaint  and  racy  humour,  his  epi- 
curean philosophy,  his  egregious 
self-indulgence,  his  serio-comic  mor- 
alisings,  and  his  defences  of  his  own 
iniquities,  in  which  he  deceives 
neither  his  audience  nor  himself, 
and  would  not,  even  if  he  could, 
deprive  either  of  the  fun  of  detecting 
the  imposture.  With  a  cynical 
contempt  for  military  glory,  with  no 
stomach  for  the  fray,  and  an  inven- 
tive vein  as  to  his  own  exploits,  re- 
calling the  doughty  antagonist  of 
the  "  nine  men  clad  in  buckram," 
he  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  events 
which  stir  the  blood  of  the  phleg- 
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matic  and  make  heroes  of  the 
chivabous,  and  pillage  at  once  he- 
comes  the  central  idea  of  his  mind. 
To  enrich  himself,  to  eat  and  drink 
inordinately  of  the  best,  and  to  keep 
himself  out  of  hann's  way — these  are 
to  him  the  only  objects  of  a  cam- 
paigning life ;  and  so,  when  he  falls 
in  with  the  austere  model  of  the 
severer  military  virtues,  we  antici- 
pate delightful  results,  and  we  are 
not  disappointed.  The  Major  nat- 
urally gets  into  trouble  when  he 
comes  across  "Sir  Arthur;"  but, 
after  imminent  peril,  always  man- 
ages to  escape  by  the  luck  which 
never  deserts  him  at  his  sorest  pinch. 
Every  one  likes  the  old  rascal,  and 
we  share  the  sentiment;  and,  con- 
vinced that  we  could  much  better 
spare  a  better  man,  we  are  all  de- 
lighted that  there  is  not  a  fatal 
termination  to  the  following  epi- 
sode:— 

" '  Lord  !  how  thirsty  it  makes  me 
to  think  of  it !  my  throat  is  actually 
parched, — I  was  near  being  hanged  !  * 

" '  Hanged  ! ' 

"  *  Yes.  Upon  my  life  it's  true  ;  very 
horrible,  ain't  it  ?  It  had  a  great  effect 
upon  my  nervous  system ;  and  they 
never  thought  of  any  little  pension  to 
me  as  a  recompense  for  my  suffer- 
ings/ 

"'And  who  was  barbarous  enough 
to  think  of  such  a  thing,  Major  ? ' 

"'Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  himself; 
none  other,  Charley.* 

" '  Oh,  it  was  a  mistake.  Major,  or  a 
joke.* 

" '  It  was  devilish  near  being  a  prac- 
tical one,  though.  1*11  tell  you  how  it 
occurred.  After  the  battle  of  Vimeira, 
the  bri^e  to  which  I  was  attached 
had  their  headquarters  at  San  Pietro, 
a  large  convent  where  all  the  church 
plate  for  miles  aroimd  was  stored  up 
lor  safety.  A  sergeant's  guard  was  ac- 
cordingly stationed  over  the  refectory, 
and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent 
pillage,  Sir  Arthur  himself  having 
given  particular  orders  on  the  subject. 
Well,  somehow, — I  never  could  find 
out  how, — but,  in  leaving  the  place,  all 
the  waggons  of  our  brigade  liad  got 


some  trifling  articles  of  small  value 
scattered,  as  it  might  be,  among  their 
stores — gold  cups,  silver  candlesticksy 
Viigin  Marys,  ivory  crucifixes,  saints' 
eyes  set  in  topazes,  and  martyrs'  toes 
in  silver  filigree,  and  a  hundred  other 
similar  things. 

•"  *  One  of  these  confounded  bullock- 
carts  broke  down  just  at  the  angle  of 
the  road  where  the  Commanoer-in- 
Chief  was  standing  with  his  staff  to 
watch  the  troops  defile,  and  out  rolled, 
among  bread-rations  and  salt  beef,  a 
whole  avalanche  of  precious  rehcs  and 
church  ornaments.  Every  one  stood 
aghast !  Never  was  there  such  a  mis- 
fortune. No  one  endeavoured  to  repair 
the  mishap,  but  all  looked  on  in  terri- 
fied amazement  as  to  what  was  to 
follow. 

"  < « 'Who  has  the  command  of  this 
detachment  ?  "  shouted  out  Sir  Arthur, 
in  a  voice  that  made  more  than  one  of 
us  tremble. 

"'"Monsoon,  your  Excellency— 
Major  Monsoon,  of  the  Portuguese 
brigade." 

"'"The  d— d  old  rogue!— I  know 
him.*'  Upon  my  life  that's  what  he 
said.  "Hang  him  up  on  the  spot," 
pointing  with  his  finger  as  he  spoke  ; 
"  we  shall  see  if  this  practice  cannot  be 

Eut  a  stop  to.'*  And  with  these  words 
e  rode  leisurely  away,  as  if  he  had 
been  merely  ordering  dinner  for  a  small 
party. 

"  *  When  I  came  up  to  the  place,  the 
halberts  were  fixed,  and  Gronow,  with 
a  company  of  the  Fusiliers,  under  aims 
beside  them. 

"'"Devilish  sorry  for  it.  Major," 
said  he ;  "  it's  confoundedly  unplea- 
sant, but  can't  be  helped.  We've  got 
orders  to  see  you  hanged ! " 

" '  Faith  it  was  just  so  he  said  it, 
tapping  his  snuff-box  as  he  spoke,  and 
looKing  carelessly  about  him.  N  ow,  had 
it  not  oeen  for  the  fixed  halberts  and 
the  Provost-Marshal,  I'd  not  have  be- 
lieved him ;  but  one  glance  at  them, 
and  another  at  the  bullock-cart  with 
all  the  holy  images,  told  me  at  once 
what  had  happened. 

" ' "  He  only  means  to  frighten  me  a 
little  7  Isn't  that  all,  Gronow  T"  cried 
I,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

"'"Very  possibly.  Major,"  said  he, 
"  but  I  must  execute  my  orders." 

« i  a  Yy^^tji  guj^y  not "    Before 
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I  could  finish,  np  come  Dan  Mac- 
kinnon,  cantering  smartly.  "  Gk)ing  to 
hang  old  Monsoon^  eh,  Gronow? 
What  fun!" 

« '"Ain't  it,  though?"  said  I,  half 
blubheiing. 

" ' «  Well,  if  you're  a  good  Catholic, 
you  may  have  your  choice  of  a  saint, 
for,  by  Jupiter  1  there^s  a  strong  muster 
of  them  here."  This  cruel  allusion  was 
made  in  reference  to  the  gold  and  silver 
eflSp^es  that  lay  scattered  about  the 
hignway. 

"  * "  Dan,"  said  I,  in  a  whisper,  "  in- 
tercede for  me— do,  like  a  good,  kind 
fellow.  You  have  influence  with  Sir 
Arthur." 

"  * «  You  old  sinner,"  said  he,  "  it's 
useless." 

"  * "  Dan,  m  foigiye  you  the  fifteen 
pounds." 

"'"That  you  owe  m«,"  said  Dan, 
laughing. 

"  • "  Wholl  ever  be  the  father  to  you 
I  have  been  ?  Wholl  mix  your  punch 
with  burnt  Madeira,  when  I'm  gone  ?  " 
said  I. 

u  i  it  "Weii^  really,  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  Monsoon.  I  say,  Gronow,  don't 
tuck  him  up  for  a  few  minutes ;  I'll 
speak  for  the  old  villain,  and,  if  I  suc- 
ceed, ril  wave  my  handkerchief." 

"  * «  Well,  away  went  Dan  at  a  full 
gallon.  Gronow  sat  down  on  a  bank, 
and  I  fidgeted  about  in  no  very  envi- 
able frame  of  mind,  the  confounded 
Provost-Marshal  eyeing  me  all  the 
while. 

"  * "  I  can  only  give  you  five  minutes 
more.  Major,"  said  Gronow,  placing  his 
watch  beside  him  on  the  grass.  I  tried 
to  pray  a  little,  and  said  three  or  four 
of  Solomon's  proverbs,  when  he  again 
called  out, — "  There,  you  see,  it  won't 
do  !    Sir  Arthur  is  shaking  his  head." 

" ' "  What's  that  waving  yonder  1 " 

" ' "  The  colours  of  the  6th  Foot- 
Come,  Major,  off  with  your  stock." 

« i  u  "w^iiere  is  Dan  ^ow — what  is  he 

doing  7 " — ^for  I  could  see  nothing  my- 
aeli* 

"'"He's  riding  beside  Sir  Arthur, 
They  all  seem  laughing." 

'"''God  forgive  them!  what  an 
awful  retrospect  this  will  prove  to  some 
of  them." 

u  i  ti  Time's  up ! "  said  Gronow,  jump- 
ing up  and  replacing  his  watch  in  his 
pocket. 


"*"  Provost- Marshal,  be  quick  now 

"'"Eh!  what's  that?— there  I  see 
it  waving  ! — ^there's  a  shout,  too  ! " 

"  * "  Ay,  by  Jove  !  so  it  is  ;  well, 
you're  saved  this  time,  Major — that's 
the  signaL" 

" '  So  saying,  Gronow  formed  his  fel- 
lows in  line  and  resumed  his  march 
quite  coolly,  leaving  me  alone  on  the 
roadside  to  meditate  over  martial  law 
and  my  pernicious  taste  for  relics. 

"'Well,  Charley,  this  gave  me  a 
great  shock,  and  I  think,  too,  it  must 
nave  had  a  great  effect  upon  Sir  Arthur 
himself;  but,  upon  my  life,  he  has 
wonderful  nerves.  I  met  him  one  day 
afterwards  at  dinner  in  Lisbon ;  he 
looked  at  me  very  hard  for  a  few 
seconds — "  Eh,  Monsoon  !  Major  Mon- 
soon, I  think  1 " 

"'"Yes,  your  Excellencv,"  said  I, 
briefly  ;  thinking  how  painnd  it  must 
be  for  him  to  meet  me. 

"'"Thought  I  had  hanged  you— . 
know  I  intended  it ;  no  matter — a  glass 
of  wine  with  you  ]  *'  * " 

With  two  such  cbaracters  as 
Mickey  Free  and  Major  Monsoon, 
*  Charles  O'Malley '  is  indeed  rich. 
The  former  is,  it  is  true,  not  so  much 
of  a  creation ;  he  is  rather  a  some- 
what idealised  portrait  drawn  from 
a  type  we  have  all  met  with — the 
cheery,  rather  unscrupulous,  infin- 
itely versatile,  resourceful,  and  witty 
Irishman ;  bat  the  portrait  could 
only  have  been  drawn  by  an  artist 
of  the  highest  genius  and  of  the 
finest  Irish  humour — by  Lever  him- 
self, in  fact. 

In  'Tom  Burke'  we  breathe  a 
more  serious  and  romantic  atmos- 
phere than  in  *  Charles  O'Malley,' 
and  the  dmma  of  war  is  less  relieved 
by  gay  divertissements  and  the 
lighter  characteristics  of  the  actors. 
One  reason  for  this  is,  that  here,  for 
the  most  part,  the  actors  are  not 
Irishmen — and  it  is  for  them  that 
Lever  reserves  the  best  of  his  fun ; 
80  that,  wherever  two  or  three  of 
his  countrymen  are  gathered  together, 
"  divaision  "  and  "  devilry  "  are  cer- 
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tain  to  take  place  without  auy  refer- 
ence to  the  fitness  of  things ;  and  it 
is  generally  among  other  nationali- 
ties that  he  escapes  into  a  soberer 
vein.  Another  reason  is,  that  the 
author's  inspiration  in  writing  this 
book  was  derived  from  hl|  own 
enthusiasm  for  the  military  Venius 
of  Napoleon :  his  interest  in  the 
great  man  was  paramount  to  his 
interest  in  all  the  other  characters ; 
and  with  the  shadow  of  so  sombre  a 
presence  in  so  many  of  its  pages,  we 
often  feel  that  mirth  and  revelry 
would  be  inadmissible. 

In  either  novel  we  can  campaign 
to  our  hearts'  content,  and  take  part 
in  actions  of  equal  moment ;  but  in 
one  case  we  are  inspired  with  the 
stern  and  resolute  spirit  of  the 
"Vieille  Garde,"  and  in  the  other 
we  carry  to  the  battle  the  coeur 
lerjer  of  the  rollicking  Irish  dragoon. 
There  is,  perhaps,  not  much  to 
choose  between  the  books  as  to  the 
power  displayed  in  the  grand  miU- 
tary  descriptions  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  Take  any  of  these 
descriptions  at  random,  and  you  will 
find  it  excellent ;  make  selections, 
and  you  will  discover  merits  unsur- 
passed in  the  language. 

lintz,  Austerlitz,  TJlm,  Jena, 
Auerstadt,  the  Douro,  Talavera, 
Fuentes  d'Onoro,  Ciudad  Eodrigo, 
Quatre  Bras,  Waterloo.  What 
themes  for  what  an  artist !  Every 
name  must  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  Lever's  soldier-like  spirit,  and  the 
inspiration  of  each  is  legible  in  the 
glowing  records  he  has  left  of  the 
events  which  they  represent.  Al- 
ways carefuUy  preserving  the  his- 
torical tout  eruemhle  of  his  battles, 
he  calls  upon  fiction  to  supply 
something  striking  for  the  fore- 
grounds ;  some  salient  circumstance 
constantly  projects  itself  from  the 
general  movement,  to  vivify  our  in- 
terest, whether  it  be  the  signal  ex- 
ploit of  a  brigade  or  a  regiment,  the 
triumph  of  a  handful  of  voltigeurs 


against  fearful  odds,  or  some  deed 
of  "  derring-do  "  achieved  by  a  single 
individual,  before  which  the  action 
of  the  armies  is  arrested  in  a  Ho- 
meric pause.  Thus,  from  the  realms 
of  fancy  and  from  the  archives  of 
history  he  gathers  his  materials 
with  an  equal  hand,  and  the  ardour 
of  a  soldier-like  spirit  and  the  genius 
of,  the  artist  working  harmoniously 
together,  evolve  from  them  results 
that  are  unique  in  our  literature. 
In  these  books,  besides  the  military 
history,  and  a  store  of  information 
about  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  we  have 
revelations  of  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  the  French  at  various 
critical  epochs,  which  are  of  much 
interest  and  value ;  enabling  us,  as 
they  do,  to  appreciate  the  shifting 
phases  of  the  national  life,  as  in 
turn  we  survey  the  France  of  the 
Revolution,  of  the  Directory,  of  the 
Consulate,  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
Restoration.  And  here  we  may 
especially  mention  the  skill  dis- 
played in  descriptions  of  the  State 
ceremonials  and  observances  of  the 
upstart  court  of  the  new  sovereignty, 
when  Kapoleon  saw  that  the  time 
had  arrived  to  lay  aside  the  garb  of 
republican  simplicity,  which  had 
never  sat  gracefully  on  the  nation, 
and  to  gratify  the  national  vanity 
and  love  of  display  by  a  grandeur 
and  luxury  which  echpsed  the  chaster 
splendour  of  the  old  regime.  Most 
graphically  has  Lever  depicted  the 
style — half  bourgeois^  half  mUitaire 
— of  the  new  courtiers ;  the  contempt 
of  the  stem  old  warriors  of  the  Re- 
public for  their  unfamiliar  r6le  ;  the 
anxious  pride  of  the  ladies  in  their 
suddenly-attained  eminence ;  and 
the  attitude  of  all  the  female  world 
beneath,  who,  looking  up,  and  see* 
ing  an  exrvwcmdiire  in  Madame  la 
Marechale,  and  a  sergeant's  wife  in 
Madame  la  Duchesse,  assure  them- 
selves that,  for  once,  neither  reason 
nor  experience  imposes  any  limits 
upon  their  hopes  and  ambitions. 
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The  intrigues  of  the  great  police 
minister;  the  Imperial  coquettings 
with  the  Royalists,  the  scornful 
isolation  of  the  Faubourg  St  Ger- 
main, and  the  simple  refinement  of 
the  life  there,  in  contrast  with  the 
garish  magnificence  of  the  Tuileries, 
are  all  splendidly  done;  and  the 
fickle,  vain,  volatile,  pleasure-loving 
populace  are  photographed  in  all 
their  moods  with  an  ever-consistent 
fidelity.  The  following  extract 
affords  a  fair  example  of  Lever^s 
skill  in  placing  before  us  a  military 
spectacle;  in  depicting  the  senti- 
ment of  the  army  towards  Napoleon ; 
and  of  the  happy  way  in  which  he 
familiarises  us  with  the  great  man's 
character  by  always  introducing 
him  with  incidents  that  bring  out 
in  relief  some  of  his  idiosyncrasies. 
In  the  following  instance  we  see 
his  frank  bonhomie  with  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  army,  and  his  adroit- 
ness in  awakening  their  enthusi- 
asm by  little  dramatic  effects.  The 
wounded,  returning  after  Austerlitz, 
enter  Paris  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and 
are  received  by  the  Emperor  and 
the  army  on  their  arrivaL 

"Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  issued 
from  the  Toileries,  when  ten  thousand 
shouts  of  *  Vive  VEmpereur  ! '  rent  the 
air ;  the  cannon  of  the  InvaUdes  thun- 
dered forth  at  the  same  moment,  and 
the  crash  of  the  military  bands  added 
their  clangour  to  the  sounds  of  joy.  He 
lode  slowly  along  the  Une,  stopping 
frequently  to  speak  with  some  of  the 
soloiers,  and  giving  orders  to  his  suite 
concerning  them.  Of  the  officers  in  his 
staff  that  day,  the  greater  number  had 
been  wounded  at  Austerlitz,  and  still 
bore  the  traces  of  their  injuries.  Rapp 
displayed  a  tremendous  scar  from  a 
sabre  across  his  cheek  ;  Sebastiani  wore 
his  sword-arm  in  a  sling  ;  and  Friant, 
unable  to  mount  his  horse,  followed  the 
Emperor  on  foot,  leaning  on  a  stick, 
and  walking  with  great  difficulty. 

"The  sight  of  these  brave  men,  whose 
devotion  to  Napoleon  had  been  proved 
on  so  many  battle-fields,  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  scene,  and  tended  to  ex- 


cite popular  enthusiasm  to  its  utmost ; 
but  on  Napoleon  still  all  eyes  were 
bent  The  general  who  led  their  armies 
to  victory,  the  monarch  who  raised 
France  to  the  proudest  place  among  tlie 
nations,  was  there,  witnin  a  few  paces 
of  them.  Each  word  he  spoke  was 
sinking  deeply  into  some  heart,  prouder 
of  that  moment  than  of  rank  or  riches. 
"  So  slow  was  the  Emperor's  progress 
along  the  ranks,  that  it  was  near  three 
o'clock  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  line.  The  cavalry  were 
now  ordered  to  form  in  squadrons,  and 
move  past  in  close  order.  While  this 
movement  was  effecting,  a  cannon-shot 
at  the  harrih'e  announced  the  approach 
of  the  convoy.  The  cavalry  were  naJted 
in  line  once  more,  and  the  same  moment 
the  first  waggon  of  the  train  appeared 
above  the  summit  of  the  hilL  So 
secretly  had  the  whole  been  managed, 
that  none,  save  the  officers  of  the  vanous 
staffs,  knew  what  was  coming.  While 
each  look  was  turned,  then,  towards 
the  harriere  in  astonishment,  gradually 
the  waggon  rolled  on,  another  followea, 
and  another.  These  were,  however, 
but  the  ambulances  of  the  hospitals ; 
and  now  the  wounded  themselves  came 
in  sight,  a  white  flag — that  well-known 
signal — waving  in  front  of  each  waggon, 
while  a  guard  of  honour,  consisting  of 
picked  men  of  the  different  regiments, 
rode  at  either  side.  One  loud  cheer — 
a  shout  echoed  back  from  the  Tuileries 
itself — rang  out,  as  the  soldiers  saw 
their  brave  companions  restored  to  them 
once  more.  With  that  impulse  which, 
even  in  discipline,  French  soldiers  never 
foi^et,  the  men  rushed  forward  to  the 
waggons,  and  in  a  moment  officers  and 
men  were  in  the  arms  of  their  comrades. 
What  a  scene  it  was  to  see  the  poor  and 
wasted  forms,  mangled  by  shot  and 
maimed  of  limb,  brightening  up  again, 
as  home  and  friends  surround^  Uiem 
— to  hear  their  faint  voices  mingle  with 
the  questions  for  this  one  or  lor  that, 
while  the  fate  of  some  brave  fellow  met 
but  one  word  in  el«^  I  On  they  passed 
— a  sad  train,  but  full  of  glorious  me- 
mories. There  were  the  grenadiers  of 
Oudinot,  who  canied  uie  Russian 
centre ;  eleven  waggons  were  filled  with 
their  wounded.  Here  come  the  voUi' 
geurs  of  Bemadotte's  brigade.  See 
how  the  fellows  preserve  their  ancient 
repute,  cheering  and  laughing ;  ever  the 
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same,  ivlietln»  lOYBterin^  at  laidnight 
in  the  Faubourg  St  Alpine,  or  rushing 
madly  upon  the  ranliA  of  the  enemy. 
There  are  the  diagoonJLof  Nansouty, 
who  charged  the  Imperl^  Guard  of 
Russia.  See  the  proud  linfe  ihat  floats 
on  their  banner,  *  All  woundecL  by  the 
sabre.'  And  here  come  the  cuirassierf} 
of  the  Quardy  with  a  detachment  of 
theii  own  as  escort  How  splendidly 
they  look  in  the  bright  sun,  and  how 
proudly  they  come  I  As  I  looked,  the 
Emperor  rode  forward  bareheaded  ;  his 
whole  staff  uncovered.  '  Cluipeau  has, 
messieurs!'  said  he,  in  a  loud  voice. 
'  Honour  to  the  brave  in  misfortune  ! ' 
Just  then  the  escort  halted,  and  I  heard 
a  laugh  in  front,  close  to  where  the 
Emperor  was  standing  ;  but,  from  the 
crowded  stafif  around  him,  could  not 
see  what  was  going  forward. 

"*What  is  it?"  said  I,  curious  to 
learn  the  least  incident  of  the  scene. 

" '  Advance  a  pace  or  two,  captain,' 
said  the  ^ouns  o&cer  I  addressed ; '  you 
can  see  it  all. 

"  I  did  so,  and  then  beheld — oh,  with 
what  delight  and  surprise  ! — ^my  poor 
friend  Pioche,  seated  on  the  driving-seat 
of  a  gun,  with  his  hand  in  salute  as  the 
Emperor  spoke  to  him. 

"*Thou  wilt  not  have  promotion, 
nor  a  pension — what,  then,  can  I  do 
for  thee  1 '  said  Napoleon,  smiling. 
*  Hast  any  friend  in  the  service  whom 
I  could  advance  for  thy  sake  ? ' 

"  *  Yes, parbleu  /'  said  Pioche,  scratch- 
ing his  forehead,  with  a  sort  of  puzzle 
aim  confusion  even  the  Emperor  smiled 
at ; '  I  have  a  friend ;  but  mayhap  those 
wouldn't  like * 

^ '  Ask  me  for  nothing  thou  thinkest 
I  could  not,  ought  not  to  grant,'  said  the 
Emperor,  stermy.    *  What  is't  now  ? ' 

"The  poor  con>oral  seemed  thor- 
oughly nonplussed,  and  for  a  second 
or  two  could  not  reply.  At  last,  as 
if  summoning  all  his  courage  for  the 
effort,  he  said, — ^  Well,  thou  canst  but 
refuse,  and  then  the  fault  will  be  all 
thine ;  she  is  a  brave  girl,  and  had  she 
been  a  man * 

"'Whom  can  he  mean?'  said  Na.- 
poleon.  'Is  the  man's  head  wander- 
ing?' 

"  *  No,  mon  ghtJhral — all  right  there  ; 
that  shell  has  turned  many  a  sabre's 
edge.  I  was  talking  of  Minette,  the 
vivandibrt  of  ouia.   If  thou  art  so  bent 


on  doing  me  a  service,  why,  promote 
her,  and  thou'lt  make  the  whole  regi- 
ment proud  of  it.' 

"  This  speech  was  lost  in  the  laugh 
which,  beginning  with  the  Emperor, 
extended  to  the  staff,  and  at  last  to  all 
the  bystanders. 

" '  Dost  wish  I  should  make  her  one 
of  my  aides-de-camp  ? '  said  Napoleon, 
still  laughing. 

"^Farbleul  thou  hast  more  ill-fa- 
voured ones  among  them,'  said  Pioche, 
with  a  significant  look  at  the  grim  faces 
of  Rapp  and  Daru,  whose  nard  and 
weather-beaten  features  never  deigned 
a  smile,  while  every  other  face  was 
moved  in  laughter. 

" '  But  thou  hast  not  said,  yet,  what 
I  am  to  do,'  rejoined  the  Emperor. 

"'Thou  used  not  to  be  so  hard  to 
understand,'  grumbled  out  Pioche  ;  '  I 
have  seen  the  time  thou'd  have  said, 
"  Is  it  Minette  that  was  wounded  at  the 
Adige  ? — ^is  that  the  girl  stood  in  the 
square  at  Marengo  ?  Parbleu/  I'll  give 
her  the  cross  of  the  Legion  ! " ' 

"'And  she  shall  have  it.  Corporal 
Pioche,'  said  Napoleon,  as  he  detached 
the  decoration  he  wore  on  the  breast  of 
his  coat  '  Give  the  order  for  the  n- 
vandtire  to  adArance.' 

"  Scfuroe  were  the  words  spoken,  when 
the  sound  of  a  horse  pressed  to  his  speed 
was  heard,  and,  mounted  upon  a  small 
but  showy  Arab,  a  present  from  the 
regiment,  Minette  rode  up.  In  the 
bloom  of  health,  and  flushed  by  exer- 
cise and  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
I  never  saw  her  look  so  handsome. 
Eeining  in  her  horse  short,  as  she  came 
in  front  of  the  Emperor,  the  animal 
reared  up,  almost  straight,  and  pawed 
the  air  with  his  fore-1^,  while  she, 
with  all  the  composure  inlife,  raised  her 
hand  to  her  cap,  and  saluted  the  Em- 
peror with  an  action  the  most  easy  and 
graceful. 

"'Thou  hast  some  yonder,*  said 
Pioche,  with  a  grim  smile  at  the  staff, 
'  would  be  sore  puzzled  to  keep  their 
saddles  as  welL' 

" '  Minette,'  said  the  Emperor,  while 
he  sazed  on  her  handsome  features  with 
eviaent  pleasure,  'your  name  is  well 
known  to  me  for  many  actions  of  kind- 
ness and  self-devotion  ;  wear  this  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour :  you  will  not 
value  it  the  less  that,  imtil  now,  it  has 
been  only  worn  by  me.    Whenever  you 
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find  one  worthy  to  be  your  husband, 
Minette,  I  will  charge  myself  with  the 
dowry.' 

*'  <  Oh,  aire/  said  the  trembling  girl, 
as  she  pressed  the  Emperor^a  fingers  to 
her  lips — *  Oh,  sire,  is  this  real  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  parbleu  I '  said  Pioche,  wip- 
ing a  hurge  tear  from  his  eye  as  Ae 
spoke  ;  '  he  can  make  thee  be  a  man^ 
and  make  me  feel  like  a  girL' " 

In  this  brilliant  group  of  novels 
it  would  be  difficult  to  award  to 
any  one  an  unconditional  pre-emi- 
nence, for  each  has  its  points  of  in- 
feriority, as  weU  as  of  superiority  to 
all  the  others  ;  but  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  them  as  a  whole^we  do 
not  hesitate  to  place  them  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  historico-romantic 
fiction.  We  know  of  no  other  books 
which  combine,  in  an  equally  re- 
markable d^^ree,  wealth  of  wit,  varie- 
ty of  incident  and  character,  exciting 
and  sustained  interest,  and  finish  in 
'detail ;  and  but  for  their  defects  of 
construction,  they  would  undoubted- 
ly procure  for  their  author  a  posi- 
tion among  writers  of  fiction  which 
only  one  or  two  have  surpassed. 

From  the  novels  which  succeed 
this  principal  group  notl^ng  new  is 
to  be  learned  of  Lever's  genius  and 
style.  The  interest  ofthe  earlier  ones 
turns  a  good  deal  upon  the  strange 
social  condition  of  Ireland,  at  a  time 
when  expiring  feudalism  maintained 
a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  against 
new  laws  and  civilisation,  and  "with 
a  measure  of  success  which  as- 
tonishes us  as  we  read  of  it,  and 
remember  that  this  state  of  things 
existed  considerably  less  than  a 
century  ago.  The  barbaric  splen- 
dour and  hospitality  of  the  chiefs ; 
their  reckless  extravagance ;  their 
relations  with  their  dependants; 
their  fierce  hatred  of  the  Saxon 
rule,  and  treasonable  correspond- 
ence with  France;  the  maclunery 
of  secret  societies;  the  counter- 
agencies  of  Government;  the  ex- 
plosions of  abortive  plots,  and  the 
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brutalities  and  villanies  of  process- 
servers  and  informers — such  mate- 
rials are  largely  and  most  success- 
fully drawn  upon  for  picturesque 
and  humorous  effects;  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  often  made  to 
see,  not  by  didactic  exposition,  but 
rather  by  suggestion  and  inference, 
how  the  theories  of  philanthropic 
doctrinaires,  anxious  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  Ireland,  have  constantly 
proved  futile,  from  their  total  dis- 
regard of  past  experience,  and  from 
their  ignorance  of  the  traditions 
and  the  instincts  of  the  race  whose 
welfare  is  in  question. 

The  best  of  these  books  is 
unquestionably  ^The  Knight  of 
Gwynne ; '  and  we  cannot  mention 
it  without  calling  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  Knight  himself — 
the  most  charming  of  Lever^s  de- 
lineations. He  is  the  beau -ideal 
of  a  gentleman  ;  high-bred,  high- 
spirited,  the  very  soul  of  honour 
and  generosity,  and  with  a  kindly 
dignity  that  procures  for  him  uni- 
versal love  and  respect.  In  every 
testing  circumstance  his  character 
is  perfectly  consistent.  Good  and 
gracious,  and  more  than  lovable,  in 
prosperity,  he  meets  adversity  with 
an  equal  spirit,  and  steers,  through 
a  sea  of  troubles,  the  pure,  unselfish 
course  of  a  noble-minded  man.  Se- 
duced to  poverty  in  his  old  age,  he 
returns  to  the  military  service,  in 
which  his  youth  had  been  passed, 
and  we  find  him — as  we  should 
have  expected — a  Bayard,  altogether 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  Com- 
pelled to  mingle  with  coarse  asso- 
ciates, he  maintains  his  dignity,  but 
never  loses  his  urbanity.  How 
chastened  is  his  wit !  how  we  feiel 
the  charm  Qf  it,  amid  the  keener 
sallies  of  the  professed  catiseurs  / 
How  silvery  sounds  his  laughter 
amid  the  loud-mouthed  guffaws  of 
convivial  "counsellors  "  and  squires ! 
What  a  ring  of  truth  and  honour 
and  kindness  there  is  in  all  his 
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woidB !  what  a  stamp  of  knightly 
purity  on  all  his  actions  ! 

To  hare  foixned  such  a  concep- 
tion does  infinite  honour  to  the 
author :  to  have  worked  it  out  con- 
sistently is  in  itself  a  certificate  of 
character. 

In  Lever^s  latest  works  we  see  the 
marks  of  his  foreign  residence ;  and 
the  neverabsent  Irish  element  is 
frequently  flayoured  with  the  expe- 
riences of  .modem  Continental  life. 
His  own  personal  connection  with 
the  Foreign  Office  is  also  freely  util- 
isedy  and  that  august  department 
sometimes  not  veiy  reverentially 
dealt  with;  excellent  fun  being 
made  of  its  red-tapism,  and  of  the 
mock  mysteiyand  pedantic  assump- 
tion of  the  smaller  officials  of ''  the 
line.**  Any  one  of  these  noveU, 
taken  by  itself,  would  suffice  to 
make  a  respectable  reputation ;  and 
although  none  of  them  is  equal  to 
any  of  those  we  have  minutely  dis- 
cussedy  yet  they  are  full  of  talent 
and  interest,  and,  taken  as  a  whole, 
very  worthy  successors.  Here  and 
there,  indeed,  they  display  consider- 
ably more  constructive  ability,  and 
the  higher  female  characters  are 
often  moie  easily  and  naturally 
diawn — Julia  L'Estrange  in  'The 
Bramleighs'  for  instance,  and  Nina 
Costalergi  in  'Lord  Eilgobbin,' 
although  the  latter  verges  on  the 
extravagant,  are  superior  to  most 
of  his  early  female  delineations ;  but 
these  partial  advances  do  not  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  that 
vivida  vis  so  conspicuous  in  his 
most  popular  achievements,  nor  does 
any  improvement  in  constructive 
skill  carry  him,  in  any  case,  the 
length  of  a  perfectly  skilful  and  ar- 
tistic conclusion. 

Among  his  works  of  fiction  there 
are  yet  two  which  demand  a  separ- 
ate mention,  not  merely  on  account 
of  their  merits,  but  also  because 
they  can  be  classed  with  no  other 
group  of  his  novels,  differing  as  they 


do  from  all  of  them  in  form,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  characteristics. 
These  are  '  The  Confessions  of  Ar- 
thur O'Leary'  and  'The  Dodd 
Family  Abroad.'  The  fonner  pur- 
ports to  be  an  account  of  the  adven- 
tures of  a  gentleman  seeking  upon 
the  worid's  highways  the  occupation 
and  happiness  of  his  lifa  It  can- 
not be  discussed  or  judged  as  a 
novel — for  a  novel  it  neither  is  nor 
pretends  to  be ;  it  is  rather  a  aeries 
of  unconnected  sketches  of  Conti- 
nental life,  very  full  of  incident  and 
interest^  and  none  the  less  a  favour- 
able exposition  of  the  author's  excel- 
lences that  it  does  not  hamper  him 
with  nice  constructive  considerar 
tions.  All  the  social  phases  of  the 
well-known  watering-places — such 
as  Spa,  £m%  Wiesbaden,  &a — are 
most  graphically  depicted  in  it ;  and 
the  kabituie  of  these  localities  are 
set  before  us  with  a  fidelity  that 
secures  instant  recognition.  Folly, 
absurdity,  pretentiousness,  and  ras- 
cality, are  nowhere  more  rampant 
than  in  such  scenes;  and  Lever's 
descriptive  powers  are  fiunously  ex- 
ercised on  them  all  in  this  book, 
which  also  displays  to  advantage  his 
satiric  vein  and  his  knowledge  of 
mankind.  He  has  described  with 
remarkable  power  the  terrible  ^  play 
fever,"  not  omitting  to  illustrate  a 
single  emotion  which  affects  its  deli- 
rious victims ;  and  he  has  analysed 
and  exposed  the  great  plunder-con- 
federacy of  the  Kursaal  in  aU  its 
gradations — ^fiom  the  deliberative  to 
the  executive;  finim  the  ''gentle- 
man" who  retains  his  footiiog  in 
society  and  concocts  his  villuiies 
behind  the  scenes,  to  the  etcroc  with 
whom  he  is  in  secret  league,  who 
works  out  his  ideas  and  shares  the 
spoil  with  him. 

Lever  and  Thackeray  both  ex- 
celled in  sketches  of  this  sort,  but 
in  the  works  of  the  latter  we  know 
of  nothing  equal  in  this  way  to 
what  this  book  and  <The  Dodd 
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Family'  contain.  Arthur  O'Leary 
lias  experiences  and  makes  confes- 
sions on  all  sorts  of  other  subjects, 
— ^notably  on  German  student-life 
— ^but  the  Kursaal  sketches  are  the 
most  remarkable.  The  ivhole  book 
abounds  in  epigram,  and  is  lighted 
up  with  innumerable  flashes  of  that 
serio-comic  philosophy  in  which 
Lever  delighted;  the  humour,  too, 
is  finer,  the  fun  more  chastened, 
than  in  many  of  his  works  of  fiction, 
and  the  writing  is  remarkably  pol- 
ished and  excellent  throughout 
Altogether  we  rank  these  '  Confes- 
sions *  very  high  among  the  author's 
best  efforts;  and  seriously  recom- 
mend the  book  for  reperusal  to 
those  with  whom  it  is  not  a  recent 
experience. 

'The  Dodd  Family'  — so  well 
known  as  hardly  to  require  descrip- 
tion— ^is  full  of  all  sorts  of  clever- 
ness, fun,  wit,  wisdom,  and  extra- 
vagant absurdity.  The  fundamen- 
tal idea  is  a  liappy  one,  and,  in 
Lever^s  hands,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  worked  out  to  a  success.  "  The 
Dodds "  are  the  family  of  a  mode- 
rate Irish  squire,  who,  partly  from 
embarrassed  circumstances,  partly 
from  ambitious  motives,  leave  their 
paternal  halls  of  Dodsborough,  and 
go  to  foreign  parts  in  search  of  eco- 
nomy, pleasure,  and  high  society. 
"We  learn  how  they  prosper  in  these 
quests  from  the  correspondence  of 
various  members  of  the  family, 
whose  letters,  indeed,  constitute  the 
book,  which  tells  its  story  entirely 
in  the  epistolaiy  form,  giving  us 
often  two  or  three  very  different 
versions  of  the  same  event,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  and  chaiacters  of 
the  different  narratora 

The  £unily  is  divided  into  cliques, 
each  clique  —  each  individual  in- 
deed— seeking  some  personal  ob- 
ject, with  indifference  to  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  the  domestic  com- 
monwealth. Mr  Dodd  himself,  sup- 
ported by  his  younger  daught^,  has 


semi-despairing  aspirations  after  eco- 
nomy j  but  Mis  Dodd  despises  it  in 
theory,  and  her  elder  daughter  and 
her  son,  sharing  her  sentiments,  help 
her  to  carry  them  into  practice  with 
ruinous  results. 

Doddle,  again,  has  an  honest 
contempt  for  falise  pretences,  and  is 
satisfied  with  his  own  identity — ^his 
daughter  Caroline  sympathising  with 
him  in  this  respect  also ;  but  Dodd 
mkre  and  DoddJUs  and  Miss  Mary 
Anne  Dodd,  soaring  beyond  the 
prosaic  confines  of  fact,  stick  at  no- 
tliing  in  the  way  of  bragging  and 
assumption,  and  are  quite  equal  to 
deliberate  falsehood  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  they  consider  social  ad- 
vancement. Hence  civil  war  rages 
perpetually  in  the  domestic  circle, 
and  a  series  of  social  and  financial 
checks  and  counter-checks  marks 
the  relations  of  the  family  with  its 
head ;  and  some  of  the  best  of  the 
fun  springs  from  the  episodes  of 
this  ludicrous  warfare.  On  every 
hand  the  Dodds  fall  among  thieves, 
and  become  the  dupes  of  fisJse  pre- 
tenders to  rank  and  fortune.  A 
swindler  has  only  to  style  himself 
"Count"  or  "Baron"  to  secure 
their  confidence  and  enrich  himself 
at  their  expense.  Every  kind  of 
Continentalscoundrelismisexhibited 
as  preying  upon  them,  and  their 
own  efforts  to  overreach  and  deceive 
— in  which,  fix)m  his  ignorance  of 
the  language,  Dodd  pere  is  often  an 
unconscious  accomplice — ^recoil  upon 
themselves  with  a  tenfold  retribur 
tion. 

The  motives  of  Mrs  Dodd  and 
her  following  are  far  from  being  in- 
nocent; they  would  dupe  and  de- 
ceive if  they  could;  but  they  are 
foolish  Hibernian  bunglers,  and 
have  no  chance  of  success  as  amar 
teurs  among  the  astute  professors  of 
the  high  arts  of  knaveiy  and  im- 
posture who  surround  them. 

Poor  Paterfamilias  himself  has  no 
wish  or  intention  to  do  wrong ;  biff 
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honest  desire  is  to  live  quietly  and 
make  ends  meet ;  bat  be  is  for  ever 
being  compromised  bj  his  family  ; 
and  what  with  extricating  himself 
and  them  from  scrapes  of  hourly  re- 
currence, what  with  providing  the 
sinews  of  war  from  a  ruined  Irish 
estate,  he  has  an  unenviable  time 
of  it  Mrs  Dodd,  as  he  complains, 
is  a  regular  storm-bird;  wherever 
she  goes,  she  carries  her  own  hurri- 
cane with  her,  and  the  consequent 
loss  and  damage  have  to  be  made 
good  by  her  lord.  Yet,  with  the 
elasticity  of  his  race,  he  can  throw 
his  troubles  to  the  winds,  and  enjoy 
himself  in  the  luUs  of  the  tempest : 
though  he  sees  breakers  ahead,  he 
can  take  his  ease  till  the  crash  comes, 
and  when  matters  are  at  the  very 
worst,  he  can  contemplate  his  own 
calamities  with  a  humorous  gusto. 
In  these  and  in  all  other  respects  ho 
is  consistently  Irish  throughout ;  his 
shrewdness  is  as  national  as  the 
blundering  simplicity  which  neutral- 
ises it ;  and  his  wit  is  as  much  a 
product  of  the  Green  Isle  as  is  his 
tendency  to  employ  it  at  what  we 
should  consider  inappropriate  junc- 
tures. Mrs  Dodd  is  reisdly  a  mon- 
ster :  her  follies  and  extravagances 
suffocate  us  with  laughter ;  but  we 
feel  that  our  mirth  would  be  plea- 
santer  if  she  were  not  so  utterly 
heartless.  From  the  form  of  the 
book,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be 
lengthy ;  but  this  is  not  a  fault,  for 
it  does  not  require  to  be  read  con- 
tinuously, like  a  story  with  a  regu- 
lar plot ;  and  indeed,  from  its  abun- 
dant and  even  incessant  fun,  its 
merits  will  be  better  appreciated  by 
a  more  irregular  perusal.  like  the 
'  Pickwick  Papers,'  one  can  take  it 
up  and  open  it  anywhere  at  random, 
with  the  certainty  of  finding  amtse- 
ment,  for  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  l)odd 
phe  frequently  indulges  in  a  vein 
of  social  and  political  philosophy, 
which,  if  a  little  incongruously  at- 


tributed to  him,  is  none  the  less  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  His  views- 
on  Irish  questions  and  on  Contin- 
ental customs,  institutions,  and  poli- 
tics, are  full  of  sagacity,  constantly 
set  forth  with  the  raciest  humour ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  have  in  them  a 
pretty  distinct  foretaste  of  the  lucu- 
brations of  Cornelius  O'Dowd. 

The  mention  of  that  celebrated 
nom  de  plume  will  recall  to  the 
regretful  recollection  of  our  readers 
that  they  have  seen  the  last  of  those 
brilliant  essays  which,  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  past  nine  years. 
Lever  contributed  to  this  Magazine. 
We  are  very  conscious  of  the  loss 
which  we  sustain  by  their  cessation; 
it  is  indeed  as  irreparable  as  the  loss 
of  the  man  himself ;  for  these  con- 
tributions were  as  unique  as  the 
genius  which  produced  them,  and 
we  may  safely  say  that  we  shall 
never  see  their  like  again.  We  are 
aware  that  their  unpretending  tone 
and  fugitive  shape,  as  well  as  their 
brightness  and  fun,  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  solemn  stupidities  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them;  and, 
indeed,  they  were  not  intended  for 
such  intellectual  pachyderms,  who 
can  only  be  affected  by  the  weight 
of  a  ponderous  style,  and  are  imper- 
vious to  the  light  and  polished 
shafts  of  genius;  but  all  who  are 
not  afflicted  with  the  same  obtuse- 
ness  must  keenly  relish  the  crisp, 
epigrammatic  causeries  of  Cornelius 
0'Dowd,and  appreciate  the  veritable 
Attic  salt  which  seasons  his  specula- 
tions ^*  on  men  and  women,  and  other 
things  in  general."  It  is  not  often 
that  wisdom  and  knowledge  conde- 
scend to  address  the  public  in  the 
undogmatic  tone  of  polite  conversa- 
tion; nor  is  it  often  that  wit  and 
humour  are  made  to  subserve  the  ex- 
position of  serious  truth  and  grave 
experience  with  complete  propriety; 
but  Lever  hasachieved  these  things  in 
the  "O'Dowderies,*^  and  displayed, 
albeitinthemodestgarbofsomething^ 
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like  tijeu  desprit,  much  of  his  intel- 
lectaal  wealth,  and  all  his  know- 
ledge of  men  and  afifairs.  There  is 
<conBiunmate  art  in  the  way  he  sub- 
«dues  the  didactic  and  aigumentative 
ioue  commonly  employed  in  the 
discussion  of  social  and  political 
questions  ;  in  the  way  he  brings  us 
by  a  few  light  touches — pe}'  salt  urn, 
as  it  were — ^to  his  conclusions,  and 
carefully  excludes  from  view  any- 
thing suggestive  of  excogitation  and 
labour.  There  is,  moreover,  im- 
mense evidence  of  power  in  all  this ; 
just  as  the  athlete's  strength  is  most 
clearly  indicated  when  his  feats  of 
agility  are  performed  with  a  light- 
ness and  grace  that  draw  off  our 
attention  from  the  effort  which  it 
eosts  to  achieve  them. 

Thus  we  seldom  rise  from  the 
perusal  of  one  of  these  papers  with- 
out finding  that  we  have  acquired 
new  ideas  or  more  distinct  impres- 
sions on  some  subject  of  the  day, 
not  only  without  trouble,  but  with 
all  the  feeling  of  having  been 
engaged  in  a  pastime  rather  than 
occupied  with  a  serious  study. 

The  constant'  and  happy  use  of 
metaphors  and  parables;  the  logical 
accuracy  of  the  parallel  cases  cited 
in  illustration;  the  humour  which 
plays  80  lightly  about  all  his  utter- 
ances; and  the  perfect  ease  and  finish 
of  a  style  in  which  all  the  author's 
graces  as  a  writer  are  compiled,  pro- 
duce this  result,  and  for  once  shake 
our  belief  in  the  adage,  that  "  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  learning."  We 
see  in  these  essays  the  strongest 
proof  of  tliat  versatility  which  we 
have  already  discussed  as  one  of 
Lever's  characteristics;  for,  dealing 
with  the  prominent  subjects  of  pub- 
lic interest,  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
they  arose,  he  has  treated  them  all 
with  equal  facility,  and  touched  no- 
thing without  adorning  it  We  see 
in  them,  also,  the  clearest  evidence 
of  his  insight  into  human  character, 
for  we  have  been  enabled  to  test, 


» 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 

the  accuracy  of  his  judgments  herein 

incidentally  pronounced  upon  the 

leading  politicians  of  the  world ;  and 

that  accuracy  cannot,  in  scarcely  one 

instance,  be  gainsaid. 

And  if  we  wanted  fresh  proofs  of 
the  straightforward  manliness  and 
geniality  of  the  man,  here  we  have 
them  in  abundance ;  for  though 
Cornelius  O'Dowd's  political  convic- 
tions were  as  distinct  as  possible — 
though  he  wrote  himself  uncom- 
promisingly "  a  Tory" — ^his  partisan- 
ship was  perfectly  honest  and  gener- 
ous. Disdaining  subterfuge  and 
equivocation  in  defence,  he  scorned, 
in  attack,  anything  like  a  distortion 
of  facts  or  an  unjust  innuendo;  and 
the  blows  which  he  struck,  though 
sufficiently  damaging,  never  gave 
his  opponents  cause  to  complain 
that  they  had  been  taken  at  an  un- 
fair advantage. 

A  political  partisan  who  keen- 
ly advocates  his  own  views,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  make  enemies  for 
himself,  particularly  if  humour  and 
satire  are  among  the  weapons  in  his 
armoury ;  but  Lever's  warfare  was 
conducted  with  such  &ank  geniality 
and  candour,  with  such  an  unwilling- 
ness to  impute  evil  motives  to  his 
adversaries  where  the  imputation 
could  not  be  supported  by  the  most 
patent  &cts,  that  we  can  confidently 
assert  that  he  has  left  behind  him 
not  a  single  ill-wisher. 

As  we  can  have  no  more  "0'- 
Dowderies,"  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  turn  what  we  have  got  to 
the  best  account ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded that  a  judicious  selection  of 
the  less  ephemeral  essays,  if  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form,  would  be 
an  acceptable  permanent  addition 
to  the  libraries  of  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  people,  forming  a  re- 
pertory of  social  and  political  truths, 
a  source  of  intelligent  amusement, 
and  a  graceful  and  correct  model  of 
style. 
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We  have  now  discussed,  at  greater 
length,  than  was  perhaps  warrant- 
able, and  with  an  imperfection  of 
which  we  are  Tery  conscious,  the 
various  elements  of  Lever's  genius, 
and  the  varied  expression  which 
they  have  found  in  his  works. 

On  proposing  to  ourselves  to  make 
this  analysis,  we  confess  to  having 
found  our  recollection  of  his  writ- 
ings not  quite  dear  enough  to  war- 
rant us  in  resting  such  a  process 
upon  it,  so  that  reperusal,  to  some 
considerable  extent,  became  a  neces- 
sity. At  the  close  of  this  pleasant 
task,  we  find  that  a  critical  revision 
has  more  than  confirmed  the  favour- 
able prepossession  with  which  we 
addressed  ourselves  to  it ;  and  that 
the  more  closely  Lever's  work  is 
examined,  the  higher  is  the  concep- 
tion which  is  formed  of  his  intellect. 
K  his  books  were,  as  some  small 
critics  have  ventured  to  assert,  the 
mere  literature  of  animal  spirits, 
this  would  not  have  been  the  case ; 
for,  though  the  glitter  of  a  lively 
style  may  satisfy  or  delude  the 
superficial  reader,  the  careful  stu- 
dent looks  below  such  adventitious 
attractions ;  just  as  the  surgeon,  in 
judging  of  the  physical  symmetry  of 
a  man,  takes  no  heed  of  the  cloth- 
ing which  envelops  his  body,  and 
pays  only  a  secondary  attention  to 
acquired  tricks  of  attitude  and 
movement.  As  we  cannot  x>ay  a 
higher  tribute  to  a  man's  social 
qualities  than  to  say  of  him  that 
the  better  he  is  known  the  more  he 
is  liked ;  so  no  greater  compliment 
can  be  offered  to  an  artist  than  to 
pronounce  of  his  works  that  a  care- 
ful analysis  only  serves  to  discover 
new  merits  in  them.  And  this  tri- 
bute we  can  honestly  pay  to  Lever. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  his 
writings  suggest  the  possession  of 
powers  even  higher  than  those 
which  they  actually  display — ^that 
his  is  a   case  where  the  man  is 


greater  than  his  work;  and  from 
this  point  of  view  he  appears  to 
us  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  veiy 
foremost  rank  of  die  great  intellects 
which  have  reflected  glory  on  this 
country.  We  are  not  afflicted  with 
the  gdut  de  comparaison;  we  are  not 
going  to  pronounce  him  superior  to 
this  man  or  inferior  to  that  other ;; 
and  even  if  we  wished  to  do  so,  we 
know  of  no  one  between  whom  and 
him  a  comparison  could  be  legiti- 
mately established :  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  saying  that,  whether 
his  genius  be  measured  by  its  actual 
outcome,  or  judged  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  less  direct  deduction,  we 
are  satisfied  that  among  the  great- 
est he  is^eiy  great  indeed. 

To  direct  men's  sad  eyes  to  the 
sunnier  aspects  of  life ;  to  divert  an 
unimaginative  age  from  too  incessant 
a  contemplation  of  the  practical ;  to 
confront  the  selfish  with  models  of 
disinterestedness;  to  rebuke  base 
motives  by  the  exhibition  of  heroic 
standards ;  to  teach  lessons  of  wis- 
dom, albeit  with  a  smiling  face ;  and 
to  charm  the  taste  by  the  creations 
of  a  poetic  fancy  —  this  is  what 
Lever  has  sought  to  do,  this  he  has 
succeeded  in  doing ;  and  always  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  clean  heart 
and  a  manly  nature,  so  that  nothing 
can  be  learned  from  his  pages  but 
what  is  upright  and  chivfdrous  and 
good,  nothing  that  will  not  tend  to 
teach  us  to  make  our  lives  nobler  and 
more  unselfish.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  the  value  of  such  a 
function  so  employed ;  it  woidd  be 
difficult  to  award  too  high  a  meed  of 
praise  to  such  an  artist.  The  works 
of  such  a  man  are  worthy  of  a  manly 
and  virtuous  nation,  and  in  them  a 
high-spirited  and  generous  youth 
wiU  find  inspirations  befitting  their 
race.  Long  may  his  fame  flourish 
among  us ;  for  whQe  it  is  in  repute, 
virtue  and  manliness  shall  not  have 
altogether  died  out  of  the  land. 
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In  out  view  of  the  Frencli  Re- 
Yolatioiiy  the  violence  of  the  toiient 
then  loosed  has  always  seemed  less 
wonderful  than  the  exceeding  weak- 
nessof  thedam.  Why  on  earth  did 
people  submit  1 

The  genn  of  an  answer  to  this 
question  may  perhaps  he  discovered 
in  the  little  hook  which  M.  de  Las- 
teyrie  has  so  well  translated  for 
us.  ^*  Submit  yourselves  humbly  to 
the  will  of  God ;"  ''  obey  the  laws 
of  your  country."  Yes,  yes,  but — 
so  complex  is  life !— it  may  be  shown 
that  an  undue  and  mistaken  obser- 
vance of  these  principles  was  the 
very  evU  which  unchained  the  hell- 
hounds of  the  French  Revolution. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
that  of  imagining  that  the  Eeign  of 
Tenor  was  a  time  of  incessant  mob- 
rule  and  turbulence.  It  was  really 
from  the  want  of  a  little  healthy 
turbulence,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
any  such  thing  as  a  good,  honest, 
indignant  mob,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  ''Reign"  was  made  possible. 
This  is  easily  shown.  When  the 
whole  power  of  the  State  has  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
murdereiB,  it  necessarily  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  good  to  rise  up 
against  crime — ^that  is,  against  the 
law  of  the  land ;  and  in  such  case, 
like  any  other  insurgents,  they  must 
look  to  their  means  of  action.  Hav- 
ii^  on  their  side  character,  property, 
and  overwhelming  numbers,  the 
enemies  of  ''the  Tenor''  were  en- 
dowed with  great  elements  of 
strength,  but  they  had  to  encounter 
a  formidable  antt^onist — ^that  is,  an 
executive    government  which  was 


legally  armed  with  the  power  to 
kiU  whomsoever  it  chose ;  and  be- 
sides combination  and  valour,  they 
were  grievously  in  need  of  oppor- 
tunity. They  wanted  some  inter- 
ruption of  the  awful  calm — some 
fight,  some  row,  some  disturbance— 
in  order  that,  as  soldiers  say,  they 
might  be  able  to  "rally  upon  it." 
For  months  and  months — ^nay,  in- 
deed, during  nearly  two  years — ^they 
found  no  such  occasion.  Every- 
where submission,  submission,  sub- 
mission, corresponding  and.  more 
than  corresponding  to  the  triple 
audacity  of  Danton.*  The  men 
"  nowhere,"  as  our  turf  people  say ; 
the  women  devoutly  resigned. 

With  the  aid  of  Monsieur  de 
Lasteyrie's  volume,  observe  a  great 
noble's  town-house  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Terror.  An  afiray  caused  by 
some  angry  porters  at  the  gate  of 
the  Hotd  de  Koailles,  might  have 
become  the  nucleus  of  a  victorious 
onset,  closely  followed  by  a  blessed 
deliverance ;  but  then  an  affiray  was 
just  what  did  not  happen,  and  was 
not  even  probable.  The  law  reigned. 
If  you  are  not  afraid  of  being  de- 
nounced by  some  spy  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  "  aristocrats,"  you  can  enter 
the  building.  There,  when  in  strict 
privacy  with  some  members  of  the 
great  historic  house  of  JN'oailles,  you 
surely  will  see  the  germ  of  resist- 
ance to  organised  murder.  Kot  at 
alL  You  will  see  two  brave,  noble, 
and  high  -  hearted  women  —  one 
charmingly  attractive — recommend- 
ing each  other  to  prepare  for  death, 
with  a' priest  contriving  the  disguise 
in  whidi  he  will  make  bold  to  at- 


Life  of  Madame  de  Lafayette,  by  Madame  de  Lasteyrie,  her  Daughter ;  preceded  by 
the  life  of  the  Dnehesae  d'Ayen,  by  Madame  de  Lafayette,  her  Daughter.  Translated 
from  the  French  bv  Louis  de  Lasteyrie.  Paris,  L6on  Techener,  Bue  de  TArbre-Sec, 
52 :  London,  Barth^  &  Lowell,  14  Great  Marlborough  Street.     1872. 

*  Ce  qu*il  nous  faut  c'est  de  I'audace,  et  encore  de  I'aadaoe,  et  toigoursde  Tandace. 
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tend  their  execution ;  and  this,  mark, 
about  a  year  before  the  time  when 
the  Tictims  who  thus  prepared 
themselves  for  the  knife  of  the 
slaughterer  were  really  thrown  into 
prison. 

It  was  owing  to  their  own  ''  fiiults 
of  temper/'  as  the  conjugal  phrase 
goes,  and  not  to  the  prowess  of  ad- 
versaries, that  the  butchers  at  length 
succumbed.  Good  men  loathing 
murder  had  no  part  at  all  in  the 
conflict  which  preceded  the  end  of 
"  the  Terror."  Eobespierre  himself 
was  the  man  who  (from  overreach- 
ing ambition,  or  from  hatred  or 
dread  of  his  brother-terrorists)  rose 
up  (with  the  Commune  at  his  back) 
against  the  more  blood-thirsty  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  confusion  resulting  from 
the  victory  of  men  worse  than  he 
was,  that  honest  people  at  last  found 
courage  to  interpose. 

Until  the  end  thus  came,  the 
submissiveness  of  France  knew  no 
bounds.  The  Beign  of  Terror  was 
alsotheEeignof  Law.  Every  scoun- 
drel who  sat  round  the  green  table 
in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  agreed  to  the  daily  list  of 
victims,  was  as  amply  invested 
with  legal  authority  as  any  grand- 
juryman  who  brings  in  a  "  true 
bill "  at  our  English  assizes.  The 
scaffold  reeked,  but  the  women — 
bringing  their  work  with  them — 
who  came  eveiy  day  to  see  "  Madame 
Guillotine  "  fed,  could  at  least  say 
that  from  the  cutting  of  the  hair  of 
the  victims  to  the  removal  of  their 
bodies  and  the  baskets  containing 
their  heads,  the  whole  proceeding 
was  strictly  legal,  and  sanctioned 
besides  by  universal  sufiGrage.  Paris 
was  quiet.  Order  reigned.  Kever, 
perhaps,  was  the  law  so  respected. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this)  Were  x)eople  all  madly 
wicked  t  Not  at  all.  Only  a 
few  were  wicked  ;  the  rest  were 
cowed.     Cowed  t     A  whole  people, 


a  brave  people  cowed  %  Well,  the 
explanation  seems  to  be  this:  The 
executions  began,  continued,  in- 
creased in  number,  and  therefore, 
of  course — ^in  one  sense — it  was  by 
the  will  of  God  that  they  took 
place.  Then,  again,  they  were 
ordained  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
These  two  considerations  so  effect- 
ually reinforced  the  selflsh  motives 
which  inclined  men  to  shrink  from 
the  immediate  danger  of  resistance, 
that  there  resulted  that  &tal  guilt 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  evil  in  France — ^the  guilt  of 
Eesignation. 

Our  French  critics  may  tell  us 
that  we  too — and  that  very  lately 
— ^have  incfurred  this  kind  of  dis- 
grace— ^the  disgrace  of  guilty  acqui- 
escence. When  the  rioters,  some 
five  years  ago,  were  in  possession  of 
Hyde  Park,  Parliament  was  sitting, 
and  Mr  Gladstone  was  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  It  was  plainly 
incumbent  upon  him  to  stand  up  in 
his  place  and  say  that  in  the  duty 
of  maintaining  order  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  as  flimly  supported 
by  his  side  of  the  House  as  by  their 
own  accustomed  adherents.  He  re- 
mained silent — guiltily  silent ;  but 
we  imagine  that  his  error  arose  from 
an  impassioned  desire  for  the  re- 
coveiy  of  office,  and  a  consequent 
unwillingness  to  run  the  least  risk 
of  losing  popular  favour.  In  that 
view  his  delinquency  should  be 
carefully  remembered  against  him ; 
but  it  was,  after  all,  a  sin  of  ambi- 
tion, and  not  one  importing  that 
fatal  resignation  which  we  have 
ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  French. 

Whatever  counterbalancing  merits 
may  be  reckoned  in  defence  of  the 
Faith,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt 
that  this  selflsh  vice,  the  vice  of 
guilty  resignation,  is  diligently  taught 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
taught  unhappily  with  a  success 
which  does  not  attend  its  other  and 
more  moral  efforts.      What  makes 
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the  matter  worse  is,  that  people  with 
the  best  natural  dispositions  and 
the  most  lively  consciences  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  are  the  most  surely 
corrupted  and  demoralised  by  re- 
ligion thus  misapplied.  The  very 
men  who,  by  their  station,  their 
character,  and  their  natural  goodness 
of  heart,  might  seem  to  be  the  best 
qualified  to  stand  by  their  country 
in  her  hour  of  trial,  are  more  than 
all  others  exposed  to  this  moral 
palsy.  If  Hampden  had  been  a 
good  Eoman  Catholic,  he  would 
have  paid  his  ship-money. 

Considering  the  known  bravery 
of  the  French  race,  we  used  always 
to  marvel  at  the  decision  taken  by 
the  nobles  who  emigrated  .when 
threatened  by  the  dangers  of  the 
Eevolution ;  but  some  part  at  least 
of  the  required  explanation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  been  bred  up  aa  Homan 
Catholics.  It  might  have  seemed 
that,  in  their  gay  brilliant  time  at 
Yeisailles,  they  were  free  enough 
from  the  sway  of  religion ;  but  they 
were  all  men  who  had  been  piously 
taught  in  the  days  of  their  child- 
hood ;  and  when  the  hour  of  danger 
came,  the  fatal  lesson  of  resignation 
which  they  had  received  in  their 
early  days  refastened  itself  upon 
their  minds,  and  concurred  with 
their  selfish  fears  in  inducing  them 
to  shrink  from  the  duty  they  owed 
to  their  country.  Besides,  the 
brilliant  vigour  of  the  women  in 
France  has  an  incalculable  effect  in 
inspiring  the  courage  and  enterprise 
of  the  men;  and  if  the  "better 
half  "—-the  by  far  better  half— of 
the  nation  becomes  so  piously  des- 
ponding of  human  resources  as  to 
be  preparing  for  death,  there  must 
be  imminent  danger  of  a  collapse 
on  the  part  of  the  men.  When 
French  regiments  go  into  action, 


they  like  to  be  led  by  a  woman ;  * 
but  who  would  expect  great  achieve- 
ments from  the  men  of  a  Zouave 
battalion  if  the  neat-footed  vivan- 
di^re  who  so  prettily  marches  at 
their  head  were  to  begin  prematurely 
despairing  of  victory,  and  crying  out 
for  a  priest  ? 

The  working  of  this  poison — the 
poison  which  the  French  call  "  cler- 
ical"— is  exemplified  in  the  little 
book  now  before  us.  We  there  see 
the  pious  and  blamele^  '^variety" 
of  the  "grande  dame"  practising 
every  virtue,  and  coming  after  all 
to  the  scaffold  with  angelic  sweet- 
ness; no  fathers,  no  husbands,  no 
sons,  no  lovers  throwing  any  sort 
of  impediment  in  the  way  of  all 
this  oS^  murder  ;anl  by  the 
time  we  have  finished  the  volume, 
we  begin  to  understand  how  the 
divine  lesson  of  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God  may  be  taught  and 
taught  and  taught  by  priests  tUl  it 
ends  in  producing  resignation  to  the 
will  of  demons. 

llie  lives  of  both  the  Duchesse 
d'Ayen  and  the  Marquise  de  la 
Fayette  are  written  in  so  pious,  or 
rather  in  so  "  clerical,"  a  spirit,  as  to 
be  absolutely  colourless,  and  it  is 
from  their  general  tenor  rather  than 
from  any  partictdar  passage  that  we 
have  been  able  to  deduce  our  con- 
clusions. The  lives,  in  truth,  are  so 
written  that  it  would  be  more  fitting 
to  read  them  on  a  Sunday  than  to 
quote  them  on  the  other  six  days ; 
but  the  narrative  of  the  good  priest 
Carrichon  is  extremely  interesting, 
and  we  give  it  almost  entire.  We 
do  this  the  more  readily  because 
the  kind,  zealous,  devoted  man  tells 
us  how  he  was  able  to  grant  abso- 
lution under  circumstances  strange 
and  terrible. 

"The  Mardchal  de  Noailles,t  the 
Duchesse  d'Ayen  her  daughter-in-law. 


*  At  lukerman  the  2d  battalion  of  the  3d  Zouaves  went  into  the  fight  headed 
gaily  by  its  vivandi^re.    She  was  killed, 
t  She  was  by  biith  a  Cossd-Brissac.    Her  advanced  age  had  impaired  her  faculties. 
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and  the  Yicomtesse  de  Noailles  lier 
pand-daughter,  were  detained  prisonen 
in  their  own  house  from  Noveniber  1793 
till  Apiil  1794.  The  first  I  only  knew 
by  sisht,  but  was  well  acquainted 
with  uie  two  others,  whom  I  generally 
visited  once  a-week.  Tenor  and  crime 
were  increasing  together ;  victims  were 
becoming  more  numerous.  One  day,  as 
the  ladies  were  exhorting  each  other  to 
prepare  for  death,  I  said  to  them,  as 
by  fore^ht :  If  you  go  to  the  Kaffcldy 
and  if  wd  gives  me  strength  todoso^ 
I  shaU  acctmpawy  you.  They  took 
me  at  my  worcl,  and  easerly  exclaimed. 
Will  you  promise  toao  so?  For  one 
moment  I  hesitated.  Yes,  I  replied; 
and  so  that  yofu  may  easily  recognise 
mey  I  shall  wear  a  aarh-blue  coat  and 
a  red  waistcoat.  Since  then  they 
often  reminded  me  of  my  promise. 

''  In  the  month  of  Apnl  1794,  during 
Easter  week,  they  were  all  three  con- 
veyed to  the  Luxembourg.  I  had  fre- 
quent accounts  of  them  through  M. 
Qrellet,*  whose  delicate  attentions  and 
zealous  services  were  of  such  use  both 
to  them  and  to  their  children.  I  was 
often  reminded  of  my  promise.  On 
the  27th  of  June,  on  a  Monday  or  a 
Friday,  he  came  to  beg  of  me  to  fulfil 
the  engagement  I  had  taken  with  the 
Marshal  de  Mouchy  and  his  wife. 

"  I  went  to  the  *  Palais  de  Justice,' 
and  succeeded  in  entering  the  court. 
I  stood  very  near,  with  my  eyes  fixed 
upon  them,  during  a  quarter  oi  an  hour. 
M.  and  Mnie  de  Mouchy,  whom  I  had 
only  seen  once  at  their  own  house,  and 
whom  I  knew  better  than  they  knew 
me,  could  not  distinguish  me  in  the 
crowd.  God  inspired  me,  and  with  His 
help  I  did  all  I  could  for  theuL  The 
Marochal  was  singularly  edifying,  and 
prayed  aloud  with  aU  ms  heart  The 
day  before,  on  leaving  the  Luxemboing, 
he  had  said  to  those  who  had  given 
him  marks  of  sympathy : '  At  seventeen 
years  of  age  I  mounted  the  breach  for 
my  King  ;  at  seventy-seven  I  ascend 
the  scaffold  for  my  Gkxl ;  my  friends, 
I  am  not  to  be  pitied.'  I  avoid  details, 
which  would  become  interminable. 
That  day  I  thought  it  useless  to  go 
as  far  as  the  guifiotine ;  besides,  my 
courage  failed  me.  This  was  omin- 
ous for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  I 


had  made  to  their  relations,  who  were 
thrown  into  the  deepest  affliction  by 
this  catastrophe.  Tliey  had  all  been 
confined  in  the  same  prison,  and  had 
thus  been  of  great  comfort  to  each 
other. 

''On  the  22d  of  Jul^  (1794),  on  a 
Tuesday,  t  between  eight  and  ten 
o'clock  m  the  morning,  I  was  just  going 
out ;  I  heard  a  knoot  I  opened  the 
door,  and  saw  the  Noailles  children 
with  their  tutor.  The  children  were 
cheerful,  as  is  usually  the  case  at  that 
age,  but  under  their  merriment  was 
concealed  a  sadness  of  heart  caused  by 
their  recent  losses  and  by  their  fears 
for  the  future;  the  tutor  looked  sad, 
carewoin,  pale,  and  haggard :  'Let  us 
go  to  your  study,'  he  said^  '  and  leave 
the  cmldren  in  this  room.'  We  did  so. 
He  threw  himself  on  a  chair.  '  All  is 
over,  my  Mend,'  he  said ;  '  the  ladies 
are  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
I  summon  you  to  keep  your  word.  I 
shall  take  the  boys  to  Yincennee  to  see 
little  Euphdmie.^  While  in  the  wood 
I  shall  prepare  these  unfortunate 
children  for  their  terrible  loss.' 

''  Although  I  had  long  been  prepared 
for  this  news,  I  was  greatly  shocked. 
The  frightful  situation  of  the  pai«iiti^ 
of  the  children,  of  their  worthy  tutoflr, 
that  youthful  mirth  so  soon  to  be 
followed  by  such  misery ;  poor  little 
Euphemie,  then  only  four  years  old, 
all  these  thoughts  rushed  upon  my 
mind.  But  I  soon  recovered  myself, 
and  after  a  few  Questions,  and  answers 
full  of  mournful  details,  I  said  to  M. 
QreUet:  'You  must  go  now,  and  I 
must  change  my  dress.  What  a  task 
I  have  before  me !  Pray  that  God 
may  give  me  strength  to  accomplish  it.' 
We  arose,  and  found  the  chiloren  in- 
nocently amusing  themselves,  looking 
gay  and  (happy.  The  eoght  of  them, 
the  thought  of  their  unconsciousness  of 
what  they  were  so  soon  to  learn,  and 
of  the  interview  which  would  follow 
with  their  little  siBter,  rendered  the 
contrast  more  striking,  and  almost  broke 
my  heart.  Left  alone  after  their  de- 
parture, I  felt  terrified  and  exhausted. 
'  My  Qod,havepity  onthemand  on  me !' 
I  exclaimed.  I  changed  my  clothes 
and  went  to  two  or  three  places.  With 
a  heavy  load  on  my  heart,  I  turned  my 


*  Tutor  to  Alexis  and  Alfred  de  Noailles,  sons  of  the  Yicomtesse  de  Noailles. 
t  4  Thermidor.  X  Their  sister,  Mme.  de  Y^rac. 
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steps  towaids  the  'Palais  de  Justice,' 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  I  tried  to  get  in,  but  found 
it  impossible.    I  made  inauiries  of  a 

r^Tson  who  had  just  left  tne  tribunal, 
still  doubted  the  truth  of  the  news 
which  had  been  told  me.  But  the  an- 
swer destroyed  all  illusion  and  all  hope ; 
I  could  doubt  no  longer.  Once  more  I 
went  on  my  way,  and  turned  my  steps 
towaids  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine. 
What  thoughts,  what  agitation,  what 
secret  terrors  distracted  my  poor  brain ! 
I  opened  my  heart  to  a  friend  whom  I 
could  trust,  and  who,  speaking  to  me  in 
Qod's  name,  strenfithened  my  coura^. 
At  his  house  I  took  some  coffee,  which 
seemed  to  relieve  my  head. 

"Thoughtful  and  irresolute,  I  slowly 
retmced  my  steps  towards  the  '  Palais 
de  Justice,'  dreading  to  get  there,  and 
hoping  not  to  find  those  whom  I  was 
seeking.    I  arrived  before  five  o'clock. 
There  were  no  signs  of  departure.  Sick 
at  heart,  I 'ascended  the  steps  of  the 
'  Sainte  Chapelle,'  then  I  walked  into 
the  Chrande  oalle,  and  wandered  about 
I  sat  down,  I  arose  again,  but  spoke  to 
no  one.    From  time  to  time  I  cast  a 
melancholy  glance  towards  the  court- 
yard, to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of 
departure.     My  constant  thought  was 
that  in  two  hours,  perhaps  in  one,  they 
would  be  no  more.    I  cannot  say  how 
overwhelmed  I  was  by  that  idea,  which 
has  affected  me  through  life  on  all  such 
occasions,  and' they  have  only  been  too 
frequent.  While  a  prey  to  these  mourn- 
ful feelings,  never  did  an  hour  appear 
to  me  so  long  or  so  short  as  the  one 
which  elapsed  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  ontnatday.  Confiictingthou^hts 
were  incessantly  crossing   my  mmd, 
which  made  me  suddenly  pass  from  the 
illusions  of  vain  hope  to  fears,  alas ! 
too  well  founded.    At  lost  I  saw,  by  a 
movement  in  the  crowd,  that  the  prison 
door  was  on  the  point  of  being  opened. 
I  went  down  and  placed  myself  near 
the  outer  cate,  as  for  the  previous  fort- 
night it  had  become  impossible  to  enter 
the  prison  yard.    The  first  'cart  was 
filled  with  prisoners,  and  came  towards 
me.    It  was  occupied  by  eight  ladies, 
whose  demeanour  was  most  edifying. 
Of  these,  seven  were  unknown  to  me. 
The  last,  who  was  very  near  me,  was 
the  Mardchale  de  Kooilles.  A  transient 
ray  of  hope  crossed  my  mind  when  I 
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saw  that  her  daughter-in-law  and  her 
grand-daughter  were  not  with  her ;  but, 
alas !  they  were  in  the  second  cait. 

''Mme  de  Noailles  was  in  white  ;  she 
did  not  appear  more  than  twenty-four 
years  of  age  :  Mme  d'Ayen,  who  looked 
about  forty,  wore  a  dress  striped  blue 
and  white.  Six  men  got  in  after  them. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  the  respectful  dis- 
tance at  which  the  two  first  placed 
themselves,  so  as  to  leave  more  liberty 
to  the  ladies.  They  were  scarcely 
seated  when  the  mother  became  the  ob- 
ject of  that  tender  solicitude  for  which 
er  daughter  was  well  known." 

In  the  heart-rending  scene  which 
follows,  the  good  priest  was  too  far 
away  £rom  the  carts  containing  the 
victims  to  be  able  to  hear  what  they 
said  ;  but  whilst  gazing  in  his  agony 
at  the  angelic  Mme.  de  JS'oallleSy 
and  happily  catching  her  eye,  he  was 
able,  as  it  were,  to  see  her  speak, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  touching, 
or  more  tenderly  beautiful,  than  the 
words  she  seemed  to  utter.  Let  us 
add  that  those  words  lose  nothing 
by  passing  into  the  exquisite  English 
in  which  M.  de  Lasteyrie  has  trans- 
lated them.  We  may  be  unduly 
proud  of  our  language,  but  certainly 
we  imagine  that  these  words,  as 
rendered  by  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  are 
even  more  touching  than  the  ori- 
ginal French.  The  narrative  goes 
on: — 

''  I  heaiti  it  said  nearme,  'Look  at  that 
young  one,  hbw  anxious  she  aeenis !  see 
how  she  is  speaking  to  the  other  one ! ' 
For  my  port,  I  felt  as  if  I  heard  all  they 
were  saymg.  Maina,  he  is  not  there, — 
Look  again, — Nothing  escapes  Tne;  I 
assure  you,  mama^  he  is  noi  there. 

"  They  hod  evidently  forgotten  that 
I  had  sent  them  word  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  gain  admit- 
tance into  the  prison  yard.  The 
first  cart  stopped  before  me  during 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It 
moved  on ;  the  second  followed.  I 
approached  the  ladies;  they  did  not 
see  me.  I  went  again  into  the 
'Palais  de  Justice,'  and  then  a  long 
way  round,  and  stood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  '  Pont-au-Change,'  in  a 
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prominent  place.     Mme  de  Noailles 
cast  her  eyes  around  her ;  she  passed, 
and  did  not  see  me.     I  followed  the 
carts  over  the  bridge,  and  thus  kept 
near  the  ladies,  though  separated  from 
them  by  the  crowd.   Mme  de  Noailles, 
still  looking  for  me,  did  not  perceive 
me.      Mme  d'Ayen's  anxiety  became 
visible    on    her    countenance.      Her 
daughter  watched  the  crowd  with  in- 
creasing attention,  but  in  vain.    I  felt 
tempted  to  turn  back.     Have  I  not 
done  all  that  I  could  \  I  inwardly  ex- 
cliumed.    Everywhere  the  crowd  will 
be  greater ;  it  is  useless  to  go  any  fur- 
ther.   I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up 
the  attempt     Suddenly  the  sky  be- 
came overclouded,  thunder  was  heard 
in  the  distance  ;  I  made  a  fresh  effort. 
A  short  cut  brought  me  before  the 
arrival  of  the  carts  to  the  Rue  Saint- 
Antoine,   nearly     opposite     the     too 
famous    'Force.'      At  that    moment 
the  storm  broke  forth.      The   Avind 
blew   violently  ;  flashes  of  lightning 
and  claps  of  thunder  followed  in  rapid 
succession  ;  the  rain  poured  down  in 
torrents.    I  took  shelter  at  a  shop- 
door.    The  spot  is  always  present  to 
my  memory,  and  I  have  never  passed 
by  it  since  without  emotion.    In  one 
moment  the  street  was  cleared:   the 
crowd  had  taken  refuge  in  the  shops 
and  gateways.    There  was  less  order 
in  the  procession,  both  the  escort  and 
the  carts  having  quickened  their  pace. 
They  were  close  to  the  *  Petit  Saint- 
Antoine,*  and  I  was  still  undecided. 
The  first  cart  passed.    By  a  precipi- 
tate   and    involuntary    movement  I 
quitted  the  shop-door,  rushed  towards 
the  second    cart,   and    found    myself 
close  to  the  ladies.    Mme  de  Noailles 
perceived  me,  and,  smiling,  seemed  to 
say :    Thert  you  are  at  last  I    Haw 
happy  we  are  to  see  you  I    How  we 
have  looked  for  you  !   Mama,  there  he 
is  t    Mme  d'Ayen  appeared  to  revive. 
As  for  myself,  all  irresolution  vanished 
from  my  mind.    By  the  grace  of  God 
I  felt  possessed  of  extraordinary  cour- 
age.   Soaked  with  rain  and  perspira- 
tion, I  continued  to  walk  by  them. 
On  the  steps  of  the  church  of  Saiht 
Louis  I  met  a  friend  who,  filled  with 
zespect  and  attachment  for  the  ladies, 
was  endeavouring  to  give  them  the 
same    assistance.     His    countenance, 
his  attitude,  showed  what  he  felt    I 


placed  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and, 
shuddering,  said,  '  Qood  evening,  my 
dear  friend.' 

'<  The  storm  was  at  its  height    The 
wind  blew  tempestuously,  and  greatly 
annoyed  the  ladies  in  the  fii^t  cart, 
more   especially    the    Mar6chale    de 
Noailles.    With  her  hands  tied  behind 
her,  with  no  supix)rt  for  her  back,  she 
tottered  on  the  wretched  plank  upon 
which  she  was  placed.    Her  large  cap 
fell  back  and  exposed  to  view  some 
grey  hairs.    Immediately,  a  number 
of  ipeople,  w^ho  were  ^thered  there 
notwitnstanding  the  ram,  having  re- 
cognised her,  she  became  the  sole  ob- 
lect  of  their  attention.     They  added 
by  their  insults  to  the  suffermgs  she 
was  enduring  so  patiently.    '  There  she 
is,  that  Mf^chale  who  used  to  go 
about  with  so  many  attendants,  driv- 
ing in  such  fine  coaches :  there  she  is  in 
the  cart, just  like  the  others!'    The 
shouts    continued,    the    sky  became 
darker,  the  rain  fell  heavier  still.    We 
were  close  to  the  carrefour,  preceding 
the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine.    I  went 
forward,  examined  the  spot,  and  said 
to  myself.  This  is  the  place  for  grant- 
ing them  what  they  so  much  long  for. 
"The  cart  was   going   slower.     I 
turned  towanls  the  ladies,  and  made  a 
sign  which  Mme  de  Noailles  imder- 
stood  perfectly.  Mama,  M.  Carrichon 
is  going  to   give  us  absolution,  she 
evidently   whispered.    They    piously- 
bowed    their  heads  with  a   look   of 
repentance,     contrition,     and     hope. 
Then  I  lifted  up  my  hand,  and,  with- 
out uncovexing  my  head,  pronounced 
the  form  of  al^lution,  and  the  words 
which  follow  it,  very  distinctly,  and 
with    supernatural   attention.    Never 
shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  their 
faces.    From  that  moment  the  storm 
abated,    the    rain     diminished,'  and 
seemed  only  to  have  fallen   for  the 
furtherance  of  our  wishes.    I  offered 
up  my  thanks  to  God,  and  so  did,  1 
am  sure,  these  pious  women.    Their 
exterior  appearance  spoke  contentment, 
security,  and  joy." 

Here,  then,  was  absolution  not 
preceded  by  any  confession  which 
can  be  called  "  auricular,"  and  given, 
besides,  by  the  priest  whilst  stand- 
ing dbguised  in  a  crowd;  but  wo 
believe  it  is  not  doubted  in  the 
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Eoman  Catholic  Churcli  that  the 
deviation  from  the  usual  practice 
had  a  sound  warrant  in  the  necessity 
of  the  case^  and  that  the  ahsolution 
was  yalid.    The  narratiye  goes  on : — 

"As  we  advanced  through  the 
*  Faubourg/  the  rain  liavin^  ceased, 
a  curious  multitude  again  lined  the 
two  sides  of  the  street,  insulting  the 
ladies  in  the  first  cart,  hut  above  all 
the  Mar^hale.  Nothing  was  said  to 
the  others.  I  sometimes  walked  bjr 
the  side  of  the  carts,  and  sometimes 
preceded  them. 

**  At  last  we  reached  the  fatal  spot 
I  Cannot  describe  what  I  felt  What 
a  moment !  Wliat  a  Bet)aration ! 
What  an  affliction  for  the  children, 
husbands,  sisters,  relations,  and  friends 
who  are  to  survive  those  beloved  ones 
in  this  valley  of  tears !  There  they 
are  before  me  full  of  health,  and  in  one 
moment  I  shall  see  them  no  more. 
What  anguish  !  yet  not  without  deep 
consolation  at  beholding  them  so  re- 
mgned. 

''  We  come  in  sight  of  the  scaffold. 
The  carts  stopped,  and  were  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  the  soldiers. 
A  ring  of  numerous  spectators  was 
soon  lormed,  most  of  whom  were 
laughing  and  amusing  themselves  at 
the  horrible  sight  It  was  dreadful 
to  be  amongst  them ! 

**  While  the  executioner  and  his  two 
assistants  were  helping  the  prisoners 
out  of  the  first  cart,  Mme  de  ^oailles's 
eyes  souj^t  for  me  in  the  crowd.  She 
caught  sight  of  me.  What  a  wonder- 
ful expression  there  was  in  those 
looks !  Sometimes  raised  towards 
heaven,  sometimes  lowered  towards 
earth ;  her  eyes,  so  animated,  so  gentle, 
BO  expressive,  so  heavenly,  were  often 
fixed  on  me  in  a  manner  which  would 
have  attracted  notice  if  those  around 
me  had  had  time  for  observation.  I 
pulled  my  hat  over  my  eyes  without 
taking  them  off  her.  I  Ifelt  as  if  I 
could  hear  her  say.  Our  sacrifice  is 
accomplished  !  We  have  tJie^rm  and 
comforting  hope  that  a  merciftU  God 
is  calling  us  to  Him.  How  vMny  dear 
to  us  we  leave  behind!  hut  we  shall 
forget  no  one.  Farewdl  to  them,  and 
thanks  to  you/  Jesus  Christ,  who 
died  for  us,  is  our  strength.  May  we 


die  in  Him  I    Farewell.    May  we  all 
meet  again  in  heaven  1 

"  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  animation  and  fervour  of  those 
signs,  the  eloquence  of  which  was  so 
touching  that  the  bystanders  ex- 
claimed :  *  Oh !  that  young  woman, 
how  happy  she  seems,  how  she  looks 
up  to  heaven,  how  she  is  praying ! 
But  what  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  *  And 
then,  on  second  thoughts:  'Oh!  the 
rascals,  the  bigots ! ' 

"  The  mother  and  daughter  took  a 
last  farewell  of  each  other  and  descended 
from  the  cart.  As  for  me,  the  outer 
world  disappeared  for  a  moment  At 
once  broken-hearted  and  comforted,  I 
could  only  return  tlumks  to  God  for 
not  having  waited  for  this  moment  to 
give  them  absolution ;  or,  which  would 
have  been  still  worse,  delayed  it  till 
they  had  ascended  the  scaffold.  We 
could  not  have  joined  in  prayer  while 
I  gave,  and  they  received,  this  great 
blessing,  as  we  hod  been  enabled  to  do 
in  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
possible  at  such  a  time.  I  left  the  spot 
where  I  was  standing,  and  went  over 
to  the  other  side,  while  the  victims 
were  getting  out.  I  found  myself 
opposite  the  wooden  steps  which 
led  to  the  scaffold.  An  ola  man,  toll 
and  straight,  with  white  hair  and  a 
good-natured  countenance,  was  leaning 
against  it  I  was  told  he  was  a 
fermier-^k^nJeral.  Near  him  stood  a 
very  edifying  lady,  whom  I  did  not 
know.  Then  came  the  Mar^hale  de 
Nooilles,  exactly  opposite  me,  dressed 
in  black,  for  she  was  still  in  mourning 
for  her  husband.  She  was  sitting  on  a 
block  of  wood  or  stone  which  happened 
to  be  there,  her  lazye  eyes  fixed  with  a 
vacant  look.  I  had  not  omitted  to  do 
for  her  what  I  had  done  for  so  many^ 
and  in  particular  for  the  Mar^chal  and 
Mardchale  de  Mouchy.  All  the  othera 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  looking 
towards  the  Fauboun;  Saint- Antoine. 
From  where  I  stood  I  could  oidv  per- 
ceive Mme  d'Ayen,  whose  attitude  and 
countenance  expressed  the  most  sub- 
lime, unaffectea,  and  devout  resigna- 
tion. She  seemed  only  occupied  with 
the  sacrifice  she  was  a1x>ut  to  make  to 
God,  through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour, 
His  divine  Son.  She  looked  as  she  was. 
wont  to  do  when  she  had  the  happiness 
of  approaching  the  altar  for  holy  com- 
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munioiL  I  shall  never  forget  the  im- 
pression she  made  on  me  at  that 
moment  It  is  often  in  my  thoughts. 
God  grant  that  I  may  profit  by  it ! 

''The  Mardchale de  r^oailles  was  the 
third  person  who  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold. The  upper  part  of  her  dress  had 
to  be  cut  away  in  order  to  uncover  her 
throat.  I  was  impatient  to  leave  the 
place,  but  yet  I  wished  to  drink  the 
cup  of  bitterness  to  the  dreg^,  and  to 
keep  my  promise,  as  Qod  was  giving 
me  strength  to  do  so,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  shuddering  horror. 
Six  ladies  followed.  Mme  d'Ayen 
was  the  tenth.  How  happy  she 
seemed  to  die  before  her  daughter ! 
The  executioner  tore  off  her  cap.  As 
it  was  fastened  by  a  pin  which  he  had 
foxgotten  to  remove,  he  pulled  her 
hair  violently,  and  the  pain  he  caused 
was  visible  on  her  countenance. 

**  The  mother  disappeared,  the  daugh- 
ter took  her  place.  What  a  sight  to 
behold  that  young  creature,  all  in 
white,  looking  still  younger  than  she 
really  was,  like  a  gentle  lamb  going  to 
the  slaughter !  I  fancied  I  was  wit- 
nessing tiie  martyrdom  of  one  of  the 
young  viigins  or  holy  women  whom 
we  read  of  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  What  had  happened  to  the 
mother  also  happened  to  her:  the 
same  pain  in  the  removal  of  her  cap, 
then  the  same  composure  and  the 
same  death.  Oh !  the  abundant  crim- 
son stream  that  gushed  from  the  head 


and  neck !    How  happy  she  is  now !  I* 
thought,  as  her  body  was  thrown  into 
the  mghtful  coffin. 

"  May  Almighty  Qod  in  His  mercy 
bestow  on  the  members  of  that  family 
all  the  blessings  which  I  ask,  and 
entreat  them  to  ask  for  mine  !  May 
we  all  be  saved  with  those  who  have 
gone  before  us  to  that  happy  dwelling 
where  revolutions  are  unknown — to 
that  abode  which,  according  to  the 
words  of  Saint  Augustine,  has  Truth 
for  its  Eling,  Charity  for  its  law,  and 
will  endure  for  Eternity  1 " 

The  moral  we  draw  is,  that  neither 
men  nor  women  should  be  brought 
by  priests  or  deacons  into  that  state 
of  mind  which  fits  them  to  be 
trampled  upon  without  resistance. 
Charlotte  Corday  was  the  superb 
exception ;  but  in  general,  both  by 
nature  and  habit,  the  Frenchman 
has  always  been  but  too  well  in- 
clined to  meet  the  approaches  of 
tyranny  with  a  shrug  and  "que 
Toulez  vousl"  and  it  seems  per- 
verse in  the  extreme  to  aggravate 
this  baneful  weakness  by  applying 
to  those  who  were  only  "  victims," 
the  grand  appellation  of  "  martyrs," 
and  confusing  the  idea  of  sub- 
mission to  Heaven  with  that  of 
submission  to  scoundrels. 
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Thebb  is  a  country  whose  written 
history  stretches  in  an  iminterrupted 
tale  over  2532  years ;  whose  sover- 
eigns have  formed  one  unbroken 
dynasty  since  660  b.c.  ;  whose  first 
ruler,  of  the  still-reigning  family, 
was  contemporary  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Tullus  Hostilius ;  whose 
present  Emperor  is  the  122d  of  his 
race;  whose  principleiB  of  action 
have  remained  virtually  unchanged 
for  five-and-twenty  centuries. 

That  country  is  Japan. 

Even  if  it  possessed  no  other 
merit  than  this  extraordinary  an- 
tiquity, such  a  country  would  de- 
serve to  be  looked  at  with  attention; 
but  the  manners  and  the  character 
of  its  people  are  almost  more  striking 
than  its  ancient  lineage ;  while  the 
interest  of  the  subject  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  strange  fetct  that, 
after  resolutely  shutting  itself  out 
from  all  contact  with  the  world, 
this  country  is  now  suddenly  aban- 
doning its  traditions,  is  seeking  to 
change  its  whole  condition,  is  striv- 
ing to  adopt  European  laws  and 
habits,  and  to  take  a  place  amongst 
the  nations.  A  great  Embassy,  in- 
cluding some  of  thQ  most  illustriotis 
of  its  nobles,  has  just  landed  in 
England,  with  the  object  of  study- 
ing the  elements  of  Western  civil- 
isation, and  of  applying  them  on  its 
return.  A  sketch  of  the  present 
condition  of  Japan  may  therefore 
be  somewhat  useful  at  this  mo- 
ment 

But  in  order  to  understand  the 
situation  as  it  now  is,  it  is  essential 
to  trace  its  growth,  and  to  indicate 
the  causes  which  have  produced  it ; 
for  that  purpose  the  main  features 
of  the  history  of  this  curious  nation 
must  be  roughly  recalled  to  memory. 

The  Empire  of  Japan  was  de- 
^nitely  established  more  than  six 


hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era  by  Zen  Mou,  who,  as  is  shown 
by  his  first  title  of  "  Lord  of  the 
Narrow  Country,"  was  originally 
the  petty  chieftain  of  a  mountain 
valley.  It  was  he  who  founded  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mikados,  and  who 
invented  the  ingenious  systeiif  of 
their  deification  after  death,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  religion  of 
Sinto,  or  the  Kamis,  has  been  so 
powerful  an  agent  in  maintaining 
intact  the  prestige  of  his  descendants. 
His  successors  seem  to  have  had  to 
do  a  vast  deal  of  fighting,  and 
though  their  half-sacred  character 
generally  prevented  them  from  ap- 
pearing personally  in  the  field,  their 
generals  had  plenty  of  occupation 
during  some  two  thousand  years; 
the  reason  being  that  their  subjects, 
though  strictly  loyal,  were  particu- 
larly riotous,  and  indulged  them- 
selves in  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
local  wars  of  the  most  varied  kind. 
The  majority  of  the  Mikados  during 
this  long  i>eriod  have  not  left  much 
mark  in  history,  but  some  few  of 
them  were  able  statesmen  and  great 
rulers :  the  long  catalogue  of  their 
doings  offers,  however,  but  little 
interest,  until  about  six  hundred 
years  ago.  All  that  is  worth  notic- 
ing in  the  interval  is  that  the 
Mikados  were  very  long-lived ;  that 
in  85  B.O.  the  Emperor  of  that  day 
conferred  on  one  of  his  sons  the 
title  of  Shiogun  or  Greneralissimo, 
and  thereby  unconsciously  prepared 
the  way  for  the  extinction  of  the 
power  of  his  family  thirteen  cen- 
turies afterwards ;  that  one  Buretz^ 
who  reigned  about  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  carried  cruelty  to  a 
height  which  it  has  rarely  attained 
elsewhere,  even  amongst  the  most 
inventive  torturers;  for  when  he 
had  grown  tired  of  the  insufficient 
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satififaction  of  cutting  his  courtiers 
into  small  pieces,  and  of  dissecting 
them  alive,  he  conceived  the  new 
amusement  of  making  them  climb 
to  the  top  of  tall  trees,  which  he 
forthwith  cut  down  under  them; 
that  the  introduction  of  Buddhism, 
towards  the  year  700,  supplied  a 
series  of  new  motives  for  carrying  on 
fighting,  the  partisans  of  the  new 
fiuth  disagreeing  violently  with  the 
Siiftoists,  and  of  course  settling  their 
disputes  by  battle;  and  that  the 
books  of  Confucius  were  imported 
at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  but 
seemingly  without  producing  any 
special  quarrels. 

But  when  the  twelfth  century  be- 
gan, new  circumstances  had  arisen, 
and  new  events  occurred,  of  a  really 
important  nature.  Incessant  fight- 
ing, and  the  disorders  consequent 
upon  it,  had  slowly  developed  the 
separate  power  of  the  Daimios  or 
local  nobles,  who  by  degrees  had 
grown  to  be  virtually  independent 
of  the  Mikado.  They  still  remained 
under  his  nominal  command — ^they 
paid  him  tribute,  and  received  from 
liim  investiture ;  but  in  reality  they 
had  each  of  them  acquired  royal 
rights  in  their  respective  provinces. 
They  made  war  on  their  own  ac- 
count, administered  justice  in  their 
own  names,  coined  money,  levied 
taxes,  and  had  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  population  of  their 
district,  which  reverently  called 
them  the  ''Lords  of  our  heads." 
The  Mikado  of  the  period,  Koniei, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  all  this 
rioting,  and  to  re-establish  unity  of 
government  With  that  object  he 
collected  a  large  army,  gave  the 
direction  of  it  to  h&  General,  Yori- 
tomo,  and  told  him  to  crush  out 
the  local  chieftains.  Yoritomo  went 
to  work  to  do  it,  but  not  quite  as 
Koniei  wished.  He  allied  himself 
with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Dai- 
mios, upset  the  rest,  reorganised 
them  all  into  a  regular  feudality, 


and  ended  by  getting  himself  ap- 
pointed Shiogun,  annexing,  for  the 
first  time,  to  that  purely  military 
office  the  entire  direction  of  the 
civil  and  political  affairs  of  the 
country,  and  declaring  that  the 
separate  power  which  he  thus  as- 
sumed was  hereditary  in  his  fiimily. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  what  we 
erroneously  call  the  Temporal  Em- 
perors of  Japan.  The  party  of  the 
Mikado,  of  course,  objected  to  this 
usurpation,  and  fought  bravely 
against  the  new  self -constituted 
government.  Torrents  of  blood 
were  shed,  savage  cruelties  were 
perpetrated;  but  in  the  long-run, 
after  several  generations  had  been 
slaughtered,  the  power  of  the  Shio- 
guns  became  definitive  and  undis- 
puted. Still,  notwithstanding  their 
success,  they  never  seem  to  have 
thought  of  actually  suppressing  the 
Mikado;  on  the  contrary,  they 
reigned  solely  in  his  name  and  for 
his  account  The  divine  nature  of 
the  imperial  race,  the  long  duration 
of  its  dynasty,  had  so  attached  the 
nation  to  it  that  any  attack  upon 
the  person  of  the  Mikados  was  im- 
practicable. They  preserved  the 
title,  the  pomp,  and  the  appearances 
of  supreme  royalty,  with  the  power 
of  investiture  of  both  Shioguns  and 
Daimios ;  they  continued  to  be  the 
fountain  of  honour,  and  they  re- 
tained a  distinct  right  of  veto  over 
the  Shiogun's  acts.  It  is,  however, 
an  error  to  suppose  that  they  be- 
came spiritual  chie&  or  pontiffs. 
They  never  exercised  or  possessed 
any  theocratic  powers.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  nominally  the  sole 
temporal  emperors  of  Japan,  though 
they  were  pensioned  by  the  Shio- 
gun, and  had  scarcely  any  practical 
authority.  In  order  to  prevent  col- 
lisions, tibe  Mikado  and  the  Shio- 
gun wisely  determined  to  live  apart* 
The  former  took  his  residence  at 
Miako)  while  the  latter  went  to 
Yedo,  three  hundred  miles  away. 
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He  had,  however,  to  make  a  jour- 
ney to  Miako  once  a-year,  to  do 
homage  to  his  superior. 

This  new  organisation  did  not 
work  quite  smoothly.  The  descend- 
ants of  Yoritomo  did  not  manage  to 
keep  the  sort  of  throne  which  he 
had  estahlished  for  them.  They 
were  turned  out  hy  new  rehellions, 
and  their  place  was  occupied  suc- 
<;e8sively  by  a  variety  of  adventur- 
ers, none  of  Avhom  have  left  a  name 
excepting  Oda  JS'ovunaga  and  Taiko 
Pideyos.  The  latter,  who  was  at 
first  an  apothecary's  apprentice,  and 
became  Shiogun  in  1590,  grew  to 
be  so  powerful  that  he  was  able  to 
Ueckre  war  on  China,  to  land  in 
the  Corea  with  160,000  men,  and 
to  beat  the  Chinese  armies  in  every 
encounter  during  several  years.  His 
son  was  dispossessed  by  lyeyas, 
(who  had  been  the  intimate  friend 
of  Taiko),  and  he  at  last  founded 
41  permanent  succession.  His  de- 
scendants reigned  at  Yedo  until 
the  suppression  of  the  separate 
government  of  the  Shiogun  in 
1868.  It  should  be  observed  that 
since  1853  the  Shiogun  has  been 
called  Taicoon  by  Europeans. 

From  the  time  of  lyeyas  no  more 
civil  wars  took  place.  The  interest 
of  Japanese  history  thenceforth  lies 
in  the  relations  which  commenced 
between  Japan  and  Europe. 

Europe  first  heard  of  the  existence 
of  Japan  from  Marco  Polo,  who 
alluded  to  it  in  the  story  of  his  tra- 
vels by  the  name  of  Zipangu,  and 
gave  a  short  description  of  it  from 
what  he  gathered  from  the  Chinese. 
The  Portuguese  became  aware,  after 
their  settlement  in  India,  that  Zi- 
pangu was  a  land  lying  to  the  east 
of  China,  that  it  was  therefore  called 
Jih-pon,  or  "  Sun  Source,"  and  that 
it  was  rich  in  precious  metals,  silk, 
and  other  valuable  productions.  But 
ihey  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
attempt  to  get  there ;  and  it  was  not 
tiU  1543  that  three  Portuguese  sailors 
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landed  on  the  Jaj^anese  coast  by  ac- 
cident, a  tempest  having  blown  them 
thither,  as  they  were  on  their  way 
from  Siam  to  Northern  China  in  a 
junk.  They  were  very  well  received 
by  the  Daimio  of  the  locality — 
mainly,  however,  because  one  of 
them  possessed  an  arquebus,  and  as- 
tonished the  chieftain  by  his  shoot- 
ing— and  after  a  stay  of  some  dura- 
tion, were  allowed  to  leave,  and 
got  back  to  Goa  with  the  story  of 
their  adventures,  and  of  the  wonder- 
ful country  they  had  discovered. 
The  Portuguese  traders  in  the  Eastern 
seas  immediately  opened  up  dealings 
with  the  new  land ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards, in  1549,  St  Francis  Xavier 
went  there  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Jesuit  missions.  Trade  and 
conversions  prospered  rapidly  and 
simultaneously :  the  Japanese  show- 
ed, it  is  true,  a  good  deal  of  hesita- 
tion and  some  ill-will  on  both  sub- 
jects; but  the  Portuguese,  both  priests 
and  merchants,  were  men  of  energy ; 
they  pushed  resolutely  onwards,  bap- 
tising, and  building  churches  on  the 
one  hand,  selling  goods  and  making 
huge  profits  on  the  other. 

It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  the 
Japanese  should  have  stood  all  this, 
especudly  aa  from  the  very  first 
there  was  a  large  and  powerful  party 
amongst  them  whose  sole  desire  was 
to  at  once  drive  the  Portuguese  into 
the  sea.  If  they  did  not  realise  that 
desire,  it  was  because  their  instinc- 
tive hatred  and  mistrust  of  foreigners 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  become  a 
fixed  principle  of  action,  and  also 
because  the  Portuguese  of  that  epoch 
were  not  men  to  be  easily  beaten 
off.  The  missionaries  were  worthy 
successors  of  the  ^reat  Apostle  of 
the  Indies;  the  mariners  and  the 
merchants  had  in  them  something 
of  the  blood  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro, 
and  may  even  have  indulged  the 
dream  of  imitating  those  conquerors. 
For  these  reasons  they  got  on  well 
at  first;    converts  to  Christianity 
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were  counted  by  thousands;  pro- 
fitSy  represented  by  the  exportation 
of  precious  metals,  were  counted  by 
millions.  But  Japan  was  further 
off  than  Mexico  or  Peru,  and  the 
Japanese  were  a  very  different  race 
from  the  subjects  of  Montezuma  and 
Atahualpa;  the  Portuguese  possessed 
no  force  to  back  up  their  projects ; 
the  Japanese  gradually  got  out  of 
temper ;  and  s^r  some  fifty  years 
of  admirable  success,  both  in  trade 
and  preaching,  signs  of  hostility  be- 
gan to  appear.  Decrees  were  issued 
against  the  Christian  religion ;  edicts 
were  made  against  all  foreigners; 
both  were  capriciously  withdrawn, 
and  then  once  more  set  in  force; 
converts  were  put  to  death,  and 
churches  were  destroyed.  Then 
came  another  period  of  relative 
calm.  At  last,  in  1624,  out  broke 
the  final  storm;  Christianity  was 
suppressed  by  law,  the  ports  were 
closed,  strangers  were  ordered  off, 
and  an  almost  universal  murder- 
ing of  converts  and  priests  took 
place,  with  attendant  cruelties  of  the 
most  hideous  kind.  The  Portuguese 
resisted  as  they  could,  and  hung 
in  their  vessels  about  the  coast, 
seeking  still  to  trade;  but  in  1638 
sterner  measures  were  adopted,  and 
what  remained  of  Christians  or  Por- 
tuguese were  swept  away  for  good. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the 
English,  the  Spaniai^s,  and  the 
Dutch  had  made  attempts  to  get  a 
share  of  the  newly-opened  trade,  but 
thePortuguesemanaged  to  keep  them 
almost  out  of  it  as  long  as  they  held 
their  ground.  When,  however,  they 
were  driven  o%  the  Dutch,  who  had 
been  dealing  in  a  trifling  way  since 
1609,  managed  most  cleverly  to  get 
in.  They  contrived  to  make  the 
Japanese  understand  that  they  were 
Protestants,  that  they  had  conse- 
quently no  kind  of  religious  interest 
to  serve,  and  therefore  were  not 
dangerous  in  that  respect:  they 
urged  that  certain  European  pro- 
ducts had  become  necessary  to  Japan, 


and  must  be  supplied  by  some  one ; 
and  finally,  after  long  patience  and 
much  hmniliation,  they  obtained 
permission  to  establish  and  maintain 
one  factory  on  an  island  in  the  har- 
bour of  Nagasaki.  From  that  mo- 
ment they  alone  possessed  the  right 
of  trading  with  Japan,  and  immense- 
ly lucrative  their  commerce  was  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  It 
dwindled  down  at  last  to  one  ship 
a-year,  and  almost  ceased  to  be  of 
any  pecuniary  value ;  but  it  was  kept 
up  as  a  Dutch  monopoly  until  1854. 
Prom  1638  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment resolutely  refused  to  allow  any 
foreign  vessel  to  touch  at  its  ports 
under  any  pretext,  and  prohibited 
the  slightest  intercourse  between 
foreigners  and  its  own  subjects.  So 
pitilessly  was  this  latter  law  applied, 
that  even  Japanese  sailors  who  were 
wrecked  on  the  Eussian  or  other 
neighbouring  shores  were  not  per- 
mitted to  go  home  again  without 
great  difficulty,  nor  until  after  much 
purification.  The  haK-dozen  Dutch- . 
men  who  managed  the  factory  at 
Nagasaki  were  kept  locked  up  in 
their  little  island  of  Decima,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  the  mainland,  ex- 
cepting once. in  every  four  years, 
when  their  manager  had  to  visit 
Yedo  to  do  homage  to  the  Shiogun. 
The  occasional  attempts  which  were 
made  by  European  war  or  trading 
ships  to  open  communications  on 
the  coast  were  persistently  repeUed, 
by  force  if  necessary :  the  closing  of 
Japan  against  the  outer  world  was 
absolute  and  complete.  Time  in  no 
way  weakened  the  conviction  that 
the  safetyandthehonourof  the  coun- 
try depended  on  its  isolation ;  even 
so  recently  as  the  year  1843,  a  new 
edict  confirming  the  old  principle 
was  promulgated,  and  was  handed 
to  the  Dutch  for  transmission  to 
the  European  powers,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  growing  visits  of 
unwelcome  ships.  This  edict  said : 
''  Shipwrecked  persons  of  the  Japan* 
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ese  nation  must .  not  be  brought 
back  to  their  country  otherwise  than 
in  Dutch  or  Chinese  vessels;  for 
in  case  these  shipwrecked  persons 
shall  be  brought  back  in  the  ships 
of  other  nations,  they  will  not  be 
received.  Considering  the  express 
prohibition,  even  to  Japanese  sub- 
jects, to  explore  or  make  examina- 
tion of  the  coasts  or  islands  of  the 
empire,  this  prohibition,  for  greater 
reasons,  is  extended  to  foreigners." 
This  decree  supplies  evidence  enough 
that  the  old  theories  and  convictions 
were  still  preponderant,  and  were 
likely,  so  far  as  apparent  probabOi- 
ties  could  be  judged,  to  remain  in 
force  indefinitely.  The  opium  war 
between  England  and  China,  the 
nature  and  objects  of  which  were 
thoroughly  known  and  understood 
by  the  Japanese,  was  an  event  not 
calculated  to  encourage  them  to  re- 
open intercourse  with  foreigners. 

So  things  went  on  until  1853, 
when,  after  one  or  two  ineffectual 
attempts  to  open  up  communication, 
a  squadron  of  United  States  war 
vessels  steamed  one  day  into  the 
harbour  of  Yokohama ;  and  Commo- 
dore Perry,  who  commanded  it,  in- 
formed the  astounded  governor  that 
he  had  come  to  make  a  treaty.  The 
local  authorities  instantly  ordered 
him  to  sea,  and  said  they  would 
bum  his  ships  if  he  did  not  go. 
The  Commodore  replied  "Try;" 
but  they  did  not  try.  Yankee  cool- 
ness was  too  much  for  Japanese 
resistance,  when  put  really  to  the 
test.  So  negotiations  were  set  going : 
a  letter  to  the  Mikado,  which  the 
Commodore  had  brought  from  Pre- 
sident Eillmore,  was  sent  up  to 
Miako,  and  the  Americans  agreed 
to  come  back  in  a  few  months  for 
an  answer.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
following  spring  the  Commodore 
returned ;  he  wanted  a  treaty,  and 
would  not  go  away  without  one; 
the  Shiogun  got  frightened,  and 
gave  in.  On  Slst  March  1854  Uie  ex- 
torted document  was  signedi  and 


Japan  was  once  more  opened,  after 
216  years  of  absolute  isolation. 

The  other  powers  imitated  some- 
what negligently  the  example  set  to 
them  by  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  till  1858  that  Lord  Elgin, 
on  a  chance  visit  to  Japan,  thought 
he  might  as  well  profit  by  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  treaty  for 
England,  though  he  had  no  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject.  All  the  Eu- 
ropean countries  (excepting  Greece 
and  Turkey)  slowly  and  successively 
followed  on.  The  Shiogun's  gov- 
ernment ceased  all  resistance  (Euro- 
pean war-sliips  looked  so  strong); 
the  three  ports  which  had  been  open- 
ed to  the  Americans  became  avail- 
able to  the  world ;  three  other 
ports  were  added  to  the  Hst,  and  a 
new  spoliation  of  Japan  commenced. 

The  history  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Bising  Sun  is  divisible,  as  this 
sketch  shows,  into  four  distinct 
periods :  the  first,  which  ends  with 
the  landing  of  the  Portuguese  in 
1543,  is  purely  local;  the  second, 
which  extends  from  1543  to  1638, 
includes  the  story  of  St  Francis 
Xavier,  the  trade  with  Portugal,  the 
persecutions,  and  the  final  expulsion 
of  Europeans ;  the  third,  firom  1638 
to  1854,  is  distinguished  by  the 
Dutch  monopoly  and  the  resolute 
exclusion  of  all  foreigners ;  in  the 
fourth,  since  1854,  Japan  has  once 
more  become  accessible  to  everybody. 

This  rough  outline  of  the  facts 
needs,  however,  some  commentary ; 
it  in  no  way  sufiices  by  itself  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  changes 
which  have  come  about.  And  it  is 
the  more  essential,  in' this  case,  to 
look  a  little  underneath  the  surface 
of  events,  for  the  reason  that  there 
never  has  been  a  country  in  which 
sentiments  and  emotions  have  exer- 
cised greater  influence  than  in  Japan, 
or  where  the  connection  between  the 
feelings  and  the  history  of  a  nation 
has  been  more  complete. 

When  the  Portuguese  first  saw 
the  Japanese,  and  tried  to  form  an 
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estliuate  of  their  character,  they 
found  them  to  be — ^what  they  pi*©- 
bably  always  had  been,  and  certainly 
still  were  until  a  few  years  ago— a 
people  of  great  qualities  and  exag- 
gerated defects.  They  were  honest, 
ingeniou3,courteous,  clean,  andfhigal, 
animated  by  a  strong  love  of  know- 
ledge, endowed  with  a  wonderful 
capacity  of  imitation,  with  deep 
self-respect,  and  with  a  sentiment 
of  personal  honour  far  beyond  what 
any  other  race  has  ever  reached. 
But  they  were  proud,  absolute,  re- 
vengeful, profoundly  suspicious,  he- 
sitating and  mistrustful,  and,  in  the 
lower  classes,  openly  and  radically 
immoraL  Their  organisation  was 
purely  military ;  war  was  the  only 
occupation  (with  the  exception  of 
the  priesthood)  which  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  man :  agriculture 
was  left  to  serfs,  while  commerce 
was  regarded  as  degrading.  The 
fighting  classes,  which,  in  &ct,  con- 
stituted the  only  active  element  of 
the  population,  had  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  trade,  and  the  entire 
people  were  deficient  in  the  commer- 
cial aptitudes  which  so  particu- 
larly distinguish  the  neighbouring 
Chinese.  The  Portuguese  at  once 
detected  this  latter  insufficency,  and 
unscrupulously  made  the  most  enor^ 
mous  profits  out  of  their  defenceless 
prey.  The  Japanese  were  helpless 
in  dieir  hands;  they  had  never  dealt 
with  foreigners,  and  had,  conse- 
quently, no  idea  of  the  price  of  any 
object  beyond  their  own  island 
shores*  Th6  Portuguese  brought 
them,  for  the  first  time,  European 
products  ;  and  as  there  was  at  that 
period  scarcely  anything  to  export 
in  return,  payment  was  effected 
almost  entirely  in  gold  and  silver 
calculated  far  under  their  Euro- 
pean value.  As  the  precious  met- 
als thus  obtained  were  immediately 
shipped  away,  gold  and  silver  be- 
came scarce  in  the  districts  round 
the  ports ;  edicts  were  issued,  pro- 


hibiting their  exit  from  the  country, 
and  the  Portuguese  and  all  other 
foreigners  began  to  be  regarded  as 
despoilers  of  Japan.  It  is  difficult 
to  form  any  reliable  opinion  as  to 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  was 
thus  removed,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Portu- 
guese alone,  during  their  ninety 
years  of  trade,  must  have  carried 
away  at  least  forty  millions  sterling ; 
while  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  went 
so  far  as  to  estimate  the  total  sum 
which,  in  his  day,  Europe  had  ex- 
tracted from  Japan,  at  the  enormous 
figure  of  two  hundred  millions,  the 
greater  part  of  which  had  gone  to 
Holland.  To  the  hostility  which 
all  this  provoked  was  superadded 
the  animosity  which  grew  up,  on 
political  grounds,  against  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries.  The  two  causes 
together  gradually  brought  about  a 
hatred  of  the  intensest  kind  against 
Europeans,  and  provoked  the  san- 
guinary explosion  of  1624. 

So  iBX  there  was  an  apparent  mo- 
tive, an  intelligible  reason,  for  the 
decision  of  the  Japanese  to  shut 
out  foreigners;  but  it  is  at  first 
sight  less  easy  to  comprehend  that 
such  a  measure,  instead  of  being 
purely  temporary,  should  have  be- 
come permanent  and  durable.  That 
they  should  have  violently  protected 
themselves  against  the  abominable 
robbery  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, was  legitimate  and  proper; 
that  they  should  have  expelled  the 
priests  whose  teaching  put  in  danger 
the  maintenance  of  their  political 
institutions,  was  natural  enough  in 
their  then  condition  of  mind  and 
habits ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, without  some  additional  ex- 
planations, why  so  intelligent  and 
60  self-confident  a  race  should 
have  kept  up  absolute  seclusion 
during  more  than  two  hundred 
years  as  the  sole  remedy  for 
the  wrongs  which  their  first  con- 
tact with  Europeans  had  provoked. 
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and  why  no  attempt  was  ever  made 
by  them  to  examine  the  real  nature 
of  the  question,  so  as  to  discover 
means  of  dealing  with  it  more  prac- 
tical and  less  radical  than  the  her- 
metic stoppage  of  all  communication 
with  abroad.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  real  causes  of  the  prolongation 
of  this  wilful  solitude,  of  this  resol- 
ute abandonment  of  the  advantc^es 
of  intimate  connection  with  die 
world,  we  must  revert  to  the  influ- 
ence which  was  alluded  to  just 
now  —  to  feeling.  We  live  in 
Europe  in  a  political  condition 
which  excludes  feeling  from  any 
share  in  the  attitude  or  the  decisions 
of  governments ;  but  in  Japan  the 
state  was  very  different.  The  Ja- 
panese had  been  utterly  alone  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years ;  the 
constant  practice  of  unchanging 
habits,  and  the  total  absence  of  all 
means  of  comparison  with  other 
nations,  had  led  them  to  regard 
those  habits  as  the  only  ones  which 
were  worthy  of  their  race;  an  ex- 
periment of  ninety  years  of  foreign 
intercourse  had  turned  out — ^though 
it  was  on  the  smallest  scale — ^to  be 
most  damaging  to  their  material 
interests,  and  to  be  full  of  menace 
for  their  ancient  institutions;  the 
strangers  who  had  forced  them- 
selves upon  them  were,  in  their 
eyes,  both  contemptible  and  danger- 
ous —  contemptible  because  they 
came  to  trade,  dangerous  because 
they  impoverished  Japan,  and  sought 
to  implant  in  it  a  rel^on  which 
was  in  every  respect  opposed  to  the 
theory  on  which  the  maintenance 
of  the  Mikado's  power  essentially 
depended.  When  once  the  opinion 
had  sprung  up  that  there  was  no 
safety  in  intimacy  with  strangers, 
it  grew  rapidly  into  a  national  con- 
viction; it  acquired  all  the  force 
which  reaction  lends  to  unreasoned 
decisions;  it  became  a  permanent 
protest  against  any  possible  renewal 
of  the  events  which  had  produced 


it.  Hatred  of  Europeans  was  handed 
on  as  an  article  of  faith  from  gener- 
ation to  generation ;  all  classes  felt 
alike  about  it ;  a  reopening  of  com- 
munications was  regarded  as  syn- 
onymous with  the  destruction  of 
Japan.  It  was  the  strongest  case 
of  inveterate,  irradicable  prejudice 
which  history  records. 

The  intensity  of  the  conviction 
would,  however,  have  been  kept  up 
with  difficulty  if  it  had  not  been 
stimulated  by  the  peculiar  social 
organisation  to  which  Yoritomo  had 
given  a  final  form,  by  the  concen- 
tration of  all  power  and  all  example 
in  a  limited  aristocratic  caste,  com- 
posed of  a  few  hundred  nobles,  pos- 
sessed of  definite  feudal  rights,  and 
backed  up,  each  of  them,  by  a  fol- 
lowing recruited  from  the  special 
hereditary  class  of  Samurai,  *'  two- 
sworded  men,"  bom  to  fight,  and  to 
do  nothing  else.  In  a  society  so 
composed,  where  material  interest« 
had  TrirtuaUy  no  existence,  where 
personal  consideration  and  military 
reputation  were  almost  the  sole 
objects  of  ambition,  the  idea  of  in- 
dividual honour  attained  an  exag- 
geration of  development  beyond 
anything  which  modem  imagina- 
tions can  conceive.  Duelling  and 
suicide,  though  not  legalised,  were 
organised  institutions,  and  were  re- 
garded as  the  sole  possible  repara- 
tions for  the  slightest  unintentional 
discourtesy,  or  the  slightest  invol- 
untary fault.  The  result  of  all  this 
naturally  was,  that  national  opinion 
was  formed  by  the  upper  classes 
only,  and  that  that  opinion  was 
irresistible  and  carried  everything 
before  it.  There  was  no  discussion, 
no  difference  of  views — unity  of 
sentiment  was  inevitable ;  the  child 
inherited  his  opinions  £rom  his 
father;  the  lower  strata  of  popu- 
lation blindly  and  reverently  imi- 
tated their  masters.  Under  con- 
ditions such  as  these,  no  voluntary 
change  was  possible. 
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This  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  Americans  broke  in; 
and  it  seems  incredible,  to  us 
lookers-on,  that  a  brave  and  war- 
like nation,  blindly  confident  in 
its  judgment  and  its  strength,  ac- 
tuated by  prejudices  such  as  have 
been  just  described,  should  have 
supported  such  an  outrage  without 
fighting.  Even  the  Japanese  them- 
selves do  not  tmderstand  how  it 
came  about  that  they  should  have 
allowed  the  Shiogun  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  dictation  of  a  plucky 
sailor,  supported  by  three  steamers 
and  four  sloops,  and  how  the  deeply- 
rooted  traditions  of  their  nation 
should  have  been  abandoned  at  the 
very  first  contact  with  an  outside 
difficulty.  Kot  a  shot  was  fired, 
no  material  force  was  used ;  the 
Japanese  did  not  then  learn  (as 
they  did  a  few  years  afterwards) 
what  marine  artillery  is :  obstinacy 
of  purpose  was  sufficient  to  upset  a 
system  which  Japan  believed  to  be 
as  solid  and  as  durable  as  its  snow- 
topped  mountain,  Fusi-yama.  All 
this  was  done  by  the  Shiogun ;  but 
though  he  gave  way,  the  people 
did  not  accept  the  change ;  they 
looked  on  savagely  at  this  sudden 
collapse  of  one  of  their  main  prin- 
ciples of  action.  Enforced  contact 
with  the  foreigner  did  not  lead  them 
to  like  him  better ;  they  could  not, 
however,  unmake  the  treaties,  so 
they  took  refuge  in  assassination  as 
a  protest  against  their  signature. 
We  all  of  us  remember  the  murders 
of  Europeans  which  took  place  from 
time  to  time  during  the  first  ten 
years  after  1854,  and  which  the 
Government  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent, because  their  perpetrators  did 
not  regard  them  in  any  way  as 
crimes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
meritorious  acts.  The  bitter  dis- 
gust which  prevailed  throughout 
(Tstpan  was  increased  by  the  unlucky 
occurrence  of  a  bad  earthquake  t<> 
wards  the  end  of  1854,  and  by  the 


arrival  of  the  cholera  a  few  months 
later.  Both  these  events  were  of 
course  attributed  by  the  populace 
to  the  anger  of  the  gods  at  the 
desecration  of  the  soil ;  both  served, 
in  their  eyes,  as  a  new  argument 
against  the  opening  of  the  ports. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  even  in  Japan  there  was, 
as  elsewhere,  an  opposition.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  some  of  the  native  interpre- 
ters who  were  employed  for  commu- 
nication with  the  Dutch,  had  ven- 
tured to  insinuate  that  the  policy  of 
solitude  was  perhaps  not  so  wise  as 
was  imagined.  At  first  they  did 
not  dare  to  speak  out  openly,  for 
any  distinct  expression  of  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  was  impossible  ; 
and,  furthermore,  they  were  few  in 
number  and  without  influence.  But 
when  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon and  of  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  in  Europe  reached  the  Court 
of  Yedo,  the  anti-exclusion  advocates 
were  able  to  form  a  little  party,  and 
to  raise  a  whisper  that  the  time  was 
favourable  for  the  consideration  of  a 
change  of  system,  though  they  well 
knew  that  the  old  Mikado  Ck}urt 
would  not  listen  for  an  instant  to 
such  a  notion,  and  that  the  Shiogun 
was  almost  equally  opposed  to  it. 
The  "port-openers"  slowly  grew, 
however,  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  at  last  became  sufficiently  auda- 
cious to  call  the  exclusionists  "  frogs 
in  a  wellj"  this  appellation  being 
bestowed  on  them  because  their 
views  were  so  narrow  that  they 
could  see  nothing  but  the  sl^  above 
their  heads.  But  the  "  fi^gs  '*  had 
got  the  power,  and  would  not  yield ; 
and  when  the  Shiogun  at  last  let 
himself  be  beaten  by  Commodore 
Perry,  they  did  their  best  to  stimu- 
late the  indignation  of  the  popula- 
tion against  the  treaty,  little  think- 
ing that  the  rage  they  fanned  was 
destined  to  deviate  from  its  course, 
and  to  end  by  producing  an  internal 
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Tevolution  of  a  nature  which  nobodj 
foresaw.  At  the  moment  when  the 
treaties  were  signed,  the  feudal  sys- 
tem remained  apparently  in  full 
force,  both  socially  and  politically, 
without  the  slightestoutward change. 
But  a  tendency  to  try  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Shiogun  had  been  grow- 
ing up  for  years  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  loyal  Mikado  party. 
They  did  not  yet  conceive  the  idea 
of  suppressing  him  altogether,  but 
they  discussed  between  themselves 
the  measures  which  might  be  adopted 
in  order  to  restore  some  part  of  the 
reality  of  government  to  the  Mikado. 
There  are  no  written  records  of  this 
movement ;  it  was  in  great  part  im- 
fleen,  yet  it  gained  force  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  signature  of  the  Perry 
Treaty  served  as  an  occasion  to  bring 
it  suddenly  into  light.  Kot  only 
had  the  Shiogun  signed  that  treaty, 
but  he  had  done  so  without  any  ex- 
plicit permission  from  the  Mikado, 
and  had  consequently  taken  all  the 
odium  of  it  on  himself.  The  group 
which  was  in  favour  of  renewing 
intercourse  with  foreigners  was  still 
too  weak  to  lend  any  real  support 
to  him  in  his  difficulty ;  and  though 
its  members  talked  very  wisely  about 
the  necessity  of  studying  Western 
civilisation  for  the  benefit  of  Japan, 
the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  them 
to  be  listened  to.  As  years  passed  on, 
the  discontent  against  the  Shiogun 
grew  more  strong  and  deep,  while, 
by  a  singular  and  most  unexpected 
reaction,  hatred  against  foreigners 
suddenly  and  correspondingly  dimin- 
ished. The  latter  cluknge  was  brought 
about,  in  part,  by  the  two  bombard- 
ments of  Kagoshima  and  Chioshiu 
by  the  English  and  combined  fleets, 
and  by  the  sentiment  of  European 
force  in  war  and  science  which  those 
two  events  produced  in  the  Ja- 
panese mind  j  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  attribute  so  radical  a  modifica- 
tion of  national  views  to  them  alone. 
The  change  was  mainly  caused  by 


a  rapid  and  very  general  waking 
up  of  the  popidation,  in  all  its 
classes,  to  the  fact  that,  after  all, 
there  was  something  to  learn  from 
Europe,  and  that  the  elements  of 
her  strength  and  knowledge  merited 
close  examination  instead  of  ob- 
stinate repulsion.  Feeling,  in  this 
new  direction,  was  once  more  carry- 
ing Japan  away;  in  the  higher 
castes,  which  were  stronglyanimated 
by  loyalty  and  patriotism,  it  was 
renderedmore  ardent  still  by  the  wish 
which  simultaneously  jumped  into 
existence,  to  place  Japan  on  a  level 
with  the  Western  nations.  Senti- 
ment ran  away  again  with  reason ; 
and  though  argument  was  abund- 
antly employed  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  the  exact  contrary  of 
what  everybody  had  up  to  that  mo- 
ment done,  argument  was  quite  use- 
less; its  work  was  in  reality  per- 
formed by  emotion  and  by  infused 
faith.  The  desire  for  national  union 
and  national  force  grew  so  fast  and 
became  so  intense  that  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  real  cause  and  ex- 
planation of  the  suppression  of  the 
Shiogun  in  1868.  Unity  of  patriotic 
purpose  could  not  coexist  with  du- 
ality of  government ;  the  necessity 
of  one  strong  central  power  became 
distinctly  evident.  The  chief  Dai- 
mios  joined  the  Mikado,  and 
urged  him  to  suppress  the  Shi- 
ogun. There  was  some  fighting, 
but  the  Shiogun  was  wise  enough 
not  to  attempt  a  serious  resistance. 
He  accepted  the  terms  which  were 
proposed  to  him,  and  retired  calmly 
into  private  life,  as  if  he  had  not 
centuries  of  effective  royalty  be- 
hind him.  The  historical  details  of 
this  event  are  not  worth  repeating 
here,  especially  as  its  real  interest 
lies  in  its  significance  as  a  sign  of 
the  movement  of  opinion  and  of 
coming  change  in  the  entire  attitude 
of  Japan.  Its  immediate  effect 
was  not  only  to  enable  the  Mikado 
to  again  govern  in  reality,  but  also 
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to  prepare  the  way  for  a  second  and 
even  more  important  step — ^the 
suppression  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  of  the  privileges  and  power  of 
the  Daimios. 

This  radicaland  utterly  unexpected 
result  was  brought  about  by  another 
of  those  sudden  impulsive  rushes  of 
which  we  have  seen  so  many  ex- 
amples of  late  years  in  Japan :  an 
organisation  which  had  lasted  for 
many  hundred  years,  which  involved 
not  only  the  deepest  personal  in- 
terests, but  in  reality  the  whole  in- 
terior government  of  the  country, 
was  blown  away  in  three  months 
by  a  gust  of  feeling.  Four  of  the 
great  Daimios  of  the  west  took  it  in- 
to their  heads,  in  1869,  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  offer  their  rights,  their 
property,  and  their  serfs  to  the  Mika- 
do, in  order  to  strengthen  and  conso- 
lidate his  newly-acquired  authority. 
The  others  followed  this  example 
of  self-sacrificing  patriotism;  the 
Daimios  suppressed  themselves,  for 
duty's  sake,  because  it  seemed  to  be 
the  right  thing  to  do.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  advise  them,  it-  did 
not  even  say  one  word ;  they  acted 
on  their  own  account  between  them- 
selves. Not  one  of  them  attempted 
to  resist  (though  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  did  not  altogether  like  it) ;  one 
and  all  they  abandoned  to  the 
Mikado  not  only  their  feudal  priv- 
ileges and  dignities,  but,  what  is 
far  more  wonderful,  the  whole  of 
their  fortunes  too — ^all  for  the  greater 
glory  of  Japan  !  The  oldest  aristo- 
cracy in  the  world,  sitting  in  a  spe- 
cial parliament  at  Yedo,  had  the 
courage  to  decide  to  voluntarily  re- 
sign its  ancient  rights  and  its  vast 
possessions  with  the  single  object 
of  fortifying  the  government  of  its 
country,  and  of  aiding  it  to  become 
one  and  strong.  This  really  was  a 
grand  act;  history  offers  no  parallel 
to  it,  at  least  on  such  a  scale.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  military 
princes,  possessing  regal  powers,  vast 


wealth,  and  separate  armies,  abdi- 
cated, from  pure  patriotic  feeling,  the 
station  which  their  families  had  held 
for  twenty  centuries.  One  or  two  of 
them  had  revenues  which  reached  the 
almost  fabulous  amount  of  X800,00O 
a-year,  others  had  only  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  of  income;  but  large  or 
small,  their  incomes  and  their  pro- 
perty were  given  up ;  they  kept  no- 
thing for  themselves.  The  Govern- 
ment returned  to  them  one-tenth  of 
their  annual  receipts,  and  that  was  all 
that  they  preserved  of  their  previous 
splendours.  It  was,  however,  neces- 
sary to  establish  an  honorary  position 
for  these  dispossessed  suzerains  and 
their  families;  and  with  thatobject  the 
class  of  "flowery  nobility,"  which  had 
formerly  existed  in  another  shape^ 
was  re-established ;  the  ex-Daimios 
and  the  privileged  caste  of  "  Cour- 
tiers of  the  Mikado  *'  were  merged 
together  in  it ;  and  all  that  now  re- 
mains to  the  descendants  of  the 
feudal  lords  is  a  graceful  title,  and, 
in  most  cases,  an  utterly  insufficient 
income.  Neither  Louis  the  Eleventh 
nor  Eichelieu  could  have  done  the 
work  of  decapitation  more  com- 
pletely. 

For  the  moment  the  ex-Daimios 
were  furthermore  permitted  to  retain 
the  jgovemment  of  their  districts, 
as  local  functionaries  acting  in  the 
name  and  for  account  of  the  Mikado's 
Government;  but  in  August  1871 
they  were  again  called  up  to  Yedo,. 
and  were  infbrmed  that  their  services 
were  no  longer  needed,  and  that 
they  were  replaced  by  civil  prefects. 
Liberties  were  successively  granted 
to  the  lower  classes,  so  as  to  efface 
as  much  as  possible  the  old  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  of  rank,  and  to 
lift  up  the  people  to  a  sentiment 
of  its  own  dignityi  which  it  had 
never  felt  There  still  continue  to 
be  differences  between  the  nobles 
and  the  populace, — in  their  responsi- 
bility for  crimes,  for  instance,  and 
in  some  other  details ;  but  these  dif^ 
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ferences  will  shortly  be  abolished, 
and  all  Japan  \irill  become  equal  be- 
fore the  law. 

Such  is,  in  the  shortest  words,  the 
strange  history  of  this  strange  coun- 
try ;  and  this  last  is  probably  the 
strangest  of  the  phases  through 
which  it  has  passed.  A  reaction  in 
public  feeling,  of  which  no  one  could 
foresee  the  possibility,  has  suddenly 
swept  away  prejudices  and  institu- 
tions which  seemed  to  be  immov- 
able, and  has  replaced  them  by  an 
organisation  and  a  tendency  in  abso- 
lute contradiction  to  the  whole  ex- 
perience and  teaching  of  the  past. 
Japan  has  entered  on  the  new 
road  thus  opened  to  it  with  the 
eager  zeal  of  a  neophyte,  and  with 
the  impetuosity  which  is  usually  at- 
tendant on  violent  reactions.  After 
this  rough  sketch  of  the  past,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  understand 
the  present 

The  government  is  now  oi^ganised 
on  a  basis  which  is  partly  European 
and  partly  Japanese.  ThB  Mikado 
is,  theoretically,  an  absolute  sove- 
reign, who  reigns  and  governs ;  but 
the  work  of  government  is  done  for 
him  by  the  "  Great  Council,"  which 
is  divided  into  three  sections — 
Centre,  Eight,  and  Left  The  Centre 
is  composed  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
vice  Prime  Minister,  and  five  ad- 
visers. The  Left  is  made  up  ex- 
clusively of  the  Council  of  State, 
the  functions  of  which  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  French  Conseil 
d'Etat,  so  far  at  least  as  the  prepara- 
tion and  discussion  of  laws  is  con- 
cerned. The  Eight  includes  all  the 
Ministers  and  r/^-Ministers  of  the 
nine  departments  into  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  lately  been  divided. 
The  Ministers,  either  individually 
or  united  in  what  we  should  call  a 
Cabinet,  decide  all  ordinary  ques- 
tions ;  but  points  of  real  importance 
are  reserved  for  the  Great  Council, 
presided  over  by  the  Mikado.  This 
system,  which,  after  several  changes. 


assumed  its  present  form  quite  re- 
cently, has  given  practical  results  ; 
but  it  is  rather  cumbrous,  and  evi- 
dently needs  further  modification. 
A  parliament  was  formed  in  1869, 
with  deputies  selected  by  the  pro- 
vincial governments ;  it,  however, 
represented  the  former  fiefs  alone, 
the  towns  and  villages  sending  up 
no  members.  Its  functions  were 
purely  consultative,  and  in  no  way 
legislative.  It  was  of  no  use  what- 
ever, and  has  dropped  so  thoroughly 
out  of  sight  that  it  has  not  been 
caUed  together  since  the  Council 
of  State  was  organised.  The  idea 
of  trying  an  elective  parliament  is 
being  actively  discussed,  and  the 
Ministry  is  very  desirous  to  see 
it  realised ;  but  until  the  popu- 
lation has  become  sufficiently  edu- 
cated to  imderstand  what  voting 
means,  it  would  be  useless  to  appeal 
to  it  to  choose  its  delegates. 

The  local  administration  in  the 
provinces  is  in  the  hands  of  pre- 
fects, one  of  them  residing  in  each  of 
the  seventy-five  districts  into  which 
Japan  is  now  cut  up.  The  powers 
and  the  attributes  of  these  prefects 
are  far  more  extensive  than  those  of 
any  similar  functionaries  in  Europe ; 
for  not  only  do  they  govern,  but 
they  collect  taxes,  manage  the 
police,  and  sit  as  judges  civilly  and 
criminally.  There  is,  however,  a 
limit  to  their  judicial  action,  for 
they  cannot  cany  into  execution 
sentences  involving  banishment  or 
death  until  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
In  the  villages,  causes  are  pleaded 
before  subaltern  civil  officers.  All 
this,  however,  is  under  process  of 
modification. 

Four  years  have  sufficed  to  bring 
the  government  of  Japan  from  the 
anarchy  consequent  upon  a  revolu- 
tion which  changed  everything,  to 
this  forward  state  of  organisation. 
A  remarkable  result  it  is,  regarded 
as  a  whole ;  but  it  becomes  still  more 
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striking  "wben  its  i^its  are  consid- 
ered, for  then  we  get  from  theories 
to  facte,  and  the  progress  made  be- 
comes distinctly  evident 

Finance  is  naturally  the  first 
question  to  be  looked  at,  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  present 
attempt  to  Europeanise  Japan  main- 
ly hangs  upon  it.  The  Treasury 
arrangements,  however,  are  of  course 
in  a  state  of  transition,  like  all  else, 
and  it  would  be  premature  to  cri- 
tically examine  them  in  detail; 
indeed  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  any  information  at  all  about 
them  if  a  budget  for  the  current 
year — a  carefully-calculated,  serious 
budget — had  not  just  been  pre- 
pared, for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Japan.  With  this  new  aid 
we  can  try  to  appreciate  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  progress  is  to 
be  paid  for;  but  still  it  is  not  easy 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  posi- 
tion is,  for  plenty  of  points  remain 
doubtful  or  unexplained.  The  as- 
sessment and  regularisation  of  the 
revenues  handed  over  by  the  Dai- 
mios  has  been  a  ver^  intricate 
operation,  which  is  not  even  yet 
definitely  completed ;  the  basis  of 
taxation  varies  largely  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  no  official  docu- 
ments are  available  on  the  subject 
of  the  relative  composition  of  the 
local  imposts ;  the  returns  of  various 
kinds  which  have  been  published 
by  the  Government  during  the  last 
three  years  have  generally  been 
discovered  afterwards  to  be  incom- 
plete or  incorrect,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  referred  to.  For  these 
reasons  we  are  still  rather  in  the 
dark ;  but  we  have,  at  all  events, 
got  at  last  a  statement  which  we 
can  trust  so  far  as  it  goes,  which  has 
cost  months  of  patient  labour,  and 
which  hasbeen  prepared  with  infinite 
precision  and  alter  scrupulous  verifi- 
cation. It  shows  both  receipts  and 
payments  for  1872,  and  a  series  of 
detailed  explanations  are  appended  to 


it,  which  testify  the  caxe  and  caution 
of  its  compilers.  As  it  is  a  docu- 
ment unknown  either  in  Europe  or 
in  Japan,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  it 
here  in  a  condensed  form  (the  origi- 
nal is  worked  out  in  doUars,  which 
are  here  converted  into  English, 
money  at  an  exchange  of  4s.  3d.) : — 

Receipts. 

Rice,  at  4J   dollars    jxjr 

koku,  ....  £11,444,556 
Customs,  .        .        .         298,350 

Internal  revenue    (excise 

duties,  &c.),  .        .         225,675 

Miscellaneous,  .        .         260,950 

Total  of  Receipts,        £12,229,531 

Expenditure. 

Imperial  household,  .  £113,050 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affaii-s,  112,200 
Army,  ....  1,700,000 
Navy,  ....  382,500 
Colonisation  of  Yeso,  .  418,838 
Justice,    ....  16,150 

Education,       .        .        .  73,312 

Finance  department  (in- 
cluding cost  of  collect- 
ing taxesj,    .        .        .         369,962 
Public  works,  .        .        .       1,763,112 
Mimicipal  and  provincial 

governments,  .  .  1,. 386,987 
Miscellaneous,  .        .         452,412 

Cost  of  manufacturingnew 
bank-notes  and  of  estab- 
lishing the  mint,  .        .         210,375 
Pensions  to  Daimios  and 

retainera,      .        .        .      4,024,112 
Balance  of  indemnity  to 
European    Powers    on 
the  Sunonosaki  afifair,  .         318,750 
Interest  on  the  English 
loan,    ....  78,625 

Total  of  Expenditure,     £1 1,420,385 

Surplus,  £809,146. 

A  budget  which  balances  with 
such  a  surplus  is  always  a  pleasant 
spectacle ;  but  in  this  case  it  gains 
in  merit  when  it  is  looked  closely 
into,  for  the  receipts  are  estimated 
most  moderately,  while  the  outlay 
includes  a  variety  of  special  pay- 
ments which  will  not  occur  again. 
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and  whose  absence  will  increase  the 
surplus  on  following  years.  The 
rice-tax,  which  forms  nearly  the 
whole  revenue  of  Japan,  is  calcu- 
lated at  a  value  which  is  far  under 
the  average  rate  of  sales  (it  is  es- 
timated at  4^  dollars  per  koku, 
though  the  price  varies  from  5  to 
6^  dollars,  and  has  been  as  high  as 
10  dollars) ;  while  the  quantity  to 
which  it  will  apply  is  proved  to 
be  correct  by  very  elaborate  re- 
turns, which  evidently  have  been 
prepared  with  the  greatest  care 
in  each  locality.  The  estimate  of 
receipts  from  customs  and  excise 
dues  is  made  with  similar  detail  and 
precision,  and  is  likely  to  come  out 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  shown. 
The  expenditure  side  of  the  account 
comprises  £1,250,000  of  advances 
which  will  come  back  in  a  few 
months,  and  an  almost  equal  sum 
for  items  which  are  special  and  not 
annual  charges.  The  large  sum 
allowed  for  pensions  will  diminish 
every  year  by  the  deaths  of  the  recip- 
ients. Furthermore,  the  £318,000 
shown  for  the  Simonosaki  payment 
to  foreign  Powers,  though  included 
in  the  list  of  anticipated  outlay,  will 
probably  not  be  really  asked  for: 
some  of  the  Powers,  indeed,  have 
already  officially  renounced  all  claim 
to  it.  For  these  reasons  this  budget 
may  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory, 
and  as  giving  promise  of  a  bright 
financial  future  for  Japan. 

But  while  this  praise  is  fully 
merited,  so  far  as  figures  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  impossible  not  to  add 
that  the  principle  of  taxing  rice,  the 
staple  food  of  the  nation,  is  radi- 
cally false.  It  weighs  with  ex- 
treme unfairness  on  the  agricultural 
population,  for  it  absorbs  one-third 
of  the  entire  annual  crop;  and 
though  it  has  existed  for  many  cen- 
turies, the  people  have  never  grown 
accustomed  to  it,  and  regard  it  as  a 
heavy  burden.  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
though,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 


ment, it  is  a  most  tempting  impost, 
singularly  certain  and  productive, 
and  very  easy  to  get  in,  the  Ministry 
is  seriously  considering  the  means 
of  gradually  diminishing  it,  of  re- 
placing it  by  other  duties  less  ob- 
jectionable and  more  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  which  now  guides 
the  country,  and,  indeed,  of  entirely 
remodelling  the  whole  system  of 
taxation. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  Japan  is  considerably  in  debt, 
though  in  a  way  which  we  in  Europe 
do  not  quite  understand,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  practise.  She  owes 
altogether  £27,412,000,  of  which 
£15,204,000  are  represented  by 
paper  currency,  £10,412,000  are 
debts  incurred  towards  Japanese  sub- 
jects by  former  local  governments, 
and  the  balance  of  £1,796,000  is 
due  to  foreign  creditors  (the  Simo- 
nosaki indemnity  included).  The 
paper  currency  was  in  part  issued 
years  ago,  but  five-sevenths  of  it 
represent  the  cost  of  the  recent 
revolutions.  It  has  a  forced  circu- 
lation, but  the  Government  i*eceives 
it  in  payment  of  the  excise  dues, 
and  proposes  to  gradually  withdraw 
it  as  the  surplus  revenue  increases. 
Meanwhile  the  old  bank-notes  are 
being  replaced  by  very  handsome 
new  ones  which  have  just  been 
manufactured  at  Frankfort.  The 
debts  of  the  former  local  govern- 
ments are  of  three  classes,  each 
constituting  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  amount  One  of  these  cate- 
gories is  considered  as  being  in 
no  way  binding  on  the  State;  the 
second  is  to  be  repaid  at  the  rate  of 
£50,000  a-year;  and  the  third  is  to 
be  converted  into  bonds  at  twenty- 
five  years'  date,  bearing  interest  at  4 
per  cent.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
item,  none  of  the  interior  debt  bears 
interest;  and  that,  thoughtheGovem- 
ment  fully  recognises  its  liability,  it 
is  absolutely  master  of  the  position, 
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aiid  virtually  dictates  its  own  terms 
to  its  home  creditors.  This  is  be- 
cause the  greater  part  of  the  debt, 
in  all  its  forms,  is  inherited  by  the 
present  Administration  from  its 
former  adversaries;  and  because, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  ori- 
ginal lenders  of  the  money  are  only 
too  glad  to  get  paid  anyhow. 

The  note  currency,  so  far  as  it 
may  remain  in  existence,  will  of 
course  be  transferred  some  day  to 
the  National  Bank,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  found,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
State  £rom  the  false  position  of 
guaranteeing  paper  money ;  in  that 
event  the  amount  it  represents  may 
perhaps  become,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  European  countries,  a  per- 
manent advance  from  the  Bank 
to  the  Government.  If  that  be 
done,  the  remainder  of  the  local 
indebtedness  will  easily  be  dealt 
with  as  proposed,  in  the  form  of 
bonds  or  terminable  annuities.  Any- 
how the  sum  involved  is  small, 
and,  with  a  productive  budget^ 
Japan  will  get  clear  of  it  in  a  £bw 
years.  The  foreign  debt  is  repay- 
able by.  annual  payments  over  ten 
years  from  1873;  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained  as  to  their  regular 
discharge.  The  thoroughly  solvent 
position  of  the  State  results  dis- 
tinctly from  the  foregoing  figures. 

After  finance  the  most  important 
question  in  Japanese  eyes  now  is 
education;  indeed  there  are  en- 
thusiasts who  consider  that  the  one 
duty  of  the  Grovemment  is  to  teach 
the  people,  and  that  all  else  is  un- 
worthy of  attention.  A  Ministry 
of  Instruction  was  definitely  created 
in  1871 ;  and  considering  the  short 
time  it  has  existed,  and  the  serious 
and  varied  difficulties  with  which 
it  has  had  to  deal,  it  has  got  on  very 
welL  Public  primary  schools  are 
increasing  rapidly,  especially  in  the 
towns;  but  the  movement  is  far 
more  marked  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces and  on  the  coast  than  in  the 
interior,  where    the  eagerness  for 


improvement  is  less  felt  Private 
schools  are  more  abundant  still;  and 
as  anybody  can  establish  them — 
subject  to  a  permission  which  ia 
always  granted — ^they  spring  up  with 
facility  wherever  they  are  wanted. 
As  yet  there  are  no  statistics  on  the 
subject;  neither  facts  nor  figures  can 
be  quoted ;  but  the  opinion  in  Japan 
is  that,  if  the  movement  continues 
healthily,  every  man  and  woman  of 
the  next  generation  will  probably 
know  how  to  read  and  write.  The 
movement  is  aided  by  the  fact  that 
even  under  the  old  regime  education 
was  very  general,  although  there  was 
scarcely  any  Government  interven- 
tion with  respect  to  it.  Books,  es- 
pecially translations  of  foreign  works, 
are  increasing  with  a  rapidity  which 
indicates  the  active  curiosity  which 
has  laid  hold  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  Newspapers  and  local  print- 
ing-presses are  multiplying,  and  the 
desire  for  knowledge  has  taken  aform 
which,  without  exaggeration,  may 
be  described  as  feverish,  especially 
in  the  towns.  The  books  which  are 
most  read  are  those  which  recount  the 
liistory,  the  manners^and  the  internal 
condition  of  other  countries;  treatises 
on  political  economy  and  on  moral 
questions  are  also  much  sought  after. 
All  kinds  of  learning  are  absorbed, 
and  even  arithmetic  is  beginning  to 
be  generally  taught,  in  spite  of  the 
horror  of  it  which  the  Samurai  have 
long  felt,  as  being  one  of  the  elements 
of  trade.  For  European  art  and 
science  the  Japanese  care  thus  &r 
very  little,  but  medicine  has  always 
been  a  cherished  study  with  them ; 
while  engineering,  mining,  and  other 
industrial  questions  are  beginning  to 
attract  attention.  In  order  to  facili* 
tate  the  acquirement  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  Government  has  brought 
out  several  professors,  and  has  sent, 
at  its  own  expense,  a  large  number 
of  students  to  America  and  Europe. 
There  are  now  more  than  500  of 
them,  spread  all  about  the  world, 
undergoing  all  kinds  of  teaching  in 
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all  kinds  of  places.  Thus  far  they 
have  been  directly  chosen  by  the 
Ministers  or  Provincial  Governors; 
but  the  demands  for  admission  into 
the  envied  class  of  State  students 
have  grown  so  numeroiis  of  late,  that 
henceforth  a  competitive  examina- 
tion will  be  held  in  order  to  make  a 
selection  from  the  candidates.  In 
addition  to  these  privileged  young 
travellers,  who  receive  a  free  passage 
out  and  home,  and  an  annual  allow- 
ance which  has  just  been  fixed  at 
J&200,  a  good  many  other  Japanese 
have  recently  come  away  at  their 
own  cost  in  order  to  see  the  world. 
Even  ladies  are  now  added  to  the 
list;  for  an  ex-princess  and  her  com- 
panion landed  at  Marseilles  three 
months  ago,  put  on  chignons,  French 
gowns  and  bonnets  (sll  which  they 
wore  marvellously  weU),  and  are  at 
this  moment  hard  at  work  in  Eng- 
land learning  grammar. 

In  1855  an  attempt  was  made 
to  begin  public  works,  but  no  real 
progress  was  achieved  in  that  direc- 
tion until  after  the  fiedl  of  the  Shio- 
gun.  During  the  last  three  years 
a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to 
this  department,  as  is  shown  by 
the  laige  amount  allotted  to  it  in 
this  year's  budget,  where  it  figures 
for  £1,763,000.  The  coast  is  now 
well  supplied  mth  lighthouses,  the 
entrances  to  the  harbours  are  all 
buoyed,  and  dockyards  are  open  for 
repairing  vessels,  all  of  which  is 
very  needful  in  a  country  surround- 
ed by  stormy  seas.  The  works 
inland  are  more  important  still: 
the  river -courses  are  being  em- 
banked; new  roads  surveyed  and 
jnade;  a  railway  has  been  constructed 
between  Yedo  and  Yokohama;  tele- 
graphs are  extending ;  and  a  variety 
of  new  undertakings  is  in  prepara- 
tion. These  works  are  directed  by 
Europeans,  most  of  whom  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Government  with  a 
singularly  happy  appreciation  of 
their  fitness  for  the  special  posts 
theyfiU. 


Agriculture  has  always  been  skil- 
fully practised  in  Japan ;  and  ex- 
cepting in  the  employment  of 
machines,  and  in  the  introduction 
of  new  plants  and  of  mineral  and 
chemical  manures,  there  is  not  room 
for  much  marked  improvement. 
Every  yard  of  fertile  soil  is  utilised; 
and  ably-oiganised  irrigation  stim- 
ulates the  natural  activity  of  vege- 
tation, particularly  under  the  admir- 
able climate  of  the  southern  and 
western  districts.  Kice  is  of  course 
the  main  product  of  the  country ; 
but  tea,  sUk,  and  silk-worms'  eggs 
(which  may  be  counted  as  agricul- 
tural products),  beans,  peas,  and  a 
variety  of  other  crops,  are  largely 
grown.  Japan  produces  several 
special  plants  of  considerable  value 
and  importance,  particularly  the 
paper  mulberry  (from  the  bark  and 
young  twigs  of  which  Japanese 
paper  is  mainly  manufactured),  the 
wax-tree,  the  camphor-laurel,  and 
the  lacquer-gum  tree.  The  manu- 
facture of  fermented  mki  and  dis- 
tilled spirit  from  rice,  and  of  the 
soy  sauce  from  beajis,  may  be 
regarded  as  branches  of  farming 
work.  Ornamental  gardening  is 
carried  to  great  perfection ;  infinite 
pains  are  bestowed  upon  it;  and 
though  it  assumes  a  form  and  seeks 
to  produce  effects  which  seem  fan- 
tastic and  artificial  to  our  eyes,  we 
must  recognise  that  in  horticulture, 
properly  so  called,  the  Japanese  are 
wonderfully  proficient.  The  gardens 
contain  a  considerable  variety  of 
indigenous  plants,  amongst  which 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  camellia,  the  Paulownia,  and 
the  chrysanthemum  occupy  a  fore- 
most place.  The  leaf  and  flower  of 
the  latter  were  adopted  long  ago  by 
the  Mikados  as  their  peculiar  em- 
blem; and,  more  durable  than  the 
lilies  of  Prance,  still  continue  to  be 
used  as  royal  arms. 

In  minerals  the  country  is  very 
rich.  The  precious  and  useful 
metals  are  found  there    in    large 
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quantities,  as  well  as  coal,  and  a  few  men  on  the  standing  establishment, 
mines  are  already  worked  on  an  not  counting  the  Mikado's  body- 
important  scale.  Eock-crystal  is  guard,  which  is  composed  of  8312 
abundant,  pearls  and  coral  are  fished  carefully  -  selected  soldiers.  The 
along  the  coast,  but  no  diamonds,  navy  shows  nineteen  yessels  of  vari- 
or  indeed  any  other  stones  of  value,  ous  classes. 

have  yet  been  found.  We  all  know  To  complete  this  sketch  of 
how  able  the  Japanese  are  in  metal-  the  present  condition  of  Japan,  it 
working,  especially  in  cutlery,  and  should  be  added  that  the  popu- 
gold  and  copper;  very  few  of  us,  lation  of  the  Japanese  islands  (of 
however,  have  had  an  opportunity  which  there  are  in  all  3801) 
of  seeing,  except  in  the  Duke  of  amounted,  according  to  last  year's 
Edinburgh's  collection,  the  highest  census,  to  32,866,161,  which  is 
class  of  products  of  this  kind,  which  rather  dense  for  a  surface  which 
do  not  leave  Japan :  we  have,  con-  altogether  equals  only  about  three- 
sequently,  but  a  general  idea  of  the  quarters  of  the  superficies  of  France, 
matchless  finish  and  subtle  delicacy  which  is  full  of  mountain-ranges, 
of  the  handling,  and  of  the  talent  and  of  wliich  a  good  deal  is  simply 
which  that  handling  reveals.  With  barren,  sea-beaten  rock.  There  is, 
the  skill  which  they  have  so  long  however,  no  overcrowding  in  the 
possessed,  and  with  their  capacity  houses,  for  the  same  census  indicates 
of  imitation  (let  it  be  remembered  the  existence  of  nearly  8,000,000 
that  they  built  their  first  steamboat  buildings.  The  population  is  un- 
and  its  engine  solely  from  a  de-  evenly  distributed,  the  greater  part 
scription  in  a  Dutch  book)  it  may  be  of  it  being  massed  in  the  large 
expected  that  they  will  soon  pro-  towns  ( Yedo  holds  as  many  inhabit- 
duce  aU  the  hardware  with  which  ants  as  Paris),  or  spread  thickly 
we  now  supply  them ;  and,  indeed,  along  the  coast  and  up  the  valleys, 
that  they  will  ultimately  export  that  Any  attempt  to  describe  the  man- 
class  of  goods  to  China.  ners    and  customs  of  the  people 

In  manufactures  generally,  there  would  be  out  of  place  here :  and, 
has  not,  thus  &r,  been  much  de-  furthermore,  the  present  situation 
velopment,  though  several  European  and  the  forward  march  of  Japan 
articles,  such  as  window-glass,  grape-  are  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
wine,  and  beer,  are  beginning  to  be  fact  that  its  people  get  on  horse- 
made  on  a  small  scale.  In  the  back  on  the  offside;  that  they  treat 
staple  products  of  Japan,  in  lacquer,  their  women  and  their  children 
porcelain,  and  silk  crape,  no  change  with  much  gentleness ;  that  they 
can  possibly  be  wished  for :  they  are  speak  a  language  of  almost  Italian 
so  perfect  as  they  are,  that  foreigners  softness ;  and  that  they  are  begin- 
have  not  learnt  to  equal  them :  in-  ning  to  eat  meat,  after  feeding  them- 
deed,  the  secret  of  good  lacquer,  and  selves  from  all  antiquity  on  fish,  rice, 
of  weaving  silk  with  the  same  pat-  poultry,  vegetables,  and  sea-weed,  in 
tern  on  both  sides,  has  never  been  ignorance  that  milk  was  good  to 
discovered  outside  Japan.  drink,  or  that  cheese  and  butter 

The  organisation  of  the  army  and  could  be  made  from  it.    Foreigners 

navy  is  beginning.     The  anny  is  on  have  taught   them  that,   with  aU 

the  French  model,   wears  French  the  rest. 

uniforms,  and  is  instructed  by  a  These  few  details,  though  sketchy 
military  mission,  composed  of  six-  and  incomplete,  give  a  rough  gene- 
teen  of  the  best  officers  and  sub-  ral  idea  of  the  position  as  it  now  is 
officers  which  the  French  War  Office  materially.  Its  other  aspects  are 
could  select     It  includes  70,200  equally  interesting,  for  they  help  to 
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ehow  US  the  inner  consequences  of 
the  reopening  of  communications. 
It  has  produced,  as  we  have  seen, 
thorough  governmental  changes;  it 
has  provoked  a  rush  of  curiosity 
towards  Europe,  and  an  immense 
desire  for  knowledge ;  it  has  largely 
developed  trade,  not  only  in  im- 
ports, but  in  exports  too.     So  far, 
the  renewal  of  relations  with  the 
world    has    certainly    been  useful 
to  Japan.     But  their  re-establish- 
ment has  been  attended  by  other 
circumstances  of  a  far  less  satis- 
factory   nature,   of   which,  if   we 
have  any  conscience,  we  ought  to 
feel  ashamed.     The  Portuguese  car- 
ried with  them  new  diseases,  and 
robbed  the  Japanese  with  all  their 
might ;  we  of  this  generation  could 
not  introduce  smallpox  and  other 
maladies,  for  that  work  was  weU 
executed  by  our  predecessors,  but  we 
have  personally  treated  the  subjects 
of  the  Mikado  with  insolent  supe- 
riority, and  have  done  our  very  best 
to  renew  the  money  spoliation  to 
which  his  defenceless  people  were 
subjected  three  hundred  years  ago. 
The  first  thing  we  clever  foreigners 
did,  as  soon  as  the  ports  were  opened, 
was  to  profit  by  the  vast  difference 
of  the  price  of  gold  which  then  ex- 
isted between  Japan  and  Europe,  to 
buy  up  for  one-third  of  their  real 
value  all  the  kobangs  (gold  coins) 
we  could  get  hold  of ;  and  though 
there  is  no  official  evidence  of  the 
amount  which  we  so  took  away,  good 
judges  are  convinced  that  it  amount- 
ed at  least  to  ten  millions  sterling. 
We  paid  for  this  in  silver,  which 
was  worth  at  that  time  in  Japan  one- 
fifbh  of  the  same  weight  of  gold,  in- 
stead of  one-fifteenth,  which  is  the 
rate  in  Europe.      And  when,  to  pre- 
vent this  wholesale  robbery,  the  Go- 
vernment put  up  the  exchange  of  ko- 
bangs into  dollars  to  a  figure  which 
corresponded  to  their  real  propor- 
tion, we  screamed  with  indi^iation, 
and  said  we  were  abominably  ill- 
used.    The  English  were  far  from 


being  the  sole  perpetrators  of  this 
sharp  practice ;  plenty  of  other  na- 
tions had    representatives  in    the 
scramble,  but  we  were  as  much  to 
blame  for  it  as  any  others.     Then 
we  began  to  sell  European  goods  at 
twice  their  cost,  and  have  industri- 
ously gone  on  doing  it  ever  since, 
to  the  advantage  of   the    foreign 
traders,  who  have  made  large  for- 
tunes, and  to  the  corresponding  dis- 
advantage of   the   Japanese,   who 
knew  no  better,  and  supposed  they 
were  getting  their  money's  worth. 
One  example  will  suffice  to  show 
the  system  which  has  been  adopted, 
and  which  is  still  in  force.     Three 
months  ago  a  Japanese  agent  arrived 
in  Europe  to  superintend,  for  the 
first  time,  the  execution  of  a  certain 
contract  for  his  Government.     This 
contract  amounted  to  £84,000,  and 
not  one  of  the  houses  who  had  been 
consulted  in  Japan  had  consented  to 
undertake  it  at  a  lower  price.     The 
agent  came  convinced  that  all  was 
fair  and  right,  and  with  no  idea  that 
he  could  possibly  improve  his  bar- 
gain; but,  for  form's  sake,  he  made  a 
few  inquiries:  he  had  the  luck  to 
stumble  on  people  who  could  guide 
him;  and  the  result  was,  that  within 
a  fortnight  he  quashed  the  contract 
he  had  brought  with  him  (fortun- 
ately he  had  reserved  the  right  to 
do  so),  and  made  another  one  direct 
with  a  manufacturer,  who  supplied 
the  self-same  goods,  of  the  highest 
quality,  for  £54,000.     It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  difference 
of  £30,000  was  to  have  been  all 
profit  to  the  original  contractor,  and 
all  loss  for  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment.    The  effect  produced  by  this 
revelation  was  rather  violent,   es- 
pecially as  the  prices  thus  far  paid 
for  a  variety  of  other  articles  were 
verified  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
proved  to  cover  the  same  propor- 
tionate profit  for  the  dealers.     It  is 
probable  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  henceforth  take  measures 
to  protect  its  interests  a  little  better; 
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and  not  only  its  own  inteiests,  but 
those  of  its  subjects,  who  are  now 
innocently  wasting  millions  every 
year  in  purchases  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise at  fifty  per  cent  above  its 
fair  market  value.  This  adventure 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese, 
and  while  it  wUl  not  augment  their 
love  for  strangers  in  their  commercial 
aspect,  it  will  be  certainly  a  useful 
lesson  to  both  sides.  The  weak  will 
organise  defence,  the  strong  will  re- 
cognise that  the  extortion-times  are 
drawing  to  an  end  at  last,  and  that 
profits  must  be  earned  at  Yokohama 
on  the  same  fair  conditions  as  else- 
where. 

Even  foreign  Grovemments  are  lia- 
ble to  the  charge  of  ill-using  Japan. 
America  set  the  example  in  1853,  by 
coolly  forcing  its  way  into  the  Bay 
of  Yedo;  and  since  then  other 
States  have  shown  a  distinct  ten- 
dency to  dictate  their  will  because 
they  had  big  ships  and  heavy  guns. 
The  example  of  Denmark  in  the 
hands  of  Prussia  presents  some  an- 
alogies to  the  situation  of  Japan  to- 
wards the  nations  who  condescend 
to  trade  with  her  on  their  own  terms, 
without  much  care  for  wliat  she  likes 
or  wants.  It  is  time  to  adopt  an- 
other system ;  to  recognise  that  Japan 
merits  the  same  treatment,  the  same 
consideration,  as  are  extended  to 
what  we  call  organised  and  civilised 
Governments ;  and  to  show  that  ig- 
norance, weakness,  and  inexperience 
are  regarded  by  us  as  motives  for 
protection  and  friendly  aid,  and  not 
as  reasons  for  asserting  our  own 
force,  and  for  imposing  our  own 
views,  with  the  one  object  of  foster- 
ing our  commerce. 

The  first  treaties,  made  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  ago,  have  now  nearly 
run  out ;  their  renewal,  for  which 
the  new  Embassy  will  endeavour  to 
prepare  the  way,  will  afford  the 
Powers  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  sympathy  with  Japan,  and 
their  disposition  to  admit  her  cor- 


dially into  their  community.  Por 
her  the  question  of  these  new  treaties 
is  very  grave ;  the  speed  of  continua- 
tion of  her  progress  will  be  to  some 
extent  affected  by  the  conditions 
which  may  be  stipulated  when  the 
new  documents  are  signed.  The 
honour  of  Japan  in  her  own  eyes, 
the  prestige  of  her  Government 
towards  its  subjects,  are  somewhat 
dependent  on  an  early  modification 
of  the  stipulations  which  at  present 
deprive  her  of  all  jurisdiction  in  her 
own  dominions  in  cases  where  for- 
eigners are  concerned.  She  frankly 
recognises,  honestly  and  straight- 
forwardly, that  until  she  has  framed 
and  put  in  force  a  system  of  juris- 
pnidence  in  harmony  with  Euro- 
pean views  and  practice,  she  cannot 
expect  us  to  abandon  our  citizens  to 
the  uncertainties  of  her  law  courts, 
and  that  we  must,  consequently, 
temporarily  maintain  our  present 
right  of  judging  our  own  people ; 
but  she  is  surely  justified  in  requir- 
ing that  when  she  shall  have  com- 
pleted her  new  code,  based  on  the 
Code  Kapoleon — on  which  a  com- 
mission, assisted  by  an  able  barrister 
from  Paris,  is  now  at  work  at  Yedo 
— ^we  shall  recognise  her  right  to 
claim  the  sole  administration  of 
justice  within  her  realm.  The  aug- 
mentation of  the  customs  dues  is 
another  important  point ;  they  are 
at  present  extremely  low,  and  bring 
in  a  totally  insufficient  sum;  but 
the  real  interest  of  the  matter  for 
Japan  lies  in  the  fact  that  an 
increase  of  the  import  duties 
would  enable  her  to  proportionately 
decrease  the  rice-tax,  and  to  shift 
the  burden  in  some  degree  on  to 
other  shoulders.  The  awkward 
questions  of  admitting  Christian 
missionaries,  of  authorising  foreign- 
ers to  travd  freely  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  to  intermarry  with 
Japanese,  and  to  hold  landed  pro- 
perty, are  all  of  the  gravest  interest 
The  ^ture  of  Japan  will  certainly  be 
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influenced,  morally  and  politically, 
by  the  solution  winch  may  he  given 
to  them.  They  are  not,  however, 
quite  ripe  for  settlement,  and  it 
would  prohahly  he  wise  to  post- 
pone them  altogether  for  the  pr&- 
senL  An  arrangement  hetween 
the  Treaty  Powers,  in  order  to 
estahlish  uniformity  of  conditions, 
would  evidently  he  advantageous, 
for  it  would  simplify  negotiations, 
and  would  enahle  the  Japanese 
delegates  to  avoid  a  wearisome  repe- 
tition of  the  same  arguments  to 
each  one  of  the  parties ;  hut  it  is 
perhaps  scarcely  likely  that  Euro- 
pean Governments  will  take  the 
trouhle  of  consulting  each  other  on 
the  suhject ;  it  is  more  prohahle  that 
they  will  separately  try  to  make  a 
good  hargain  for  themselves.  But, 
this  time,  Japan  knows  what  Eu- 
rope is,  and  it  cannot  he  expected 
that  if  unjust  demands  are  made 
upon  her  she  will  yield  to  them  as 
she  did  hefore.  She  has  learnt 
what  the  power  of  the  press  is ;  she 
is  well  awaie  that  her  duties  and 
her  rights  will,  if  necessary,  he 
puhlicly  discussed  ;  and  she  will 
confidently  look  to  puhlic  opinion 
for  protection,  if  she  should  need 
it. 

The  memhers  of  the  Emhassy  will 
not^  however,  confine  their  lahours 
to  diplomatic  dealings;  the  great 
ohject  of  their  presence  in  the  West 
is  to  thoroughly  examine  the  prin- 
ciples and  details  of  our  Govern- 
ments, our  religions,  our  commerce, 
and  our  society.  They  will  study, 
as  they  have  already  largely  done 
in  the  United  States,  the  institu- 
tions of  European  countriea ;  for 
this  purpose  their  mission,  which 
includes  ahout  fifty  persons  of 
different  ranks  and  occupations,  is 
already  dividing  itself  into  sections, 
each  one  of  which  pursues  a  special 
suhject.  Kothing  escapes  their  cu- 
rious eye;  even  the  ceremonial  of 
our  Courts  is  under  their  investiga- 
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tion — a  Chamherlain  and  a  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Mikado 
heing  delegated  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  that  element  of  royal 
hahits.  Their  main  attention  is 
directed — as  might  he  expected,  with 
the  views  they  have — to  education, 
to  the  hases  of  taxation,  to  the 
organisation  of  municipalities  and 
parishes,  to  the  relations  hetween 
Church  and  State,  to  the  influence 
of  religion  as  an  element  of  the  art 
of  governing,  to  political  economy, 
to  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  our 
laws,  and  to  a  variety  of  other  ques- 
tions of  a  similarly  grave  and  com- 
plex nature.  If  any  of  them  should 
write  a  hook  ahout  us,  it  will  he 
worth  reading.  Their  ohject  is  not> 
however,  to  aid  us  hy  their  ohserva- 
tions  or  advice,  hut  to  aid  themselves 
hy  extracting  from  us  all  which 
seems  to  he  susceptihle  of  practical 
and  useful  application  in  their  own 
coimtry.  When  we  go  on  a  long 
journey,  we  do  so  usually  with  the 
conviction  that  we  have  nothing  to 
learn  ahroad:  the  Japanese  are  more 
modest  and  more  wise;  their  atti- 
tude amongst  us  proves  it.  It  is  to 
he  hoped  that  we  shall  hehave  to 
them  in  a  manner  which  will  justify 
them  in  carrying  away  a  good  opinion 
of  us. 

On  their  return  home  they  will 
set  to  work  to  put  in  practice 
the  lessons  which  they  may  learn 
here,  hy  adopting,  on  a  still 
larger  scale  than  hitherto,  measures 
calculated  to  develop  their  people 
morally,  intellectually,  and  com- 
mercially. We  shall  watch  them 
with  keen  interest,  for  they  are  try- 
ing a  grave  experiment,  of  which  the 
world  offers  no  other  example.  The 
introduction  of  European  education, 
laws,  and  usages  amongst  a  popula- 
tion which  has  just  seen  all  its 
models  destroyed,  which  is  fast 
losing  the  respect  of  class  which 
has  held  in  it  for  2500  years,  which 
has  no  longer  the  example  of  ex- 
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aggerated  honour  from  above  (sui- 
cide has  gone  out  of  fashion  lately), 
which  sees  its  upper  strata  losing 
their  position,  and  changing  their 
conyictions  and  occupations,  which 
has  no  religious  faith  to  guide  it 
towards  abstract  duty, — ^may  lead  to 
revolutions  still  more  thorough  than 
those  which  have  already  taken 
place.  The  statesmen  who  are  now 
governing  Japan  are  fully  awake  to 
this  not  unlikely  danger;  and  the 
desire  of  the  best  of  them  is  to 
moderate  the  present  movement,  to 
restrict  it  within  safe  limits,  to  con- 
trol, if  possible,  the  enthusiasm 
which  threatens  to  go  too  fast,  and  to 
let  in  new  ideas  and  new  means '  of 
action  only  as  the  population  may 
become  fit  to  utilise  them  wisely. 
The  task  is  difficult;  reactions 
rarely  listen  to  the  voice  of  prud- 
ence :  converts  are  generally  disposed 
to  rush  along  without  calculating 
consequences,  and  without  heeding 
counsel ;  and  this  is  doubly  true  of 
such  a  race  as  the  Japanese,  who 
are  as  emotional,  as  impulsive,  and 
as  wayward  as  the  French.  Still 
there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping 
that  all  will  go  on  well.  The  im- 
provement which  has  l)een  attained 
during  the  last  few  years,  extends 
in  many  cases  to  character  as  well 
as  to  the  outward  signs  of  progress. 
Old  defects  are  disappearing ;  mis* 
trustfulness — ^that  peculiarly  Japan- 
ese disposition — is  fading  fast,  and 


is  being  replaced  by  the  confidence 
which  exists  in  our  societies, 
amongst  people  who  respect  each 
other;  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
is  not  diminishing  the  capacity 
of  appreciating  truUi ;  the  nation's 
deep -set  pride  is  taking  another 
form,  but  is  in  no  way  growing 
weaker ;  the  lower  classes,  in  which 
the  eventual  danger  lies,  are  gentle, 
and  accustomed  to  obedience.  The 
question  is,  whether  these  disposi- 
tions will  suffice  to  keep  the  people 
quiet  when  they  have  once  learnt 
from  Europe  what  the  power  of  the 
people  really  is.  Levelling  tendencies 
may  do  their  work ;  and  with  all  the 
prudence  of  the  Government,  and  all 
the  present  good  intentions  of  the 
inferior  population,  the  latter  may 
perhaps  some  day  imitate  the  ex- 
ample which  their  superiors  have 
already  set  them;  may  let  them- 
selves, in  their  turn,  be  run  away 
with  by  feeling,  and  by  the  thirst 
for  novelty,  and  may  try  Socialism 
and  an  Eastern  International  Kone 
of  this,  however,  is  to  be  feared  at 
present ;  years  must  pass  before  any 
real  damage  can  be  done  ;  and  pos- 
sibly Japan  may  find  out  the  secret 
which  France  hajs  vainly  sought  for 
during  eighty  years — ^how  to  change 
the  whole  tendencies  and  objects 
of  a  nation  without  simultaneously 
destroying  the  convictions  and  the 
principles  which  make  it  one  and 
strong. 


Ptinied hjf  Wiliiam  Blacktcood  <£*  SoiHf  Rdinhutyk. 
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THE  PAKISIAl^S. 
INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER, 

They  ^ho  chance  to  havo  read  the  'Coming  Eace'  may  perhaps 
rememher  that  I,  the  adventorous  discoverer  of  the  land  without  a 
sun,  concluded  the  sketch  of  my  adventures  by  a  brief  reference  to 
the  malady  which,  though  giving  no  perceptible  notice  of  its  encroach- 
ments, might,  in  the  opinion  of  my  medical  attendant,  prove  suddenly 
fatal 

I  had  brought  my  little  book  to  this  somewhat  melancholy  dose  a  few 
years  before  the  date  of  its  publication,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  was 
induced  to  transfer  my  residence  to  Paris,  in  order  to  place  myself  under 
the  care  of  an  English  physician,  renowned  for  his  successful  treatment  of 
complaints  analogous  to  my  own. 

I  was  the  more  readily  persuaded  to  undertake  this  journey,  partly  be- 
cause I  enjoyed  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  eminent  physician 
referred  to,  who  had  commenced  his  career  and  founded  his  reputation  in 
the  United  States,  partly  because  I  had  become  a  solitary  man,  the  ties 
of  home  broken,  and  dear  friends  of  mine  were  domiciled  in  Paris,  with 
whom  I  should  be  sure  of  tender  sympathy  and  cheerful  companionship. 
I  had  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  change  of  residence :  the  skill  of  Dr 

C soon  restored  me  to  health.      Brought  much  into  contact  with 

various  circles  of  Parisian  society,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  persons, 
and  a  witness  of  the  events,  that  form  the  substance  of  the  tale  I  am  about 
to  submit  to  the  public,  which  has  treated  my  former  book  with  so  generous 
an  indulgence.      Sensitively  tenacious  of  that  character  for  strict  and 
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analloyed  veracity  which,  I  flatter  myself  my  account  of  the  ahodes  and 
manners  of  the  Vnl-ya  has  e«tahlished,  I  could  have  wished  to  preserve 
the  following  narrative  no  Ices  jealously  guarded  thin  its  predecessor  torn 
the  vagaries  of  fancy.  But  Truth  undisguised,  never  welcome  in  any 
civilised  community  above  ground,  is  exposed  at  this  time  to  especial 
dangers  in  Paris ;  and  my  life  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase  if 
I  exhibited  her  in  puru  naiuralibus  to  the  eyes  of  a  people  wholly 
nnfamiltarised  to  a  spectacle  bo  indecoroua  That  care  for  one's  peisonal 
safety,  which  is  the  first  duty  of  thoughtful  man,  compels  me  therefore  to 
reconcile  the  a]>pcarance  of  la  Verite  to  the  hicnaianeea  of  the  polished 
society  in  which  la  Liberti  admita  no  opinion  not  dressed  after  the  last 
fashion. 

Attired  as  fiction,  Truth  may  he  peacefully  received;  and,  despite  the 
necessity  thus  imposed  by  prudence,  I  indulge  the  modest  hope  that  I 
do  not  in  these  pages  unfaithfully  represent  certain  prominent  types  of 
the  brilliant  population  which  has  invented  so  many  varieties  of  Koom- 
Fosh  ;'  and  even  when  it  appears  hopelessly  lost  in  the  slough  of  a  Glek- 
SoB,  re-emergea  fresh  and  lively  as  if  froni  an  invigorating  plunge  into 
the  Fountain  of  Youth,  0  ParU,  foyer  dv»  idi'ts,  ei  ceil  du  monde  t — 
animated  contrast  to  the  serene  tranquillity  of  the  Vril-ya,  which,  never- 
theless, thy  noisiest  philosophers  ever  pretend  to  mate  the  goal  of  their 
desires — of  all  communities  on  which  shines  the  sun  and  descend  the  rains 
of  heaven,  fertilising  alike  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  city 
men  have  yt-t  built  on  this  earth,  maycet  thou,  0  Paris,  be  the  last  to 
brave  the  wands  of  the  Coming  Eace  and  bo  reduced  into  cinders  for  the 
sake  of  the  common  good !  Tish. 

Pauis,  Atigiuli9,  1872. 


*  Koom-PiRih,  Gtek-Na&  For  the  derintioii  of  these  tenni  and  their  meUi^orical 
Bignification,  I  must  refrr  Uie  reader  to  the  '  Coming  Bace,'  chapter  >ii.,  on  Uie  lin- 
guage  of  thi  Vrll-yn,  To  t1ia««  who  have  not  read  or  have  forgotten  that  historical 
composition,  it  may  be  convenient  to  atate  briefly  that  Koom-Po«b  with  the  Vril-ja 
is  the  DHUie  for  the  government  of  the  many,  or  the  ascendancy  of  tie  mort  igooruit 
or  hollow,  and  imiy  be  looaely  tendered  Hollow-Bodi.  When  Eoom-Poah  degenantas 
from  jmpular  ignorance  into  the  popnkr  feroci^  which  ptecedca  its  decMse,  the  name 
for  that  state  of  things  U  01ek-»s»— vi*.,  the  univcMl  strife-rot 
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It  was  a  bright  day  in  the  early 
spring  of  1869. 

All  Paris  seemed  to  have  turned 
out  to  enjoy  itselfl  The  Tuileries, 
the  Champs  Elys^,  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  swarmed  with  idlers.  A 
stranger  might  have  wondered  where 
Toil  was  at  work,  and  in  what  nook 
Poverty  lurked  concealed.  A  mil- 
lionaire from  the  London  Exchange, 
as  he  looked  round  on  the  magasina, 
the  equipages,  the  dresses  of  the  wo- 
men j  as  he  inquired  the  prices  in  the 
shops  and  the  rent  of  apartments, — 
might  have  asked  himself,  in  envious 
wonder,  How  on  earth  do  those  gay 
Parisians  live)  What  is  their  for- 
tune 1    Where  does  it  come  from  1 

As  the  day  declined,  many  of  the 
scattered  loungers  crowded  into  the 
Boulevards ;  the  cafes  and  restaur- 
ants began  to  light  up. 

About  this  time  a  young  man, 
who  might  be  some  five  or  six  and 
twenty,  was  walking  along  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  heeding  lit- 
tle the  throng  through  which  he 
glided  his  solitary  way :  there  was 
that  in  his  aspect  and  bearing  which 
caught  attention.  He  looked  a 
somebody;  but  though  unmistak- 
ably a  Frenchman,  not  a  Parisian. 
His  drees  was  not  in  the  prevailing 
mode, — to  a  practised  eye  it  betrayed 
the  taste  and  the  cut  of  a  provincial 
tailor.  His  gait  was  not  that  of  the 
Parisian — ^less  lounging,  more  state- 
ly ;  and,  unlike  the  Parisian,  he  seem- 
ed indifferent  to  the  gaze  of  others. 

Nevertheless  there  was  about  him 
that  air  of  dignity  or  distinction 
which  those  who  are  reared  from 
their  cradle  in  the  pride  of  birth  ac- 
quire so  unconsciously  that  it  seems 
hereditary  and  inborn.  It  must 
also  be  confessed  that  the  young 


man  himself  was  endowed  with  a 
considerable  share  of  that  nobility 
which  Nature  capriciously  distributes 
among  her  favourites,  with  little  re- 
spect fos  their  pedigree  and  blazon 
— the  nobility  of  form  and  face. 
He  was  tall  and  well  shaped,  with 
graceful  length  of  limb  and  fall  of 
shoulders ;  his  face  was  handsome, 
of  the  purest  type  of  French  mascu- 
line beauty — ^the  nose  inclined  to 
be  aquiline,  and  delicately  thin, 
with  finely-cut  open  nostras;  the 
complexion  clear,  the  eyes  large,  of 
a  light  hazel,  with  daric  lashes,  the 
hair  of  a  chestnut  brown,  with  no 
tint  of  auburn,  the  beard  and  mous- 
tache a  shade  darker,  clipped  short, 
not  disguising  the  outlme  of  lips, 
which  were  now  compressed,  as  if 
smiles  had  of  late  been  unfamiliar 
to  them ;  yet  such  compression  did 
not  seem  in  harmony  with  the 
physiognomical  character  of  their 
formation,  which  was  that  assigned 
by  Lavater  to  temperaments  easily 
moved  to  gaiety  and  pleasure. 

Another  man,  about  his  own  age, 
coming  quickly  out  of  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  Chauss(Se  d*Antin, 
brushed  close  by  the  stately  pedes- 
trian above  described,  caught  sight 
of  his  countenance,  stopped  short, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Alain  ! "  The 
person  thus  abruptly  accosted  turned 
his  eye  tranquilly  on  the  eager  face,  of 
whichall  the  lower  part  wasenveloped 
in  black  beard ;  and  slightly  lifting 
his  hat,  with  a  gesture  of  the  head 
that  implied,  "Sir,  you  are  mis- 
taken ;  I  have  not  the  honour  to 
know  you,"  continued  his  slow  in- 
different way.  The  would-be  ac- 
quaintance was  not  so  easily  re- 
buffed. "  Peste"  said  he,  between 
his  teeth,  '^  I  am  certainly  right. 
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He  in  not  much  altered — of  coarse 
/  am;  ten  rears  of  Paris  would 
improTe  an  orang-outang."  Quick- 
ening his  step,  and  regaining  the 
side  of  the  man  he  had  called 
''  Alain,"  he  said,  with  a  well-hred 
mixtoie  of  boldness  and  courtesy  in 
his  tone  and  countenance — 

"  Ten  thousand  pardons  if  I  am 
wrong.  But  surely  I  accost  Alain 
dc  Kerouec,  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Kochebriant." 

"  True,  sir ;  but "" 

"  But  you  do  not  remember  me, 
your  old  college  friend,  Frederic 
Lemercier  1 " 

"  Is  it  possible  f  "  cried  Alain,  cor- 
dially, and  with  an  animation  which 
changed  the  whole  character  of  his 
countenance.  ''My  dear  Frederic, 
my  dear  friend,  this  is  indeed  good 
fortune !    So  you,  too,  are  at  Paris) " 

''Of  course;  and  youl  Just 
come,  I  perceive,"  he  added,  some- 
what satirically,  as,  linking  his  arm 
in  his  new-foimd  friend's,  he  glanc>ed 
at  the  cut  of  that  friend's  coat-collar. 

"  I  have  been  here  a  fortnight," 
replied  Alain. 

"  Hem !  I  suppose  you  lodge  in  the 
old  Hotel  deBochebriant  Ipassedit 
yesterday,  admiring  its  vast  fa^ide, 
little  thinking  you  were  its  inmate." 

"Neither  am  I;  the  hotel  does 
not  belong  to  me — it  was  sold  some 
years  ago  by  my  father." 

"  Indeed  t  I  hope  your  father  got 
a  good  price  for  it;  those  grand 
hotels  have  trebled  their  value 
within  the  last  five  years.  And 
how  is  your  father?  Still  the  same 
polished  grand  seigneur  f  I  never 
saw  him  but  once,  you  know ;  and 
I  shall  never  foigct  his  smile,  style 
grand  monarque,  when  he  patted 
me  on  the  head  and  tipped  me  ten 
napoleons." 

"  My  father  is  no  more,"  said 
Alain,  gravely ;  "  ho  has  been  dead 
nearly  three  years." 

"  Ciell  forgive  me,  I  am  greatly 
shocked.  Hem!  so  you  are  now 
the  Marquis  do  Bochobriant,  a  great 


historical  name,  worth  a  large  sum 
in  the  market.  Few  such  names 
left  Superb  place  your  old  chateau, 
isitnott" 

"A  superb  plaoe,  Xo— a  vener- 
able ruin,  Tes!" 

"  Ah,  a  ruin !  so  much  the  better. 
All  the  bankers  are  mad  after  ruins 
— so  charming  an  amusimient  to 
restore  them.  You  will  restore 
yours,  without  doubt.  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  such  an  architect !  haa 
the  moyen  dge  at  his  fingers'  ends. 
Dear — ^but  a  genius." 

The  young  Marquis  smiled — fot 
since  he  had  found  a  college  Mend, 
his  face  showed  that  it  ooidd  smile ; 
smiled,  but  not  cheerfully,  and  an- 
swered— 

"  I  have  no  intention  to  restore 
Bochebriant  The  walls  are  solid ; 
they  have  weathered  the  storms  of 
SIX  centuries ;  they  will  last  my  time, 
and  with  me  the  race  perishes." 

"  Bah !  the  race  perish,  indeed  ! 
you  will  marry.  Farlez-mai  de  qa 
— ^you  coiild  not  come  to  a  better 
man.  I  have  a  Ibt  of  aU  the  heir- 
esses at  Paris,  bound  in  russia 
leather.  You  may  take  your  choice 
out  of  twenty.  Ah,  if  I  were  but 
a  Bochebriant!  It  is  an  infernal 
thing  to  come  into  the  world  a 
Lemercier.  I  am  a  democrat,  of 
course.  A  Lemercier  would  be  in  a 
false  position  if  he  were  not  But  if 
any  one  would  leave  me  twenty  acres 
of  land,  with  some  antique  right  to 
the  De  and  a  title,  faith,  would  not 
I  be  an  aristocrat,  and  stand  up  for 
my  order]  But  now  we  have  met, 
pray  let  us  dine  together.  Ah !  no 
doubt  you  are  engaged  every  day  for 
a  month.  A  Bochebriant  just  new 
to  Paris  must  be  fete  by  all  the 
Faubouig." 

"  No,"  answered  Alain,  simply — 
"  I  am  not  engaged ;  my  range  of 
acquaintance  is  more  circumscribed 
than  you  suppose." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  mo.  I 
am  luckily  disengaged  to-day,  which 
is  not  often  the  case,  for  I  am  in 
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some  leqaest  in  my  own  sefc,  though 
it  is  not  that  of  the  Faubourg. 
"Where  shall  we  dine?  —  at  the 
Trois  Fibres?" 

•'  Wherever  you  please.     I  know 

210  restaurant  at  Paris  except  a  very 

ignoble  one,  close  by  my  lodging." 

"  A  projxis,  where  do  you  lodge  1  '* 

"Rue  de  rUniversitd,  Numero 


##» »' 


"  A  fine  street,  but  tride.  If  you 
have  no  longer  your  family  hotel, 
you  have  no  excuse  to  linger  in  that 
museum  of  mummies,  the  Faubourg 
St  Grermain ;  you  must  go  into  one 
of  the  new  quarters  by  the  Champs 
Elys<5e8.  Leave  it  to  me ;  FU  find 
you  a  charming  apartment.  I  know 
one  to  be  had  a  bargain — a  bagatelle 
— 500  naps  a-year.  Cost  you  about 
two  or  three  thousand  more  to  fur- 
nish tolerably,  not  showily.  Leave 
all  to  me.  In  three  days  you  shall 
be  settled  A  propos  /  horses !  You 
must  have  English  ones.  How 
many) — three  for  the  saddle,  two 
for  your  coupe  f  I*U  find  them  for 
you.  I  will  write  to  London  to- 
morrow.  Beese  (Rice)  is  your  man." 

"  Spare  yourself  that  trouble,  my 
dear  Frederic  I  keep  no  horses 
and  no  coupe,  1  shall  not  change 
my  apartment"  As  he  said  this, 
Rochebriant  drew  himself  up  some- 
what haughtily. 

"  Faith,"  thought  Lemercier,  "  is 
it  possible  that  the  Marquis  is  poor? 
No.  I  have  always  heaid  that  the 
Rochebriants  were  among  the  great- 
est proprietors  in  Bretagne.  Most 
likely,  with  all  his  innocence  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain,  he  knows 
enough  of  it  to  be  aware  that  I, 
Frederic  Lemercier,  am  not  the  man 
to  patronise  one  of  its  greatest  nobles. 
Sacrehleu/  if  I  thought  that ;  if  he 
mieant  to  give  hims^  airs  to  me, 
his  old  college  friend — I  would — I 
-would  call  him  out" 

Just  as  M.  Lemercier  had  come 
to  that  bellicose  resolution,  the 
Marquis  said,  with  a  smile  which, 
though  frank,  was  not  without  a 


certain  grave  melancholy  in  its 
expression,  "  My  dear  Frederic, 
pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  receive 
your  friendly  offers  ungraciously. 
But  believe  that  I  have  reasons 
you  will  approve  for  leading  at 
Paris  a  life  which  you  certainly 
will  not  envy ; "  then,  evidently  de- 
sirous to  change  the  subject,  he  said 
in  a  livelier  tone,  "  But  what  a  mar- 
vellous city  this  Paris  of  ours  is ! 
Rememberl  had  never  seen  it  before : 
it  burst  on  me  like  a  city  in  the  Ara- 
bian Nights  two  weeks  ago.  And 
that  which  strikes  me  most — I  say 
it  with  regret  and  a  pang  of  consci- 
ence— is  certainly  not  the  Paris  of 
former  times,  but  that  Paris  which 
M.  Buonaparte — I  beg  pardon,  which 
the  Emperor — has  called  up  around 
him,  and  identified  for  ever  with  his 
reign.  It  is  what  is  new  in  Paris 
that  strikes  and  enthrals  me.  Here 
I  see  the  life  of  France,  and  I  be- 
long to  her  tombs ! " 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you," 
said  Lemercier.  ''  If  you  think  that 
because  your  father  and  grandfather 
were  Legitimists,  you  have  not  the 
fedr  field  of  living  ambition  open  to 
you  under  the  Empire,  you  never 
were  more  mistaken. '  Moyen  dge^ 
and  even  rococo,  are  all  the  rage. 
Tou  have  no  idea  how  valuable 
your  name  would  be  either  at  the 
Imperial  Court  or  in  a  Commercial 
Company.  But  with  your  fortune 
you  are  independent  of  all  but 
fEishion  and  the  Jockey  Club.  And 
apropos  of  that,  pardon  me — ^what 
villain  made  your  coat? — let  me 
know ;  I  will  denounce  him  to  the 
police." 

Half  amused,  half  amazed,  Alain 
Marquis  de  Rochebriant  looked  at 
Frederic  Lemercier  much  as  a  good- 
tempered  lion  may  look  upon  a 
lively  poodle  who  takes  a  liberty 
with  his  mane,  and,  after  a  pause, 
he  replied  curtly,  "  The  clothes  I 
wear  at  Paris  were  made  in  Bre- 
tagne; and  if  the  name  of  Rochebri- 
ant be  of  any  value  at  all  in  Paris, 
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which  I  doubt,  let  me  trnst  that 
it  will  make  me  acknowledged  as 
genttlhomme^  whatever  my  taste  in 
a  coaty  or  whatever  the  doctrines  of 
a  club  composed — of  jockeys." 

"Ha,  ha  I"  cried  Lemercier,  free- 
ing himself  from  the  arm  of  his 
friend,  and  laughing  the  more  irre- 
sistibly as  he  encountered  the  grave 
look  of  the  Marqms.  "Pardon 
me — I  can't  help  it  —  the  Jockey 
Club  —  composed  of  jockeys ! — it 
is  too  much  1 — ^the  best  joke  1     My 


dear  Alain,  there  is  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  Europe  in  the  Jockey  Club  ; 
they  would  exclude  a  plain  bourgeois 
like  me.  But  it  is  all  the  same ; 
in  one  respect  you  are  quite 
right.  Walk  in  a  Uouse  if  you 
please — you  are  still  Eochebriant 
— you  would  only  be  called  ec- 
centric. Alas!  I  am  obliged  to 
send  to  London  for  my  pantaloons  ; 
that  comes  of  being  a  Lemercier. 
But  here  we  are  in  the  Palais 
RoyaL" 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  ealons  of  the  Trois  Fr^res 
were  crowded  —  our  friends  found 
a  table  with  some  little  difficulty. 
Lemercier  proposed  a  private  cabinet, 
which,  for  some  reason  known  to 
himself,  the  Marqms  declined. 

Lemercier  spontaneously  and  un- 
requested  ordered  the  dinner  and 
the  wines. 

While  waiting  for  their  oysters, 
with  which,  when  in  season,  French 
bon-vivants  usually  commence  their 
dinner,  Lemercier  looked  round  the 
galon  with  that  air  of  inimitable, 
scruUnising,  superb  impertinence 
which  distinguishes  the  Parisian 
dandy.  Some  of  the  ladies  returned 
his  glance  coquettishly,  for  Le- 
mercier was  beau  gar^on;  others 
turned  aside  indignantly,  and  mut- 
tered something  to  the  gentlemen 
dining  with  them.  The  said  gentle- 
men, when  old,  shook  their  heads, 
and  continued  to  eat  unmoved; 
when  young,  turned  briskly  round, 
and  looked  at  first  fiercely  at  M. 
Lemercier,  but,  encoimteiing  his 
eye  through  the  glass  which  he  had 
screwed  into  its  socket — ^noticing 
the  hardihood  of  his  countenance 
and  the  squareness  of  his  shoulders 
-—even  they  turned  back  to  the 
tables,  shook  their  heads,  and  con- 
tinued to  eat  unmoved,  just  like  the 
old  ones. 

"Ah I"   cried    Lemercier,    sud- 


denly, "  here  comes  a  man  you 
should  know,  mon  cher.  He  will  tell 
you  how  to  place  your  money — a 
rising  man — a  coming  man — a  ftitare 
minister.  Ah !  bon-jour^  Duplessis, 
bon-jour^^  kissing  his  hand  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  enteied,  and 
was  looking  about  him  for  a  seat 
He  was  evidently  well  and  favour- 
ably known  at  the  Trois  Fr6res. 
The  waiters  had  flocked  round  him, 
and  were  pointing  to  a  table  by  the 
window,  which  a  saturnine  English- 
man, who  had  dined  off  a  beef-steak 
and  potatoes,  was  about  to  vacate. 

Mons.  Duplessis,  having  first  as- 
sured himself,  like  a  prudent  man, 
that  his  table  was  secure,  having 
ordered  his  oysters,  his  chabUs,  and 
his  potage  d  la  biequej  now  paced 
calmly  and  slowly  across  the  aalon, 
and  halted  before  Lemercier. 

Here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment, 
and  give  the  r^er  a  rapid  sketch 
of  the  two  Parisians. 

Frederic  Lemercier  is  dressed, 
somewhat  too  showily,  in  the  ex- 
treme of  the  prevalent  fashion.  He 
wears  a  superb  pin  in  his  cravat*-a 
pin  worth  2000  francs;  he  wears 
rings  on  his  fingers,  breloque$  to  his 
watch-chain.  He  has  a  warm 
though  dark  complexion,  thick 
black  eyebrows,  full  lips,  a  nose 
somewhat  turned  up,  but  not  small, 
very  fine  laige  dark  eyes,  a  bold^ 
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open,  somewhat  impertinent  expies- 
fiion  of  countenance—withal  decid- 
edly handsome,  thanks  to  colouring, 
youth,  and  vivacity  of '  regard.* 

Lucien  Duplessis,  bending  over 
the  table,  glancing  first  with  curi- 
osity at  the  Marquis  de  Eochebriant, 
who  leans  his  cheek  on  his  hand 
and  seems  not  to  notice  him,  then 
concentrating  his  attention  on  Fred- 
eric Lemercier,  who  sits  square 
with  his  hands  clasped  —  Lucien 
Duplessis  is  somewhere  between 
forty  and  fifty,  rather  below  the 
middle  height,  slender  but  not 
slight — ^what  in  English  phrase  is 
called  'wiry.'  He  is  dressed  with 
extreme  simplicity :  black  frock-coat 
buttoned  up;  black  cravat  worn 
higher  than  men  who  follow  the 
fashions  wear  their  neckcloths 
nowadays ;  a  hawk's  eye  and  a 
hawk's  beak ;  hair  of  a  dull  brown, 
very  short,  and  wholly  without  curl ; 
lus  cheeks  thin  and  smoothly  shaven, 
but  he  wears  a  moustache  and  im- 
perial, plagiarised  from  those  of  his 
sovereign,  and,  like  all  plagiarisms, 
carrying  the  borrowed  beauty  to 
extremes,  so  that  the  points  of  mous- 
tache and  imperial,  stiflened  and 
sharpened  by  cosmetics  which  must 
have  been  composed  of  iron,  looked 
like  three  long  stings  guarding  lip 
and  jaw  £com  invasion ;  a  pale  olive- 
brown  complexion;  eyes  small, 
deep-sunk,  calm,  piercing;  his  expres- 
sion of  face  at  first  glance  not  strik- 
ing, except  for  quiet  inmiovability. 
Observed  more  heedfu11y,the  expres- 
sion was  keenly  intellectual — deter- 
mined about  the  lips,  calculating 
about  the  brows :  altogether  the  face 
of  no  ordinary  man,  and  one  not, 
perhaps,  without  fine  and  high 
qualities,  concealed  from  the  general 
gaze  by  habitual  reserve,  but  justi- 
fying the  confidence  of  those  whom 
he  admitted  into  his  intimacy. 

"  Ah,  mon  eher,*'  said  Lemercier, 
"  you  promised  to  call  on  me  yester- 
day at  two  o'clock.  I  waited  in  for 
you  half  an  hour ;  you  never  came. 
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No ;  I  went  first  to  the  Bourse, 
The  shares  in  that  Company  we 
sjToke  of  have  fallen ;  they  will  fall 
much  lower — ^foolish  to  buy  in  yet ; 
so  the  object  of  my  calling  on  you 
was  over.  I  took  it  for  granted  you 
would  not  wait  if  I  fuled  my  ap- 
pointment. Do  you  go  to  the  opera 
to-night  1" 

"I  think  not — nothing  worth 
going  for ;  besides,  I  have  found  an 
old  friend,  to  whom  I  consecrate 
this  evening.  Let  me  introduce 
you  to  the  Marquis  de  Bochebriant. 
Alain,  M.  Duplessis." 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed. 

"  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  Monsieur  your'  father,"  said  Du- 
plessis. 

"  Indeed,"  returned  Eochebriant. 
''  He  had  not  visited  Paris  for  many 
.  years  before  he  died." 

''  It  was  in  London  I  met  him, 
at  the  house  of  the  Eussian  Prin- 
cess C- 
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The  Marquis  coloured  high,  in- 
clined his  head  gravely,  and  made 
no  reply.  Here  the  waiter  brought 
the  oysters  and  the  chablis,  and 
Duplessis  retired  to  his  own  table. 

''  That  is  the  most  extraordinary 
man,"  said  Frederic,  as  he  squeezed 
the  lemon  over  his  oysters,  ''and 
very  much  to  be  admired." 

"  How  so !  I  see  nothing  at  least 
to  admire  in  his  face,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, with  the  bluntness  of  a  pro- 
vinciaL 

"  His  face.  Ah !  you  are  a 
Legitimist — ^party  prejudice.  He 
driBsses  his  face  after  the  Emperor ; 
in  itself  a  very  clever  face,  surely." 

"Perhaps,  but  not  an  amiable 
one.     He  looks  like  a  bird  of  prey." 

"All  clever  men  are  birds  of 
prey.  The  eagles  are  the  heroes, 
and  the  owls  the  sages.  Duplessis 
is  not  an  eagle  nor  an  owL  I  should 
rather  call  him  a  falcon,  except  that  I 
would  not  attempt  to  hoodwink  him." 

"  Call  him  what  you  will,"  said 
the  Marquis,  indiflferently ;  "  M. 
Duplessis  can  be  nothing  to  me." 
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"Vm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  an-  oifer  you  anything  better  than  a 

swered  Frederic,  somewhat  nettled  cigarette.     Such  cigars  are  only  to 

by  the  phlegm  with  which  the  Pro-  be  had  for  friendship.     Friendship 

vincial  reguxled  the  pretensions  of  is  a  jewel" 

the  Parisian.     "  Duplessis,  I  repeat        "  I  never  smoke,"  answered  the 

it,  is  an  extraordinary  man.  Though  Marquis,  '*  but  I  shall  be  charmed 

untitled,  he  descends  from  your  old  to  come  to  your  rooms ;  only  don't 

aristocracy ;  in  fact,  I  believe,  as  his  let  me  encroach  on  your  good-nature, 

name  shows,  from  the  same  stem  as  Doubtless  you  have  engagements  for 

the  EicheKeus.     His  father  was  a  the  evening." 
great  scholar,  and  I  believe  he  has        ''  ^one  till  eleven  o'clock,  when 

read  much  himself.      Might  have  I  have  promised  to  go  to  a  soiree  to 

taken  to  literature  or  the  bar,  but  which  I  do  not  offer  to  take  you ; 

his  parents  died  fearfully  poor ;  and  for  it  is  one  of  those  Bohemian 

some  distant  relations  in  commerce  entertainments  at  which  it  would 

took  charge  of  him,  and  devoted  his  do  you  harm  in  the  Faubourg  to 

talents  to  the  Bourse.     Seven  years  assist — at  least  until  you  have  made 

ago  he  lived  in  &  single  chamber,  good  your  position.     Let  me  see,  is 

au  qfjuitrieiney  near  the  Luxenxbourg.  not  the  Duchesse  de  Tarascon  a 

He  has  now  a  hotel,  not  large  but  relation  of  yours ) " 
charming,  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,         ^'  Yes ;    my  poor   mother's  first 

worth  at  least  600,000  francs.    Kor ,  cousin." 

has  he  made  his  own  fortune  alone,        "  I  congratulate  you.   Trhs  grande 

but  that  of  many  others ;  some  of  danie.   She  will  launch  you  in  puro 

birth  as  high  as  your  own.     He  has  coelOj  as  Juno  might  have  launched 

the  genius  of  riches,  and  knocks  off  one  of  her  young  peacocks." 
a  million  as  a  poet  does  an  ode,        **  There  has  been  no  acquaintance 

by  the  force  of  inspiration.     He  is  between  our  houses,"  returned  tlie 

hand-in-glovo  with  the  Ministers,  Marquis,  dryly,  '*  since  the  m^salli- 

and  has  been  invited  to  Compi^gne  ance  of  her  second  nuptials." 
by  the  Emperor.     You  will  find        "Mesalliance/  second  nuptials! 

him  very  usefuL"  Her  second  husband  was  the  Duke 

Alain  made  a  slight  movement  of  de  Tarascon." 
incredulous  dissent,  and    changed        ''A  duke  of  the  First  Empire — 

the  conversation  to  reminiscences  of  the  grandson  of  a  butcher." 
old  schoolboy  days.  ''  Diahle  1  you  are  a  severe  gene- 

The  dinner  at  length  came  to  a  alogist.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,   How 

close.    Frederic  rang  for  the  bill —  can  you  consent  to  walk  arm-in-arm 

glanced  over  it.  ''Fifty-nine  francs,"  with  me,  whose  great -grandibther 

said  he,  carelessly  flinging  down  his  supplied  bread  to  the  same  army 

napoleon  and  a  hal£     The  Marquis  to  which  the  Duke  de  Taiascon's 

silently  drew  forth  his  purse  and  grandfather  furnished  the  meat  1 " 
extracted  the  same  sum.  "  My  dear  Frederic,  we  two  have 

When    they   were   out    of   the  an  equal  pedigree,  for  our  friendship 

restaurant^  Frederic   proposed   ad-  dates  from  the  same  hour.     I  do 

jouming  to  his  own  rooms.    "  I  can  not  blame  the  Duchesse  de  Taras- 

promise  you  an  excellent  cigar,  one  con  for  marrying  the  grandson  of  a 

of  a  box  given  to  me  by  an  invalu-  butcher,  but  for  marrying  the  son  of 

able  young  Spaniard  attached  to  the  a  man  made  duke  by  an  usurper. 

Embassy  here.     Such  cigars  are  not  She  abandoned  the  Mth  of   her 

to  be  had  at  Paris  for  money,  nor  house  and  the  cause  of  her  sove- 

even  for  love,  seeing  that  women,  reign.    Therefore  her  marriage  is  a 

however  devoted  and  generous,never  blot  on  our  scutcheou." 
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Frederic  raised  his  eyebrows,  but 
bad  the  tact  to  pursue  the  subject 
no  further.  He  who  interferes  in 
the  quarrels  of  relations  must  pass 
tlirough  life  Avithout  a  friend. 

The  young  men  now  arrived  at 
Lemercier^s  apartment,  an  entresol 
looking  on  the  Boulevard  des  Ita- 
liens,  consisting  of  more  rooms  than 
a  bachelor  generally  requires;  and 
though  low-pitched,  of  good  dimen- 
sions, decorated  and  fumiBhed  with 
a  luxury  which  really  astonished  the 
provincial,  though,  with  the  high- 
bred pride  of  an  Oriental,  he  sup- 
pressed every  sign  of  surprise. 

Florentine  cabinets  freshly  re- 
touched by  the  exquisite  skill  of 
Mombro,  costly  specimens  of  old 
8ivres  and  Limoges;  pictures  and 
bronzes  and  marble  statuettes — all 
well  chosen  and  of  great  price,  re- 
flected firom  mirrors  in  Venetian 
frames — made  a  coup  cPceil  very 
favourable  to  that  respect  which  the 
human  mind  pays  to  the  evideiices 
of  money.  5ror  was  comfort  less 
studied  than  splendour.  Thick  car- 
pets covered  the  floors,  doubled 
and  quilted  poHikres  excluded  all 
draughts  from  chinks  in  the  doors. 
Having  allowed  his  friend  a  few 
minutes  to  contemplate  and  admire 
the  ecHle  ii  monger  and  salon  which 
constituted  his  more  state  apart- 
mentSy  Frederic  then  conducted  him 
into  a  small  cabinet,  fitted  up 
with  scarlet  cloth  and  gold  fringes, 
whereon  were  artistically  arranged 
trophies  of  Eastern  weapons  and 
Turkish  pipes  with  amber  mouth- 
pieces. 

There  placing  the  Marquis  at 
ease  on  a  divan,  and  flinging  him- 
self on  another,  the  Parisian  exqui- 
site ordered  a  valet,  well  dressed  as 
himself^  to  bring  coffee  and  liqueurs ; 
and  after  vainly  pressing  one  of  his 
matchless  cigars  on  his  friend,  in- 
dulged in  his  own  Eegalia. 

"They  are  ten  years  old,"  said 
Frederic,  with  a  tone  of  compassion 
at  Alain's  self-inflicted  loss — "ten 


years  old.  Bom  therefore  about 
the  year  in  which  we  two  parted." 

"  When  you  were  so  hastily  sum- 
moned from  college,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, "  by  the  news  of  your  father's 
illness.  We  expected  you  back  in 
vain.  Have  you  been  at  Pans  ever 
since?" 

"  Ever  since ;  my  poor  father 
died  of  that  illness.  His  fortune 
proved  much  larger  than  was  sus- 
pected— ^my  share  amounted  to  an 
income  from  investments  in  stocks, 
houses,  &c.,  to  upwards  of  60,000 
francs  a-year ;  and  as  I  wanted  six 
years  to  my  migority,  of  course  the 
capital  on  attaining  my  majority 
would  be  increased  by  accumulation. 
My  mother  desired  to  keep  me  near 
her;  my  uncle,  who  was  joint  guar- 
dian with  her,  looked  with  disdain 
on  our  poor  little  provincial  cottage; 
so  promising  an  heir  should  acquire 
his  finishing  education  under  mas- 
ters at  Pans.  Long  before  I  was 
of  age,  I  was  initiated  inio  politer 
mysteries  of  our  capital  than  those 
celebrated  by  Eugene  Sue.  When 
I  took  possession  of  my  fortune  five 
years  ago,  I  was  considered  a  Croe- 
sus ;  and  really  for  that  patriarchal 
time  I  was  wealthy.  Kow,  alas ! 
my  accumulations  have  vanished 
in  my  outfit;  and  60,000  francs 
a-year  is  the  least  a  Parisian  can 
live  upon.  It  is  not  only  that 
all  prices  have  fabulously  increased, 
but  that  the  dearer  things  become, 
the  better  people  live.  When 
I  first  came  out,  the  world  specu- 
lated upon  me;  now,  in  order  to 
keep  my  standing,  I  am  forced  to 
speculate  on  the  world.  Hitherto 
I  have  not  lost;  Duplessis  let  me 
into  a  few  good  things  this  year, 
worth  100,000  francs  or  so.  Croe- 
sus consulted  the  Delphic  Oracle. 
Duplessis  was  not  alive  in  the  time 
of  Croesus,  or  Croesus  would  have 
consulted  Duplessis." 

Here  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
outer  door  of  the  apartment,  and  in 
another  minute  the  valet  ushered  in 
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a  gentleman  somewhere  al)out  the 
age  of  thirty,  of  prepossessing  coun- 
tenance, and  with  the  indefinable 
air  of  good-breeding  and  usage  du 
monde,  Frederic  started  np  to 
greet  cordially  the  new-comer,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  Marquis  under 
the  name  of ''  Saie  Graim-Vam." 

*'  Decidedly,"  said  the  visitor,  as 
he  took  off  his  paletot  and  seated 
himself  beside  the  Marquis — **  de- 
cidedly, my  dear  Lemender,"  said 
he,  in  very  correct  French,  and  with 
the  true  Parisian  accent  and  intona* 
tion.  "  Tou  Frenchmen  merit  that 
praise  for  polished  ignorance  of  the 
language  of  barbarians  which  a  dis- 
tingmshed  historian  bestows  on  the 
ancient  Eomans.  Permit  me.  Mar- 
quis, to  submit  to  you  the  considera- 
tion whether  Grarm  Yam  is  a  fair 
rendeiing  of  my  name  as  truthfully 
printed  on  this  card." 

The  inscription  on  the  card,  thus 
drawn  from  its  case  and  placed  in 
Alain's  hand,  was — 

Mr  Graham  Yane, 

No.  —  Rue  D'Anjou. 

The  Marquis  gazed  at  it  as  he  might 
on  a  hieroglyphic,  and  passed  it  on 
to  Lemercier  in  discreet  silence. 

That  gentleman  made  another  at- 
tempt at  the  barbarian  appellation. 

"  *  Gr&r— ham  Vame.'  C'est  9a ! 
I  triumph!  all  difficulties  yield  to 
French  energy." 

Here  the  coffee  and  liqueurs  were 
served ;  and  aft«r  a  short  pause  the 
Englishman,  who  had  very  quietly 
been  observing  the  silent  Marquis, 
turned  to  him  and  said :  "  Monsieur 
U  Marquisj  I  presume  it  was  your 
&ther  whom  I  remember  as  an  ac- 
quaintance of  my  own  father  at  Ems. 
It  is  many  years  ago  ;  I  was  but  a 
child.  The  Count  de  Chambord  was 
then  at  that  enervating  little  spa  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Countess's  health. 
If  our  friend  Lemercier  does  not 
mangle  your  name  as  he  does  mine, 
I  understand  him  to  say  that  you 
are  the  Marquis  de  Bochebriant." 


'^  That  is  my  name :  it  pleases  me 
to  hear  that  my  father  was  among 
those  who  flocked  to  Ems  to  do 
homage  to  the  royal  personage  who 
deigns  to  assume  the  title  of  Count 
de  Chambord." 

'^  My  own  ancestors  clung  to  the 
descendants  of  James  IL  till  their 
claims  were  buried  in  the  grave  of 
the  last  Stuart ;  and  I  honour  the 
gallant  men  who,  like  your  father, 
revere  in  an  exile  the  heir  to  their 
ancient  kings." 

The  Englishman  said  this  with 
grace  and  feeling ;  the  Marquis's 
heart  warmed  to  him  at  once. 

''The  first  loyal  yentUIiomme  I 
have  met  at  Paris,"  thought  the  Le- 
gitinust';  ''and,  oh,  shame!  not  a 
Frenchman ! " 

Graham  Vane,  now  stretching 
himself  and  accepting  the  cigar 
which  Lemercier  offered  him,  said  to 
that  gentleman:  "You  who  know 
your  Paris  by  heart — everybody  and 
everything  therein  worth  the  know- 
ing, with  many  bodies  and  many 
things  that  are  not  worth  it — can  you 
inform  me  who  and  what  is  a  certain 
lady  who  every  fine  day  may  be  seen 
walking  in  a  quiet  spot  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  BoiB  de  Boulogne,  not 
fiir  from  the  Baron  de  Boihschild's 
villa  ?  The  said  lady  arrives  at  this 
selected  spot  in  a  dark-blue  coupe 
without  armorial  bearings,  punc- 
tually at  the  hour  of  three.  She 
wears  always  the  same  dress,  a  kind 
of  grey  pearl-coloured  silk,  with  a 
eadiemire  shawL  In  age  she  may 
be  somewhat  about  twenty — a  year 
or  so  more  or  less — and  has  a  face 
as  haunting  as  a  Medusa's ;  notyhow- 
ever,  a  face  to  turn  a  man  into  a  stone, 
but  rather  of  the  two  turn  a  stone 
into  a  man.  A  clear  paleness,  with 
a  bloom  like  an  alabaster  lamp  with 
the  light  flashing  through.  I  bor- 
row that  illustration  from  Sare  Scott, 
who  applied  it  to  Milor  Bee-ron." 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  lady  you 
describe,"  answered  Lemercier,  feel- 
ing hiwiiliated  by  the  avowal ;  "  in 
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&ct,  I  have  not  been  in  tbat  seques- 
tered part  of  the  Bois  for  months ; 
but  I  will  go  to-morrow :  three 
o'clock  you  say — Cleave  it  tome ;  to- 
morrow evening,  if  she  is  a  Faris- 
ienne,  you  shall  know  all  about  her. 
But,  mon  cher,  you  are  not  of  a 
jealous  temperament  to  confide  your 
discovery  to  another/' 

"Yes,  I  am  of  a  very  jealous 
temperament,"  replied  the  ^glish- 
man;  "but  jealousy  comes  after 
love,  and  not  before  it.  I  am  not  in 
love ;  I  am  only  haunted.  To-morrow 
evening,  then,  shall  we  dine  at 
Philippe's,  seven  o'clock  1 " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Le- 
mercier ;  "  and  you  too,  Alain." 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  the  Mar- 
quis, briefly;  and  he  rose,  drew  on 
his  gloves,  and  took  up  his  hat. 

At  these  signals  of  departure,  the 
Englishman,  who  did  not  want  tact 
nor  delicacy,  thought  that  he  had 
made  himsif  de  ^op  in  the  iSte^. 
tSte  of  two  friends  of  the  same  age 
and  nation;  and,  catching  up  his 
paletot,  said  hastUy,  "  Ko,  Marquis, 
do  not  go  yet,  and  leave  our  host 
in  solitude ;  for  I  have  an  engage- 
ment which  presses,  and  only 
looked  in  at  Lemercier's  for  a  mo- 
ment, seeing  the  light  at  his  windows. 
Permit  me  to  hope  that  our  acquaint- 
ance will  not  drop,  and  inform  me 
where  I  may  have  the  honour  to 
call  on  you." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Marquis  ;  "  I 
daim  the  right  of  a  native  to  pay 
my  respects  first  to  the  foreigner  who 
visits  our  capital,  and,"  he  added  in 
a  lower  tone,  "  who  speaks  so  nobly 
of  those  who  revere  its  exiles." 

The  Englishman  saluted,  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  door; 
but  on  reaching  the  threshold  turned 
back  and  made  a  sign  to  Lemercier, 
unperceived  by  Alam. 

Frederic  understood  the  sign,  and 
followed  Graham  Vane  into  the 
adjoining  room,  closing  the  door  as 
be  passed. 

"My  dear  Lemercier,  of  course 


I  should  not  have  intruded  on  you 
at  this  hour  on  a  mere  visit  of 
ceremony.  I  called  to  say  that  the 
Mademoiselle  Duval  whose  address 
you  sent  me  is  not  the  right  one — 
not  the  lady  whom,  knowing  your 
wide  range  of  acquaintance,  I  asked 
you  to  aid  me  in  finding  out." 

"  Not  the  right  Duval  1  Diable  ! 
she  answered  your  description  ex- 
actly." 

"  Not  at  an." 

VYou  said  she  was  very  pretty 
and  young — ^under  twenty." 

"You  forgot  that  I  said  she 
deserved  that  description  twenty- 
one  years  ago." 

"  Ah,  so  you  did ;  but  some  ladies 
are  always  young.  '  Age,'  says  a  wit 
in  the  Figaro^  *  is  a  river  which  the 
women  compel  to  reascend  to  its 
source  when  it  has  flowed  onward 
more  than  twenty  years.'  Never 
mind  —  soyez  tranqaille  —  I  will 
find  your  Duval  yet  if  she  is  to  be 
found.  But  why  could  not  the 
friend  who  commissioned  you  to 
inquire  choose  a  name  less  common  ? 
Duval !  every  street  in  Paris  has  a 
shop-door  over  which  is  inscribed 
the  name  of  Duval." 

"  Quite  true, there  is  the  difficulty; 
however,  my  dear  lemercier,  pray 
continue  to  look  out  for  a  Louise 
Duval  who  was  young  and  pretty 
twenty-one  years  ago— this  search 
ought  to  interest  me  more  than  that 
wluch  I  intrusted  to  you  to-night, 
respecting  the  pearly-robed  lady: 
for  in  the  last  I  but  gratify  my 
own  whim ;  in  the  first  I  discharge 
a  promise  to  a  friend.  You,  so 
perfect  a  Frenchman,  know  the  dif- 
ference ;  honour  is  engaged  to  the 
first.  Be  sure  you  let  me  know 
if  you  find  any  other  Madame  or 
Mademoiselle  Duval ;  and  of  course 
you  remember  your  promise  not  to 
mention  to  any  one  the  commission 
of  inquiry  you  so  kindly  undertake. 
I  congratulate  you  on  your  friend- 
ship for  M.  de  Eochebriant.  What 
a  noble  countenance  and  manner !" 
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Lemercier  Tctumed  to  the  Mar- 
quis. "  Such  a  pity  you  can't  dine 
with  us  to-monow.  I  fear  you  made 
hut  a  poor  dinner  to-day.  But  it  is 
always  better  to  arrange  the  menu  he- 
forehand.  I  will  send  to  Philippe's 
to-morrow.     Do  not  he  a&aid." 

The  Marquis  paused  a  moment, 
and  on  his  young  face  a  proud 
struggle  was  visihle.  At  last  he 
said,  bluntly  and  manfully — 

"  My  dear  Frederic,  your  world 
and  mine  are  not  and  cannot  be  the 
same.  Why  should  I  be  ashamed 
to  own  to  my  old  schoolfellow  that 
I  am  poor — ^very  poor ;  that  the 
dinner  I  have  shared  with  you  to- 
day is  to  me  a  criminal  extrava- 
gance 1  I  lodge  in  a  single  chamber 
on  the  fourth  storey ;  I  dine  off  a 
single  plat  at  a  small  restauraietir's  ; 
the  utmost  income  I  can  allow  to 
myself  does  not  exceed  5000  francs 
a-year :  my  fortunes  I  cannot  hope 
much  to  improve.  In  his  own 
country  Alain  de  Eochebriant  has 
no  career." 

Lemercier  was  so  astonished  by 
this  confession  that  he  remained  for 
some  moments  silent,  eyes  and 
mouth  both  wide  open ;  at  length 


he  sprang  up,  embraced  his  friend 
wellnigh  sobbing,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Tant  mieuxpour  mot !  You  must 
take  your  lodgmg  with  me.  I  have 
a  charming  bedroom  to  spare. 
Don't  say  no.  It  will  raise  my 
own  position  to  say  I  and  Eoche- 
briant keep  house  together.  It 
must  be  so.  Come  here  to-morrow. 
As  for  not  having  a  career — ^bah  !  I 
and  Duplessis  will  settle  that.  Ton 
shall  be  a  millionaire  in  two  years. 
Meanwhile  we  will  join  capitids  :  I 
my  paltry  notes,  you  your  grand 
name.     Settled ! " 

"My  dear,  dear  Frederic,"  said 
the  young  noble,  deeply  affected, 
"on  reflection  you  will  see  what 
you  propose  is  impossible.  Poor 
I  may  be  without  dishonour;  live 
at  another  man's  cost  I  cannot 
do  without  baseness.  It  does  not 
require  to  be  gentilhomme  to  feel 
that :  it  is  enough  to  be  a  French- 
man. Come  and  see  me  when  yon 
can  spare  the  time.  There  is  my 
address.  You  are  the  only  man  in 
Paris  to  whom  I  shall  be  at  home. 
Au  revoir:*  And  breaking  away 
from  Lemercier's  clasp,  the  Marquis 
hurried  off. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Alain  reached  the  house  in  which 
he  lodged.  Externally  a  fine  house, 
it  had  been  the  hotel  of  a  great 
family  in  the  old  regime.  On  the 
first  floor  were  still  superb  apart- 
ments, with  ceilings  painted  by 
Le  Brun,  with  walls  on  which  the 
thick  silks  still  seemed  fresh. 
These  rooms  were  occupied  by  a 
rich  agent  de  eJiange  ;  but,  like  all 
such  ancient  palaces,  the  upper 
storeys  were  wretehedly  defective 
even  in  the  comforts  which  poor 
men  demand  nowadays:  a  back 
staircase,  narrow,  dirty,  never 
lighted,  dark  as  Erebus,  led  to  the 
room  occupied  by  the  Marquis, 
which  might  be  naturally  occupied 


by  a  needy  student  or  a  virtuous 
grisette.  But  there  was  to  him 
a  charm  in  that  old  hotel,  and  the 
richest  locataire  therein  was  not 
treated  with  a  respect  so  ceremonious 
as  that  which  attended  the  lodger 
on  the  fourth  storey.  The  porter 
and  his  wife  were  Bretens ;  they 
came  from  the  village  of  Boche- 
briant;  they  had  known  Alain's 
parente  in  their  young  days;  it  was 
their  kinsman  who  had  recom- 
mended him  to  the  hotel  which 
they  served  :  so,  when  he  paused  at 
the  lodge  for  his  key,  which  he  had 
left  there,  the  portei^s  wife  was  in 
waiting  for  his  return,  and  insisted 
on  lighting  him  up-steirs  and  seeing 
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to  his  liro,  for  after  a  wann  day  the 
niglit  liad  turned  to  that  sharp 
biting  cold  which  is  more  trying  in 
Paris  than  even  in  London. 

The  old  woman,  ranning  up  the 
stairs  before  him,  opened  the  door 
of  his  room,  and  busied  herself 
at  the  lire.  "Gently,  my  good 
Martha,"  said  he,  "that  log  suf- 
fices. I  have  been  extravagant  to- 
day, and  must  pinch  for  it." 

"  M.  le  Marquis  jests,"  said  the 
old  woman,  laughing. 

"No,  Martha;  I  am  serious.  I 
have  sinned,  but  I  shall  reform* 
EfUre  nouSf  my  dear  friend,  Paris  is 
very  dear  when  one  sets  one's  foot 
out  of  doors  :  I  must  soon  go  back 
to  Eochebriant.'* 

"  When  M,  le  Marquis  goes  back 
to  Bochebriant  he  must  take  with 
him  a  Madame  la  Marquise — some 
pretty  angel  with  a  suitable  dot" 

"A  dot  suitable  to  the  ruins  of 
Eochebriant  would  not  suffice  to 
repair  them,  Martha:  give  me  my 
dressing-gown,  and  good-night." 

*^Bon  repas,  M,  le  Marquis/ 
beaux  revesy  ei  bd  avenir" 

"Bel  avenirl*'  murmured  the 
young  man  bitterly,  leaning  his 
cheek  on  his  hand ;  "  what  fortune 
fairer  than  the  present  can  be  mine ) 
yet  inaction  in  youth  is  more  keenly 
felt  than  in  age.  How  lightly  I 
should  endure  poverty  if  it  brought 
poverty's  ennobling  companion. 
Labour — denied  to  me!  Well, 
well;  I  must  go  hack  to  the  old 
rock  :  on  this  ocean  there  is  no  sail, 
not  even  an  oar,  for  me." 

Alain  de  Eochebriant  had  not 
been  reared  to  the  expectation  of 
poverty.  The  only  son  of  a  father 
whose  estates  were  large  beyond 
those  of  moBt  nobleT^  mJdem 
France,  his  destined  heritage  seem- 
ed not  unsuitable  to  his  illustrious 
bii'th.  Educated  at  a  provincial  aca- 
demy, he  had  heen  removed  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  to  Eochebriant,  and  lived 
there  simply  and  lonelily  enough, 
but  still  in  a  sort  of  feudal  state. 


with  an  aunt,  an  elder  and   un- 
married sister  to  his  father. 

His  father  he  never  saw  but 
twice  after  leaving  college.  That 
brilliant  seigneur  visited  France 
but  rarely,  for  very  brief  intervals, 
residing  wholly  abroad.  To  him 
went  idl  the  revenues  of  Eoche- 
briant save  what  sufficed  for  the 
manage  of  his  son  and  his  sister. 
It  was  the  cherished  belief  of  these 
two  loyal  natures  that  the  Marquis 
secretly  devoted  his  fortune  to  the 
cause  of  the  Bourhons — ^how,  they 
knew  not,  though  they  often  amused 
themselves  hy  conjecturing;  and 
the  young  man,  as  he  grew  up, 
nursed  the  hope  that  he  should  soon 
hear  that  the  descendant  of  Henri 
Quatre  had  crossed  the  frontier  on 
a  white  charger  and  hoisted  the  old 
gonfalon  with  its  fleur-de-lis.  Then» 
indeed,  his  own  career  would  be  open- 
ed, and  the  sword  of  the  Kerouecs 
drawn  from  its  sheath.  Day  after 
day  he  expected  to  hear  of  revolts, 
of  which  his  noble  father  was  doubt- 
less the  souL  But  the  Marquis, 
though  a  sincere  Legitimist,  was  by 
no  means  an  enthusiastic  fanatic. 
He  was  simply  a  very  proud,  a  very 
polished,  a  very  luxurious,  and, 
though  not  without  the  kindliness 
and  generosity  which  were  com- 
mon attributes  of  the  old  French 
noblesse,  a  very  selfish  grand  seign^ 
eur. 

Losing  his  wife  (who  died  the 
first  year  of  marriage  in  giving  birth 
to  Alain)  while  he  was  yet  very 
young,  he  had  lived  a  frank  libertine 
life  until  he  fell  submissive  under 
the  despotic  yoke  of  a  Eussian 
Princess,  who,  for  some  mysterious 
reason,  never  visited  her  own  country 
and  obstinately  refused  to  reside  in 
France.  She  was  fond  of  travel, 
and  moved  yearly  from  London  to 
Naples,  Naples  to  Vienna,  Berlin, 
Madrid,  Seville,  Carlsbad,  Baden- 
Baden— anywhere  for  caprice  or 
change,  except  Paris.  This  fair 
wanderer  succeeded  in  chaining  to 
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herself  the  heart  and  the  steps  of 
the  Marquis  de  Eochehriant 

She  was  very  rich;  she  lived  semi- 
royallj.  Hers  was  just  the  house 
in  which  it  suited  the  Marquis  to 
be  the  enfant  gdtS.  I  suspect  that, 
cat-like,  his  attachment  was  rather 
to  the  house  than  to  the  person  of 
his  mistress.  Not  that  he  was 
domiciled  with  the  Princess;  that 
would  have  been  somewhat  too 
much  against  the  proprieties,  greatly 
too  much  against  the  Marquis's  no- 
tions of  his  own  dignity.  He  had 
his  own  carriage,  his  own  apart- 
ments, his  own  suite,  as  became  so 
grand  a  seigmur,  and  the  lover  of 
80  grand  a  dame.  His  estates,  mort- 
gaged before  he  came  to  them,  yield- 
ed no  income  sufficient  for  his 
wants;  he  mortgaged  deeper  and 
deeper,  year  after  year,  till  he  could 
mortgage  them  no  more.  He  sold 
his  hotel  at  Paris — ^he  accepted  with- 
out scruple  his  sister^s  fortune — he 
borrowed  with  equal  sang  froid  the 
two  hundred  thousand  finncs  which 
his  son  on  coming  of  age  inherited 
from  his  mother.  Alain  yielded 
that  fortune  to  him  without  a  mur- 
mur— ^nay,  with  pride  ;  he  thought 
it  destined  to  go  towards  raising  a 
regiment  for  the  fleur-de-lis. 

To  do  the  l^farquis  justice,  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  he  should 
shortly  restore  to  his  sister  and  son 
what  he  so  recklessly  took  from 
them.  He  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  his  Princess  so  soon  as  her 
own  husband  died.  She  had  been 
separated  from  the  Prince  for  many 
years,  and  every  year  it  was  said  he 
could  not  last  a  year  longer.  But 
he  completed  the  measure  of  his 
conjugal  iniquities  by  continuing 
to  live ;  and  one  day,  by  mistake, 
Death  robbed  the  lady  of  the  Mar- 
quis instead  of  the  Prince. 

This  was  an  accident  which  the 
Marquis  had  never  counted  upon. 
He  was  still  young  enough  to  con- 
sider himself  young;  in  fact,  one 
principal  reason  for  keeping  Alain 


secluded  in  Brittany  was  his  reluc- 
tance to  introduce  into  the  world  a 
son  "  as  old  as  myself "  he  would 
say  pathetically.  The  news  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Baden 
after  a  short  attack  of  bronchitis 
caught  in  a  supper  alfresco  at  the 
old  castle,  was  duly  transmitted  to 
Rochebriant  by  the  Princess;  and 
the  shock  to  Alain  and  his  aunt  was 
the  greater  because  they  had  seen 
so  little  of  the  departed  that  they 
regarded  him  as  a  heroic  myth,  an 
impersonation  of  ancient  chivalry, 
condemning  himself  to  voluntary 
e3dle  rather  than  do  homage  to 
usurpers.  But  £rom  their  grief  they 
were  soon  roused  by  the  terrible 
doubt  whether  Bochebriant  could 
still  be  retained  in  the  family.  Be- 
sides the  mortgagees,  creditors  from 
half  the  capitals  in  Europe  sent  in 
their  claims;  and  all  the  movable 
effects  transmitted  to  AJain  by  his 
father^S  confidential  Italian  valet, 
except  sundry  carnages  and  hones 
which  were  sold  at  Baden  for  what 
they  would  fetch,  were  a  magnificent 
dressing-case,  in  the  secret  drawer  of 
which  were  some  bank-notes  amount- 
ing to  thirty  thousand  francs,  and 
three  large  boxes  containing  the 
Marquis's  correspondence,  a  few 
miniature  female  portraits,  and  a 
great  many  locks  of  hair. 

WhoUy  unprepared  for  the  ruin 
that  stared  him  in  the  face,  the 
young  Marquis  evinced  the  natural 
strength  of  his  character  by  the 
calmness  with  which  he  met  the 
danger,  and  the  intelligence  with 
which  he  calculated  and  reduced  it 

By  the  help  of  the  family  notary 
in  the  neighbouring  town,  he  made 
himself  master  of  his  liabilities  and 
his  means ;  and  he  found  that,  after 
paying  all  debts  and  providing  for 
the  interest  of  the  mortgages,  a  pro- 
perty which  ought  to  have  realised 
a  rental  of  ^10,000  a-year,  yielded 
not  more  than  X400.  Kor  was 
even  this  margin  safe,  nor  the  pro- 
perty out  of  peril ;  for  the  principal 
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mortgageey  who  was  a  capitalist  in 
Paris  named  Louvier,  having  had 
during  the  life  of  the  late  Marquis 
moie  than  once  to  wait  for  his  half- 
yearly  interest  longer  than  suited 
his  patience — ^and  his  patience  was 
not  enduring — ^plainly  declared  that 
if  the  same  delay  recurred  he  should 
put  his  right  of  seizure  in  force; 
and  in  France  still  more  than  in  Eng- 
land, bad  seasons  seriously  affect  the 
security  of  rents.  To  pay  away 
J£9600  a -year  regularly  out  of 
jeiO,000,  with  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting the  whole  if  not  paid, 
whether  crops  may  fail,  farmers 
procrastinate,  and  timber  fall  in 
price,  is  to  liye  with  the  sword  of 
Damocles  over  one's  head. 

For  two  years  and  more,  however, 
Alain  met  his  difficulties  with  pru- 
dence and  vigour ;  he  retrenched  the 
establishment  hitherto  kept  at  the 
chateau,  resigned  such  rural  plea- 
sures as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
indulge,  and  lived  like  one  of  his 
petty  farmers.  But  the  risks  of  the 
future  remained  undiminished. 

**  There  is  but  one  way.  Monsieur 
2e  Marquis,"  said  the  family  notary, 
M.  Hubert,  "  by  which  you  can  put 
your  estate  in  comparative  safety. 
Your  father  raised  his  mortgages 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  wanted 
money,  and  often  at  interest  above 
the  average  market  interest.  You 
may  add  considerably  to  your  in- 
come by  consolidating  idl  these 
mortgages  into  one  at  a  lower  per- 
centage, and  in  so  doing  pay  off 
this  formidable  mortgagee,  M.  Lou- 
vier,  who,  I  shrewdly  suspect,  is 
bent  upon  becoming  the  proprietor  of 
Eochebriant.  Unfortunately  those 
few  portions  of  your  land  which  were 
but  lightly  charged,  and,  lying  con- 
tiguous to  small  proprietors,  were 
coveted  by  them,  and  could  be 
advantageously  sold,  are  already 
gone  to  pay  the  debts  of  Monsieur 
the  late  Marquis.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  small  farms  which,  bor- 
dering close  on  the  town  of  S , 


I  think  I  could  dispose  of  for  build- 
ing purposes  at  high  rates;  but 
th€s6  lands  are  ooveied  by  Monsieur 
Louvier's  general  mortgage,  and  he 
has  refused  to  release  them,  unless 
the  whole  debt  be  paid.  Were  that 
debt  therefore  transferred  to  another 
mortgagee,  we  might  stipulate  for 
their  exception,  and  in  so  doing 
secure  a  sum  of  more  than  100,000 
francs,  which  you  could  keep  in 
reserve  for  a  pressing  or  unforeseen 
occasion,  and  make  the  nucleus  of 
a  capital  devoted  to  the  gradual 
liquidation  of  the  charges  on  the 
estate.  For  with  a  little  capital. 
Monsieur  le  Marquis,  your  rent-roll 
might  be  very  greatly  increased,  the 
forests  and  orchards  improved,  those 

meadows  round  S drained  and 

irrigated.  Agriculture  is  beginning 
to  be  understood  in  Bretagne,  and 
your  estate  would  soon  double  its 
value  in  the  hands  of  a  spirited 
capitalist.  My  advice  to  you,  there- 
fore, is  to  go  to  Paris,  employ  a  good 
avouS,  practised  in  such  branch  of 
his  profession,  to  negotiate  the  con- 
solidation of  your  mortgages  upon 
terms  that  will  enable  you  to  sell 
outlying  portions,  and  so  pay  off 
the  charge  by  instalments  agreed 
upon ; — ^to  see  if  some  safe  Company 
or  rich  individual  can  be  found  to 
undertake  for  a  term  of  years  the 
management  of   your  forests,   the 

draining  of  the  S meadows,  the 

superintendence  of  your  fisheries, 
&c.  They,  it  is  true,  will  mono- 
polise the  profits  for  many  years — 
perhaps  twenty;  but  you  are  a 
young  man;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  you  will  re-enter  on  your 
estate  with  a  rental  so  improved 
that  the  mortgages,  now  so  awful, 
will  seem  to  you  comparatively 
trivial." 

In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  the 
young  Marquis  had  come  to  Paris 
fortified  with  a  letter  from  M.  Hu- 
bert to  an  afH>ue  of  eminence,  and 
with  many  letters  from  his  aunt  to 
the  nobles  of  the  Faubourg  connect- 
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ed  with  his  house.  Kow  one  rea- 
son why  M.  Hobert  had  mged  his 
client  to  undertake  this  important 
business  in  person,  rather  than 
volunteer  his  own  services  in  Paris, 
was  somewhat  extra  -  professional. 
He  had  a  sincere  and  profound  af- 
fection for  Alain ;  he  felt  compassion 
for  that  young  life  so  barrenly  wast- 
ed in  seclusion  and  severe  priva- 
tiops;  he  respected,  but  was  too 
practical  a  man  of  business  to  share, 
those  chivalrous  sentiments  of  loy- 
alty to  an  exiled  dynasty  which 
disqualified  the  man  for  the  age  he 
lived  in,  and,  if  not  greatly  modi- 
fied, would  cut  him  off  from  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  his  eager 
generation.  He  thought  plausibly 
enough  that  the  air  of  the  grand 
metropolis  was  necessary  to  the 
mental  health,  enfeebled  and  with- 
ering amidst  the  feudal  mists  of 
Bretagne ;  that  once  in  Paris,  Alain 
would  imbibe  the  ideas  of  Paris, 
adapt  himself  to  some  career  lead- 
ing to  honour  and  to  fortune,  for 
which  he  took  facilities  from  his 
high  birth,  an  historical  name  too 
national  for  any  dynasty  not  to  wel- 
come among  its  adherents,  and  an 
intellect  not  yet  sharpened  by  con- 
tact and  competition  with  others, 
but  in  itself  vigorous,  habituated  to 
thought,  and  vivified  by  the  noble 
aspirations  which  belong  to  imagina- 
tive natures. 

At  the  least,  Alain  would  be  at 
Paris  in  the  social  position  which 
would  afiford  him  the  opportunities 
of  a  marriage,  in  which  his  birth  and 
rank  would  be  readily  accepted  as 
an  equivalent  to  some  ample  fortune 
that  would  serve  to  redeem  the  en- 
dangered seigneuries.  He  there- 
fore warned  Alain  that  the  afiair 
for  which  he  went  to  Paris  might 
be  tedious,  that  lawyers  were  always 
slow,  and  advised  him  to  calculate 
on  remaining  several  months,  per- 
haps a  year;  delicately  suggesting 
that  his  rearing  hitherto  had  been 


too  secluded  for  his  i^  and  rank, 
and  that  a  year  at  Paris,  even  if  he 
failed  in  the  object  which  took  binx 
there,  would  not  be  thrown  away  in 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
that  would  fit  him  better  to  grapple 
with  his  difficulties  on  his  return. 

Alain  divided  his  spare  income 
between  his  aunt  and  himself,  and 
had  come  to  Paris  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  live  within  the  J^200  a- 
year  which  remained  to  his  share. 
He  felt  the  revolution  in  his  whole 
being  which  commenced  when  out 
of  sight  of  the  petty  principality  in 
which  he  was  the  object  of  that 
feudal  reverence,  still  surviving  in 
the  more  unfrequented  parts  of 
Bretagne,  for  the  representatives  of 
illustrious  names  connected  with 
the  immemorial  legends  of  the 
province. 

The  very  bustle  of  a  railway,  with 
its  crowd  and  quickness  and  onceie- 
moniouB  democracy  of  travel,  served 
to  pain  and  confound  and  humiliate 
that  sense  of  individual  dignity  in 
which  he  had  been  nurtured.  He 
felt  that,  once  away  from  Boche- 
briant,  he  was  but  a  cipher  in  the 
sum  of  human  beings.  Arrived  at 
Paris,  and  reaching  the  gloomy  hotel 
to  which  he  had  been  recommended, 
he  greeted  even  the  desolation  of 
that  solitude  which  is  usually  so 
oppressive  to  a  stranger  in  the 
metropolis  of  his  native  land.  Lone- 
liness was  better  than  the  loss  of 
self  in  the  reek  and  pressure  of  an 
unfamiliar  throng.  For  the  first 
few  days  he  had  wandered  over 
Paris  without  caUing  even  on  the 
avo\t^  to  whom  M.  Hubert-  had 
directed  him.  He  felt  with  the 
instinctive  acuteness  of  a  mind 
which,  under  sounder  Gaining,  would 
have  achieved  no  mean  distinction, 
that  it  was  a  safe  precaution  to  im- 
bue himself  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place,  seize  on  those  general 
ideas  which  in  great  capitals  are  so 
contagious  that  they  are  often  more 
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accoiatelj  caught  by  the  first  im- 
pressions than  hy  subsequent  habit, 
before  he  brought  his  mind  into 
42ontact  with  those  of  the  individuals 
he  had  practically  to  deal  with. 

At  last  he  repaired  to  the  avouc^ 
M.  Gandrin,  £ue  St  ilorentin. 
He  had  mechanically  formed  his 
idea  of  the  abode  and  person  of  an 
avoiie  from  his  association  with  M. 
Hf'^bert.  He  expected  to  find  a  dull 
house  in  a  dull  street  near  the 
centre  of  business,  remote  from  the 
haunts  of  idlers,  and  a  grave  man  of 
unpretending  exterior  and  matured 
years. 

He  arrived  at  a  hotel  newly 
fronted,  richly  decorated,  in  the 
fashionable  quartier  close  by  the 
Tuileiies.  He  entered  a  wide  porte 
eochkre,  and  was  directed  by  the 
concierge  to  mount  au  premier. 
There,  first  detained  in  an  office 
faultlessly  neat,  with  spruce  young 
men  at  smart  desks,  he  was  at 
length  admitted  into  a  noble  saloiif 
and  into  the  presence  of  a  gentle- 
man lounging  in  an  easy-chair  before 
a  magnificent  bureau  of  marqueterie^ 
genxfi.  Louis  Seize^  engaged  in  pat- 
ting a  white  curly  lapdog,  with  a 
pointed  nose  and  a  shnll  bark. 

The  gentleman  rose  politely  on 
his  entrance,  and  released  the  dog, 
who,  after  sniffing  the  Marquis, 
condescended  not  to  bite. 

" MofUfieur  le  Marquis"  said  M. 
Gandrin,  glancing  at  the  card  and 
the  introductory  note  from  M. 
Hubert,  which  Alain  had  sent  in, 
and  which  lay  on  the  secretaire  be- 
side heaps  of  letters  nicely  arranged 
and  labelled,  "  charmed  to  make  the 
honour  of  ^our  acquaintance;  just 
arrived  at  Paris?  So  M.  Hubert — 
a  very  worthy  person  whom  I  have 
never  seen,  but  with  whom  I  have 
had  correspondence — ^tells  me  you 
wish  for  my  advice;  in  fact^  he 
wrote  to  me  some  days  ago,  men- 
tioning the  business  in  question — 
conaoUdation  of  mortgages.    A  very 
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large  sum  wanted.  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
qaisy  and  not  to  be  had  easily." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Alain,  quiet-- 
ly,  ''I  should  imagine  that  there 
must  be  many  capitalists  in  Paris 
willing  to  invest  in  good  securities 
at  fair  interest." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  Marquis  ; 
very  few  such  capitalists.  Men 
worth  money  nowadays  like  quick 
returns  and  large  profits,  thanks 
to  the  magnificent  system  of  Credit 
Mobilier,  in  which,  as  you  are 
aware,  a  man  may  place  his  money 
in  any  trade  or  speculation  with- 
out liabilities  beyond  his  share. 
Capitalists  are  nearly  all  traders  or 
speculators." 

"Then,"  said  the  Marquis,  half 
rising,  "I  am  to  presume,  sir,  that 
you  are  not  likely  to  assist  me." 

"  No,  I  don't  say  that.  Marquis. 
I  will  look  with  care  into  the  mat- 
ter. Doubtless  you  have  with  you 
an  abstract  of  the  necessary  docu- 
ments, the  conditions  of  the  present 
mortgages,  the  rental  of  the  estate, 
its  probable  prospects,  and  so  forth." 

"  Sir,  I  have  such  an  abstract 
with  me  at  Paris ;  and  having  gone 
into  it  myself  with  M.  Hubert,  I 
can  pledge  you  my  word  that  it  is 
strictly  faithful  to  the  facts." 

The  Marquis  said  this  with  natve 
simplicity,  as  if  his  word  were  quite 
sufficient  to  set  that  part  of  the 
question  at  rest. 

M.  Gandrin  smiled  politely  and 
said,  "  Eh  hien^  M,  le  Marquis :  fa- 
vour me  with  the  abstract;  in  a 
week's  time  you  shall  have  my 
opinion.  You  enjoy  Paris  1  Great- 
ly improved  under  the  Emperor; 
the  salons,  indeed,  are  hardly  open 
yet  A  pro2>oSf  Madame  Gandrin 
receives  to-morrow  evening;  allow 
me  that  opportunity  to  present  you 
to  her." 

Unprepared  for  the  profiered 
hospitality,  the  Marquis  had  no 
option  but  to  murmur  his  gratifica- 
tion and  assent. 
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In  a  minute  more  lie  was  in  the 
streets.  The  next  evening  he  went 
to  Madame  Gandrin's — a  brilliant 
reception — a  whole  moving  flower- 
bed of  Mecoiations'  there.  Hay- 
ing gone  through  the  ceremony  of 
presentation  to  Madame  Gandrin — 
a  handsome  woman  dressed  to  per- 
fection, and  conversing  with  the 
secretary  to  an  embassy — the  yoimg 
noble  ensconced  himself  in  an  obscure 
and  quiet  comer,  observing  all,  and 
imagining  that  he  escaped  observa- 
tion, ^d  as  the  young  men  of 
his  own  years  gUded  by  him,  or  as 
their  talk  reached  his  ears,  he  be- 
came aware  that  from  top  to  toe, 
within  and  without,  he  was  old- 
fashioned,  obsolete,  not  of  his  race, 
not  of  his  day.  His  rank  itself 
seemed  to  him  a  waste-paper  title- 
deed  to  a  heritage  long  lapsed. 
Not  thus  the  princely  seigneurs  of 
Eochebriant  made  their  debut  at 
the  capital  of  their  nation.  They 
had  had  the  entrSe  to  the  cabinets 
of  their  kings ;  they  had  glittered 
in  the  halls  of  Versailles ;  they  had 
held  high  posts  of  distinction  in 
court  and  camp ;  the  great  Order  of 
St  Louis  had  seemed  their  heredi- 
tary appanage.  His  father,  though 
a  voluntary  exile  in  manhood,  had 
been  in  childhood  a  king's  page, 
and  throughout  life  remained  the 
associate  of  princes ;  and  here,  in 
an  avoue*8  soirSe,  unknown,  unre- 
garded, an  expectant  on  an  avom's 
patronage,  stood  the  last  lord  of 
Eochebriant. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Alain 
did  not  stay  long.  But  he  stayed 
long  enough  to  convince  him  that 
on  £200  a-year  the  polite  society  of 
Paris,  even  as  seen  at  M.  Gandrin's, 
was  not  for  him.  Nevertheless,  a 
day  or  two  after,  he  resolved  to  call 
upon  the  nearest  of  his  kinsmen  to 
whom  his  aunt  had  given  him  let- 
ters. With  the  Count  de  Vande- 
mar,  one  of  his  fellow-nobles  of  the 
aacred  Faubouig,  he  should  be  no 


less  Hochebriant,  whether  in  a  garret 
or  a  palace.  The  Yandemars,  in 
fact,  though  for  many  generations 
before  the  First  Eevolution  a  puis- 
sant and  brilliant  family,  had  al- 
ways recognised  the  Eodiebriants 
as  the  head  of  their  house — the 
trunk  from  which  they  had  been 
slipped  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  a  younger  son  of  the  Boche- 
briants  married  a  wealthy  heiress 
and  took  the  title,  with  the  lands  of 
Yandemar. 

Since  then  the  two  families  had 
often  intermarried.  The  present 
Count  had  a  reputation  for  ability, 
was  himself  a  lax^e  proprietor,  and 
might  furnish  advice  to  guide  him 
with  M.  Gandrin.  The  Hotel  de 
Yandemar  stood  facing  the  old  Hotel 
de  Bochebriant;  it  was  less  spaci- 
ous, but  not  less  venerable,  gloomy, 
and  prison-like. 

As  he  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
armorial  scutcheon  which  still  rest- 
ed, though  chipped  and  mouldering, 
over  the  portals  of  his  lost  ancestral 
house,  and  was  about  to  cross  the 
street,  two  young  men,  who  seemed 
two  or  three  years  older  than  him- 
self, emerged  on  horseback  from  the 
Hotel  de  Yandemar. 

Handsome  young  men,  with  the 
lofty  look  of  the  old  race,  diessetl 
with  the  punctilious  care  of  person 
which  is  not  foppery  in  men  of 
birth,  but  seems  part  of  the  aelf- 
respcct  that  appertains  to  the  old 
chivalric  point  of  honour.  The 
horse  of  one  of  these  cavaliers  made 
a  caracole  which  brought  it  nearly 
upon  Alain  as  he  was  about  to  cross. 
The  rider,  checking  his  steed,  lifted 
his  hat  to  Alain  and  uttered  a  word 
of  apology  in  the  courtesy  of  an- 
cient high-breeding,  but  still  with 
condescension  as  to  an  inferior. 
This  little  incident,  and  the  slight- 
ing kind  of  notice  received  from 
coevals  of  his  own  birth,  and  doubt- 
less his  own  blood — ^for  he  divined 
truly  that  they  were  the  sons  of  the 
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Count  de  Yandemar — disconcerted 
Alain  to  a  degree  which  perhaps  a 
Frenchman  alone  can  comprehend. 
He  had  even  half  a  mind  to  give  np 
his  visit  and  turn  hack.  However, 
his  native  manhood  prevailed  over 
that  morhid  sensitiveness  which, 
horn  out  of  the  union  of  pride  and 
poverty,  has  all  the  effects  of  van- 
ity, and  yet  is  not  vanity  itself. 

The  Count  was  at  home,  a  thin 
spare  man  with  a  narrow  hut  high 
forehead,  and  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance keen,  severe,  and  un  peu 
tnoqueuM, 

He  received  the  Marquis,  how- 
ever, at  first  with  great  cordiality, 
kissed  him  on  hoth  sides  of  his 
cheek,  called  him  '' cousin,"  ex- 
pressed immeasurable  regret  that 
the  Counters  was  gone  out  on  one 
of  the  missions  of  charity  in  which 
the  great  ladies  of  the  Faubourg 
religiously  interest  themselves,  and 
that  his  sons  had  jost  ridden  forth 
to  the  Bois. 

As  Alain,  however,  proceeded, 
simply  and  without  false  shame,  to 
communicate  the  object  of  his  visit 
at  Paris,  the  extent  of  his  liabilities, 
and  the  penury  of  his  means,  the 
smile  vanished  from  the  Count's 
face;  he  somewhat  drew  back  his 
fauteuil  in  the  movement  common 
to  men  who  wish  to  estrange  them- 
selves from  some  other  man's  diffi- 
culties ;  and  when  Alain  came  to  a 
close,  the  Count  remained  some  mo- 
ments seized  with  a  slight  cough; 
and,  gazing  intently  on  the  carpet, 
at  length  he  said,  '*  My  dear  young 
friend,  your  father  behaved  extreme- 
ly ill  to  you — dishonourably,  fraud- 
ulently." 

"  Hold  P  said  the  Marquis,  colour- 
ing high.  "  Those  are  words  no 
man  can  apply  to  my  father  in  my 
presence." 

The  Count  stared,  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  replied  with  sang 
froid — 

''  Marquis,  if  you  are  contented 


with  your  father's  conduct,  of  course 
it  is  no  business  of  mine  :  he  never 
injured  me.  I  presume,  however, 
that,  considering  my  years  and  my 
character,  you  come  to  me  for  advice 
—is  it  sol" 

Alain  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

"There  are  four  courses  for  one 
in  your  position  to  take,"  said  the 
Count,  placing  the  index  of  the 
right  hand  successively  on  the  thumb 
and  three  fingers  of  the  left — ''  four 
courses,  and  no  more.- 

"  1st.  To  do  as  your  notary  recom- 
mended :  consolidate  your  mortgages, 
patch  up  your  income  as  you  best 
can,  return  to  Sochebriant,  and  de- 
vote the  rest  of  your  existence  to 
the  preservation  of  your  property. 
By  tJiat  course  your  life  will  be  one 
of  permanent  privation,  severe  strug- 
gle ;  and  the  probability  is  that  you 
will  not  succeed :  there  will  come 
one  or  two  bad  seasons,  the  farmers 
will  fail  to  pay,  the  mortgagee  will 
foreclose,  and  you  may  find  yourself, 
after  twenty  years  of  anxiety  and 
torment,  prematurely  old  and  with- 
out a  8ott. 

"  Course  the  2d.  Eochebriant, 
though  so  heavily  encumbered  as  to 
yield  you  some  such  income  as  your 
father  gave  to  his  chef  de  cuisine, 
is  still  one  of  those  superb  ierres 
which  bankers  and  Jews  and  stock- 
jobbers court  and  hunt  after,  for 
which  they  will  give  enormous  sums. 
If  you  place  it  in  good  hands,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  you  could  dispose 
of  the  property  within  three  months, 
.  on  terms  that  would  leave  you  a 
considerable  surplus,  which,  invested 
with  judgment,  would  afford  you 
whereon  you  could  live  at  Paris  in 
a  way  suitable  to  your  rank  and 
age. — Need  we  go  further? — does 
this  course  smile  to  you  ? " 

"  Pass  on.  Count ;  I  will  defend 
to  the  last  what  I  take  from  my 
ancestors,  and  cannot  voluntarily 
sell  their  rooftree  apd  their  tombs." 

"  Your  name  would  still  remain. 
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and  yoa  would  be  just  as  well  receiy- 
ed  in  Paris,  and  your  noblesse  jviBt 
as  implicitly  conceded,  if  all  Judaea 
encamped  upon  Rochebriant.  Con- 
sider how  few  of  us  gentHshommes 
of  the  old  rSffime  have  any  domains 
left  to  us.  Our  names  alone  survive ; 
no  revolution  can  efface  them." 

*'  It  may  be  so,  but  pardon  me ; 
there  are  subjects  on  which  we  can- 
not reason — ^we  can  but  feeL  Eoche- 
briant  may  be  torn  from  me,  but  I 
cannot  yield  it." 

"I  proceed  to  the  third  course. 
Keep  the  chateau  and  give  up  its 
traditions ;  remain  de  facto  Marquis 
of  Eochebriant,  but  accept  the  new 
order  of  things.  Make  yourself 
known  to  the  x)eople  in  power. 
They  will  be  charmed  to  welcome 
you ; — a  convert  from  the  old  no- 
blesse is  a  guarantee  of  stability 
to  the  new  system.  You  will  be 
placed  in  diplomacy ;  effloresce  into 
an  ambassador,  a  minister — and 
ministers  nowadays  have  opportu- 
nities to  become  enormously  rich." 

''That  course  is  not  less  impos- 
sible than  the  last.  TLU  Henry  V. 
formally  resign  his  right  to  the 
throne  of  St  Louis,  I  can  be  servant 
to  no  other  man  seated  on  that 
throne." 

"Such,  too,  is  my  creed,"  said 
the  Count,  ''  and  I  ding  to  it ;  but 
my  estate  is  not  mortgaged,  and  I 
have  neither  the  tastes  nor  the  ago 
for  public  employments.  The  last 
course  is  perhaps  better  than  the 
rest ;  at  all  events  it  is  the  easiest 
A  wealthy  marriage;  even  if  it 
must  be  a  mSsalliance,  I  think  at 
your  age,  with  your  appearance, 
that  your  name  is  worth  at  least 
two  tmllion  francs  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Ask  roturier  with  an  ambitious 
daugttier." 

"  Alas ! "  said  the  young  man,  ris- 
ing, "  I  see  I  shall  have  to  go  back 
to  Bochebriant  I  cannot  sell  my 
castle,  I  cannot  sell  my  creed,  and 
I  cannot  sell  my  name  and  myself." 


''  The  last  all  of  us  did  in  the  old 
rSgimSj  Marquis.  Though  I  still 
retain  the  title  of  Yandemar,  my 
property  comes  from  the  Farmer- 
General's  daughter,  whom  my  great- 
grandfather, happily  for  us,  married 
in  the  days  of  Louis  Quinze.  Mar- 
riages with  people  of  sense  and  rank 
have  always  been  mariages  de  eon- 
venanee  in  France.  It  is  only  in 
le  petit  monde  that  men  having  noth- 
ing marry  girls  having  nothing,  and 
I  don't  believe  they  are  a  bit  the 
happier  for  it  On  the  contrary,  the 
quarrels  de  menage  leading  to  fright- 
ful crimes  appear  by  the  '  Gazette 
des  Tribunauz  *  to  be  chiefly  found 
among  those  who  do  not  sdl  them- 
selves at  the  altar." 

The  old  Count  said  this  with  a 
grim  persiflage.  He  was  a  Vol- 
tairian. 

Voltairianism  deserted  by  the 
modem  Liberals  of  France  has  its 
chief  cultivation  nowadays  among 
the  wits  of  the  old  regime.  They 
pick  up  its  light  weapons  on  the 
battle-field  on  which  their  fathers 
perished,  and  re-feather  against  the 
canaille  the  shafts  which  had  been 
pointed  against  the  noblesse. 

"  Adieu,  Count,"  said  Alain,  ris- 
ing ;  ''  I  do  not  thank  you  less  for 
your  advice  because  I  have  not  the 
wit  to  profit  by  it" 

"  Au  revoirj  my  cousin ;  you  will 
think  better  of  it  when  you  have 
been  a  month  or  two  at  Paris.  By 
the  way,  my  wife  receives  every 
Wednesday;  consider  our  house 
yours." 

"Count,  can  I  enter  into  the 
world  which  Madame  la  Gomiesse 
receives,  in  the  way  that  becomes 
my  birth,  on  the  income  I  take  from 
my  fortune!" 

The  Count  hesitated.  «Xo," 
said  he  at  last,  frankly ;  "not  because 
you  will  be  less  welcome  or  less  re- 
spected, but  because  I  see  that  you 
have  all  the  pride  and  sensitiveness 
of  a  seigneur  de  province.    Society 
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TTould  therefore  give  you  pain,  not 
pleasure.  More  than  tliis,  I  know 
by  the  remembiance  of  my  own 
youth,  and  the  sad  experience  of 
my  own  sons,  that  you  would  he 
irresistihly  led  into  debt,  and  debt 
in  your  circumstances  would  be  the 
loss  of  Eochebriant.  Ko ;  I  invite 
you  to  visit  us.  I  offer  you  the 
most  select  but  not  the  most  bril- 
liant circles  of  Paris,  because  my 
wife  is  religious,  and  frightens  away 
the  birds  of  gay  plumage  with  the 
scarecrows  of  priests  and  bishops. 
But  if  you  accept  my  invitation 
and  my  offer,  I  am  bound,  as  an  old 
man  of  the  world  to  a  young  kins- 
man, to  say  that  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  be  ruined." 

"  I  thank  you.  Count,  for  your 


candour;  and  I  now  acknowledge 
that  I  have  found  a  relation  and  a 
guide,"  answered  the  Marquis,  with 
a  nobility  of  mien  that  was  not  with- 
out a  pathos  which  touched  the  hard 
heart  of  the  old  man. 

"Come  at  least  whenever  you 
want  a  sincere  if  a  rude  friend;" 
and  though  he  did  not  kiss  his 
cousin's  cheek  this  time,  he  gave 
him,  with  more  sincerity,  a  parting 
shake  of  the  hand. 

And  these  made  the  principal 
events  in  Alain's  Paris  life  till  he 
met  Frederic  Lemercier.  Hitherto 
he  had  received  no  definite  answer 
from  M.  Gandrin,  who  had  post- 
poned an  interview,  not  having  had 
leisure  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
the  details  in  the  abstract  sent  to  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  next  day,  towards  the  aftei^ 
noon,  Frederic  Lemercier,  somewhat 
breathless  from  the  rapidity  at  which 
he  had  ascended  to  so  high  an  emi- 
nence, burst  into  Alain's  chamber. 

"  Pr-r  I  man  eher  ;  what  superb 
exercise  for  the  health — how  it  must 
strengthen  the  muscles  and  expand 
the  chest;  after  this,  who  should 
shrink  from  scaling  Mont  Blanc? — 
Well,  well  I  have  been  meditating 
on  your  business  ever  since  we 
parted.  But  I  would  fain  know 
more  of  its  details.  You  shall 
confide  them  to  me  as  we  drive 
through  the  Bois.  My  coupS  is 
below,  and  the  day  is  beautiful — 
come." 

To  the  young  Marquis,  the  gaiety, 
the  heartiness  of  his  college  Mend 
were  a  cordial  How  different  from 
the  dry  counsels  of  the  Count  de 
Vandemar !  Hope,  though  vaguely, 
entered  into  his  heart  WilJUuigly 
he  accepted  Frederic's  invitation, 
and  the  young  men  were  soon 
rapidly  borne  along  the  Champs 
£lys(Ses.      As  briefly  as  he  could 


Alain  described  the  state  of  his 
affairs,  the  nature  of  his  mortgages, 
and  the  result  of  his  interview  with 
M.  Gandrin. 

Frederic  listened  attentively. 
''Then  Gandrin  has  given  you  as 
yet  no  answer?" 

"  Kone  :  but  I  have  a  note  from 
him  this  morning  asking  me  to  call 
to-morrow." 

"After  you  have  seen  him,  de- 
cide on  nothing — ^if  he  makes  you 
any  offer.  Get  back  your  abstract, 
or  a  copy  of  it,  and  confide  it  to  me. 
Gandrin  ought  to  help  you;  he 
transacts  affairs  in  a  large  way. 
Belle  client^  among  the  million' 
aires.  But  his  clients  expect  fab- 
ulous profits,  and  so  does  he.  As 
for  your  principal  mortgagee,  Lou- 
vier,  you  know  of  course  who  he  is." 

"  Ko,  except  that  M.  Hubert  told 
me  that  he  was  very  rich." 

"  Eich — I  should  think  so ;  one 
of  the  Kings  of  Finance.  Ah! 
observe  those  young  men  on  horse- 
back." 

Alain  looked  forth  and  recognised 
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the  two  cavaliers  whom  he  had 
conjectured  to  he  the  sons  of  the 
Count  de  Yandemar. 

"Those  heaux  gargons  are  fair 
specimens  of  your  Fauhourg/'  said 
Frederic ;  •'  they  would  decline  my 
acquaintance  hecause  my  grand- 
father kept  a  shop,  and  they  keep 
a  shop  hetween  them  ! " 

"  A  shop — ^I  am  mistaken,  then. 
Who  are  they  1" 

"  Raoul  and  Enguerrand,  sons  of 
that  mocker  of  man  the  Count  de 
Vandemar." 

"  And  they  keep  a  shop !  you 
are  jesting." 

"  A  shop  at  which  you  may  huy 
gloves  and  perfumes,  Eue  de  la 
Chauss6e  d'Aiitin.  Of  course  they 
don't  serve  at  the  counter;  they 
only  invest  their  pocket-money  in 
the  speculation,  and  in  so  doing — 
trehle  at  least  their  pocket-money, 
buy  their  horses,  and  keep  their 
grooms." 

"  Is  it  possible  I  nobles  of  such 
birth !  How  shocked  the  Count 
would  be  if  he  knew  it ! " 

"  Yes,  very  much  shocked  if  he 
was  supposed  to  know  it  But  he 
is  too  wise  a  father  not  to  give  his 
sons  limited  aUowances  and  un- 
limited liberty,  especially  the  liberty 
to  add  to  the  allowances  as  they 
please.  Look  again  at  them;  no 
better  riders  and  more  affectionate 
brothers  since  the  date  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Their  tastes,  indeed, 
differ :  Eaoul  is  religious  and  moral, 
melancholy  aad  dignified ;  Enguer- 
rand  is  a  lion  of  the  first  water, — 
Slegani  to  the  tips  of  his  nails. 
These  demigods  are  nevertheless 
very  mild  to  mortals.  Though 
Enguerrand  is  the  best  pistol-shot 
in  Paris,  and  Baoul  the  best  fencer, 
the  first  is  so  good-tempered  that 
yon  would  be  a  brute  to  quarrel 
with  him;  the  last  so  true  a 
Catholic,  that  if  you  quarrelled 
with  him  you  need  fear  not  his 
sword.     He  would  not  die  in  the 


committal  of  what  the  Church  holds 
a  mortal  sin." 

"  Are  you  speaking  ironically  Y  Do 
you  mean  to  imply  that  men  of  the 
name  of  Yandemar  are  not  brave  f  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  beUeve  tha^ 
though  masters  of  their  weapons, 
they  are  too  brave  to  abuse  their 
skill ;  and  I  must  add,  that  though 
they  are  sleeping  partners  in  a  shop, 
they  would  not  cheat  you  of  a  far- 
thing.— ^Benign  stars  on  earth,  as 
Castor  and  Pollux  were  in  heaven." 

"  But  partners  in  a  shop ! " 

"  Bah  !  when  a  minister  himself, 

like  the  late  M.  de  M ,  kept  a 

shop,  and  added  the  profits  of  bcm- 
bona  to  his  revenue,  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If 
young  nobles  are  not  generally  sleep- 
ing partners  in  shops,  still  they  are 
more  or  less  adventurers  in  commerce. 
The  Bourm  is  the  profession  of  those 
who  have  no  other  possession.  You 
have  visited  the  Bourse  f" 

"No." 

"  No !  this  is  just  the  hour ;  we 
have  time  yet  for  the  Bois. — Coach- 
man, drive  to  the  Bourse,*' 

"  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Frederic, 
"  that  gambling  is  one  of  the  wants 
of  civilised  men.  The  ronge-et-noir 
and  roidette  tables  are  forbidden — 
the  hells  closed ;  but  the  passion  for 
making  money  without  working  for 
it  must  have  its  vent,  and  that  vent 
is  the  Bourse.  As  instead  of  a 
hundred  wax-lights  you  now  have 
one  jet  of  gas,  so  instead  of  a  hundred 
hells  you  have  now  one  Bowrse^ 
and — ^it  is  exceedingly  convenient ; 
always  at  hand ;  no  discredit  being 
seen  there,  as  it  was  to  be  seen  at 
Fra8cati's,^-on  the  contrary,  at  once 
respectable,  and  yet  the  mode,*' 

The  coupS  stops  at  the  Bourse^ 
our  friends  mount  the  steps,  glide 
through  the  pillars,  deposit  their 
canes  at  a  place  destined  to  guard 
them,  and  the  Marquis  follows  Fre- 
deric up  a  flight  of  stairs  till  he  gains 
the  open  gallery  round  a  vast  haJl  be> 
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low.  Such  a  din !  such  a  clamour ! 
disputatious,  wrangling,  wrathful. 

Here  Lemeicier  distinguished 
some  friends,  whom  he  joined  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Alain,  left  alone,  looked  down  into 
the  halL  He  thought  himself  in 
some  stormy  scene  of  the  First  Eevo- 
lution.  An  English  contested  elec- 
tion in  the  market-place  of  a  horough 
when  the  candidates  are  running 
dose  on  each  other,  the  result  doubt- 
ful, passions  excited,  the  whole 
borough  in  civil  war,  is  peaceful  com- 
pared to  the  scene  at  the  Bourne. 

Bulls  and  bears  screaming,  bawl- 
ing, gesticulating,  as  if  one  were  about 
to  strangle  the  other ;  the  whole,  to 
an  uninitiated  eye,  a  confusion,  a 
Babel,  which  it  seems  absolutely  im- 
possible to  reconcile  to  the  notion  of 
quiet  mercantile  transactions,  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  shares  and 
stocks.  As  Alain  gazed  bewildered, 
he  felt  himself  gently  touched,  and, 
looking  round,  saw  the  Englishman. 

''  A  lively  scene !  *'  whispered  Mr 
Vane.  ''  This  is  the  heart  of  Paris : 
it  beats  very  loudly." 

*'  Is  your  Bourse  in  London  like 
this?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you ;  at  our  Ex- 
change the  general  public  are  not 
admitted ;  the  privileged  priests  of 
that  temple  sacrifice  their  victims  in 
closed  penetralia,  beyond  which  the 
sounds  made  in  the  operation  do  not 
travel  to  ears  profane.  But  had  we 
an  Exchange  like  this  open  to  all 
the  world,  and  placed,  not  in  a 
region  of  our  metropolis  unknown 
to  fashion,  but  in  some  elegant 
square  in  St  James's  or  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer,  I  suspect  that  our  na- 
tional character  would  soon  undeigo 
a  great  change,  and  that  all  our 
idlers  and  sporting-men  would  make 
their  books  there  every  day,  instead 
of  waiting  long  months  in  ennui  for 
the  Doncaster  and  the  Derby.  At 
present  we  have  but  few  men  on 
the  turf;  we  should  then  have  few 


men  not  on  Exchange,  especially  if 
we  adopt  your  law,  and  can  contrive 
to  be  traders  without  risk  of  becom- 
ing bankrupts.  Kapoleon  I.  called 
us  a  shopkeeping  nation.  Napo- 
leon III.  has  taught  France  to 
excel  us  in  eveiything,  and  certainly 
he  has  made  Paris  a  shopkeeping 
city." 

Alain  thought  of  Eaoul  and 
Engueiraud,  and  blushed  to  find 
that  what  he  considered  a  blot  on 
his  countrymen  was  so  familiarly 
perceptible  to  a  foreigner's  eye. 

''And  the  Emperor  has  done 
wisely,  at  least  for  the  time,"  con- 
tinued the  Englishman,  with  a  more 
thoughtful  accent  ''  He  has  found 
vent  thus  for  that  very  dangerous 
class  in  Paris  society  to  which  the 
subdivision  of  property  gave  birth — 
viz.,  the  crowd  of  well-bom,  daring 
young  men  without  fortune  and  with- 
out profession.  He  has  opened  the 
Bourse  and  said,  '  There,  I  give  you 
employment,  resource,  an  avenir,* 
He  has  cleared  the  byways  into  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  opened  new 
avenues  of  wealth  to  the  noblesse^ 
whom  the  great  Bevolution  so  un- 
wisely beggared.  What  other  way 
to  rebuild  a  noblesse  in  France,  and 
give  it  a  chance  of  power  because 
an  access  to  fortune  t  But  to  how 
many  sides  of  your  national  charac- 
ter has  the  Bourse  of  Paris  mag- 
netic attraction!  You  Frenchmen 
are  so  brave  that  you  could  not  be 
happy  without  facing  danger,  so 
covetous  of  distinction  that  you 
would  pine  yourselves  away  without 
a  dash,  coUte  que  coUte,  at  celebrity 
and  a  red  ribbon.  Danger!  look 
below  at  that  arena — there  it  is; 
danger  daily,  hourly.  But  there 
also  is  celebrity;  win  at  the  Bourse^ 
as  of  old  in  a  toumment,  and  pala- 
dins smile  on  you,  and  ladies  give 
you  their  scarves,  or,  what  is  much 
the  same,  they  allow  you  to  buy 
their  eachemires.  Win  at  the 
Bourse — ^what  follows]  theChamber, 
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the  Senate,  the  Cross,  the  Minister's 
portefeuille,  I  might  rejoice  in  all 
this  for  the  sake  of  Europe — could 
it  last,  and  did  it  not  hring  the 
consequences  that  follow  the  demo- 
ralisation which  attends  it.  The 
Bourse  and  the  Cr6dU  MohiUer 
keep  Paris  quiet — at  least  as  quiet 
as  it  can  be.  These  are  the  secrets 
of  this  reign  of  splendour;  these 
the  two  liwis  coucfiants  on  which 
rests  the  throne  of  the  Imperial  re- 
constructor." 

Alain  listened  surprised  and 
struck.  He  had  not  given  the 
Englishman  credit  for  the  cast  of 
mind  which  such  reflections  evinced. 

Here  Lemercier  rejoined  them, 
and  shook  hands  with  Graham  Vane, 
who,  taking  him  aside,  said,  "  But 
you  promised  to  go  to  the  Bois,  and 
indulge  my  insane  curiosity  about 
the  lady  in  the  pearl-coloured  robe  1" 

"  I  have  not  forgotten ;  it  is  not 
half-past  two  yet;  you  said  three. 
Sot/ez  tranquille;  I  drive  thither 
from  the  Bourse  with  Kochebriant." 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  take  with  you 
that  very  good-looking  Marquis  ] " 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  were 
not  jealous,  because  not  yet  in  love. 
However,  if  Kochebriant  occasions 
you  the  pang  which  your  humble 
servant  failed  to  inflict,  I  will  take 
care  that  he  do  not  see  the  lady." 

"  No,"  said  the  Englishman ;  "  on 
consideration,  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  any  one  with  whom  she 
would  fall  in  love.  That  would  dis- 
enchant me.  Take  the  Marqtus  by 
all  means." 

Meanwhile  Alain,  again  looking 
down,  saw  just  under  him,  close  by 
one  of  the  pillars,  Lucien  Duplessis. 
He  was  standing  apart  from  the 
throng — a  small  space  cleared  round 
himself — and  two  men  who  had  the 
air  of  gentlemen  of  the  beau  monde, 
with  whom  he  was  conferring.  Du- 
plessis, thus  seen,  was  not  like  the 


Duplessis  at  the  restaurant  It 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  what 
the  change  was,  but  it  forcibly 
struck  Alain :  the  air  was  more  dig- 
nified, the  expression  keener ;  there 
was  a  look  of  conscious  power  and 
command  about  the  man  even  at 
that  distance ;  the  intense,  concen- 
trated intelligence  of  his  eye,*  his 
firm  lip,  his  marked  features,  his 
projecting,  massive  brow,  —  would 
have  impressed  a  very  ordinary  ob- 
server. In  fact,  the  man  was  here 
in  his  native  element — ^in  the  field 
in  which  his  intellect  gloried,  com- 
manded, and  had  signalised  itself 
by  successive  triumphs.  Just  thus 
may  be  the  change  in  the  great  ora- 
tor whom  you  deemed  insignificant 
in  a  drawing-room,  when  you  see  his 
crest  rise  above  a  reverential  audi- 
ence ;  or  the  great  soldier,  who  was 
not  distinguishable  from  the  subal* 
tern  in  a  peaceful  club,  could  you 
see  him  issuing  the  order  to  his 
aides-de-camp  amidst  the  smoke  and 
roar  of  the  battle-field. 

"  Ah,  Manpis  ! "  said  Graham 
Vane,  "  are  you  gazing  at  Duples- 
sis^ He  is  the  modem  genius  of 
Paris.  He  is  at  once  the  Cousin, 
the  Guizot,  and  the  Victor  Hugo 
of  speculation.  Pliilosophy — Elo- 
quence— audacious  Komance ; — all 
Literature  now  is  swallowed  up  in 
the  sublime  epic  of  Agiotage^  and 
Duplessis  is  the  poet  of  the  Em- 

*       n 

pire. 

"WeU  said,  M.  Grarm  Vam," 
cried  Frederic,  forgetting  his  recent 
lesson  in  English  names.  ''Alain 
underrates  that  great  man.  How 
could  an  Englishman  appreciate  him 
so  well  1 " 

^^  Ma  foiV^  returned  Graham, 
quietly ;  *'  I  am  studying  to  think  at 
Paris,  in  order  some  day  or  other  to 
know  how  to  act  in  London.  Timo 
for  the  Bois.  Lemercier,  we  meet 
at  seven — ^Philippe's." 
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CHAPTER   V. 


"What  do  you  think  of  the 
Bourse  f"  asked  Lemercier^  as  their 
carriage  took  the  way  to  the  Bois. 

"  I  cannot  think  of  it  yet ;  I  am 
stunned.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had 
been  at  a  Sabbat^  of  which  the 
wizards  weie  agents  de  change,  but 
not  less  bent  upon  raising  Satan." 

''  Pooh !  the  best  way  to  exorcise 
Satan  is  to  get  rich  enough  not  to 
be  tempted  by  him.  The  fiend  al- 
ways loved  to  haunt  empty  places ; 
and  of  all  places  nowadays  he  pre- 
fers empty  purses  and  empty  stom- 
achs." 

"  But  do  all  people  get  rich  at  the 
Bourse  /  or  is  not  one  man's  wealth 
many  men's  ruin  ? " 

"  That  is  a  question  not  very  easy 
to  answer;  but  under  our  present 
system  Paris  gets  rich^  though  at 
the  expense  of  individual  Parisians. 
I  will  try  and  explain.  The  average 
luxury  is  enormously  increased  even 
in  my  experience ;  what  were  once 
considered  refinements  and  fopperies 
are  now  called  necessary  comforts. 
Prices  arc  risen  enormously, — Chouse- 
rent  doubled  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years ;  all  articles  of  luxury  are 
Tery  much  dearer ;  the  very  gloves 
I  wear  cost  twenty  per  cent  more 
than  I  used  to  pay  for  gloves  of  the 
same  quality.  How  the  people  we 
meet  Hve,  and  live  so  well,  is  an 
enigma  that  would  defy  CEdipus  if 
CEdipus  were  not  a  Parisian.  But 
the  main  explanation  is  this :  specu- 
lation and  commerce,  with  the  fieicil- 
ities  given  to  all  investments,  have 
really  opened  more  numerous  and 
more  rapid  ways  to  fortune  than 
were  known  a  few  years  ago. 

"Crowds  are  thus  attracted  to  Paris, 
resolved  to  venture  a  small  capital 
in  the  hope  of  a  large  one ;  they 
live  on  that  capital,  not  on  their  in- 
come, as  gamesters  do.  There  is  an 
idea  among  us  that  it  is  necessary  to 


seem  rich  in  order  to  become  rich. 
Thus  there  is  a  general  extravagance 
and  profusion.  English  milords 
marvel  at  our  splendour.  Those  who, 
while  spending  their  capital  as  their 
income,  fail  in  their  schemes  of  for- 
tune, after  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years — ^vanish.  What  becomes  of 
them,  I  know  no  more  than  I  do 
what  becomes  of  the  old  moons. 
Their  place  is  immediately  supplied 
by  new  candidates.  Paris  is  thus 
kept  perennially  sumptuous  and 
splendid  by  the  gold  it  engulfs. 
But  then  some  men  succeed — suc- 
ceed prodigiously,  pretematurally ; 
they  make  colossal  fortunes,  which 
are  magnificently  exi)ended.  They 
set  an  example  of  show  and  pomp, 
which  is  of  course  the  more  conta- 
gious because  .  so  many  men  say, 
'The  other  day  those  millionaires 
were  as  poor  as  we  are ;  they  never 
economised;  why  should  we  1'  Paris 
is  thus  doubly  enriched — by  the 
fortunes  it  swallows  up,  and  by  the 
fortunes  it  casts  up ;  the  last  being 
always  reproductive,  and  the  first 
never  lost  except  to  the  individ- 
uals." 

"  I  understand  :  but  what  struck 
me  forcibly  at  the  scene  we  have 
left  was  the  number  of  young  men 
there ;  young  men  whom  I  should 
judge  by  their  appearance  to  be 
gentlemen,  evidently  not  mere  spec- 
tators— eager,  anxious,  with  tablets 
in  their  hand&  That  old  or  mid- 
dle-aged men  should  find  a  zest  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain  I  can  understand, 
but  youth  and  avarice  seem  to  me 
a  new  combination,  which  Moli^ro 
never  divined  in  his  '  Avare.^ " 

"  Young  men,  especially  if  young 
gentlemen,  love  pleasure ;  and  pleas- 
ure in  this  city  is  very  dear.  This 
explaiQS  why  so  many  young  men 
frequent  the  Bourse,  In  the  old 
gaming-tables  now  suppressed,  young 
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men  were  the  majority;  in  the  days 
of  your  chivahous  forefathers  it  was 
the  young  nobles,  not  the  old,  who 
would  stdce  their  very  mantles  and 
swords  on  a  cast  of  the  die.  And 
naturally  enough,  mon  cher  ;  for  is 
not  youth  the  season  of  hope,  and 
is  not  hope  the  goddess  of  gam- 
ing, whether  at  rouge  et  noir  or  the 
Bourse  f  " 

Alain  felt  himself  more  and  more 
behind  his  generation.  The  acute 
reasoning  of  Lemercier  humbled  his 
amour  prqpre.  At  college  Lemer- 
cier was  never  considered  Alain's 
equal  in  ability  or  book-learning. 
What  a  stride  beyond  his  school- 
fellow had  Lemercier  now  made ! 
How  dull  and  stupid  the  young 
provincial  felt  himself  to  bo  as  com- 
pared with  the  easy  cleverness  and 
half-sportive  philosophy  of  the  Pari- 
sian's fluent  talk ! 


He  sighed  with  a  melancholy  and 
yet  with  a  generous  envy.  He  had 
too  fine  a  natural  perception  not  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  rank  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  birth,  and  in  the 
first  he  felt  that  Lemercier  might 
well  walk  before  a  Rochebriant; 
but  his  very  humility  was  a  proof 
that  he  underrated  himselfl 

Lemercier  did  not  excel  him  in 
mind,  but  in  experience.  And  just 
as  the  drilled  soldier  seems  a  much 
finer  fellow  than  the  raw  recruit, 
because  he  knows  how  to  cany  him- 
self, but  after  a  year's  discipline 
the  raw  recruit  may  excel  in  martial 
air  the  upright  hero  whom  he  now 
despairingly  admires,  and  never 
dreams  he  can  rival ;  so  set  a  mind 
from  a  village  into  the  drill  of  a 
capital,  and  see  it  a  year  after ;  it 
piay  tower  a  head  higher  than  its 
recruiting-sergeant. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


''I  believe,"  said  Lemercier,  as 
the  cmtpe  rolled  through  the  lively 
alleys  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
<'  that  Paris  is  built  on  a  loadstone, 
and  that  every  Frenchman  with 
some  iron  globules  in  his  blood 
is  irresistibly  attracted  towards  it. 
The  English  never  seem  to  feel  for 
London  the  passionate  devotion 
that  we  feel  for  Paris.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  London  middle  class,  the 
commeroialists,  the  shopkeepers,  the 
clerks,  even  the  superior  artisans 
compdled  to  do  their  business  in 
the  capital,  seem  always  scheming 
and  pining  to  have  their  home  out 
of  it,  though  but  in  a  suburb." 

"You  have  been  in  London, 
Frederic  1 " 

**  Of  course;  it  is  the  mode  to  visit 
that  dull  and  hideous  metropolis." 

"  If  it  be  dull  and  hideous,  no 
wonder  the  people  who  are  com- 
pelled to  do  business  in  it  seek  the 
pleasures  of  home  out  of  it" 


"It  is  very  droll  that  though 
the  middle  class  entirely  govern 
the  melancholy  Albion,  it  is  the 
only  country  in  Europe  in  which 
the  middle  class  seem  to  have 
no  amusements ;  nay,  they  l^is- 
late  against  amusement  They  have 
no  leisure  -  day  but  Sunday ;  and 
on  that  day  they  close  all  their 
theatres, — even  their  museums  and 
picture  -  galleries.  What  amuse- 
ments there  may  be  in  England  are 
for  the  higher  classes  and  the  lowest." 

"  What  are  the  amusements  of  the 
lowest  class?" 

"  Getting  drunk." 

"  Nothi]^  else  \ " 

"Yes.  I  was  taken  at  night 
under  protection  of  a  pc^ceman 
to  some  cahardey  where  I  found 
crowds  of  that  class  which  is  the 
stratum  below  the  working  class; 
lads  who  sweep  crossings  and  hold 
horses,  mendicants,  and,  I  was  told, 
thieves,  girls  whom  a  servant-maid 
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TTOuld  not  speak  to — very  merry — 
dancing  quadrilles  and  waltzes,  and 
Tegaling  themselves  on  sausages — 
tlie  happiest-looking  folks  I  found 
in  all  London — and,  I  must  say,  con- 
ducting themselves  very  decently. 


''Ah ! "  Here  Lemercier  pulled  the 
check-string.  "  Will  you  object  to  a 
walk  in  this  quiet  alley?  I  see  some 
one  whom  I  have  promised  the  Eng- 
lishman to Butheed me, Alain; 

don't  fall  in  love  with  her." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  lady  in  the  pearl-coloured 
dress !  Certainly  it  was  a  face  that 
might  well  arrest  the  eye  and  linger 
long  on  the  remembraoce. 

^ere  are  certain  'beauty-women' 
as  there  are  certain  '  beauty-men,'  in 
whose  features  one  detects  no  fault 
-^who  are  the  show  figures  of  any 
assembly  in  which  they  appear — 
but  who,  somehow  or  other,  inspire 
no  sentiment  and  excite  no  interest; 
they  lack  some  expression,  whether 
of  mind,  or  of  soul,  or  of  heart, 
without  which  the  most  beautiful 
fiace  is  but  a  beautiful  picture.  This 
lady  was  not  one  of  ihoso  '  beauty- 
women.'  Her  features  taken  singly 
were  by  no  means  perfect,  nor  were 
they  set  off  by  any  brilliancy  of  col- 
ouring. But  the  countenance  arous- 
ed and  impressed  the  imagination 
with  a  belief  that  there  was  some 
history  attached  to  it  which  you 
longed  to  learn.  The  hair,  simply 
parted  over  a  forehead  unusually 
spacious  and  high  for  a  woman,  was 
of  lustrous  darkness ;  the  eyes,  of  a 
deep  violet  blue,  were  shaded  with 
long  lashes. 

Their  expression  was  soft  and 
mournful,  but  unobservant.  She 
did  not  notice  Alain  and  Lemercier 
as  the  two  men  slowly  passed  her. 
She  seemed  abstracted,  gazing  into 
space  as  one  absorbed  in  thought 
or  reverie.  Her  complexion  was 
clear  and  pale,  and  apparently  be- 
tokened delicate  health. 

Lermercier  seated  himself  on  a 
bench  beside  the  path,  and  invited 
Alain  to  do  the  same.  "  She  will 
return    this  way  soon,"  said  the 


Parisian,  "  and  we  can  observe  her 
more  attentively  and  more  respect- 
fully thus  seated  than  if  we  were 
on  foot;  meanwhile,  what  do  you 
think  of  herl  Is  she  French — ^is  she 
Italian  ? — can  she  be  English  1 " 

"  I  should  have  guessed  Italian, 
judging  by  the  darkness  of  the  hair 
and  the  outline  of  the  features ;  but 
do  Italians  have  so  delicate  a  fedi- 
ness  of  complexion  ? " 

"Very  rarely;  and  I  should  guess 
her  to  be  French,  judging  by  the 
intelligence  of  her  expression,  the 
simple  neatness  of  her  dress,  and  by 
that  nameless  refinement  of  air  in 
which  a  Parisienne  excels  all  the 
descendants  of  Eve — if  it  were  not 
for  her  eyes.  I  never  saw  a  French- 
woman with  eyes  of  that  peculiar 
shade  of  blue ;  and  if  a  French- 
woman had  such  eyes,  I  flatter  my- 
self she  would  have  scarcely  allowed 
us  to  pass  without  making  some  use 
of  them." 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  married  1 " 
asked  Alain. 

"  I  hope  so — for  a  girl  of  her  age, 
if  comme  il  fmd,  can  scarcely  wdk 
alone  in  the  Bois,  and  would  not 
have  acquired  that  look  so  intelli- 
gent— more  than  intelligent — so 
poetic." 

"But  regard  that  air  of  unmis- 
takable distinction,  regard  that  ex- 
pression of  face — so  pure,  so  vir- 
ginal :  c&inme  ilfaui  she  must  be." 

As  Alain  said  these  last  words, 
the  lady,  who  had  turned  back,  was 
approaching  them,  and  in  full  view 
of  their  gaze.  She  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  their  existence  as  before, 
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nnd  Lemcrcier  noticed  that  her  lips  villa  was  rented  and  the  household 

moved  as  if  she  were  muimuring  maintained. 

inaudihly  to  herself.  It  was  for  her  the  coupe  was 

She  did  not  return  again,  but  hired  from  Paris.     The  elder  lady 

continued  her  walk  straight  on  till  very  rarely  stirred  out  during  the 

at  the  end  of  the  alley  she  entered  day,  but  always  accompanied  the 

a  carriage  in  waiting  for  her,  and  younger  in  any  evening  visits  to 

was  driven  off.  the  theatre  or  the  houses  of  friends. 

"  Quick,  quick!"  cried  Lemercier,  It  was  only  within  the  last  few 

running  towards  his    own  coupe;  weeks  that  such  visits  had  been 

"  we  must  give  chase."  made. 

Alain  followed  somewhat  less  The  younger  lady  was  in  delicate 
hurriedly,  and,  agreeably  to  instmc-  health,  and  under  the  care  of  an 
tions  Lemercier  had  already  given  English  physician  famous  for  skill 
to  his  coachman,  the  Parisian's  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  com- 
coiipS  set  off  at  full  speed  in  the  plaints.  It  was  by  his  advice  that 
track  of  the  strange  lady's,  which  she  took  daily  walking  exercise  in 
was  still  in  sight.  the  Bois.  The  establishment  con- 
In  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  sisted  of  three  servants,  all  Italians, 
carriage  in  chase  stopped  at  the  and  speaking  but  imperfect  French. 
grille  of  one  of  those  charming  little  The  gargon  did  not  know  whether 
villas  to  be  found  in  the  pleasant  either  of  the  ladies  was  married,  but 

suburb  of  A ;  a  porter  emerged  their  mode  of  life  was  free  from  all 

^m  the  lodge,  opened  the  gate;  scandal  or  suspicion ;  they  probably 

the  carriage  drove  in,   again  stop-  belonged  to  the  literary  or  musical 

ped  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  worl^  as  the  gar^on  had  observed 

the  two  gentlemen  could  not  catch  as  their  visitor  the  eminent  author 

even  a  glimpse  of  the  lady's  robe  as  M.  Savarin  and  liis  wife;  and,  still 

she  descended  from    the    carriage  more  frequently,  an  old  man  not 

and  disappeared  within  the  house.  less  eminent  as  a  musical  composer. 

''I  see  a  cafe  yonder,"  said  Le-  *'  It  is  clear  to  me  now,"  said 

mercier;  *' let  us  learn  all  we  can  as  Lemercier,  as  the  two  friends  re- 

to  the  fair  unknown,  over  a  «or^/ or  seated  themselves  in  the  carriage, 

a  petit  verre.*'  "  that  our  pearly  ange  is  some  Ital- 

Alain  silently,  but  not  reluctant-  ian  singer  of  repute  enough  in  her 

ly,  consented.      He  felt  in  the  fair  own  country  to  have  gained  already 

stranger  an  interest  new  to  his  ex-  a  competence;  and  that,  perhaps  on 

istence.  account  of  her  own  heidth  or  her 

They  entered  the  little  cafS,  and  friend's,  she  is  living  quietly  here  in 
in  a  few  minutes  Lemercier,  with  the  expectation  of  some  professional 
the  easy  savoir  vivre  of  a  Parisian,  engagement,  or  the  absence  of  some 
had  extracted  from  the  gar^on  as  foreign  lover." 
much  as  probably  any  one  in  the  ''Lover!  do  you  think  that)"  ex- 
neighbourhood  knew  of  the  inhabit-  claimed  Alain,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
ants  of  the  villa.  that  betrayed  pain. 

It  had  been  hired  and  furnished  ''  It  is  possible  enough ;  and  in 
about  two  months  previously  in  the  that  case  the  Englishman  may  profit 
name  of  Signora  Yenosta;  but  ac-  little  by  the  information  I  have 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  servants,  promised  to  give  him." 
that  lady  appeared  to  be  the  gouver-  "  You  have  promised  the  English- 
nan  to  or  guardian  of  a  lady  much  man )" 
younger,  out  of  whose  income  the  '' Do  you  not  remember  last  night 
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that  he  described  the  lady,  and  said 
that  her  flEU^  haunted  him :  and 
I '' 

"Ah!  I  remember  now.  What 
do  yon  know  of  this  Englishman  f 
He  is  rich,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  I  hear  he  is  very  rich  now; 
that  an  uncle  lately  left  him  an 
enormous  sum  of  money.  He  was 
attached  to  the  English  Embassy 
many  years  ago,  which  accounts  for 
his  good  French  and  his  knowledge 
of  Parisian  life.  He  comes  to 
Paris  veiy  often,  and  I  have 
known  him  some  time.  Indeed 
he  has  intrusted  to  me  a  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  commission.  The 
English   tell    me    that  his  £ither 


was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  their  Parliament,  of 
ancient  birth,  very  highly  connected, 
but  ran  out  his  fortune  and  died 
poor ;  that  our  friend  had  for  some 
years  to  maintain  himself,  I  fancy, 
by  his  pen;  that  he  is  considered 
very  able ;  and,  now  that  his  uncle 
has  enriched  him,  likely  to  enter 
public  life  and  run  a  career  as  dlEh 
tinguished  as  his  father's." 

"Happy  man!  happy  are  the 
English,"  said  the  Marquis,  with  a 
sigh ;  and  as  the  carriage  now  entered 
Paris,  he  pleaded  the  excuse  of  an 
engagement,  bade  his  friend  good- 
bye, and  went  his  way  musing 
through  the  crowded  streets. 


CHAPTER  Vllf. — LETTBB  FROM  I8AT7RA  CICOONA  TO  MADAME  DE  GRANTMESNIL. 


Villa  D' ,A    .... 

I  can  never  express  to  you,  my 
beloved  Eulalie,  the  strange  charm 
which  a  letter  from  you  throws  over 
my  poor  little  lonely  world  for  days 
after  it  is  received.  There  is  always 
in  it  something  that  comforts,  some- 
thing that  sustains,  but  also  a  some- 
thing that  troubles  and  disquiets 
me.  I  suppose  Goethe  is  right, 
''that  it  is  the  property  of  true 
genius  to  disturb  all  settled  ideas," 
in  order,  no  doubt,  to  lift  them  into 
a  higher  level  when  they  settle 
down  again. 

Your  sketch  of  the  new  work  you 
are  meditating  amid  the  orange- 
groves  of  Provence  interests  me  in- 
tensely; yet,  do  you  forgive  me 
when  I  add  that  the  interest  is  not 
without  tciTor.  I  do  not  find  my- 
self able  to  comprehend  how,  amid 
those  lovely  scenes  of  nature,  your 
mind  volimtarily  surrounds  itself 
with  images  of  pain  and  discord. 
I  stand  in  awe  of  the  calm  with 
which  you  subject  to  your  analysis 
the  infirmities  of  reason  and  the 
tumults  of  passion.  And  all  those 
laws  of  the  social  state  which  seem 


to  me  so  fixed  and  immovable  you 
treat  with  so  quiet  a  scorn,  as  if 
they  were  but  the  gossamer  threads 
which  a  touch  of  your  slight  woman's 
hand  could  brush  away.  But  I  can- 
not venture  to  discuss  such  subjects 
with  you.  It  is  only  the  skilled 
enchanter  who  can  stand  safely  in 
the  magic  circle,  and  compel  the 
spirits  that  he  summons,  even  if 
they  are  evil,  to  minister  to  ends  in 
which  he  foresees  a  good. 

We  continue  to  live  here  very 
quietly,  and  I  do  not  as  yet  feel  the 
worse  for  the  colder  climate.  In- 
deed, my  wonderful  doctor,  who  was 
recommended  to  me  as  American, 
but  is  in  reality  English,  assures 
me  that  a  single  winter  spent  here 
under  his  care  will  suffice  for  my 
complete  re  -  establishment.  Yet 
that  career,  to  the  training  for  which 
so  many  years  have  been  devoted, 
does  not  seem  to  mo  so  alluring  as 
it  once  did. 

I  have  much  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  defer  till  I  can  better 
collect  my  own  thoughts  on  it — at 
present  they  are  confused  and  strug- 
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gliniT.     The  great  Muegiro  has  been  ever  I  should  ochiovo  S 's  fiuus 

most  graciuus.  as  a  singer,  should  I  feel  the  Bamo 

III   what  a  raiUant  atmosphere  jealousy  I     I  think  not  now,  but 

his  genius  lives  and  breathes!  £von  I  have  not  been  tested.     She  went 

in  his    cynical    moods,    his    very  away  ahraptly.      I   spaie   you  the 

cynicism  has  in  it   the  ring  of  a  recital  of  the  compliments  paid  to 

jocund  music — the  laugh  of  Figaro,  uie  by  my  otliet  auditors,  compli- 

not  of  ^ilephistopheleB.  mcnta  that  gave  ino  no  pleasure ;  for 

\Vu  went  to  dine  with  him  last  on  all  lipa,   except    those  of    the 

week ;  lie  iuvitcd  to  meet  us  Madame  Maestro,  they  implied,  as  the  height 

S ,  wlio  liaa  this  year  conqueixid  of  eulogy,  that  I  had  inflicted  tor- 

all  opposition,  and  reigns  alone,  the  turo  ujwn  S .    '■'  If  so,"  said  he, 

great  >S -.    Mr  T ,  a  pianist  of  "  she  would  be  as  foolish  as  a  roae 

ailiiiiniUe  promise — youi  friend  M.  that  was  jealous  of  the  whiteneas  of 

Savarin,  wit,  critic,  and  poet,  witli  a  lily.    You  would  do  yourself  gnat 

his    pleasant   setisihle    wife,  and  a  wrong,  my  child,  if  you  tried  to  vie 

few  others  whom  the  Maestro  con-  with  the  rose  in  its  own  colour." 
tided    to  luc    iu    a   whisper,    wore         He  patted  my  bonded  head  as  he 

authorities    in    the    presM.      After  sjMike,  witli  tluit  kind  of  fotberly 

dinner   S sang  to  us,  iiiagni-  king-like   fondness  witli  which  h« 

iic;cutly,  of  course.     Then  she  her-  honours  me ;  and  I  took  his  hand 

self  graciously  turned  to  me,  said  in  mine,  and  kissed  it  gratefully, 

how  much  she  liad  lienrd  from  the  "Xeverthele£s,"saidiSavarin,"when 

Muetti-o  in  my  praise,  and  so-aud-  the  lily  comes  out  there  will  be  a 

so.     I  was  persuaded  to  sing  after  furious  attack  on  it,  mode  by  the 

h<'r.     I  need  not  say  to  what  dis-  clii^ue   that  devotes   itself    to    the 

advantage.     IJut  I  forgot  my  ner-  rose :  a  lily  clii^ue  will  be  formed 

vousurss ;  I   foigot  my  audience  ;  en  revanche,  and  I  foresee  a  fierce 

I  forgot  myself,  as  I  always  do  when  paper  war.     Do  not  be  frightened 

once  my  soul,  as  it  were,  finds  wing  at  its   first  outburst;    every   &me 

in  music,  and  buoys  itself  iu  air,  worth  having  must  be  fought  for." 
relieved  from   the   sense  of  earth.         Is  it  sol   have  you  had  to  fight 

I  knew  not  th:it  I  had  succeeded  fur  your  fame,  Eulalio  1  and  do  you 

till  I  came  to  a  close,  and  tlien  my  hate  all  contest  aa  much  as  I  do  I 
eyes   resting    on  the   face   of    the         Our  only  other  gaiety  since  I  laat 

grand  I'rimti   donna,  I  was   seized  wrote  was  a  eointe  at  M.  Louvier'a 

with    an    indescribable    sadness —  That  republican  millionaire  was  not 

with  a  keeu  pang  of  remorse.  Perfect  slow  iu  attending  to  the  kind  letter 

artinte   though   she    be,    and  with  you  addresseil  to  him  recommending 

powers   in   her   own   realm  of  art  ue  to  liis  civilities.     Ho  called  at 

which  admit  of  no  living  equal,  I  once,  placed  bis  good  offices  at  ooi 

saw  at  once  that  I  had  pained  her ;  disposal,  took  charge  of  my  modeit 

she   liad  grown  almost   livid ;   her  fortune,  which  he  has  invested,  BO 

lipn  were  ixuivmng,  and  it  was  only  doubt,    as   safely    as    it   ia   advan- 

with  a  great  cJTort  that  she  muttered  tageously  in  point  of  interest,  hind 

out  some  faint  words  intended  for  our  carriage  for  us,  and   in   abort 

applause.     I   comprehended  by  on  has  been  most  oniiably  uaefiiL 
instinct   how  gradually   there    can         At  his  house  we  met  many  to  ma 

grow  upon  the  mind  of  an  artist  most  pleasant,  for  they  spc^  irith 

the    most   generous    that  jealousy  such  genuine  appreraation  of  yonr 

which  makes   the  fear  of  a  rival  works  and  youraelf.    But  then  wan 

flnniliilate  the  delight  in  art.     If  others  whom  I  should  nevw  imm 
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expected  to  meet  under  the  roof  of 
a  Croesus  who  has  so  great  a  stake 
in  the  order  of  things  established. 
One  young  man — ^a  noble  whom  he 
specmlly  presented  to  me,  as  a  poli- 
tician who  would  be  at  the  head  of 
affairs  when  the  Eed  Eepublic  was 
established — asked  me  whether  I 
did  not  agree  with  him  that  all 
private  property  was  public  spolia- 
tion, and  ijiat  the  great  enemy  to 
civilisation  was  religion,  no  matter 
in  what  form  ? 

He  addressed  to  me  these  tremen- 
dous questions  with  an  effeminate 
lisp,  and  harangued  on  them  with 
small  feeble  gesticulations  of  pale 
dainty  fingers  covered  with  rings. 

I  asked  him  if  there  were  many 
who  in  France  shared  his  ideas. 

"  Quite  enough  to  carry  them 
some  day,"  he  answered,  with  a 
lofty  smile.  ''  And  the  day  may  be 
nearer  than  the  world  thinks,  when 
my  eonfrhrea  will  be  so  numerous 
that  they  will  have  to  shoot  down 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  cheese  to 
their  bread." 

That  day  nearer  than  the  world 
thinks !  Certainly,  so  far  as  one 
may  judge  the  outward  signs  of  the 
world  at  Paris,  it  does  not  think  of 
such  things  at  all.  With  what  an 
air  of  self-content  the  beautiful  city 
parades  her  riches !  Who  can  gaze 
on  her  splendid  palaces,  her  gor- 
geous shops,  and  believe  that  she 
will  give  ear  to  doctrines  that 
would  annihilate  private  rights  of 
property;  or  who  can  enter  her 
crowded  churches,  and  dream  that 
she  can  ever  again  instal  a  republic 
too  civilised  for  religion  ? 

Adieu.  Excuse  me  for  this  dull 
letter.  If  I  have  written  on  much 
that  has  little  interest  even  for  me, 
it  is  that  I  wish  to  distract  my  mind 
from  brooding  over  the  question 
that  interests  me  most,  and  on 
which  1  most  need  your  counsel.  I 
will  try  to  approach  it  in  my  next. 

ISAURA. 


Frmn  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

Eulalie,  Eulalie  ! — ^What  mock- 
ing spirit  has  been  permitted  in 
this  modem  age  of  ours  to  place  in 
the  heart  of  woman  the  ambition 
which  is  the  prerogative  of  men  1 — 
You  indeed,  so  richly  endowed  with 
a  man's  genius,  have  a  right  to 
man's  aspirations.  But  what  can 
justify  such  ambition  in  me  1  No- 
thing but  this  one  uninteUectual 
perishable  gift  of  a  voice  that  does 
but  please  in  uttering  the  thoughts 
of  others.  Doubtless  I  could  make 
a  name  famOiar  for  its  brief  time  to 
the  talk  of  Europe — a  name,  what 
name?  a  singer^s  name.  Once  I 
thought  that  name  a  glory.  Shall  I 
ever  forget  the  day  when  you  first 
shone  upon  me ;  when,  emerging 
from  childhood  as  from  a  dim  and 
solitary  bypath,  I  stood  forlorn  on 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  life,  and 
all  the  prospects  before  me  stretched 
sad  in  mists  and  in  raini  You 
beamed  on  me  then  as  the  sun  com- 
ing out  from  the  cloud  and  chang- 
ing the  face  of  earth ;  you  opened 
to  my  sight  the  fairy-land  of  poetry 
and  art ;  you  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  said,  "  Courage  !  there  is  at  each 
step  some  green  gap  in  the  hedge- 
rows, some  soft  escape  from  ^e 
stony  thoroughfare.  Beside  the  real 
life  expands  the  ideal  life  to  those 
who  seek  it.  Droop  not,  seek  it ; 
the  ideal  life  has  its  sorrows,  but  it 
never  admits  despair ;  as  on  the  car 
of  him  who  follows  the  winding 
course  of  a  stream,  the  stream  ever 
varies  the  note  of  its  music,  now 
loud  with  the  rush  of  the  faUs, 
now  low  and  calm  as  it  glides  by 
the  level  marge  of  smooth  banks ; 
now  sighing  through  the  stir  of  the 
reeds,  now  babbling  with  a  fretful 
joy  as  some  sudden  curve  on  the 
shore  stays  its  flight  among  gleam- 
ing pebbles ;  —  so  to  the  soul  of 
the  artist  is  the  voice  of  the  art 
ever    fleeting    beside    and    before 
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liinL  Nature  gave  ihoe  the  bird's 
gift  of  song  —  raise  the  gift  into 
art,  and  make  the  art  thy  com- 
panion. 

"  Art  and  Hope  were  twin-bom, 
and  they  die  together.*' 

See  how  Daithfully  I  remember, 
methinks,  your  very  words.  But 
the  magic  of  the  words,  which  I 
then  but  dimly  understood,  was  in 
your  smile  and  in  your  eye,  and  the 
queen-like  wave  of  your  hand  as  if 
beckoning  to  a  world  which  lay  be- 
fore you,  visible  and  familiar  as 
your  native  land.  And  how  de- 
votedly, with  what  earnestness  of 
passion,  I  gave  myself  up  to  the 
task  of  raising  my  gifb  into  an  art ! 
I  thought  of  nothing  else,  dreamed 
of  nothing  else ;  and  oh,  how  sweet 
to  me  then  were  words  of  praise. 
^'  Another  year  yet,"  at  length  said 
the  masters,  '^  and  you  ascend  your 
throne  among  the  queens  of  song." 
Then — ^then — I  would  have  changed 
for  no  other  throne  on  earth  my 
hox>e  of  that  to  be  achieved  in  the 
realms  of  my  art  And  then  came 
that  long  fever :  my  strength  broke 
down,  and  the  Maestw  said,  "  Eest, 
or  your  voice  is  gone,  and  your 
throne  is  lost  for  ever."  How  hate- 
ful that  rest  seemed  to  me  I  You 
again  came  to  my  aid.  Tou  said, 
''  The  time  you  think  lost  should  be 
but  time  improved.  Penetrate  your 
mind  with  other  songs  than  the 
trash  of  Libretti  The  more  you 
habituate  yourself  to  the  forms,  the 
more  you  imbue  yourself  with  the 
spirit^  in  which  passions  have  been 
expressed  and  character  delineated 
by  great  writers,  the  more  com- 
pletely you  will  accomphsh  yourself 
in  your  own  special  art  of  singer 
and  actress."  So,  then,  you  allured 
me  to  a  new  study.  Ah!  in  so 
doing  did  you  dream  that  you 
diverted  me  from  the  old  ambition? 
My  knowledge  of  French  and  Italian, 
and  my  rearing  in  childhood,  which 
had  made  English  familiar  to  me. 


gave  me  the  keys  to  the  treasure- 
houses  of  three  languages.  Natu- 
rally I  began  with  that  in  which 
your  masterpieces  are  composed. 
Till  then  I  had  not  even  read  your 
works.  They  were  the  first  I  chose. 
How  they  impressed,  how  they 
startled  me!  what  depths  in  the 
mind  of  man,  in  the  heart  of  vfo- 
man,  they  revealed  to  me !  But  I 
owned  to  you  then,  and  I  repeat  it 
now,  neither  they  nor  any  of  the 
works  in  romance  and  poetry  which 
form  the  boast  of  recent  French 
literature,  satisfied  yearnings  for  that 
calm  sense  of  beauty,  that  diviue 
joy  in  a  world  beyond  this  world, 
which  you  had  led  me  to  believe  it 
was  the  prerogative  of  ideal  art  to 
bestow.  And  when  I  told  you  this 
with  the  rude  frankness  you  had 
bid  me  exercise  in  talk  with  you, 
a  thoughtful  melancholy  shade  fell 
over  your  face,  and  you  said  quietly, 
"You  are  right,  child;  we,  the 
French  of  our  time,  are  the  offspring 
of  revolutions  that  settled  nothing, 
unsettled  all:  we  resemble  those 
troubled  States  which  rush  into  war 
abroad  in  order  to  re-establish  peace 
at  home.  Our  books  suggest  pro- 
blems to  men  for  reconstmcting 
some  social  system  in  which  the 
calm  that  belongs  to  art  may  ^ 
found  at  last :  but  such  books  should 
not  be  in  your  hands ;  they  are  not 
for  the  innocence  and  youth  of 
women,  as  yet  unchanged  by  the 
systems  which  exist."  And  the 
next  day  you  brought  me  Tassos 
great  poem,  the  Geruealemme  Ly 
herata,  and  said,  smiling,  "  Art  in 
its  calm  is  here." 

You  remember  that  I  was  then 
at  Sorrento  by  the  order  of  my 
physician.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
soft  autumn  day  when  I  sat  amongst 
the  lonely  rocklets  to  the  left  of  the 
town — ^the  sea  before  me,  with  scaitjo 
a  ripple  j  my  very  heart  steeped  in 
the  melodies  of  that  poem,  so  ra^ 
vellous  for  a  strength  disguised  in 
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sweetness,  and  for  a  symmetry  in 
which  each  proportion  blends  into 
the  other  with  the  perfectness  of  a 
Giecian  statue.  The  whole  place 
seemed  to  me  filled  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  poet  to  whom  it  had 
given  birth.  Certainly  the  reading 
of  that  poem  formed  an  era  in  my 
existence ;  to  this  day  I  cannot  ac- 
knowledge the  faults  or  weaknesses 
which  your  criticisms  pointed  out 
— I  belieye  because  they  are  in 
unison  with  my  own  nature,  which 
yearns  for  harmony,  and,  finding 
that,  rests  contented.  I  shnnk  from 
violent  contrasts,  and  can  dLscover 
nothing  tame  and  insipid  in  a  con- 
tinuance of  sweetness  and  serenity. 
But  it  was  not  till  after  I  had  read 
La  Gerusalemme  again  and  again, 
and  then  sat  and  brooded  over  it, 
that  I  recognised  the  main  charm 
of  the  poem  in  the  religion  which 
clings  to  it  as  the  perfume  clings 
to  a  flower—a  reUgion  sometimes 
melancholy,  but  never  to  me  sad. 
Hope  always  pervades  it.  Surely 
if^  as  you  said,  *'  Hope  is  twin-bom 
with  art,"  it  is  because  art  at 
its  highest  blends  itself  uncon- 
sciously with  religion,  and  pro- 
claims its  affinity  with  hope  by  its 
faith  in  some  future  good  more  per- 
fect than  it  has  realised  in  the 
past. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  in  this 
poem  so  pre-eminently  Christian 
that  I  found  the  something  which 
I  missed  and  craved  for  in  modem 
French  masterpieces,  even  yours— a 
something  spiritual,  speaking  to  my 
own  soul,  calling  it  forth ;  distin- 
guishing it  as  an  essence  apart  from 
mere  human  reason  j  soothing,  even 
when  it  excited;  making  earth 
nearer  to  heaven.  And  when  I 
lan  on  in  this  strain  to  you  after 
my  own  wild  fashion,  you  took 
my  head  between  your  hands  and 
kissed  me,  and  said,  "Happy  are 
those  who  believe !  long  may  that 
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happiness  be  thine ! "  Why  did  I 
not  feel  in  Dante  the  Christian 
charm  that  I  felt  in  Tasso  ?  Dante 
in  your  eyes,  as  in  those  of  most 
judges,  is  infinitely  the  greater 
genius,  but  reflected  on  the  dark 
stream  of  that  genius  the  stars  are 
so  troubled,  the  heaven  so  threat- 
ening. 

Just  as  my  year  of  holiday  was 
expiring  I  turned  to  English  litera- 
ture; and  Shakespeare,  of  course, 
was  the  first  English  poet  put  into 
my  hands.  It  proves  how  childlike 
my  mind  still  was,  that  my  earliest 
sensation  in  reading  him  was  that 
of  disappointment.  It  was  not  only 
that,  despite  my  familiarity  with 
English  (thanks  chiefly  to  the  care 
of  him  whom  I  call  my  second 
father),  there  is  much  in  tiie  meta- 
phorical diction  of  Shakespeare 
which  I  failed  to  comprehend ;  but 
he  seemed  to  me  so  far  like  the  mo- 
dem French  writers  who  affect  to 
have  found  inspiration  in  his  muse, 
that  he  obtrudes  images  of  pain  and 
suffering  without  cause  or  motive 
sufficiently  dear  to  ordinary  under- 
standings,  as  I  had  taught  myself  to 
think  it  ought  to  be  in  the  drama. 

He  makes  Fate  so  cruel  that  we 
lose  sight  of  the  mild  deity  behind 
her.  Compare,  in  this,  Comeille's 
'  Polyeucte '  with  the  '  Hamlet.'  In 
the  first  an  equal  calamity  befidls  the 
good,  but  i^their  calaHdty  they  are 
blessed.  The  death  of  the  martyr  is 
the  triumph  of  his  creed.  But  when 
we  have  put  down  the  English  trage- 
dy— ^when  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  are 
confounded  in  death  with  Polonius 
and  the  fratricidal  king,  we  see  not 
what  good  end  for  humanity  is 
achieved.  The  passages  that  fasten 
on  our  memory  do  not  make  us  hap- 
pier and  holier;  they  suggest  but 
terrible  problems,  to  which  they 
give  us  no  solution. 

In  the  *  Horaces*  of  Comeille 
there  are  fierce  contests,  rude  pas- 
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sionsy  tears  drawn  from  some  of 
the  bitterest  sources  of  human 
pity;  hut  then  through  all  stands 
out,  large  and  yisible  to  the  eyes 
of  all  spectators,  the  great  ideal 
of  devoted  patriotism.  How  much 
of  all  that  has  been  grandest  in  the 
life  of  France,  redeeming  even  its 
worst  crimes  of  revolution  in  the 
love  of  country,  has  had  its  origin 
in  the  *  Horaces  *  of  Comeille.  But 
I  doubt  if  the  fates  of  Coriolanus, 
and  Caesar,  and  Brutus,  and  Antony, 
in  the  giant  tragedies  of  Shakespeare^ 
have  made  Englishmen  more  willing 
to  die  for  England.  In  fine,  it  was 
long  before — I  will  not  say  I  under- 
stood or  rightly  appreciated  Shake- 
speare, for  no  Englishman  would 
admit  that  I  or  even  you  could  ever 
do  80 — ^but  before  I  could  recognise 
the  justice  of  the  place  his  country 
claims  for  him  as  the  genius  without 
an  equal  in  the  literature  of  Europe. 
Meanwhile  the  ardour  I  had  put 
into  study,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  emotions  which  the  study  called 
forth,  made  themselves  felt  in  a 
return  of  my  former  illness,  with 
symptoms  still  more  alarming ;  and 
when  the  year  was  out  I  was  ordained 
to  rest  for  perhaps  another  year  be- 
fore I  could  sing  in  public,  still  less 
appear  on  the  stage.  How  I  re- 
joiced when  I  heard  that  fiat,  for  I 
emerged  from  that  year  of  study 
with  a  heart  utterly  estranged  from 
the  profession  in  which  I  had  cen- 
tred my  hopes  before .      Yes, 

Eulalie,  you  had  bid  me  accomplish 
myself  for  the  arts  of  utterance  by 
the  study  of  arts  in  which  thoughts 
originate  the  words  they  employ, 
and  in  doing  so^I  had  changed 
myself  into  another  being.  I  was 
forbidden  all  fatigue  of  mind ;  my 
books  were  banished,  but  not  the 
new  self  which  the  books  had  formed 
Eecovering  slowly  through  the  sum- 
mer, I  came  hither  two  months  since, 
ostensibly  for  the    advice   of   Dr 


C ,  but  really  in  the  desire  to 

commune  with  my  own  heart,  and 
be  stilL 

And  now  I  have  poured  forth 
that  heart  to  you — would  you  per- 
suade me  still  to  be  a  singer  1  If 
you  do,  remember  at  least  how  jeal- 
ous and  absorbing  the  art  of  the 
singer  and  of  the  actress  is.  How 
completely  I  must  surrender  myself 
to  it,  and  live  among  books,  or 
among  dreams,  no  more.  Can  I  be 
an3rtlung  else  but  singer  9  and  if 
not,  should  I  be  contented  merel7 
to  read  and  to  dreamt 

I  must  confide  to  you  one  ambi- 
tion which  during  the  lazy  Italian 
summer  took  possession  of  me — I 
must  tell  you  the  ambition,  and  add 
that  I  have  renounced  it  as  a  vain 
one.  I  had  hoped  that  I  could  com- 
pose, I  mean  in  music  I  was  pleased 
with  some  things  I  did — ^they  ex* 
pressed  in  music  what  I  could  not 
express  in  words ;  and  one  secret 
object  in  coming  here  was  to  sub- 
mit them  to  the  great  Maestro,  He 
listened  to  them  patiently ;  he  com- 
plimented me  on  my  accuracy  in 
the  mechanical  laws  of  composition; 
he  even  said  that  my  favourite  aira 
were  "  touchants  et  gracieux,^* 

And  so  he  would  have  left  me, 
but  I  stopped  him  timidly,  and  said, 
*'  Tell  me  frankly,  do  you  think  that 
with  time  and  study  I  could  com- 
pose music  such  as  singera'  equal  to 
myself  would  sing  to  V 

"You  mean  as  a  professional 
composer?" 

"  Well,  yes." 

"  And  to  the  abandonment  of 
your  vocation  as  a  singer  V 

"  Yes." 

"  My  dear  child,  I  should  be 
your  wont  enemy  if  I  encouraged 
such  a  notion;  ding  to  the  career  in 
which  you  can  be  greatest;  gain  but 
health,  and  I  wager  my  reputation 
on  your  glorious  success  on  the  stage. 
What  can  you  be  as  a  composer! 
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You  will  set  pretty  music  to  pretty 
words,  and  will  be  sung  in  drawing- 
Tooms  with  the  fame  a  little  more 
or  less  that  generally  attends  the 
compositions  of  female  amateurs. 
Aim  at  something  higher,  as  I  know 
you  would  do,  and  you  will  not 
succeed.  Is  there  any  instance  in 
modem  times,  perhaps  in  any  times, 
of  a  female  composer  who  attains 
even  to  the  eminence  of  a  third-rate 
-opera  writer?  Composition  in  let- 
ters may  be  of  no  sex.  In  that 
Madame  Dudevant  and  your  friend 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil  can  beat 
•most  men ;  but  the  genius  of  musical 
composition  is  homines  and  accept 
it  as  a  compliment  when  I  say  that 
you  are  essentially /cmww." 

He  left  me,  of  course,  mortified 
and  humbled;  but  I  feel  he  is  right 
■as  regards  myself,  though  whether 
in  his  depreciation  of  our  whole  sex 
I  cannot  say.  But  as  this  hope  has 
left  me,  I  have  become  more  dis- 
■quieted,  still  more  restless.  Counsel 
lue,  Eulalie;  counsel,  and,  if  possible, 
comfort  me. 

ISAURA. 

From  the  Scune  to  the  Same. 

Xo  letter  from  you  yet,  and  I 
have  left  you  in  peace  for  ten  days. 
How  do  you  think  I  have  spent 
them?  The  Maestro  called  on  us 
with  M.  Savarin,  to  insist  on  our 
accompanjdng  them  on  a  round  of 
the  theatres.  I  had  not  been  to  one 
since  my  arrival  I  divined  that 
the  kind-hearted  composer  had  a 
motive  in  this  invitation.  He 
thought  that  in  witnessing  the  ap- 
plauses bestowed  on  actors,  and  shar- 
ing in  the  fascination  in  which 
theatrical  illusion  holds  an  audience, 
my  old  passion  for  the  stage,  and 
with  it  the  longing  for  an  artiste*s 
fame,  would  revive. 

In  my  heart  I  wished  that  his 
expectations    might    be     realised. 


Well  for  me  if  I  could  once  more 
concentre  all  my  aspirations  on  a 
prize  within  my  reach ! 

We  went  first  to  see  a  comedy 
greatly  in  vogue,  and  the  author 
thoroughly  understands  the  French 
stage  of  our  day.  The  acting  was 
excellent  in  its  way.  The  next  night 
we  went  to  the  Odeon^  a  romantic 
melodrama  in  six  acts,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  tableaux.  1  fouiul 
no  fault  with  the  acting  there.  I 
do  not  give  you  the  rest  of  our 
programme.  We  visited  all  the 
principal  theatres,  reserving  the  op- 
era and  Madame  S for  the  last. 

Before  I  speak  of  the  opera,  let  me 
say  a  word  or  two  on  the  plays. 

There  is  no  country  in  which 
the  theatre  has  so  great  a  hold  on 
the  public  as  in  France ;  no  country 
in  which  the  successful  dramatist 
has  80  high  a  fame ;  no  country  per- 
haps in  which  the  state  of  the  stage 
so  faithfully  represents  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people.  I  say  this  not,  of  course, 
from  my  experience  of  countries 
which  I  have  not  visited,  but  from 
all  I  hear  of  the  stage  in  Geimany 
and  in  England. 

The  impression  left  on  my 
mind  by  the  performances  I  wit- 
nessed is,  that  the  French  people 
are  becoming  dwarfed.  The  come- 
dies that  please  them  are  but  pleas- 
ant caricatures  of  petty  sections  in 
a  corrupt  society.  They  contain  no 
large  types  of  human  nature  ;  their 
witticisms  convey  no  luminous 
flashes  of  truth ;  their  sentiment  is 
not  pure  and  noble —  it  is  a  sickly 
and  false  perversion  of  the  impure 
and  ignoble  into  travesties  of  the 
pure  and  noble. 

Their  melodramas  cannot  be 
classed  as  literature — all  that  really 
remains  of  the  old  French  genius  is 
its  vattdeville. 

Great  dramatists  create  great 
parts.     One  great  part,  such  as  a 
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Bachel  would  gladlj  liaye  accepted, 
I  have  not  seen  in  the  dramas  of 
the  young  generation. 

High  art  has  taken  refuge  in 
the  opera ;  hut  that  is  not  French 
opera.  I  do  not  comphdn  so  much 
that  French  taste  is  less  refined. 
I  complain  that  French  intellect  is 
lowered.  The  descent  &om  Poljr- 
eucte  to  Ruj  Bias  is  great,  not  so 
much  in  the  poetiy  of  form  as  in 
the  elevation  of  thought;  hut  the 
descent  from  Buy  Bias  to  the  hest 
drama  now  produced  is  out  of 
poetry  altogether,  and  into  those 
flats  of  prose  which  give  not  even 
the  glimpse  of  a  mountain-top. 

But  now  to  the  opera.     S 

in  Norma !  The  house  was  crowded, 
and  its  enthusiasm  as  loud  as  it  was 

genuine.     You  tell  me  that  S 

never  rivalled  Pasta,  hut  certainly 
her  Norma  is  a  great  performance. 
Her  voice  has  lost  less  of  its  fresh- 
ness than  I  had  heen  told,  and  what 
is  lost  of  it  her  practised  manage- 
ment conceals  or  carries  off. 

The  Maestro  was  quite  right — ^I 
could  never  vie  with  her  in  her  own 
line;  hut  conceited  and  vain  as  I 
may  seem  even  to  you  in  saying  so, 
I  feel  in  my  own  Ime  that  I  could 
command  as  laige  an  applause — of 
course  taking  into  account  my  hrief- 
lived  advantage  of  youth.  Her  act- 
ing, apart  from  her  voice,  does  not 
please  me.  It  seems  to  me  to  want 
intelligence  of  the  suhtler  feelings, 
the  under-current  of  emotion,  which 
constitutes  the  chief  heauty  of  the 
situation  and  the  character.  Am  I 
jealous  when  I  say  this)  Bead  on 
and  judge. 

On  our  return  that  night,  when 
I  had  seen  the  Yenosta  to  hed,  I 
went  into  my  own  room,  opened 
the  window,  and  looked  out.  A 
lovely  night,  mild  as  in  spring  at 
Florence— the  moon  at  her  full,  and 
the  stars  looking  so  calm  and  so 
high  heyond  our  reach    of   their 


tranquillity.  The  evergreens  in  the 
gardens  of  the  villas  around  me 
silvered  over,  and  the  summer 
houghs,  not  yet  clothed  with  leaves, 
were  scarcely  viaihle  amid  the 
changeless  smile  of  the  laurels.  At 
the  distance  lay  Paris,  only  to  he 
known  hy  its  innumerable  lights. 
And  then  I  said  to  myself — 

**  No,  I  cannot  he  an  actress ;  I 
cannot  resign  my  real  self  for  that 
vamped-up  hypocrite  before  the 
lamps.  Out  on  those  stage  robes 
and  painted  cheeks !  Out  on  that 
simulated  utterance  of  sentiments 
learned  by  rote  and  practised  before 
the  lookmg-glass  till  eveiy  gesture 
has  its  drilL" 

Then  I  gazed  on  those  stara 
which  provoke  our  questionings,  and 
return  no  answer,  till  my  heart  grew 
full,  so  full,  and  I  bowed  my  head 
and  wept  like  a  child. 

From  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

And  still  no  letter  from  you! 
I  see  in  the  journals  that  you  have 
left  Nice.  Is  it  that  you  are  too 
absorbed  in  your  work  to  have 
leisure  to  write  to  me  ?  I  know  you 
are  not  ill;  for  if  you  were,  all  Paris 
would  know  of  it.  All  Europe  has 
an  interest  in  your  health.  Posi- 
tively I  will  write  to  you  no  more 
till  a  word  from  yourself  bids  me 
do  so. 

I  fear  I  must  give  up  my  solitary 
walks  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne : 
they  were  very  dear  to  me,  partly 
because  the  quiet  path  to  which  I 
confined  myself  was  that  to  which 
you  directed  me  as  the  one  you 
habitually  selected  when  at  Paris, 
and  in  which  you  had  brooded  over 
and  revolved  the  loveliest  of  your 
romances ;  and  partly  because  it  was 
there  that,  catching,  alas !  not  in- 
spiration but  enthusiasm  from  the 
genius  that  had  hallowed  the  place, 
and  dreaming    I    might   originate 
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music,  I  nuised  mj  own  aspirations 
and  mnnnured  my  own  airs.  And 
though  so  close  to  that  world  of 
Paris  to  which  all  artists  must 
appeal  for  judgment  or  audience, 
the  spot  was  so  undisturbed,  so 
43equestered.  But  of  late  that  path 
has  lost  its  solitude,  and  therefore 
its  charm. 

Six  days  ago  the  first  person  I 
encountered  in  my  walk  was  a  man 
whom  I  did  not  then  heed.  He 
Beemed  in  thought,  or  rather  in 
reverie,  like  myself ;  we  passed  each 
other  twice  or  thrice,  and  I  did  not 
notice  whether  he  was  young  or 
old,  tall  or  short ;  but  he  came  the 
next  day,  and  a  third  day,  and  then 
.  I  saw  that  he  was  young,  and,  in 
480  r^arding  him,  his  eyes  became 
fixed  on  mine.  The  fourth  day  he 
did  not  come,  but  two  other  men 
came,  and  the  look  of  one  was  in- 
quisitive and  offensive.  They  sat 
tiiemselves  down  on  a  bench  in  the 
walk,  and  though  I  did  not  seem 
to  notice  them,  I  hastened  home ; 
And  the  next  day,  iu  talking  with 
our  kind  Madame  Savarin,  and 
alluding  to  these  quiet  walks  of 
mine,  i^e  hinted,  with  the  delicacy 
which  is  her  characteristic,  that  the 
customs  of  Paris  did  not  allow 
Demoiselles  eomme  il  faut  to  walk 
alone  even  in  the  most  sequestered 
paths  of  the  Bois. 

I  begin  now  to  comprehend  your 
disdain  of  customs  which  impose 
chains  so  idly  galling  on  the  liberty 
of  our  sex. 

We  dined  with  the  Savarins  last 
-evening:  what  a  joyous  nature  he 
has  !  Kot  reading  Latin,  I  only 
know  Horace  by  translations,  which 
I  am  told  are  bad;  but  Savarin 
eeems  to  me  a  sort  of  half  Horace. 
Horace  on  his  town-bred  side,  so 
playfully  well-bred,  so  good-humour- 
ed in  his  philosophy,  so  affectionate 
to  friends,  and  so  biting  to  foes. 
But  certahily  Savarin    could    not 


have  lived  in  a  country  farm  upon 
endives  and  mallows.  He  is  town- 
bred  and  Parisian,  jusgtCau  bout 
des  otigles.  How  he  admires  you, 
and  how  I  love  him  for  it !  Only 
in  one  thing  he  disappoints  me 
there.  It  is  your  style  that  he 
chiefly  praises  :  certainly  that  style 
is  matdiless ;  but  style  is  only  the 
clothing  of  thought,  and  to  praise 
your  style  seems  to  me  almost  as 
invidious  as  the  compliment  to  some 
perfect  beauty,  not  on  her  form  and 
face,  but  on  her  taste  in  dress. 

We  met  at  dinner  an  American 
and  his  wife — a  Colonel  and  Mrs 
Morley :  she  is  delicately  handsome, 
as  the  American  women  I  have  seen 
generally  are,  and  with  that  firank 
vivacity  of  manner  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  English  women. 
She  seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to 
me,  and  we  soon  grew  very  good 
friends. 

She  is  the  first  advocate  I  have 
met,  except  yourself,  of  that  doctrine 
upon  the  Eights  of  Women  —  of 
which  one  reads  more  in  the  jour- 
nals than  one  hears  discussed  in 
salons. 

Naturally  enough  I  felt  great  in- 
terest in  that  subject,  more  especially 
since  my  rambles  in  the  Bois  were 
forbidden;  and  as  long  as  she  de- 
claimed on  the  hard  fate  of  the 
women  who,  feeling  within  them 
powers  that  struggle  for  air  and 
light  beyond  the  close  precinct  of 
household  duties,  find  themselves 
restricted  from  fair  rivalry  with  men 
in  such  fields  of  knowledge  and  toil 
and  glory,  as  men  since  the  world 
began  have  appropriated  to  them- 
selves, I  need  not  say  that  I  went 
with  her  cordially :  you  can  guess 
that  by  my  former  letters.  But 
when  she  entered  into  the  detailed 
catalogue  of  our  exact  wrongs  and 
our  exact  rights,  I  felt  all  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  my  sex,  and  shrank  back 
in  terror. 
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Her  husband,  joining  us  when  she 
was  in  full  tide  of  eloquence,  smiled 
at  me  with  a  kind  of  saiunune 
mirth.  ''  Mademoiselle,  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  she  says;  it  is  only 
tall  talk  !  In  America  the  women 
are  absolute  tyrants,  and  it  is  I 
who,  in  concert  with  my  oppressed 
countrymen,  am  going  in  for  a  plat- 
form agitation  to  restore  the  Eights 
of  Men." 

Upon  this  there  was  a  lively 
Lattle  of  words  between  the  spouses, 
in  which,  I  must  own,  T  thought 
the  lady  was  decidedly  worsted. 

Ko,  Eulalie,  I  see  nothing  in 
these  schemes  for  altering  our  rela- 
tions towards  the  other  sex  which 
would  improve  our  condition.  The 
inequalities  we  suffer  are  not  im- 
posed by  law — not  even  by  conven- 
tion j  they  are  imposed  by  nature. 

Eulalie,  you  have  had  an  experi- 
ence unknown  to  me ;  you  have 
loved.  In  that  day  did  you — ^you, 
round  whom  poets  and  sages  and 
statesmen  gather,  listening  to  your 
words  as  to  an  oracle — did  you  feel 
that  your  pride  of  genius  had  gone 
out  from  you — that  your  ambition 
lived  in  him  whom  you  loved — ^that 
his  smile  was  more  to  you  than 
the  applause  of  a  world? 

I  feel  as  if  love  in  a  woman  must 
destroy  her  rights  of  equality — that 
it  gives  to  her  a  sovereign  even  in 
one  who  would  be  inferior  to  herself 
if  her  love  did  not  glorify  and  crown 
him.  Ah!  if  I  cotdd  but  merge  this 
terrible  egotism  which  oppresses  me, 
into  the  being  of  some  one  who  is 
what  I  would  wish  to  be  were  I  man ! 
I  would  not  ask  him  to  achieve 
fame.  Enough  if  I  felt  that  he  was 
worthy  of  it,  and  happier  methinks 
to  console  him  when  he  failed  than 
to  triumph  with  him  when  he  won. 
Tell  me,  have  you  felt  this  1  When 
you  loved  did  you  stoop  as  to  a 
slave,  or  did  you  bow  down  as  to  a 
master? 


From  Madame  de  Chrantmemil  to 
Isaura  Cicogna, 

Cliere  enfant , —  All  your  four 
letters  have  reached  me  the  same 
day.  In  one  of  my  sudden  whims 
I  set  off  with  a  few  friends  on  a 
rapid  tour  along  the  Riviera  to 
Genoa,  thence  to  Turin  on  to  Milan* 
]^ot  knowing  where  we  should  rest 
even  for  a  day,  my  letters  were  not 
forwarded. 

I  came  back  to  Mce  yesterday, 
consoled  for  all  fatigues  in  having 
insured  that  accuracy  in  description 
of  localities  which  my  work  neces- 
sitates 

You  are,  my  poor  child,  in  that 
revolutionary  crisis  through  which 
genius  passes  in  youth  before  it 
knows  its  own  self,  and  longs  vague- 
ly to  do  or  to  be  a  something  other 
than  it  has  done  or  has  been  before. 
For,  not  to  be  unjust  to  your  own 
powers,  genius  you  have — ^that  in- 
born undefinable  essence,  including 
talent,  and  yet  distinct  from  it» 
Oenius  you  have,  but  genius  un- 
concentrated,  undisciplined.  I  see,, 
though  you  are  too  diffident  to  say 
so  openly,  that  you  shrink  from  the 
fame  of  singer,  because,  fevered  by 
your  reading,  you  would  fain  aspire- 
to  the  thorny  crown  of  author.  I 
echo  the  hard  saying  of  the  MiBstrOy 
I  should  be  your  worst  enemy  did 
I  encourage  you  to  forsake  a  career 
in  which  a  dazzHng  success  is  so> 
assured,  for  one  in  which,  if  it  were 
your  true  vocation,  you  would  not 
ask  whether  you  were  fit  for  it ;  you 
would  be  impelled  to  it  by  the  ter- 
rible star  which  presides  over  the- 
birth  of  poets. 

Have  you,  who  are  so  naturally 
observant,  and  of  late  have  become- 
so  reflective,  never  remarked  that 
authors,  howerer  absorbed  in  their 
own  crafb,  do  not  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  adopt  it  ?  The  most  success* 
ful  author  is  perhaps  the  last  person 
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to  whom  neophytes  shonld  come 
for  encouragement.  This  I  think  is 
not  the  case  with  the  cnltirators  of 
the  sister  arts.  The  painter,  the 
sculptor,  the  musician,  seem  disposed 
to  invite  disciples  and  welcome  aco- 
lytes. As  for  those  engaged  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  fathers  most- 
ly wish  their  sons  to  be  as  they 
have  been. 

The  politician,  iiie  lawyer,  the 
merchant,  each  says  to  his  children, 
"  Follow  my  steps."  All  parents  in 
practical  life  would  at  least  agree  in 
this — they  would  not  wish  their  sons 
to  be  poets.  There  must  be  some 
sound  cause  in  the  world's  philo- 
sophy for  this  general  concurrence 
of  digression  from  a  road  of  which 
the  travellers  themselves  say  to 
those  whom  they  love  best,  "Be- 
ware!" 

Bomance  in  youth  is,  if  rightly 
understood,  the  happiest  nutriment 
of  wisdom  in  after -years;  but  I 
would  never  invite  any  one  to  look 
upon  the  romance  of  youth  as  a 
thing 

*'  To  case  in  periods  and  embalm  in  ink." 

Enfant^  have  you  need  of  a  pub- 
lisher to  create  romance  1  Is  it  not 
in  yourself]  Do  not  imagine  that 
genius  requires  for  its  ei\joyment 
the  scratch  of  the  pen  and  the  types 
of  the  printer.  Do  not  suppose 
that  the  poet,  the  romanderj  is  most 
poetic,  most  romantic,  when  he  is 
striving,  struggling,  labouring,  to 
check  the  rush  of  his  ideas,  and  ma- 
terialise the  images  which  visit  him 
as  souls  into  such  tangible  likenesses 
of  flesh  and  blood  that  the  highest 
compliment  a  reader  can  bestow  on 
them  is  to  say  that  they  are  lifelike? 
No :  the  poet's  real  delight  is  not  in 
the  mechanism  of  composing ;  the 
best  part  of  that  delight  is  in  the 
sympathies  he  has  established  with 
innumerable  modiflcations  of  life 
and  form,  and  art  and  nature — sym- 


pathies which  are  often  found  equal- 
ly keen  in  those  who  have  not  the 
same  gift  of  language.  The  poet  is 
but  the  interpreter.  What  of  1 — 
Truths  in  the  hearts  of  others.  He 
utters  what  they  feeL  Is  the  joy 
in  the  utterance  1  Kay,  it  is  in  the 
feeling  itself.  So,  my  dear,  dark- 
bright  child  of  song,  when  I  bade 
thee  open,  out  of  the  beaten  thor- 
oughfare, paths  into  the  meads  and 
river-banks  at  either  side  of  the 
formal  hedgerows,  rightly  dost  thou 
add  that  I  enjoined  thee  to  make 
thine  art  thy  companion.  In  the 
culture  of  that  art  for  which  you 
are  so  eminently  gifted,  you  will  find 
the  ideal  life  ever  beside  the  real. 
Are  you  not  ashamed  to  teU  me  that 
in  that  art  you  do  but  utter  the 
thoughts  of  oihers  1  You  utter  them 
in  music;  through  the  music  you 
not  only  give  to  the  thoughts  a  new 
character,  but  you  make  them  re- 
productive of  fresh  thoughts  in  your 
audience. 

You  said  very  truly  that  you 
found  in  composing  you  could  put 
into  music  thoughts  which  you  could 
not  put  into  words.  That  is  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  music.  ]^o 
genuine  musician  can  explain  in 
words  exactly  what  he  means  to  con- 
vey in  his  music. 

How  little  a  libretto  interprets  an 
opera — how  little  we  care  even  to 
read  it !  It  is  the  music  that  speaks 
to  us ;  and  how  1 — ^Through  the  hu- 
man voice.  We  do  not  notice  how 
poor  are  the  words  which  the  voice 
warbles.  It  is  the  voice  itself  inter- 
preting the  soul  of  the  musician 
which  enchants  and  enthralls  us. 
And  you  who  have  that  voice  pre- 
tend to  despise  the  gift.  What! 
despise  the  power  of  communicating 
delight ! — ^the  power  that  we  authors 
envy ;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  can  we 
give  delight  with  so  little  alloy  as 
the  singer. 

And  when  an  audience  disperses, 
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can  you  guess  what  griefis  the  singer 
may  have  comforted  f  what  haxd 
hearts  he  may  haye  softened  9  what 
high  thoughts  he  may  have  awak- 
ened 1 

You  say,  *'  Out  on  the  vamped-up 
hypocrite !  Out  on  the  stage-robes 
and  painted  cheeks !" 

I  say,  *'  Out  on  the  morbid  spirit 
which  so  cynically  regards  the  mere 
details  by  which  a  whole  e£fect  on 
the  minds  and  hearts  and  souls 
of  races  and  nations  can  be  pro- 
duced!" 

There,  have  I  scolded  you  suf- 
ficiently f  I  should  scold  you  more, 
if  I  did  not  see  in  the  affluence  of 
your  youth  and  your  intellect  the 
cause  of  your  restlessness. 

Eiches  are  always  restless.  It  is 
only  to  poverty  that  the  gods  give 
content 

You  question  me  about  love:  you 
ask  if  I  have  ever  bowed  to  a  master, 
ever  merged  my  life  in  another's: 
expect  no  answer  on  this  from  me. 
Circe  herself  could  give  no  answer 
to  the  simplest  maid,  who,  never 
having  loved,  asks,  "  What  is 
love?" 


In  the  history  of  the  passions 
each  human  heart  is  a  world  in  it- 
self;  its  experience  profits  no  otheis. 
In  no  two  lives  does  love  play  the 
same  part  or  bequeath  the  same 
record. 

I  know  not  whether  I  am  glad 
or  sorry  that  the  word  "  love"  naw 
falls  on  my  ear  with  a  sound  as 
slight  and  as  fiednt  as  the  dropping 
of  a  leaf  in  autumn  may  £all  on 
thine. 

I  volunteer  but  this  lesson,  the 
wisest  I  can  give,  if  thou  canst 
understand  it :  as  I  bade  thee  take 
art  into  thy  life,  so  learn  to  look  on 
life  itself  as  an  art.  Thou  couldst 
discover  the  charm  in  Tasso;  thou 
couldst  perceive  that  the  requisite 
of  all  art,  that  which  pleases,  is  in 
the  harmony  of  proportion.  We 
lose  sight  of  beauty  if  we  exaggerate 
the  feature  most  beautiful. 

Love  proportioned,  adorns  the 
homeliest  existence ;  love  dispro- 
portioned,  deforms  the  fairest. 

Alas !  wilt  thou  remember  this 
warning  when  the  time  comes  in 
which  it  may  be  needed  1 

E G . 
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There  is  noihiiig  more  usual  than 
to  say  that  the  world  knows  nothing 
of  its  greatest  men.     One  thing  is 
-certain,  however,  that  of  those  who 
aifect  it^  if  not  with  the  greatest,  yet 
with  the  most  subtle  and  penetrating 
influence,  it  often  knows  nothing. 
Men  who  breathe  into  others  what 
is  in  reality  the  breath  of  life  to 
them,  who  communicate  to  thou- 
sands the  opinions  and  sentiments 
which  are  their  best  part,  remain 
often  totally  unknown  in  person  and 
oven  in  name  to  those  whom  they 
have  inspired,  and  whose  intellec- 
tual life  may  be  said  to  have  pro- 
ceeded  from  them.     This,  no  doubt, 
is  largely  caused  by  that  general  pre- 
valence of  anonymous  writing  which 
oonfounds  in  one  big  voice  of  the 
Magazine  or  the  Eeview  the  utter- 
ances of  many  individual  voices. 
We  believe  that  the  preservation  of 
this  anonymity  is  of  great  service  to 
^  serial,  and  especially  to  all  criti- 
oal,  composition — giving  freedom  to 
the  writer,   and  taking  away  one 
almost  irresistible    temptation    to- 
wards undue  warmth  either  of  praise 
or  censure;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  separates  the  writer    from  the 
reader,  and  deprives  many  a  literary 
man  who  —  though    perhaps    not 
•great    enough    to    shine    in    the 
liighest  rank  of  genius — is  an  able 
tmd  judicious  guide  of  public  opin- 
ion, from  that  personal  appreciation 
which  is  one  of  the  most^  agreeable 
TOcompenses  the  world  can  give. 
The  respectable  and  honoured  name 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
page  is  one  of  the  best  examples  we 
am  give  of  the  separation  of  which 
we  speak.     So  many  times  has  he 
led  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  into 
thedeeper  fields  of  thought — so  often 
directed  their  attention  to  the  true 
and  the  false  in  philosophical  specu- 


lation, to  the  lovely  and  unlovely 
in  contemporary  literature,  within 
these  pages — ^that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  allow  the  grave  to  close  over 
him  without  doing  our  best  to  ren- 
der to  his  name  the  honour  which 
has  been  already  rendered  to  his 
works  by  many  a  discriminating 
reader.     No  better  type  could  be 
found  of  the  true  man  of  letters,  the 
student,  scholar,  and  critic  of  our 
days,  who  is  already  beginning  to 
yield  to  a  hastier  and  more  shallow 
class  of  contemporary  commentators. 
He  was  not  of  those  who  dash  off  a 
breathless  criticism  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  or  arrogantly  pretend 
to  judge  of   subjects  upon  which 
they  have  the  merest  smattering  of 
knowledge.      He  belonged  to  the 
older   &shion    of   man  who    had 
the  habit  of  mastering  a  subject 
before  speaking  of  it,  and  of  bring- 
ing a  richly-cultivated  understand- 
ing, a  mind  and  memory  full  of  all 
that  is  excellent  in  the  past,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  affieurs  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  present.   That  charm 
of  cultivation  which,  next  to  genius, 
is  almost  the  most  delightful  of  men- 
tal conditions,  was  his  in  an  eminent 
degree.     It  is  a  quality  which  be- 
comes day  by  day  less  common  in 
literature,  as  in  other  arts.     A  man 
without  worldly  ambition,  without 
any  sharp    prick    of   necessity  to 
drive  him  on,  with  leisure,  learning, 
a  thoughtful  mind,  and  an  undis- 
turbed life,  is  in  absolutely  ideal 
circumstances  for  the    pursuit    of 
literature ;  and  such  were  the  con- 
ditions under  which,  for  at  least  the 
later  part  of  his  life,  Mr  Smith  pur- 
sued it.    Yery  different  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  often  surround  the 
writer,  toiling  perhaps  into  fame  or 
for  fortune,  going  against  the  tide, 
and  buffeted  by  busy  men  and  ill 
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winds,  straming  eveiy  &ciilty  to 
keep  every  Rtep  he  gams.  It  was 
the  theory^of  the  author  of  'Graren- 
hurst,'  that  conflict  and  straggle 
were  good  at  once  for  the  mind  and 
the  energies  of  man ;  but  in  his  own 
full  manhood  he  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  conflict,  and  pursued  his  fav- 
ourite  studies,  his  reflections  and  spe- 
culations, in  a  gentle  quiet  and  peace- 
fulness  most  congenial  to  his  work. 
It  might  be  perhaps  the  absence  of 
the  conflict,  the  want  of  any  motive 
strong  enough  to  balance  his  natural 
love  of  the  country,  of  quiet,  leis- 
ure, and  seclusion,  that  makes  his 
mere  name  now  an  insufficient  de- 
scription to  the  world  of  all  he  was. 
In  his  youth,  the  circle  of  young  men 
who  surrounded  him  expected  for 
liim  the  highest  fame ;  he  was  to  be 
their  leader,  the  foremost  in  all  in- 
tellectual progress,  always  the  supe- 
rior, in  those  visions  of  the  future, 
which  are  often  so  widely  apart 
from  reality.  But  if  others  passed 
him  in  the  race,  pressed  on  higher, 
and  won  more  dazzling  prizes,  it  was 
because  the  finer  qualities  of  his 
mind  outweighed  the  coarser,  and 
fastidious  taste  and  a  retiring  dispo- 
sition withdrew  him  from  the  com- 
mon arena,  where,  amid  shouts  and 
cheers  and  commonplace  din,  the 
ordinary  competitors  for  fame  take 
their  places,  disregarding  all  its  vul- 
garer  circumstances.  He  could  not 
disregard  them.  His  nature  was  so 
constituted  that  he  shrank  from  the 
noises,  whether  applausive  or  other- 
wise ;  but  from  his  retirement,  wher- 
ever that  was,  many  a  beautiful 
thought,  many  a  discriminating 
criticism,  and  much  clear  and  lucid 
philosophical  argument,  came  forth 
from  time  to  time.  He  discoursed 
to  his  unknown  friends,  himself  un- 
known. He  helped  to  form  many  a 
mind  which  knew  nothing  of  him, 
and  tempered  with  his  ways  of 
thinking  the  unformed  thoughts  of 
many  a  candid  mind.     How  much 


he  influenced  opinion  in  this  name- 
less way  it  wotdd  be  hard  to  esti- 
mate.  An  anonymous  writer  sel- 
dom  knows  the  extent  to  which  his 
work  has  told  upon  the  world;  but 
if,  as  Mr  Puff  says  in  the  '  Critic/ 
''  the  number  of  people  who  under- 
go the  fatigue  of  judging  for  them- 
selves is  small,"  it  may  aafelj  be  said 
that  every  critical  writer  of  power 
and  candour  makes  up  a  great  many 
men's  minds  for  them,  and  does 
much  to  direct  that  ground-swell  of 
general  opinion  which  rises  imper- 
ceptible, and  in  which  each  man 
sees  his  own  decision  reflected, 
however  little  capable  he  may  have 
been  of  making  a  decision  for  him- 
self. 

The  works  by  which  Mr  Smith 
will  be  chiefly  known,  are  the  two 
volumes  entitled  '  Thorndale '  and 
*  Gravenhurst.'  They  are  both  of 
the  class  which  we  caU.  ''beauti- 
ful books,"  without  pausing  to  in- 
quire too  closely  whether  another 
adjective  might  not  be  more  ap- 
propriate. In  both  books,  vritli 
different  kinds  of  conditionsi  his 
own  mind  is  the  chief  thing  reveal- 
ed to  us ;  a  mind  so  gentle,  pure, 
and  good,  as  indeed  to  lose  somo 
part  of  its  power  over  others  by  the 
unlikeness  of  its  refined  nature  to 
the  much  less  delicate  souls  of  com- 
mon men.  It  is  as  a  philosopher 
that  Mr  Smith  presents  himself 
to  us;  and  though  there  is  little 
glitter  or  external  attraction  about 
these  volumes,  they  are  so  truly 
thoughtful  (word  much  abused, 
yet  the  most  suitable  to  describe 
such  a  man),  so  full  of  refiectiv^e 
and  observant  power,  that  they  are 
favourite  volumes  with  many  a 
reader  whose  bias  is  not  metaphy- 
sicaL  '  Thorndale,'  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  two,  is  cast  in  a  some- 
what antiquated  form.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  journals  and  jottings 
of  a  philosophic  invalid,  found  after 
his  death  in  an  Italian  villa ;  '  The 
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Conflict  of  Opinions '  is  the  second 
title  of  this  book,  and  dearly  re- 
presents  its  cliaiacter.  To  do  so  still 
jn<»e  clearly  in  a  few  words,  we  may 
quote  a  very  characteristic  anecdote 
told  of  its  first  appearance.  He  had 
informed  some  finends  deprecatingly 
that  the  religions  opinions  of  the 
book  might  be  considered  heterodox, 
and  had  awakened  within  them  some 
anxiety  as  to  the  yiews  expressed. 
The  friends  in  question  were  not  of  a 
theological  bias,  nor  given  to  devout 
reading.  But  when  the  book  was 
read, — "By  Jove ! "  said  one  of  them, 
half  amused,  half  impressed,  "I  have 
not  read  so  religious  a  book  for 
years."  This  could  not  be  a  better 
criticism  of  one  aspect  of  the  work. 
It  ventures  upon  discussion  of  the 
highest  subjects,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  indulge  in  very  free  specu- 
lation. It  professes  but  a  vague 
faith,  the  particulars  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  embody  in  any 
creed — ^yet  a  work  more  deeply  pene- 
trated with  the  true  spirit  of  reli- 
gion it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 
It  is  perhaps  the  very  best,  most 
lovable  exposition  ever  given  of  that 
pious  uncertainty  which  has  of  late 
characterised  so  many  fine  minds. 
Anything  more  unlike  the  Yoltaire- 
pbase  of  light-hearted  infidelity  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  In- 
fidelity there  is  none  in  it,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  tremulous  faithful- 
ness to  all  the  whisperings  of  what 
we  call  natural  religion — ^a  longing 
Tery  earnest,  but  without  excite- 
ment, for  more  knowledge,  more 
light,  a  better  understanding  of  di- 
vine things. 

The  hero  of  this  book,  if  such 
an  expression  is  permissible,  is  a 
young  Englishman,  who  has  re- 
tired, after  many  wanderings,  to  a 
lonely  villa  on  the  height  of  Mount 
Posilipo,  loveliest  of  all  mounts  of 
vision,  to  fade  away  gradually  from 
all  earthly  sights  and  sounds,  with 
that  mofli  beautiful  landscape  on 


earth  continually,  so  long  as  they 
were  able  to  see  it^  before  his  eyes. 
We  do  not  know  whether,  in  this 
dim.  and  melancholy  creation,  Mr 
Smith  had  any  thought  of  another 
figure,  a  real  man,  more  passionate 
and  tragical  than  his  pensive  hero, 
the  Itdian  poet  Leopardi,  who 
chose  a  similar  mode  of  dying.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  thinking  of 
the  latter  in  his  lonely  little  house 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  when 
the  gentle  invalid  of  the  Yilla 
Scarpa,  with  his  unimpassioned 
musings,  is  brought  so  plainly  be- 
fore us.  Leopardi  died  in  the  fierce 
despair  of  that  bitter  and  painful 
kind  of  unbelief  which  casts  every- 
thing heavenly  and  eternal  out  of 
the  question,  and  forces  logic  and 
thought  into  a  wild  negation  of  all 
but  that  material  existence,  proved  to 
him  by  perpetual  suffering,  which  li- 
mits las  dark  horizon,  and  quenches 
his  every  hope.  Thomdale  is  a  man 
of  a  different  mould.  ISo  despair, 
scarcely  even  any  anxiety  about  the 
mystery  of  the  hereafker,  is  in  his 
mind.  He  looks  forward  to  it  with 
a  serious  curiosity,  fearing  nothing, 
hoping  not  too  much,  unappalled  by 
the  thought  of  ceasing  to  exist  alto- 
gether, yet  feeling  the  instinct  of 
Immortality  more  reasonable  and 
more  satis&ctory  than  that  of  No- 
thingness. It  is  a  state  of  mind  as 
different  from  that  of  those  who  see 
golden  gates  on  one  hand,  and  the 
flames  of  hell  on  the  other,  as  it  is 
from  the  angry  despair  of  that  ima- 
ginative Infidel  who  cannot  forgive 
the  cold  and  cruel  Eeason  which 
has  beguiled  him,  for  depriving  hiiii 
of  heaven  and  hell.  Leopardi  would 
have  been  a  happier  man  could  he 
have  held  the  same  intense  and 
circumstantial  faith  as  Dante  did, 
in  the  days  when  Purgatory  and  the 
infernal  regions  were  but  next  door 
OS  it  were,  and  visible  to  keen  eyes 
at  slU  times.  But  the  dying  English- 
man of  the  nineteenth  century  could 
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no  more  have  believed  in  these  in- 
fernal torments,  than  he  could  have 
•consigned  his  acquaintances  to  them 
with  that  austere  splendour  of  im- 
))artiality  which  plunged  the  noble 
Farinata  into  the  depths  of  helL 

This  melancholy  but  quite  com- 
posed and  unexcited  doubtfulness  of 
'everything,  however,  has  somewhat 
4)alled  upon  us  at  the  present  day, 
by  dint  of  many  inferior  imitations 
which  have  vulgarised  this  type  of 
mind  by  endeavouring  too  much  to 
make  it  represent  a  certain  arro- 
^nt  intellectual  superiority,  the  dis- 
position of  the  Bluminati,  who  are 
too  much  above  common  people  to  bo 
moved  by  any  common  faith.  Ko 
43uch  pretension  appears  in  'Thom- 
-dale,'  where  the  anxious  unbeliever 
who  finds  refuge  in  a  community  of 
•Cistercians,  and  the  Christian  Uto- 
pian who  hopes  for  a  purified  and  en- 
nobled world,  are  represented  with 
•equal  care  and  justice.  In  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  Mr  Smith  ex- 
presses more  succinctly  and  clearly 
the  very  contrast  we  have  endeav- 
•oured  to  point  out,  between  the 
eagerness  of  the  man  whose  spiritual 
Anxiety  forced  him  into  one  creed  or 
other,  and  the  composure  of  the  phil- 
osopher who  regfurded  all  spiritual 
<^uestion8  calmly,  without  any  per- 
gonal excitement  either  of  fear  or 
iiope:— 

"  The  two  men  were  not  very  con- 
genial. In  one  respect  there  could  not 
£e  a  stronger  contrast  Poor  Cyril  was 
tormented  all  his  life  by  the  anxious 
<|uestion.  What  he  was  to  believe  ?  On 
right  belief  must  depend  his  future 
safebr.  The  poet,  when  he  could  not 
see  the  truth,  left  the  truth  with  God 
^eft  it  with  confidence  there.  Cyril 
had  the  terrible  responsibility  thrown 
on  him,  at  his  own  perO,  to  see  the 
truth  himsel£  You  would  say  that 
the  one  felt  this  responsibihty  too  much, 
the  other  too  little.  Luxmore  was  in- 
terested with  Cyril  at  first,  but  soon 
wearied  of  him;  and  Cyril,  for  his 
part,  could  not  undentand,  and  was 
not  a  little  scandalised  at,  the  perfect 


tranquillity  with  which  the  poet  would 
admit  on  some  most  momentous  sub- 
jects his  profound  ignorance." 

A  few  other  sketches  of  character, 
or  at  least  of  types  of  philosophical 
intellect — ^perhaps  a  truer  description 
— are  scattered  through  the  book, 
embodying  the  various  schools  of 
speculation.  There  is  the  Utopian 
Clarence,  a  visionary,  whose  belief 
in  the  growing  happiness,  purifica- 
tion, and  betterment  in  every  way 
of  the  human  race,  is  with  great  in- 
sight conjoined  to  the  gentie  craft 
of  landscape-painting,  which,  by  oc- 
cupying the  mind  just  enough  to 
keep  it  wholesome  and  natural,  whOe 
leaving  still  much  leisure  and  much 
silence  for  the  exercises  of  medita- 
tion, is,  we  should  say,  the  very  best 
occupation  ever  devised  for  a  Chris- 
tian visionary.  In  opposition  to  him 
is  the  hard  and  pow^ul  unbelieyer 
Seckendorf,  who  has  faith  in  no- 
thing, and  not  much  desire  for  faith 
or  spiritual  curiosity  of  any  kind, 
but  who  feels  a  satisfaction  in  the 
actual  state  of  afiSedra  in  the  world 
as  it  exists,  which  is  demanded  by 
his  cheerful  animal  spirits  and  sound 
physical  being.  This  latter  person- 
age is  a  German  baron,  made  by 
stress  of  circumstances  into  an  Eng- 
lish doctor — and  much  the  most 
decided  and  realistic  individual  of 
the  group.  His  aiguments,  though 
we  have  no  right  to  conclude  that 
the  author  agreed  with  them,  are 
the  most  forcible,  as  they  are  the 
most  trenchant  and  decisive.  He 
is  the  modified  Yoltairean  of  the 
nineteenth  century — no  mocker,  but 
regarding  Christian  institutions  and 
faith  with  a  benign  critidsm — 
(which,  by  the  by,  is  often  moro 
ofiensive  than  mockery) — as  things 
veiy  usefal  and  even  beautiful  in 
themselves, — a  dass  of  mental  phe- 
nomena strangely  interesting  to  tiie 
philosopher,  tiiough  in  no  way  xe- 
eeived  by  him,  or  even  worthy  of 
being  considered  as  possessing  any 
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claim  upon  his  l)elief.  Between 
these  three  contending  thinkers 
— ^the  monky  the  Utopian  philoso- 
pher, and  the  distinctly  -  acknow- 
ledged yet  perfectly  liheial  and 
benign  unbeliever — the  central  fig- 
ure stands,  reporting  all  they  say, 
but  leaving  the  subject  without 
any  decision,  with  no  answering 
argument  of  his  own,  or  casting- 
vote  to  give  the  victory  to  one  side 
or  another.  There  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  in  the  book  thim  this 
absolute  impartiality.  Moat  writers, 
in  conducting  such  an  imaginary 
discussion,  would  lean  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  unconsciously 
would  put  into  the  mouths  of  those 
speakers  whom  their  own  convic- 
tions opposed,  a  feebler  strain  of  ar- 
gument, a  less  skilful  method.  We 
do  not,  indeed,  know  any  other 
author  who  is  quite  clear  of  the 
weakness  of  creating  men  of  straw 
for  the  pleasure  of  knocking  them 
down.  Mr  Smith's  mind  was  of 
too  lofty  a  tone  to  adopt  this  ex- 
pedient, and  his  own  mental  posi- 
tion was  not  one  of  sufficient  cer- 
tainty to  make  it  tempting  to  him. 
He  was  himself  one  of  those  eager 
speculators,  those  questioners  after 
truth.  It  is  himself  who  speaks, 
now  in  one  aspect  of  his  character, 
now  in  another.  His  bolder  doubts 
find  expression  in  Seckendorf,  his 
aspirations  after  the  best  in  Clar- 
ence, his  appreciation  of  the  beauty 
of  real  religion  in  CyriL  With  all 
he  agrees,  yet  entirely  he  agrees 
with  none.  The  book  comes  to  no 
conclusion,  answers  no  questions. 
It  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  struggle  of  two 
or  three  human  inteUects  with  each 
other — yet  scarcely  with  each  other, 
all  having  certain  points  of  agree- 
ment; rather  with  the  great  mys- 
teries around  them,  whidi  all  their 
strength  is  applied,  and  vainly  ap- 
plied, to  fetthom. 

The  chief  point  of   agreement, 


however,  between  these  contending 
thinkers,  is  a  certain  reb'giousnese- 
of  mind — we  know  no  other  word 
to  use — which  pervades  alL  Even 
Seckendorf,  though  he  is  least  under 
the  sway  of  religious  feeling,  is  not 
exempt  from  it.  They  are  all  good 
men,  desirous  of  learning  all  that  is  to- 
be  learned,  of  making  every  advance 
possible  iu  the  way  of  truth.  And 
the  book,  as  we  have  already  said,, 
though  full  of  many  things  which 
would  grieve  the  simply  orthodox, 
is  in  reality  a  pious  book,  full  of 
strange  and  beautiful  reverence  for 
the  All-Creator,  and  pervaded  with 
the  purest  sentiments  of  duty,, 
resignation,  and  tenderness.  W& 
cannot  think  that  even  the  soul 
most  persuadable,  most  ready  to 
accept  the  opinion  of  others  as  its 
own,  will  be  harmed  by  such  a  con> 
flict  of  opinions.  !For  the  writer  i» 
not  sufficiently  convinced  himself  to 
make  any  polemical  effort.  His  own 
mental  condition  is  that  of  a  wistful,, 
perpetual  argument.  Some  certain 
firm  ground  there  is  upon  which  he 
plants  a  foot,  but  that  one  foothold 
of  truth  is  very  vague  to  the  by- 
stander. IN'ow  it  seems  one  thing,, 
now  another.  But  while  in  convic- 
tion he  is  thus  uncertain,  in  heart  he 
is  always  true — serving  God  in  his 
doubt  more  than  many  another  in 
certainty,  sure  of  nothing  except  of 
some  Divine  thing  to  which  man 
is  responsible,  and  —  still  more  — 
of  some  unspeakable,  indescribable 
union  between  himself,  the  scarce- 
believer,  and  this  Divine,  whatever 
it  may  be.  If  there  are  minds  whic]> 
are  shocked  by  the  possibiUtyof  such 
a  far-reaching  communion  of  the 
saints,  existing,  one  does  not  know 
how,  in  the  heart  of  this  man,  whe 
received  no  such  doctrine,  who  said 
no  creed,  and  perhaps  in  his  inner- 
most thoughts  had  never  even  formed 
one  in  which  to  express  his  faith,  we 
attempt  no  explanation  of  what  we 
mean;  we  only  refer  thom  to  the 
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Look  which  we  have  been  thus  dis- 
cussing. '  Thomdale/  too,  will  shock 
them  \  but  if  they  are  candid  and 
susceptible  of  feeling,  it  will  touch 
their  hearts  at  the  same  time  with 
the  strangest  affecting  paradox — 
the  spectacle  of  a  mind  all  astray, 
and  wandering  among  indefinite 
shadows  and  worlds  not  realised; 
and  of  a  heart  at  anchor,  moored 
to  something  inefiG^ble,  something 
supreme.  The  revelation  thus 
made  is  as  touching  as  anything  in 
literature. 

Such  wonderful  mental  imparti- 
ality, however,  such  power  of  seeing 
all  the  sides  of  a  question,  seem 
somehow  incompatible  with  real 
power  to  attract  or  fix  the  attention 
of  the  world.  The  nature  thus 
characterised  misses  that  imperious 
and  royal  force  which  makes  men  re- 
cognise their  natural  leader.  But 
yet  something  like  genius  is  in  the 
revelation  of  such  a  mind — some- 
thing which  touches  profoundly  all 
who  are  capable  of  appreciating  it — 
and  with  all  the  greater  force  that 
it  is  too  subtle,  too  delicate,  too 
much  expressed  by  suggestion,  too 
little  by  matter-of-fact  information, 
to  have  any  but  the  slightest  access 
to  the  intdligence  of  the  crowd. 

Mr  Smith's  other  work,  *  Graven- 
hurst,'  though  not  less  remarkable 
iu  its  refined  grace  of  diction,  or  in 
its  impartial  setting  forth  of  ail- 
ment, is  less  beautiful  and  less 
striking  than  'Thomdale.'  It  has 
a  distinct  object,  which  at  the  very 
outset  is  a  defect,  considering  the 
nature  of  its  author ;  and  this  ob- 
ject, too,  considering  its  own  char- 
acter, is  a  further  defect.  It  is 
a  somewhat  elaborate  attempt  to 
prove  that  evil  is  a  necessity  in 
the  world  —  that  without  it  there 
would  be  less  eigoyment,  less  en- 
ergy, less  beauty — that  it  is  the 
shadow  necessary  to  every  picture, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  stimulant 
to  every  exertion.     The  old,    old 


question  of  the  origin  of  evU  is 
taken  up  again,  and  r^aided  in  & 
new  way,  from  a  novel  point  of 
view  and  with  novel  results.  The 
author  goes  the  length,  we  think,  of 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  without 
evil  there  could  be  no  good ;  and 
that  whether  the  evil  is  spiritual  or 
physical,  it  has  an  appointed  and 
necessary  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  world,  which  without  it  could 
not  be.  Part  of  the  argument  has 
been  taken  up  by  a  genius  more  po- 
tent and  sovereign  than  Mr  Smith's, 
in  the  singular  poem  '^  Jubal,"  in 
which  George  Eliot  has  demon- 
strated, or  attempted  to  demonstrate, 
the  wonderful  uses  of  the  fact  of 
Death;  the  quickening  of  feefing, 
the  growth  of  mental  energy  whidi 
proceeded  from  its  first  realisation. 
Ko  such  argument  can  be  without 
a  certain  fantastical  element,  to  say 
the  least — an  overstrain  of  tlie  rea- 
soning faculties  to  prove  by  sheer 
intellectual  force  a  principle  which 
is  held  at  arm's  length  by  universal 
nature.  To  call  evil  good  is  one  c^ 
the  last  exercises  of  an  intellecta- 
alism  beyond  bounds,  and  one  of 
the  least  successfid.  But  thon^ 
we  have  little  sympathy  with  Mr 
Smith's  later  volume,  yet  we  can- 
not say  tliat  it  is  inferior  to  the 
preceding  one  in  anything  but  its 
plan  and  purpose,  which  •condemn 
it  before  it  came  into  being.  The 
mere  writing  of  both  these  volumes 
is  nearly  perfect;  and  there  are 
bits  of  narrative  and  description 
which  have  a  purity  and  beauty 
quite  individual.  The  very  land- 
scape has  a  moral  significance.  What 
the  writer  sees  fi:om  any  cottage 
window  is  not  mere  grass  and  trees, 
butinnumerableepisodes  of  rural  li^ 
all  relieved  against  the  trees  and  the 
grass,  all  overflowing  with  tender 
human  feeling  and  the  profoundest 
susceptibility  to  all  gentle  sympa- 
thies. Were  this  a  review  of  Mr 
Smith's  works,  we  should  be  tempt- 
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•ed  here  to  pause  and  present  tlie 
reader  with  some  of  these  fresh  and 
tender  sketches.  The  beginning  of 
'  Thomdale '  is  full  of  them,  and 
they  are  almost  all  beautiful.  To 
this  book,  indeed,  we  return  as  the 
real  monument  of  a  most  gentle 
genius,  too  thinly  clothed  with  earth- 
ly garments  to  stand  against  the 
storms  of  this  world,  or  make  a  com- 
manding place  in  it.  The  author 
himself  recommends  the  book  to 
*^  him  who  is  apt  to  pause  with  the 
forefinger  in  the  half-closed  volume." 
Such  a  reader  will  ever  appreciate 
such  a  writer;  and  all  who  read 
this  work  with  sympathy  wiU  know 
the  man  who  produced  it  better 
than  by  any  further  description  we 
can  give. 

The  life  of  a  man  of  this  mental 
mould  is  seldom  remarkable ;  and 
there  was  in  Mr  Smith  the  same 
shadow  of  shrinking  timidity,  and 
shyness  carried  to  a  painful  length, 
which  incapacitated  the  poet  Cowper 
for  the  exertions  of  life.  The  resem- 
blance occurs  to  our  mind,  without, 
however  going  further  than  this 
primary  accident,  for  nothing  could 
be  more  sound,  or  sane  than  Mr 
Smith's  fine  intelligence  at  all 
periods  of  his  life.  He  was  brought 
up  for  the  Bar,  but  his  constitu- 
tional shyness  prevented  him  from 
ever  facing  the  world  in  any  public 
capacity.  And  he  had  no  spur  of 
necessity  to  drive  him  into  work. 
He  disliked  all  society  in  the  con- 
ventional sense  of  the  word,  though 
no  one  could  be  more  profoundly 
social,  more  genial  or  kind.  His 
contributions  to  this  Magazine 
began  so  far  back  as  1839,  and 
since  then  have  continued  regularly 
at  intervals — a  connection  always 
pleasant  on  both  sides,  and  accom- 
panied by  that  most  warm  and  true 
^endship  between  writer  and  ed- 
itor, which  all  the  literary  staff 
of  Maga  will  agree  in  considering 
one  of  the  special  privileges  of  her 


contributors.  So  lately  as  July 
1871  his  last  contribution  appeared 
in  these  pages  ;  so  that  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Magazine  lasted  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  For  a  long 
time  he  had  been  the  philosophical 
critic  par  excellence,  and  many  of 
our  readers  will  recollect  the  admir- 
able reviews  of  works  of  this  de- 
scription, in  which  the  grace  and 
refinement  of  his  style  was  scarcely 
less  remarkable  than  the  singular 
and  almost  excessive  impartiality 
and  power  of  appieciatioVwhich 
always  distinguished  him.  He  was 
ever  more  ready  to  agree  than  dis- 
approve, finding  in  almost  every- 
thing some  side  upon  which  he  could 
sympathise  with  the  writer,  and 
condemning  only  when  driven  to  it 
by  some  shafp  necessity  which  even 
his  gentle  soul  could  not  ignore. 
To  say  of  these  articles  all  that  we 
should  wish  to  say,  would  be  some- 
thing like  applauding  ourselves,  for 
do  they  do  not  form  part  of  Maga  ? 
but  it  would  be  unjust  to  his  name 
not  to  indicate,  at  least,  the  long 
course  of  useful  work,  not  less 
valuable  or  influential  that  it  was 
anonymous,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged for  so  many  years. 

The  three  tragedies  which  we  find 
in  a  small  volume  bearing  his  name, 
probably  —  though  here  we  speak 
withoutbook — ^bdonged  to  an  earlier 
period  of  his  career.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  very  high  place  can 
be  claimed  for  them  among  dramatic 
productions ;  but  the  fiict  that  Mac- 
ready,  on  reading 'Athelwold'  (which 
had  been  sent  to  him,  without  name 
or  recommendation,  when  published), 
saw  so  much  excellence  in  it  that  he 
immediately  communicated  with  the 
author  through  the  publishers,  and 
produced  the  play  at  Drury  Lane, 
speaks  a  great  deal  in  its  favour. 
It  is,  however,  forgotten  now,  as 
seems  the  fate  of  plays,  except  when 
they  are  produced  by  the  highest 
genius.     SoBie  of  the   occasional 
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TCTses  which  vro  find  scattered 
through  'Thorndale '  are  yery  sweet 
— lefibaed  and  melodious  as  eveiy- 
thing  which  came  from  his  lips ;  but 
they  are' not  sufficiently  remarkable 
to  claim  any  special  notice.  His 
nature  was  poetic,  and  so  was  his 
prose,  which  contains  many  passages 
worthy  of  being  quoted  as  specimens 
of  the  yery  best  English  of  our  day ; 
but  the  medium  of  verse  was  not 
that  which  was  most  natural  or  con- 
genial to  him. 

It  IB  always  a  delicate  matter  to 
lift  even  a  comer  of  the  veil  which 
shrouds  the  private  life  of  such  a 
man  ;  yet  in  this  case  there  is  some 
reason  for  drawing  it  so  far  aside  as 
may  be  done  without  indiscretion. 
He  whom  the  shrinking  delicacy  of 
his  mental  constitution  had  mth- 
drawn  from  active  life  in  his  youth, 
and  who  had  chosen  seclusion  and 
the  pensive  pleasures  of  a  contem- 
plative existence  as  the  best  which 
the  world  had  in  store  for  him — had 
such  a  sudden  illumination  of  love 
and  congenial  fellowship  poured  up- 
on the  later  chapters  of  his  life,  as 
does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many 
men,  even  at  the  most  ardent  period 
of  their  existence.  He  married 
twelve  years  ago  a  lady  qualified  in 
every  way  to  brighten  and  complete 
the  life  which  had  been  so  long 
companionless,  and  whose  deep  and 
passionate  attachment  threw  a  gleam 
of  that  romance  which  is  dear  to 
humanity  upon  the  pale  and  sober 
records  of  middle  age.  These  last 
twelve  years  were  an  idyl  of  love 
and  happiness.  The  pair  thus  com- 
pletely united  lived  tike  the  lovers 
of  a  pastoral,  without  the  cares  of 
ordinary  conventional  life,  spending 
their  pleasant  days,  as  the  fancy 
took  them,  in  one  beautiful  region 
or  another,  living  for  each  other, 
for  the  congenial  and  pleasant  work 
which  was  never  pursued  with  too 
much  absorption  or  hurry,  for  study 
and  thought^^and  the   society  of 


those  dear  to  them.  From  the  very 
touching  narrative  of  Mr  Smith's 
later  days,  which  his  wife  has 
written  with  her  tears  for  the 
friends  who  loved  him,  we  may 
quote  a  few  particulars  of  this  rar& 
existence : — 

''  We  spent  m'ne,  ten,  eleven  months^ 
as  the  case  might  be,  in  some  exqui- 
site countiy  or  other,  and  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  Brighton  or  Edinboigh. 
And  there  was  a  freedom  from  all 
home  cares — an  utter  absence  of  di^ 
cussion  as  to  servants,  ways  and  mean^, 
household  anxieties  of  every  kind, 
which  suited  his  temperament  best.  I 
had  no  small  worries  to  consult  hiin 
about,  as  I  infallibly  should  have  done, 
for  not  my  most  transient  thought  was 
ever  kept  back  from  him.  .  .  .  We 
had  been  twice  in  Switzerland  together,, 
had  spent  six  summers  in  the  Lake 
coimtry,  and  two  by  the  sea  at  Bar- 
mouth and  Bude.  The  love  of  nature 
which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  '  Thorn- 
dale,'  *  Gravenhurst* — nay, in  everyone- 
of  their  writei's  contributions  to  serial 
literature — ^was,  as  might  be  expectetU 
a  perfect  passion  in  the  man.  it  vra» 
enough  to  make  him  oyerflow  with  joy- 
ousness-— the  joyousness  of  a  bird — ^that 
a  sudden  sunbeam  should  light  nj)  a 
favourite  birch-tree  in  the  petfection  of 
its  spring  or  autumn  beauty,  that  he 
would  watch  day  by  day.  TW  intent 
love  of  the  beautiful  never  dimimshed^ 
but  it  seemed,  as  years  went  on,  to  find 
a  more  and  more  easy  satisfaction.  He 
no  longer  panted  for  the  sno^^'v  Alj's 
that  h^  brought  him  such  high  ra|>- 
ture  ;  nay,  he  believed  he  could  ui 
future  surrender  his  much-loved  Cum- 
berland mountains  for  more  common- 
place scenery.  Whereyer  a  tree  rosi" 
up  asainst  the  sky,  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing through  its  leaves,  there  he  would 
stand  spSl-bound.  Trees  were  hid 
darlings  to  the  last     .    .    . 

''One  of  his  characteristics  was  it 
quite  unusual  equability  of  mood  and 
imiformity  of  habit  He  was  neyer 
disinclined  to  rise  at  the  usual  hoiu*» 
nor  reluctant  to  enter  upon  the  morn- 
ing's work,  whether  it  were  the  reading: 
or  writing,  the  thinking  with  book  or 
with  pen  in  hand — ^for  in  either  case  the 
pursuit  was  stiU  '  thinking.'  His  mind 
was  not  very  susceptible  of  passive 
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enjoyment :  he  would  seldom,  for  in- 
stance, let  the  figures  of  a  novel  Hit 
across  it,  leaving  little  trace  behind. 
To  him  books  were  work  rather  than 
relaxation ;  unless  they  brought  mate- 
rial for  fresh  action  to  his  o^vn  intel- 
lect, they  were  of  little  value.  But 
that  intellect  was  always  ready  to 
grapple  with  such  works  as  did 
this.  Never  had  he  a  headache  or  a 
deaasuvre  mood :  never  was  he  listless 
or  apathetic  Never  was  the  eye,  or 
the  mind,  or  the  temper  clouded. 
There  was  always  the  same  sweet 
playfulness  and  vivid  perception  of  the 
small  things  which  make  up  so  much 
of  our  daily  life.  He  was  invariably 
alive  to  them  alL  From  the  abstract 
character  of  his  habitual  thinking,  it 
might  have  been  supposed  that  he 
would  be  occasionally  absent-minded. 
I  never  knew  an  instance  of  this  ten- 
dency in  him.  He  was  as  ready  to 
talk  to  his  constant  companion,  to 
enter  into  and  to  share  all  toe  blissful 
nonsense  that  characterises  the  happy, 
as  though  there  did  not  await  him  on 
the  little  desk  some  unfinished  paper 
on  a  metaphysical  problem,  or  some 
work  tasking  all  his  well-known  power 
of  concentrated  attention.  ...  I 
do  not  say  there  were  no  hours 
of  depression.  When  the  winter  or 
fiiummer  move  was  impending — and 
our  circumstances,  our  wandering  life, 
necessitated  these  moves — ^he  was  for 
the  time  depressed.    He  used  to  com- 

n  himself  to  a  vase  of  water  which 
ed  clear  while  at  rest,  but  ^t  tur- 
bid when  shaken.  But,  oh,  it  soon 
cleared  again!  The  expectation  of  guests, 
too,  womd  sometimes  a  little  perturb 
the  student,  who  loved  his  rule  of  life ; 
but  no  guest  of  his  will  easily  foiget 
the  gracious  cordiality  of  his  welcome, 
or  his  sweet  faculty  of  making  every 
one,  whether  of  related  intelligence  to 
his  or  not,  feel  instantly  and  absolutely 
at  home.  Neither  did  we  ever  receive 
any  guests  who  were  not  friends ;  and, 
moreover,  there  was  that  in  our  simple 
way  of  life,  simple  habits  of  all  kiiKb, 
that  sifted  even  these.  Certainly  it 
was  only  the  unworldly  and  intelligent 
that  cared  to  come  to  us,  or  ever  did 
come.  We  had  no  mere  acquaintance, 
no  surface  intercourse  with  tlie  '  neigh- 
bourhood '  in  which  we  chanced  to  be 
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placed — and  this,  to  his  nature,  was  a 
precious  immunity." 

Mi8  Smith  quotes  here  some  ten- 
der and  charming  verses,  which 
breathe  the  veiy  spirit — somewhat 
self-absorbed  in  that  delightful  ego- 
tism el  deux,  which  is  not  selfish- 
ness— of  this  secluded  and  happy 
existence : — 

"  Oh,  vex  me  not  with  needless  cry 
Of  what  the  world  may  think  or  claim ; 

Let  the  sweet  life  pass  sweetly  by, 
The  same,  the  same,  and  every  day  the 
same. 

Tbee^  Nature,  Thonght— that  bums  in  me 
A  living  and  consuming  flame — 

These  must  suffice  :  let  the  life  be 
The  same,  the  same,  and  evermore  the 
same. 

Here  find  I  taskwork,  here  society ; 

Thou  art  my  gold,  thou  art  my  fame  : 
Let  the  sweet  life  pass  sweetly  by, 

The  same,  the  same,  and  every  day  the 
same.' 

Who  would  not  be  thankful  that 
the  lonely  man  had  this  ''sweet 
life "  at  the  end  of  his  pensive  ex- 
istence ?  who  will  not  feel  a  pang 
to  see  it  stealing  out  of  his  hold  ] 
Its  tender  monotony,  yet  perpetual 
freshness,  were  balm  and  medicine 
for  all  the  wounds  of  life  and 
thought.  But  the  time  came  for 
it  to  pass  away  like  all  lovely 
things.  In  the  early  summer  of 
last  year  his  wife  heard  him  say, 
as  they  stood  watching  the  sunset, 
"  The  summers  will  be  few."  And, 
indeed,  that  May  was  his  last  He 
fell  ill  of  amysterious  malady — ^fever- 
fita,  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
symptom  of  illness — which  gradually 
wore  his  strength  away.  The  in- 
terval  of  hopes^and  fea»  which  is, 
alas !  so  usual,  followed ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  said,  half  play- 
fully, half-sadly,  to  his  wife — "  Oh, 
Lucy,  we  will  go  off  together 
to  the  country,  have  done  with 
medicines  and  doctors,  and  there  we 
will  calmly  and  quietly  wait  the  in- 
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evitable  end,  and  we  will  lore  each 
other  to  the  last!''  The  illness, 
howerer,  pnisued  its  way,  spite  of 
all  straggles  of  science,  spite  of  all 
the  more  terrible  straggles  of  love. 
With  all  his  friends  breaking  their 
hearts  roand  him,  he  was  the  only 
one  whose  cheerfulness  was  nerer 
forced.  "  The  bright,  sweet  smile, 
that  only  got  brighter  and  sweeter 
to  the  last,  the  animated  manner, 
and,  above  all,  the  interest  he  took 
in  evciyihing  and  everybody  but 
his  own  self  and  his  own  state,  pre- 
vented his  friends  from  realising 
that  he  was  dangerously  ilL"  He 
ceased  to  be  able  to  sleep.  "  Bat 
those  anxious  nights  were  not  all 
unhappy ;  he  used  to  be  not  merely 
cheeiful  but  playful  during  those 
sleepless  hours.  Nothing  provoked 
a  gesture  or  tone  of  impatience, 
much  less  a  complaint;  it  was  always 
the  alleviations  on  which  he  dwelt." 
One  night,  while  the  anxious  wife 
kept  silent,  hoping  he  was  asleep, 
ho  suddenly  said,  "  Your  love  sup- 
ports me;"  and  something  in  the 
almost  solemn  tone  of  his  voice 
struck  her  with  terror.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  very  last  chap- 
ter of  alL  The  mysterious  fever 
came  upon  him  day  by  day,  like 
some  spectral  foe,  parching  up  the 
very  blood  in  his  veins,  clasping 
him  closer  and  closer  in  its  fatal 
embrace.  He  would  seem  to  have 
had  neither  regret  nor  doubt  in 
those  last  suffering    but    tranquil 


days.  He  pitied  '^infinitely"  the 
heart-broken  wife  whom  he  was 
about  to  leave  behind  him ;  but  for 
himself  went  smiling  into  Uie  dark- 
ness, for  which  his  searching  intel- 
lect had  striven  in  vain  to  find  a 
clae  of  guidance,  but  which  the 
heart  that  loved  God  even  in  its 
intellectual  ignorance  of  Him,  never 
feared.  IXo  saint  ever  died  a  more 
blessed  death ;  no  saint  ever  lived  a 
more  blameless,  beneficent,  reverent 
life:  God  knows  the  rest;  and  he 
is  a  nanow  believer  indeed  who 
cannot  trust  in  the  arms  of  the 
heavenly  Father  this  gentle  souL 

We  find  the  following  verses 
within  the  cover  of  his  devoted 
wife's  memorial  of  him.  Where 
they  were  written,  and  how,  we  are 
not  told;  but  we  quote  them  for 
the  sake  of  any  reader  whose  mind 
may  be  haunted  by  the  pensive 
gloom  of  'Thomdale.' 

''  The   crown,   the   palm   of  saints   in 
Paradise, 
My  wearied  spirit  does  not  crave  to 
win. 
Breathe — in  Thy  cnp,  0  Christ,  of  ago- 
nies— 
Breathe  Thy  deep  love,  and  let  me 
drink  therein. 


To  weep  as  Thou  hast  wept,  I  ask  no 
I  more — 

Be  mine  the  sorrows  that  were  known 
to  Thee ; 
To  the  bright  heavens  I  have  no  strength 
to  soar, 
But  I  would  find  Thee  on  Thy  Cal- 
vary." 
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CHAPTER  XXXL — ^A  HRST  EFFORT  WITH  THE  NEW  BEOOM. 


The  time  seemed  now  to  Iiave 
come  for  a  first  attempt  to  enter  up- 
on the  task  which  I  had  been  hold 
enonghto  pix)po8e  to  myself.  By 
dint  oC  careful  attention  and  appli- 
cation I  had  pretty  well  mastered 
the  secrets  of  departmental  routine^ 
without  which  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  the  initiation  of  changes. 
A  man  may  administer  an  office  well 
by  sheer  force  of  ability,  without 
diving  deep  into  things  j  but  to 
carry  out  changes  of  system,  a  know- 
ledge of  details  is  absolutely  essen- 
tiaL  All  successful  administrators, 
Pitt,  Peel,  ^N'apoleon,  "Wellington — 
not  to  mention  our  own  Mr  Merri- 
fiold — ^have  been  conspicuous  for 
their  mastery  of  details.  In  every 
great  department  the  obstruction  to 
reform  does  not  come  from  any 
factious  opposition ;  it  arises  partly 
from  the  vanity  which  resists  any 
change  which  strikes  at  men's  self- 
importance,  but  still  more,  because 
men  who  spend  their  lives  in  the 
performance  of  routine  business  be- 
come unable  at  last  to  see  beyond 
it ;  they  get  to  regard  it  as  the  end 
instead  of  the  means.  This  was  em- 
phatically what  had  happened  in 
our  Pall  Mall  establishment,  where 
many  of  our  most  respected  mem- 
bers had  really  got  to  look  upon  the 
army  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the 
office,  kept  up  in  order  to  famish  it 
with  occupation.  But  these  men  of 
routine  are  great  in  details,  and  to 
overcome  their  powers  of  passive 
obstruction  you  must  be  able  to 
beat  them  at  their  own  weapons. 
This  then  had  been  my  first  aim ; 
and  while  my  branch  had  come  to 
regard  me  as  a  harmless  creature, 
though,  perhaps,  a  trifie  inquisitive, 
I  was  gmdually  acquiring  a  know- 


ledge of  the  mysteries  of  routine  in 
all  its  branche&  And  the  best  proof 
of  the  success  of  my  labours  was, 
that  I  could  now  predict  with  almost 
certainty,  what  would  be  the  fate  of 
any  paper  that  came  into  the  office ; 
what,  for  example,  would  be  the  na- 
txire  of  the  objections  raised  upon  a 
contingent  bill ;  in  what  cases  the 
office  would  discover  that  some  new 
additional  certificate  was  necessary 
which  had  never  before  been  pre- 
scribed in  any  known  regulation; 
under  what  circumstances  a  general 
could  issue  an  extra  ration  without 
first  telegraphing  up  to  us  for  sanc- 
tion ;  what  would  be  the  conditions 
that  might  justify  a  distant  com- 
manding engineer  in  driving  in  a  nail 
on  his  own  authority,  and  what  those 
that  would  involve  the  deputation  of 
a  young  officer  £rom  our  establish- 
ment to  tell  him  how  to  do  it ;  how 
many  different  forms  a  battery  officer 
making  a  requisition  for  repairs  to 
his  carriages  would  have  to  send  in 
before  he  hit  upon  the  right  one ; 
how  many  paragraphs  Burley  would 
put  into  a  report ; — upon  these,  and 
a  variety  of  similar  interesting  prob- 
lems, I  used  to  exerciBe  my  in- 
genuity, and  it  was  gratifying  to 
observe  how  accurate  my  diagnosis 
had  become.  It  was  quite  a  new 
sort  of  inductive  philosophy. 

But  further,  as  administrative 
arrangements  are  greatly  mixed  up 
with  matters  of  account,  it  was 
necessary  to  get  an  acquaintance 
with  the  mysteries  of  book-keeping, 
l^ot  liking  to  make  known  my 
wishes  to  any  one  in  the  office, 
where  the  notion  of  the  head  of  a 
department  —  especially  a  Parlia- 
mentary head — wanting  to  under- 
stand details  of  that  sort  would 
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have  been  regarded  as  a  piece  of 
eccentric  curiosity  unsupported  bj 
any  precedent,  I  got  Mr  Paterson's 
book-keeper  to  give  me  private  les- 
sons of  an  evening ;  and  as  soon  as 
hiB  knowledge  of  the  subject  was 
exhausted,  I  engaged  the  assistant- 
cashier  of  my  former  office,  the  Me- 
tropolitan and  Provincial  Bank,  to 
teach  me  banking  accounts,  finishing 
up  with  the  instruction^  of  a  young 
man  from  Counterpain,  Batt,  Crow, 
&  Co.,  the  well  -  known  public 
accountants.  Many  a  long  evening 
was  spent  thus  profitably  in  the' 
back  parlour  of  the  house  by  Queen's 
Gate,  while  Eva  and  Sybil  were 
out  at  parties,  and  I  more  than 
once  got  wigged  by  Glissereene 
(the  Government  whip)  for  being 
absent  from  divisions;  but  I  was 
rewarded  in  the  end  when,  under 
the  light  of  these  studies,  the  mys- 
teries of  military  accounts  became 
unfolded.  It  was  not  much  to 
make  the  discovery  that  I  understood 
them  as  well  as  Mr  Aweditte,  the 
Keviewer-Greneral,  for  I  had  always 
held  a  shrewd  suspicion  that,  like 
most  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
my  respected  deputy  did  not  know 
much  about  these  tMngs ;  but  it  was 
something  to  feel  a  match  for  all  the 
ledger- keepers  and  joumal-writers 
who  occupied  a  rabbit-warren  of 
rooms  under  my  control  Still 
more  gratifying  was  it  to  have  a 
clear  perception  of  the  beaufy  of 
the  system;  how  the  whole  aim 
and  end  of  it  seemed  to  be  to  work 
up  to  the  Parliamentary  grants  and 
obtain  vouchers ;  and  how,  accord- 
ingly, while  nobody  could  spend  two- 
pence-halfpenny in  any  part  of  the 
British  empire  without  proving  that 
he  had  done  so  to  our  satisfaction, 
by  sending  up  a  receipt  for  the  item 
to  our  office,  the  accounts  presented 
to  Parliament  did  not  brings  out  the 
final  cost  of  any  one  item  of  expen- 
diture whatsoever,  from  a  regiment 
down  to  a  rifle. 


Thus  fortified,  the  moment  seem- 
ed to  have  come  for  a  first  step. 
The  interest  of  the  country  ui 
army  affairs  generally  had  died 
away  for  the  time,  or  possiblj 
the  apparent  inertness  of  tiie  new 
officiid  might  have  been  noticed. 
As  it  was,  the  Overseer  remarked 
one  Saturday,  apro}yo9  of  some- 
thing military,  that  the  atmo- 
sphere of  office  appeared  to  have 
had  its  nsual  effect  in  my  case. 
Since  Captain  West  became  Pay- 
master-General to  the  Forces,  it  was 
observed  in  a  smart  little  paragraph, 
there  had  been  no  more  of  his  Uvelj 
speculations  on  military  policy  If 
the  Government  wanted  to  gag  this 
promising  young  member,  they  had 
certainly  succeeded.  It  was  time  then 
to  give  up  seeming  to  slumber,  and 
these  coming  manoeuvres  appeared 
to  furnish  a  good  lever  for  flie  first 
effort  Accordingly,  I  determined  to 
seek  out  Lord  Btowe,  and  unburden 
myself  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject 

I  found  the  Secretary  of  State  en- 
gaged apparently  in  answering  pn- 
vate  notes,  as  was  generally  the  case 
when  I  went  into  his  room.  I  at 
once  plunged  into  the  subject 

"Lord  Stowe,  I  have  been  think- 
ing a  good  deal  over  our  present  way 
of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
army,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  room  at  least  for  consideration 
whether  the  system  may  not  be  uo^ 
proved.  I  should  be  glad  to  he 
allowed  to  speak  to  you  on  the  mat- 
teiv-that  is,  if  I  am  not  interrupting 
youV 

"Oh,  not  in  the  least;  I  ^ 
always  ready  of  course  to  discuss 
these  things  with  you,"  and  Low 
Stowe,  looking  rather  bored,  glanced 
at  the  sheet  of  note-paper  bcww 
him— at  which  I  too,  I  ff^f^ 
to  confess,  involuntarily  g!ancin& 
could  not  help  recognising  *^ 
words,  «My  dear  Sophia,"  ^ 
recollecting  therefrom  that  one  « 
his  lordship's  daughters  bore  that 
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name.  ''Not  at  aU,"  said  my 
chief,  ''  business  is  business ;"  and 
so  saying  Lord  Stowe  gave  up  his 
note  altogether,  and  turned  round 
in  his  chair  to  listen,  his  face  bear- 
ing a  beautiful  aspect  of  resignation. 

"This  War  Office  is  a  very  big 
concern.** 

"  It  is  indeed ;  I  should  say  it  is 
the  heaviest  departmentof  the  whole; 
nearly  a  thousand  letters  come  in 
every  day,  I  am  told.  But  the  Home 
Office  is  a  heavy  office  too;  there 
is  not  so  much  work  coming  in  and 
going  out,  but  some  of  the  cases  they 
get  are  very  big,  and  then  you  see 
the  office  is  much  smaller ;  here  the 
establishment  is  very  large." 

"And  not  only  very  laige,  but 
our  business  is  very  complicated.  It 
is  not  always  easy  to  know  how  a 
case  shotdd  be  dealt  with  when 
it  does  come.  I  know  that  it 
took  me  some  weeks  of  hard  work 
merely  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  routine." 

"  Well,"  repKed  Lord  Stowe, 
smiling  as  if  he  were  going  to  say 
a  good  thing,  "  I  confess  I  have  not 
got  to  the  bottom  of  it  yet,  but 
then,  you  see,  I  only  deal  with  the 
part  that  finds  its  way  up  to  the 
top.  And  I  must  say  the  cases  are 
put  before  me  in  very  good  form. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  might 
not  introduce  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce method  of  docketing.  They 
do  things  very  well  at  the  Board ; 
but  after  all  this  is  a  very  big  affair, 
as  you  truly  observe,  and  it  is 
tickliBh  work  touching  any  part  of 
a  complicated  machine." 

"It  is  a  complicated  machine 
indeed,  and  wants  a  lot  of  oil  con- 
stantly poured  on  it  to  keep  it  run- 
ning smoothly.  And  it  would  not 
take  much,  I  suspect,  to  throw  it 
out  of  gear." 

"  Veiy  true,  but  then  we  have  a 
very  able  staff  of  officials  to  keep 
the  thing  going,  and  admirably 
they  do  their  work.    When  I  was 


in  the  Commons  I  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  saying  how  admir- 
ably the  public  business  was  carried 
on  by  the  permanent  civil  service^ 
and  how,  in  fact,  but  for  them,  it 
could  not  be  carried  on  for  a  day." 

"  I  don't  want  for  a  moment  to 
be  thought  to  disparage  the  per- 
manent civil  service,  but  what  has 
impressed  me  very  strongly  is  the 
fact  that  all  this  press  of  business 
and  this  enormous  establishment 
are  kept  agoing  merely  to  look  after 
a  little  bit  of  an  army.  If  we  are 
to  receive  and  send  out  a  thousand 
letters  a-day  with  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  that  in  peace  time, 
where  would  be  the  limits  of  our 
business  supposing  we  had  to  put 
half  a  million  into  the  field )  Why, 
aU  PaU  Mall  would  not  hold  us." 

"  But  then  that  is  a  case  that  will 
never  arise.  If  one  principle  of 
English  policy  is  more  clear  than 
another,  it  is  that  we  shall  never  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  Continental 
powers  in  respect  of  their  great  mili- 
tary establishments.  An  English 
army  must  necessarily  be  a  small 
one.  England,  if  she  engages  in 
military  operations  on  the  Continent, 
must  operate  with  allies.  This  has 
always  been  her  policy,  and  always 
will  be."  And,  saying  this.  Lord 
Stowe  leaned  back  in  Ins  chair  and 
crossed  his  legs  as  if  he  thought  he 
rather  resembled  Mr  Pitt 

"  At  any  rate,"  I  replied,  "  we 
act  as  if  these  were  our  principles. 
If  the  French  or  the  Austrians,  not 
to  say  the  Germans,  were  to  handle 
their  half-million  of  soldiers  in  the 
way  we  deal  with  our  little  force, 
their  administration  would  collapse 
at  once.  But  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  numbers,  I  would  ask  whe- 
ther, if  we  barely  get  along  with  all 
this  pother  in  peace  time,  with  this 
enormous  office  and  our  thousand 
letters  a-day,  what  would  happen  to 
us  if  we  had  to  go  to  war  1  It  seems 
to  me  that,  no  matter  how  small  the 
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armymight  be,  our  department  would 
utterly  break  down." 

'^  Well,  but,  as  to  that,  I  suppose 
if  we  had  to  go  to  war,  matters  would 
be  carried  on  somewhat  differently. 
It  is  hardly  fair  to  criticise  a  peace 
system  by  aasuming  a  totally  differ- 
ent state  of  things.  ITo  doubt  in 
such  a  case  our  system  of  adminis- 
tration would  undergo  the  needful 
modification  to  suit  the  altered  con- 
ditions." 

^*  And  before  we  had  carried  out 
this  change,  there  would  be  another 
Crimean  break-down.  No,  not  an- 
other, it  woidd  be  something  twenty 
times  worse.  Then  you  were  merely 
unprepared,  and  a  system  had  to  be 
created,  but  there  was  at  any  rate 
nothing  to  pull  down.  But  now  the 
first  step  needed  would  be  to  get 
rid  of  the  monstrous  incubus  we 
have  been  building  up  aU  these  years. 
There  would  be  found,  I  fear,  a 
force  of  obstructiveness,  and  interfer- 
ence, and  oveiHsentralisation,  about 
this  overgrown  department,  suffi- 
cient to  drag  down  the  finest  army 
and  the  best  general  England  ever 
produced.  I  declare,  my  lord,  when 
I  think  of  our  hopeless  incompe- 
tence to  undertake  a  war  under  our 
present  system ;  the  inevitable  dis- 
aster that  would  follow  an  attempt 
to  do  so,  with  our  cumbersome  over- 
centralisation,  our  multiplication  of 
checks  upon  checks,  and  wheels 
upon  wheels,  with  all  the  loss  of 
power  and  the  fiiction  they  produce  ] 
when  I  think  of  this,  and  of  the 
disgrace  that  must  happen,  if  we 
are  put  to  the  trial,  the  rage  of  the 
nation  that  would  burst  forth,  and 
the  execration  that  would  be  poured 
on  the  heads  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible, I  declare  my  anxiety  be- 
comes positive  torture  sometimes 
when  thinking  of  these  things.  It 
seems  as  if  we  were  living  on  the 
edge  of  a  mine,  awaiting  an  explo- 
sion that  must  oome  sooner  or  later." 

Lord  Stowe  seemed  rather  taken 


aback  for  a  moment  at  this  outburst, 
but  quickly  recovered  himself, 

<<  My  dear  West,"  he  said,  after 
a  short  patise,  '^you  draw  a  very 
alarming  picture,  but  I  don't  think 
things  are  really  so  bad  as  all  that, 
although  I  daresay  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  force  ia  what  you  say.  Still, 
if  we  were  in  such  an  unsatisfactory 
state,  people  would  have  fouild  it 
out  long  before  this." 

^'  You  can  soon  find  out  the  fact 
for  yourself,  Lord  Stowe,  if  you  go 
into  the  matter." 

"Well,  I  don't  profess  to  have 
that  knowledge  of  details  which  you 
military  men  possess,  but  I  don't 
speak  of  what  I  know  mysel£ 
Look  at  other  people — ^look  at  the 
public  generally,  and  the  army  itself. 
They  all  seem  pretty  satisfied  with 
the  present  state  of  &ings." 

"  I  suppose  the  public  generally 
think  that  it  is  not  their  business  to 
consider  these  things,  but  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people  who  are  paid  to 
look  after  them.  As  for  the  army, 
you  would  not  think  it  viewed  the 
present  system  with  complacency  if 
you  knew  it  as  well  as  I  do.  The 
army  does  not  swear  as  it  used  to 
do  in  Flanders  —  that  would  be 
thought  bad  manners  nowadays; 
but  it  expresses  itself  very  forcibly 
about  our  department,  I  can  assure 
you.  But  they  feel,  and  feel  truly, 
that  there  is  no  good  making  a  row ; 
the  reform  must  come  from  within 
if  it  is  to  be  successful" 

"  But  you  speak  as  if  there  were 
no  military  men  in  the  office,  where- 
as there  are  plenty,  and  they  all 
seem  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  things.  Take  Bur- 
ley,  for  instance;  he  is  a  general 
officer,  and  a  man  of  great  experi- 
ence, yet  he  does  not  share  your 
alarmist  views." 

"  Burley  is  no  doubt  a  General 
and  a  K.C.R,  and  all  the  rest  of  it^ 
but  he  has  not  done  any  military 
duty,  I  believe,  for  the  last  thirty 
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years.  His  life  seems  to  have  gone 
in  compiling  blue-books  and  talcing 
out  averages.  Besides,  it  strikes 
me  that  most  of  these  people  have 
had  such  long  terms  of  office  duty 
that  they  have  come  to  look  at 
things  with  official  eyes.  That  is 
why  I  trouble  you  so  soon.  I  wish 
tospeak&omfirst  impressions,  before 
I  too  fall  under  the  spell  of  office." 

Lord  Stowo  looked  particularly 
sagacious  as,  after  a  pause,  he  re- 
plied,  that  while  it  was  very  grati- 
fying  to  perceive  my  zeal  in  the 
public  service,  and  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  what  I  said,  yet  I 
oould  hardly  be  aware  what  a  re- 
form of  this  kind  meant  It  must 
be  made  a  Cabinet  question  to  be- 
^n  with;  and  he  doubted  if  Mr 
Merrifield  would  go  into  the  thing, 
for  he  hated  military  matters.  Yet 
-without  his  active  aid  nothing  could 
1)0  done.  Better  therefore  let  things 
be.  There  was  no  chance  of  doing 
anything  in  our  time.  Our  Govern- 
ment was  not  strong,  and  we  had 
•quite  enough  of  difficulties  about  us 
as  it  was,  without  creating  £resh 
ones.  Let  us  hope  the  necessity 
for  undertaking  military  operations 
woidd  not  arise  in  our  day. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  what 
the  Minister  said,  and  while  he  said  it 
I  saw  that  I  had  gone  too  far ;  for  he 
gave  me  the  impression  of  a  man  who 
suddenly  found  that  he  was  shut 
up  in  the  same  room  with  a  dan- 
tgerous  lunatic,  and  was  talking  to 
humour  him.  And  indeed  when  I 
looked  at  Lord  Stowe,  as  he  turned 
round  on  his  chair  to  face  me,  his 
feet  on  a  stool,  displaying  neat  shoe- 
strings and  comfortable  woollen 
socks,  with  the  ends  of  his  drawers 
coming  down  over  them,  his  cool 
waistcoat,  spruce  necktie,  ample 
shirt-coUar,  and  light  hair,  tinged 
with  grey,  brushed  well  up  over  his 
forehead,  the  picture  altogether  of 
a  respectable  elderly  commonplace 
official,  the  absurdity  of  associating 


any  grand  scheme  of  army  reform 
with  such  a  presence  presented  it- 
self very  vividly  to  my  mind. 

The  silence  remained  unbroken 
for  a  few  moments,  during  which 
the  question  occurred  to  me,  what 
would  be  the  state  of  things  in  case 
of  an  invasion,  or  supposing  an 
army  had  to  be  sent  on  some  foreign 
expedition?  I  pictured  to  myself 
Lord  Stowe  on  horseback  at  Tilbury 
receiving  an  invasion  at  the  head 
of  the  troops,  or  Lord  Stowe  in 
his  cabinet  dictating  comprehen- 
sive instructions  for  embarking  an 
army.  And  I  thought  that  if  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  or  fifty,  or 
even  ten  thousand,  had  to  be  sent, 
say  to  Belgium,  what  chance  would 
they  have  of  getting  there  under 
the  auspices  of  my  venerable  friend  t 
I  could  not  help  thinking  too  of  the 
turmoil  that  the  departure  of  these 
ten  thousand  would  create;  the 
telegrams  that  would  come  and  go ; 
how  our  letters  received  would  mount 
up  to  two  thousand  a^day,  to  the  dis- 
traction of  the  registry  branch  and 
the  pride  of  the  office ;  of  the  orders 
and  counter-orders  that  would  issue ; 
of  the  extra  clerks  that  would  be 
entertained;  of  the  banging  of  doors 
and  running  in  and  out  of  ccyinmis" 
sionairea  that  would  go  on ;  of  the 
minutes  that  Burley  would  write  in 
a  perfectly  illegible  hand;  how, 
finally,  the  ten  thousand  men  would 
probably  arrive  in  Belgium  without 
anything  to  eat,  and  having  left 
their  ammunition  behind  them ;  how 
the  noble  lord  would  sit  there,  cool 
and  comfortable,  in  his  office,  as 
now,  writing  notes  to  his  dear 
Sophia,  and  believing  that  he  was 
pulling  the  wires  in  approved  de- 
partmental fashion,  untU  awakened 
by  the  outbursting  of  national  in- 
dignation that  would  follow  our 
disasters ;  of  the  royal  commissions 
and  committees  that  would  sit,  and 
the  interminable  evidence  that  would 
be  taken,  all  tending  to  show  that 
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nobodj  in  particniar  was  to  blame ;  possible  after  the  &shion  of  real 

how  at  la^t  the  conntrj  would  set  campaigiiiiig  f " 

about  building  np  a  new  system  *' That  is  precisely  what  I  am  giveD 

which  would  take  another  twenty  to  nndeistand  is  done.    The  troops 

years  to  collapse  in  its  torn.  live  in  tents,  and  have  their  outpost 

Such  ideas  crossed   each    other  duty,  and  marching,  and  so  forth, 

in  my  mind  as  we  sat   in    that  just  as   in    real   war — eyeiything 

cool  room  looking  out  on  the  gar-  except  the  actual  fitting." 

dens,   the  blind    drawn   down  to  ''Has    your    lordship    seen  Sir 

keep    out    the    glare,    the   silence  Mordaunt  Burley's  beef  and  bread 

broken  only  by  the  gentle  murmur  map?" 

of  movement  in  the  corridors,  and  "  You  mean  his  chart  for  the  dis- 

the  rumble  of  an  occasional  carriage  tribution  of  provisions Y    Yes;  it 

along  the  road  below.      Meanwhile  seemed  to  me  very  dear  and  ingeni- 

Lord  Stowe  glanced  down  at  his  ous." 

unfinished  note,  and  then  looked  "  Yes  ;  but  then  is  it  to  be  sap- 

at  me,  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  posed    for  a  moment  that  troops 

hoped  I  was  going  away.  could  be  fed  on  active  service  % 

[Mingled  with  my  feeling  of  vex-  supplies  shot  down  in  this  way  from 

ation  at  having  so  mismanaged  my  London,  when  the  smallest  mistake, 

case  and  miscalculated  the  nature  such  as  the  miscarriage  of  a  telegram, 

of  the  man  I  had  to  deal  with,  was  may  make  everythmg  go  wrongt 

a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the  situ-  Besides,  what  sort  of  training  is  it 

ation.     But  I  determined  to  make  for  the  generals  and  staff  to  be  kept 

another  effort.  in  leading-strings  in  this  way,  and 

''Excuse  my  detaining  you  so  fed  like  helpless  children)" 

long,  Lord  Stowe ;  but  there  is  still  "  Well,  but  you  are  objecting  to 

one  point  I  want  to  mention.   These  what  I  am  given  to  imderstand  is  a 

autumn    manoeuvres.      They    give  fundamental  principle  of  organisa- 

the  office  a  tremendous  lot  of  extra  tion — ^namely,  the  separation  of  the 

work."  duties  of  supply  from  those  of  com- 

"  They  do  indeed,  and  cut  into  manding  the  troops." 

our  holidays  terribly.     I  was  just  "  I  doubt  if  the  Duke  of  Wel- 

writing  to  my  girls,  who  are  in  liugton  acted  on  that  fundamental 

Switzerland,  to  tell  them  I  saw  no  principle,  when  he  fed  and  fought 

chance  of  joining  them  till  quite  his  army  in  Spain.    But  now,  1 

late  in  the  autumn."  would  venture  to  make  a  suggestion. 

"  Still,   apart  from    any  proba-  There  is  a  vote  of  fifty  and  some  odd 

bility  of  war,  I  suppose  it  is  in-  thousand  pounds  taken  for   these 

tended  the  camp  of  exercise  should  manoeuvres.     Why  not  make  over 

be  made,  so  far  as  possible,  a  prac-  the  money  to  the  general  command- 

tical  school    of   training    for    the  ing,  and   let  him  make  his  own 

troops  1 "  arrangements  for  feeding  the  troops  ? 

"Certainly;  and  I  have  always  Then  this  camp  would  be  some- 
been  given  to  understand  that  their  thing  like  a  real  training  school'' 
effect  is  highly  beneficial."  And  Lord  Stowe  said  he  hardly  knew 
Lord  Stowe  spoke  a  little  petulantly,  what  to  think  of  this.  At  any  rate, 
OS  much  as  to  say,  how  many  mare-  he  should  like  to  talk  it  over  with 
nests  is  this  officious  young  person  some  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
going  to  discover!  He  would  see  me  again  about  it 

"  Would  it  not  be  desirable  then  some  other  day.      Just    now,  he 

to  carry  on  the  afiair  as  much  as  feared  he  could  not  pursue  the  sub* 
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ject.  It  was  actually  half-past  three,  obliged  for  what  I  had  said,  and 
and  there  was  a  Cabinet  Council  at  hoped  to  have  a  great  deal  more  con> 
four ;  but  he  was  really  very  much    yersation  with  me  on  the  subject 


CHAPTER  XXXII. — IN  WHICH  HERCULES  DOES  NOT  SWEEP  OUT  THE  STABLE. 


Bowed  out  in  this  way  I  felt  baf- 
fled, and  a  feeling  of  depression 
came  over  me  as  I  now  became 
sensible  of  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  the  task.  To  move  this 
great  machine  needed  evidently  a 
great  effort  of  will  in  the  highest 
places,  and  the  idea  I  had  in  my  in- 
genuousness confided  to  Herries,  of 
setting  the  machine  going  properly 
merely  by  pulling  tibe  wires,  was 
clearly  a  vain  one.  There  is  little 
use  in  pulling  wires  which  have  no 
spring  at  the  end  of  them. 

In  my  despair  I  sought  out  Brac- 
ton,and  confided  my  sorrow  to  him. 

Bracton  was  a  very  different  sort  of 
man  from  Lord  Stowe,  but  I  cannot 
say  he  gave  me  much  more  cause  for 
comfort. 

''I  have  no  doubt  all  you  say 
is  quite  true,"  he  observed,  al- 
though I  could  trace  a  tinge  of  scep- 
ticism in  his  voice,  implying  that  he 
suspected  me  of  a  taint  of  junkerism; 
''£K>m  what  I  can  see,  there's  an 
awful  waste  of  red  tape  in  this  shop, 
and  three  times  too  many  fingers  at 
work  on  it ;  but  it's  no  good  enter- 
ing on  a  grand  scheme  of  reform  with 
old  Stowe  at  the  top  of  the  office. 
Ton  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear,"  continued  Bracton,  who 
usually  expressed  himself  in  homely 
idiomatic  fashion.  "  Anybody  who 
knows  what  Lord  Wraymouth  has 
been  for  the  last  twenty  years,  knows 
what  to  expect  of  Lord  Stowe.  That 
cock  won't  fight,  you  may  depend. 
The  fact  is,  if  he  hadn't  come  into  his 
title  and  twenty  thousand  a-year,  he 
wouldn't  be  in  the  Cabinet  at  all." 

'^  But  Lord  Stowe  need  not  stay 
here  for  everl" 

^'  He  will  stay  in  as  long  as  we  do. 


I  suspect.  I  feel  very  much  with 
you ;  that  is,  I  can  see  very  plainly 
that  there  is  great  room  for  sim- 
plifying,  that  there  is  too  much 
meddling,  and  doing  other  people's 
work  for  them.  But  then,  where's^ 
the  time  to  come  from  for  setting 
things  right  1  It's  about  even  that 
we  shan't  pull  through  this  session." 

"But  wouldn't  army  reform  bo- 
a  good  card  to  play,  and  help  to 
strengthen  the  Government  just 
now  ] " 

**I  doubt  it.  The  country  is 
getting  to  be  tired  of  the  subject. 
Besides,  Menifield  has  a  lot  of 
things  on  his  hands  just  now,  and 
won't  thank  you  for  weighting  him 
still  more " 

"  Well,  but  if  Merrifield  is  the- 
economist  he  professes  to  be,  he- 
ought  to  be  very  glad  of  any  honest 
chance  to  save  public  money.  And 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  saving- 
here." 

"  Yes,  but  think  what  a  hornet'^ 
nest  you  bring  about  you  if  you 
propose  reductions  in  the  depart- 
ment. No,  if  you  go  in  for  the- 
cutting  down  lay,  begin  with  the 
outsiders  who  haven't  got  any 
friends.  And  after  all,  West,  I  an^ . 
bound  to  say  that  although  you 
soldiers  are  always  talking  about  thi» 
office  being  overgrown,  other  people^ 
say  just  the  same  about  the  army  ;- 
that  there  are  too  many  officers  and 
too  many  generals,  too  many  every- 
thing, except  the  rank  and  file." 

"lliere  is  plenty  of  room  for 
manipulation  in  that  direction,  I 
admit  Dear  me,  if  Fendragon  and 
those  fellows  who  go  about  stump- 
ing the  country  on  the  army  re- 
form question  knew  all  that  I  and 
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other  military  men  know,  they 
would  have  made  a  sensation  and 
no  mistake,  and  produced  some  re- 
sults before  this.  But  there  is  no 
good  tinkering  here  and  there,  while 
this  Augean  stable  remains  unswept. 
I  should  like  to  see  reforms  begin 
with  the  parts  that  need  them  most" 

"  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will 
begin  with  the  parts  that  take  least 
trouble." 

With  this  our  conversation  ended, 
leaving  it  pretty  evident  that  there 
was  not  much  help  to  be  looked  for 
from  Mr  Bracton. 

The  promised  meeting  for  discus- 
sing my  proposals  duly  came  oif,  after 
sundry  reminders  administered  to 
our  chief.  That  astute  statesman 
took  the  chair,  sitting  at  the  top  of 
the  large  table  kept  for  such  purposes 
in  his  room,  and  Bracton,  Burley, 
Mr  Tregarth,  and  myself  were  of 
course  present ;  but  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  Mr  Aweditte,  the  £e- 
viewer- General,  an  officer  nomin- 
ally subordinate  to  my  branch,  was 
invited  to  be  of  the  party,  and  also 
Mr  Lougher  Wrythem,  who  was  only 
a  clerk;  but  Burley  whispered  to 
me  that  the  former's  great  familiaiv. 
ity  with  military  details  of  all  kinds 
entitled  him  to  share  in  discussions 
of  this  sort,  and  that  Mr  Lougher 
Wrythem  was  great  at  actuarial 
calculations,  which  might  very  like- 
ly be  needed.  It  struck  me  that 
the  opinions  of  one  or  two  ex- 
perienced officers  might  be  more 
useful  than  actuarial  calculations  in 
a  matter  of  this  sort,  and  as  I  was 
the  only  military  man  present 
except  Burley,  who  was  only  a 
nominal  soldier,  I  suggested  that  it 
might  be  well  to  ask  the  chief  of 
the  staff  to  join  us;  but  Burley 
objected  that  this  was  to  be  a  dis- 
cussion on  an  important  financial 
principle  in  which  the  military 
part  of  the  department  could  not 
properly  have  a  voice. 

"i«row  then,"  said  Lord  Stowe 


blandly  when  we  were  seated,  *^  per- 
haps Captain  West  will  favour  us 
with  the  suggestions  he  is  desiroiu 
of  bringing  under  the  consideratioii 
of  the  department" 

Thus  called  ujMn,  I  made  my  pro- 
posal, namely,  that  the  grant  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  year  should  be 
made  over  to  the  generals  command- 
ing the  two  sides,  to  be  laid  out  by 
their  staff  in  feeding  and  moving 
the  troops  on  their  responsibility. 
This  would  give  them  experience  in 
one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
military  duty.  The  work  of  the 
camp  would  then  really  resemble 
closely  what  has  to  be  done  on  active 
service,  with  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  whereas  in  the  latter  case 
the  general's  power  to  q)end  money 
is  practically  tmcontrolled,  he  would 
here  be  limited  strictly  by  the  grant 
The  value  of  this  sort  of  training  to 
the  military  as  well  as  the  local 
civil  staff,  I  urged,  could  hardly  be 
overestimated* 

There  was  a  pause  after  my  little 
speech,  while  Lord  Stowe  looked 
round  the  table  as  much  as  to  say: 
you  have  heard  what  this  lunatic 
proposes,  gentlemen;  now  will  some 
one  put  a  strait-waistcoat  on  himt 

Mr  Aweditte  was  the  first  to  speak, 
which  he  did  with  a  deprecating 
smile  and  manner,  such  as  a  nurse 
might  use  with  a  wilful  child  which 
must  be  treated  with  kindness,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  reasons  why  it  cannot 
have  what  it  wants.  Perhaps  he 
might  be  allowed  to  explain  that 
what  Captain  West  proposed  was 
not  in  fact  practicable,  because  in 
that  case  the  expenditure  would  not 
foUowthecourseof  the  Parliamentary 
votes.  The  vote  for  the  manoeuvres 
did  not  include  the  ordinary  expen- 
ses for  feeding  the  troops,  and  so 
forth,  but  only  the  extraordinaxy  ex- 
penses. 

''Exactly  so,"  broke  in  Burley, 
"  vote  P,  page  164,  item  19 ;"  whereon 
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LiOid  Stowe,  who,  like  all  of  us,  had 
a  copy  of  the  army  estimates  before 
luiUy  hunted  up  the  item  with  his 
double  eyeglass,  and  having  found 
it  bowed  towards  Burley  and  looked 
round  the  table,  as  much  as  to  say 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  fact, 
and  that  it  certainly  told  very  nuch 
against  me. 

Mr  Awedittewenton.  Very  good. 
Then,  he  submitted,  it  was  quite 
evident  the  Paymaster-General's  pro- 
posal would  be  impracticable.  Fur- 
ther it  would  involve  a  complete 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  issue  of  funds  for  the  army,  in 
fact  of  the  very  duties  i)erformed  by 
his  (the  Paymaster-General's)  own 
office  as  prescribed  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  and  the  Warrant 

I  replied  that  of  course  alterations 
involved  that  something  should  be 
altered.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
make  a  long  speech  to  explain  that. 
It  was  precisely  an  alteration,  and 
a  very  radical  one,  that  I  was  aim- 
ing at 

Then  Mr  Lougher  Wrythem  broke 
in,  ako  in  deprecating  fashion,  for  a 
Parliamentary  official  (especially  if  he 
can  speak  without  stammering)  is  a 
man  to  be  treated  withacertain  degree 
of  deference,  oven  although  he  be 
young  and  foolish.  Might  he  (Mr 
Wrythem)  venture  to  hmt  that  the 
Paymaster-General's  scheme  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple, that  the  army  expenditure 
should  be  subject  to  civil  control  K 
there  was  one  principle  more  firmly 
established  than  another  it  was  this, 
andhe  might  venture  to  sayit was  one 
to  override  which  would  be  fraught 
with  the  gravest  consequences. 

"  But  who  wants  to  override  iti " 
I  replied.  **  Admitting  the  principle 
to  the  fullest  extent,  although,  by 
the  way,  you  have  not  stated  it  fully, 
for  the  principle  is  not  so  much  that 
all  military  matters  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  this  office,  as  that  all 
military  matters,  including  this  office 


and  eveiything  else  connected  with 
the  army,  ahsJl  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  Parliament ;  but  letting 
that  pass,  I  fail  to  see  how  my 
scheme  interferes  with  any  principle, 
or  at  least  any  sound  one.  It  cer- 
tainly aims  at  cutting  down  this 
over-centralisation  which  is  the  bane 
of  our  present  system,  but  it  leaves 
the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
over  the  estimates  every  bit  as  com- 
plete and  undisputed  as  before." 

"  How  can  that  be,"  asked  Burley, 
"  if  you  take  away  the  supervision 
of  the  expenditure  from  the  depart- 
ment, and  vest  it  in  persons  at  the 
other  end  of  the  kingdom  1 " 

"  But  the  final  control  would 
still  rest  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
just  as  much  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other.  No  one  supposes  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  issues  the  money 
and  checks  off  the  expenditure  of 
the  department  in  person.  He  does 
all  this  through  subordinate  officials 
responsible  to  himself,  and  so  he 
would  continue  to  do  under  the 
plan  I  have  suggested." 

**  Tes,  but  these  are  officials  acting 
under  his  orders  and  removable  at 
his  pleasure,  and  experienced  more- 
over in  managing  this  sort  of  busi- 
ness." 

"  Experienced  in  doing  things  the 
wrong  way,  I  suspect,  which  is  worse 
than  not  having  experience  at  all. 
But  letting  that  pass  again,  I  ask,  are 
not  the  generals  and  staff  of  the  army, 
and  the  local  control  officers,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  just  as  much  as  the  clerks  of 
this  office,  and  cannot  he  remove 
any  one  of  them  from  employment 
if  he  sees  occasion  to  do  so  1" 

"  But  surely  you  would  not  pro- 
pose to  put  nulitary  men  to  control 
other  military  men  in  financial 
matters!" 

"  Why  not  t  There  are  plenty  of 
soldiers  who  are  only  so  in  name," — 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Burley 
at  the  moment^  who  had  probably 
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not  been  on  hoTseback  for  the  last 
thirty  years^— "  bnt  every  soldier  is  a 
citizen,  and  does  not  take  leave  of 
his  wits  or  his  rights  by  pntting  on 
uniform.  There  is  quite  as  much 
common-sense  to  be  found  in  the 
army  as  in  this  office,  I  assure 
you,  and  quite  as  much  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Do  you  suppose  that 
if  you  give  a  general  twenty  thousand 
pounds  to  spend,  and  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  not  exceeding  the 
amount,  there  would  be  any  dan- 
ger of  his  doing  so  1  The  danger, 
I  believe,  is  quite  the  other  way; 
we  keep  all  our  officers  in  such  tight 
leading-strings  all  their  life  that  the 
fear  is  they  would  be  foimd  unequal 
to  the  responsibility  if  it  were  put 
upon  them.  And  after  all  I  am  not 
speaking  about  the  audit;  the  iinal 
audit  of  the  accounts  would,  of 
course,  rest  with  the  audit  depart- 
ment, as  at  present:  my  proposal 
refers  only  to  the  power  of  initiation." 

''This  scheme  is  so  entirely  novel," 
said  Mr  Aweditte,  after  a  pause, 
'Hhat  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  reply 
at  once,  but  I  foresee  numerous  ob- 
jections." 

**  I  deny  that  it  is  novel.  It  may 
be  here ;  but  in  India,  where  they 
do  understand  the  art  of  administra- 
tion— although  they  have  their  faults 
too — and  how  to  work  a  military 
machine  that  shall  not  coUapse  when 
the  first  strain  is  put  upon  it,  the 
principle  is  fully  understood  and 
acted  upon.  In  India  you  have 
military  men  as  disbursers,  and 
accountants  and  auditors  too,  and 
I  appeal  to  Sir  Mordaunt  hurley, 
who  knows  the  facts  just  as  well  as 
I  da,  although  he  may  not  have  been 
in  India,  whether  the  Government 
control  there  is  any  weaker  in  con- 
sequence ;  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
the  complaint  is  not  that  the  super- 
vision of  these  military  officers  is  not 
too  rigorous  and  exacting  f  But  we 
need  not  go  to  India  for  illustrations. 
What  happens  on  eveiy  occasion  of 


warf  Don't  you  then  make  your 
generals  supreme  in  everything,  over 
life  and  death,  even  over  the  money- 
chestl" 

''  Yes,  but  a  state  of  war  is  a 
different  thing." 

''  You  may  well  say  so,  and  so 
you  would  &id  if  war  were  to  break 
out.  And  can  anything  more  severe 
be  said  in  condemnation  of  your 
system  than  that  it  is  only  intended 
to  work  in  peace  time  f  Yet  that  is- 
the  truth,  though  I  suppose  it  will 
take  a  war  and  a  catastrophe  for  the- 
nation  to  discover  it.  People  will 
then  wake  up  to  find  that  this, 
costly,  this  overdone,  this  cumber- 
some centralised  machine,  which 
you  have  been  building  up  since 
the  Crimean  war,  which  only  work& 
now  with  infinite  friction  and  creak- 
ing and  groaning  at  every  joint, 
only  works  at  all  in  time  of  peace, 
and  will  collapse  when  the  fiist 
strain  is  put  upon  it,  and  then  it 
and  we  shall  be  swept  away  amid 
the  indignant  outcry  of  an  indig- 
nant  nation." 

This  was  strong  language,  indecil 
a  great  deal  more  than  I  had  intend- 
ed to  say;  but  in  fact,  I  lost  my 
temper,  and  the  discussion  now  be- 
came warm  and  somewhat  personal, 
Burley  declaring  that  on  behalf  of 
the  department  he  treated  these  in- 
sinuations with  the  contempt  they 
deserved,  adding  something  about 
youth  and  ignorance,  whOe  I  re- 
torted that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
be  old  and  stupid,  till  eventually 
Lord  Stowe  interposed,  and  at  first 
hardly  with  success,  to  allay  the 
storm.  "Gentlemen,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  ''  pray  consider  that  we  are 
here  to  discuss  public  business; 
pray  do  not  let  us  allow  pergonal 
considerations  to  interfere  with  pub- 
lic affairs;  pray  do  not^  &c,  &c" 
The  result,  however,  was  that, 
after  a  great  deal  of  talk  bearing 
very  litUe  upon  the  matter  in 
hand,  the  meeting  broke  up  without 
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•any  definite  conclusion  being  come  another^  even  among  Government 

to,  and  therefore  leaving  things  as  officials. 

they  were.  The  only  person  who  "  This  comes  of  bringing  a  pep- 
remaincd  at  all  cool  in  the  matter,  pery  captain  of  horse  into  the  office/' 
•except  our  noble  chairman,  who  was  said  Mr  Wrythem  to  Mr  Aweditte, 
as  good  a  hand  at  pouring  out  oil  in  audible  tones,  as  they  went  down- 
as  my  former  colleague  ^e  chair-  stairs  together.  Such,  no  doubt,  I 
man  of  the  Agricultural  and  Com-  had  appeared,  and  thoroughly  dQs- 
mercial  Assurance  Company,  was  satisfied  I  felt  with  the  result  of  the 
Bracton ;  but  he  did  not  prove  the  meeting ;  ashamed  of  having  lost 
-ally  that  I  had  looked  for,  the  sub-  my  temper  so  easily ;  disheartened 
-etance  of  his  remarks  being  to  the  at  the  prospect  of  so  much  opposi- 
effect  that  there  appeared  a  good  deal  tion,  especially  at  the  mass  of  in- 
of  force  in  what  Captain  West  urged,  ertia  that  would  resist  all  progress, 
but  that  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  felt,  too,  how  much  ground  I  had 
"affecting  the  principles  of  conduct-  lost  by  this  short  morning's  work. 
Ing  a  great  department,  would  need  Henceforward,  I  felt  certain,  Lord 
to  be  carefully  considered.  Bracton  Stowe  would  avoid  interviews  and 
evidently  did  not  expect  to  remain  discussions,  and  Aweditte  and  the 
long  in  the  office,  and  had  no  mind  other  permanent  officials  would  re- 
to  take  a  fresh  burden  on  his  shoul-  gard  me  as  an  impulsive  young  sim- 
mers ;  and  I  must  add,  the  suspic-  pleton,  to  be  humoured  but  made 
iou  did  occur  to  me  that  there  may  little  account  of  in  the  business  of 
be  such  a  thing  as  jealousy  of  one  the  place. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL — LEATHERBY   IN   ARMS. 

As  I  walked  home  that  evening,  of  accidents  for  bringing  about  some- 
dispirited  and  annoyed,  I  felt  half  thing  better, 
tempted  to  give  up  my  post,  and  Meanwhile  happily  a  diversion 
return  to  the  I'^le  of  independent  was  afforded  by  the  coming  man- 
member.  Free  from  official  shackles,  oeuvres.  The  preparation  for  them 
I  could  say  what  I  pleased,  and  one  had  kept  us  all  in  town  far  into  Au- 
might  create  a  very  pretty  sensa-  gust,  but  to  run  down  into  Yewces- 
tion  by  stumping  the  country  after  tershire  was  now  fairly  in  the  way 
Pendragon's  fashion,  and  denounc-  of  business. 

ing  our  military  maladministration.        The  mimic  campaign  promised  to 

But  then  it  would   be   mean   to  be  more  than  usually  interesting, 

make  use  of  official  knowledge  in  How  the  Gk)vemment  ever  came  to 

this  way ;  and  besides,  what  good  work  itself  up  to  the  point  of  sanc- 

Avould  come  of  it  eventually?     If  tioning  the  expenditure  for  opera- 

the  head  of  a  department  (albeit  tions  in  such  a  distant  region,  I 

a  subordinate  one)  was  powerless  hardly    know;    and    indeed    they 

for    reform,    what    chance    would  would  gladly  have  drawn  back  if 

any  one    outside   the    department  they  could  when  the  estimates  came 

have  by  any  amount  of  declama-  to  be  added  up;  but  such  an  outcry 

tion,  either  in  Parliament  or  out  of  was  raised  at  the  rumour  of  this, 

iti     This  plan  then  was  not  to  and  Mr  Strickland,  who  was  a  very 

be  thought  of  seriously;  there  was  influential  member  and  had  taken  a 

nothing  to  be  done  but  to  hold  on,  great  interest  in  the  scheme  for  us- 

and  trust  to  time  and  the  chapter  ing  his  county  as  the  scene  of  action. 
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expressed  himself  so  wannly  about 
it,  and  the  Dial  came  out  with 
such  continuous  articles  on  the  un- 
equalled advantage  of  Arrowdown 
as  a  training-ground,  that  it  was  de- 
termined to  stick  to  the  plan,  and  to 
reduce  expense  by  cutting  down  the 
size  of  the  force  to  be  employed. 
Two  skeleton  anny  corps  were  to  be 
formed,  of  about  ten  thousand  men 
each,  whereof  one,  starting  from 
Drymouth  as  a  base,  was  to  advance 
northwards.  The  other  was  to  be 
formed  in  two  separate  divisions, 
one  of  which,  conveyed  to  the  spot 
in  the  Channel  squadron,  was  to 
make  a  landing  in  the  Bay  of  Birds- 
eye;  while  the  second,  advancing 
from  Yewcester  and  Leatherby  up 
the  valley  of  the  Yew,  was  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  first,  when  the 
united  corps  would  move  south- 
wards and  drive  back  the  defenders 
on  their  base.  The  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  to  try  and  prevent 
the  junction,  and  to  hurl  back  the 
invading  division  on  the  sea.  Thus, 
besides  land  manoeuvres  on  an  un- 
usually extended  scale,  there  would 
be  a  disembarkation  and  all  its  con- 
comitant difficulties ;  so  that  the 
autumnal  practice  promised  to  be 
unusually  interesting  and  useful. 

The  excitement  at  Leatherby 
when  we  got  down  there  was  tre- 
mendous, for  a  regiment  of  hussars 
had  arrived  the  day  before,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  battalion  of  the  Guards, 
Leatherby  being  the  point  where 
the  railway  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  the  road,  and  these  were  now 
encamped  on  various  bits  of  open 
ground  about  the  place,  while  men 
and  officers  in  all  the  splendour  of 
full  albeit  rather  shabby  uniform 
thronged  the  little  streets.  Consid- 
ering that  the  greatest  military  spec- 
tacle ever  witnessed  before  had  been 
the  occasional  apparition  of  a  re- 
cruiting sergeant  and  the  drilling  of 
the  local  company  of  Volunteers, 
the  general  exaltation  of   feeling 


that  prevailed  may  be  imagined, 
while  the  popularity  of  Lord  Stowe 
and  myself,  who  were  credited  vith 
the  furnishing  of  all  this  amuse- 
ment and  excitement  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  borough — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  spurt  given  to  the  local 
market — ^went  up  to  quite  a  point 
of  enthusiasm,  which  naturally  cul- 
minated in  the  grand  banquet  got  up 
in  our  honour,  a  ceremonial  which 
came  off  with  great  Selai  in  a  spacious 
marquee  brought  over  from  Yew- 
cester for  the  occasion.  The  dimier, 
supplied  by  our  esteemed  fellow- 
townsman  the  proprietor  of  the 
Three  Butts,  was  served  up  in  his 
usual  well-known  style,  covers  being 
laid  for  fifty -seven.  Mr  Eupcrt 
Bowles  took  the  chair,  having  Lord 
Stowe  on  his  right  and  the  Pay- 
master-General on  his  lefti  while 
the  banquet — in  addition  to  Mr 
Strickland,  Mr  Sheepshanks,  and 
other  local  magnates — was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  Colonel  the  Hon- 
ourable Bayrskyn  Shakkow  and  offi- 
cers Scots  Grenadier  Guards,  Lient.- 
Colouel  Leitwayte  and  officers  22d 
Hussars,  "  all  in  full  regimentals," 
said  the  Leatherhy  Mrpress^  — 
which  came  out  with  a  special  extia 
gratis  edition  next  day,  descriptive 
of  the  festive  occasion, — "  the  splen- 
did glitter  of  which  set  off  admirably 
the  quiet  but  refined  aspect  of  the 
darker  costume  worn  by  the  rest  of 
the  company."  The  same  paper  of 
course  reported  in  full  detail  the 
"  really  eloquent  speech  of  their  re- 
spected fellow  -  townsman  who  so 
ably  filled  the  chair,"  proposing  the 
hesdth  of  their  late  and  present 
members ;  as  well  as  Lord  Stowe's 
"  sonorous  yet  humorous  reply. 
And  indeed  his  lordship  came  out 
in  his  best  bow-wow  manner ;  and 
when  he  described  how  the  idea 
had  first  occurred  to  him  of  having 
the  manoeuvres  "  at  what  he  mighty 
from  long  and  dear  associations, 
almost  venture  to  term  his  native 
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place  (great  applause) ;  how,  when  masterOeneial   seemed  both  such 
the  peculiar  advantages  oifered  for  great  personages  as  to  be  practi- 
training  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  cally  equaL     I  confess  that  I  had 
noble  uplands  of  this  county  pre-  laboured  under  a  delusion  of  the 
sented  themselves  to  his  mind,  he  same     sort    before     taking    office, 
had,  by  the  advice  and  aid  of  his  fancying  in  my  simplicity  that  the 
colleagues,  his  able  and  gallant  and  members  of  the  Government,  even 
experienced    colleagnes    (continued  including  those  not  in  the  Cabinet, 
applause),  determined  to  carry  out  would  be  like  a  band  of  brothers^ 
the    idea ;    how,    notwithstanding  always  discussing  state  secrets  and 
the  difficulties  and  discouragement  matters  of   deep  import  together, 
that  beset  his  path,  he,  that  is,  the  whereas  in  fact  our  only  bond  of 
department  over  which  he  had  the  union  was  the  sitting  upon  the  same 
honour  to  preside,  had  persevered  bench  in  the  House.   Even  there  we 
to  the  end,  till  now  the  fruit  of  his  juniors  sat  up  at  the  far  end,  and 
labours  might  be  seen  in  the  martial  we  knew  no  more  what  was  going 
array  which  at  this  moment  sur-  on  out  of  our  own  department  (very 
lonnded   the    spacious — well,  the  often  of  what  was  going  on  in  it) 
spacious  structure    in  which  this  than  the  office  messengers,  and,  ex- 
magnificent  entertainment  was  being  cept  in  the  eases  where  there  was 
held,''  and  so  forth ;  then  his  grati-  private  intimacy,  we  were  hardly 
fied  audience,  excited  at  once  by  on  speaking  terms  with  each  other. 
this    inspiriting    declamation    and  Mr  Merrifield  indeed  used  to  ask  us 
the  sparkling  Yewcestershire  cider  to  dinner  in  turns,  just  as  Dr  Church, 
which  graced  the  banquet,  became  when  I  was  at  Mucby,  used  to  ask 
wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  en^uidasm,  the  sixth-form  feUowe  in  to  break- 
until  they  got  for  the  moment  to  fast;  but  I  doubt  if  the  Duke  of 
ifigard  the  noble  speaker  as  a  sort  Ulster  (Mr  Merrifield's  brother-in- 
of    incarnation    of   Napoleon   and  law),  or  Lord  Grandison,  who  were  the 
Yon  Moltke  rolled  into  one ;  little  two  greatest  swells  in  the  Ministry, 
soBpecthig,  whUe  his  lordship  was  knew  some  of  us  even  by  sight 
thus  enthusiastic  himself  about  the  But  this  is  a  digression.     Leath- 
manoeuvres,  and  the  cause  of  en-  erby  topics  should  be  done  justice 
thusiasm  in  others,  how  bored  he  to,  and  the  greatest  after  the  ban- 
was  in  reality  with  the  whole  thing,  quet  was  unquestionably  Mrs  Scrap's 
and  longing  to  be  off  to  Switzer-  garden-party,  which  came  off  the 
land  with  his  dear  Sophia  and  the  following  afternoon.     The  occasion 
rest  of  the  family,  for  Lord  Stowe  was  a  great  one,  and  the  lady  was 
was  a  thoroughly  domestic    man.  equal  to  it.     The  invitation  to  the 
And  I  doubt  if  he  was  altogether  Guards  and  the  Hussars  unfortun- 
pleased  at  being  bracketed  in  the  ately  came  too  late,  for  those  distin- 
bonouiB  of  the  occasion  with  a  com-  guished  regiments  hud  marched  off 
poxatively  subordinate  official     On  towards  Stampton  early  in  the  mom- 
this  latter  point  I  could  sympathise  ing,  the  inspiriting  strains  of  their 
with  him,   but  it  was   quite  im-  bands  waking  up  the  inhabitants 
possible  to  make  my  constituents  as   they  slept   off   the    effects   of 
understand  the  difference  between  the  entertainment;   and  the  only 
a  Cabinet  Minister  and  a  jimior  representatives    of    the    profession 
member  of  the   Government   like  remaining  were  a  young  assistant- 
loysdf.     Seen  by  the  foreshorten-  surgeon,  left  beliind  in  charge  of 
ing    of   Leatherby    perspective,    a  some  sick  men  (and  who  on  the 
Secretary    of   State    and    a   Pay-  strength  of  his  cocked-hat  was  re- 
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garded  by  the  populatdon  as  being 
almost  a  general  officer),  and  some 
officers  of  the  Control  Department, 
which  body  was  now  cast  loose  all 
over  the  country,  scattered  about 
the  towns  and  villages  by  twos  and 
tlirees  like  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
on  outpost  duty,  and  whose  niartud 
appearance  in  their  sabres  and 
pouch-belts  gave  almost  as  much 
satisfaction  to  the  community  as  if 
they  had  really  belonged  to  that 
branch  of  the  service.  But  Lord 
^towe  had  been  secured,  looking  as 
pleased  as  if  the  lawn  at  Holly 
Lodge  had  been  the  slopes  of  Wind- 
sor, and  he  alone  would  have  made 
the  party  a  success.  Mr  Strickland 
was  there  too,  which  was  even  a 
more  gratifying  ciraumstance,  for 
he  had  been  always  a  greater  mag- 
nate in  Yewcestershire  than  Lord 
Stowe,  who,  whenLordWraymouth, 
had  been  disposed  to  make  himself 
rather  cheap.  Mrs  Scrap  had  flown 
to  Eva  on  her  arrival  at  Church 
Street  two  days  before,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  notice  the  altered  man- 
ner with  which  that  good  lady  re- 
garded my  wife.  The  patronising 
affectionateness  of  our  last  stay  was 
now  succeeded  by  affectionate  ad- 
miration; for  had  not  Eva's  name 
appeared  in  the  list  of  visitors  at  va- 
rious fashionable  receptions  and  even 
onstill  more  distinguished  occasions ; 
besides,  was  she  not  understood  to 
be  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
Mrs  Strickland)  This,  indeed,  was 
connected  with  her  visit.  "You 
can't  think  what  a  number  of  funny 
things  Mis  Scrap  has  been  saying," 
Eva  observed  that  evening;  "but 
«he  ended  by  saying  there  was  a  very 
particular  favour  she  wanted  us  to 
-do,  and  that  is  to  convey — well,  I 
don't  exactly  remember  how  she  put 
it,  for  it  was  such  a  long  story ;  but 
she  wants  the  Stricklands  to  come 
to  her  party,  and  she  wants  me  or 
us  to  manage  it  for  her.     What  is 


to  be  done  1"  "I  don't  mind  ask- 
ing Strickland,  if  I  see  him  to-mor- 
row," was  my  reply,  "  for  he  is  a 
good-natured  fellow  enough,  but  I 
would  certainly  rather  not  say  any- 
thing to  the  ladies  about  it ;  there 
are  limits  even  to  the  audacity  of 
a  borough  member."  And  I  was 
probably  right ;  for  when  next  day 
I  met  hun  on  the  street — ^the  Strick- 
lands were  staying  with  the  Bam- 
fyldes — and  told  him  that  a  very 
charming  lady  and  sound  Libert 
was  anxious  to  secure  some  of 
the  distinguished  company  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  was  now 
thronged  for  her  garden-party,  he 
said  at  once  he  would  go  with  plea- 
sure,— flaying,  however,  such  a  stress 
on  the  personal  pronoun,  as  inti- 
mated that  he  could  not  be  respon- 
sible for  anybody  else.  However, 
Tom  Strickland,  whose  battalion 
was  not  engaged  in  the  manosu- 
vres,  and  who  came  down  firom 
town  just  in  time,  was  secured 
for  the  occasion;  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  he  behaved  somewhat  in- 
considerately, keeping  beside  Sybil 
and  Eva  the  whole  aft^moon,  and 
hardly  speaking  to  his  hostess.  Mr 
Strickland  did  not  get  off  so  easily, 
for  Mrs  Scrap  having  secured  his 
arm  for  a  promenade  of  the  grounds, 
he  was  in  a  manner  tied  down. 

"  A  very  pretty  place  you  have 
here,"  he  observed. 

"  It  i9  a  pretty  little  place,  we 
think,"  replied  the  lady;  "but  of 
course  veiy  small  compeared  to  what 
you  are  accustomed  to." 

"And  what  a  pretty  view  you 
have !"  added  the  gentleman,  turning 
the  conversation :  "  Leatherby  looks 
pretty  from  every  point,  but  I  don't 
know  a  nicer  view  of  it  than  this." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  pretty,  we  think. 
I  am  told  that  the  views  &om 
Stampton  Court  are  very  fine  1 " 

How  her  companion  replied  to 
this  home-thrust  I  did  not  hear. 
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Although  Leatherbj  had  been 
thus  thrown  into  excitement  by  the 
advent  of  the  militaiy,  the  spectacle 
was  but  transitory,  for  the  town 
was  quite  out  of  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions. Stampton,  which  lay  nestled 
on  the  upper  Yew,  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  moorland,  formed  the  real 
point  of  departure  of  the  right  flank 
of  the  force,  and  a  laige  party  had 
been  invited  to  witness  the  man- 
oeuvres from  Stampton  Court,  in- 
cluding Mr  Merrifleld  and  his  fam- 
ily, who  were  expected  to  arrive  in 
a  day  or  two.  We  had  moved  on 
thither  the  morning  after  the  gai> 
den -party,  and  found  a  brigade 
encamped  in  the  park,  with  outposts 
pushed  on  to  the  edge  of  the  moors 
beyond,  the  white  tents  glistening 
among  the  noble  oaks;  while  the 
little  town,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
of  Stampton,  was  crowded  with 
visitors.  Arrowdown  was  always 
affected  to  a  certain  extent  by  au- 
tumn tourists,  and  now  that  the 
benefit  of  its  breezy  air  could  be 
enjoyed  simultaneously  with  a  view 
of  the  manoeuvres,  quite  a  locust- 
like flight  of  visitora  had  set  in. 
The  Bed  lion  had  been  engaged 
bodily  for  the  representatives  of 
foreign  armies,  the  White  Horse 
was  brimful  of  umpires,  and  eveiy 
conceivable  form  of  vehicle  appeared 
to  have  been  impressed  for  the  oc- 
casion. Lord  Stowe  had  taken  up 
his  quartera  in  the  neighbouring  re- 
sidence of  his  relative  the  Earl  of 
BenKevis;  while  Burleyhad  secured 
lodgings  for  himseK  and  his  bread- 
and-beef  charts  over  the  grocer^s 
shop,  with  the  use  of  an  ancient  di- 
minutive barouche  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  still  more  diminutive  ponies.  At 
Stampton  Court  we  found  that  a 
sort  of  saturnalia  had  replaced  the 
quiet  which  ordinarily  characterised 
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that  well-regulated  household  A 
perpetual  garden-party  seemed  to  be 
going  on ;  the  public  rooms  and  the 
terrace  on  which  they  looked  out 
were  thronged  with  visitors :  county 
squires,  London  folks,  foreign  officera 
in  blue,  foreign  officera  in  green, 
British  officera  in  red;  officera  in 
bluchera,  officera  in  gaitera,  officera 
with  haversacks,  all  coming  and 
going ;  Ave  o'clock  tea  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, popping  of  champagne 
on  the  lawn;  the  correspondent 
of  an  illustrated  paper  meanwhile 
taking  a  sketch  of  the  proceed- 
ings right  in  front  of  the  windows. 
Mra  Strickland  was  literally  keep- 
ing open  house,  for  as  many  people 
came  in  by  the  windows  as  by  the 
doora,  and  the  ceremony  of  obtain- 
ing a  previous  invitation  appeared 
to  be  dispensed  with  for  the  occa- 
sion. Soldiering  and  soldiera  were 
not  the  commonplace  objects  they 
have  come  to  be  in  more  central 
regions ;  and  from  the  general  state 
of  excitement  and  relaxation  of  eti- 
quette it  was  almost  as  if  the  cam- 
paign wera  a  real  one,  and  Stamp- 
ton  Court  under  military  requisition. 
Late  into  the  warm  night  ^e  doora 
remained  open,  and  warriora  and 
other  visitora  came  and  went  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  village 
and  camp;  and  standing  on  the 
terrace  one  might  detect  the  sub- 
dued murmur  of  the  troops  resting 
in  the  park  below,  the  occasion^ 
neigh  of  a  horse  breaking  the  si- 
lence. 

But  there  may  be  too  much  of 
a  good  thing,  and  our  genial  host 
can  scarcely  have  been  sorry  when 
the  troops  broke  up  from  their 
camp  and  marched  off  towards  the 
moor,  the  only  relics  of  their  pres- 
ence being  a  broken-down  sutler^s 
cart  or  two,  the  dust>  the  paths 
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which  even  in  that  short  time  had 
heen  worn  in  the  green  turf^  and 
the  straw  and  litter  which  would 
not  be  effaced  till  the  winter  rains 
came  down.  Biding  up  onto  the 
moors  that  afternoon  the  troops 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  have  van- 
ished altogether,  for  no  sign  of  them 
was  to  be  detected  on  the  wide  ex- 
pansOy  as  we  looked  across  one  of 
the  largest  prospects  to  be  seen  in 
our  island.  But  the  disappearance 
was  soon  explained.  The  great  moor, 
which  looked  when  seen  £rom  one 
end  like  a  broad  plain,  was  in  re- 
ality intersected  by  numerous  nar- 
row glens,  well  wooded  for  the  most 
part  and  sheltering  small  hamlets, 
and  all  containing  the  brawliug 
streams  of  water  without  which  the 
campaign  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Down  in  these  glens  were 
pitched  the  various  camps,  the  high 
lands  being  occupied  by  the  pickets, 
which  a  more  careful  examination 
could  detect.  And  in  one  of  these 
glens  we  found  our  hosts  of  the  day, 
pitched  by  the  side  of  a  little  brook 
which  tumbled  along  to  join  the 
Yew,  its  waters  abounding  with 
diminutive  trout  This  was  our 
first  day's  experience  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  operations  in  the  early 
part  would  be  near  enough  to  allow 
of  our  return  each  day  to  Stampton 
Court;  but  Mr  Strickland  had  ar- 
ranged, when  the  troops  should  work 
more  to  the  westward,  for  transfer- 
ring the  headquarters  of  his  party 
to  a  shooting-box  some  twenty  miles 
oft  across  fiie  moor,  where  it  was 
expected  we  should  be  in  the  very 
centre  of  operations. 

'^A  splendid  country  this  cer- 
tainly is  for  manoeuvres,"  said  he,  as 
we  rode  home  that  afternoon ;  ''  it 
was  really  quite  a  stroke  of  genius 
in  Stowe  to  think  of  choosing  it, 
for  which  I  should  not  have  given 
him  credit*  Plenty  of  room  here 
for  manoeuvring,  and  for  exhibiting 
skill  in  keeping  up  the  supplies." 


"Very  good  for  the  handful  of 
men  we  have  here,  so  long  as  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  a  capital  place 
to  test  the  powers  of  our  shop  in 
Fall  Mall  to  feed  them.  And  if 
anxious  forethought,  and  deUb^a- 
tion,  and  multiplicity  of  rules,  and 
telegrams,  and  staying  in  office  after 
hours,  and  generally  doing  other 
people's  business  ten  times  over,  vill 
insure  success,  then  success  will  be 
accomplished.  But  we  run  it  very 
fine.  We  shall  just  pull  thioogb,  I 
daresay ;  but  give  ua  five  hundred 
men  more  to  move,  and  we  and  oar 
five  hundred  clerks  would  have 
broken  down.  Anyhowthe beautiful 
complexityof  the  machine  would  sur- 
prise and  delight  you.  The  Stras- 
burg  dock  or  Babbage's  calculating 
machine  is  nothing  to  what  we  can 
show  in  the  way  of  wheel -work. 
But,  dear  me,  I  ought  not  to  be 
tellhig  tales  out  of  school  in  this 
fashion." 

These  remarks  had  scarcely  been 
made,  when,  as  if  by  way  of  com- 
mentary, we  were  suddenly  greeted 
by  young  O'Hagan,  the  member  for 
North  Cork,  who  was  touring  in 
these  parts  got  up  like  a  theatrical 
krankentrager,  and  who  came  run- 
ning up  excitedly  as  we  entered  ihe 
park  gates,  which  opened  upon  one 
of  the  streets  of  the  town. 

"  Holloa,  West,  you  are  the  very 
man  I  am  looking  for;  I  have  juat 
been  up  to  the  lu)use  to  try  to  find 
you.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  oyer 
at  Minton  absolutely  starving/' 

«  Where's  Mintoni" 

"Away  up  on  the  moor  yonder, 
about  seven  miles  north  of  this. 
Three  companies  of  the  llOtb,  ^ 
fine  a  set  of  young  fellows  as  ever 
you  saw ;  there  they  are  out  on  tho 
bare  plam,  and  not  a  blessed  thing 
to  eat  or  drink  either,  barring  the 
river,  and  that's  only  a  bit  of  a 
watercourse." 

The  story  came  out  by  d^gre^* 
This  detachment  had  marched  down 
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£rom  Witlucombe-on-Sea  that  morn- 
ing with  orders  to  halt  for  the  night 
at  Minton,  where,  they  were  told^ 
they  would  find  rations  and  forage, 
to  be  sent  out  under  the  orders  of 
the  ass!stant<x)ntroller  at  Stampton. 
But  arriving  there  after  a  twenty- 
mile  march,  towards  the  afternoon, 
they  found  nothing  awaiting  them. 
There  was  not  a  village  for  miles, 
and  no  signs  of  other  troops ;  and 
but  that  O'Hagan  came  upon  them 
in  his  ride  their  situation  would 
never  have  been  discovered,  for  this 
point  was  quite  beyond  the  line  of 
operations. 

'*  The  nugor  in  command  seemed 
puzzled  what  to  do,"  continued 
O'llagan,  "  as  well  he  might  be,  for 
bis  cattle  were  all  done  up  by  the 
bad  roads.  I  would  have  lent  him 
money  to  buy  food,  willingly ;  but 
what  would  be  the  good  of  a  five- 
pound  note  to  a  man,  and  he  with- 
out so  much  as  a  baker^s  shop  with- 
in hail?" 

Clearly  these  unfortunates  could 
not  be  left  to  starve,  and  O'Hagan 
xmd  I  hurried  off  down  the  street 
in  search  of  some  member  of  the 
Control  Department.  Nor  were  we 
long  in  finding  one,  but  he  was 
quite  a  subordinate  and  could  not 
help  us.  He  was  in  charge  of  the 
reserve  supplies,  he  said,  and  only 
issued  stores  from  the  reserve  to  the 
different  field-magazines;  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  of 
anything  direct  to  the  troops,  nor 
could  he  by  any  means  break 
through  the  rules  without  orders 
from  a  superior.  Clearly  the  worthy 
official  did  not  recognise  the  Pay- 
master-General as  coming  under  that 
category,  possibly  because  he  had 
never  hea^  my  name  before.  So 
there  was  no  help  to  be  got  from 
him ;  but  while  we  were  discussing 
the>matter,  two  more  officers  of  the 
department  returning  from  the  camp 
came  in  sight,  trotting  slowly  up  the 
street,  with  the  air  of  men  who  had 


done  a  day's  work.    To  them  the 
impulsive  O'Hagan  told  his  tale. 

One  of  the  two  officers  seemed 
inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  account.  The  110th  did  not 
belong  to  their  division,  and  could 
not  have  been  sent  across  the  moor 
without  notice  being  given.  Tbe 
quartermaster  -  general's  department 
always  sent  them  notice  of  changes 
of  movement,  so  that  the  supplies 
might  be  arranged  accordingly. 

The  other  officer  observed,  that  at 
any  rate  it  was  no  business  of  theirs, 
for  that  Minton  would  be  in  the 
yellow  circle,  to  be  fed  from  Withi- 
combe-on-Sea,  and  producing  his  map, 
he  showed  us  a  patch  of  yellow  colour 
covering  the  northern  part  of  it 
"Thafs  the  Withicombe  Control 
Circle,  you  see,  and  there  is  Minton 
within  the  yellow  boundary.  We 
only  feed  the  troops  so  long  as  they 
are  within  the  green  circle,  number 
two,  and  that  you  see  does  not 
come  within  a  good  mile  of  Minton. 
I  am  really  very  sorry,  gentlemen, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  help  you 
in  the  matter.  Are  you  quite  sure," 
he  added,  turning  to  O'Hagan, 
'^  that  the  detachment  is  actually  at 
Minton?  Because  if  it  happened 
to  be  encamped  a  mile  to  the  south, 
why  then,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
coming  within  the  green  circle,  and 
I  think  I  could  strain  a  point,  and 
manage  to  send  these  men  some 
food,  although,  strictly  speaking,  it 
would  be  against  orders  to  do  so." 

While  O'Hagan  was  looking  as 
if  trying  to  remember  whether  the 
detachment  was  not  after  all  en- 
camped exactly  one  mile  south  of 
the  village,  another  actor  appeared 
on  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Mordaunt  Burley  himself,  whose 
diminutive  barouche  came  rumbling 
down  the  little  street  towards  the 
grocer's  shop,  the  proprietor  leaning 
back  therein  with  his  arms  folded, 
and  an  expression  of  unutterable 
sagacity  beaming  in  his  face,  a  roll 
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of  the  bread-and-beef  cbait  occupy- 
ing the  back  seat.  Him  stopping  in 
the  street,  O'Hagan  appealed  to  for 
aid,  telling  over  again  his  sad  tale. 

Sir  Mordaunt  Burley  thought 
there  must  be  some  mistake.  '^  But 
no  matter,"  he  added,  with  an  air  of 
sublime  determination;  "we  will  not 
stand  on  ceremony  in  the  matter : 
the  detachment  shall  be  fed,  Mr 
O'Hagan — ^the  detachment  shall  be 
fed;  our  system  is  a  very  elastic 
one, — such  cases  as  these  are  easily 
dealt  with.  Issue  the  rations  at 
once,  Mr  Forredge,  if  you  please; 
issue  the  rations  at  once." 

"  But  the  Chief-Controller,"  urged 
that  official,  hesitatingly,  ^Hhe  Chief- 
Controller  has  given  orders " 

"Consider  me  your  Chief- Con- 
troller, sir,"  broke  in  Burley,  miges- 
tically,  from  the  barouche ;  "  obey 
my  orders  implicitly  in  this  matter, 
sir,  if  you  please,  and  I  will  absolve 
you  firam  all  consequences."  And 
Burley  glanced  at  the  bystanders,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  these  rules  are  all 
very  well  for  ordinary  officials,  but 
true  greatness  rises  superior  to  thenu 
Genius  begins  where  rules  end." 

Having  thus  helped  us  over  our 
difficulty,  Burley  proceeded  on  his 
road;  but  O'Hagan  determining  to 
see  his  mission  accomplished,  we 
followed  Mr  Forredge  to  the  depot, 
where  the  official  in  charge,  one 
Commissary  Wrayshun,  the  same 
who  had  been  deaf  to  our  first  re- 
monstrances, proceeded  to  pack  a 
cart  with  the  needful  supplies,  but 
in  a  grave  and  reproachful  manner, 
as  if  the  issue  of  stores  direct  from 
the  reserve  to  a  detachment,  without 
being  passed  through  a  divisional 
or  even  a  brigade  depot,  jarred 
against  his  sense  of  the  iimate  fit- 
ness of  things. 


But  the  matter  did  not  end  even 
here,  for  while  we  were  looking  oil 
at  the  packing  of  the  cart,  another 
officer  of  the  department,  senior  to 
Mr  Forredge,  came  riding  up.  To 
him,  mutely  inquiring  by  his  man- 
ner what  grave  irregularity  was  in 
course  of  being  committed,  the 
young  member  again  recounted  the 
condition  of  the  ill-fated  detach- 
ment 

The  senior  brightened  up  at  once. 
"  Oh  yes,"  said  he,  "  of  course.  I 
am  really  very  sorry,  but  it  is  partly 
my  fault,  I  fear.  I  quite  forgot  to 
give  notice  about  it;  but  our  general 
had  a  telegram  this  morning,  to  say 
the  110th  would  be  transferred  to 
his  division.  This,  of  course,  ac- 
counts for  the  whole  affiur.  I  fully 
meant  to  have  communicated  the 
matter  to  the  department.  But  all 
this  comes,"  he  added,  apologetically^ 
"  of  doing  things  in  such  an  irregu- 
lar manner.  What  business  have 
general  officers  to  be  making  changes 
of  this  sort  in  the  distribution  of  the 
troops  without  giving  proper  notice 
to  the  department  1  I  am  sure  Sir 
Mordaunt  Burley  would  never  ap- 
prove of  such  proceedings." 

"  I  don't  know  what  Sir  Mor- 
daunt Burley  may  approve  or  dis- 
approve," said  O'Hagan,  indignant- 
ly, as  we  walked  away  from  the 
scene,  "and  I  don't  care;  but  I 
know  this,  that  Til  denounce  the 
whole  proceedings  as  positively  infa- 
mous from  my  place  in  Parliament'' 
[The  vehement  young  member  pro- 
nounced the  word  as  if  it  were  fi^^ 
Pahrlemint] 

I  felt  that  it  would  not  become 
me  to  join  with  an  outsider  in  run- 
ning down  a  department  with  which 
I  was  officially  connected,  so  made 
no  answer. 
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Two  days  after  the  occurrence 
xlescribed  cbove,  Mr  Strickland 
transferred  the  headquarters  of  him- 
self and  his  remaining  guests,  who 
now  comprised  ourselves,  with  Mr, 
Lady  Elizabeth,  and  Miss  Merrifield, 
:£rom  Stampton  Court  to  theshooting- 
"box  on  the  moor.  This  little  cot- 
tage contained  sleeping  accommo- 
dation for  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  party ;  the  remainder  were  be- 
stowed in  a  farmhouse  about  a 
tsouple  of  hundred  yards  off,  but 
we  all  assembled  for  meals  in  the 
little  parlour,  which  had  just  room 
for  us  to  sit  down  in.  But  we  were 
not  much  indoors ;  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  each  day  brought  its  occu- 
pation, in  the  shape  of  an  excursion 
to  the  scene  of  action,  for  which  we 
started  afber  an  early  breakfast,  the 
elder  ladies  in  a  little  carriage  drawn 
by  hardy  Arrowdown  ponies,  the 
Test  on  horseback,  our  numbers  daily 
augmented  by  stray  visitors  who 
"had  found  their  way  out  to  these 
remote  parts,  till  our  party  often 
developed  into  a  cavalcade  only 
surpassed  in  number  by  the  infinite 
elasticity  of  our  host's  stable.  It 
"was  in  fisuit  an  extended  picnic,  the 
nnconventional  strangeness  of  which, 
so  different  from  our  ordinary  ex- 
periences, constituted  a  charm  in 
itself  for  all  A  life  of  this  sort 
would  of  course  have  been  impos- 
sible under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Tor  a  number  of  people,  including  a 
tiistinguished  Minister,  to  crowd  to- 
other in  a  little  cottage,  even  in 
search  of  Arrowdown  breezes,  would 
liave  been  an  absurdity,  and  no  doubt 
the  thing  would  very  soon  have 
*been  voted  a  bore  ;  but  the  neigh- 
Iwurhood  of  the  troops,  with  gene- 
Tals,  foreign  deputies,  and  even  still 
higher  personages,  all  more  or  less 
Toughing  it  in  canvas  on  the  open 
Bioor,  Tendered  our  quarters  within 


four  walls  comparatively  luxurious^ 
albeit  there  was  hardly  room  to  sit 
round  the  diuing-room;  and  the 
little  closet  adjoining  it,  which  we 
styled  the  drawing-room,  contained 
little  besides  the  cottage  -  piano 
which  had  been  sent  out  for  the 
occasion.  Under  these  circum- 
stances all  parties  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  roughing,  especially  such  of  us 
as  were  quartered  in  the  desolate- 
looking  farmhouse,  whose  occupants' 
sole  excitement  up  to  this  time  had 
been  their  weekly  visit  to  the  little 
market-town  twelve  miles  across  the 
moor,  and  who  in  winter  were  often 
snowed  up  for  a  month  together. 
The  only  people  who  grumbled 
were  the  ladies'  -  maids,  a  brace 
of  whom  had  improvidently  been 
brought  out.  Everybody  else  de- 
clared this  novel  life  and  improvised 
arrangement  to  be  perfect;  the  horses 
which  had  exchanged  their  hot 
stalls  for  an  airy  shed  appeared  to 
be  as  well  contented  as  their  riders, 
who  occupied  the  various  strange 
attics  and  lumber-rooms  of  the  farm 
which  now  did  duty  for  bed-cham- 
bers ;  and  every  one  declared  that 
there  was  no  spot  on  earth  for  wild 
beauty  and  fresh  air  like  Arrowdown, 
and  that  to  go  to  Switzerland  or 
Scotland  with  all  these  delights  so 
close  at  hand  was  mere  conventional 
folly,  no  one,  it  so  happened,  except 
our  hosts,  having  ever  been  here 
before,  and  every  one  in  his  heart 
intending  never  to  come  here  again. 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  superb ; 
a  few  fleecy  clouds  ever  and  anon 
passed  along  the  sky,  breaking  the 
broad  expanse  into  checkered  lights 
and  shades,  borne  by  the  light  breeze 
which  banished  heat;  but  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  this  picnic  was  that 
there  was  no  time  to  become  bored. 
After  an  early  breakfast  the  whole 
party  sallied  forth  each  day,  as  al- 
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ready  mentioned,  Mis  Strickland 
driving  Lady  Elizabeth  Merrifield 
in  a  pony  -  carriage,  the  rest  on 
horseback,  making  for  the  day's 
scene  of  action,  irhile  a  light  cart 
laden  with  luncheon  followed,  hov- 
ering in  our  rear,  in  readiness  to 
supply  ammunition  when  needed, 
like  the  waggons  of  a  field-battery. 
Fortunately,  too,  the  expectation 
that  this  shooting-box  would  prove 
a  convenient  centre  of  operations 
was  realised.  Had  either  of  the 
contending  forces  been  distinctly 
victorious,  the  tide  of  mimic  war 
would  soon  have  rolled  away  to 
the  north  or  south,  but  each  side 
stubbornly  maintained  its  ground. 
The  country  was  too  open  for  suc- 
cessful surprises  in  the  way  of  flank 
marches,  while  it  placed  the  force 
attempting  a  direct  attack  in  firont 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  Day  after 
day  the  contending  generals  man- 
oeuvred and  fought,  but  so  little 
advantage  could  be  claimed  for 
either  side  that  each  evening  the 
umpires  must  fain  declare  the  con- 
test drawn,  and  both  sides  entitled 
•  to  maintain  their  ground.  Thus, 
although  the  troops  were  on  their 
legs  all  day,  and  long  marches  were 
made  one  way  and  another,  we 
could  see  all  that  took  place,  and  yet 
return  each  afternoon  to  dinner,  the 
ladies  in  high  spirits,  sunburnt  and 
hungry;  while  under  the  effect  of 
exercise,  appetite,  and  bracing  air 
combined,  everybody  became  ex- 
ceedingly sleepy  directly  after  dinner, 
and  the  cottage-piano  was  put  very 
little  into  requisition. 

It  needs  not  be  said  that  person- 
ally this  visit  was  peculiarly  wel- 
come, independently  of  the  pleasure 
of  the  occasion  itself,  and  the  fresh 
healthy  life.  It  is  of  course  grati- 
fying to  be  asked  to  join  a  party  in 
deshabille  when  a  great  Minister  is 
one  of  the  company,for  when  thrown 
together  in  this  way,  people  see  more 
of  each  other  in  a  week  than  would 


otherwise  be  possible  in  a  Hfetime* 
I  knew,  of  course,  that  Mr  Meni- 
field  could  yawn  like  ordinary  folks, 
having  often  seen  him  petfoiTU  tbat 
operation  in  the  House,  bat  it  was- 
interesting* to  notice  the  freBkness- 
with  which  he  entered  into  the 
novel  life,  and  the  zest  he  exhibited 
for  the  small  details  of  the  occasion. 
Business,  indeed,  could  not  be  got 
rid  of  even  on  Arrowdown,  and 
express  messengers  provided  by  Mr 
Strickland  brought  out  daily  de- 
spatch-boxes from  Stampton  for  the 
Minister;  but  he  managed  to  dispose 
of  their  contents  when  the  rest  of 
the  party  were  in  their  rooms,  and 
to  all  appearance  had  as  much  leisnie 
as  the  rest  of  us,  declaring  that  he 
had  never  enjoyed  so  complete  a 
holiday  before. 

Lord  Stowe  also  complained, 
when  we  met  him  on  the  moor,  that 
he  too  could  not  escape  from  business ; 
but  my  private  belief  is  that  he  did 
nothing  whatever,  and  that  the  work 
of  the  department,  such  as  there  was,, 
was  conducted  by  Bracton,  who  re- 
mained behind  in  town.  But  m 
fact  the  department  was  so  busfly 
engaged  in  looking  after  the  miniar 
ture  army  in  the  field  before  us,  that 
the  rest  of  the  British  army  wa* 
allowed  to  take  care  of  itself  for  a 
season.  "Things  seem  admirably 
managed,  in  my  opinion,"  said  Loid 
Stowe,  whom  we  met  one  day  rid- 
ing through  the  camp,  mounted  on 
a  stout  and  slow-moving  ponyi  o^ 
trousers  in  the  course  of  equitation 
having  worked  well  up  his  legs,  dis- 
playing a  margin  of  comfortable 
socks  above  his  ankle  boots.  "^ 
here,  the  fighting  is  barely  over,  and 
the  men  have  got  their  tents,  and 
their  fuel,  and  their  rations,  and  aie 
cooking  their  dinners  already.  W^ 
have  you  got  there,  my  man  f*  ^^ 
his  lordsMp,  addressing  one  of  & 
group  of  soldiers  engaged  upon  a* 
camp  kitchen,  who  appeared  bo^ 
his  air  of  authority  to  be  the  cW 
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de  cuisine;  "what  have  you  got  in 
that  pott'' 

"Well/'  said  the  man,  all  nncon- 
scioiis,  like  the  child  accosted  hy  the 
£Edzy,  what  superior  company  he  was 
in,  "  they  calls  it  a  sassage ;  least- 
ways a  Gennan  sassage.  Tain't  an 
English  one,  that's  certain." 

"  And  yeiy  good  a  German  sausage 
is,  too,"  observed  his  lordship ;  "  I 
should  like  to  taste  it,  my  Mend,  if 
you  will  allow  me." 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment^ 
but  we  were  a  large  party,  and  he 
held  up  the  sausage  on  the  lid  of  a 
kettle,  while  Lord  Stowe,  drawing 
a  penknife  fix>m  his  pocket,  pro- 
ceeded to  cut  off  a  thin  slice  and 
then  to  eat  it,  holding  it  delicately 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  the 
penknife  in  the  other  hand,  the  reins 
loose  on  the  pony's  neck. 

"A  most  excellent  sausage,  upon 
my  word,"  said  Lord  Stowe,  rolling 
the  portion  about  his  mouth  as  if  he 
were  tasting  a  sample  of  port  wine. 
"  Strickland,  do  try  a  bit.  You  will, 
Miss  Strickland,  at  any  rate  t  just 
to  see  how  well  we  look  after  these 
fine  fellow&"  Lord  Stowe  I  sus- 
pect at  this  moment  fancied  himself 
to  be  quite  another  Mark  Antony, 
Tnlxing  like  that  popular  commander 
on  firiendly  terms  with  his  troops,  or 
a  sort  of  Charles  XXL  going  the 
rounds  in  disguise. 

"Gen'lman's  so  fond  of  sassages^" 
replied  another  man,  who  was  on  his 
knees  feeding  the  fire  with  sticks, 
"  he'd  better  'aye  the  'ole  biling  of 
'em,  and  welcome.  Sassages  ain't 
much  good  without  a  mossel  of 
bread  to  eat  'em  with." 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
get  no  bread,  my  man  1 "  asked 
Lord  Stowe,  not  knowing  quite 
whether  to  pursue  the  jocular  style 
or  to  appear  annoyed. 

"  Oh  yes,  we  gets  a  bit  o'  bread 
now  and  agin,  and  weiry  good  bread 
it  IS,  when  we  does  get  it,"  said  num- 
ber one;  ''but  we  ain't  a  got  any  to- 


day. Ton  see,  it's  what  they  calls 
the  Control  Department  as  does  it ; 
they  thinks  we  ought  to  control  of 
our  happetites." 

"  Yes,  guVnor,"  observed  number 
two,  "  thaf  s  where  it  is,  and  now 
you  know  about  the  long  and  short 
of  it" 

At  this  juncture  an  officer  came 
towards  us,  whereon  the  men  became 
silent,  and  explanations  ensued.  No 
notice  had  been  given  that  the  regi- 
ment would  be  encamped  out  on  the 
flank  like  this,  and  so  the  bread  had 
not  come  up,  and  the  men  were  going 
to  dine  on  their  reserve  supply  of 
sausage-sopp,  but  it  was  understood 
they  would  receive  their  proper 
rations  by  evening. 

*'  I  take  leave  to  mention.  Lord 
Stowe,"  said  Tom  Strickland,  as  we 
rode  away  towards  the  spot  where  our 
luncheon-cart  was  awaiting  us,  'Hhat 
this  isamilitia  regiment  we  have  been 
talking  to;  these  yokels  were  pro- 
bably only  enrolled  a  few  days  before 
the  manoeuvres  began." 

"  Well,  Strickland,"  said  Lord 
Stowe,  as  he  sat  resting  against  a 
low  stone  wall,  with  a  plate  of  cold 
chicken  on  his  lap,  and  a  tumbler  of 
claiet^up  on  a  stone  beside  him,  ^'I 
think  we  may  say  that  the  commis- 
sariat part  of  the  manoeuvres  has 
been  as  successful  as  the  rest.  West 
here  predicted  all  sorts  of  failures, 
but  the  worst  thing  that  has  come 
before  us  has  been  this  militia  regi- 
ment just  now,  which  wo  found 
lunching  on  excellent  soup.  I  must 
say  I  think  that  this  amounts  to  a 
very  decided  success." 

''They  have  got  about  eighteen 
thousand  men  out  here;  we  had 
three  months'  preparation,  and  have 
splendid  weather;  and  with  these 
combined  conditions,  and  with  the 
whole  strength  and  attention  of 
the  War  Office  staff,  high  and 
low,  to  help,  we  have  managed 
to  do. the  work  respectably.  ^Hiis 
hardly  proves  much.    But  that  is 
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not  my  objection.  Ko  one  ever 
supposed  that  there  would  be  a 
break -down  under  such  ciicum- 
stances.  If  our  great  department 
could  not  manage  not  to  starve  this 
little  bit  of  an  army,  its  incompe- 
tence would  stand  confessed.  There 
would  obviously  be  no  room  left  for 
argument  My  objection  is  of  a 
different  sort  You  have  literally 
thrown  away  the  advantage  of  the 
manoeuvres,  so  far  as  this  important 
part  of  the  work  goes.  You  have 
given  the  generals  their  troops  to 
knock  about,  and  so  far  they  and 
their  staff  have  made  use  of  the 
opportunity,  and  have  learnt  a  good 
deal,  no  doubt.  And  this  practice  is 
of  course  a  capital  thing  for  our  army 
generally,  at  least  for  the  very  small 
part  of  it  engaged.  But  why  de- 
liberately throw  away  one  of  the 
most  useful  parts  of  the  lesson — the 
art  of  feeding  an  army  1  The  troops 
have  been  well  enough  fed,  I  dare- 
say, although  it  is  oidy  by  a  sort  of 
miracle  that  things  don't  go  wrong. 
But  how  it  is  all  done  is  a  perfect 
mystery  to  the  generals.  They  see 
the  beef  and  bread  go  down  the 
men's  throats,  but  where  it  comes 
from  they  don't  know  and  don't 
care.  Yet  if  we  were  in  a  foreign 
country  this  would  be  just  the  part 
of  their  business  which  would  oc- 
cupy their  attention  most  You 
could  not  work  then  with  bread-and- 
beef  charts,  and  send  down  every- 
thing by  special  train  from  town. 
The  fact  is,  our  generals,  as  you 
deal  with  them,  are  just  like  chil- 
dren who  are  given  toys  to  play 
with,  all  packed  and  ready  for  use 
in  a  box.  They  enjoy  playing  with 
them,  but  how  they  are  made,  and 
where  they  come  from,  they  have 
not  the  slightest  idea." 

"But  surely,"  said  Mr  Strick- 
land, "  it  is  not  to  be  desired  that 
generals  should  do  these  things  1 
Surely  their  time  ought  not  to  be 
taken  up  in  detaiLa  of  this  sort. 


when  they  have   to  be  pknoing 
great  operations  of  warl " 

"  When  I  say  the  general  shoiild 
do  these  things,  I  mean,  of  oouiae, 
his  staff  acting  in  his  name;  bat 
they  are  kept  just  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  he  is  about  the  details  of 
administration.  You  pick  out  some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  aimy  for 
your  local  controllers,  and  then  gire 
them  nothing  to  do." 

But  at  this  point  Lord  Stowe's 
attention  was  diverted  by  Miss 
Strickland  and  Miss  Meirifield, 
with  whom  he  entered  into  lively 
conversation,  giving  them,  in  po- 
litely paternal  fashion,  a  highly 
lucid  account  of  the  day's  operations. 
"The  infantry,  you  see,  my  dear 
young  ladies,  no  longer  receives  the 
charge  of  cavalry  in  squares,  as  it 
used  to  do.  At  Waterloo,  where  an 
uncle  of  mine  served  in  your  bro- 
ther's regiment,  Miss  Strickland, 
the  French  Cuirassiers  over  and 
over  again  charged  our  squares,  try- 
ing to  break  into  them  by  sheer 
weight — ^their  cuirasses  make  them 
very  heavy,  you  know;  but  even 
with  this  advantage  their  efforts 
were  of  no  avail;  they  were  received 
at  the  point  of  tixe  bayonet,  and  fell 
by  hundreds,  transfixed  on  these 
deadly  weapons." 

"Dear  me,"  said  Miss  StriA- 
land,  « I  don't  think,  if  I  weie  a 
foot-soldier,  I  could  help  running 
away  in  that  ease.  Fancy  having  a 
heavy  dragoon,  or  even  a  light  one, 
coming  at  you  full  gallop,  to  ride 
you  down!  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  able  to  stop  him  if  I  had  ever  so 
sharp  a  bayonet" 

"  The  bayonet  is  a  very  effective 
weapon,"  replied  Lord  Stowe;  *'I 
saw  a  passage  of  arms  at  the  riding* 
school  of  the  Bayswater  barracks  the 
other  day,  between  a  man  on  foot 
with  a  bayonet  and  a  man  on  hoise 
with  a  sword,  and  the  first  hadquitt' 
thebestofit  But  nowadays  we  trust 
more   to  the   improved   efficiency 
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of  firearms,  and  the  cavalry  are  not 
allowed  to  charge  squares,  or  indeed 
to  show  themselves  out  of  cover. 
There  were  several  mistakes  made 
this  morning,  by  the  way,  which 
I  noticed,  cavalry  exposing  them- 
selves, and  infantry  too,  where  some 
of  them  would  certainly  have  been 
shot  if  it  had  been  a  real  battle. 
All  this  was  of  course  quite  irrrv 
gular,  I  am  given  to  xmderstand; 
still,  on  the  whole,  it  was  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  sight.  I  do  so 
wish  Sophia  and  the  rest  of  my 
girls  could  have  been  here  to  see 
it." 

"  Yas,"  said  (in  answer  to  a  query 
from  Tom  Strickland)  a  distin- 
guished officer  from  one  of  the 
South  American  Bepublics  who  had 
joined  the  luncheon-party  :  "  Yas, 
dey  are  ver  fine  troops,  ver  fine, 
indeed;  we  do  all  zay  dat.  Yas, 
vat  we  do  zay  is  dat  de  infanterie  is 
ver  good,  de  cavalerie  is  meessri- 
valled,  and  de  artillerie  is  superbe. 
Ah  no,  dat  is  not  it  j  it  is  de  in- 
£Etnterie  is  ver  good,  de  cavalerie 
vich  is  superbe,  and  de  artillerie 
vich  is  meessrivaUed — no,unrifalled, 
•dat  is  it^-de  artillerie  is  unrifalled. 
&o  we  all  say.  But,  comes  it  not 
•dat  your  generals  dey  do  want  de 
— vat  we  call  de  coup  dCmil  t  are 
•dey  not  ver  old  1 " 

"My  dear  sir,"  replied  Tom 
Strickland,  "that  is  part  of  our 
•deep-reaching  policy.  You  have 
heard  that  the  Eomans  used  to 
exercise  their  troops  in  extra  heavy 
armour,  so  that  when  they  came  to 
put  on  their  regular  suits  they  felt 
€^\\»s^rj,extraordinairement  agiles, 
yoxk  understand?  Just  so  with 
us.  If  we  put  on  our  regular  war 
generals  at  these  manoeuvres,  the 
troops  would  become  really  too 
shai^ ;  80  a  nile  has  been  passed — 
"bf  Certain  West  here,  or  some  of  his 
set — iSmi  no  one  shall  be  qualified 
to  command  on  such  occasions  who 
has  not  passed  at  least  ten  years 


en  retraite,  or  who  would  have  the 
faintest  chance  of  being  employed 
on  actual  service.  Oh  no,  we  keep 
one  set  of  generals  for  peace  man- 
oeuvres, and  another  in  reserve  for 
time  of  war,  who  meanwhile  are 
called  brigadiers  and  colonels." 

"  But  dey  zay  you  English  do  call 
yourzelves  a  pragdigal  nation  % " 

"You  must  not  take  what  this 
gentleman  says  seriously,"  I  inter- 
rupted ;  "  this  is  mere  ribald  jesting 
on  his  partb" 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mr  Strickland, 
who  had  just  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
was  reclining  next  me  behind  the 
wall  to  shelter  himself  from  the 
wind,  which  struck  cool-  after  the 
heat  of  the  day, — "  I  thought  this 
new  Control  Department  was  formed 
for  the  very  purpose  of  doing  on 
the  spot  all  this  work  that  you 
speak  of  1  What  else  is  it  for,  if  not 
to  help  the  general  in  such  busi- 
ness ? " 

"  That  is  the  theory  of  the  thing, 
no  doubt,  and  as  far  as  size  goes  the 
department  is  big  enough  to  do  the 
work  a  dozen  times  over,  if  it  were 
allowed,  and  it  has  been  recruited 
from  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
service.  But  instead  of  this,  the 
whole  body,  so  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  is  regularly  kept  in  leading- 
strings  ;  all  authority  is  retained 
in  the  War  Office,  and  these 
controllers  and  assistant-control- 
lers, and  the  rest  of  them,  with 
their  high-sounding  titles  and  com- 
fortable pay,  seem  to  be  without 
any  corresponding  power  and  re- 
sponsibility. All  their  business  pro- 
per, down  to  the  minutest  point,  is 
arranged  for  them  by  the  people  in 
Pall  Mall,  and  these  local  officials 
are  in  fact  mere  post-offices  for 
transmitting  references  between  the 
War  Office  and  the  army,  or  agents 
for  distributing  the  supplies  which 
find  their  way  down  by  some  mys- 
terious agency  which  they  know 
nothing  about" 
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"  But  this  is  as  much  as  to  saj 
that  people  take  leave  of  their  com- 
mon-sense when  they  enter  upon 
military  organisation.  This  seems 
haidly  a  reasonable  assumption." 

"  I  would  not  say  that  exactly. 
I  think  the  phenomenon  of  our 
present  defective  militaiy  admin- 
istration—  and  that  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily defective  is  a  matter 
of  fact  about  which  no  one  will 
have  any  doubt  who  inquires  into 
the  matter — I  think  tlus  can  be 
explained  without  the  hypothesis 
of  extreme  stupidity.  In  the  first 
place,  the  experiment  has  never 
really  been  fairly  made.  The  men 
who  have  been  put  to  organise  have 
usually  come  to  the  business  with  no 
previous  knowledge  of  what  is  need- 
ed, and  no  distinct  apprehension  of 
the  principles  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  sound  military  administra- 
tion, and  perhaps,  too,  without  hav- 
ing their  hearts  thoroughly  in  their 
work.  To  have  ox^nised  our  War 
Department  successfully  needed  the 
undivided  attention  and  full  ener- 
gies of  a  first-rate  man,  with  a 
natural  capacity  for  that  sort  of 
work.  And  that  you  have  never 
had.  At  the  most  critical  point 
of  the  matter,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  Crimean  break-down,  the 
nation  was  hot  about  reform,  and 
when  eveiything  depended  on  the 
direction  given  to  the  course  of 
organisation,  you  had  an  abstracted 
scholar  for  your  War  Minister, 
thrust  into  the  office  against  his 
own  strong  protest,  set  down  to  a 
duty  utterly  distasteful  to  him,  and 
for  which  he  had  not  the  smallest 
natural  aptitude.  But,  in  fact, 
what  between  the  management  of 
their  estates,  and  fSeonily  interest, 
and  their  share  in  the  general 
political  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  time  spent  in  the 
House,  and  the  distractions  of  so- 
ciety, many  of  our  public  men  only 
give  the  fag-end  of  their  time  and 


talents  to  their  proper  business  of 
administering  their  departments.  I 
declare  I  think  it  is  a  wonder  rather 
how  the  work  of  some  of  the  \ng 
offices  gets  done  at  all,  than  tbat  it 
should  be  badly  done." 

"You  have  hit  on  the  tmth 
there,  I  fear.  The  idleness  of  some 
of  our  public  men  has  been  astound- 
ing— ^not  more  so,  however,  than  the 
industry  of  others.  Ton  see  some 
men  working  like  galley-slaves,  a» 
if  their  fortunes  or  their  very  lives 
depended  on  it.  And  the  idleis 
have  usuaUy  been  the  exceptions. 
But  then  the  system  of  business  in 
thia  country  is  adapted  to  this  state 
of  things — ^to  meet  the  case,  that  is, 
of  the  heads  of  departments  who 
live  amid  the  distractions  of  politi- 
cal life,  and  can  only  give  a  foe- 
tional  share  of  their  attention  to 
their  official  duties.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  bulk  of  the  business 
is  and  must  be  done  by  the  per- 
manent heads  of  departments— the 
Civil  Service,  in  fac£" 

"  No  doubt  that  is  so ;  but  then, 
to  make  the  thing  work  well,  the 
political  head  must  set  a  proper  ^s- 
tem  agoing  in  the  first  instance.  The 
subordinate  officers  can't  do  that, 
even  if  they  knew  how  to  set  about 
it,  which  probably  none  of  them  do. 
The  British  Constitution  niay  re- 
quire, for  example,  that  your  War 
Minister  should  know  nothing 
about  his  business,  and  have  n/> 
special  aptitude  for  it ;  but  that  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  the  under- 
strappers should  be  experts— ib^ 
who  know  the  weak  points  of  the 
army  organisation  fiiom  practi^au 
acquaintfmce  with  it,  and  are  qwi- 
fied  by  experience  to  set  about  in- 
forming them.  In  fact,  you  ought 
to  govern  the  army  through  wj 
army.  There  is  plenty  of  abihty 
available  for  the  purpose  if  P^ 
only  got  hold  of  it." 

"Yesj  but  how  are  you  to  wt 
about  finding  it  out  t " 
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''  I  admit  it  is  not  plain  at  first  with  the  arrangements.  Further, 
sight  what  the  machinery  should  he  he  sees  the  perfect  futility  of  action. 
for  selecting  the  right  men.  You  He  is  powerless  to  do  any  good, 
might,  of  course,  if  the  thing  were  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  if, 
johbed,  get  a  lot  of  mere  plungers  overhome  by  a  sense  of  his  super- 
— ^men  not  even  good  clerks — and  fluousness,  he  were  so  Quixotic  as 
nothing  else;  but  we  don't  eyen  to  resign  his  post,  the  only  result 
try  to  get  them  now.  And  although  would  be  that  it  would  be  immedi- 
civil  clerks  may  be  all  very  well  in  ately  filled  up  by  somebody  else, 
their  way — zealous,  and  honest,  and  perhaps  some  one  less  competent, 
so  forth — still  they  must  be  apt  to  Besides,  these  qualms  will  only  at- 
see  the  army  through  the  re&acting  tack  the  new-comer ;  in  a  very  idiort 
miasma  of  War  Office  influences,  till  time  he  will  get  to  believe,  with 
many  of  them  really  seem  to  think  those  around  Mm,  in  the  innate  fit- 
that  the  army  is  something  which  ness  of  things  as  he  finds  them.  A 
exists  merely  to  give  employment  to  man  must  be  strangely  independent 
the  Office.  And  certainly  the  present  who  will  long  think  diSerently 
system  favours  the  idea.  The  result  from  the  five  hundred  superiors  and 
is,  that  you  have  a  great  mass  of  equals  with  whom  he  is  associated." 
inertia  to  overcome  before  anything  "  But  see,  all  the  party  are  mov- 
can  be  done ;  and  this  can  only  be  ing  off :  we  must  be  going  too. 
got  rid  of  by  pressure  from  above —  It  seems  from  what  you  say  that 
that  is,  by  a  War  Minister  with  a  things  are  in  a  bad  way,  and  with- 
genius  for  administration.  At  any  out  much  chance  of  their  improve- 
rate,  our  worthy  friend  sipping  his  ment.'' 

coffee  round  the  comer  yonder  is        ^'A  condition  of  Parliamentary 

hardly  the  man  to  apply  the  lever,  government  I  suppose,  and  to  be 

even  if  he  had  any  spare  moments  accepted  as  sucL     The  Admiralty 

not  occupied  in  thinking  about  his  is  of  course  in  the  same  boat,  but 

dear  Sophia  and  the  rest  of  the  girls  there   things  are  perhaps  a  little 

in  Switzerland."  better,  because  there  you  have  a  staff 

'^  Is  it  not  rather  a  strong  fling  at  of  experts  to  help  the  first  lord,  and 

the  whole  body  of  these  officials  to  keep  matters  straight" 
describe  them  as  obstructing  reform        Here  our  conversation  was  broken 

in  this  manner  ] ''  off  by  the  termination  of  luncheon, 

"  I  don't  think  so.     For  what,  and  tiie  party  began  to  mount  their 

after  all,  do  I  assert  1    A  man  in  an  horses  for  the  ride  homewards,  Eva 

office  imbibes  a  suspicion  that  his  and  Sybil  with  Tom  Strickland  lag- 

fonctions,  and  those  of  a  number  of  guig  behind,  while  the  latter  com- 

the  friends  about  him,  are  perfuno-  pleted  a  sketch,  which  I  grieve  to 

tory  and  superfluous.     What  is  he  say  he  had  had  the  bad  manners  to 

to  do  ?    In  the  first  place,  his  con-  take,  furtively,  of  the  distinguished 

science  will  be  lulled  by  the  spe-  South  American  officer  who   had 

cious  argument  that,  after  aU,  he  joined  us  at  luncheon,   and  who 

may  very  possibly  be  over-scrupu-  certainly,  with  his   tight  clothes, 

lous,  for  that  those  whose  business  high  epauletted  shoulders,  and  dark 

it  is  to  take  heed  about  these  things,  grinning    fiice    surmounted    by    a 

and  who  ought  to  be  better  judges  cocked-hat^  looked  not  unlike  a  per- 

than  he  is,  appear  perfectly  satisfied  forming  monkey. 
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After  a  last  month  of  exhausting 
tind  huiried  lahour,  and  of  tropical 
lieat,  Parliament  was  at  last  set  free 
on  the  10th  August.  From  steam- 
ing Westminster  to  the  green  heather 
or  the  pebbly  beach,  what  a  delicious 
change  1  A  truce  to  gas-light  and 
blue-books,  and  the  hum  of  bores 
become  intolerable  by  long-continued 
iteration.  The  refreshment  and  re- 
newal of  life  which  rejoices  the  rest 
of  nature  in  spring  overtakes  the 
British  Legislator  about  harvest. 
His  spring  is  a  latter  spring,  his 
summer  All -Hallows.  But  who 
knows  better  than  he  the  value  of 
this  reanimation;  who  more  certain 
to  turn  the  holiday  to  account  ac- 
cording to  disposition?  Mr  Glad- 
stone, laying  his  axe  to  the  root  of 
the  tree,  the  ruling  principle,  de- 
struction, predominating  oven  in 
his  amusements,  and  senators  great 
and  small  using  the  welcome  leisure 
and  disporting  themselves,  are  things 
pleasant  to  think  upon.  Kever 
did  their  relaxation  seem  to  have 
been  more  fairly  earned  than  now. 
Close,  incessant  application  for  six 
weary  months,  the  work  of  the  last 
month  as  cruel  as  the  labour  of 
slavery !  Yes,  let  them  all,  in  God's 
name,  know  the  sweets  of  repose, 
and  much  good  may  it  bring  to 
them!  "Wo  were  about  to  add 
that,  while  they  are  recruiting, 
the  country  at  large  is  realising 
the  value  of  their  work:  but  we 
-stopped  short,  unable  to  discern  the 
great  benefits  that  have  resulted, 
although  recognising  most  fully  the 
timount  of  travail  that  has  been  en- 
dured. After  all  the  throes  it  is 
hard  that  we  can  review  scarce  any- 
thing but  a  nursery  of  mica  We 
make  a  reservation^  though,  because 
two  products  of  the  session,  the 
Army  Localisation    Act    and    the 


Public  Health  Act  deserve  to  be 
spoken  of  as  of  some  importance. 
But  for  the  rest  of  the  business,  it 
is  painful  to  think  how  unprofitable 
it  was.     Many  precious  hoius,  we 
know,  were  spent  in  investigating 
the  illegal  practices,  and  many  znoie 
in  anxious  discussion  of  the  })lun- 
ders,   of  her  Majesty's   Ministera, 
and  many  precious  weeks  in  passing 
measures  which  had  better  not  have 
been  passed.      There  was  an  un- 
reality   about    the    session.      The 
measures    before    Parliament  w^ 
not  what  really  occupied  the  minds 
of  statesmen  or  of  the  country :  the 
beatings  which  Ministers  received 
did  not  enable  them  to  escape  from 
their  difficulties  by  resignation ;  the 
irregularities  of  which  they  vere 
convicted  did  not  warrant  Parlia- 
ment to  censure  them.     The  bea^ 
ings — in  one  case  by  an  adverse 
majority  of  a  hundred— were  pocket- 
ed up ;  the  censures  though  P^^J 
implied  were  not  openly  expressed. 
An  influence  superior  to  the  subject- 
matters  of  debate  checked  the  action 
of  Parliament  in  regard  to  Ministers, 
prevented  the  beam  of  the  balance 
from  turning,  although  the  greater 
weight  was  known  to  be  in  the 
scale  opposite  to  them ;  and  finajly, 
after  such  a  miry  passage  as  men  of 
high  mind  or  feeling  could  not  and 
would  not  have  endured,  brought 
them  to  the  end   of  the  session 
placemen   still,    though   miserabJj 
damaged.     The  fact  that  they  i«- 
main  Ministers  to  this  day  w  pj<>* 
bably  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
alarm  and  anxiety  which  they  them- 
selves created  by  their  feeble  nego^' 
tions  with  America;    and  in  *°® 
second  place,  to  the  fortunate  iater- 
ference  of  the  arbitrators.    It  s^®^ 
to  have  been  the  fate  of  these  nego- 
tiations that  the  mismanagement  oi 
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them  should  hring  a  certain  kind  of 
luck.  The  President  of  the  Com- 
mission had  his  reward  for  most 
discreditahle  performance  of  his 
work,  and  now  the  whole  Cahinet 
continue  to  be  a  Cahinet  because 
they  were  incapable  of,  in  the  first 
instance,  making  a  sensible  treaty, 
and  afterwards  of  rectifying  their 
blunders.  The  stupidsupplementary 
treaty  was  more  faulty  than  the  ori- 
ginal treaty,  and  the  proposal  to 
adjourn  the  arbitration  a  feebler  re- 
source than  thesupplementary  treaty. 
The  other  political  events  of  the 
session  of  1872  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  long  and  dan- 
gerous complication  with  America: 
as  it  ruled  the  fortunes  of  the  Govern- 
ment throughout,  so  is  it  the  really 
important  business  of  the  year. 
True,  it  has  ended  as  well  as  its 
authors  ever  intended  it  to  end,  but 
no  thanks  are  due  to  them  for  that, 
even  if  we  admit  that  the  end  was 
worth  the  means  used.  But  it  must 
remain  a  subject  for  the  gravest 
doubt  whether  England  may  not 
have  lost  far  more  by  her  undigni- 
fied bearing  in  regard  to  this  treaty 
than  she  has  gained  by  bringing  the 
dispute  with  America  to  arbitration. 
The  advantage,  such  as  it  is,  can  be 
felt  at  once,  while  the  loss  of  her 
ancient  position  will  come  home  to 
England  in  the  futiu^.  Having 
begun  a  course  of  yielding  and  apol- 
ogising, she  must  go  on.  There 
will  be  no  lack  of  aspirants  ready 
to  make  capital  out  of  a  nation 
known  to  be  under  the  guidance  of 
a  recreant  Ministry.  Our  pusillan- 
imity with  regard .  to  Eussia,  en- 
couraged America  to  be  impracti- 
cable and  high-handed  concerning 
the  indirect  claims,  and  our  pro- 
ceedings in  both  these  cases  will 
soon  bring  some  new  demand  upon 
us.  The  American  press  did  not 
scruple  to  argue  that,  as  we  had 
yielded  to  Russia,  so  should  we 
certainly  yield  to  the  United  States, 


if  only  they  should  stand  out  as 
Eussia  did ;  and  other  States,  w& 
may  be  sure,  will  be  found  ready 
enough  to  benefit  by  these  examples. 
We  have  apologised  to  America,  and 
we  are  about  to  pay  her  for  acts  which^ 
when  they  were  committed,  we  did 
not  acknowledge  to  be  wrongs.  W& 
have  given  to  Canada  a  guarantee 
for  money,  in  place  of  insisting  upon 
a  recompense  for  her  injuries  such 
as  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
"wrongs  charged  against  us  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  impossible^ 
surely,  after  such  conduct  as  this^ 
that  OUT  character  can  be  high 
enough  to  shield  us  £rom  further 
demands !  Our  wealth  and  the  sur- 
render of  our  treaty  rights  may,  it 
is  true,  appease  other  adversaries 
and  dependencies,  as  they  have  ap- 
peased Eussia,  and  America,  and. 
Canada ;  but  we  cannot  for  ever  go 
on  gratifying  foreign  nations,  or 
making  presents  to  our  colonies  to 
buy  off  our  obligation  to  protect 
them. 

Some  of  the  apologists  of  Minis- 
ters have,  we  find,  given  them 
credit  for  not  having  despaired  of 
saving  their  equivocal  treaty,  and 
for  having  gone  on  trying  one  simple 
device  after  another  rather  than 
give  it  up.  This  is  very  much  like 
complimenting  a  man  who  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  water  wellnigh 
drowned  into  a  boat,  for  having 
clutched  at  straws  during  the  time 
of  his  peril.  The  Ministry,  it  is 
certain,  had  not  wit  enough  to  save 
itself.  It  was  fortune,  ^eir  good 
fortune  and  ours,  which  secured  the 
result,  such  as  it  was.  The  arbitra- 
tors saved  us  from  the  indirect  da- 
mages. Parliament,  we  feel  assured^ 
will  discuss  the  whole  matter,  now 
that  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  h 
known,  and  perhaps  bring  some 
light  upon  the  mysteries  of  the 
treaty.  The  "  understanding  "  con- 
cerning the  withdrawal  of  the  indi- 
rect claims  requires  to  be  sifted,  and 
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Ministeis  onght  to  be  as  leady  to  Genevaf    The  coontiy  vnH  soiely 

tell  all  they  know  about  it  as  we  not  lest  satisfied  until  questions 

can  be  to  leani  it    For,  as  we  see  like  the  above  have  been  answered 

the  case  now,  it  seems  very  much  as  Had  America  been  equally  desii- 

if  the  '' understanding"  had  prear-  ous  as  ouiselyes  to  refer  thediBpute 

ranged  not  only  the  withdrawal  of  between  us  to  arbitration,  and  had 

the  indirect  cMms,  but  the  mulct-  the  decision  been  based  upon  rules 

ing  of  England  in  a  lump  sum  on  that  were  in  existence  at  the  time 

account  of  the  direct  claims.    It  was  of  the  war,  we  should  have  paid 

a  mminderstanding  as  regards  the  our  fine  willingly  enough.    But  ifc 

time  of  withdrawing  the  indirect  is  different  as  our  case  stands.    We 

claims,  inasmuch  as  our  fond  com-  haye  taken  the  utmost  trouble,  we 

missioners  expected  that  the  with-  have  forgotten  what  was  due  to  onr- 

drawal  would  be  before  the  produc-  selves  in  bringing  this  matter  to 

tion  of  the  case,  whereas  the  Amen-  issue ;  and  now  the  sum  which  we 

cans  intended  to  keep  these  claims  have  to  pay  is,  independency  of  its 

upon  the    record    until    the    case  amount,  a  token  of  humiliation,  a 

should  be  before  the  arbitrators,  and  sop  given  to  America  to  buy  off  her 

then  to  withdraw  them.    But  as  to  wra&  as  regards  our  behaviour  dnr- 

the  ultimate  withdrawal,  we  can  ing  her  civil  war.     It  is  our  fint 

hardly    doubt    that    the    ^*  under-  money  payment  to  avert  the  venge- 

standing"  was  the  same  on  both  anceof  an  enemy  for  innocent  acts 

sides.     This  being  so,  and  the  ar-  of  ours.    Mr  Gladstone's  Govem- 

bitrators  having,  almost    as    soon  ment  enjoys  the  distinctionof  having 

as  they  were  assembled,  stepped  in  taken  the  first  step  in  thus  dealing 

to  banish  the  indirect  claims  from  with   our    adversaries.      Although 

the  trial,  it  befits  that  we  should  we    have  not  acted    thus  before, 

know  whether  they  were  induced,  other  nations  have ;  and  their  first 

through  any  "  understanding"  be-  steps  were  always  followed  by  other 

tween  the  parties,    to    make    the  steps  of  the  same  kind,  and  tiio 

award  which  they  have  reported,  other  steps  were  followed  by  ruin. 

We  were  told  long  ago  fix)m  Ame-  But  what  resemblance  is  there,  we 

rica  that  the  result  would  be  what  shall  be  asked,  between  the  cases  of 

we  now  know  that  it  i&     Is  it  pos-  such  nations  and  our  case  f    They 

sible  that  the  whole  scene  at  Geneva  undisguisedly  gave    of  their  sah- 

can  have  been  a  farce  1    Have  the  stance,  and  submitted  to  humilis- 

eloquent  counsel  on  both  sides  been  tion,  rather  than  fight ;   but  look 

only  expending  their  winged  words  at  us.     We  call  in  independent  and 

to  make  people  believe  that  there  unimpeachable  arbitrators  and  ahide 

bas  been  a  contest,  as  Bardolph  and  by  their  award  :  what  is  there  un- 

his  fellows  hacked  their  swoids  and  becoming  in  this )    Well,  we  think 

tickled  their  noses  with  spear-grass,  that  the  nations  who  paid  in  old 

and  beslubbered  their  garments  with  times  the  heavy  sort  of  black-mail 

the  blood,  for  the  same  purpose  1  which  we  have  indicated,  didn't  do 

Has  the  solemn  arbitration  been  a  the  thing  in  quite  so  barefaced  and 

farce  1    Have  the  august  arbitrators  unvarnished  a  manner  as  history 

come  together  with  much  pomp  and  makes  them  appear  to  have  done, 

ceremony,  has  much  precious  time  History  gives  us    the  substantial 

been  occupied,  and  has  expense  been  facts  clear  of  all  veneering ;  hut 

incurred,  simply  that  an  arrange-  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ciaven 

ment  made  two  years  ago  at  Wash-  governments,  urging  for  the  fiw* 

ington  might  now  be  registered  at  time  upon  a  people  that  had  onco 
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l)een  high-spirited  and  powerful  the 
appeasing  of  their  foes  by  disgrace- 
ful money  payments^  would  wrap 
up  the  base  acts  in  some  specious 
<;oyerings  to  make  them  tolerable. 
A  loan,  perhaps,  or  an  old  debt  of 
many  centuries'  standing,  or  possibly 
the  very  expedient  of  an  arbitrator's 
award,  may  have  been  resorted  to. 
We  should  like  to  know  how  his- 
tory will  record  this  transaction  of 
ours,  when  the  pill  shall  be  named, 
and  nothing  said  about  the  gild- 
ing! 

But,  we  are  told  again,  though  it 
is  our  fate  to  pay  now,  see  what  we 
have  gained.  We  have  established 
•a  great  rule  of  international  law 
which  will  be  a  hundred  times  more 
yaluable  to  England  than  to  any 
other  nation.  America's  turn  will 
<;ome ;  she  is  much  more  likely  to 
oommit  Alabama  offences  than  we 
are;  and  when  she  does  so,  she« 
must  submit  to  arbitration  and  pay, 
if  it  be  so  decreed.  Kow,  unhap- 
pily, we  don't  deriye  the  least  con- 
solation from  this  consideration. 
Our  belief  is  that  America  will  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  or  not,  and  pny 
or  not,  just  as  she  may  feel  inclined. 
We  have  chosen  to  go  before  arbi- 
trators and  to  pay,  when  it  was  to 
lis  that  blame  was  imputed.  Ee- 
yerse  the  case,  and  show  us  what 
security  there  is  that  the  dispute  so 
supposed  will  be  similarly  dealt 
with  !  Ko :  our  only  satisfaction  in 
the  matter  proceeds  from  a  different 
source,  to  which  we  haye  alluded  be- 
fore— ^namely,  that  the  Americans  as 
a  people  are  less  disposed  now  than 
formerly  to  misjudge  our  acts,  and 
to  think  ill  of  us.  Hence  quarrels 
may  not  from  slight  causes  occur. 
If  we  can  remain  at  peace,  or,  bet- 
ter, if  we  can  establish  a  real  amity, 
with  America,  that  wUl  undoubt- 
edly be  a  subject  of  congratulation ; 
but  it  is  a  thing  altogether  beside 
the  squabble  about  the  Allibama,  and 
the  reputation  which  we  shall  bear 


in  the  world  after  the  bungling  treaty 
and  the  damaging  payment  Un- 
willing as  we  may  be  to  acknow- 
ledge that  we  haye  been  altogether 
misled  in  this  matter,  there  is  eyery 
reason  to  fear  that  we  may  be  made 
to  feel  that  such  is  the  case.  A 
weekly  contemporary  has  said — ^and, 
we  fear,  with  too  much  reason — 
"  The  conscientious  ayersion  to  war 
which  really  determines  English 
policy  is  by  all  foreign  communities 
attributed  to  cowardice."  Now  we 
know  yery  weU  that  the  nation, 
although  it  has  allowed  itself  to  be 
befooled  into  an  undignified  position 
with  regard  to  America,  will  neyer 
submit  to  be  treated  as  a  nation  of 
cowards.  It  will  wipe  ofif  the  stain 
that  Mr  Gladstone's  Goyemment 
has  brought  on  it.  And  so  we 
leaye  this  matter  for  the  present 

Of  the  laws  which  haye  been 
passed,  the  Ballot  Act  occupied  the 
most  time,  the  amount  of  discussion 
being  in  proportion  to  the  dislike 
and  apprehension  which  it  excited 
in  all  quarters.  We  remarked  at 
length  upon  the  singular  birth  of 
this  statute  two  months  ago,  and  do 
not  mean  now  to  resume  the  subject, 
which  is  more  curious  than  anything 
in  the  experience  of  Dr  Slop  and  his 
green  bag.  We  do,  howeyer,  in 
answer  to  many  Conseryatiyes  who 
haye  lost  heart  at  seeing  the  House 
of  Lords  consent  to  a  Bill  of  which 
they  do  not  approye,  say  again  that 
we  think  the  Lords  acted  wisely. 
It  would  haye  been  clearly  worse 
than  useless  to  reject  the  measure ; 
and  besides  the  irritation  to  which 
such  rejection  would  probably  haye 
giyen  rise,  another  eyil  consequence 
was  to  be  apprehended.  There  is 
but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
many  members  of  the  other  House 
supported  the  Ballot  against  their 
inclination,  but  relying  upon  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Lords  to  assume 
the  responsibility  and  the  odium 
which  they  themselyes  would  haye 
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incurred  if  ihej  hod  done  their  duty,  ness  cannot  repress  the  vice,  \re  can 
IT'ow,  it  was  as  well  to  disappoint  hardly  hope  to  repress  it  by  making 
such  an  expectation  as  that^  and  to  its  indulgence  a  little  more  difficult 
let  weak  members  of  the  House  of  Sometimes  difficulty  gives  a  zest  to 
Commons  understand  that  they  must  wrong-doing.  The  real  power  and 
do  their  duty  themselves  if  they  stronghold  of  drunkenness  and  tip- 
wish  it  done.  Whatever  the  peers  pliug  we  believe  to  reside  not  bo 
may  have  suspected,  they  were  right  much  in  our  people's  general  love  of 
in  assuming  that  the  Bill,  which  had  ardent  liquors,  as  in  the  opinion 
a  second  time  been  sent  up  to  them,  that  the  presence  and  consmnption 
was  freely  passed  by  a  majority  of  of  these  liquors  is  necessary  in  order 
the  Commons.  They  had,  by  their  that  there  may  be  good-fellowahip, 
postponement  of  it  in  1871,  gained  or  the  practice  of  hospitality,  or  the 
for  the  country  a  year  of  reflection,  healing  of  animosities,  or  due  de- 
The  coimtry  neither  condemned  the  monstration  of  joy.  In  this  opinion 
Eill  nor  expressed  such  doubt  of  the  the  lower  classes  are  taught  and 
general  feeling  towards  it,  as  woxdd  confirmed  by  the  upper,  who,  al- 
have  made  an  election  desirable,  though  they  no  longer  as  of  old  set 
and  therefore  the  Lords  having  ful-  the  example  of  feasting  to  excess, 
filled  their  duties  in  respect  of  it,  yet  do  certainly  use  too  many  occa- 
would  have  been  wrong  to  cause  a  sions  of  making  expensive  feasts, 
further  delay,  which  might  have  and  of  furnishing  them  with  an  ex- 
been  resented  as  mere  obstruction,  cessive  quantity  and  variety  of  in- 
It  is  taking  but  a  mean  view  of  the  toxicating  liquors.  Suppose  that, 
position  and  duties  of  the  House  of  instead  of  imposing,  or  let  us  saj  in 
Lords  to  suppose  that  they  are  addition  to  imposing,  hardships  np- 
doggedly  to  oppose  every  change  on  travellers  and  quiet  citizens  for 
that  their  wisdom  and  experience  the  sake  of  the  intemperate  and  im- 
may  condemn,  if,  after  due  time  provident,  we  were  to  be  a  little 
given  for  consideration,  the  body  of  less  fond  of  public  feasts ;  and  sup- 
the  country  cannot  be  brought  to  pose  that  in  both  public  and  private 
endorse  their  views.  Such  opposi-  feasts  we  were  to  be  a  little  leas 
tion  would  but  bring  the  Upper  profuse  in  our  consumption  of  wines 
House  into  contempt,  without  serv-  and  spirits  :  we  should  be  far  more 
ing  the  purpose  which  the  dis-  likely  to  repress  the  fashion  of 
heartened  Conservatives  vnsh  well  drinking  upon  all  occasions  than  by 
to.  fulminating  any  number  of  prohibi- 
The  Licensing  Bill,  the  fate  of  tory  edicts,  and  possibly  our  philan- 
which  was  doubtful  for  a  long  time,  thropic  endeavours,  instead  of  being 
has  at  last  become  law.  It  fur-  inconvenient  to  ourselves,  migbt 
mshes  an  example  of  how  much  re-  prove  agreeable  and  salutary, 
striction  and  inconvenience  temper-  Mr  Lowe's  surplus  must  have 
ate  and  harmless  people  are  willing  been  hailed  as  a  great  deliverance, 
to  submit  to  in  order  that  they  may  Had  (hat  not  enabled  him  to  make 
limit  the  opportunities  of  the  weak  a  remission  of  income-tax,  the  un- 
and  vicious  to  be  guilty  of  excess,  stable  Ministry  must  have  given 
We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  this  way,  for  the  temper  of  the  House  of 
measure  achieves  its  object,  but  can-  Commons  was  such  that  a  continu- 
not  say  that  we  have  much  hope  of  ed  pressure  upon  our  means  would 
its  doing  so.  If  the  law's  direct  have  been  resented.  The  reduction 
dealing  with  the  drunkard — i.e.,  if  of  the  tax  was  but  sulkily  receivea* 
the  infliction  of  a  fine  for  drunken-  But,  if  Mr  Lowe  did  not  obtain  tbe 
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meed  of  tlianks  or  approbation,  Mr 
Cardwell  profited  by  the  lightening 
of  the  impost ;  for  we  may  assume, 
after  the  trouble  which  it  cost  him 
to  get  his  Localisation  Act  through, 
that  he  would  altogether  have 
faQed  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's demand  had  been  more 
gallmg.  As  it  turned  out,  Mr  Card- 
well  is  the  only  Minister  who  has 
this  year  achieved  anything  like 
success ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  this  solitary  success  attended 
measures  which  were  decidedly  at 
variance  with  the  principles  upon 
which  Mr  Gladstone's  Ministry  took 
office.  A  decreased  military  expen- 
diture, and  an  indifference  to  any- 
thing so  wicked  as  war,  even  as  a 
war  of  defence,  the  "silver  streak  " 
policy  in  fact,  were  what  were  in 
favour  four  years  ago  when  Mr 
Bright's  help  was  essential  But, 
when  the  country  insisted  upon  be- 
ing secured  against  aggression,  the 
cries  of  1868  were  forgotten,  and 
the  old  "Happy  England"  extra- 
vagances unblushingly  abandoned. 
So  far  is  defence  from  being  neglect- 
ed, that  the  organisation  of  the 
forces  has  been  decidedly  the  meas- 
ure of  the  session;  so  little  has 
economy  been  regarded,  that,  not- 
ivithstanding  the  written  decree  of 
Mr  Bright  himself,  the  provision  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  has  been 
raised  to  above  seventy  millions, 
and  we  have  had  our  debt  increased 
besides.  Mr  Bright  said  that  he 
could  not  countenance  any  Govern- 
ment that  could  act  in  this  way; 
and  yet  we  think  we  remember  his 
stating  this  summer,  and  after  the 
estimates  were  before  Parliament, 
that  he  approved  the  proceedings  of 
the  Ministry.  It  would  have  been 
an  ungracious  thing,  certainly,  for 
him  to  haye  openly  censured  his 
late  colleagues  when  he  found  that 
they  would  no  longer  listen  to  his 
warnings,  but  he  might  have  pre- 
served his  consistency  and  held  his 
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tongue.  Possibly  he  has  reflected 
by  this  time,  that  although  Mr 
Gladstone  submits  tamely  enough  to 
a  vigorous  schoolmaster  who  keeps 
him  tightly  in  check,  yet  that  he 
becomes  wilful  as  sooji  as  he  is  out 
of  reach  of  the  rod.  We  should 
have  been  glad  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, while  favouring  Mr  Cardwell's 
measure,  had  been  a  little  more  se- 
vere upon  the  abandonment  of  the 
old  "  efficiency  with  economy  "  de- 
lusion. At  any  rate  we  are  glad  to 
witness  in  Parliament  a  genuine  de- 
sire to  make  the  army  efficient ;  and 
wo  think  that  Mr  Caldwell's  scheme 
is  in  many  respects  calcxUated  to 
benefit  the  army  and  the  country 
too,  although  we  should  have  been 
better  satisfied  if  some  assurance 
had  been  given  us  that  there  were 
means  of  obviating  the  objections 
which  must  present  themselves  to 
even  a  supeificial  thinker  on  the 
subject  That  the  soldier  will  be 
more  readily  procured  under  the 
new  system  than  of  old ;  that  he 
will  be  better  exercised  and  quar- 
tered ;  that  his  social  condition  will 
be  vastly  improved, — ^we  do  not  at 
all  doubt.  But  we  should  like  to 
know  how  it  is  proposed  to  keep  the 
soldier  the  mere  servant  of  the  State, 
unaffected  by  local  politics  and  local 
passions,  when  his  home  service 
with  the  colours,  and  his  life  while 
he  belongs  to  the  reserve,  will  be 
passed  all  in  one  place,  that  being 
probably  the  place  of  his  birth. 
Every  regiment  will  henceforth  be 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  opin- 
ions and  feelings  of  its  district  in 
regard  to  public  questions,  and  will 
certainly  deserve  high  credit  for  its 
discipline  if,  in  case  of  disturbances, 
it  should  be  foimd  devoted  to  duty, 
and  ready  before  all  things  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  The  native  regi- 
ments might  be  ordered  away,  and 
corps  from  another  county  intro- 
duced, if  excitement  should  arise  in 
a  district ;  but  while  the  exchange 
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would  be  taking  place,  precious 
time  would  be  lost  and  much  mis- 
chief might  happen.  Besides,  an 
Older  to  move,  after  moving  shall 
be  out  of  fashion,  would  betray 
the  design  of  the  GoTemment^ 
and  possibly  provoke  indignation 
and  opposition  (for  soldiers  are 
but  beings  of  flesh  and  blood), 
which  would  be  very  awkward  at 
such  a  time.  To  maidbi  in  a  strange 
regiment  without  removing  the  na- 
tive one  would  be  very  like  com- 
mencing a  civil  war.  It  is  not  fair, 
even  to  a  British  soldier,  who,  as  we 
know,  can  be  as  true  and  loyal  as  any 
being  in  the  world,  to  subject  him 
all  lus  days  to  the  influences  of  one 
district — to  let  him  become  familiar 
with  the  agitators,  the  grievances, 
the  animosities,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  place — and  then  to  expect  him 
to  turn  out  cool  and  indiflerent  at  a 
time  when  passion  is  at  its  height, 
and  forget  that  he  is  anything  but 
the  servant  of  the  State.  We  fear, 
too,  that  when  the  regiments  shall 
be  settled  down  each  in  its  own 
comer,  which  it  will  never  leave 
except  to  proceed  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, the  fraternity  of  the  profession 
must  suffer,  and  that  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  keep  up  the  same  military 
feeling  as  when  regiments  were  con- 
stantly meeting  and  relieving  each 
other.  Moreover,  we  have  heard  no 
means  stated  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  enforce  the  immediate  attaclunent 
of  the  reserves  to  the  colours  when- 
ever they  may  be  required.  These, 
surely,  are  points  too  important  to 
be  left  to  the  shaping  of .  time ;  and 
Parliament  ought  to  have  insisted 
on  being  satisfied  in  regard  to  them 
before  it  sanctioned  the  expenditure 
for  establishing  the  local  centres. 
We  quite  expect  to  see  the  service 
become  popular;  but  simply  to  make 
it  popular  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
problem  before  the  authorities ;  and 
we  should  like  t(f  be  assured  that 
they  are  not,  in  their  eagerness  to 


fill  the  ranks  and  complete  the  re- 
serves, losing  sight  of  the  essential 
properties — -Discipline  and  Greneial 
Efficiency.  The  Localisation  Act 
was  not  half  discussed.  We  fre- 
quently drew  attention  to  the  inex* 
pediency  of  postponing  it  to  the 
very  end  of  the  session,  and  oar 
apprehensions  have  been  realised,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  become  law  without 
the  necessary  guarantees  having  been 
exacted,  that  it  can  be  carried  ont 
without  prejudice  to  the  discipline 
and  utility  of  the  army.  It  is  very 
well  to  call  Mr  CardwelTs  a  compre- 
hensive scheme,  but  then  a  scheme 
may  be  a  great  deal  too  comprehen- 
sive for  safely.  The  abolition  of  pur- 
chase is  a  change  sufficiently  tiying 
to  the  service,  and  yet  along  with  it 
we  are  to  have  a  radical  alteration 
of  the  system  of  moving  and  quar- 
tering troops.  We  observe  tha^ 
though  no  thought  was  given  to 
the  discipline  of  the  army  in  the 
passage  of  the  Act,  the  comparative 
morality  of  the  soldier  has  been 
keenly  discussed.  It  is  a  highly 
edifying  subject,  and  might  be  set 
for  a  prize  essay,  to  exercise  the 
strong-minded  fair  who  give  so  much 
attention  to  subjects  of  the  kind. 
Opinions  for  or  against  the  soldier^s 
character  will  scarcely  be  affected 
by  the  investigation;  but  it  will 
be  well  to  have  a  philosophical 
verdict,  and  to  find  some  pabulum 
for  these  delicate  inquirers  now  that 
contagion  is  pretty  well  exhausted. 
For  our  own  part,  we  don't  mean  to 
take  a  side  in  the  controversy,  not 
deeming  the  solution  of  the  question 
to  be  practically  important  On 
grounds  quite  independent  of  moral- 
ity it  has  been  decided  that  we  must 
have  soldiers.  It  follows  that  they 
must  be  quartered  somewhere^  and 
whether  that  somewhere  mean  the 
new  centres,  or  the  old  barracks  in 
the  towns,  cannot  signify  much  to 
morals. 

The  PubUc  Health  Bill,  insuffi- 
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dent  as  it  is,  -was  worUi  enaoimg,  if 
only  as  a  lecognition  that  the  puUic 
health  must  henoeforih  be  a  caie  of 
Parliament.  Some  good  results  from 
it  irQ],  'without  doubt,  be  speedily 
realised,  and  in  time  we  shidl  get  a 
well-digested  sanitary  code.  This 
and  the  Mines  Acts  (which  latter 
were  certainly  much  called  for)  bring 
us  to  the  end  of  profitable  wotk  oi 
the  session.  Yet  some  of  the  nega- 
tions deserve  mention  as  having 
shown  a  right  feeling  in  Pariiament. 
Extreme  Eadicalism,  as  we  learn  from 
Mx  Baxter,  is  as  yet  somewhat  in 
advance  of  Mr  Gladstone's  convic- 
tions j  that  is,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  connsels  Ministers  to 
discountenance  it  for  the  present. 
Accordin^y  an  attack  on  leal  pro- 
perty was  summarily  disposed  of; 
an  insidious  attempt  to  undermine 
the  Established  Church  was  exposed 
and  baffled;  a  Dissenters'  plot  to 
stifle  education  altogether,  because 
the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  are 
by  far  its  most  energetic  promot- 
ers, found  no  encouragement  m  the 
House,  and  even  roused  the  protest 
of  some  more  conscientious  Dissent- 
as  out  of  doors ;  and  the  intrusiTe 
Burials  Bill,  after  living  through  a 
second  reading,  suddeidy  was  not, 
for  honourable  members  repented 
of  their  rashness  and  arranged  its 
accidental  death. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  broke  down 
in  an  attempt  at  Law  Eeform,  and, 
after  being  mercilessly  criticised  by 
Lord  Cairns,  assisted  in  the  immo- 
lation of  his  own  unlucky  bant- 
ling. An  Emancipation  Bill  to  open 
the  offices  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  to  Roman  Catholics  was 
also  overlaid  by  its  author.  Our  old 
acquaintance  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  had  rather  worse  luck  than 
usual.  And  Women's  Disabilities, 
championed  by  Mr  Jacob  Bright, 
were  most  unchivalrously  refused 
redress  by  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  omission  to  discuss  our  late 
naval  disasters  was  injurious.  The 
Megssra  scandal  (which  the '  Times  * 
in  its  account  of  theseadon  confoses 
with  the  stranding  of  the  Agincourt, 
saying  that  Mr  Goschen  ^'  afterwards 
visited  with  severe  censure  the  offi- 
cers whose  neglect  had  caused  the 
disaster")  received  scarcely  any  no- 
tice; and  "  the  officers  whose  neglect 
had  caused  the  disaster''  are  still, 
to  our  shame,  unvisited  by  any  cen- 
sure except  that  of  opinion,  which 
they  don't  care  for.  The  evil  of  post- 
poning an  expression  of  censure  is 
evident  £rom  tiie  obfascation  which 
has  come  over  the  'Times.'  No 
doubt,  Ministers  desire  that  the  re- 
collection of  the  public  should  be 
equally  indistinct.  So  we  will  just 
observe,  by  way  of  reminder,  that 
what  happened  to  the  Megeoira  was 
that  she,  after  being  known  to  be 
unseaworthy,  and  after  having  been, 
as  such,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  transports,  was  ordered  ftoxn. 
England  to  Australia — L  e.,  to  make 
her  way  first  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  thence  across  the  great 
Indian  Ocean  to  Kew  South  Wales 
— some  of  her  iron  plates  being  worn 
to  the  thinness  of  an  egg-shell.  She 
got  safely  to  the  Cape,  but,  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  Indian  Ocean, 
sprang  a  leak,  which  obliged  her  to 
make  for  the  island  of  St  Paul, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  run  her  on 
shore,  and  where,  after  by  great 
good  management  her  officers  and 
crew  and  great  part  of  her  stores 
had  been  landed,  she  went  to  pieces. 
The  officers  who  went  in  her  were 
sinned  against,  not  sinning,  and  de- 
served nothing  but  praise  for  their 
energy  and  foresight,  and  for  pre- 
venting greater  disiasters  than  actu- 
ally happened.  Those  who  really 
deserved  blame  have  yet  to  come  up 
for  judgment,  and  we  most  heartily 
wish  that  they  may  not  be  allowed 
to  escape. 

In  the  very  last  days  of  the  ses- 
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sion,  and  since  the  publication  of  details  of  the  judgment^  the  Insli 
OUT  last  number,  some  of  the  Irish  members  have  driven  us  to  examine 
members  had  the  audacity  to  resume  those  details ;  and  what  a  picture  do 
the  debate  on  the  Keogh  judgment,  we  there  find  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
and  to  make  another  desperate  atr-  lie  prelates  and  clergy !  Can  we  le- 
tempt  to  carry  the  war  into  the  spect  them  any  more,  after  reading 
enemy's  camp  by  inviting  Parlia-  those  details  %  Perhaps,  before  that 
inent  to  censure  the  learned  judge,  question  is  answered,  we  had  better 
Of  course  the  attempt  was  unsuc-  look  a  little  into  the  case  to  which 
cessful ;  but^  as  an  example  of  the  public  notice  was  so  pertinaciously 
blindness  of  Irish  tacticians,  it  has  drawn  by  the  Irish  members, 
been  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  Par-  The  broadest  fact  presented  to  us 
liament  and  of  the  country.  What-  by  the  evidence  is,  that  the  Boman 
ever  absence  of  good  taste  the  word-  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and 
ing  of  the  judgment  may  exhibit, —  a  portion  of  his  clergy  who  had 
and  we  admit  that  it  is  characterised  jurisdiction  within  the  county  Gal- 
by  a  want  of  good  taste, — ^the  temp-  way,  assumed  from  the  first,  as  if  it 
tation  to  expose  the  judge's  infirmity  were  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  rested 
of  style  should  never  have  betrayed  with  them  to  send  a  member  to  the 
the  Irish  orators  into  such  a  damag-  Imperial  Parliament  when,  lately, 
ing  course  as  that  of  forcing  public  a  seat  for  that  county  was  vacant 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  judg-  There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  he- 
ment  Grant  that  the  judge's  ram-  lieving  that  this  was  any  new  or 
bling,  flowery,  ambitious  compoei-  exceptional  assumption ;  onthecon- 
tion  may  thus  be  held  up  to  literary  trary,  everything  indicated  that  the 
reproach  or  ridicule,  is  that  a  suffi-  claim  virtually  to  elect,  and  the 
cient  inducement  for  calling  atten-  practice  of  virtually  electing  in  ac- 
tion on  this  side  of  St  George's  cordance  with  that  claim,  had  been 
Channel  to  the  infamous  practices  of  long  established  and  were  wdl 
priestcraft  which  the  judge's  para-  known.  Captain  Nolan's  proceed- 
graphs  have  brought  to  light  f  ing  when  he  first  became  a  candi- 
Surely,  if  common-sense  had  been  date  for  the  vacant  seat  was  to 
consulted,  its  dictates  would  have  address — whom ?  the  electors ?  'So\ 
recommended  leaving  the  English  we  shall  see  directly  what  p^  ^® 
and  Scotch  peoples  informed  of  electors  had  to  play  in  sending  to 
only  the  outlines  of  this  damaging  Parliament  a  knight  of  the  shiie . 
business  as  they  have  been  sketched  Captain  Nolan  did  not  waste  any 
by  a  thousand  pens  in  the  news-  word  on  the  electors ;  he  applied  to 
papers ;  then,  perhaps,  we,  on  this  the  person  who  had,  or  flattered 
island,  might  have  remained  under  himself  that  he  had,  the  seat  in  his 
the  delusion  that  the  bishops  and  gift ;  he  applied  to  the  Archbishop 
clergy  who  had  violated  the  law  in  of  TuauL  For  reasons,  some  re« 
the  county  Gal  way  were  persons  of  and  some  pretended,  and  of  whi^ 
such  character  and  respectability  as  we  shall  have  more  to  say  anon*  the 
we  habitually  ascribe  to  bishops  and  Archbishop  accepted  Captain  ^^^ 
deigymen ;  then  we  might  have  and  immediately  set  in  motion  the 
still  retained  some  reverence  and  re-  machinery  necessary  for  securing  his 
spect  for  the  churchmen  whose  zeal  formal  election.  This  machine 
had  led  them  to  commit  themselves,  was  a  purely  clerical  organisation, 
notwithstanding  that  we  should  Although  it  had  been  known  during 
have  condemned  their  transgression  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  1871 
of  the  law.     But  by  carping  at  the 


nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  lo<  a 
that  an  election  was  impending)  ^^ 
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although  the  cleigj  were  in  motion 
early  in  August  of  that  year,  and 
the  Archbishop  had  been  pledged 
some  time  before  that,  it  is  the  fact 
that  up  to  the  middle  of  December 
no  lay  elector  had  been  asked  for 
his  vote  or  consulted  on  the  subject 
of  the  election.  The  words  of  the 
judgment  are,  "  Up  to  this  time  [1 3th 
December]  not  a  single  lay  free- 
holder, frieze-coated  or  broadclothedy 
was  considted.  .  .  .  The  lay  ele- 
ment, I  say,  is  as  completely  out  of 
this  case  on  the  16th  Koyember  as 
if  it  did  not  exist."  The  Archbishop 
by  bargain  assigned  the  seat  to  Cap- 
tain Nolan  in  the  summer:  meet- 
ings of  the  clergy  were  then  at 
different  times  held  in  order  that 
every  bishop  and  priest,  whose 
interest  and  co-operation  were  r&. 
quired,  might  be  unmistakably  com- 
mitted to  do  the  will  of  the  Arch- 
bishop; and,  when  all  the  clergy 
was  instructed,  the  seat  was  con- 
sidered to  be  as  much  Captain 
Nolan's  as  anything  of  the  future 
could  be.  That  was  Captain  Nolan's 
belief ;  *  that  was  the  belief  of  the 
Archbishop,  bishops,  and  clergy; 
and  that  was  the  truth  ad  far  as  the 
first  return  was  concerned.  The 
Archbishop  conferred  the  seat ;  his 
clergy  were  required  to  make  good 
his  appointment:  and  as  for  the 
laity — the  electors — well,  we  will 


anticipate  a  little  and  say  what  the 
part  of  the  electors  who  supported 
Captain  Nolan  was  in  this  election; 
they  ''  were  the  mindless,  brainless, 
coward  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
ecclesiastical  despotism."  (Judg- 
ment, p.  50.) 

Now,  we  say  nothing,  so  far,  of 
the  means  by  which  the  Archbishop 
and  clergy  made  good  their  promise 
of  the  seat  to  Captain  Nolan.  We 
say  nothing  as  to  whether  the  con- 
duct of  the  clerical  body,  or  of  in- 
dividuals, was  legal,  honourable,  or 
becoming :  we  merely  note  the  fact 
that  an  archbishop,  and  a  portion  of 
his  bishops  and  clergy,  took  into 
their  own  hands  a  Parliamentary 
election;  and  that,  from  the  business- 
like way  in  which  they  managed  it, 
and  from  the  incidents  of  the  elec- 
tion as  described  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  judge,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  they  have  habitually 
controlled  and  managed  elections 
previous  to  this.  And  we  ask  whe- 
ther this  is  a  function  which  per- 
tains to  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
God ;  what  would  be  thought  and 
said  of  Protestant  prelates  and  cler- 
gymen who  should  devote  them- 
selves to  such  work;  and  whether 
the  body  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
electors  knew  before  this  (indi- 
viduals, of  course,  knew  it)  whose 
delegates  and  mouthpieces  they  have 


•  *'Mr  Sebastian  Nolan,  .  .  .  iwrho  declared  early  in  November  (on  the  4th,  or 
perhaps  the  6th,  hnt  certainly  early  in  November),  to  Mr  Peter  Blake,  of  Cmmlin,  a 
magistrate  of  this  county,  and  a  rrotestant  gentleman,  that  'his  brother's  election 
was  now  perfectly  safe^  as  Dr  Dfiggan  had  been  appointed  JBishcp  of  Clonfert,  a  distrid 
of  which  they  were  not  very  ture  More : '  that  his  brother  now  had  all  the  game  in  his 
own  hands.  Let  the  castles  do  what  they  like  !  we  have  got  the  bishops  !  He  used 
those  very  words  :  '  That  hie  brother  now  had  aU  the  bishope;  that  Dr  H'Hale  would 
propose  him  ;  that  he  had  two  of  the  best  agents  in  every  parish,  the  parish  priest 
and  his  curate  ;  that  the  bishops  and  priests '  (mind  this  is  the  language  that  Mr 
Blake  has  laid  to  the  door  of  Mr  Sebastian  Nolan)  '  would  sneak  a  few  Sundays  before 
the  election  to  their  flocks,  and  that  the  people  would  all  vote  whatever  way  the 
bishops  and  priests  told  them.  That  they  would  have  mobs  here  and  mobs  there,  and 
that  tt  would  be  hard  to  work  against  that ;  and,  finally,  that  by  those  means  his 
brother  was  certain  of  one  thousand  majority.'  If  I  wanted  anything^  on  the  face  of 
the  hying  earth  to  satisfy  me  upon  the  subiect  of  this  inquiry,  its  birth,  its  youth, 
its  manhood,  its  maturity,  its  decrepitude,  it  is  furnished  to  me  by  that  conversation 
of  Mr  Sebastian  Nolan,  on  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  evidence  of  Mr  Peter 
Blake." — Mr  Justice  Keogh's  judgment  (Parliamentary  Paper),  p.  11. 
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l)een  who  have  sat  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  nndei  coloni  of  being 
the  lepiesentativea  of  many  Irish 
counties  and  towns  1 

But  the  fact  of  clergymen  haying 
conspired  to  usurp  the  rights  of  elec- 
tors^ and  occupied  themselyes  with 
the  miserable  practices  of  electioneer- 
ing, though  a  sufficiently  disgraceful 
tact,  is  made  to  take  but  a  second- 
ary place  when  we  come  to  view  the 
means  to  which  these  clergymen 
resorted  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  object  That  object  could  be 
accomplished  only  through  the  votes 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors,  and  to 
compel  those  votes  the  priesthood 
did  not  scruple  to  use  intimidation  of 
a  most  revolting  and  infeunous  kind. 
It  is  a  doctrine  of  their  Church  that 
they  possess  the  means  of  exclud- 
ing the  souls  of  men  from  happiness 
hereafter;  and,  by  threatening  to 
exercise  this  power,  andin  some  cases 
by  using  the  visible  means  which 
according  to  their  teaching  give 
eflFect  to  the  power — *.&,  by  with- 
holding the  sacraments  and  offices 
of  their  Church — ^they  are  enabled 
to  coerce  the  people,  or  if  any  should 
be  bold  enough  to  resist  the  spiritual 
dictation,  then  to  pursue  them  with 
temporal  penalties  to  be  inflicted  by 
their  feUow-men.  This  power  they 
freely  used  to  cany  the  county  Gal- 
way  election.  They  let  it  be  known 
that  any  man  votings  except  accord- 
ing to  tiie  will  of  the  priests,  would 
imperil  his  salvation ;  and  they  also 
denounced  from  the  altar,  as  objects 
of  temporal  vengeance,  those  who 
should  dare  to  support  any  but  the 
priest-chosen  candidate — ^in  some  in- 
stances denouncing  men  by  name. 
Moreoveri  it  came  out  in  one  in- 
stance that  a  priest  regarded  the 
confessional  as  a  convenient  means 
of  discovering  how  electors  used 
theii  votes,  in  order  that  punishment 
might  follow  every  vote  unauthor- 
ised by  the  clergy.  Hie  evidence 
teems  with  instances  of  this  atro- 


cious pressure ;  it  is  imposaiUd  to 
enimieiate  them  here,  hxi  some  &w 
of  them  may  be  given  as  examples. 
The  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  on  the 
first  Sunday  after  his  consecration, 
preached  a  sermon  in  Ballinasloe  on 
this  election;  and  it  is  sworn tliat 
in  the  sermon  'Hhe  Bishop  stated 
that  ^anathema*  would  be  hnrled 
against  all  who  would  not  do  as  lifi 
and  the  clergy  said."  And  it  ap* 
pears  that  a  voter  who  had  dared 
to  support  Captain  Trench  was  im- 
mediately removed  from  the  choirs 
and  his  little  children  were  turned 
out  of  the  convent  at  Ballinasloe. 
To  one  congregation  the  priest  ib 
charged  by  three  witnesses  witt 
having  said,  "If  the  agente  d 
Trench  come  among  you,  hunt  them 
from  you  like  devils.  Better  for  those 
whohavehorsesthatthehorsesshodd 

have  their  legs  cut  from  under  them 
than  that  they  should  hire  them  to 
Trench.^'  He  would  "  brand  ftem 
as  traitors  for  ten  generations  n 
they  did  anything  for  Trench."  He 
said  that  "  one  who  was  hiring  cars 
for  Captain  Trendi  has  the  impe^ 
tinence  to  talk  of  the  GosP®^'^® 
which  the  judge  remarks,  "  What 
was  the  impertinence  1  That  this 
poor  fellow  knew  a  great  d^ 
better  than  any  of  his  priesthood 
that  the  altar  of  God  was  not 
the  place  for  unseemly  exhibitionj 
of  this  kind,  but  that  its  true  work 
was  the  explanation  of  the  Cw 
pel"  Another  priest  is  charged 
with  having  said  that  "  any  one  who 
would  vote  for  Trench  would  go 
down  to  their  graves  with  the  b»n^ 
of  Cain  on  them  and  their  chil^ 
after  them;"  and  with  having  cu2»^ 
in  Irish  a  lady  by  name.  A  p^^ 
at  the  altar  said,  « Any  one  ^ho 
voted  for  Captain  Trench  it  wouia 
be  remembei^  to  him — ^I  ^yJJ 
membered  to  him  I "  and  hestaffi^ 
his  foot;  and  another  priest  ^^ 
that  "any  voter  would  have  w 
account  in  the  other  world."   ^ 
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Ballygar  the  dergpaan  is  proved  to 
Lave  said  of  any  who  should  vote 
for  Trench,  ''that  he  wonld  point 
his  finger  at  him  to  be  a  black  sheep 
amongst  the  flock;  and  he  told 
them  all  to  come  ronnd  and  put 
down  their  names  in  the  vest^." 
Two  of  Lord  Grough's  tenants  stated 
that  their  priest  would  not  give 
them  absolution  or  the  rites  of  the 
Church  unless  they  voted  for  Cap- 
tain Nolan.  Captain  Kolan  (said 
one  of  the  clerical  agents)  was  the 
choice  of  the  bishop  and  priests, 
and  any  one  who  did  not  rote  for 
him  would  be  a  renegade.  An  ''  in- 
sane disgrace  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic religion,"  as  the  judge  called 
him,  "  said  they  would  use  the  con- 
fessional "  (which  it  is  the  first  cardi- 
nal doctrine  of  a  Eoman  Catholic's 
faith  to  believe  to  be  as  closed 
to  the  exterior  air  as  ever  was  the 
inner  temple  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
or  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem)  "  under  the  ballot,  if 
they  required  it!"  and  the  same 
"  insane  disgrace  "  said  from  the 
altar  in  his  vestments  before  the 
last  Gospel,  ''That  all  his  parish- 
ioners, freeholders,  were  bound  to 
vote  for  Captain  Nolan,  as  it  was  a 
matter  of  rdigion ;  and  that  even  if 
they  had  previously  promised  their 
landlords,  they  were  bound  to  break 
their  promise  and  vote  with  him." 
On  which  the  judge  remarks  that 
the  ^Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  same  election,  had  said 
that  it  was  the  first  principle  of  ethi- 
cal morals  to  keep  a  promise,  and 
asks  if  there  is  to  be  one  moral  law 
for  an  archbishop  and  another  moral 
law  for  the  county  of  Qalway.  A 
priest  figures  as  saying  "  that  any 
other  person,  except  Lord  Clan- 
cart/s  own  tenants,  who  voted  for 
Captain  Trench,  he  would  not  say 
mass  for  in  his  house  during  his 
life."  "  Our  renegade  Catholics 
will  be  excoriated,"  says  another 
j>iUar  of  the  Church;   and,  says 


another  pillar,  "  Captain  Nolan  was 
the  choice  and  wish  of  the  bishops 
and  priests;  no  good  Catholic  would 
vote  for  Captain  Trench,  and  those 
who  did  so  were  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing,  and  should  not  be  recog- 
nised by  their  fellow  -  Catholics." 
Then  there  is  the  oft-cited  saying  of 
the  priest,  that  Sir  Thomas  Burke 
had  "  sounded  his  death-knelL"  It 
is  unnecessary  as  it  is  revolting  to 
quote  more  of  these  dreadful  pro- 
fanations; but  we  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  whole  body 
of  churchmen  appear  to  have  quite 
given  themselves  up  to  the  business 
of  this  election,  and  that  the  very 
standing  ordinances  for  the  x)erform- 
ance  of  divine  service  were  violated 
or  made  to  give  way  in  order  that 
there  might  be  full  opportunity  for 
intimidating  the  electors ;  also  that 
the  clergy  in  the  town  of  Tuam 
marched  with  their  followers  to  the 
poll  under  banners  emblazoned  with 
mitres,  and  stamped  with  the  mot- 
toes, "Galway  and  God,"  '*  Nolan 
and  Gk)d."  Of  course  we  cannot 
trace  the  consequences,  as  regarded 
the  voting,  of  all  this  intimidation, 
because  it  operated  chiefly  on-  reli- 
gious terrors;  but  even  the  tem- 
poral dangers  which  it  aroused  were 
not  trifling,  as  an  instance  or  two 
may  serve  to  show.  Lord  Delvin, 
the  son  of  Lord  Westmeath,  had 
to  absent  himself  from  chapel, 
and  was  afraid  to  allow  his  little 
children  outside  his  demesne.  Mr 
Sebastian  Nolan  said,  "  There  will 
be  mobs  here  and  mobs  there ;  they 
will  come  from  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  the  gentry  will  be 
afraid  to  go  outside  their  demesnes." 
A  voter  said  that  he  would  be 
started  like  a  hare  from  the  chapel 
door.  Sir  Arthur  Guinness  and  his 
tenants,  in  fighting  their  way  to  the 
poll,  "had  literally  to  renew  the 
dangers  of  the  Khyber  Pass."  Sir 
Arthur  was  himself  severely  cut  in 
the  head,  and  several  of  his  men 
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■were  badly  wounded.  Their  ciy 
was,  "Master,  we  will  be  mur- 
dered." !Mj  Seward,  a  county 
gentleman,  had  been  so  foully  used, 
that  he  resolved  to  sell  his  property 
and  quit  the  country.  Two  magis- 
trates are  literally  placed  in  peril  of 
their  lives  at  Kinvarra,  the  mob 
shouting,  "Come  out  here,  you 
dogs ;  we  will  have  your  life!"  The 
magistrates  were  both  Eoman  Cath- 
olics, and  the  mob  were  primed  with 
drink,  by  order  of  the  parish  priest. 
A  Catholic  gentleman  says,  "  I  was 
started  like  a  hare,  and  I  got,  with 
the  peril  of  my  life,  through  the 
streets  of  Tuam."  A  reverend  gen- 
tleman swore  that  he  thought  the 
summons-server  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand to  dare  to  come  to  serve  a  priest 
with  a  process  of  court.  A  Catholic ' 
gentleman,  a  witness,  declares  that 
"he  never  saw  such  excitement; 
the  farmers  were  terribly  affected,  as 
well  they  might  be,  by  the  resolu- 
tions at  the  meetings."  One  of  this 
gentleman's  tenants  wrote  to  him — 
"  Mercy  I  know  I  will  have  from 
you,  but  there  is  no  mercy  else- 
where." And  another  tenant  said 
that  he  would  do  much  for  his  old 
firiend  and  landlord,  but  he  could 
not  go  against  the  mob  and  the 
priest.  A  man  and  his  wife  were 
refused  confession  because  the  man 
would  not  promise  to  vote  for  Nolan. 
And  so  the  infernal  persecution 
went  on;  so  that  the  judge,  after 
hearing  and  sifting  the  evidence, 
was  led  to  say: — 

"  All  this  establishes  to  my  mind 
the  foregone  conclusion  on  the  part 
of  the  Archbishop,  his  suf&agan 
bishops,  and  the  greater  portion,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  parish  priests 
and  curates  who  have  been  named 
in  evidence,  to  strain  every  point,  to 
move  every  engine,  to  use  every  in- 
fluence, to  dispense  with  every  one 
of  those  ordinances  of  the  Church, 
to  accomplish  their  object.  That 
object  I  solemnly  believe  to  have 


been,  whether  so  intended  or  not, 
the  overthrow  of  all  free  will  and 
civil  liberty  in  this  portion  of  lie- 
land." 

In  another  place  the  judge,  speak- 
ing of  the  case  in  general,  cdls  it 
''the  most  astounding  attempt  at 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  which  the 
whole  history  of  priestly  intolerance 
presents." 

We  see,  then,  to  what  puiposes 
the  CathoHc  Church  in  Irdand  de- 
votes itself,  and  we  see  the  means 
by  which  it  strives  to  attain  them. 
But  shocking  as  are  these  ends  and 
means,  we  have  looked  at  the  con- 
spirators and  agents  as  an  organised 
body  only,  collectively  responsible 
for  the  enormities  that  have  been 
brought  to  light.  The  judgment, 
however,  shows  us  more  than  this. 
It  reveals  not  only  the  practices  of 
the  Church,  but  it  gives  an  .insight 
into  the  characters  of  some  of  the 
individuals  of  whom  the  priesthood 
of  that  Church  is  composed,  calcu- 
lated, we  think,  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  ITorth  and  South 
Britons.  The  maxim  that  where 
the  fruit  is  corrupt  the  tree  must 
be  corrupt,  seems  to  be  powerfully 
exemplified  in  the  Galway  election. 
The  work  of  the  Church  is  done  hy 
persons  in  every  way  qualified  to 
do  it.  Let  us  see  if  such  be  not 
the  case. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Arch- 
bishop^ after  he  had  determined  to 
bestow  the  seat  upon  Captain  Kolan, 
was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  'Fre®^ 
man's  Journal'  announcing  the 
choice  which  he  had  made.  That 
letter  contains  the  following  V^ 
sage :  "  Captain  Nolm  has  earned 
fresh  claims  to  tiie  support  of  ^ 
tenant  class,  and,  as  it  seems,  to  w 
enmity  of  the  landlords,  by  his  nohle 
conduct  in  atoning,  by  laiige  pecuni- 
ary sacrifices,  for  some  acts  of  lai^^* 
lord  severity  inflicted  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, which  might  be  traced^ 
as  often  happens,  to  Sie  cupidity  ox 
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evil  counsellors  lather  than  his 
own."  This  statement  coming  from 
such  a  quarter  we  may  assume  to 
have  been  received  as  very  high 
testimony  in  favour  of  Captain 
Kolan.  It  no  doubt  helped  to 
make  the  Archbishop's  commands 
palatable  to  the  electors ;  and  had 
there  been  no  petition  it  might 
have  remained  to  this  day  a 
memorial  of  the  great  desert  of 
him  on  whom  had  fallen  the 
choice  of  the  free  and  independent 
electors  of  the  county  Galway. 
But  unfortunately  there  is  an  in- 
quiry before  ISIr  Justice  Keogh,  who 
feels  it  his  duty  to  announce  that 
not  one  single  sixpence  has  been 
proved  to  have  been  paid  or  sacrificed 
by  the  gallant  Captain;  and  that 
there  is  not  one  particle  of  founda- 
tion for  the  passage  which  attributes 
the  conduct  of  Captain  Nolan  to  the 
cupidity  of  interested  counsellors. 
The  Parliamentary  style  of  charac- 
terising this  conduct  would  be  to 
say  that  the  Archbishop  was  greatly 
mistaken ;  just  as  we  mighty  in  Par- 
liamentary phrase,  say  of  another 
personage,  not  an  archbishop;  that 
he  was  mistaken  from  the  beginning 
or  that  he  is  a  mistake,  and  the 
father  of  it.  But  we  don't  care  for 
Parliamentary  glosses  in  so  grave  a 
matter  as  this ;  and  if  we  may  not 
use  plain  English  on  the  occasion, 
will  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  apply 
the  right  term  to  this  mistake  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

The  judge  had  occasion  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert 
regarding  the  Canons  of  the  Council 
of  Trent;  whereupon  the  Bishop 
informed  him  that  he  had  been 
employed  in  missionary  labours,  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  Canons. 
"  He  left  the  impression  upon  my 
mind,"  says  the  judge,  "that  if 
ever  he  knew  anything  of  those 
Canons  he  had  entirely  forgotten 
them."  Clearly  this  excellent 
Bishop  possesses,  as  was  shown  at 


the  inquiry,  qualifications  which 
are  far  more  useful  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Canons.  Then  there  is 
a  priest  named  Conway,  of  whom 
the  judge  is  obliged  to  say  that  he 
is  splendide  mendax,  and  whom  he 
accuses  of  having  "  poured  a  flood 
of  abuse  too  filthy  to  be  repeated." 
The  following  passage  refers  to 
Father  Loftus,  whom  the  judge 
called  "a  wretch  :"— "  What  must 
I  think  of  Mr  Loftus  after  that? 
First,  for  his  having  dared  to  intro- 
duce the  subject  as  he  did;  and 
afterwards,  as  a  minister  of  religion, 
having  sworn  in  this  court  of 
justice,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  he  never  used  a  word  of  the 
kind.  Mr  Hunt  ...  is  called 
by  Mr  Loftus  as  a  ^'itness  to  vamp 
up,  as  I  say,  tJie  debauched  evidence 
of  that  dreadful  priest.  There  is 
nearly  every  word  proved  out  of 
his  own  mouth  and  the  mouths  of 
his  own  witnesses  !"  But  Mr  Loftus 
is  not  without  worthy  eonfrbres  who 
keep  him  in  countenance.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  reverend  Mr  Staunton, 
of  whom  it  was  said,  that  "  he  ad- 
mits that  he  told  Pat  Kinneen  that 
*  there  were  two  ways  of  telling  the 
truth.'  "When  he  came  on  this 
table  to  answer  on  his  oath,  the 
spectacle  was  awful  and  disgusting, 
and  I  believe  there  were  people  in 
this  court  of  high  position  and  great 
authority  who  screened  their  very 
faces  not  to  see  the  man  while  he 
was  making  such  an  exhibition  of 
himself.  He  admits  that  he  sug- 
gested to  Kinneen  to  'polish'  his 
evidence  for  Mr  Concannon;  by 
which  he  said  he  meant  that  'a 
man  could  either  add  to  or  diminish 
what  was  the  real  fact.' " 

Having  thus  taken  a  short  sur- 
vey of  the  kind  of  work  on  which, 
in  Ireland,  a  Eoman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop, with  his  bishops  and  priests, 
think  proper  to  employ  themselves, 
of  the  means  by  whiph  they  work, 
and  of  the  individual  characters  of 
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some  of  the  workers,  we  need  no  of  course  was, — ^*TSo,  we  are  not 
longer  fear  that  any  of  onr  readers  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  the  priests ; 
will  judge  of  the  priesthood  of  the  it  is  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  people 
electioneezing  religion  hy  the  clergy  in  Ireland  that  we  are  doing  it" 
with  whom  he  himself  is  familiar.  The  Catholic  people !  The  Galway 
There  will  no  longer  be  snch  con-  inquiry  shows  ns  what  the  Catholic 
fusion  of  ideas,  nor  any  desire  but  people  are — ^poor  wretches,  whose 
that  the  clergy  who  have  committed  souls  and  bodies  are  in  thraldom  to 
themselves  as  demonstrated  in  the  the  priests.  Sorely,  after  what  we 
evidence  and  judgment  should  ob-  have  just  learned,  it  is  idle  to  snp- 
tain  their  reward  at  the  hands  of  pose  that  we  can  get  at  the  hearts  or 
the  law.  the  reason,  or  influence  the  actions, 
But  there  is  another  matter  of  of  the  Irish  people  where  they  are 
which  we  hope  that  men  will  be  led  Papists.  No :  the  priest  is  the'people; 
by  this  trial  and  judgment  to  think,  and  the  vaunted  Irish  Acts  of  Mr 
!Mr  Gladstone  pulled  down  the  Irish  Glad3tone'8  Government  have  simply 
branch  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  been  sops  to  these  priests.  We  are 
gratify  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy,  overcome  with  a  holy  horror  when 
He  could  not  have  done  so  if  the  sometimes  an  official  in  our  colonies 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  had  and  dependencies,  to  propitiate  the 
not  assisted  him.  What  do  they  natives,  pays  some  harmless  compli- 
think  of  their  work  after  informing  ment  to  their  religion ;  but  what 
themselves  of  what  came  out  on  the  Pagan  medicine-men,  or  fetish-folk, 
Galway  petition!  Are  the  priests  or  magicians,  can  be  more  ahomin- 
who  figure  in  that  case  persons  able,  or  act  more  in  opposition  to 
whom  any  right-minded  man  would  Christianity,  than  this  base,  shame- 
desire  to  indulge!  Some  thirty  less  clergybefore  whom  our  Ministers 
years  since  the  virtuous  indignation  and  our  Parliament  have  been  bow- 
of  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell  was  ing  themselves,  and  grovelling  in 
set  boiling  by  the  application  of  the  utter  abasement !  Although  the 
expression  "  surpliced  ruffians "  to  Ministers  knew  what  they  weie 
the  Irish  Catholic  priests.  We  do  doing,  the  people  did  not.  It  is  for 
not  knowwhether the priestsof  those  the  people,  now  that  they  are  m- 
days  closely  resembled  the  priests  formed,  to  vindicate  their  own  dig- 
of  to-day  or  not,  but  the  language  of  nity  and  consistency.  They  hare 
those  days  is  certainly  suggested  by  no  right  to  be  horrified  by  Momho 
a  perusal  of  the  evidence  taken  be-  Jumbo  as  long  as  they  sacrifice  ^ 
fore  Mr  Justice  Keogh  at  Galway.  Archbishop  M*Hale  and  his  cursmg 
The  verdict  as  to  what  the  Galway  priesta  The  next  time  a  statesm^ 
priests  deserve  must  be  unanimous  in  want  of  office  begins  to  mouft 
and  universal :  the  mere  idea  of  about  justice  to  Ireland,  let  us  lo«t 
tolerating  such  a  disgrace  to  religion  back  to  the  Galway  election  ^ 
and  civilisation  is  revolting.  And  1872.  It  is  just  possible  that  thia 
yet,  let  us  think  what  we  were  doing  fbss  which  the  priests  through  their 
only  a  year  or  two  since.  We  were  mouthpieces  have  been  making  ui 
weakening  and  mutilating  our  own  the  House  of  Commons,  may  have 
Protestant  Church,  and  disestablish-  been  made  to  the  overthrow  oi 
ing  and  disendowing  our  own  clergy,  themselves  and  their  unholy  powtf • 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  Until  some  investigation  ^^' 
and  propitiating  such  people  as  Arch-  denlystarties  us  by  bringing  t^ 
bishop  M'Hale  and  his  priests.  The  machinations  to  light,  we  are  1^ 
plausible  argument  for  the  sacxifioe  ignorant  of  the  point  of  axrop^ 
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to  which,  by  favour  of  a  servile  Gov- 
emmenti  and  by  terrorism  exerted 
light  and  left^  the  priests  have 
advanced  their  pretcoisions.  If 
there  be  any  body  of  men  superior 
to  tnickling  to  Eomish  influence^ 
or  unlikely  knowingly  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  bullied  or  dictated 
tOy  it  is  the  I^ational  Education 
Commission  of  Ireland.  Including, 
as  it  does,  some  of  the  most  in- 
dependent and  most  highly  educated 
men  in  the  land,  we  cannot  sus- 
pect for  a  moment  that  it  would 
ever  be  consciously  guilty  of  an  act 
of  subservience.  But  we  know  that 
Governments,  imperial  as  well  as 
local,  have  not  hesitated  to  cringe 
to  the  encroaching  power  of  Home, 
which,  using  shrewdly  the  devo- 
tion of  its  parasites,  so  extends 
its  influence  that  men  and  institu- 
tions are  circumvented  silently  and 
secretly — sucked  into  a  whirlpool 
in  which  they  do  not  know  them- 
selves to  be  engulfed,  because 
everybody  and  everything  else  re- 
volves with  them — and  made  by 
custom  and  iteration  to  bow  to  a 
policy  which,  if  it  were  to  pre- 
sent itself  openly,  they  would 
despise  and  defy.  When  tiie 
O'Keefo  case  was  brought  before 
Parliament,  it  must  have  astonished 
the  Education  Commissioneis  as 
much  as  it  did  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  find  how  quietly  the  for- 
mer body  had  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  acting  under  the  orders  of  Home. 
A  parish  priest,  who  was  also  a 
manager  of  five  national  schools, 
was  suspended  by  Cardinal  Cullen 
firom  the  exercise  of  his  ecclesias- 
tical functions,  but  appealed  to  a 
court  of  law  against  the  suspension. 
As  soon  as  the  decree  of  suspension 
had  been  issued,  the  Bomish  Bishop 
of  Ossory  requested  the  Education 
Commissioners  to  remove  the  priest 
(Mr  O'Keefe)  from  the  management 
of  the  five  schools;  and  this  the 
Commissioners  did  without  hearing 


O'Keefe,  or  waiting  to  know  how 
the  law  court  would  regard  his  case. 
When  brought  to  a  sense  of  what 
they  had  done,  the  Commissioners 
could  only  make  such  an  excuse  as 
was  discreditable  to  themselves,  and 
showed  to  what  a  habit  of  submis- 
sion they  had  descended.  They 
said  that  they  had  punished  Mr 
O'Keefe  unhecuxl,  at  the  call  of  the 
Bishop,  because  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  acting  in  all  matters 
afifecting  the  status  of  clerical  mana- 
gers through  the  recognised  heads 
of  the  denominations  to  which  they 
belonged.  Accordingly,  when  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors  desire  «to 
trounce  Father  O'Keefe  (who  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  his  conduct 
in  regard  to  school  management  in 
the  slightest  degree  impugned),  they 
not  only  take  away  his  benefice,  but 
deprive  him  of  his  school  manage- 
ment too,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Commissioners,  who  dlow  them- 
selves tamely  to  be  made  the  tools 
of  Eomish  tyranny.  As  soon  as 
the  attention  of  Parliament  is  called 
to  this  injustice,  everybody  perceives 
that  it  is  an  injustice,  and  the  Mai^ 
quis  of  Hartington  thinks  that  the 
Commissioners  acted  too  hastily. 
Mr  Gladstone  is  very  eloquent  to 
show  that,  notwithstanding  their 
hasty  action,  it  would  be  unwise  to^ 
visit  the  Commissioners  with  cen- 
sure. We  admit  that  there  would 
have  been  no  good  done  by  censur- 
ing the  Commissioners,  who  seem 
merely  to  have  been  carried  away 
by  the  stream  that  sweeps  along 
everything  Irish,  and  to  have  had 
no  intention  of  acting  unfairly. 
The  censure  should  be  for  those  who 
have  sold  us  to  Eome,  who,  as  the 
price  of  the  votes  of  the  priests'  dele- 
gates, elected  as  we  have  seen;  make 
over  the  virtual  direction  of  Irish 
afibirs  great  and  small  to  this  arro- 
gant ChurcL  Every  exposure  of 
this  kind,  however,  is  very  threat- 
ening to  any  compact  which  may 
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exist  1)etween  the  contemptible  Min- 
istry and  the  wicked  priests.  A 
knowledge  on  this  side  the  Channel 
of  the  character  and  deeds  of  these 
priests  is  all  that  is  wanted  to  make 
the  bargain  innocuous  to  any  but 
the  parties  to  it.  The  enormities 
which  have  been  already  brought  to 
light  will,  let  us  hope,  lead  to  fur- 
ther inquiry  and  increased  watch- 
fulness. Every  firesh  transgression, 
after  being  of&cially  sifted,  shoidd 
be  submitted  to  the  special  notice 
of  the  public,  who,  once  awakened 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland, 
will  scarcely  allow  any  plotting.  It 
is  also  not  beyond  possibility  that 
the  true  character  of  Mr  Gladstone's 
Irish  policy  may,  through  these  im- 
pudent moves  of  priestcraft,  come  to 
be  generally  understood  and  resent- 
ed. The  retribution  which,  would 
follow  might  be  expected  to  be 
sharp,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
righteous.  The  Irish  Church  may 
yet  be  avenged  on  the  conspirators 
who  destroyed  her. 

It  would  have  been  very  incor- 
rect to  say  at  the  end  of  the  late 
tedious  session  that  anything  good, 
or  wholesomely  interesting,  had  been 
kept  until  now ;  yet  it  is  certainly 
true  that,  to  thelast,  Parliament  found 
plenty  of  matter  to  wrangle  over ; 
that  its  terminal  energy  seemed  al- 
most equal  to  its  initial  fire ;  and 
that  the  combatants  were  so  far 
£rom  being  satiated  with  strife,  that 
they  had  to  bo  torn  asunder,  as  it 
were,  by  the  usher  of  the  black  rod, 
although  the  subjects  of  debate  prov- 
ed the  pugnacity  to  be  morbid.  We 
have  already  noted  the  wild  anxiety 
of  the  priests'  representatives  to  ex- 
pose the  proceedings  of  their  clergy; 
and  we  must  now  refer  to  Mr  Ayr- 
ton's  amenities  as  another  stimulus, 
which,  like  brandy  poured  down  the 
throat  of  an  exhausted  patient,  caus- 
ed a  light  to  flicker  over  the  visage 
of  the  jaded  House  of  Commons, 
and  "  fired  its  glazing  eye."    Mr 


Ayrton  having,  according  to  tlie 
earlier  or  later  experience  of  most 
bullies,  caught  a  Tartar,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  a  debate  on  his  discomfitnro 
served  as  a  little  devilled  caviaie 
after  the  real  feast  was  over.  It 
is  evident,  from  the  tone  of  Mr 
Ayrton's  defence,  that  he  is  to 
this  hour  under  the  impression 
that  he  has  been  spitefully  and 
unreasonably  attacked,  and  that  a 
tremendous  fuss  has  been  made 
about  what  seems  to  him  a  mole-hill; 
while  his  memory  and  conscience 
tell  him  that  there  are,  quietlj 
mouldering  away  in  pigeon-holes, 
mountains  upon  mountains  which 
never  caused  a  moment's  trouble. 
If  everything  about  these  moun- 
tains was  so  regular  and  unassail- 
able that  they  could  not  be  called 
in  question,  d  fortiori  was  it  fac- 
tious and  obstructive  w)  worry  him 
about  the  molehilL  Mr  Ayrton's 
complaint  was  so  far  colourable  that 
the  records  not  only  of  his  but  of 
toy  Government  office  might  doubt- 
less be  made  to  show  fifty  times 
worse  treatment  than  ever  Br 
Hooker  had  to  put  up  with,  de- 
fiant injustice ;  indifference  to  piti- 
ful and  righteous  remonstrance;  m- 
sulting,  lacerating  language ;  scor^ 
f  ul  neglects, — these  and  a  hundred 
other  hardly  tolerable  wrongs  lia^e 
to  be  endured  more  commonly  than 
the  uninitiated  would  suppose  by 
poor  wretches  who  cannot  or  dare 
not  remonstrate,  and  whose  appeal 
would  probably  lead  to  ruin. 

"  The  inaolcnce  of  office  and  the  spntBS 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unwortaj 
takea," 

are  grievances  only  too  familiw  to 
hundreds  in  old  as  well  as  modei» 
times.  The  forms  of  courtesy  vhich 
were  maintained  in  old  times,  the 
"having  the  honour  to  he,"  ^^ 
which  Mr  Carlyle  was  so  sever®* 
did,  however,  take  some  of  its  edge 
from  the  cruelty  which,  according 
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to  the  cnrt  modem  form,  wounds 
more  barbarously.  Underlings  may 
now  assume  all  the  airs  of  the  autho- 
rities whom  they  represent;  while 
according  to  ancient  usage  they 
must  have  used  respectful  language, 
and  said  any  disagreeable  thing  that 
they  may  have  been  charged  to  say, 
only  as  the  mouthpieces  of  others. 
Whatever  the  form,  the  practice  is 
well  known.  Many  not  rude  by 
nature  have  been  tempted  to  follow 
it  sometimes,  and  naturally  brutal 
and  overbearing  men  have  habitually 
found  their  greatest  enjoyment  of 
power  in  the  opportunities  which  it 
afforded  them  of  being  insolent  with 
impunity.  These  savages  look  upon 
it  as  only  reasonable  and  in  the 
establish^  order  of  things  that  they 
should  follow  their  dispositions.  Mr 
Ayrton  evidently  feels  that  thekicker 
is  very  iU-used  if  the  kickee  ventures 
even  to  complain.  But  Mr  Ayrton, 
like  many  bullies,  is  unacquainted 
with  one  little  maxim,  by  attention 
to  which,  the  officials  to  whom  he 
points  as  his  exemplars  managed 
to  make  good  their  ferocity.  They 
"  knew  whom  they  kicked ; "  they 
took  care  to  bestow  their  attentions 
on  poor  devils  who  dared  not  turn ; 
they  did  not  fling  out  right  and  left, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  persons 
whom  they  distinguished.  They 
knew  that  kicking  is  the  abuse,  not 
the  privilege,  of  official  power ;  and 
they  had  the  sense  to  "govern 
themselves  accordingly,*'  and  to  be 
chary  of  their  toes  where  their  sub- 
ordinates were  men  who  could  com- 
mand a  hearing.  But  Mr  Ayrton, 
who  believes  that  all  in  his  depart- 
ment, great  or  small,  strong  or  weak, 
are  bound  to  submit  to  his  humours, 
is  impartial,  and  makes  no  distinc- 
tion. It  has  never  occurred  to  him 
that  it  is  wrong  to  kick  anybody, 
and  that  where  kicking  has  been 
submitted  to,  it  was  not  because  it 
was  right,  but  because  it  couldn't 
be  resented;  otherwise  he  would  have 


known  the  meaning  of  the  proverb, 
"  Hit  him  hard,  he  has  no  friends." 
In  his  stupidity  he  has  ventured  to 
insult  a  man  who  has  friends,  and 
pretty  influential  ones  too — a  man, 
indeed,  for  whom  the  British  nation 
is  pleased  to  stand  up,  who  has 
made  himself  a  name  quite  inde- 
pendently of  Mr  Ayrton.  Why 
should  this  make  any  difference? 
asks  the  upright  First  Commissioner 
of  Works ;  which  is  very  like  Sam 
Slick's  silly  question  when  he  had 
got  upon  British  soil,  Why  shouldn't 
I  wallop  my  own  nigger  ?  And  the 
answer  is,  that  walloping,  whether 
morally  or  physically,  is  not  allowed 
here;  and  although,  unhappily,  it 
is  practised  with  impunity  on  many 
who  cannot  defend  themselves,  it  is 
never  admissible.  Mr  Ayrton,  wo 
are  glad  to  find,  feels  no  personal 
animosity  towards  Dr  Hooker,  nei- 
ther had  he  the  least  intention  of 
hurting  his  feelings :  what  he  did 
or  said  was  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business,  just  as  a  cook  skins  eels, 
or  a  fisherman  crimps  a  cod.  And 
Dr  Hooker,  no  doubt,  was  goaded 
to  saying  of  Mr  Ayrton  things  which 
even  Mr  Ayrton  didn't  deserve ;  so' 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something 
will  be  withdrawn  on  both  sides. 
Dr  Hooker's  indiscretion  would 
have  made  !Mr  Ayrton  strong  but 
for  his  previous  reputation.  "An 
I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indiflfer- 
ency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active 
fellow  in  Europe,"  says  Sir  John 
Falstaff ;  "  an  I  had  but  a  character 
of  any  indifferency,"  Mr  Ayrton 
may  now  say,  "  I  might  have  got 
the  better  of  Dr  Hooker."  But  Mr 
Ayrton  has  made  himself  too  noto- 
rious. Nobody  for  a  moment  fancied 
that  he  could  bo  otherwise  than 
guilty;  and,  however  badly  Dr 
Hooker  may  have  committed  him- 
self, nobody  would  allow  his  indis- 
cretion to  be  a  set  -  off  against  the 
First  Commissioner's  barbarity.  Mr 
Bromley  Davenport's  remarks  on  the 
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occasion  will  give  an  idea  of  what  asauBtant  wboae  Bervices  it  is  desip- 

is  thoQgbt  in  Uie  House  of  Mr  Ayr-  able  to  retain  in  the  Cabinet     Mr 

ton's  manners.    After  saying  that  Guedalla  told  Mr  Gladstone  yery 

if  he  conld  beat  Mr  Ayrton  in  dis-  plainly  that  he  wonld  **  stand  no 

courteous  expressions  it  would  be  nonsense;"   but    gentlemen,   who 

like  pouring  water  upon  a  duck's  don't  use  threatening  language,  aio 

back  or  applying  a  lady's  riding*  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal 

whip  to  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  that  Mr  Guedalla  wouldn't  tolerate^ 

Mr  Davenport  went  on  to  say : —  and  Mr  Ayrton  is  just  the  peraon 

to   let  gentlemen  understand  the 

"  When  on  hon.  member  put  a  per-  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 
fectly  decorous  and  civil  question  to  a 

Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  had  a  right  V^"  "  ^™?  f^^<^^» 

to  expect  a  decent  answer,  and  not  a  ^^^»  having  been  praised  for  blnntnesa^ 

mere  concoction  of  words  so  framed  .     dothaflfect 

that  they  lUst  escaped  the  interference  ^  "^*^y  '""^         He'd^ri  flatbip  h^  f 

ofthechair,butcon8ti^tedattheBiun^  An  honest  mind  and^inrS\n^ 
tune  on  msult  to  the  House  and  to  the  speak  tmth 

Speaker.    (Hear,  hear.)    If ,  as  he  had  ^  ^^j  j^  tike  it,  so;   if  not»  he's 
reason  to  suppose,  the  right  hon.  gentle-  plain.  ** 

man  and  toe  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  a  yearly  wager  as  to  who        One  curious  little  episode  in  the 

should  make  the  most  discourteous  an-  Ayrton-Hooker  epic  is  so  highly 

swers  to  the  most  proper  and  orderly  flattering  to  the  conduct  of  public 

guestions,  he  con«atalated  the  right  business  by  Ministers  that  we  can- 

on.  gentleman,  who  had,  to  use  a  turf  not  omit  to  notice  it     An  assistant, 

SZXr;^Lf  V^finS^^l  it  seems,  was  wanted  for  the  Curator 

vise  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  «  Kew,  and,  the  Treasury  having 

it  would  be  to  cultivate  the  Royal  Parks  consented  to  allow  the  expense  of 

less  and  himself  more,  and  when  next  he  such  an  officer,  the  Civil  Service 


felt  disposed  to  be  funny  at  the  expense  Commissioners  were  desiied  to  ^ 

of  hon.  members,  to  a^  some  friend—  certain  by  competitive  examination 

inspect  his  jokes,  and  point  out  to  him  appou^tm^t,  and  to  report  accoid- 

the  line  of  demarcation  between  hu-  ^&J^      The  Commissioners  named 

mour  and  insolence."    (Hear,  hear.)  the  successful  candidate,   and    be 

was  appointed.  When  he  entered 
We  should  very  much  like  to  upon  his  duties  it  was  discovered, 
know  whether  any  member  of  Mr  and  he  himself  admitted,  that  he 
Gladstone's  Ministry  would  dare  to  did  not  possess  one  single  qualifica- 
behave  toward  Mr  Guedalla  or  his  tion  for  his  office.  His  unfitness 
friends  as  they  presume  to  behave  having  been  represented  to  the  de- 
to  gentlemen.  We  remember  how,  partment  of  works,  and  by  that  do- 
in  the  last  winter,  when  Mr  Glad-  partment  to  the  Civil  Service  Corn- 
stone  would  scarcely  vouchsafe  a  missioners,  the  latter  body  was 
reply  to  a  remonstrance  which  he  pleased  to  say  that  the  incapable 
had  received  from  the  Chief-Justice  assistant  must  be  kept  for  six 
of  England,  he  was  profuse  in  his  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
explanations  to  some  Kew  York  he  might  be  removed  if  found  to  be 
editor.  A  sort  of  Jack  Cade  doc-  still  incompetent :  but  to  pay  an 
trine  seems  to  be  diffusing  itself  utterly  useless  man  for  six  months 
through  Mr  Gladstone's  convictions,  was  more  than  the  Treasury  could 
that  gentlemen  ought  to  be  put  down,  venture  to  do,  and  so,  daring  greatly. 
And  hence  Mr  Ayrton  is  clearly  an  it  cancelled  the  appointment  forth- 
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with.  As  this  little  affair  glyes  a  but  their  misdoings  are  all  remem- 
bioad  hint  as  to  how  the  business  beied,  and  will  surely  be  again  consi- 
of  the  Ciyil  Service  Commission  is  dered  in  the  autumn.  Perhaps,  in- 
conducted  under  the  present  Min-  stead  of  making  war  on  landlords, 
istiy,  it  will  be  well  to  look  after  Mr  Gladstone  may  find  that  he  has 
that  Board  a  little,  and  to  scroti-  enough  to  do  in  defending  himself, 
nise  some  more  of  their  appoint-  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  tenant- 
ments.  farmers  will  be  soft  enough  to  fEdl 
Almost  before  the  doors  of  the  into  the  trap  that  may  be  laid  for 
Palace  of  Westminster  were  closed,  them,  neither  is  it  certain  that  land- 
an  alarm  began  to  spread  that  Mr  lords  are  so  helpless,  or  Parliament 
Gladstone,  taking  advantage  of  the  so  madly  destractive,  as  is  supposed, 
resolution  in  regard  to  local  rates  At  any  rate,  this  is  hardly  the  time 
carried  against  him  by  Sir  Massey  to  begin  talking  of  next  session ; 
Lopes,  is  going  to  make  such  a  re-  and  certainly  it  was  not  to  forecast 
adjushnent  of  the  burdens  on  land  the  legislation  of  1873,  but  to  point 
as  will  ruin  small  proprietors,  and,  out  tibie  poverty  of  that  of  1872, 
by  setting  landlords  and  tenants  at  that  we  began  this  present  writ- 
Tariance,  completely  crush  the  land-  ing.  The  months  just  passed  have 
ed  interest  out  of  Parliament.  That  proved  beyond  contradiction  the 
Mr  Gladstone  would  like  to  execute  weakness,  rashness,  and  incapacity 
vengeance  upon  the  landowners  we  of  the  present  Administration.  The 
have  no  doubt  at  all.  ''Ye  are  country,  no  doubt,  will  consider 
grand  jurors,  are  ye  1  PU  jure  ye,  i'  during  the  recess  the  deficiencies 
faith.''  But  we  have  not  yet  got  which  events  have  brought  to  such 
quite  to  admitting  that  everything  clear  Hght,  and  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
noxt  year  is  to  be  just  as  Mr  Glad-  prised  to  find  the  hardest  criticism 
stone  may  like.  He  was  so  weak  proceed  from  Liberal  mouths.  But 
throughout  last  session  that  his  con-  even  for  autumn  talking  the  time  is 
tinuance  in  office  from  week  to  week  too  early.  All  parties  have  run  to 
could  not  be  calculated  on  by  even  seek  fresh  air  and  a  renewal  of 
his  most  earnest  supporters,  and  he  strength.  Let  them  enjoy  the  holi- 
suxely  did  nothing  in  July  or  August  day  to  the  f  ulL  Perhaps,  when  the 
to  increase  his  strength.  Li  the  tide  shall  be  once  more  setting  to- 
huny  of  closing  business  after  there-  ward  Westminster,  we  may  have 
lief  came  from  Geneva,  nobody  had  something  to  say  concerning  the 
time  to  think  much  about  Ministers ;  prospect  of  1 87  3. 
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HORATIAN   LYKICS, — NO.  I. 

HORACE  IN  ENGLAND   IN  THE   NINETEENTH  CENTURY  TO 

ViECENAS  IN   ELTSIUM. 

ODE  I.   OF  BOOK  L 

Mjscenas,  my  most  dear  and  honoured  master. 

Descended  from  a  line  of  ancient  kings ; 
Mankind  ore  still  the  same — a  little  faster — 

In  love,  war,  drink,  and  trade,  and  other  things. 

Some  Britons  strive  to  win  the  Turfs  blue  ribbon, 
And  on  a  horse's  gallop  stake  their  all, — 

Fellows  who  never  read  or  heard  of  Gibbon, 
Kor  care  a  rap  for  Home's  Decline  and  FalL 

Some — candidates  for  a  most  rotten  borough — 
Bribe  the  unwashed  ones  for  their  greasy  votes ; 

On  their  home-farm  some  watch  the  ploughman's  furrow. 
Or  talk  of  bullocks  and  the  price  of  oats ; 

And  speak  with  vast  contempt  of  jute  and  cotton, 
And  everything  that  smacks  of  shop  or  trade ; 

Swear  that  in  England's  state  there's  something  rotten. 
And  prophesy  that  all  that's  bright  must  fada 

Lo  there !  the  enterprising  man  that  sent  your 
Cigars  and  coffee  from  the  Spanish  Main, 

Buined  and  cleaned  out  by  his  last  adventure, 
Bankrupt — ^but  whitewashed — ^tries  it  on  again.       ^ 

• 

Here's  one  who  loves  to  sip  his  pint  of  claret, 

His  legs  beneath  the  brown  mahogany ; 
Some  who've  but  gin  or  whisky  grin  and  bear  it. 

Or  drink  cold  water,  like  my  dog  and  I. 

One  joys  in  battle,  like  the  conquering  German, 
And  fights  for  empire  and  his  country's  right ; 

Another  preaches  a  triumphant  sermon 
In  praise  of  peace,  economy,  and  Bright. 

The  sportsman  loves  to  tread  the  purple  heather. 

Unmindful  of  his  nursery-haunted  wife ; 
Or  rides  to  hounds  and  swears  there's  nought  like  leather. 

Or  in  the  red-deer's  throttle  sticks  his  knife. 
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But  far  beyond  them  all  liigli  soars  the  poet ; 

He  ever  lives,  though  nations  rise  and  fall : 
I  thought  sd  once,  dear  patron,  now  I  know  it, — 

The  Poet  and  his  Friend  outlast  them  all, 

Our  fame  is  ever  bright,  there's  nought  can  rust  us 
While  this  old  world  swings  round  the  central  sun ; 

I  said  so  in  the  days  of  our  Augustus, 
I  swear  it  now  in  eighteen-seventy-one, 

Knapdale. 


Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibos 
0  et  presidimu  et  dulce  decus  meum, 
Sunt  quo8  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicum 
CoUegisse  juvat,  metaque  fervidis 
Evitata  rotis,  palmaque  nobilis. 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos, 
Huuc,  si  mobilium  turba  Quiritiura 
Certat  tergeminis  tollerc  honoribus  : 
Ilium,  si  proprio  condidit  horreo 
Quidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis. 
Gaudentem  patrios  findere  sarculo 
Agros,  Attalicis  condicionibus 
Nunqnam  dimoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria 
Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  mare. 
Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Africum 
Mercator  metnens,  otium  et  oppidi 
Landat  rura  sui ;  moz  reficit  rates 
Quassas,  indocilis  pauperiem  patL 
Est  qui  nee  veteris  pocula  Massici, 
Kec  partem  solido  demere  de  die 
Spemit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto 
Stratus,  nunc  ad  aqusB  lene  caput  sacrse. 
Multos  castra  juvant,  et  lituo  tub» 
Pennixtus  sonitus,  bellaque  matribus 
Betestata.     Manet  sub  Jove  frigido 
Venator,  tenerse  conjugis  immemor, 
Sea  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus 
Sen  rapit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagaa. 
Me  doctamm  hederss  prsemia  frontium 
Dis  miscent  superis ;  me  gelid um  nemus 
Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 
Secernunt  populo,  si  neque  tibias 
Euterpe  cohibet,  nee  Polyhymnia 
Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 
Quod  si  me  lyriciB  yatibus  inseres, 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 
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TO  8T  ANDREW. 

« 

ODB  III.   OF  BOOK  IV. 

That  man  upon  whose  natal  hoor^ 

Thy  beaming  eye  has  smiled, 
Inspiring  with  a  Golfer's  power, 

Dear  Saint,  thy  favoured  child, 

Ne'er  shall  the  Turfs  blue  ribbon  grace, 

Victorious  on  the  course, 
His  the  first  favourite  for  the  race. 

Or  his  the  winning  horse. 

'Tis  not  for  him,  a  Golfer  bom, 

The  warrior's  paean  rings ; 
Nor  his  the  laurel  rudely  torn 

Prom  the  brow  of  conquered  kings. 

But  the  sunlit  seas  that,  laughing,  lavo 

Bright  Eden's  *  sandy  shore. 
Shall  whisper  his  name  in  each  rippling  wave 

Till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

And  the  deep  green  seas,  with  their  bUlowy  dash 

And  their  stem  triumphant  roar, 
Shall  bellow  his  name,  as  they  thundering  crash 

On  old  St  Andrews'  shore — 

In  Royal  Ancient  t  records  placed 

Amidst  the  sons  of  fame, 
.  "With  never-ending  medals  graced. 
Great  master  of  The  Game. 

Sweet  Saint !  whose  spirit  haunts  the  Course, 

And  broods  o'er  every  Hole, 
And  gives  the  Driver  vital  force. 

And  calms  the  Putter^s  soul, 

Thou  giVst  me,  to  the  world's  last  hour, 

A  Golfer^s  fame  divine ; 
I  boast — thy  gift — a  Driver's  power ; 

If  I  can  Put — 'tis  thine. 

Knapdalb. 

*  Eden,  the  appropriate  name  of  the  river  which  forms  the  north-west  boundary  of 
«*The  Happy  Gulling  Groondii'*  at  St  Andrews, 
t  The  Royal  and  Ancient  .Golf  Clab  of  St  Andrews. 
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AD   HELFOMENEM. 

Quern  tn,  Melpomene,  semel 
Naacentem  placido  lumine  videris, 

Ilium  non  labor  Isthmius 
Clarabit  pugilem,  non  equua  impiger 

Cnrru  ducet  Achaico 

Yictorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 
Omatum  foliis  dncem, 

Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 

Ostendet  Capitolio : 

Sed  quse  Tibur  aqnee  fertile  prsefluunt, 
£t  spissffi  nemorum  comae, 

Fingent  ^olio  carmine  nobilem. 

Bom(B  principifl  nrbium 
Dignatur  soboles  inter  amabiles 

Vatnm  ponere  me  choros ; 
£t  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 

0  testndinis  anrese 

Dulcem  quee  strepitum,  Fieri,  temperas, 
0,  mutls  quoque  piscibus 

Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum, 

Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est. 

Quod  monstror  digito  prsetereuntium 
Romanse  fidicen  lyrse : 

Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  si  placeo,  tuum  est. 
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THE  LATE  KOYAL  PROGRESS  IN  SPAIN. 


The  recent  Carlist  insurrection  in 
the  Basque  Provinces,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  King  Amadeus  upon  the 
north  coast  of  Spain,  tempted  me 
in  the  early  part  of  last  month  to 
visit  a  part  of  Europe  which  thus 
combined  a  very  imminent  political 
importance  with  charms  of  scenery 
and  interest  of  association,  that 
would  in  themselves  be  a  sufficient 
claim  upon  the  holiday  tourist.  It 
was  on  a  delightful  August  evening 
that  I  found  myself  perched  with 
my  travelling  companion  upon  the 
top  of  a  diligence,  descending  the 
lovely  valley  of  the  Nervion,  and 
as  we  crossed  the  last  spur  of  the 
steep  mountains  which  enclose  it, 
obtained  our  first  view  of  the 
basin  in  which  the  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Viscaya  is  situated. 
The  mountains  on  the  left  are  the 
loftiest  in  the  Basque  Provinces, 
attaining  a  height  of  six  thousand 
feet;  while  three  very  remarkable 
cones,  rising  one  behind  the  other 
in  perfect  sugar-loaf  form,  mark  in 
the  distance  the  spot  where  the 
river  enters  the  sea.  The  setting 
sun  shed  a  delicious  glowing  haze 
over  this  prospect ;  but  before  we 
reached  Bilbao  the  shadows  had 
darkened  and  the  lights  of  the  city 
begun  to  twinkle  with  unusucd 
brilliancy ;  for  King  Amadeus  was 
its  guest,  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  blaze  of  illumination  and  a  din  of 
music  as  we  threaded  its  densely- 
thronged  streets.  All  the  world  was 
in  the  Arenal  or  principal  square, 
where,  tired  and  dusty,  we  dismount- 
ed from  our  perch  and  joined  the 
crowd.  Here  were  triumphal  arches 
covered  with  coloured  limtems  and 
inscriptions ;  balconies  festooned 
with  red  and  yellow,  the  national  col- 
ours; flags  fluttered  from  the  white 
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and  yellow  poles  with  which  the 
streets  were  lined;  rockets  were 
constantly  bursting  in  the  air ;  and 
sounds  as  well  as  sights  betokened 
that  the  people  of  Bilbao  were  either 
extremely  well  satisfied  with  their 
new  King,  or  were  shamming  loyalty 
in  a  most  egregious  manner.  There 
was  something  unreal  and  &ncifiil 
in  suddenly  emerging  from  the 
sombre  and  silent  mountains,  into 
this  blaze  of  popular  manifestation, 
to  burst  into  a  theatrical  display 
which  made  Bilbao  seem  a  city  of 
fairyland,  and  King  Amadeus  an 
enchanted  Prince  whom  some  wick- 
ed sorcerer  has  conjured  from  the 
happy  and  peaceful  court  of  his 
childhood,  to  place  him  upon  an 
uneasy  throne  in  a  land  of  rebelli- 
ous and  unruly  gnomes.  One  could 
not,  while  looking  at  all  these  vehe- 
ment demonstrations,  and  while  ob- 
serving the  curious  and  eager  crowd 
which  watched  for  his  every  appwr- 
ance,  and  followed  the  King  with 
noisy  acclamations — one  could  not,  1 
say,  forget  that  this  was  the  popula- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  notid  Car- 
list  cities  in  Spain ;  and  if  King 
Amadeus  found  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve in  the  honesty  of  all  he  heard 
and  saw,  Don  Carlos,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  much  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  as  hifl  P^ 
tisans  such  a  set  of  humbugs.  Bow- 
ever,  there  is  no  doubt  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  the  population 
have  a  genuine  hatred  of  the 
Legitimist  faction,  and  the  clerical 
bigotry  which  it  represents,  an^ 
if  they  tend  rather  to  republi- 
canism than  to  constitutional  mou- 
archy,  are  nevertheless  not  actively 
hostUe  to  the  experiment,  especially 
since  the  conduct  of  the  King  ui 
calling  the  Kadical    party  to  hi^ 
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councils  affords  a  gaarantee  of  his 
thorough  sincerity  in  his  attempt  to 
carry  out  a  responsible  government 
with  entire  loyalty.  As  perhaps 
the  reader  has  not  followed  the  poli- 
tics of  Spain  very  closely  during 
the  last  year,  a  word  on  the 
present  political  situation  is  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  motives  which 
induced  the  King  to  make  the  pre- 
sent tour,  and  the  interest  which 
consequently  attached  to  it  At  the 
same  time  I  will  not  attempt  to 
enter  upon  a  detailed  account  of  the 
eight  ministerial  crises  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  ten 
months,  and  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  them,  partly  because  there  are 
as  many  different  versions  in  regard 
to  them  as  there  were  crises,  and 
partly  because  they  did  not  reflect 
credit  upon  anybody  concerned  in 
them,  except  the  King  himself;  and 
the  history  of  one  Spanish  intrigue 
is  so  like  another  that  the  clearest 
intellect  becomes  confused  in  at- 
tempting to  remember  them  apart. 
Political  life  here  is  a  struggle,  not 
for  the  triumph  of  principles  but  of 
persons.  It  does  not  disdain  the 
knife  or  the  revolver  as  means  to 
an  end;  and  consistency  lies  not  in 
being  true  to  any  party,  but  exclu- 
sively to  one's  own  interests.  Hence 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  public  men  who  invited  King 
Amadeus  to  Spain  should  be  bit- 
terly opposed  to  him  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  refused  to  support 
them  against  a  parliamentary  ma- 
jority,  and  to  violate  the  fiist  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Constitution  by  putting 
his  name  to  a  decree  arbitrarily 
suspending  its  guarantees.  The  no- 
tion which  these  gentlemen  enter- 
tained of  constitutional  government 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  King 
was  to  be  a  tool  in  their  hands,  pre- 
pared to  obey  them  when  they  no 
longer  commanded  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  and  to  force  their  policy 


upon  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net Their  whole  quarrel  with  him 
now  is  based  upon  his  refusal  to 
lend  himself  to  any  such  unworthy 
system  of  administration;  and  they 
find  to  their  astonishment  that  the 
Prince  whom  they  brought  from 
Italy  to  9ct  as  their  puppet  is  a  firm 
and  courageous  man,  who  has  a 
clear  and  decided  view  of  political 
right  and  wrong,  and  is  determined 
to  stick  to  the  simple  letter  of  what 
he  believes  to  be  his  duty,  if  it  costs 
him  his  life.  Hence  the  "  Union- 
ists '*  and  a  fraction  of  the  "  Pro- 
gressists "  have  now  banded  them- 
selves together  into  what  is  called 
the  Conservative  party,  and  which 
contains  probably  all  the  men  who 
were  lately  Ministers  of  the  King, 
though  only  some  have  had  the 
courage  openly  to  avow  themselves 
its  partisans.  Many  leading  politi- 
cians well  known  to  the  public  as 
supporters  of  constitutional  mon- 
archy, and  who  were  prominent 
members  of  the  revolution  which 
dethroned  Queen  Isabella,  are  now 
all  more  or  less  disloyal,  though 
the  recent  elections  have  shown 
that  they  have  no  following  in  the 
country,  for  unfortunately  "  the  Op- 
position "  means,  not  an  opposition 
to  the  political  party  in  power  in 
the  Cortes,  but  to  the  dynasty  on 
th^  throne.  Thus  such  men  as 
Sagasta,  Serrano,  Topete,  Eio  Rosas, 
are  bitter  enemies  of  Zorilla  and 
the  men  now  in  power;  but  the  fear 
IB  that  their  vengeance  may  be 
wreaked  not  in  the  Cortes  upon  their 
political  opponents,  but  in  some 
quite  other  way  upon  the  King,  who, 
believing  his  present  Ministers  to 
have  a  parliamentary  majority,  call- 
ed them  to  the  government  This 
party,  who  arecalled  Eadicals,  though 
the  term  signifies  nothing  politically 
analogous  to  the  same  word  with 
us,  are  altogether  an  experiment. 
Their  policy  in  Church  and  educa- 
tional matters  is  more  liberal  than 
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that  of  their  opponents ;  but,  as  I 
have  already  said,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  measures  as  of  men ; 
and  if  the  latter  could  only  be 
trusted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
government  of  the  country  would 
be  carried  on  as  well  by  one  set 
as  the  other,  so  far  as  mere  princi- 
ples go. 

Besides  these  two  great  diyisions, 
which  may  be  called  the  "  Outs " 
and  the .  ^*  Ins/'  are  the  dynastic 
parties  and  the  Eepublicans.  The 
dynastic  parties  consist  of  the  Car- 
lists,  the  Alphonsists,  and  the  Mont- 
pensierists.  The  two  latter  may  be 
said  temporarily  to  have  fused  ;  the 
idea  being  that  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier  should  act  as  Kegent  until 
I)on  Alphonsino  comes  of  age. 
Lastly,  the  Republicans  are  a  for- 
midable party  numerically,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  constitute  the  same 
danger  to  the  existing  Government 
as  do  some  of  the  other  parties.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  at 
present  seven  political  parties  in 
Spain — ^the  Unionists,  the  Progres- 
sists, the  Radicals,  the  Republicans, 
the  Carlists,  Alphonsists,  and  Mont- 
pensierists ;  but  if  we  consider  the 
two  first  and  the  two  last  to  have 
temporarily  coalesced  for  political 
purposes,  they  are  reduced  to  five. 
The  Carlists  would  only  be  danger- 
ous if  the  Republicans  could  be  in- 
duced to  join  in  any  insurrectionaiy 
movement  excited  by  them.  This 
they  positively  refused  to  do  upon 
the  last  occasion.  As  they  have  no 
party  whatever  in  the  army,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  find  in  both  branches 
of  the  service  their  bitterest  ene- 
mies, and  as  they  are  numerically 
an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  Cor- 
tes, the  chance  of  a  Carlist  restora- 
tion is  extremely  remote.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Republican  party 
have  no  military  or  naval  allies; 
and  as  revolutions  in  this  country 
are  invariably  made  by  the  land  and 
sea  forces,  the  Republicans  have  not 


much  immediate  prospect  of  over- 
turning monarchic(BLl  institutions  of 
some  sort  or  other.  A  greater  dan- 
ger seems  to  arise  from  the  leaven 
of  Alphonsism,  which  is  said  to  per- 
vade both  services.  There  are  sin- 
ister rumours  afloat  of  the  whole 
of  the  artillery,  for  instance,  being 
partisans  of  the  son  of  the  ex-Queen ; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  say  what  con- 
spiracies may  not  even  now  be  hatch- 
ing among  the  generals,  admiralB, 
colonels,  and  captains,  to  whom  asnc- 
cessful  profiunciamenio  means  a  step 
in  rank,  or  getting  into  office.  The 
political  system  here  seems  to  he 
carefully  framed  upon  the  principle  of 
handingthe  lives  and  liberties  of  the 
people  over  bodily  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors,  whose  sole  duty  should 
be  to  protect  them  from  foreign  foes; 
instead  of  which,  their  one  oocnpa- 
tion  is  making  war  on  each  other 
and  upon  voters  generally.  Every 
soldier  and  sailor  having  a  vote, 
they  are  shuffled  all  over  the  coun- 
try before  every  election,  so  as  to 
swell  the  Government  list  at  doubt- 
ful places,  and  to  influence  by  their 
bayonets  the  electors  generally. 
Where  every  change  of  Ministry 
means  a  change  of  generals,  bri- 
gadiers, colonels,  adimrals,  &&,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  what  an  in- 
terest the  army  takes  in  a  general 
election,  and  what  an  admirable  re- 
Tolutionary  machinery  is  thus  kept 
primed  and  ready  to  go  off  at  the 
touch  of  the  first  popular  and  am- 
bitious general  who  knows  how  to 
work  it  Hence  no  Prime  Minister 
has  a  chance  of  remaining  long  in 
office  in  Spain,  unless  he  be  a  gene- 
ral as  well ;  and  the  principal  dan- 
ger to  the  present  Government  seems 
likely  to  be  not  their  parliamentary, 
but  their  military  and  naval  oppo- 
nents. To  attempt  to  introduce  the 
forms  of  constitutional  monarchy 
into  such  a  chaos  of  violence  and 
conspiracy,  seems  indeed  hopeless— 
since  assassination  is  elevated  to 
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the  dignity  of  a  fine  art,  and  the 
point  of  honour  even  among  Cabinet 
Ministers  consists  not  in  refusing  to 
be  privy  to  secret  murder,  but  in: 
refusing  to  divulge  who  inspired  it. 
When  the  army  is  used,  not  to  de- 
fend the  nation,  but  to  throttle  its 
liberties  —  and  office  is  an  end 
which  justifies  every  means — the 
theory  of  constitutional  government 
becomes  a  good  deal  more  inappli- 
cable than  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
where,  since  cannibalism  has  been 
abandoned,  it  has  been  practised 
with  considerable  success.  The 
Bepublicans  hope  by  the  applica- 
tion of  their  principles  to  raise 
Spain  to  the  condition  of  Mexico  or 
one  of  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, where  Spanish  Eepublicans 
change  their  presidents  by  hanging 
them  to  the  spires  of  their  cathe- 
drals, and  average  over  the  whole 
continent  about  eight  revolutions 
a-year ;  while  their  mode  of  dealing 
with  attempts  at  constitutional 
monarchy,  as  practised  upon  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  does  not  difier 
very  much  from  that  attempted  the 
other  day  in  the  streets  of  Madrid 
upon  the  person  of  King  Amadeus. 
From  all  which  it  wHl  appear  that  the 
prospects  of  this  bold  young  Prince 
do  not  seem  of  the  brightest.  If  I 
have  not  painted  his  position  in  glow- 
ing colours,  it  is  not  because  I  be- 
lieve success  to  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible, but  because  if  it  is  achieved 
it  will  be  owing  to  a  combination  of 
qualities  as  rare  as  the  task  to  which 
they  must  be  applied  is  difficult  and 
dangerous.  The  royal  progress  of  a 
monarch  through  the  most  disaffect- 
ed part  of  his  dominions  was  an 
episode  so  full  of  interest  under 
these  circumstances,  that  I  was  glad 
to  avail  myself  of  exceptional  facili- 
ties for  observing  it,  and  of  judging 
for  myself  of  its  political  character 
and  importance. 

A  continuation  of  stormy  weather, 
which  rendered  the  crossing  of  the 


bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nervion  a 
work  of  difficulty,  delayed  us  for 
three  days  at  Bilbao,  and  showed  us 
quite  as  much  of  that  place  as  we 
cared  to  see.  The  city,  which,  with 
its  suburbs,  contains  a  population 
of  nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  lies 
embosomed  in  mountains  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  seven  miles  ^m  the 
sea ;  but  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
by  no  means  compensates  for  the 
stifling  humidity  of  its  climate; 
and  the  reputation  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  being  unhealthy  is  pro- 
bably not  ill-merited.  It  possesses 
a  population  unusually  enterprising 
for  a  Spanish  town;  and  the  in- 
creasing development  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  its  neighbourhood  fur- 
nishes its  testimoi^  to  this  fact. 
Its  quays,  wharfs,  and  river  stocked 
with  shipping  chiefly  British,  indi- 
cated a  very  considerable  degree  of 
commercial  activity,  due  chiefly  to 
the  very  large  augmentation  in  the 
export  of  iron  which  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years.  The 
most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of 
Somorrostro,  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant, and  situated  near  the  searshore. 
The  ore  occurs  abundantly  here  in 
beds  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep, 
and  furnishes  85  per  cent  of  mine- 
ral. This  is  probably  one  of  the 
richest  peroxide  of  iron  deposits  in 
Europe,  and  has  furnished  from 
time  immemorial  the  steel  from 
which  the  Toledan  blades  were 
forged.  There  is  a  line  of  steam- 
boats now  expressly  devoted  to  the 
transport  of  this  ore  to  England.  It 
is  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  women 
loading  the  ships  with  their  bulky 
cargoes,  carrying  it  in  baskets  on 
their  heads,  singing  gaily  in  chorus 
the  while,  and  tripping  up  and 
down  the  steep  planks  with  their 
short  petticoats,  brown  bare  legs, 
and  straight  supple  backs.  What 
the  men  do  beyond  lounge  under  the 
archways  of  the  market-places,  or  sit 
smoking  on  the  stone  benches  on  the 
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quays,  Ihavenotbcenabletodiscover.  striking  and  picturesque  objects  of 

The  able-bodied  population  of  this  interest  in  th«  city ;  and  by  its  aide 

part  of  Spain  is  decidedly  the  women,  are  two  wolves,  the  cognisance  of 

who   in  actual  muscalar  strength  Di^o  Lopez  (Lupus)  de  Haro,  Lord 

seem  to  excel  the  men.     There  are  of  Biscay,  who  built  it  abont  the 

few  carts  or  carriages  to  be  seen  in  year  1356.     The  arms  of  the  pio- 

Bilbao  :  a  good  deal  of  the  draught-  vince,  which  were  on  the  revene  of 

workisdonebybuUocks  with  sledges,  the  shield,  were  still  more  curious, 

in  front  of  which  is  a  small  keg  with  and  consisted  of  the  tree  of  Gaemica^ 

a    couple  of  taps,  through  which  the  two  wolves  of  Lupus,  and  eight 

water  is  perpetually  trickling  under  gold  crosses.     The  inteiesting  and 

the  runners.     The  streets  of  the  old  significant  feature  of  this  is  the  tree 

town  are  close  and  narrow,  but  are  of  Guernica.    About  thirty  miles  to 

not  so  characteristic    as   in  other  the  east  of  Bilbao,  and  not  £ir  from 

towns ;   in  fact,  Bilbao  has  some-  the  sea-coast,  lies  the  little  TiUage 

what  of  a  cosmopolitan  character,  of  Guernica ;  here  meet  every  two 

and  aspires  to  a  higher  degree  of  years   the    Parliament  of  Basque, 

civilisation    than    its    neighbours,  senators  chosen  by  the  commiuies 

But  its  chief  glory  lies  in  its  being  the  of  the  three  provinces  of  Guipuscoa, 

principal  city  of  those  Basque  Pro-  Alava,  and  Viscaya,  who  vote  their 

vinces  which  have  contrived  through  own   taxes    and    make  their  own 

all  the  revolutionary  wars  of  which  laws  with  a  supreme  indifference  to 

they  have  been  the  theatre  to  main-  the   central   Government :  in  fact 

tain   their   own    fueros   or   privi-  they  have  maintained  "  home  rule, 

leges  intact     Occupying  very  much  though  the  tree  of  Guernica,  under 

the  same  position  with  relation  to  which  in  the  dim  ages  of  antiquity 

the  rest  of  Spain,  so  far  as  race,  Ian-  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  in- 

guage,  and  customs  are  concerned,  augurated,  exists  only  as  an  emblem 

that  Wales  does  to  England,  they  upon  the  national  escutcheon.    It 

have  preserved  a  much  greater  au-  was  only  in  1808  that  the  French 

tonomy,  and  may  even  rival  the  soldiery  cut  down  the  old  Basque 

Isle  of  Man  in  the  nature  and  ex-  oak,  a    tree  which,    according  to 

tent  of  their  special  rights  and  privi-  Mariana,  was  very  old  in  1334.    A 

leges.     It  is  the  pride  of  this  race  "  Casa  de  Juntas "  has  since  been 

not  only  that  they  were  the  original  built  upon  its  site ;  and  any  one 

occupiers  of  the  country,  but  that  interested    in   legislative  relics  of 

they  have  never  been  conquered  ;  antiquity,  by  visiting  it  on  the  Ist 

and  even  now  they  do  not  recognise  of  next  July,  may  see  the  Basqne 

King  Amadeus  so  much  in  his  capa-  senators  at  work, 

city  of  King  of  Spain  as  Lord  or  How   long,   in   these    times  of 

Sefior  of  Biscay.     Thus,  on  the  tri-  change,  they  may  be  able  to  main- 

umphal  arch  which  had  been  erected  tain    the    extraordinary   privileges 

beneath  his  windows  in  the  hotel  at  they  possess,  is  a  matter  of  interest* 

which  he  resided  during  his  stay  at  ing  speculation  when  one  considen 

Bilbao  was  the  following  inscrip-  what  they  are.     In  the  first  pl>^ 

tion :  "  Al  Eey  de  Espafia  y  Senor  their  religious  iadependence  is  com- 

de  Viscaya."    Above  this  were  the  plete ;  they  have  no  bishop,  and  tb« 

arms  of  the  province  of  Viscaya  and  parish  priest  is  exempt  £rom  ^ 

the  town  of  Bilbao.     Those  of  the  diocesan  control.     It  was  propoaed 

town  consisted  of  a  representation  to  introduce  a  change  into  this  an- 

of  the  old  bridge  of  San  Antonio,  omalous  state  of  a£Eurs;  but  I  miich 

which  still  forms  one  of  the  most  doubt  whether  the  present  Govern- 
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ment  will  yenttire,  until  their  own 
tenure  of  office  ia  more  assured,  to 
touch  80  thorny  a  question.  An 
even  more  important  privilege  is 
exemption  from  military  conscrip- 
tion, or  the  blood-tax,  as  it  is  called 
in  Spain :  in  addition  to  this  they 
pay  no  duty  on  tobacco,  and  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  their  own  taxes 
generally,  while  the  mere  fact  of 
being  bom  a  Basque  constitutes  a 
patent  of  nobility.  So  that  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  popu- 
larity of  a  King  of  Spain  depends 
here  entirely  upon  how  much  he 
intends  to  show  himself  Lord  of 
Biscay  and  how  little  King  of  Spain, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  look  with 
distrust  at  a  system  of  government 
which  professes  to  have  notions  far 
too  advanced  and  enlightened  to 
regard  with  favour  fueros  by 
which  one  part  of  Spain  is  so  highly 
privileged  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
rest.  E^^arded  from  this  point  of 
view,  I  think  the  King  had  reason 
to  be  most  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  the  popula- 
tion of  Bilbao  manifested  in  his 
favour,  when  we  remember  that  one 
half  the  population  is  Corlist,  the 
other  half  Eepublican,  and  the  whole 
of  it  Basque  and  devoted  to  their 
fueros.  The  popular  demonstra- 
tions which  marked  King  Amadeus's 
progress  through  the  streets  were 
all  that  could  be  expected;  the 
Arenal  or  fashionable  square  was 
always  crowded  in  the  evening, 
while  the  band  was  playing,  with 
se&oritaSy  with  whom  the  King 
seemed  especially  popular.  Vivas 
followed  his  carriage,  applause  greet- 
ed his  entrance  into  the  theatre; 
and  under  no  circumstances,  how- 
ever much  individuals  might  have 
been  opposed  to  him,  was  the  slight- 
est sign  of  disrespect  manifested. 

One  day  we  drove  down  to  the 
new  watering-place  of  Las  Arenas, 
a  bathing  establishment  which  has 
just  been  opened  by  two  enterpris- 


ing young  men  upon  the  sandy 
beach  to  the  right  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Exactly  opposite  is 
the  old  port  and  watering-place  of 
Portugalete,  behind  which  are  the 
extensive  iron-works  of  Baracaldo. 
The  road  along  the  river-bank  is 
full  of  interest  and  of  beauty.  Ibe 
ships,  which  extend  with  few  inter- 
vals almost  in  a  line  from  the  town 
to  the  sea,  seem  pressed  in  between 
the  lofty  rugged  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains which  furnish  tliem  with  their 
cargoes;  while  at  Luchana  is  the 
bridge  celebrated  in  the  former 
Carlist  war  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  our 
blue-jackets,  who,  under  Captains 
Ebsworth,  Lapidge,  and  Henry, 
stormed  and  carried  the  heights  in 
rear,  thus  enabling  Espartero  and  his 
army  to  occupy  the  position  and 
relieve  the  town  after  it  had  under- 
gone a  sixty  days'  siege  by  the 
Carlists — a  feat  which  won  for  the 
Spanish  General  the  title  of  Conde 
de  Luchana,  and  for  our  captaina 
nothing  but  hard  knocks.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if,  after  its  two 
si^es  and  painful  Carlist  experi- 
ences, it  should  have  regarded  the 
prospect  of  a  third  the  other  day 
with  some  apprehension. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Basque  peasantry  on 
market-day :  their  costumes  were  by 
no  means  sufficiently  striking  or 
different  from  ordinary  rustic  attire 
to  merit  description,  beyond  a  gen- 
eral love  of  bright  colours,  and  a 
profusion  on  the  part  of  the  females 
of  magnificent  hair  hanging  in  plaits. 
When  this  sight  is  seen,  the  prin- 
cipal churches  visited,  and  the  town 
overlooked  from  the  splendid  pointa 
of  view  which  command  it,  Bilbao 
may  be  considered  *'  done ; "  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  the  troops  assemble 
on  the  Arenal,  and  hear  the  band 
strike  up  the  inspiriting  strains  of 
the  Eoyal  Spanish  March,  for  it 
was  the  sign  of  a  move  on  the  part 
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of  royalty,  and  a  great  beating  np 
of  all  the  carriages  in  the  place  by 
black-coated  gentlemen  in  white  ties, 
and  a  general  movement  of  an  ex- 
cited crowd  down  the  river-bank 
indicated  that  the  embarkation  was 
to  take  place  at  Olaveaga,  a  village 
about  two  miles  from  the  town. 
As  I  followed  the  regiment  which 
marched  there,  I  was  much  struck 
by  the  favourable  contrast  which 
they  presented  to  French  troops,  not 
merely  in  their  physique,  but  in 
their  well-drilled  and  soldier-like  ap- 
pearance, though  the  bare  foot  and 
sandal  which  forms  their  chaussure 
on  the  march  must  always  to  some 
extent  detract  from  this.  A  «maU 
steamer  was  waiting  for  the  King, 
in  which  he  was  to  be  conveyed 
across  the  bar  to  the  ironclad  frigate 
Vittoria,  which  was  lying  outside 
in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  his 
next  destination,  Gijon,  the  port  of 
Oviedo,  and  a  considerable  crowd 
lined  the  bank  to  see  him  depart. 
A  great  popping  of  rockets  in  the 
air  announced  the  moment  when  his 
Majesty  stepped  upon  the  plank  to 
walk  on  boaoxl,  and  sundry  hearty 
vivas  were  given  him  as  a  farewell, 
while  I  observed  one  old  woman 
present  him  with  a  bouquet,  which 
the  King  received  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  to  her  intense 
delight.  It  was  evident,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  feeling 
of  the  population  in  regard  to 
him  before  they  had  seen  him, 
that  it  had  undergone  a  consider- 
able change  now;  and  among  the 
common  people,  at  all  events,  the 
enthusiasm  seemed  perfectly  genuine. 
The  ships  lying  in  the  river  hung  out 
their  gayest  bunting  as  we  passed, 
and  here  and  there  a  cannon  was 
fired ;  quite  a  salvo  greeted  us  as 
we  "came  to"  off  Portugalete  to 
take  in  a  deputation  of  notables  from 
that  town,  the  quays  of  which  were 
lined  with  ladies  waving  pocket- 
hatiHlfprphiefs,    and    its    balconies 


hung  with  many-coloured  draperies^ 
and  so  out  into  the  open  sea,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  little  bobble  of 
waves,  the  huge  frigate  was  lying 
motionless,  dressed  with  flags,  with 
her  yards  manned,  and  thundered 
out  her  twenty-one  guns  as  we  ap- 
proached. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  steamed 
round  the  precipitous  headland,  and 
along  the  iron-bound  coast,  against 
which  this  proverbially  stormy  sea 
is  constantly  beating,  and  tinted 
with  bright  light  and  shadow  its 
overhanging  crags  and  deep  fissures. 
The  lofty  mountain-ranges,  which 
are  in  fact  but  the  continuation  of 
the  Pyrenees,  skirting  the  whole 
length  of  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  rear  their  majestic  crests 
to  a  height  of  many  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  present  a  coast- 
line of  the  grandest  and  most  im- 
posing as  well  as  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous description.  Were  it  not  for 
the  inhospitable  character  of  these 
shores,  they  would  well  repay  the 
yachtsman.  Unfortunately  the  ports 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  gener- 
ally very  difficult  to  enter,  while  the 
prevailing  character  of  the  weather  is 
wet  and  stormy.  We  were  excep- 
tionally favoured  in  this  respect, 
and  during  the  three  days  and 
nights  that  we  tempted  fortune 
upon  these  shores,  experienced  royal 
weather.  At  nine  on  the  following 
morning  we  wore  off  Gijon,  the 
port  of  Oviedo.  Here,  as  at  all 
the  places  along  the  coast,  excep- 
ting Ferrol  and  Corunna,  the  Vit- 
toria lay  out  at  sea,  and  the  dis- 
embarkation was  effected  in  a  ten- 
der, on  the  deck  pf  which  the  King 
usually  received  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration, who  came  thus  far  to  meet 
him.  The  municipal  worthies  of 
Gijon  soon  became  frightfully  sea- 
sick, and  went  through  moments 
of  agony  and  contortions  of  counte- 
nance, in  their  endeavour  to  sustain 
a  conversation  with  hijQ  Majesty^  to 
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whom  such  sensations  are  unknown, 
in  the  intervals  of  their  qualms, 
which  were  amusing  to  behold.  As 
we  rounded  the  long  pier  which 
fonns  the  small  port,  two  crowded 
tiers  of  spectators  burst  into  view ; 
then  foUowed  the  usual  discharge  of 
rockets,  while  the  Yittoria  added 
her  salutes  to  the  din,  and  the 
people  of  Gijon  became  conscious 
that  the  monarch,  whose  arrival  had 
been  so  long  anticipated,  was  in 
their  midst. 

The  first  act  of  the  authorities 
was  to  carry  his  Majesty  off  to  a 
sumptuous  breakfast  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him;  but  their 
intentions  in  this  respect  were  evi- 
dently better  than  their  power  of 
arrangement,  for  they  had  forgotten 
the  two  most  essential  points  when 
one  invites  a  guest  to  a  meal — first, 
that  the  meal  should  be  cooked,  and 
secondly,  that  a  seat  should  be  pro- 
vided for  him  at  the  festive  board. 
The  excellent  authorities  had  spread 
a  table  for  forty,  to  which  they  had 
exactly  invited  forty  of  their  own 
number ;  as  the  King  and  his  party 
numbered  thirty,  they  wore  totally 
unprovided  for,  and  both  lists  had 
to  be  judiciously  pruned  down,  which 
probably  did  not  give  so  much  of- 
fence as  it  would  have  done  had 
thete  been  any  breakfast  to  sit  down 
to ;  but  these  same  forgetful  autho- 
rities had  also  forgotten  the  cook. 
The  viands  were  there,  but  raw';  the 
King's  culinary  establishment  had 
therefore  to  be  sent  for,  which  de- 
layed the  actual  breakfast  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  required 
no  little  philosophy  on  an  empty 
stomach  to  see  the  point  of  these 
two  jokes ;  but  I  think  the  King 
was  fuUy  compensated  for  the  per- 
sonal inconvenience  he  sustained  by 
the  great  amusement  the  whole  epi- 
sode afibrded,  and  the  moral  that 
was  to  be  drawn  from  it  The  fact 
is,  that  he  travels  with  a  remarkably 
small  retinue  in  comparison  with 


former  Spanish  monarchs,  and  espe- 
cially the  late  Queen,  who  never 
moved  with  fewer  than  300  to  400 
attendants;  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  King  Amadeus  in  future  tra- 
vels may  reduce  still  more  the  num- 
ber of  his  staff. 

We  had  received  many  disquiet- 
ing rumours  regarding  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  population  of  this  town, 
and  the  cool  nature  of  the  reception 
which  was  likely  to  be  accorded  to 
the  King;  but  this  had  been  the 
case  at  nearly  all  the  towns  we  had 
visited,  and  been  invariably  belied. 
It  is  true  that  the  provinces  through 
which  the  royal  progress  was  now 
being  made  were  notoriously  the  most 
opeidy  committed  to  the  King's  ene- 
mies. The  Basque  Provinces,  as  I 
have  abeady  explained,  and  as  events 
proved,  were  Carlist ;  while  the  As- 
turias,  in  which  we  now  were,  are 
the  stronghold  of  the  Alphonsist 
party.  It  is  singular  how  close 
an  analogy  may  be  found  between 
French  and  Spanish  parties.  Thus 
the  animosity  which  exists  between 
the  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists 
in  France  finds  its  parallel  in  the 
antagonism  of  Alphonsists  to  the 
Carlists.  Here,  it  is  true,  there  are 
no  Imperialists  to  complicate  the 
situation ;  but  the  strength  of  King 
Amadeus's  Government,  as  in  that 
of  Monsieur  Thiers,  lies  in  the  divi- 
sions among  themselves  of  the  fac- 
tions that  oppose  it  Again,  a  re- 
markable difference  exists  between 
the  policy  of  the  Republican  party 
here  and  in  France.  The  whole 
tendency  of  French  Republicanism 
is  towarcls  centralisation  ;  they  seek 
to  strengthen  the  machinery  of 
personal  government  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  Presi- 
dent, when  the  time  comes,  may  be 
in  a  position,  with  the  army  at  his 
back  and  with  the  reins  of  absolute 
power  in  his  hands,  to  prevent  any- 
body in  the  country  being  anything 
but  Republican.  The  Spfmiards^  hav- 
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ing  already  had  consideraLle  ex- 
perience of  the  system  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  convinced 
that  Eepublicanisin  that  shows  sport 
in  the  shape  of  perpetual  revolu- 
tions is  best  secured  by  decentrali- 
sation, and  their  first  principle  is 
therefore  federation.  As  there  is 
no  sympathy  whatever  between  the 
different  states  into  which  Spain 
would  then  be  divided,  and  as  no 
one  of  them  is  any  more  fit  for  self- 
government  individually  than  the 
nation  is  in  its  collective  capacity, 
such  an  arrangement  would  usher 
in  an  era  of  civil  war,  for  every 
state  wonld  bock  its  own  presidentiid 
candidate  with  its  army,  which  would 
practically  efiface  Spain  more  com- 
pletely from  the  map  of  Europe  than 
she  is  already,  so  far  as  her  political 
influence  is  concerned.  That  section 
of  the  population  of  G\jon,  I  was 
informed,  who  were  not  Alphonsist 
were  Eepublicans ;  they  have  since 
returned  a  Eepublican  candidate : 
still,  so  far  as  outward  demonstra- 
tions were  concerned,  they  received 
the  King  very  well.  There  were 
no  shouts  of  viva,  but  we  were  as- 
sured that  Asturians  never  shout, 
and  always  received  Queen  Isabella 
in  silence.  There*  was  scarcely  a 
balcony  from  which  either  flags  or 
what  appeared  to  be  counterpanes 
or  bed-curtains  were  not  hanging. 
And  whatever  may  have  been  the 
sentiments  which  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  thronged  the  better 
class  of  houses  concealed,  there  was 
one  which  they  could  not  disguise, 
and  that  was,  the  most  intense 
curiosity  to  see  the  person  of  his 
Majesty.  There  was  a  special  rea- 
son for  this  interest.  Ever  since 
the  arrival  of  King  Amadeus  in 
Spain,  the  most  absurd  stories  have 
been  circulated  in  regard  to  him. 
If  physical  murder  is  cultivated  as  a 
desirable  political  accomplishment 
here,  moral  assassination  has  been 
carried  to  a  pitch  of  the  highest  per- 


fection — a  fact  which  may  perhaps 
be  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  Church  lends  its  high  and  power- 
ful influence  to  its  more  complete 
development. 

Not  that  the  Spanish  clergy  con- 
fine their  political  machinations  to 
inventing  scurrilous  slanders  about 
the  King's  private  chaiaracter:  no 
fewer  than  177  of  these  apostles  of 
a  religion  of  love  actually  have  led, 
or  are  leading,  Carlist  bands  in 
Catalonia  at  the  present  moment, 
while  many  more  are  now  only 
waiting  for  a  new  opportunity  to 
exchange  the  missal  for  the  Martini- 
Henry.  But  a  far  safer  and  scarce- 
ly less  eflective  method  of  warfare 
is  the  manufacture  of  lies  in  regard 
to  the  person  and  habits  of  the 
King.  Thns  the  people  of  Gfjon 
were  informed  that  he  was  hump- 
backed, that  he  had  only  one  eye, 
that  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Spanish,  that  he  travelled  with  a 
suite  composed  of  Italians,  to  say 
nothing  of  improper  charactera,  &c. 
When  the  near  approach  of  the 
King  rendered  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  contradiction  which  his 
appearance  would  present  to  these 
stories,  then  they  spread  the  report 
that  it  was  not  the  King  at  all,  but 
a  handsome  officer  sent  to  represent 
him.  So  persons  of  bad  character 
are  actually  paid  by  the  same  party 
that  attempted  the  King's  life  the 
other  night,  to  follow  him,  V^ 
themselves  off  as  his  intimates,  wnte 
compromising  letters  to  him,  »^ 
Nor  do  the  Opposition  newspap*'' 
at  Madrid  shrink  from  giving  cur* 
rency  to  rumours  in  regard  tohtf 
private  habits,  the  absolute  untruth 
of  which  is  susceptible  of  proof— «f» 
for  iDstance,  that  he  drinks,  when  it 
is  notorious  that  wine  never  yBsses 
his  lipa  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  balconies  should  be 
crowded  at  every  town  we  entfiW<* 
with  a  population  anxious  to  judgB 
for  themselves  of  the  subject  of  ^ 
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this  scandal  and  fiction.  Fortu- 
nately the  bearing  and  aspect  of  the 
King  are  eminently  calculated  to 
give  the  lie  to  his  enemies.  Up- 
wards of  six  feet  in  height,  his 
slender  soldier-like  figm'e  dominates 
the  crowd  which  always  accom- 
panied him  in  his  numerous  pro- 
menades— ^for  he  never  drives  when 
he  can  walk;  while  his  perfectly 
cool  and  unembarrassed  air,  frank 
but  somewhat  stern  countenance, 
excepting  when  it  lights  up  in  con- 
versation, and  vigUant  but  reckless 
eye,  form  a  combination  calculated 
to  disconcert  the  conspirator  who 
has  to  confront  it,  and  to  inspire 
confidence  in  those  of  his  immediate 
supporters,  who  feel  that  they  can 
depend  to  the  last  on  his  courage 
and  loyalty — in  fact,  in  the  expres- 
sive but  somewhat  disrespectful 
vernacular  of  a  young  naval  friend 
of  mine,  "he  is  an  awfully  cool, 
plucky-looking  beggar."  What  gives 
him  a  singular  advantage  over  those 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal  is,  that  he 
has  no  private  end  to  serve.  Called 
here  after  having  four  times  refused 
the  position,  he  ultimately  accepted 
it  for  reasons  of  state  and  European 
politics ;  but  he  came  here  with  the 
determination  of  governing  strictly 
constitutionally  or  not  at  all.  Whether 
the  system  can  succeed  in  a  country 
not  adapted  te  it,  is  not  an  affair 
with  which  he  has  anything  te  do ; 
nor  does  the  fact  that  he  receives 
about  a  dozen  anonymous  letters 
daily,  either  of  kindly  warning,  with 
det£uls  as  te  how  the  next  attempt 
at  his  life  will  be  made  and  how  it 
is  to  be  avoided,  or  of  menaces, 
affect  his  resolution  to  give  the  ex- 
periment, which  destiny  seems  te 
have  decided  must  be  thoroughly 
and  honestly  made  through  his  in- 
strumentelity,  a  fair  trial  If  it  fails 
he  will  accept  his  fate,  whatever  it 
may  be,  upon  the  simple  principle 
that  if  a  man  acte  up  te  his  highest 
convictions,  and  never  swerves  &om 


them,  he  is  bound  to  let  the  con« 
sequences  take  care  of  themselves. 
His  position,  therefore,  gives  him 
not  the  slightest  anxiety.  There  is 
not  a  man  in  Europe  apparently 
more  entirely  free  from  care  in  re- 
gard to  the  future.  ^^  Fats  ce  que 
dots,  advienne  que  pourra,**  is  his 
motto,  and  it  relieves  him  from  all 
further  trouble — and  not  "uneasy 
lies  the  head  that  wears  the  crown" 
of  Spain.  These  few  personal  de- 
tails will  give  the  key  to  the  pop- 
ularity which  King  Amadeus  so 
rapidly  wins  in  each  town  he  visits, 
and  especially  with  those  who 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
him.  His  great  energy  and  vigour 
of  body;  the  facility  of  access  to 
him  which  he  accords  to  all  classes ; 
the  homely  and  fearless  way  in 
which  he  mixes,  regardless  of 
protection,  in  the  common  crowd; 
the  readiness  he  manifests  to  visit 
whatever  the  authorities  desire  to 
show  him,  and  to  understand  the 
local  interests;  the  utter  absence 
of  affectation  or  ceremony,  beyond 
what  the  exigencies  of  his  position 
demand, — are  all  traite  which  quickly 
find  their  way  to  the  popular  heart ; 
and  in  a  country  where  they  have 
never,  during  the  present  generation, 
had  a  king  who  could  ride,  swim, 
shoot,  and  prove  himself  equal  or 
superior  in  all  manly  and  athletic 
exercises  to  his  fellows,  the  novelty 
adds  to  the  charm,  and  the  constant 
remark  of  the  common  people  on 
looking  at  him  is,  that  he  is  "  todos 
homhre  " — all  a  man.  It  was  rather 
amusing  to  listen  to  the  originality 
of  the  shouts  of  the  people  who 
were  thus  won  over.  Thus  "  Viva 
il  rey  sympathico  !  "  "  Viva  il  rey 
democratico  I "  and  even  "  Viva  il 
rey  republicano/**  I  once  heard. 
The  more  Conservative  shouts  were, 
"The  hereditary  King,"  "  The  con- 
stitutional King." 

Gijon  is  a  small  but  rising  port, 
containing  some  15,000  inhabitants. 
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It  is  situated  upon  the  neck  of  a  nade,  mixing  freely  with  the  crowd, 
peninsula,  and  backed  by  lofty  consisting  chiefly  of  ladies,  which 
mountain-ranges,  but  in  itself  is  had  assembled  there, 
ugly  and  unintei-esting.  The  streets  A  railway  connects  Gijon  with 
are  broad,  and  laid  out  with  toler-  the  coal-mines  of  Sama  and  Nalon. 
able  regularity,  but  the  houses  are  Of  late  years  the  exploration  of  these 
poor  and  low.  The  port  is  visited  extensive  deposits,  which  stretch  for 
by  about  1300  ships  a-year,  the  miles  on  bothsides  of  the  river  Nalon, 
article  of  export  being  principally  has  acquired  a  considerable  deirel- 
coal  from  the  extensive  fields  which  opment  since  the  opening  of  this 
lie  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  railway,  and  will  receive  a  still 
are  being  rapidly  developed.  It  is  greater  impetus  when  the  line  from 
exported  chiefly  in  French  and  Oviedo  to  Gijon,  which  follows  the 
Spanish  ships  to  the  Mediterranean,  other  side  of  the  valley  and  passes 
The  mountain  -  slopes  furnish  an-  through  the  centre  of  a  coal-region, 
other  article  of  commerce  besides  is  opened.  The  coal-beds  in  some 
coal,  in  the  shape  of  nuts,  £200,000  places  are  said  to  run  thirteen  feet 
worth  of  which  are  transported  an-  thick,  and  are  worked  by  English 
nually  to  England;  besides  wliich  companies  and  miners  as  well  as 
there  is  a  considerable  trade  with  those  of  the  country.  The  laigest 
Cuba  in  tobacco,  cider  and  other  proprietor  in  this  part  of  the  pro- 
articles  of  home  manufacture  being  vince,  and  tho  most  influential 
sent  back  in  return.  We  visited  member  of  its  aristocracy,  is  the 
the  tobacco  factory,  which  had  been  Marquis  de  Campo  Sangndo,  who 
put  into  its  gayest  attire  to  receive  possesses  grand  castellated  mansions 
the  King,  and  there  saw  1600  wo-  both  in  Oviedo  and  Avilez,  besides 
men  and  girls  absorbed  in  the  task  sundry  chateaux  dotted  about  the 
of  rolling  cigars  and  cigarettes  with  country.  His  alliance  with  the 
inconceivable  rapidity.  Gijon  is  royal  &anily  of  Spain — for  he  mar- 
also  a  watering-place  for  Oviedo  and  ried  a  daughter  of  Queen  Christina 
the  Asturias  generally,  but  the  ac-  — ^renders  him  naturally  a  zealous 
commodation  is  wretched  in  the  partisan  of  his  nephew  Don  Al- 
extreme ;  and  the  poorer  classes  dis-  phonsino,  and  it  is  probably  hug^J 
pense  with  bathing-machines,  and  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  this 
sit  in  rows  upon  the  beach,  dress-  part  of  the  country  is  so  warmly 
ing,  undressing,  and  drying  them-  committed  to  the  cause  of  the 
selves  with  the  greatest  simplicity  young  Prince.  "No  doubt  the  his- 
and  nonchalance,  "We  tried  to  get  toriccd  associations  connected  wiw 
into  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  but  the  Asturias  also  contribute  to  this 
found  a  difficulty  about  the  places,  sentiment.  The  valleys  in  the  imme- 
This  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  Al-  diate  neighbourhood  of  Oviedo  are 
phonsists  having  engaged  the  greater  indeed  the  cradle  of  the  Spanish 
part  of  the  boxes  a  few  evenings  monarchy.  At  Covadonga,  a  moun- 
before  and  locked  them,  so  as  to  tain  village  about  thirty  miles  dis* 
prevent  there  being  a  good  house  tant,Pelayus,  the  Dukeof  the  Goths, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  pre-  was  proclaimed  king  in  719,  and 
eence.  In  spite  of  the  empty  ap-  founded  the  nucleus  of  the  Spanish 
pearance  which  this  produced,  we  kingdom ;  in  honour  of  which  event, 
Jieard  that  the  reception  had  been  and  as  a  possible  successor  to  the 
nevertheless  tolerably  cordiaL  In  throne  then  established,  the  1^^ 
the  evening  the  King  walked  up  de  Montpensier,  a  few  years  agOt 
and  down  the  fashionable  prome-  visited  thia  very  remote  and  uuM- 
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cessible  spot,  and  erected  an  obelisk, 
an  act  which  increased  the  fame  of 
the  French  Duke  as  much  as  of  the 
Gothic.  All  the  towns  and  valleys 
of  this  neighbourhood  have  a  story 
to  tell  of  the  romantic  leader,  who, 
issuing  from  his  mountain  fastnesses 
at  the  head  of  his  valiant  Goths, 
drove  their  Moorish  conquerors 
from  the  country,  thus  checking 
their  further  advance  into  Europe ; 
and  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years 
has  not  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  ex- 
ploits. Gijon  itself  was  one  of  the 
first  towns  liberated  from  the  infidel 
invaders,  and  Pelayus  took  from  it 
the  title  of  Conde  de  Gijon.  The 
ties  of  family,  as  well  as  of  histor- 
ical association,  both  tend,  therefore, 
to  attach  this  population  to  the  late 
dynasty. 

We  left  Gijon,  accompanied  to 
the  station  by  a  considerable  crowd 
of  the  curious,  by  the  railway  which 
connects  the  town  with  the  mines 
of  Sama,  but  only  followed  it  about 
ten  miles  to  a  station  called  Morena, 
making  at  one  place  an  ascent  of 
several  hundred  feet  on  a  very  steep 
gradient  by  means  of  a  stationary 
engine,  on  a  sharp  curve  at  the  top 
of  which  the  royal  carriage  went  off 
the  track,  thus  involving  a  delay  of 
an  hour,  which  enabled  the  King  to 
examine  the  machinery  and  derive 
some  information  as  to  the  statistics 
of  the  line.  At  Morena,  a  carriage 
and  three,  with  coachman  and  pos- 
tilion in  red  and  gold  livery,  was 
waiting  for  the  King,  with  a  mounted 
escort,  and  humbler  equipages  for 
the  rest  of  the  party ;  and  a  drive 
of  five  or  six  mUes  through  lovely 
scenery  took  us  to  Oviedo,  the  moun- 
tain capital  of  the  Astuiias,  in  regard 
to  the  disaffection  of  which  disquiet- 
ing rumours  had  been  rife.  As  we 
approached,  we  perceived  that  flags, 
decorations,  and  crowds  were  not 
wanting;  but  the  rows  of  eager,  ex- 
cited faces  between  which  we  drove 
betrayed  no  other  sentiment  but  that 


of  intense  curiosity,  l^ow  and  then 
a  solitary  viva  might  be  heard  ;  and 
occasionally  a  shower  of  laudatory 
poems  came  fluttering  down  into 
the  King's  carriage  from  a  balcony ; 
more  enthusiastic  admirers  threw 
bouquets;  and  a  white  dove  with 
a  blue  ribbon  round  its  neck  made 
quite  a  touching  descent  upon  the 
royal  corthge.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  lack  of  rockets,  or  of  the  din  of 
martial  music,  especially  the  Eoyal 
March ;  and  in  front  of  the  Ayun- 
tamiento  the  crowd  was  so  dense  that 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we 
forced  our  way  through  it  to  go  in 
quest  of  lodgings  for  ourselves.  We 
were  by  this  time  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  construction  of  Spanish 
hotels  and  lodging-houses,  in  which 
two  or  three  bedrooms,  entirely 
destitute  of  windows,  open  like 
closets  off  a  common  sitting-room, 
which  furnishes  the  light  and  air 
for  the  whole  party. 

Oviedo  was  the  most  thoroughly 
characteristic  and  interesting  town 
we  had  seen  in  the  north  of  Spain. 
Its  streets  are  narrow,  but  broad 
enough  to  admit  on  both  sides  of 
covered  arcades,  which  support  bal- 
conies; while  fountains  and  market- 
places abound,  where  picturesquely- 
attired  groups  are  always  to  be  found 
collected.  It  happened  to  be  market- 
day  ;  and  the  peasantry,  who  perhaps 
appeared  in  an  extra  holiday  attire 
in  honour  of  the  King's  presence, 
were  seen  to  greater  advantage.  The 
dress  of  the  women  consisted  of  a 
coloured  bodice,  generally  red  or 
green,  over  which  they  wore  some 
bright-coloured  handkerchief,  or  else 
a  black  tippet;  their  long  hair  hung 
in  tresses  beneath  neatly  -  folded 
handkerchiefs,  often  of  common 
white  lace,  which  they  allowed  to 
fall  iu  a  graceful  fold  upon  the 
back;  skirts  with  party-coloured 
flounces,  the  commonest  combina- 
tions being  red,  green,  and  yelloW| 
completed  the  costume.    Sometimes 
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they  wore  shoes,  but  rarely  stock- 
ings. The  men  wore  bright-coloured 
vraistcoats,  carrying  their  jackets  on 
one  shoulder,  after  the  manner  of 
hussars ;  laige  purple  sashes,  folded 
many  times  round  the  waist,  sup- 
ported the  black  trousers  reaching 
to  the  knee,  where  they  were  slashed 
to  admit  of  the  appearance  of  three 
or  four  inches  of  loose  white 
drawers,  which  were  or  were  not 
tucked  into  the  black  gaiters,  as 
the  case  might  be,  or  more  often 
fluttered  over  bare  legs.  Their 
caps  were  sometimes  a  bright  green, 
but  more  often  the  montera,  a  sort 
of  one-sided  cocked-hat,  or  ordinary 
wideawake  gone  mad.  The  first  act 
of  the  arrivals  from  the  country,  I 
observed  in  both  sexes,  was  to  go 
to  church.  As  the  women  far  out- 
numbered the  men,  the  churches  in 
the  morning  were  crowded  with  the 
female  rural  population,  who  entered 
carrying  their  baskets  of  produce  on 
their  heads,  and,  placing  them  on 
the  ground  by  their  sides  while 
they  paid  their  devotions,  caused  the 
church  itself  to  look  something  like 
a  market-place.  The  special  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  churches  in 
Oviedolies  in  their  extreme  antiqui- 
ty, many  of  them  dating  back  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  ninth  century. 
To  the  antiquarian  their  architecture, 
and  the  traces  of  the  Moorish  inva- 
sion which  they  contain,  diversified 
with  pagan  antiques,  furnishes  an 
endless  source  of  interest  and  study, 
more  real  and  curious  than  that 
which  is  to  be  got  out  of  the  relics 
of  quite  another  character  contained 
in  the  cathedral.  We  applied  to 
have  these  exhibited,  but  the  priests, 
who  are  intensely  anti-Amadean, 
made  so  many  difficulties  that  we 
gave  it  up.  Indeed  they  went  so 
far,  on  hearing  of  the  intention  of 
the  King  to  visit  the  cathedral,  as  to 
lock  its  doors.  As  the  hour  ap- 
proached, however,  they  thought  it 
better  not  to  lay  themselves  open 


to  nprUalB  by  actuaUy  infiinging 
the  law,  so  they  contented  them- 
selves with  breaking  off  the  masa 
precipitately,  and  being  invisihle 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visits.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  King  on  his 
arrival  in  a  town  seeks  out  the 
humblest  church  to  say  his  pnyers 
in,  before  visiting  the  ecclesiastical 
curiosities. 

The  cathedral  of  Oviedo  is  not 
architecturally  interesting.  Its  chief 
glory  is  its  relics.  Here  are  to  be 
seen  manjia  from  the  desert,  a  firkin 
from  the  marriage  of  Cana,  and  the 
bones  of  numerous  saints.  Hei^ 
too,  are  a  crucifix  carved  by  Nico- 
demus,  and  a  sandal  of  St  Peter. 
Then  there  is  a  portable  altar  used 
by  the  apostles,  the  cross  of  Pelayua, 
the  local  hero,  made  in  heaven  out 
of  Asturian  oak,  and  dropi»ed  from 
the  clouds  before  him  as  a  sign  of 
victory,  together  with  another  croa 
made  by  angels.  None  of  these 
marvels  were  we  permitted  to  he- 
hold,  and  could  only  look  with  re- 
spect, therefore,  upon  the  halconj, 
into  which  you  descend  from  the 
Camera  Santa  by  a  couple  of  steps, 
and  which  projects  into  the  cathedral, 
from  which  three  times  a-year  is 
exhibited  the  shroud  of  our  Saviour, 
when  the  peasantry  present  before 
it  whatever  article  of  food  or  cloth- 
ing they  desire  should  acquire  a 
special  virtue. 

Oviedo,  which'  contains  some 
26,000  inhabitants,  lies  beautifully 
embosomed  in  mountains,  ^^^^ 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  10,000 
feet.  Their  valleys,  as  may  be  anp- 
posed,  not  only  furnish  magnificen* 
scenery,  but  first-rate  salmon  and 
trout  fishing.  There  are  many  beau- 
tiful points  of  view  immediately 
above  the  town,  and  it  possesses  *^ 
perfection  that  charm  of  all  Sp«u^ 
cities — a  public  walk  or  olain^ 
The  centre  of  a  wild,  uncirilised 
district,  it  affords  many  evidences 
of  the  rough  character  of  its  vicinity* 
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Many  miles  from  the  nearest  railway, 
the  perpetual  rumble  of  ponderous 
diligences,  to  which  are  attached 
any  number  of  mules  and  horses  in 
grotesque  confusion,  echoed  through 
its  streets ;  lumbering  mule-carta  on 
two  wheels,  with  sides  and  roof 
made  of  matting,  and  wheels  a  solid 
block  of  circular  wood,  or  hollowed 
out  so  as  to  leave  one  gigantic  spoke, 
are  sights  that  still  tell  of  ages  now 
gone  by  in  other  countries. 

The  authorities  certainly  were 
not  niggardly  in  regard  to  fireworks 
and  illuminations,  although  it  was 
reported  that  the  Alcalde  had  an- 
nounced some  months  ago,  when 
such  an  event  seemed  most  improb- 
able, that  if  the  King  ever  came  to 
Oviedo  he  would  never  go  out  to 
receive  him.  That  worthy  had  most 
conspicuously  changed  his  mind ; 
and  nothing  could  be  more  com- 
plimentary or  loyal  than  the  attitude 
of  the  local  functionaries.  Of  course 
the  Casas  Solares,,or  huge  castellated 
mansions  of  the  aristocracy,  looked 
gloomy  enough,  as  I  believe  they 
always  do  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  town 
was  bright  and  gay.  On  one  trium- 
phal arch  was  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  Liberal  statesmen  of  Spain,  with 
the  inscription — "  From  the  Eadical 
party  to  Amadeus."  On  another 
was  quoted  the  well-known  phrase 
of  his  Majesty,  "  I  do  not  seek  to 
impose  myself  upon  a  loyal  people." 
The  principal  square  was  brilliantly 
lighted  up  at  night  with  coloured 
lamps  ;  and  the  King  walked  freely 
among  the  crowd ;  wbjle  children  col- 
lected in  groups  and  danced  to  the 
music  they  made  themselves  when 
the  band  was  not  playing  to  a  song, 
the  constant  refrain  of  which  was 
"  Viva  la  lihertad!  viva  Amadeol** 

The  King,  with  the  indefatigable 
energy  that  characterises  him,  drove 
about  fifteen  miles  into  the  moun- 
tains to  visit  the  Government  cannon- 
foundry  of  Turbia,  situated  in  this 
somewhat  inaccessible  spot  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  proximity  of  coal 
and  iron,  but  now  rapidly  falling 
into  disrepair  from  lack  of  funds. 
Not  above  a  quarter  of  the  work- 
men are  employed  which  the  factory 
originally  accommodated,  and  the 
roof  of  part  of  it  has  fallen  in.  We 
preferred  rather  strolling  in  the 
environs  of  Oviedo  to  making  this 
pilgrimage,  the  more  especially  as 
we  had  a  considerable  drive  in  store 
for  us  the  same  afternoon  to  the 
small  but  politically  important  port 
of  Avilez.  We  left  Oviedo  at  3  p.m., 
amid  the  first  cheers  which  we  had 
heard  in  the  place :  it  was  rather 
striking  to  mark  the  altered  aspect 
with  which  the  crowd  regarded  the 
King  after  he  had  passed  two  days 
with  them,  and  the  evident  change 
in  their  feelings  towards  him.  There 
was  a  hearty  ring  in  the  vivas  of  the 
common  people  as  he  drove  through 
them,  a  fact  which  only  tended  to 
render  the  attitude  of  the  aristocracy 
and  clergy  the  more  sulky.  The 
corikgey  consisting  of  the  king's 
carriage  and  three,  four  or  five 
private  carriages,  and  a  diligence 
and  eight  mules,  rattled  at  a  lively 
pace  up  and  down  the  steep  hill- 
sides and  through  the  lovely 
scenery  which  we  traversed  for 
more  than  three  hours  before  reach- 
ing Avilez.  From  the  highest  divid- 
ing ridge  a  magnificent  view  was 
obtained  of  some  of  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  sierra,  of  smiling 
valleys  waving  with  Indian  com, 
of  hillsides  clothed  with  chestnuts, 
or  here  and  there  where  the  soil 
was  barren,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
them,  rugged  heather- clad  braes 
like  those  of  Wales  or  Scotland. 
Here  for  the  first  time  I  saw  the  pea- 
santry running  from  their  work 
in  the  fields  to  come  and  kneel 
by  the  wayside  as  the  King  passed — 
an  act  which  he  usually  made  signs 
to  them  to  discontinue ;  but  a  still 
more  striking  characteristic  of  this 
population  was  the  beauty  of  the 
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younger  portion  of  the  female  sex. 
In  the  villages  we  passed  through 
this  was  very  apparent,  but  as  we 
entered  the  town  of  Avilez  it  ma- 
terially enhanced  the  charms  of  the 
very  enthusiastic  reception  which 
was  awaiting  us.  We  were  aware 
that  Avilez  was  as  notorious  for  its 
loyalty  as  some  of  the  other  towns 
in  the  province  were  for  the  op- 
posite sentiment.  Out  of  its  small 
population  of  8000,  upwards  of 
80  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  had 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  King, 
and  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
organising  the  reception.  The  de- 
puty for  the  town  is  a  warm  sup- 
porter of  Zorilla,  and  the  conse- 
quence iS|  that  the  political  senti- 
ment of  the  place  is  mainly  Radical. 
Hence  it  had  exhausted  all  its 
eneigies  in  demonstrations  of  loyalty 
— and  the  balconies  were  literally 
crammed  with  ladies,  whose  bright 
laughing  faces,  waving  pocket^hand- 
kerchiefs,  and  gay  not  to  say  gaudy 
coloured  petticoats,  produced  a 
most  lively  and  brilliant  effect. 
Avilez  is  a  little- visited,  quaint,  pri- 
mitive place,  composed  of  covered 
arcades  and  balconies ;  and  the  cor- 
dial attitude  of  the  population 
made  us  feel  at  home  at  once.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  the  King  walk 
about  with  a  band  of  music  in 
front,  and  a  crowd  behind,  led  by 
some  fifty  gentlemen  in  black 
tailed  coats  and  white  ties,  keeping 
up  an  incessant  fire  of  vivas  and 
laudatory  comments.  First,  we  all 
went  to  a  little  church  and  held 
huge  tapers  while  prayers  were 
going  on,  for  it  was  now  dark ;  and 
then  the  King  visited  a  hospital 
(where  he  was  much  entertained  at 
finding  only  two  patients),  and 
other  establishments,  while  we 
stayed  on  the  Plaza  to  see  the  fire- 
works and  illuminations,  and  all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the 
place  parading  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  Ayuntamiento.     There 


was  generally  a  grand  civic  banquet 
given  to  the  King  on  his  airivsl  at 
each  town,  and  Avilez,  of  course, 
offered  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
His  Migesty  occupied  the  honse  of 
the  father  of  the  deputy  to  the 
Cortes,  and  in  front  of  it  a  large 
crowd  stationed  itself  permanently 
round  the  hand  which  played  incee- 
santly.  Music,  rockets,  and  gay- 
coloiired  lamps,  do  in  fact  form  the 
staple  elements  of  these  demonstra- 
tions. We  were  lodged  in  the 
house  of  a  worthy  city  dignitaxy, 
who  combined  with  his  municipal 
functions  the  honoun  of  dramatic 
authorship,  and  I  thus  became 
possessed  of  a  complete  set  of  faia 
works;  while  I  observed,  as  the 
King  passed  under  his  balcony  on 
his  way  to  embark,  that  my  kind 
host  was  showering  upon  him  hand- 
fuls  of  poems  printed  on  bright- 
coloured  paper,  and  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion.  From 
this  excellent  citizen  I  learnt  that 
the  annual  trade  with  Cuba  was 
carried  on  by  nine  brigs  and  three 
ships  ;  that  a  considerable  exporta- 
tion of  nuts  took  place  to  England  ; 
and  that  there  were  coal,  iron, 
zinc  and  copper  mines  in  the 
vicinity,  but  that  the^  develop- 
ment of  the  local  resources  of  the 
place  was  paralysed  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  good  port  Avilez  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  having 
given  ite  name  to  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
who  resided  in  a  house  which 
may  still  be  seen ;  while  among  the 
Cases  Solares,  those  of  the  Marquis 
Sangrado  and  the  Marquis  St  lago 
are  the  most  worth  seeing.  The 
port  is  situated  three  miles  up  a 
river,  whose  marshy  banks  are  dry 
at  low  water,  and  is  spanned  by  a 
quaint  old  bridge  with  lofty  centre 
arches,  where  the  navigation  ceases. 
A  large  crowd  of  gaily-dressed  boats 
was  waiting  to  accompany  the  royal 
barge ;  the  few  craft  lying  in  the 
little  dock  put  on  their  brightest 
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attire  ;  and  amid  the  usual  saluting 
the  aquatic  procession  moved  off, 
quite  Venetian  in  its  character,  and 
in  pleasing  contrast  to  our  former 
experiences.    Our  little  flotilla,  con- 
sisting of  some   twenty  or  thirty 
boats,  many  of  them  fuU  of  ladies, 
was  an  hour  in  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  passing  through  charm- 
ing scenery  to  the  establishment  of  St 
Juan,  where  the  King  was  expected 
to  land  in  order  to  visit  the  zinc- 
mines,  visible  three  miles  distant 
beneath  lofty  cliffs  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  connected  with  this  spot  by  a 
tramway.    Unfortunately  tide  waits 
for  no  man,  and  there  was  still  a 
shallow  bar  to  be  crossed,  so  a  dis- 
appointment on  all  sides  was  in- 
evitable.    These    zinc  -  mines  are 
worth  seeing,  and  extend  for  some 
distance  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
ocean.     The  tender  in  which  we 
embarked  for  the  Yittoria  was  lying 
under  a  lofty  promontory  against 
which    the    Atlantic    waves   were 
beating,  making  hollow  echoes  in 
its  cavernous  recesses.  A  lighthouse, 
crowds  of  gaily-dressed  ladies,  and 
the    inevitable    band,   which    had 
managed  to  scramble  up  to  its  sum- 
mit in  time,  gave  quite  a  soft  and 
comfortable  character  to  this  "wild 
and   inhospitable  crag,   until    the 
strains  of  music  and  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  faded  from  hearing 
and  from  vision.     We  joined  the 
Yittoria  off  Gijon  after  a  somewhat 
rough  thre«  hours'  passage,  and  the 
same  evening   got  under   way  for 
Ferrol,  which,  owing  to  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  entry  and  the  hazy 
weather  by  which  we  were  bafiQed, 
we  did  not  reach  until  four  on  the 
following  afternoon.     The  narrow 
channel   by  which    this    splendid 
land-locked  harbour  is  approached 
is  sing^arly  striking  at  one  point, 
where  in  old  times  a  chain  stretched 
across  it  used  to  bar  its  entrance. 
Here  a  biscuit  might   be  thrown 
ashore  on  either  side  from  the  deck 


of  the  frigate.     The  huge  iron  rings 
to  which  this  chain  was  attached 
are  still  visible.     Steep  barren  hill- 
sides fall  precipitously  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  water's  edge;  a  couple 
of  batteries  facing  each  other  guard 
the  entrance.      Only  one  of  these 
seemed  garrisoned,  and  belched  out 
its  Volleys  of  salutes  as  we  approached. 
But  the  most  cheering  and  exciting 
sight  to  British  eyes,  as  we  slowly 
turned  the  point,  and  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  harbour  opened  up  before 
us,  was  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  Hastings  Ycl- 
verton,  waiting  to  receive  us.    Here 
were  the  Lord  Warden,  Caledonia, 
Swiftsure,    Pallas,    and    Eesearch, 
ironclads— and  Aurora  and  Helicon, 
wooden    ships — anchored    in    two 
Hues,   with   yards    manned,  lying 
motionless    and    silent    until    we 
should    have    got  well  into  their 
midst  before  thundering  out  their 
welcome.      The    presence    of    our 
own  fleet  somewhat  disturbed  our 
doing  Ferrol  as  conscientious  sight- 
seers.    Whether  it  was  that  iron- 
clads, owing  to  their  construction, 
offer  a  greater  magnetic  attraction 
than  narrow  Spanish  streets,  or  that 
there  was  really  nothing  to  see  on 
shore,  I  know  not,  but  we  decidedly 
neglected  Ferrol,   and  found    our- 
selves more  than  compensated  by 
the  generous  hospitality  we  received 
on  board  the  British  flag>ship  for 
so  doing.     The  two  following  days 
were  spent  in  an  unwearied  round 
of  festivities  and  salutes.     The  King 
entertained  the  Admiral  and  twenty 
of  the  officers  of  the  squadron  on 
shore ;  and  the  Admiral  gave  a  re- 
turn banquet  on  the  following  night 
to  his  Majesty  and  the  numerous 
staff  of  officers  and  gentlemen  who 
were  accompanying  him,  following 
it  up  afterwards  with  an  illuminar 
tion  of  the  fleet  and  some  experi- 
ments in  night^ignals.     Then  the 
King  paid  a  visit  by  day  to  the 
flag-ship,  going  carefully  over  her, 
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and  watching  the  men  put  through 
their  gunnery-exercise.  The  naval 
members  of  his  staff  seemed  dazzled 
by  the  whiteness  of  her  decks,  over- 
whelming the  first  lieutenant,  Mr 
Paget,  with  compliments,  and  ex- 
pressed their  undisguised  wonder 
and  admiration  at  the  perfection  of 
all  her  arrangements.  His  Majesty 
afterwards  visited  the  new  ironclad 
Swiftsure,  where  Captain  "Ward  ex- 
plained to  him  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter and  advantages  of  her  style  of 
armament. 

The  following  morning  the  Ad- 
miral and  a  large  party  accompanied 
his  Majesty  over  Ferrol  dockyard, 
which  bears  a  desolate,  mournful 
aspect  of  poverty  and  decay.  The 
arrangements  are  excellent,  and  the 
machinery  in  good  order ;  the  mis- 
fortune is  that  there  is  no  money 
to  work  it,  and  that,  as  at  Turbia, 
a  great  reduction  of  workmen  has 
become  inevitable.  The  difficulty 
of  paying  the  wages  of  those  that 
remain  is  so  great,  that  fifteen 
months'  wages  were  due  a  short 
time  prior  to  our  visit,  which  pro- 
bably would  not  have  been  so  agree- 
able, had  not  £30,000  been  spent 
in  satisfying  the  men.  For  this 
reason  an  ironclad  now  upon  the 
stocks  at  Ferrol  cannot  be  com- 
pleted. The  population  of  the 
town  consists  mainly  of  Govern- 
ment employes,  or  of  those  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  the  estab- 
lishment. It  contains  about  10,000 
inhabitants,  but  though  imposing- 
looking  on  account  of  its  magnifi- 
cent situation,  is  really  dull  and 
uninteresting.  It  was  prettily  de- 
corated and  illuminated,  but  was 
too  official  to  be  valuable  as  an 
indication  of  public  feeling.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  episodes  of  our 
stay  "here  was  a  cruise  round  the 
basin  in  the  steam-pinnace  of  the 
Swiftsure,  arriving  back  off  the 
town  in  time  to  see  a  boat  regatta, 
in  which  the  men  of  our  fleet  took 


part,  but  were   not  put  into  any 
race  against  Spanish  boats'  crews. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  the 
British  fleet  was  to  accompany  his 
Majesty  from  Ferrol  to  Corunna,  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles,  the  royal 
frigate  leading.     The  spacions  har- 
bour admitted  of  a  very  pretty  and 
skillfully-executed  evolution,  which 
enabled  the  English  squadron,  while 
the    Yittoria    was    getting    under 
way,   to    come  into    line    behind 
her.     The  Lord  Warden,  under  the 
able  handling  of  Captain  Brand- 
reth,  led  the  way  up  the  harbour, 
past  the  town  and  ramparts,  crowded 
apparently  with  the  whole  male  and 
female    population,   and,   sweeping 
round  in  little  more  than  her  own 
length,  was  followed  by  the  whole 
fleet  in  succession,  the  Httle  Helicon 
bringing  up  the    rear,   each    ship 
making  the  sharp  turn  with  per- 
fect precision.     The  Yittoria  at  this 
moment  opportunely  getting  under 
way,   the    curved    line    gradually 
straightened    out,   and   the   whole 
fleet  stood  mcgestically  out  to  sea, 
amid  the  booming  of  cannon  from 
the  shore  and  the  explosion  in  the 
air  of  innumerable  rockets.      The 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  witness 
so  unusual  and  magnificent  a  sight 
very  nearly  resulted  in  an  accident. 
A  steam-launch,  full  of  ladies,  tow- 
ing another  boat,  absorbed  in  con- 
templation of  the  Yittoria,  and  mis- 
calculating apparently  their  speed 
and  distance,  got  suddenly  across 
the  bows  of  the  Lord  Warden,  and 
only  escaped  being  crushed  by  a 
miracle.      As  it  was,  the  women 
screamed,  and  several  of  the  men, 
thinking  immediate  annihilation  in- 
evitable, jumped  overboard.     They 
all  scrambled  back  into  the  boat  on 
seeing  her  remain  uniigured;  but 
one  got  sucked  under    the    Lord 
Warden,  and  disappeared  for  so  long 
that  we  thought  he  was  drowned, 
when  he  came  to  the  surface  a  long 
way  astern.     Meanwhile  life-buoys 
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^veTe   thrown  overboard,   a  cutter  quaint  old  town,  with  its  decaying 
lowered  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  battlements    and  its  very  ancient 
pulling  towards  the  receding  head,  churches,  from  the  modern  quarter, 
which  threatened  erery  moment  to  and  from  the  highest  part  of  the 
sink  for  ever.     The  man,  however,  ridge,where  an  immense  barrack,  con- 
made  a  gallant  struggle  for  life,  and  structed  at  an  expense  of  X220,000 
was  picked  up  by  a  shore-boat  in  an  by  O'Donnell,  is  situated.  A  view  is 
exhausted  condition  just  as  the  Lord  obtained  over  the  Atlantic  in  one 
Warden's  cutter  had  reached  him.  direction,  and  over  the  harbour  in 
This  incident  took    place  in  the  the^  other.      This    receptacle    for 
throat  of  the  channel,  and  a  few  troops  possesses  the  additional  ad- 
minutes  later  saw  us  dear  of  the  vantage  of  completely  commanding 
entrance,  and  steaming  across  the  the    town  in    case  of   revolution, 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  at  the  head  of  The   houses   on   the  quay  present 
which    Betanzos  is  situated,    and  a  really  handsome  but  somewhat 
on  the  opposite  shore    of   which  peculiar  appearance  from  the  sea, 
the  town  of  Corunna  was  already  as  the  balconies  with  which  they 
visible;  and  in  an  hour  more  we  re-  are  faced  from  top  to  bottom  are  aU 
ceived  the  salutes  of  the  old  castle  shut  in  with  glass,  thus  giving  them 
of  St  Anton  and  the  fort,  pictur-  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  lofty 
esquely  situated  on  the  rocky  island  conservatories.     The  capital  of  the  , 
of  Santa  Cruz,  which  guards  the  province  of  Galicia,  Corunna,  con- 
entrance.     Here  we  soon  received  tains  a  population  of  nearly  30,000 
evidence  that  the  reception  was  to  inhabitants,  and  is  deriving  a  con- 
be  a  cordial  one.     The  ships  in  the  siderable  increase    to  its   material 
harbour  were  dressed,  the  pier  fes-  prosperity  from  the  large  quantities 
tooned,  and  abundantly  decorated  of  cattle  which  are  transported  to 
with  foliage,  flags,  and  triumphal  England  by  steamers  especially  con- 
arches,   and  crowded  with  people,  structed    for    the    purpose.      This 
Corunna  is  situated  on  a  promon-  trade,  which  has  only  sprung  into 
tory.     The  old  town,   surrounded  existence  during  the  last  ten  years, 
by  a  sea-wall,  contains  the  Ayun-  is  acquiring  a  rapid  extension  both 
tamiento  and  municipal  buildings,  here  and  at  Vigo,  and  is  likely  to 
and  the  spot  interesting  to  Eng-  prove  a  source  of  great  pecuniary 
lishmen,   the   tomb    of    Sir   John  benefit  to  the  peasantry.    The  cattle 
Moore,  a  whitewashed  granite  mon-  are  not  reared  in  large  droves,  but 
ument  in  the  centre  of  a  grotesquely-  are  purchased  singly,  or  by  twos 
arranged  garden — the  whole  kept  and  threes,  from  the  small  peasant 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  British  owners  by  the  agents  at  the  sea- , 
Government,  and  completely  in  ac-  ports.     Every  branch  of  rural  in- 
cordance  with  the  taste  which  at  dustry  is  so  antiquated  and  back- 
present  distinguishes  the  Board  of  ward,  and  the  country  people  are 
Works.    The  streets  of  the  old  town  so  bigoted,  and  wedded  to  the  habits 
bear  witness   of  an  age  not  very  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  that 
remote,  when  wheeled  vehicles  were  farming    speculations    on    modem 
unknown  in  these  parts,  for  none  of  principles  might  prove  a  good  in- 
them    are    evidently  intended  for  vestment  where  land  and   labour 
anything  but  foot-passengers.    They  are  so  cheap,  and  a  market  so  access- 
are  flagged  with  broad  paving-stones,  ible  as  that  of  England.     One  of 
and  are  generally  too    steep    and  the  most  interesting  historical  feat- 
narrow  to   drive   over.      A    broad  ures  of  Corunna  is  its  lighthouse, 
open  space  and  terrace  separate  the  which  rises  to  a  height  of  363  feet 
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above  the  sea,  and  is  visible  for  12 
miles.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
successor  of  similar  edifices  which 
go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Phoenic- 
ians, and  from  which  the  town 
takes  its  arms,  and  some  think  its 
name.  These  former  consist  of  the 
lighthouse,  a  lamp,  skull  and  cross- 
bones,  and  eight  scallops,  in  honour 
of  St  Jago.  To  the  Englishman 
the  town  possesses  an  especial 
historical  interest,  not  only  as  being 
the  scene  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
victory,  but  the  port  in  which  the 
Spanish  Armada  refitted.  There 
was  a  grand  banquet  given  here  to 
the  King  by  the  captain-general  of 
the  province,  to  which  the  Admiral 
and  officers  of  the  fleet  were  invited, 
and  boxes  were  provided  afterwards 
for  the  whole  party  at  the  theatre, 
to  which  we  all  adjourned,  and 
found  a  brilliantly  -  filled  house. 
At  all  events,  whatever  might  be 
the  secret  sentiments  of  the  better 
classes,  they  could  not  conceal 
their  curiosity,  but  turned  out  in 
gaily  -  dressed  crowds  to  gaze  at 
his  Majesty  as  he  enteied  the 
royal  box,  and  to  applaud  him 
vigorously.  The  ladies  were  pretty 
and  well  dressed;  and  the  plan  of 
having  tiers  of  open  balconies  in- 
stead of  boxes  showed  them  off  to 
advantage,  while  it  added  much  to 
the  gaiety  and  brilliancy  of  the 
house.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
Corunna  is  largely  Eepublican ;  and 
the  mayor  took  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  read  a  most  insulting 
address  to  the  King,  to  which  his 
[Majesty  deigned  no  reply.  Our 
expedition  was  now  drawing  to  its 
close.  On  the  following  day  the 
whole  fleet  got  under  way :  the 
English  squadron,  formed  into  two 
lines,  accompanied  the  Yittoria  out 
to  sea,  and  then,  with  final  salutes 
on  both  sides,  and  ringing  cheers 
from  the  strong- chested  British 
tars,  we  sped  on  our  separate  ways, 
— the  fleet  to  cruise  for  a  week,  and 


then  put  in  to  Vigo;  and  we  to 
return  to  Santander,    from  which 
place  the  King  proposed,  without 
delay,  to  take  the  rail  for  Madrid, 
so  as  to  arrive  in  the  capital  before 
the  day  of  the  elections.     It  is  a 
twenty -four    hoars'    voyage  from 
Corunna  to  Santander ;   but  a  &ir 
wind  and  lovely  weather  enabled  us 
to  accomplish  it  in  a  little  less,  and 
to  land  at  the  charming  little  water- 
ing place  of  Sardinero,  situated  just 
outside  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
in  time  for  dinner.     Here  the  King 
took  possession   of    the    house  in 
which  he  had  already  passed  a  fort- 
night, and  the  whole  gay  world  of 
Santander  came  flocking    in  little 
three-muled  omniboses,   something 
like  Irish  jaunting-cars,  to  pay  their 
respects  to  his  Majesty,  who  had 
already  made  himself  popular  among 
them.     Still,  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Basque  Provinces,  the  popula- 
tion is  divided  between  KepubUcans 
and  Carlists,  and  tiie   strength  of 
the  monarchical  and  constitutional 
party  lies  in  the  fact,  that  they  are 
midway  between  these  two  opposing 
extremea     Our  ironclad  home  had 
now  done  its  work,  and  we  watched 
the  Vittoria  steam  away  to  join  the 
Spanish  fleet  at  the  Balearic  Islands. 
The  finest  frigate  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  she  was  built  by  AdmiraJ, 
then  Captain,  Beranger,  who  lived 
in  England  for  four  years  to  super- 
intend her  construction.     This  tal- 
ented officer  was  one  of  the  fiw* 
to  "  pronounce"  against  Queen  Isa- 
bella, two  years  ago,  in  the  harbour 
of  Cadiz,  and  is  now  an  Admire 
and  the  Minister  of  Marine  of  the 
present  Government      He  accom- 
panied the  King  throughout  the 
tour  in  his  official  capacity ;  ^1^® 
Sefior  Montero  Rios,  the  Minis^ 
of  Grace  and  Justice,  also  joined 
the  party  for  a  day  or  two  at  Co^ 
unna.     One  of  the  most  interestiug 
members  of  the  suite  was  General 
Burgos,  the  aide-de-camp  who  ^^ 
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in  the  carriage  with  the  King  and 
Queen  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
late  attempt  on  their  lives,  and  who, 
instantly  rising  up  and  pressing  the 
Queen  down  in  front,  of  him,  inter- 
posed his  bulky  form  between  their 
Majesties  and  the  fusilade  to  which 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the 
narrow  street  they  were  subjected. 
The  gallantry  of  this  officer  was  only 
equalled  by  the  perfect  coolness  ex- 
hibited by  the  King,  who,  indeed, 
''made  his  proofs,"  as  the  French 
say,  at  Custozzay  when  he  held  a 
position  for  an  hour  and  a  half  under 
a  withering  iire,  losing  eight  hundred 
men  out  of  his  brigade,  and  refusing 
himself  to  be  removed  from  the 
front,  although  lying  dangerously 
wounded  by  a  ball  through  his 
body,  until  he  received  the  order  to 
retire. 

The  simultaneous  departure  of  the 
King  and  the  frigate  restored  the 
charming  little  watering-place  of 
Sardinero,  in  which  I  am  writing 
this,  to  its  tranquil  and  accustomed 
habits.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
two  years  that  the  hygienic  advan- 
tages and  bathing  attractions  of  this 
romantic  bit  of  coast  have  begun  to 
force  themselves  upon  the  public; 
but  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
Sardinero  is  destined  to  become  the 
most  frequented  wateriag-place  on 
the  north  coast  of  Spain,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  desirable  as  a 
residence.  Separated  from  the  town 
of  Santander,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  two  miles,  by  a  rocky  isthmus, 
the  road  thither  is  a  never-ending 
pleasure,  from  the  magnificent  points 
of  view  which  it  aifords  over  the 
town  itself:  the  spacious  harbour, 
well  stocked  with  shipping ;  the 
lofty  mountain  -  ranges  rising  in 
precipitous  and  confused  masses 
into  the  clouds,  shutting  in  the 
prospect  on  the  one  side,  while  on 
the  other  stretches  the  abrupt  and 
nigged  ooast-line,  with  its  bold  mas- 
sive headlands,  enclosing  here  and 


there  sandy  bays,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  which  lies  Sardinero,  consisting 
at  present  of  a  casino,  two  or  three 
hotels,  and  half-a-dozen  villas. 
There  is  a  constant  omnibus  com*^ 
munication  kept  up  with  Santander ; 
and  twice  a-week  the  band  plays, 
and  draws  the  gay  world  from  that 
town  to  the  little  promenade  that 
overlooks  the  bathing  establish- 
ment. Here  the  upper  classes  dis- 
port themselves  in  the  waves,  into 
which  are  buoyed  out  ropes  for  their 
safety ;  while  the  neighbouring  bay, 
separated  from  this  one  by  a  rocky 
promontory,  is  devoted  to  the 
peasantry,  who  flock  to  their  baths 
in  great  quantities  every  afternoon, 
and  perform  their  toilets  on  the  sea- 
beach  with  the  utmost  nonchalance, 
trooping  into  the  water  in  large 
parties  of  twenty  at  a  time,  and 
generaUy  holding  hands,  in  gossa- 
mer costumes  of  old  under-garments. 
It  is  curious  to  watch  them  the 
moment  they  touch  the  water, 
dipping  their  hands  in  it  and  cross- 
ing themselves  reverently  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  treachery  of  the 
waves.  But  the  pleasantest  way  of 
bathing  here  is  to  choose  your  own 
cavern  in  some  sequestered  comer 
of  the  rocks  as  your  dressing-room, 
and  plunge  into  the  Atlantic  out 
of  sight  of  the  bathing  world.  Al- 
though so  far  south,  the  climate  is 
much  cooler  and  more  bracing  in 
summer  than  in  many  French  water- 
ing-places ;  while  salmon  and  trout 
fishing  amidst  the  most  magnificent 
scenery,  abounding  in  picturesque 
villages  and  small  towns,  where 
insects  swarm  and  the  food  is  rank 
with  oil,  form  a  combination  of 
sweet  and  bitter  which  not  inaptly 
illustrates  the  same  mixture  in  an 
average  human  existence.  Sant- 
ander itself  is  a  thriving  seaport 
town  containing  some  25,000  in- 
habitants, the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  an  active  political  centre. 
At  the  elections,  which  have  just 
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taken  place,  the  Badical  candidate 
vas  elected  without  opposition ; 
while,  in  September  1870,  it  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  in  Spain  to 
prononnce  against  the  late  Queen, 
and  got  itself  into  trouble  in  con- 
sequence ;  for  Greneral  Calonge,  whose 
name  is  &miliar  to  English  ears  in 
connection  with  the  detention  of  the 
crew  of  an  English  merchant-ship, 
advanced  upon  the  place  with  4000 
men,  and  after  a  short  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  de- 
fended their  barricades  after  the 
feeble  fashion  of  modem  revolu- 
tionists both  in  this  country  and 


Fiance,  recaptured  it,  the  town 
losing  altogether  about  twenty  killed 
and  wounded,  and  inflicting  con- 
siderable loss  upon  the  Queen's 
troops  as  they  entered  by  firing 
upon  them  from  the  windows.  The 
triumph  of  Calonge  was  of  short 
duration,  for  Isabella's  flight  in- 
volved his  own,  and  the  town  re- 
covered its  liberties,  and  is  now, 
together  with  the  rest  of  Spain,  only 
awaiting  the  moment  when  it  may 
prove,  by  making  another  revolu- 
tion, that  it  understands  how  to 
use  them. 


Priutetl  Ijf  William  Dlachrood  <fr  Sons,  Kdinlvtyf,, 
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It  is  several  weeks  after  the  date 
of  the  last  chapter;  the  lime-trees 
in  the  Tuileries  are  clothed  in  green. 

In  a  somewhat  spacious  apart- 
ment on  the  ground-floor  in  the 
quiet  locality  of  the  Rue  d'Anjou, 
a  man  was  seated,  very  still,  and 
evidently  absorbed  in  deep  thought, 
before  a  writing-table  placed  close 
to  the  window. 

Seen  thus,  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  great  power  both  of  intellect 
and  of  character  in  a  face  which, 
in  ordinary  social  commune,  might 
rather  be  noticeable  for  an  aspect  of 
hardy  frankness,  suiting  well  with 
the  clear-cut,  handsome  profile,  and 
the  rich  dark  auburn  hair,  waving 
carelessly  over  one  of  those  broad 
open  foreheads,  which,  according  to 
an  old  writer, seem  the  "frontispiece 
of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Honour." 

The  forehead,  indeed,  was  the  man's 
most  remarkable  feature.  It  could  not 
but  prepossess  the  beholder.  "When, 
in  private  theatricals,  he  had  need 
to  alter  the  character  of  his  counte- 
nance, he  did  it  effectually,  merely 
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by  forcing  down  his  hair  till  it 
reached  his  eyebrows.  He  no  longer 
then  looked  Hke  the  same  man. 

The  person  I  describe  has  been 
already  introduced  to  the  reader  as 
Graham  Vane.  But  perhaps  this  is 
the  fit  occasion  to  enter  into  some 
such  details  as  to  his  parentage  and 
position  as  may  make  the  introduc- 
tion more  satisfactory  and  complete. 

His  father,  the  representative  of 
a  very  ancient  family,  came  into  pos- 
session, after  a  long  minority,  of 
what  may  be  called  a  fair  squire's 
estate,  and  about  half  a  million  in 
moneyed  investments,  inherited  on 
the  female  side.  Both  land  and 
money  were  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal, unencumbered  by  entail  or 
settlement.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
brilliant,  irregular  genius,  of  prince- 
ly generosity,  of  splendid  taste,  of  a 
gorgeous  kind  of  pride  closely  allied 
to  a  masculine  kind  of  vanity.  As 
soon  as  he  was  of  age  he  began  to 
build,  converting  lus  squire's  hall 
into  a  ducal  palace.  He  then  stood 
for  the  county ;  and  in  days  before 
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the  first  Reform  Bill,  wlieii  a  county 
election  was  to  the  estate  of  a  can- 
didate what  a  long  war  is  to  the 
deht  of  a  nation.  He  won  the  elec- 
tion ;  he  ohtained  early  successes  in 
Parliament.  It  was  said  by  good 
authorities  in  political  circles  that, 
if  he  chose,  he  might  aspire  to  lead 
his  party,  and  ultimately  to  hold 
the  first  rank  in  the  government  of 
his  country. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true; 
but  certainly  he  did  not  choose  to 
take  the  trouble  necessary  for  such 
an  ambition.  He  was  too  fond  of 
pleasure,  of  luxury,  of  pomp.  He 
kept  a  famous  stud  of  racers  and 
hunters.  Hewas  a  munificent  patron 
of  art.  His  establishments,  his 
entertainments,  were  on  a  par  with 
those  of  the  great  noble  who  repre^ 
sented  the  loftiest  (Mr  Vane  would 
not  own  it  to  be  the  eldest)  branch 
of  his  genealogical  tree. 

He  became  indifferent  to  political 
contests,  indolent  in  his  attendance 
at  the  House,  speaking  seldom,  not 
at  great  length  nor  with  much  pre- 
paration, but  with  power  and  fire, 
originality  and  genius;  so  that  he 
was  not  only  effective  as  an  orator, 
but  combining  with  eloquence  ad- 
vantages of  birth,  person,  station, 
the  reputation  of  patriotic  indepen- 
dence, and  genial  attributes  of  char- 
acter, he  was  an  authority  of  weight 
in  the  scales  of  party. 

This  gentleman,  at  the  age  of 
forty,  married  the  dowerless  daughter 
of  a  poor  but  distinguished  naval 
ofi&cer,  of  noble  family,  first  cousin 
to  the  Duke  of  Alton. 

He  settled  on  her  a  suitable  joint- 
ure, but,  declined  to  tie  up  any  por- 
tion of  his  property  for  the  benefit 
of  children  by  the  marriage.  He 
declared  that  so  much  of  his  fortune 
was  invested  either  in  mines,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  was  extremely  fluctu- 
ating, or  in  various  funds,  over  rapid 
transfers  in  which  it  was  his  amuse- 
ment and  his  interest  to  have  control, 


unchecked  by  reference  to  trustees, 
that  entails  and  settlements  on  chil- 
dren were  an  inconvenience  he  de- 
clined to  incur. 

Besides,  he  held  notions  of  his 
own  as  to  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
children  dependent  on  their  fstther. 
"  What  numbers  of  young  men," 
said  he,  **  are  ruined  in  character  and 
in  fortune  by  knowing  that  when 
their  father  cQes  they  are  certain  of 
the  same  provision,  no  matter  how 
they  displease  him;  and  in  the 
meanwhile  forestalling  that  provi- 
sion by  recourse  to  usurers."  These 
arguments  might  not  have  prevailed 
over  the  bride^s  father  a  year  or  two 
later,  when,  by  the  death  of  iDtex- 
vening  kinsmen,  he  became  Duke  of 
Alton;  but  in  his  then  circum- 
stances the  marriage  itself  was 
so  much  beyond  the  expectations 
which  the  portionless  daughter  of  a 
sea-captain  has  the  right  to  form, 
that  Mr  Vane  had  it  all  his  own 
way,  and  he  remained  absolute  mas- 
ter of  his  whole  fortune,  save  of 
that  part  of  his  landed  estate  on 
which  his  wife's  jointure  was  settled; 
and  even  from  tiiis  encumbrance  be 
was  very  soon  freed.  His  wife  died 
in  the  second  year  of  marriage,  leav- 
ing an  only  son  —  Graham.  He 
grieved  for  her  loss  with  all  the  pas- 
sion of  an  impressionable,  ardent, 
and  powerful  nature.  Then  for  a 
while  he  sought  distraction  to  bis 
sorrow  by  throwing  himself  into 
public  life  with  a  devoted  energy  he 
had  not  previously  displayed. 

His  speeches  served  to  bring  his 
party  into  power,  and  he  yielded, 
though  reluctantly,  to  the  unanimous 
demand  of  that  party  that  he  should 
accept  one  of  the  highest  offices  in 
the  new  Cabinet.  He  acquitted 
himself  well  as  an  administrator,  but 
declared,  no  doubt  honestly,  that  he 
felt  like  Sinbad  released  from  the 
old  man  on  his  back,  when,  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  he  went  out  of 
office  with  his  party.    No  persuft- 
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sions  could  induce  him  to  come  in 
again ;  nor  did  he  ever  again  take 
a  very  active  part  in  debate.  "  No," 
said  he,  ''  I  was  bom  to  the  freedom 
of  a  private  gentleman — intolerable 
to  me  is  the  thraldom  of  a  public 
servant.  But  I  will  bring  up  my 
son  so  that  he  may  acquit  the  debt 
which  I  decline  to  pay  to  my  coun- 
try." There  he  kept  his  word. 
Oraham  had  been  carefully  educated 
for  public  life,  the  ambition  for  it 
dinned  into  his  ear  firom  childhood. 
In  his  school-vacations  his  father 
made  him  learn  and  declaim  chosen 
specimens  of  masculine  oratory ;  en- 
gaged an  eminent  actor  to  give  him 
lessons  in  elocution ;  bade  him  fire- 
quent  theatres,  and  study  there  the 
effect  which  words  derive  from  looks 
and  gesture;  encouraged  him  to  take 
part  himself  in  private  theatricals. 
To  all  this  the  boy  lent  his  mind 
with  delight.  He  had  the  orator^s 
inborn  temperament ;  quick,  yet  im- 
aginative, and  loving  the  sport  of 
rivalry  and  contest  Being  also,  in 
his  boyish  years,  good-humoured 
and  joyous,  he  was  not  more  a 
favonrito  with  the  masters  in  the 
schoolroom  than  with  boys  in  the 
play-groimd.  Leaving  Eton  at  seven- 
teen, he  then  entered  at  Cambridge, 
and  became,  in  his  first  term,  the 
most  popular  speaker  at  the  Union. 
But  his  father  cut  short  his  acade- 
mical career,  and  decided,  for  reasons 
of  his  own,  to  place  him  at  once  in 
Diplomacy.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Embassy  at  Paris,  and  partook  of  the 
pleasures  and  dissipations  of  that 
metropolis  too  keenly  to  retain  much 
of  the  sterner  ambition  to  which  he 
had  before  devote!!  himself.  Becom- 
ing one  of  the  spoiled  darlings  of 
fashion,  there  was  great  danger  that 
his  cluu»cter  would  relax  into  the 
easy  grace  of  the  Epicurean,  when 
all  such  loiterings  in  the  Eose  Gar- 
den were  brought  to  abrupt  close  by 
a  rude  and  terrible  change  in  Ms  for- 
tunes. 


His  fieither  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  in  hunting ;  and  when 
his  affairs  were  investigated,  they  wex» 
found  to  be  hopelessly  involved — 
apparently  the  assets  would  not  suf- 
fice for  the  debts.  The  elder  Vane 
himself  was  probably  not  aware  of 
the  extent  of  his  liabilities.  He  had 
never  wanted  ready-money  to  the 
last  He  could  always  obtain  that 
from  a  money-lender,  or  from  the  sale 
of  his  funded  investments.  -But  it 
became  obvious,  on  examining  his 
papers,  that  he  knew  at  least  how 
impaired  would  be  the  herita^  he 
should  bequeath  to  a  son  whom  he 
idolised.  For  that  reason  he  had 
given  Oraham  a  profession  in  diplo- 
macy, and  for  that  reason  he  had 
privately  applied  to  the  Ministry 
for  the  Viceroyalty  of  India,  in  the 
event  of  its  speedy  vacancy.  He 
was  eminent  enough  not  to  antici- 
pate refusal,  and  with  economy  in 
that  lucrative  post  much  of  his  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  might  have  been 
redeemed,  and  at  least  an  indepen- 
dent provision  secured  for  his  son. 

Graham,  like  Alain  de  Boche- 
briant,  allowed  no  reproach  on  his 
father's  memory — ^indeed,  with  more 
reason  than  Alain,  for  the  elder 
Vane's  fortune  had  at  least  gone  on 
no  mean  and  frivolous  dissipation. 

It  had  lavished  itself  on  encour- 
agement to  art— on  great  objects  of 
public  beneficence — on  public-spirit- 
ed aid  of  political  objects ;  and  even 
in  mere  selfish  enjoyments  there  was 
a  certain  grandeur  in  his  princely 
hospitahties,  in  his  munificent  gen- 
erosity, in  a  warm-hearted  careless- 
ness for  money.  Ko  indulgence  in 
petty  follies  or  degrading  vices  ag- 
gravated the  offence  of  the  magni- 
ficent squanderer. 

'*  Let  me  look  on  my  loss  of  for- 
tune as  a  gain  to  myself,"  said 
Graham,  manfully.  ''Had  I  been 
a  rich  man,  my  experience  of  Paris 
tells  me  that  I  should  most  likely 
have  been  a  very  idle  one.     Now 
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that  I  have  no  gold,  I  must  dig  in 
myself  for  iron." 

The  man  to  whom  he  said  this 
was  an  nncle-in-law — if  I  may  nse 
that  phrase — ^the  Bight  Hon.  Eich- 
ard  King,  popularly  styled  "the 
hlameless  King." 

This  gentleman  had  married  the 
sister  of  Graham's  mother,  whose 
loss  in  his  infancy  and  boyhood  she 
had  tenderly  and  anxiously  sought 
to  supply.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  woman  more  fitted  to  invite 
love  and  reverence  than  was  Lady 
Janet  King,  her  manners  were  so 
sweet  and  gentle,  her  whole  nature 
so  elevated  and  pure. 

Her  father  had  succeeded  to  the 
dukedom  when  she  married  Mr 
King,  and  the  alliance  was  not 
deemed  quite  suitable.  Still  it  was 
not  one  to  which  the  Duke  would 
have  been  fairly  justified  in  refus- 
ing his  assent. 

Mr  King  could  not,  indeed,  boast 
of  noble  ancestry,  nor  was  he  even 
a  landed  proprietor;  but  he  was 
a  not  undistinguished  member  of 
Parliament,  of  irreproachable  char- 
acter, and  ample  fortune  inherited 
from  a  distant  kinsman,  who  had 
enriched  himself  as  a  merchant.  It 
was  on  both  sides  a  marriage  of 
love. 

It  is  popularly  said  that  a  man 
uplifts  a  wife  to  his  own  rank ;  it  as 
often  happens  that  a  woman  uplifts 
her  husband  to  the  dignity  of  her 
own  character.  Eichard  King  rose 
greatly  in  public  estimation  after  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Janet. 

She  united  to  a  sincere  piety  a 
very  active  and  a  very  enlightened 
benevolence.  She  guided  his  am- 
bition aside  from  mere  party  politics 
into  subjects  of  social  and  religious 
interest,  and  in  devoting  himself  to 
these  he  achieved  a  position  more 
popular  and  more  respected  than  he 
could  ever  have  won  in  the  strife  of 
party. 

When  the  Government  of  which 


the  elder  Vane  became  a  leading 
Minister  was  formed,  it  was  con- 
sidered a  great  object  to  secure  a 
name  so  high  in  the  religious  world,, 
so  beloved  by  the  workbig  classes, 
as  that  of  Eichard  King;  and  he 
accepted  one  of  those  places  which, 
though  not  in  the  Cabinet,  confers 
the  rank  of  Privy  Councillor. 

When  that  brief-lived  Administia- 
tion  ceased,  he  felt  the  same  sensa- 
tion of  relief  that  Yane  had  felt, 
and  came  to  the  same  resolution 
never  again  to  accept  office,  but 
from  different  reasons,  all  of  which 
need  not  now  be  detailed.  Amongst 
them,  however,  certainly  this:  — 
He  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to 
opinion,  thin-skinned  as  to  abuse, 
and  very  tenacious  of  the  respect 
due  to  his  peculiar  character  of 
sanctity  and  philanthropy.  He 
writhed  under  every  newspaper 
article  that  had  made  "  the  blame- 
less King"  responsible  for  the  ini- 
quities of  the  Government  to  which 
he  belonged.  In  the  loss  of  office 
he  seemed  to  recover  his  former 
throne. 

Mr  King  heard  Graham's  resolu- 
tion with  a  grave  approving  smile, 
and  his  interest  in  the  young  man 
became  greatly  increased.  He  de- 
voted himself  strenuously  to  the 
object  of  saving  to  Graham  some 
wrecks  of  his  paternal  fortunes,  and 
having  a  clear  head  and  great  ex- 
perience in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, he  succeeded  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  formed  by  the 
family  solicitor.  A  rich  manufac- 
turer was  found  to  purchase  at  a 
fancy  price  the  bulk  of  the  estate 
with  the  palatial  mansion,  which 
the  estate  alone  could  never  have 
sufficed  to  maintain  with  suitable 
establishments. 

So  that  when  all  debts  were  paid,. 
Graham  found  himself  in  possession 
of  a  clear  income  of  about  £500 
a-year,  invested  in  a  mortgage  se- 
cured on  a  part  of  the  hereditary 
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lands,  on  which  was  seated  an  old 
hunting-lodge  bought  by  a  brewer. 

With  this  portion  of  the  property 
Graham  parted  very  reluctantly.  It 
was  situated  amid  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery  on  the  estate,  and 
the  lodge  itself  was  a  remnant  of 
the  original  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors before  it  had  been  abandoned 
for  that  which,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  had  been  expanded  into 
a  Trentham-like  palace  by  the  last 
owner. 

But  Mr  King's  argument  recon- 
ciled him  to  the  •sacrifice.  "  I  can 
manage,"  said  the  prudent  adviser, 
**  if  you  insist  on  it,  to  retain  that 
remnant  of  the  hereditary  estate 
which  you  are  so  loath  to  part  with. 
But  how)  by  mortgaging  it  to  an 
extent  that  will  scarcely  leave  you . 
.£50  a-year  net  from  the  rents.  This 
is  not  all.  Your  mind  will  then  be 
•distracted  from  the  large  object  of  a 
career  to  the  small  object  of  retain- 
ing a  few  family  acres;  you  will 
be  constantly  hampered  by  private 
anxieties  and  fears :  you  could  do 
nothing  for  the  benefit  of  those 
around  you  —  could  not  repair  a 
farmhouse  for  a  better  class  of  ten- 
ant— could  not  rebuild  a  labourer's 
dilapidated  cottage.  Give  up  an 
idea  that  might  be  very  well  for  a 
man  whose  sole  ambition  was  to 
remain  a  squire,  however  beggarly. 
Launch  yourself  into  the  larger 
world  of  metropolitan  life  with  en- 
ergies wholly  unshackled,  a  mind 
wholly  undisturbed,  and  secure  of 
an  income  which,  however  modest, 
is  equal  to  that  of  most  young  men 
who  enter  that  world  as  your 
equals." 

Graham  was  convinced,  and  yield- 
ed, though  with  a  bitter  pang.  It 
is  hard  for  a  man  whose  fathers 
have  lived  on  the  soil  to  give  up  all 
trace  of  their  whereabouts.  But 
none  saw  in  him  any  morbid  con- 
sciousness of  change  of  fortune, 
when,    a    year    after    his    father's 


death,  he  reassumed  his  place  in 
society.  If  before  courted  for  his 
expectations,  he  was  still  courted 
for  himself;  by  many  of  the  great 
who  had  loved  his  father,  perhaps 
even  courted  more. 

He  resigned  the  diplomatic  career, 
not  merely  because  the  rise  in  that 
profession  is  slow,  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate steps  the  chances  of  dis- 
tinction are  slight  and  few,  but 
more  because  he  desired  to  cast  his 
lot  in  the  home  country,  and  re- 
garded the  courts  of  other  lands  as 
exile. 

It  was  not  true,  however,  as  Le- 
mercier  had  stated  on  report,  that  he 
lived  on  his  pen.  Curbing  all  his 
old  extravagant  tastes,  £500  aryear 
amply  supplied  his  wants.  But  he 
had  by  his  pen  gained  distinction, 
and  created  great  belief  in  his  abili- 
ties for  a  public  career.  He  had 
written  critical  articles,  read  with 
much  praise,  in  periodicals  of  autho- 
rity, and  had  published  one  or  two 
essays  on  political  questions,  which 
had  created  yet  more  sensation.  It 
was  only  the  graver  literature,  con- 
nected more  or  less  with  his  ulti- 
mate object  of  a  public  career,  in 
which  he  had  thus  evinced  his 
talentsof  composition.  Such  writings 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  bring  him 
much  money,  but  they  gave  him  a  de- 
finite and  solid  station.  In  the  old 
time,  before  the  first  Eeform  Bill,  his 
reputation  would  have  secured  him 
at  once  a  seat  in  Parliament;  but 
the  ancient  nurseries  of  statesmen 
are  gone,  and  their  place  is  not  sup- 
plied. 

He  had  been  invited,  however,  to 
stand  for  more  than  one  large  and 
populous  borough,  with  very  fair 
prospects  of  success ;  and  whatever 
the  expense,  Mr  King  had  offered 
to  defray  it.  But  Graham  would 
not  have  incurred  the  latter  obli- 
gation ;  and  when  he  learned  the 
pledges  which  his  supporters  would 
have  exacted,  he  would  not  have 
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stood  if  success  had  been  certain 
and  the  cost  nothing.  ''I  cannot," 
he  said  to  his  Mends,  ''  go  into  the 
consideration  of  vhat  is  best  for  the 
country  with  my  thoughts  man- 
acled; and  I  cannot  be  both  re- 
presentative and  -slave  of  the  greatest 
ignorance  of  the  greatest  number. 
I  bide  my  time,  and  meanwhile  I 
prefer  to  write  as  I  please,  rather 
than  vote  as  I  don't  please." 

Three  years  went  by,  passed 
chiefly  in  Lgland,  partl/ik  Kf; 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty  Graham 
Vane  was  still  one  of  those  of  whom 
admirers  say,  '^  He  wiU  be  a  great 
man  some  day ; "  and  detractors  re- 
ply, ''Some  day  seems  a  long  way  off." 

The  same  fastidiousness  which 
had  operated  against  that  entrance 
into  Parliament  to  which  his  ambi- 
tion not  the  less  steadily  adapted 
itself,  had  kept  him  free  from  the 
perils  of  wedlock.  In  his  heart  he 
yearned  for  love  and  domestic  life, 
but  he  had  hitherto  met  with  no 
one  who  realised  the  ideal  he  had 
formed.  With  his  person,  his  ac- 
complishments, his  connections,  and 
his  repute,  he  might  have  made 
many  an  advantageous  marriage. 
But  somehow  or  other  the  charm 
vanished  from  a  fair  face,  if  the 
shadow  of  a  money-bag  fell  on  it ; 
on  the  other  hand,  his  ambition 
occupied  so  large  a  share  in  his 
thoughts  that  he  would  have  fled 
in  time  from  the  temptation  of  a 
marriage  that  would  have  over- 
weighted him  beyond  the  chance 
of  rising.  Added  to  all,  he  desired 
in  a  wife  an  intellect  that,  if  not 
equal  to  his  own,  could  become  so 
by  sympathy  —  a  union  of  high 
culture  and  noble  aspiration,  and 
yet  of  loving  womanly  sweetness 
which  a  man  seldom  finds  out  of 
books ;  and  when  he  does  find  it, 
perhaps  it  does  not  wear  the  sort  of 
face  that  he  fancies.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Graham  was  still  unmarried 
and  heart-whole. 


And  now  a  new  change  in  his 
life  befell  him.  Lady  Janet  died  of 
a  fever  contracted  in  her  habitual 
rounds  of  charity  among  the  houses- 
of  the  poor.  She  had  been  to  him 
as  the  most  tender  mother,  and  & 
lovelier  soul  than  hers  never  alight- 
ed on  the  earth.  His  grief  was  in- 
tense; but  what  was  her  husband's  t 
— one  of  those  griefs  that  kilL 

To  the  side  of  Kichard  King  his 
Janet  had  been  as   the  guardian 
angel.    His  love  for  her  was  almost 
worship— with  her,  every  object  in 
a  life  hitherto  so  active  and  us^ul 
seemed  gone.    He  evinced  no  noisy 
passion  of  sorrow.     He  shut  him- 
self up,  and  refused  to  see  even 
Graham.      But  after  some  weeks 
had  passed,  he  admitted  the  cleigy- 
man  in  whom,  on  spiritual  matters, 
he  habitually  confided,  and  seemed 
consoled  by  the  visits ;  then  he  sent 
for  his  lawyer,  and  made  his  will ; 
after  which  he  allowed  Giaham  to 
call  on  him  daily,  on  the  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  reference  to 
his  loss.    He  spoke  to  the  young 
man  on  other  subjects,  rather  draw- 
ing him  out  about  himself,  sounding 
his  opinion  on  various  grave  matters, 
watching  his  face  while  he  ques- 
tioned, as  if  seeking  to  dive  into 
his  heart,  and  sometimes  patheti- 
cally sinking  into  silence,  broken 
but  by  sighs.     So  it  went  on  for  a 
few  more  weeks ;  then  he  took  the 
advice  of   his    physician  to  seek 
change  of  air  and  scene.    He  went 
away  alone,  without  even  a  servant^ 
not  leaving  word  where    he  had 
gone.     After  a  little  while  he  re* 
turned,  more  ailing,  more  broken 
than  before.     One  morning  he  was 
found  insensible — stricken  by  para- 
lysis.    He  regained  consciousness, 
and    even  for   some    days  rallied 
strength.   He  might  have  recovered, 
but  he  seemed  as  if  he  tacitly  re- 
fused to  live.     He  expired  at  last, 
peaceiblly,  in  Graham's  arm& 
At  the  opening  of  his  will«  it  was 
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found  that  he  had  left  Giaham  his 
sole  heix  and  executor.  Deduct- 
ing Goyemment  duties,  legacies  to 
servants,  and  donations  to  public 
chaiitiesy  the  sum  thus  bequeath- 
ed to  his  lost  wife's  nephew  was 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

With  such  a  fortune,  opening 
indeed  was  made  for  an  ambition 
so  long  obstructed.  But  Graham 
affected  no  change  in  his  mode  of 
life;  he  still  retained  his  modest 
bachelor^s  apartments— engaged  no 
,  servants — ^bought  no  horses — ^in  no 
way  exceeded  the  income  he  had 
possessed  before.  He  seemed,  in- 
deed, depressed  rather  than  elated 
by  the  succession  to  a  wealth  which 
he  had  never  anticipated. 

Two  children  had  been  bom  from 
the  marriage  of  Kichard  King ;  they 
had  died  young,  it  is  true,  but  Lady 
Janet  at  the  time  of  her  own  de- 
cease was  not  too  advanced  in  years 
for  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
other  offspring;  and  even  after 
Richard  King  became  a  widower, 
he  had  given  to  Graham  no  hint  of 
his  testamentary  dispositions.  The 
young  man  was  no  blood-relation 
to  him,  and  naturally  supposed  that 
such  relations  would  become  theheirs. 
But  in  truth  the  deceased  seemed 
to  have  no  near  relations — none  had 
ever  been  known  to  visit  him — 
none  raised  a  voice  to  question  the 
justice  of  his  wilL 

Lady  Janet  had  been  buried  at 
Kensal  Green;  her  husband's  re- 
mains were  placed  in  the  same 
vault. 

For  days  and  days  Graham  went 
his  way  lonelily  to  the  cemetery. 
He  might  be  seen  standing  motion- 
less by  that  tomb,  with  tears  rolling 
down  his  cheeks ;  yet  his  was  not  a 
weak  nature — ^not  one  of  those  that 
love  indulgence  of  irremediable  grief. 
On  the  contrary,  people  who  did  not 
know  him  weU  said  "that  he  had 
more  head  than   heart,"  and  the 


character  of  his  pursuits,  as  of 
his  writings,  was  certainly  not  that 
of  a  sentimentalist.  He  had  not 
thus  visited  the  tomb  till  Eichard 
King  had  been  placed  within  it. 
Tet  his  love  for  his  aunt  was  un- 
speakably greater  than  that  which 
he  could  have  felt  for  her  husband. 
Was  it,  then,  the  husband  that  he 
so  much  more  acutely  mourned ;  or 
was  there  something  that,  since  the 
husband's  death,  had  deepened  his 
reverence  for  the  memory  of  her 
whom  he  had  not  only  loved  as  a 
mother,  but  honoured  as  a  saint  f 

These  visits  to  the  cemetery  did 
not  cease  till  Graham  was  confined 
to  his  bed  by  a  very  grave  illness — 
the  only  one  he  had  ever  known. 
His  physician  said  it  was  nervous 
fever,  and  occasioned  by  moral  shock 
or  excitement ;  it  was  attended  with 
delirium.  His  recovery  was  slow, 
and  when  it  was  sufficiently  com- 
pleted he  quitted  England ;  and  we 
find  him  now,  with  his  mind  com- 
posed, his  strength  restored,  and  his 
spirits  braced,  in  that  gay  city  of 
Paris,  hiding,  perhaps,  some  earnest 
purpose  amidst  his  participation  in 
its  holiday  enjoyments. 

He  is  now,  as  I  have  said,  seated 
before  his  writing-table  in  deep 
thought.  He  ixkes  up  a  letter 
which  he  had  already  glanced  over 
hastily,  and  reperuses  it  with  more 
care. 

The  letter  is  from  his  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Alton,  who  had  succeeded 
a  few  years  since  to  the  family 
honours — an  able  man,  vrith  no  small 
degree  of  information,  an  ardent 
politician,  but  of  very  rational  and 
temperate  opinions ;  too  much  occu- 
pied by  the  cares  of  a  princely 
estate  to  covet  office  for  himself; 
too  sincere  a  patriot  not  to  desire 
office  for  those  to  whose  hands  he 
thought  the  country  might  be  most 
safely  intrusted — an  intimate  friend 
of  Graham's.  The  contents  of  the 
letter  are  these : — 
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My  deab  Graham, — I  trust  that 
you  will  welcome  tkeJI)rilliant  open- 
ing into  public  life  which  these  lines 
are  intended  to  announce  to  you. 
Vavasour  has  just  been  with  me  to 
say  that  he  intends  to  resign  his  seat 
for  the  county  when  Parliament 
meets,  and  agreeing  with  me  that 
there  is  no  one  so  fit  to  succeed  him 
as  yourself,  he  suggests  the  keeping 
his  intention  secret  until  you  have 
arranged  your  committee  and  are 
prepared  to  take  the  field.  You 
cannot  hope  to  6scat>e  a  contest;  but 
I  have  examined  the  Eegister,  and 
the  party  has  gained  rather  than 
lost  since  the  last  election,  when 
Vavasour  was  so  triumphantly  re- 
turned. 

The  expenses  for  this  county, 
where  there  are  so  many  out-voters 
to  bring  up,  and  so  many  agents  to 
retain,  are  always  large  in  compari- 
son with  some  other  counties ;  but 
that  consideration  is  aU  in  your 
favour,  for  it  deters  Squire  Hunston, 
the  only  man  who  could  beat  you, 
from  starting ;  and  to  your  resources 
a  thousand  pounds  more  or  less  are 
a  trifie  not  worth  discussing.  You 
know  how  difficult  it  is  nowadays 
to  find  a  seat  for  a  man  of  moderate 
opinions  like  yours  and  mine.  Our 
county  would  exactly  suit  you.  The 
constituency  is  so  evenly  divided 
between  the  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lations, that  its  representative  must 
fairly  consult  the  interests  of  both. 
He  can  be  neither  an  ultra-Tory 
nor  a  violent  EadicaL  He  is  lefb  to 
the  enviable  freedom,  to  which  you 
say  you  aspire,  of  considering  what 
is  best  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Do  not  lose  so  rare  an  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  but  one  drawback 
to  your  triumphant  candidature. 
It  will  be  said  that  you  have  no 
longer  an  acre  in  the  county  in 
which  the  Vanes  have  been  settled 
so  long.  That  drawback  can  be 
removed.  It  is  true  that  you  can 
never  hope  to  buy  back  the  estates 


wliich  you  were  compeUed  to  sell 
at  your  father's  death — the  old 
manufacturer  gripes  them  too  firmly 
to  loosen  his  hold;  and  after  all, 
even  were  your  income  double  what 
it  is,  you  would  be  overhoused  in 
the  vast  pile  in  which  your  father 
buried  so  largo  a  share  of  his  for- 
tune. But  that  beautiful  old  hunt- 
ing-lodge, the  Stamm  Schloss  of 
your  family,  with  the  adjacent 
fJBirms,  can  be  now  repurchased 
very  reasonably.  The  brewer  who 
bought  them  is  afflicted  with  an 
extravagant  son,  whom  he  placed 

in  the HussarB,  and  will  gladly 

sell  the  property  for  X6000  more 
than  he  gave :  well  worth  the  differ- 
ence, as  he  has  improved  the  farm- 
buildings    and   raised    the   rental 
I  think,  in  addition  to  the  sum  you 
have  on  mortgage,  X23,000  will  be 
accepted,  and  as  a  mere  investment 
pay   you    nearly  three    per   cent. 
But  to  you  it  is  worth  more  than 
double  the  money;   it  once  more 
identifies  your  ancient  name  with 
the    county.       You    would    he   a 
greater  personage  with    that   mo- 
derate holding  in  the  district  in 
which  your  race  took  root,  and  on 
which  your  father's  genius  threw 
such  a  lustre,  than  you  would  be 
if  you    invested   all  your  wealth 
in  a  county  in  which  every  squire 
and  farmer  would  caU  you  "the 
new  man."    Pray  think  over  tm« 
most  seriously,  and  instruct  joyi 
solicitor  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  brewer  at  once.     But  rather  piit 
yourself  into  the  train,  and  come 
back  to  England  straight  to  JO.e, 
I  will  ask  Vavasour  to  meet  you. 
What  news  from  Paris  1     Is  the 
Emperor  as  ill  as  the  papers  insm- 
uatel      And  is  the  revolutionary 
party  gaining  ground  I — ^Your  affec- 
tionate cousin,  Alton. 

As  he  put  down  this  letter, 
Graham  heaved  a  short  impatient 
sigh. 
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"The  old  Stamm  Schloss,'*  he 
mattered — "  a  foot  on  the  old  soil 
once  more !  aud  an  entrance  into 
the  great  arena  with  hands  un- 
fettered. Is  it  possible  ! — is  it — is 
itr' 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  of 
the  apartment  rang,  and  a  servant 
whom  Graham  had  hired  at  Paris 
as  a  laquats  de  place  announced 
"  Ce  Monsieur.^* 

Graham  hurried  the  letter  into 
his  portfolio,  and  said,  "  You  mean 
the  person  to  whom  I  am  always  at 
home  1 " 

"  The  same,  Monsieur." 

"  Admit  him,  of  course.*' 

There  entered  a  wonderfully  thin 
man,  middle-aged,  clothed  in  black, 
his  face  cleanly  shaven,  his  hair  cut 
very  short,  with  one  of  those  faces 
which,  to  use  a  French  expression, 
say  "nothing."  It  was  absolutely 
without  expression — it  had  not  even, 
despite  its  thinness,  one  salient  fea- 
ture. If  you  had  found  yourself 
anywhere  seated  next  to  that  man, 
your  eye  would  have  passed  him 
over  as  too  insignificant  to  notice ; 
if  at  a  cafe,  you  would  have  gone  on 
talking  to  your  friend  without  low- 
ering your  voice.  What  mattered 
it  whether  a  Mte  like  that  over- 
heard or  not  ?  Had  you  been  asked 
to  guess  his  calling  and  station,  you 
might  have  said,  minutely  observing 
the  freshness  of  his  clothes  and  the 
undeniable  respectability  of  his  tout 
ensembUf  "  He  must  be  well  off,  and 
with  no  care  for  customers  on  his 
mind — a  ci-devant  chandler  who  has 
retired  on  a  legacy." 

Graham  rose  at  the  entrance  of 
his  visitor,  motioned  him  courteously 
to  a  seat  beside  him,  and  waiting 
till  the  laquats  had  vanished,  then 
asked  "  What  news  'i " 

"  ^one,  I  fear,  that  will  satisfy 
Monsieur.  I  have  certainly  hunted 
out,  since  I  had  last  the  honour  to 
see  you,  no  less  than  four  ladies  of 
the  name  of  Duval,  but  only  one  of 


them  took  that  name  from  her  pa- 
rents, and  was  also  christened  Lou- 


ise. 

"  Ah— Louise  ! " 

"  Yes,  the  daughter  of  a  perfumer, 
aged  twenty-eight.  She,  therefore,  is 
not  the  Louise  you  seek.  Permit  me 
to  refer  to  your  instructions."  Here 
M.  Eenard  took  out  a  note-book, 
turned  over  the  leaves,  and  resumed 
— "Wanted,  Louise  Duval,  daughter 
of  Auguste  Duval,  a  French  draw- 
ing-master, who  lived  for  many 
years  at  Tours,  removed  to  Paris  in 

1845,  lived  at  No.  12  Rue  de  S 

at  Paris  for  some  years,  but  after- 
wards moved  to  a  different  quartier 
of  the  town,  and  died,  1848,  in  Euo 

L ,  No.  39.     Shortly  after  his 

death,  his  daughter  Louise  left  that 
lodging,  and  could  not  be  traced. 
In  1849  official  documents  reporting 
her  death  were  forwarded  from  Mu- 
nich to  a  person  (a  friend  of  yours, 
Monsieur).  Death,  of  course,  taken 
for  granted;  but  nearly  five  years 
afterwards,  this  very  person  en- 
countered the  said  Louise  Duval 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  never  heard 
nor  saw  more  of  her.  Deniande 
submitted,  to  find  out  said  Louise 
Duval  or  any  children  of  hers  bom 
in  1848-9 ;  supposed  in  1852-3  to 
have  one  child,  a  girl,  between 
four  and  five  years  old.  Is  that 
right,  Monsieur?" 

"  Quite  right." 

"  And  this  is  the  whole  informa- 
tion given  to  me.  Monsieur  on  giv- 
ing it  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  desir- 
able that  he  should  commence  in- 
quiries at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
Louise  Duval  was  last  seen  by  the 
person  interested  to  discover  her. 
I  reply.  No ; — ^pains  thrown  away. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  is  not  a  place  where 
any  Frenchwoman  not  settled  there 
by  marriage  would  remain.  Nor 
does  it  seem  probable  that  the  said 
Duval  would  venture  to  select  for 
her  residence  Munich,  a  city  in  which 
she  had  contrived  to  obtain  certifi- 
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cates  of  her  death.  A  French  woman 
who  has  once  known  Paris  always 
wants  to  get  back  to  it ;  especially. 
Monsieur,  if  she  has  the  beauty 
which  you  assign  to  this  lady.  I 
therefore  suggested  that  our  inqui- 
ries should  commence  in  this  capi- 
tal Monsieur  agreed  with  me,  and 
I  did  not  grudge  the  time  necessary 
for  investigation." 

**  You  were  most  obliging.  Still 
I  am  beginning  to  be  impatient  if 
time  is  to  be  thrown  away." 

"  I^aturally.  Permit  me  to  return 
to  my  notes.  Monsieur  informs  me 
that  twenty-one  years  ago,  in  1848, 
the  Parisian  poUce  were  instructed 
to  find  out  this  lady  and  failed, 
but  gave  hopes  of  diiscoyering  her 
through  her  relations.  He  asks  me 
to  refer  to  our  archives ;  I  tell  him 
that  is  no  use.  However,  in  order  to 
oblige  him,  I  do  so.  Ko  trace  of 
such  inquiry — ^it  must  have  been, 
as  Monsieur  led  me  to  suppose, 
a  strictly  private  one,  unconnected 
with  crime  or  with  politics ;  and  as 
I  have  the  honour  to  tell  Monsieur, 
no  record  of  such  investigations  is 
preserved  in  the  Eue  Jerusalem. 
Great  scandal  would  there  be,  and 
injury  to  the  peace  of  families,  if  we 
preserved*  the  results  of  private  in- 
quiries intrusted  to  us — ^by  absurd- 
ly jealous  husbands,  for  instance. 
Honour,  Monsieur,  honour  forbids 
it.  Kext  I  suggest  to  Monsieur 
that  his  simplest  plan  would  be  an 
advertisement  in  the  French  jour- 
nals, stating,  if  I  understand  him 
right,  that  it  is  for  the  pecuniaiy  in- 
terest of  Madame  or  Mademoiselle 
Duval,  daughter  of  Auguste  Duval, 
artiste  en  dessin,  to  come  forward. 
Monsieur  objects  to  that.'' 

''I  object  to  it  extremely;  as  I 
have  told  you,  this  is  a  strictly  con- 
fidential inquiry,  and  an  advertise- 
ment, which  in  all  likelihood  would 
be  practically  useless  (it  proved  to 
be  so  in  a  former  inquiry),  would 
not  be  resorted  to  unless  all  else 


[Nov. 

fiiiled,  and  even  then  with  leluc- 
tance." 

''Quite  so.  Accordingly,  Hon* 
sieur  delegates  to  me,  who  have  been 
recommended  to  him  as  the  best 
person  he  can  employ  in  that  de- 
partment of  our  police  which  is  not 
connected  with  crime  or  poUtical 
surveUlanee,  a  task  the  most  diffi- 
cult I  have,  through  strictly  private 
investigations,  to  discover  the  ad- 
dress and  prove  the  identity  of  a 
lady  bearing  a  name  among  the  most 
common  in  France,  and  of  whom 
nothing  has  been  heard  for  fifteen 
years,  and  then  at  so  migratoiy  an 
endroit  as  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Yon 
will  not  or  cannot  infonn  me  if 
since  that  time  the  lady  has  changed 
her  name  by  marriage." 

*'  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
she  has  j  and  there  are  reasons 
against  itte  supposition  that  she 
married  after  1849." 

"  Permit  me  to  observe  that  the 
more  details  of  information  Mon- 
sieur can  give  me,  the  easier  my  task 
of  research  will  be." 

"  I  have  given  you  all  the  details 
I  can,  and,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
tracing  a  person  with  a  name  w 
much  the  reverse  of  singular,  I  ad- 
opted your  advice  in  our  first  inter- 
view, of  asking  some  Parisian  fiiend 
of  mine,  with  a  large  acquaintance  in 
the  miscellaneous  societies  of  yo^^ 
capital,  to  inform  me  of  any  ladies 
of  that  name  whom  he  might  chance 
to  encounter ;  and  he,  like  yon,  has 
lighted  upon  one  or  two,  who,  alas! 
resemble  the  right  one  in  name,  ana 
nothing  more." 

"You  will  do  wisely  to  keep 
him  on  the  watch  as  well  as  myselt 
If  it  were  but  a  murderess  or  » 
political  incendiary,  then  you  might 
trust  exclusively  to  the  enligk*®"* 
ment  of  our  corps^  but  this  seexn^ 
an  affair  of  sentiment,  Mon^^ 
Sentiment  is  not  in  our  way.  SeeK 
the  trace  of  that  in  the  haunts  ot 
pleasure." 
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M.  Eenardy  having  thus  poetically 
delivered  himself  of  that  philoso- 
phical dogma,  ruse  to  depart. 

Graham  slipped  into  his  hand 
a  bank-note  of  sufficient  value  to 
justify  the  profound  bow  he  received 
in  return. 

When  M.  Renard  had  gone, 
Graham  heaved  another  impatient 
sigh,  and  said  to  himself,  "No,  it 
is  not  possible — at  least  not  yet." 

Then,  compressing  his  lips  as  a 
man  vrho  forces  himself  to  some- 
thing he  dislikes,  he  dipped  his  pen 
into  the  inkstand,  and  wrote  rapidly 
thus  to  his  kinsman : — 

My  dear  Cousin, — I  lose  not  a 
post  in  replying  to  your  kind  and 
considerate  letter.  It  is  not  in  my 
power  at  present  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. I  need  not  say  how  fondly 
I  cherish  the  hope  of  representing 
the  dear  old  county  some  day.    If 


Vavasour  could  be  induced  to  defer 
his  resignation  of  the  seat  for  an- 
other session,  or  at  least  for  six  or 
seven  months,  why  then  I  might 
be  free  to  avaU  myself  of  the  open- 
ing ;  at  present  I  am  not  Mean- 
wlale  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  buy 
back  the  old  Lodge— probably  the 
brewer  would  allow  me  to  leave  on 
mortgage  the  sum  I  myself  have  on 
the  property  and  a  few  additional 
thousands.  I  have  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  transfer  at  present  much 
of  the  money  now  invested  in  the 
funds.  I  wUl  consider  this  point, 
which  probably  does  not  press. 

I  reserve  all  Paris  news  till  my 
next ;  and  begging  you  to  forgive  so 
curt  and  unsatisfactory  a  reply  to  a 
letter  so  important  tiiat  it  excites 
me  more  than  I  like  to  own,  be- 
lieve me,  your  affectionate  friend 
and  cousin, 

Graham. 


CHAPTER  II. 


At  about  the  same  hour  on  the 
same  day  in  which  the  Englishman 
held  the  conference  with  the  Parisian 
detective  just  related,  the  Marquis 
de  Eochebriant  found  himself  by 
appointment  in  the  cabinet  d'affaires 
of  his  avou^  M.  Gandnn :  that 
gentleman  had  hitherto  not  found 
time  to  give  him  a  definitive  opinion 
as  to  the  ease  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment. The  avoiiS  received  Alain 
with  a  kind  of  forced  civility,  in 
which  the  natural  intelligence  of 
the  Marquis,  despite  his  inexperience 
of  life,  d[iscovered  embarrassment. 

"  Monsieur  le  Marquis"  said  Gan- 
drin,  fidgeting  among  the  papers  on 
his  bureau,  "  this  is  a  very  compli- 
cated business.  I  have  given  not 
only  my  best  attention  to  it,  but  to 
your  general  interests.  To  be  plain, 
your  estate,  though  a  fine  one,  is 
fearfully  encumbered  — fearfully  — 
frightfully.'' 


"  Sir,"  said  the  Marquis,  haugh- 
tily, 'Hhat  is  a  fact  which  was 
never  disguised  from  you.'' 

^'I  do  not  say  that  it  was, 
Marquis ;  but  I  scarcely  realised  the 
amount  of  the  liabilities  nor  the 
nature  of  the  property.  It  will  be 
difficult — ^nay,  I  fear,  impossible — 
to  find  any  capitalist  to  advance 
a  sum  that  will  cover  the  mortgages 
at  an  interest  less  than  you  now 
pay.  As  for  a  Company  to  take 
the  whole  trouble  off  your  hands, 
clear  off  the  mortgages,  manage 
the  forests,  develop  the  fisheries, 
guarantee  you  an  adequate  income, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years 
or  so  render  up  to  you  or  your  heirs 
the  free  enjoyment  of  an  estate  thus 
improved,  we  must  dismiss  that 
prospect  as  a  wild  dream  of  my 
good  friend  M.  Hubert's.  People  in 
the  provinces  do  dream;  in  Paris 
everybody  is  wide  awake." 
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Monsieur,"  said  the  Marquis, 
with  that  inborn  imperturbable  lof- 
tiness of  sangfroid  which  has  always 
in  adverse  circumstances  character- 
ised the  French  noblesse^  "  be  kind 
enough  to  restore  my  papers.  I  see 
that  you  are  not  the  man  for  me. 
Allow  me  only  to  thank  you,  and 
inquire  the  amount  of  my  debt  for 
the  trouble  I  have  given," 

"  Perhaps  you  are  quite  justified 
in  thinking  I  am  not  the  man  for 
you,  Marudeur  le  Marquis;  and  your 
papers  shall,  if  you  decide  on  dis- 
missing me,  be  returned  to  you  this 
evening.  But  as  to  my  accepting 
Temuneration  where  I  have  rendered 
no  service,  I  request  M.  le  Marquis 
to  put  that  out  of  the  question. 
Considering  myself,  then,  no  longer 
your  avou^^  do  not  think  I  take  too 
great  a  liberty  in  volunteering  my 
counsel  as  a  friend — or  a  friend  at 
least  to  M.  Hubert,  if  you  do  not 
vouchsafe  my  right  so  to  address 
yourself." 

M.  Gandrin  spoke  with  a  certain 
dignity  of  voice  and  manner  which 
touch^  and  softened  his  listener. 

"  You  make  me  your  debtor  far 
more  than  I  pretend  to  repay,"  re- 
plied Alain.  '^Heaven  knows  I 
want  a  Mend,  and  I  will  heed  with 
gratitude  and  respect  all  your  coun- 
sels in  that  character." 

**  Plainly  and  briefly,  my  advice 
is  this :  Monsieur  Louvier  is  the 
principal  mortgagee.  He  is  among 
the  six  richest  negotiators  of  Paris. 
He  does  not,  therefore,  want  money, 
but,  like  most  self-made  men,  he  is 
very  accessible  to  social  vanities. 
He  would  be  proud  to  think  he  had 
rendered  a  service  to  a  liochebriant. 
Approach  him,  either  through  me, 
or,  far  better,  at  once  introduce 
yourself,  and  propose  to  consolidate 
all  your  other  liabilities  in  one  mort- 
gage to  him,  at  a  rate  of  interest 
lower  than  that  which  is  now  paid 
to  some  of  the  small  mortgagees. 
This  would    add    considerably  to 


your  income,  and  would  cany  out 
M.  Hi^bert's  advice." 

''  But  does  it  not  strike  you,  dear 
M.  Gandrin,  that  such  going  cap-iu- 
hand  to  one  who  has  power  over  my 
fate,  while  I  have  none  over  his, 
would  scarcely  be  consistent  with 
my  self-respect,  not  as  Kochebriant 
only,  but  as  Frenchman  % " 

"  It  does  not  strike  me  so  in  the 
least;  at  all  events,  I  could  make 
the  proposal  on  your  behalf,  with- 
out compromising  yourself,  thoogh  I 
should  be  far  more  sanguine  of  suc- 
cess if  you  addressed  M.  Louvier  iu 
person." 

''  I  should  nevertheless  prefer 
leaving  it  in  your  hands ;  but  even 
for  that  I  must  take  a  few  days  to 
consider.  Of  all  the  mortgagees  M. 
Louvier  has  been  hitherto  the  sever- 
est and  most  menacing,  the  one  whom 
Hubert  dreads  the  most ;  and  should 
he  become  sole  mortgagee,  my  whole 
estate  would  pass  to  him  if,  through 
any  succession  of  bad  seasons  and 
falling  tenants,  the  interest  was  not 
punctually  paid." 

'^  It  could  so  pass  to  him  now." 

"  No ;  for  there  have  been  years 
in  which  the  other  mortgagees,  who 
are  Bretons,  and  would  be  loath  to 
ruin  a  Kochebriant,  have  been  leni- 
ent and  patient." 

'^  If  Louvier  has  not  been  equally 
so,  it  is  only  because  he  knew  no- 
thing of  you,  and  your  father  no 
doubt  had  often  sorely  tasked  his 
endurance.  Come,  suppose  we  man- 
age to  break  the  ice  easily.  Do  me 
the  honour  to  dine  here  to  meet 
him ;  you  will  find  that  he  is  not  an 
unpleasant  man." 

The  Marquis  hesitated,  but  the 
thought  of  the  sharp  and  seemingly 
hopeless  struggle  for  the  retention 
of  his  ancestral  home  to  which  ho 
would  be  doomed  if  he  returned 
from  Paris  unsuccessful  in  his  er- 
rand overmastered  his  pride.  He 
felt  as  if  that  self-conquest  was  a 
duty  he  owed  to  the  very  tombs  of 
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his  fathers.  "  I  ought  not  to  shrink 
from  the  face  of  a  creditor/'  said  he, 
smiling  somewhat  sadly,  "  and  I  ac- 
cept the  proposal  you  so  graciously 
make." 

"  You  do  well,  Marquis,  and  I  will 
write  at  once  to  Louvier  to  ask  him 
to  give  me  his  first  disengaged  day." 

The  Marquis  had  no  sooner  quitted 
the  house  than  M.  Gandrin  opened 
a  door  at  the  side  of  his  office,  and 
a  large  portly  man  strode  into  the 
room — stride  it  was  rather  than  step 
— ^firm,  self-assured,  arrogant,  mas- 
terful. 

"  Well,  mon  a7nt"  said  this  man, 
taking  his  stand  at  the  hearth,  as 
a  king  might  take  his  stand  in  the 
hall  of  his  vassal — "  and  what  says 
OUT  petit  muscadin  ?  ** 

"He  is  neither  petit  nor  mus- 
cadin,  Monsieur  Louvier,"  replied 
Gandrin,  peevishly ;  "  and  he  will 
task  your  powers  to  get  him  thor- 
oughly into  your  net  But  I  have 
persuaded  him  to  meet  you  here. 
What  day  can  you  dine  with  me  ? 
I  had  hetter  ask  no  one  else." 

"To-morrow   I    dine    with    my 

friend  0 ,  to  meet  the  chiefs  of 

the  Opposition,"  said  Mons.  Louvier, 
with  a  sort  of  careless  rollicking 
I)omposity.  "  Thursday  with  Periera 
— Saturday  I  entertain  at  home. 
Say  Friday.     Your  hourl " 

"  Seven." 

"  Good !     Show  me  those  Eoche- 


hriant  papers  again ;  there  is  some- 
thing I  haid  forgotten  to  note.  Never 
mind  me.  Go  on  with  your  work 
as  if  I  were  not  here." 

Louvier  took  up  the  papers,  seated 
himself  in  an  arm-chair  hy  the  fire- 
place, stretched  out  his  legs,  and 
read  at  his  ease,  hut  with  a  very 
rapid  eye,  as  a  practised  lawyer 
skims  through  the  technical  forms 
of  a  case  to  fasten  upon  the  marrow 
of  it 

"  Ah !  as  I  thought.  The  farms 
could  not  pay  even  the  interest  on 
my  present  mortgage;  the  forests 
come  in  for  that.  If  a  contractor 
for  the  yearly  sale  of  the  woods  was 
hankrupt  and  did  not  pay,  how 
could  I  get  my  interest]  Answer 
me  that,  Gandrin." 

"Certainly  you  must  run  the 
risk  of  that  chance." 

"  Of  course  the  chance  occurs, 
and  then  I  foreclose* — I  seize, — 
Eochehriant  and  its  seigneuries  are 
mine." 

As  he  spoke  he  laughed,  not  sar- 
donically —  a  jovial  laugh  —  and 
opened  wide,  to  reshut  as  in  a 
vice,  the  strong  iron  hand  whick 
had  douhtless  closed  over  many  a 
man's  alL 

"  Thanks.  On  Friday,  seven 
o'clock."  He  tossed  the  papers 
hack  on  the  hureau,  nodded  a  royal 
nod,  and  strode  forth  imperiously 
as  he  had  strided  in. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Meanwhile  the  young  Marquis  pur- 
sued his  way  thoughtfully  through 
the  streets,  and  entered  the  Champs 
Elys^es.  Since  we  first,  nay,  since 
we  last  saw  him,  he  is  strikingly  im- 
proved in  outward  appearances.  He 
has  unconsciously  acquired  more  of 
the  easy  grace  of  the  Parisian  in 


gait  and  hearing.  You  would  na 
longer  detect  the  Provincial — per- 
haps, however,  because  he  is  now 
dressed,  though  very  simply,  in  ha- 
biliments that  belong  to  the  style 
of  the  day.  Barely  among  the 
loungers  in  the  Champs  Mys^ea 
could  be  seen  a  finer  form,  a  comelier 


*  For  the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  English  technical  words  are  here,  as  elsewhere,, 
sahstitnted  as  much  as  possible  for  French 
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face,  an  air  of  more  unmistakable 
distinction. 

The  eyes  of  many  a  passing  fair 
one  gazed  on  him,  admiringly  or 
coquettishly.  But  he  was  stiU  so 
little  the  true  Parisian  that  they  got 
no  smile,  no  look  in  return.  He 
was  wrapt  in  his  own  thoughts  j  was 
he  thinking  of  M.  Louvierl 

He  had  nearly  gained  the  entrance 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  voice  behind,  and 
turning  round  saw  his  firiend  Lemer- 
cier  arm-in-arm  with  Graham  Vane. 

'^BoTirJour,  Alain,"  said  Lemercier, 
hooking  his  disengaged  arm  into 
Eochebriant's.  "  I  suspect  we  are 
going  the  same  way." 

Alain  felt  himself  change  coun- 
tenance at  this  conjecture,  and  re- 
plied coldly,  "  I  thmk  not;  I  have 
got  to  the  end  of  my  walk,  and  shall 
turn  back  to  Paris;"  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Englishman,  he  said  with 
formal  politeness,  ''  I  regret  not  to 
have  found  you  at  home  when  I 
called  some  weeks  ago,  and  no  less 
so  to  have  been  out  when  you  had 
the  complaisance  to  return  my 
visit." 

"At  all  events,"  replied  the 
Englishman,  "let  me  not  lose  the 
opportunity  of  improving  our  ac- 
quaintance which  now  offers.  It  is 
true  that  our  friend  Lemercier, 
catching  sight  of  me  in  the  Eue  de 
Eivoli,  stopped  his  coupe  and  carried 
me  off  for  a  promenade  in  the  Bois. 
The  fineness  of  the  day  tempted  us 
to  get  out  of  his  carriage  as  the  Bois 
came  in  sight.  But  if  you  are  going 
back  to  Paris  I  relinquish  the  Bois 
and  offer  myself  aa  your  companion." 

Frederic  (the  name  is  so  familiar- 
ly English  that  the  reader  might 
thiok  me  pedantic  did  I  accentuate 
it  as  French)  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  his  two  friends^  half  amused 
and  half  angiy. 

"And  am  I  to  be  left  alone  to 
achieve  a  conquest,  in  which,  if  I 
succeed,  I  shall  change  into  hate  and 
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envy  the  affection  of  my  two  best 
friends? — ^De  it  «o. 

'Uu  veritable  amant  ne  oonnait  point 
d'amis.* " 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  your  mean- 
ing," said  the  Marquis,  with  a  com- 
pressed lip  and  a  slight  frown. 

"  Bah ! "  cried  Frederic ;  "  come, 
franc  /««— cards  on  the  table — M. 
Gram  Vam  was  going  into  the  Bois 
at  my  suggestion  on  the  chance  of 
having  another  look  at  the  pearl-col- 
oured angel ;  and  you,  Rochebriant, 
can't  deny  that  you  were  going  into 
the  Bois  for  the  same  object" 

"  One  may  pardon  an  enfant 
terrible,"  said  the  Englishman,  laugh- 
ing, "but  an  ami  terrible  should 
be  sent  to  the  galleys.  Come,  Mar- 
quis, let  us  walk  back  and  submit 
to  our  fate.  Even  were  the  lady 
once  more  visible,  we  have  no  chance 
of  being  observed  by  the  side  of 
a  Lovelace  so  accomplished  and  so 
audacious ! " 

"Adieu,  then,  recreants— I  go 
alone.    Victory  or  death." 

The  Parisian  beckoned  his  coach- 
man, entered  his  carriage,  and  with 
a  mocking  grimace  kissed  his  hand 
to  the  companions  thus  deserting  or 
deserted. 

Rochebriant  touched  the  English- 
man's arm,  and  said,  "  Do  you  think 
that  Lemercier  could  be  impertinent 
enough  to  accost  that  lady  f " 

"  In  the  first  place,"  returned  the 
Englishman,  "  Lemercier  hiniBelf 
tells  me  that  the  lady  has  for  several 
weeks  relinquished  her  walks  in  the 
Bois,  and  the  probability  is,  theie- 
fore,  that  he  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  accost  her.  In  the  ne^ 
place,  it  appears  that  when  she  did 
take  her  solitary  walk  she  did  not 
stray  far  from  her  carriage,  and  was 
in  reach  of  the  protection  of  b^ 
laquais  Bud  coBchmaiL  Buttospeac 
honestly,  do  you  who  know  I^^ 
cier  better  than  I,  take  him  to  be 
a  man  who  would  commit  an  i^' 
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pertinence  to  a  woman  unless  there 
were  viveurs  of  his  own  sex  to  see 
him  do  it  1" 

Alain  smiled.  "  No.  Frederic's 
real  nature  is  an  admirable  one,  and 
if  he  ever  do  anything  that  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of,  'twill  be 
from  the  pride  of  showing  how  finely 
he  can  do  it.  Such  was  his  char- 
acter at  college,  and  such  it  still 
seems  at  Paris.  But  it  is  true  that 
the  lady  has  forsaken  her  former 
walk ;  at  least  I — ^I  have  not  seen 
lier  since  the  day  I  first  beheld  her 
in  company  with  Frederic.  Yet — 
yet,  pardon  me,  you  were  going  to 
the  Bois  on  the  chance  of  seeing  her. 
Perhaps  she  has  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  her  walk,  and — and " 

The  Marquis  stopped  shorty  stam- 
mering and  confused. 

The  Englishman  scanned  his  coun- 
tenance with  the  rapid  glance  of  a 
practised  observer  of  men  and  things, 
and  after  a  short  pause  said :  "  If  the 
lady  has  selected  some  other  spot 
for  her  promenade,  I  am  ignorant  of 
it ;  nor  have  I  even  volunteered  the 
chance  of  meeting  with  her,  since  I 
learned — ^first  from  Lemercier,  and 
afterwards  from  others — that  her 
destination  is  the  stage.  Let  us  talk 
frankly.  Marquis.  I  am  accustomed 
to  take  much  exercise  on  foot,  and 
the  Bois  is  my  favourite  resort ;  one 
day  I  there  found  myself  in  the 
allee  which  the  lady  we  speak  of 
used  to  select  for  her  promenade, 
and  there  saw  her.  Something  in 
her  face  impressed  me;  how  shall 
I  describe  the  impression )  Did  you 
ever  open  a  poem,  a  romance,  in 
some  style  wholly  new  to  you,  and 
before  you  were  quite  certain  whe- 
ther or  not  its  merits  justified  the 
interest  which  the  novelty  inspired, 
you  were  summoned  away,  or  the 
book  was  taken  out  of  your  hands) 
If  so,  did  you  not  feel  an  intellec- 
tual longing  to  have  another  glimpse 
of  the  book  f  That  illustration  de- 
scribes my  impression,  and  I  own 


that  I  twice  again  went  to  the 
same  allee.  The  last  time,  I  only 
caught  sight  of  the  young  lady 
as  she  was  getting  into  her  car- 
riage. As  she  was  then  borne  away, 
I  perceived  one  of  the  custodians  of 
the  Bois ;  and  learned,  on  question- 
ing  him,  that  the  lady  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  always  alone  in  the 
same  allee  at  the  same  hour  on  most 
fine  days,  but  that  he  did  not  know 
her  name  or  address.  A  motive  of 
curiosity — ^perhaps  an  idle  one — 
then  made  me  ask  Lemercier,  who 
boasts  of  knowing  his  Paris  so  inti- 
mately, if  he  could  inform  me  who 
the  lady  was.  He  undertook  to  as- 
certain." 

"But,"  interposed  the  Marquis, 
''  he  did  not  ascertain  who  she  was ; 
he  only  ascertained  where  she  lived, 
and  that  she  and  an  elder  companion 
were  Italians, — ^whom  he  suspected, 
without  sufficient  ground,  to  be  pro- 
fessional singers." 

"True;  but  since  then  I  ascer- 
tained more  detailed  particulars  &om 
two  acquaintances  of  mine  who  hap- 
pen to  know  her — ^M.  Savarin,  the 
distinguished  writer,  and  Mrs  Mor- 
ley,  an  accomplished  and  beautiful 
American  lady,  who  is  more  than 
an  acquaintance.  I  may  boast  the 
honour  of  ranking  among  her  fi:iends. 

As    Savarin's    villa   is  at  A , 

I  asked  him  incidentally  if  he 
knew  the  fair  neighbour  whose  face 
had  so  attracted  me;  and  Mrs 
Morley  being  present,  and  overhear- 
ing me,  I  learned  from  both  what  I 
now  repeat  to  you. 

^*  The  young  lady  is  a  Signorina 
Cicogna — at  Paris  exchanging  (ex- 
cept among  particular  friends),  as  is 
not  unusufd,  the  outlandish  designa- 
tion of  Signorina  for  the  more  con- 
ventional one  of  Mademoiselle.  Her 
father  was  a  member  of  the  noble 
Milanese  family  of  the  same  name, 
therefore  the  young  lady  is  well 
born.  Her  father  has  been  long 
dead ;  his  widow  married  again  an 
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English  gentleman  settled  in  Italy, 
a  scholar  and  antiquarian ;  his  name 
was  Selby.  This  gentleman,  also 
deady  bequeathed  the  Signorina  a 
small  but  sufficient  competence. 
She  is  now  an  orphan,  and  residing 
^vith  a  companion,  a  Signora  Yen- 
osta,  who  was  once  a  singer  of  some 
repute  at  the  iN'eapolitan  Theatre, 
in  the  orchestra  of  which  her  hus- 
band was  principal  performer ;  but 
she  relinquished  the  stage  several 
years  ago  on  becoming  a  widow, 
and  gave  lessons  as  a  teacher. 
She  has  the  character  of  being  a 
scientific  musician,  and  of  unblem- 
ished private  respectability.  Sub- 
sequently she  was  induced  to  give 
up  general  teaching,  and  imdertake 
the  musical  education  and  the  social 
charge  of  the  young  lady  with  her. 
ThiB  girl  is  said  to  have  early  given 
promise  of  extraordinary  excellence 
as  a  singer,  and  excited  great  in- 
terest among  a  coterie  of  literary 
critics  and  musical  coffnosceniL  She 
was  to  have  come  out  at  the  Theatre 
of  Milan  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  her 
career  has  been  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  ill-health,  for  which  she  is 
now  at  Paris  under  the  care  of  an 
English  physician,  who  has  made 
remarkable  cures  in  all  complaints 
of  the  respiratory  oigans.  M  *  *  *, 
the  great  composer,  who  knows  her, 
says  that  in  expression  and  feeling 
she  has  no  living  superior,  perhaps 
no  equal  since  Malibran." 

"You  seem,  dear  Monsieur,  to 
have  taken  much  pains  to  acquire 
this  information." 

"  No  great  pains  were  necessary  ; 
but  had  they  been  I  might  have 
taken  them,  for,  as  I  have  owned  to 
you.  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  while 
she  was  yet  a  mystery  to  me, 
strangely  interested  my  thoughts  or 
my  fancies.  That  interest  has  now 
ceased.  The  world  of  actresses  and 
singers  lies  apart  from  mine." 

"  Yet,"  said  Alain,  in  a  tone  of 
voice    that    implied    doubt,  "if  I 


understand  Lemercier  aright^  you 
were  going  with  him  to  the  Boi»  on 
the  chance  of  seeing  again  the  lady 
in  whom  your  interest  has  ceased." 
"  Lemercier^s  account  was  not 
strictly  accurate.  He  stopped  his 
carriage  to  speak  to  me  on  quite  an- 
other subject,  on  which  I  have  con- 
sulted him,  and  then  proposed  to 
take  me  on  to  the  Bois.  I  assented; 
and  it  was  not  till  we  were  in  the 
carriage  that  he  suggested  the  idea  of 
seeing  whether  the  pearly-robed  lady 
had  resumed  her  walk  in  the  aUee, 
You  may  judge  how  indifferent  I 
was  to  that  chance  when  I  preferred 
turning  back  with  you  to  going  on 
with  him.  Between  you  and  me, 
Marquis,  to  men  of  our  age,  who 
have  the  business  of  life  beforo  them, 
and  feel  that  if  thero  be  aught  in 
vrhichnohlesse  oblige  it  is  a  severe 
devotion  to  noble  objects,  there  is 
nothing  more  fatal  to  such  devotion 
than  allowing  the  heart  to  be  blown 
hither  and  thither  at  every  breeze  of 
mere  fancy,  and  dreaming  ooisdves 
into  love  with  some  fair  creature 
whom  we  never  could  marry  con- 
sistently with  the  career  we  have  set 
before  our  ambition.  I  could  not 
marry  an  actress — ^neither,  I  p^- 
sume,  could  the  Marquis  de  Koche- 
briant ;  and  the  thought  of  a  court- 
ship, which  excluded  the  idea  of 
marriage,  to  a  young  orphan  of  name 
unblemished — of  virtue  unsuspected 
— would  certainly  not  be  compatible 
with  '  devotion  to  noble  objects. 


in  assent  to  the  proposition,  and,  it 
may  be,  in  submission  to  an  impli^^ 
rebuke.  The  two  men  walk^  ^ 
silence  for  some  minutes,  and  Graham 
first  spoke,  changing  altogether  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

"  Lemereier  tells  me  you  decline 
going  much  into  this  world  of  P^* 
—the  capital  of  capitals— which  ap- 
pears so  irresistibly  attractive  to  us 
foreigners." 

"Possibly;  but,  to  borrow  jo^^ 
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'W'ords,  I  have  the  business  of  life 
before  me." 

"Business  is  a  good  safeguard 
against  the  temptations  to  excess  in 
pleasure,  in  which  Paris  abounds. 
But  there  is  no  business  which  does 
not  admit  of  some  holiday,  and  all 
business  necessitates  commerce  with 
mankind.  A  propos,  I  was  the 
other  evening  at  the  Duchesse  de 
Tarascon's  —  a  brilliant  assembly, 
fiUed  with  ministers,  senatois,  and 
courtiers.  I  heard  your  name  men- 
tioned." 

"Minel" 
-  "Yes;  Duplessis,  the  rising  finan- 
•cier — ^who,ratiier  to  my  surprise,  was 
not  only  present  among  these  official 
and  decorated  celebrities,  but  appa- 
rently quite  at  home  among  them — 
asked  the  Duchess  if  she  had  not 
«een  you  since  your  arrival  at  Paris. 
She  replied,  '  No ;  that  though  you 
were  among  her  nearest  connections, 
you  had  not  called  on  her;'  and  bade 
Duplessis  tell  you  that  you  were  a 
monstre  for  not  doing  so.  Whether 
or  notDuplessis  willtakethat  liberty, 
I  know  not ;  but  you  must  pardon 
me  if  I  do.  She  is  a  very  charming 
woman,  full  of  talent;  and  that 
stream  of  the  world  which  reflects 
the  stars,  with  all  their  mythical 
influences  on  fortune,  flows  through 
her  solans,'* 

"  I  am  not  born  under  those  stars. 
I  am  a  Legitimist." 

"  I  did  not  forget  your  political 
creed ;  but  in  England  the  leaders 
of  opposition  attend  the  salons  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  A  man  is  not  sup- 
posed to  compromise  his  opinions 
because  he  exchanges  social  cour- 
tesies with  those  to  whom  his  opin- 
ions are  hostile.  Pray  excuse  me 
if  I  am  indiscreet; — I  speak  as  a 
traveller  who  asks  for  information — 
but  do  the  Legitimists  really  believe 
that  they  best  serve  their  cause  by 
declining  any  mode  of  competing 
with  its  opponents  1  Would  there 
not  be   a    fairer    chance    for    the 
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ultimate  victory  of  their  principles 
if  they  made  their  talents  and 
energies  individually  prominent  — 
if  they  were  known  as  skilful 
generals,  practical  statesmen,  emi- 
nent diplomatists,  brilliant  writers  1 
—  could  they  combine  —  not  to 
sulk  and  exclude  themselves  from 
the  great  battle-field  of  the  world — 
but  in  their  several  ways  to  render 
themselves  of  such  use  to  their 
country  that  some  day  or  other,  in 
one  of  those  revolutionary  crises  to 
which  France,  alas !  must  long  be 
subjected,  they  would  find  them- 
selves able  to  turn  the  scale  of 
undecided  councils  and  conflicting 
jealousies  ? " 

"  Monsieur,  we  hope  for  the  day 
when  the  Divine  Disposer  of  events 
will  strike  into  the  hearts  of  our 
fickle  and  erring  countrymen  the 
conviction  that  there  will  be  no 
settled  repose  for  France  save  under 
the  sceptre  of  her  rightful  kings. 
But  meanwhile  we  are — I  see  it 
more  clearly  since  I  have  quitted 
Bretagne — ^we  are  a  hopeless  min- 
ority." 

''Does  not  history  tell  us  that 
the  great  changes  of  the  world  have 
been  wrought  by  minorities  1  but 
on  the  one  condition  that  the  min- 
orities shall  not  be  hopeless?  It 
is  almost  the  other  day  that  the 
Bonapartists  were  in  a  minority 
that  their  adversaries  called  hope- 
less, and  the  majority  for  the  Em- 
peror is  now  so  preponderant  that 
I  tremble  for  his  safety.  When  a 
majority  becomes  so  vast  that  intel- 
lect disappears  in  the  crowd,  the 
date  of  its  destruction  commences ; 
for  by  the  law  of  reaction  the  min- 
ority is  installed  against  it.  It  is 
the  nature  of  things  that  minorities 
are  always  more  intellectual  than 
multitudes,  and  intellect  is  ever  at 
work  in  sapping  numerical  force. 
What  your  party  want  is  hope ; 
because  without  hope  there  is  no 
energy.     I  remember  hearing  my 
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father  Bay  that  when  he  met  the  France  has   established.      I  view 

Count  de  Chambord  at  Ems,  that  things  here  as  a  simple  observer, 

illustrious  personage  deliyered  him-  But  it  strikes  me  that  if  I  were 

self  of  a  belle  phrase  much  admired  a  Frenchman   in  your  position,  I 

by  his  partisans.      The    Empeior  should  think  myself  unworthy  my 

was  then  President  of  the  Eepublic,  ancestois  if  I  consented  to  be  an 

in  a  yery  doubtful  and  dangerous  insignificant  looker-on." 
position.      France  seemed  on  the        ''You  are  not  in  my  position," 

verge  of  another  convulsion.      A  said  the  Marquis,  half  moumfiilly, 

certain  distinguished  politician  re-  half  haughtily, ''and  you  can  scarce- 

conunended  the   Count  de  Cham-  ly  judge  of  it  even  in  imagination." 
bord    to    hold    himself   ready   to        "I  need  not  much  task  my  ima- 

enter  at  once  as  a  candidate  for  the  gination ;  I  judge  of  it  by  analpgj. 

throne.     And  the  Count,  with  a  I  was  very  much  in  your  position 

benignant  smile  on  his  handsome  when  I  entered  upon  what  I  ven- 

face,  answered,  'All  wrecks  come  ture  to  call  my  career ;  and  it  is  the 

to  the  shore — ^the  shore  does  not  go  curious  similarity  between  us  in  ci> 

to  the  wrecks.'"  cumstauces  that  made  me  wish  for 

"Beautifully said !"  exclaimed  the  your  friendship  when  that  similar- 
Marquis,  ity  was  made    known  to  me  bj 

"l^ot  if  Le  beau  est  ioujours  le  Lemercier,  who  is  not  less  garralons 

vrai.    My  father,  no  inexperienced  than  the  true  Parisian  usually  i& 

nor  unwise  politician,  in  repeating  Permit  me  to  say  that,  like  yoa,  I 

the  royal  words,  remarked:   'The  was  reared  in  some  pride  ^^^ 

fallacy  of  the  Count's  argument  is  inglorious  ancestry.     I  was  reared 

in  its  metaphor.    A  man  is  not  a  also  in  the    expectation  of  great 

shore.    Do  you  not  think  that  the  wealth.    Those   expectations  w«© 

seamen  on  board  the  wrecks  would  not    realised  :   my  £ither  had  uie 

be  more  grateful  to  him  who  did  fault  of  noble  natures — generosity 

not  complacently  compare  himself  pushed  to  imprudence :    he  di^ 

to  a  shore,  but  considered  himself  poor,  and  in  debt     You  retain  the 

a  human  being  like  themselves,  and  home  of  your  ancestors ;  I  had  to 

risked  his  own  life  in  a  boat,  even  resign  mine." 
though  it  were  a  cockle-shell,  in  the        The  Marquis  had  felt  deeply  m- 

chance  of  saving  theirs  1 "  terested  in  this  narrative,  and  as 

Alain  de  Eochebiiant  was  a  brave  Graham  now  paused,  took  his  hand 

man,  with  that  intense  sentiment  and  pressed  it 
of  patriotism    which  characterises        "  One  of  our  most  eminent  p©'' 

Frenchmen  of  every  rank  and  per-  sonages  said  to  me  about  that  tun0; 

suasion,  unless  they  belong  to  the  '  Whatever  a  clever  man  of  yourage 

Internationalists;  and  without  pans-  determines  to  do  or  to  be,  the  odds 

ing  to  consider,  he  cried,   "  Your  are  twenty  to  one  that  he  h««  ^r^, 

father  was  right"  to  live  on  in  order  to  do  or  to  be  i*. 

The  Englishman  resumed :  "  Need  Don't  you  think  he  spoke  truly  f   ^ 

I   say,  my  dear  Marquis,  that  I  think  so."  .     ,» 

am  not  a  Legitimist  %    I  am  not  an        "I  scarcely  know  what  to  thiBk^ 

Imperialist,  neither  am  I  an  Orlean-  said  Bochebriant ;  "  I  feel  as  if  1^^ 

ist  nor  a  Bepublican.     Between  all  had  given  me  so  rough  a  shake  vben 

those  politi(kl  divisions  it  is  for  I  was  in  the  nudst  of  a  dull  dream^ 

Frenchmen  to  make  their  choice,  that  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  i 

and  for  Englishmen  to  accept  for  am  asleep  or  awake." 
France    that    government    which        Just    as  he  said  this,  9sA  ^ 
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-wards  the  Paris  end  of  the  Champs 
Ely8^9  there  was  a  halt,  a  sensa- 
tion among  the  loungers  round  them : 
many  of  them  uncovered  in  salute. 

A  man  on  the  younger  side  of 
middle  age,  somewhat  inclined  to 
corptdence,  with  a  very  striking 
countenance,  was  riding  slowly  hy. 
He  returned  the  salutations  he  re- 
ceived with  the  careless  dignity  of  a 
Personage  accustomed  to  respect,  and 
then  reined  in  his  horse  by  the  side 
of  a  barouche,  and  exchanged  some 
words  with  a  portly  gentleman  who 
was  its  sole  occupant.  The  loungers, 
still  halting,  seemed  to  contemplate 
this  parley — between  him  on  horse- 
back and  him  in  the  carriage — with 
very  eager  interest.  Some  put  their 
hands  behind  their  ears  and  pressed 
forward,  as  if  trying  to  overhear 
what  was  said. 

"I wonder,"quoth Graham,  "whe- 
ther, with  all  his  cleverness,  the 
Prince  has  in  any  way  decided  what 
he  means  to  do  or  to  be." 

"The Prince !"  said  Rochebriant, 
rousing  himself  from  reverie ;  "  what 
Prince  r' 

"Do  you  not  recognise  him  by 
his  wonderful  likeness  to  the  first 
Kapoleon — him  on  horseback  talk- 
ing to  Louvier, the  great  financier?'' 

"  Is  that  stout  bourgeois  in  the 
carriage  Louvier — my  mortgagee, 
Louvier  ]" 

"Your  mortgagee,  my  dear  Mar- 
quis? Well,  he  is  rich  enough  to 
be  a  very  lenient  one  upon  pay- 
day." 

"JSTewi/ — ^I  doubt  his  leniency," 


said  Alain.  "I  have  promised  my 
avoui  to  meet  him  at  dinner.  Do 
you  think  I  did  wrong? " 

"  Wrong !  of  course  not ;  he  is 
likely  to  overwhelm  you  with  civil- 
ities. Ptoy  don't  refuse  if  he  gives 
you  an  invitation  to  his  aairee  next 
Saturday — I  am  going  to  it.  One 
meets  there  the  notabilities  most  in- 
teresting to  study^artists,  authors, 
politicians,  especially  those  who 
call  themselves  Bepublicans.  He 
and  the  Prince  agree  in  one  thing — 
viz.,  the  cordial  reception  they  give 
to  the  men  who  would  destroy  the 
state  of  things  upon  which  IVince 
and  financier  both  thrive.  Hillo! 
here  comes  Lemercier  on  return  fix)m 
the  Bois." 

Lemercier's  coupe  stopped  beside 
the  footpath.  "What  tidings  of 
the  Belle  Ineonnue  f "  asked  the 
Englishman. 

"  None  j  she  was  not  there.  But 
I  am  rewarded — such  an  adventure 
— a  dame  of  the  Jiaute  volSe — ^I  be- 
lieve she  is  a  duchess.  She  was 
walking  with  a  lap-dog,  a  pure 
Pomeranian.  A  strange  poodle  flew 
at  the  Pomeranian.  I  drove  off  the 
poodle,  rescued  the  Pomeranian, 
received  the  most  gracious  thanks, 
the  sweetest  smile: — femme  superhe, 
middle-aged.  I  prefer  women  of 
forty.  Au  revoir,  I  am  due  at  the 
club." 

Alain  felt  a  sensation  of  relief 
that  Lemercier  had  not  seen  the  lady 
in  the  pearl-coloured  dress,  and  quit- 
ted the  Englishman  with  a  lightened 
heart 


CHAPTKR  IV. 


"  Piecolaypiccdla/  com*  i  coriese  / 
another  invitation  from  M.  Louvier 
for  next  Saturday — converMzione" 
Tins  was  said  in  Italian  by  an 
elderly  lady  bursting  noisily  into 
the  room— elderly,  yet  with  a  youth- 
ful expression  of  face,  owing  per- 


haps to  a  pair  of  very  vivacious 
black  eyes.  She  was  dressed,  after 
a  somewhat  slatternly  fashion,  in  & 
wrapper  of  crimson  merino  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  a  blue  handker- 
chief twisted  turban-like  round  her 
head;  and  her  feet  encased  in  list 
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slippers.  The  person  to  "whom  she 
addressed  herself  was  a  young  lady 
with  dark  hair,  which,  despite  its 
evident  redundance,  was  restrained 
into  smooth  glossy  braids  over  the 
forehead,  and  at  the  crown  of  the 
small  graceful  head  into  the  simple 
knot  which  Horace  has  described  as 
''Spartan."  Her  dress  contrasted 
the  speaker's  by  an  exquisite  neat- 
ness. We  have  seen  her  before 
as  the  lady  in  the  pearl-coloured 
robe,  but  seen  now  at  home  she 
looks  much  younger.  She  was  one 
of  those  whom,  encountered  in  the 
streets  or  in  society,  one  might  guess 
to  be  married — ^probably  a  young 
bride ;  for  thus  seen  there  was  about 
her  an  air  of  dignity  aud  of  self- 
possession  which  suits  well  with 
the  ideal  of  chaste  youthful  matron- 
age  ;  and  in  the  expression  of  the 
fEice  there  was  a  pensive  thoughtful- 
ness  beyond  her  years.  But  as  she 
now  sat  by  the  open  window  arrang- 
ing flowers  in  a  glass  bowl,  a  book 
lying  open  on  her  lap,  you  would 
never  have  said,  "What  a  hand- 
some woman  r'  you  would  have  said, 
''  What  a  charming  girl ! ''  All  about 
her  was  maidenly,  innocent^  and 
fresh.  The  dignity  of  her  bearing 
was  lost  in  household  ease,  the  pen- 
siveness  of  her  expression  in  an  un- 
troubled serene  sweetness. 

Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  may 
have  known  ^ends  engaged  in  some 
absorbing  cause  of  thought,  and  who 
ate  in  the  habit  when  they  go  out, 
especially  if  on  solitary  walks,  to 
ti^e  that  cause  of  thought  with 
them.  The  friend  may  bo  an  orator 
meditating  his  speech,  a  poet  his 
veises,  a  lawyer  a  difficult  case,  a 
physician  an  intricate  malady.  If 
you  have  such  a  friend,  and  you 
observe  him  thus  away  from  his 
home,  his  face  will  seem  to  you 
older  and  graver.  He  is  absorbed 
in  the  care  that  weighs  on  him. 
When  you  see  him  in  a  holiday 
moment  at  his  own  fireside,   the 


care  is  thrown  aside ;  perhaps  he 
mastered  while  abroad  the  difficulty 
that  had  troubled  him ;  he  ia  cheer- 
ful, pleasant,  sunny.  This  appears 
to  be  very  much  the  case  witii  pe^ 
sons  of  genius.  When  in  their  own 
houses  we  usually  find  them  very 
playful  and  childlike.  Most  per- 
sons of  real  genius,  whatever  they 
may  seem  out  of  doors,  are  very  sweet- 
tempered  at  home,  and  sweet  temper 
is  sympathising  and  genial  in  the 
intercourseof  private  life.  Certainly, 
observing  this  girl  as  she  now  bends 
over  the  flowers,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  believe  her  to  be  the  Isaura 
Cicogna  whose  letters  to  Madame  de 
Grantmesnil  exhibit  the  doubts  and 
struggles  of  an  unquiet,  discontented, 
aspiring  mind.  Only  in  one  or  two 
passages  in  those  letters  would  you 
have  guessed  at  the  writer  in  the 
girl  as  we  now  see  her. 

It  Ib  in  those  passages  where  she 
expresses  her  love  of  harmony,  and 
her  repugnance  to  contest— those 
were  characteristics  you  might  hav^ 
read  in  her  face. 

Certainly  the  girl  is  very  lovely 
— what  long  dark  eyelashes,  what 
soft,   tender,   dark-blue  eye*— now 
that  she  looks  up  and  smiles,  what 
a  bewitching  smUe  it  is  ! — ^by  what 
sudden  play  of  rippling  dimples  the 
smile  is  enlivened  and  redoubled! 
Do  you  notice  one  feature  t  in  vciy 
showy  beauties  it  is  seldom  noticed ; 
but  I,  being  in  my  way  a  physiog- 
nomist, consider  that  it  is  always 
worth    heeding    as    an    index  oi 
character.     It  is  the  ear.    Bemtfk 
how  delicately  it  is  formed  in  her-- 
none  of  that  heaviness  of  lobe  which 
is  a  sure  sign  of  sluggish  intellect 
and  coarse  perception.     Heis  is  ^ 
artist's  ear.    Note  next  those  hands 
— how  beautifully  shaped  I  on**^ 
but  not  doll-like  hands— ready  WJd 
nimble,  firm  and  nervous  hands,  that 
could  work  for  a  helpmate,    ^y^ 
means  very  white,   still  less  red, 
but  somewhat  embrowned  as  by  the 
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sun,  such  as  you  may  see  in  girls 
reaied  in  southern  climates,  and  in 
her  perhaps  betokeniug  an  impulsive 
character  which  had  not  accustomed 
itself,  when  at  sport  in  the  open  air, 
to  the  thraldom  of  gloves  —  very 
impulsive  people  even  in  cold 
climates  seldom  do. 

In  conveying  to  us  hy  a  few  hold 
strokes  an  idea  of  the  sensitive, 
quick-moved,  warm-hlooded  Henry 
11. ,  the  most  impulsive  of  the 
Plantagenets,  his  contemporary 
chronicler  tells  us  that  rather  than 
imprison  those  active  hands  of  his, 
even  in  hawking-gloves,  he  would 
suffer  his  falcon  to  fix  its  sharp 
claws  into  his  wnst.  Ko  douht  there 
is  a  difference  as  to  what  is  hefitting 
between  a  burly  bellicose  creature 
like  Henry  II.  and  a  delicate 
young  lady  like  Isaura  Cicogna ; 
and  one  would  not  wish  to  see 
those  dainty  wrists  of  hers  seamed 
and  scarred  by  a  falcon's  claws.  But 
a  girl  may  not  be  less  exquisitely 
feminine  for  slight  heed  of  artificial 
prettinesses.  Isaura  had  no  need 
of  pale  bloodless  hands  to  seem  one 
of  JNature's  highest  grade  of  gentle- 
women even  to  the  most  fastidious 
eyes.  About  her  there  was  a  charm 
apart  from  her  mere  beauty,  and 
often  disturbed  instead  of  height- 
ened by  her  mere  intellect :  it  con- 
sisted in  a  combination  of  exquisite 
artistic  refinement,  and  of  a  gene- 
rosity of  character  by  which  refine- 
ment was  animated  into  vigour  and 
warmth. 

The  room,  which  was  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Isaura,  had  init  much  that 
spoke  of  the  occupant.  That  room, 
when  first  taken  furnished,  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  comfortless  showiness 
which  belongs  to  ordinary  furnished 
apartments  in  France,  especially  in 
the  Parisian  suburbs,  chiefly  let  for 
the  summer  —  thin  limp  muslin 
curtains  that  decline  to  draw,  stiff 
mahogany  chairs  covered  with  yel- 
low Utrecht  velvet,  a  tall  secretaire 


in  a  dark  comer,  an  oval  buhl-table 
set  in  tawdry  ormolu,  islanded  in 
the  centre  of  a  poor  but  gaudy 
Scotch  carpet,  and  but  one  other 
table  of  dull  walnut -wood  stand- 
ing dothless  before  a  sofa  to  match 
the  chairs ;  the  eternal  ormolu 
clock  flanked  by  the  two  eternal 
ormolu  candelabra  on  the  dreary 
mantelpiece.  Some  of  this  garni- 
ture had  been  removed,  others 
softened  into  cheeriness  and  com- 
fort. The  room  somehow  or  other, 
— ^thanks  partly  to  a  very  moderate 
expenditure  in  pretty  twills  with 
pretty  borders,  gracefully  simple 
table-covers,  with  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional small  tables  and  easy- 
chairs,  two  simple  vases  filled  with 
flowers — thanks  still  more  to  a 
nameless  skiU  in  rearrangement, 
and  the  disposal  of  the  slight  nick- 
nacks  and  well  -  bound  volumes, 
which,  even  in  travelling,  women, 
who  have  cultivated  the  pleasures 
of  taste,  carry  about  with  them, — 
had  been  coaxed  into  that  quiet  har- 
mony, that  tone  of  consistent  sub- 
dued colour,  which  corresponded 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
mate. Most  people  might  have 
been  puzzled  where  to  place  the 
piano,  a  semi-grand,  so  as  not  to 
take  up  too  much  space  in  the  little 
room ;  but  where  it  was  placed  it 
seemed  so  at  home  that  you  might 
have  supposed  the  room  had  been 
built  for  it. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  neatness 
—one  is  too  evident,  and  makes 
everything  about  it  seem  trite  and 
cold  and  stiff,  and  another  kind  of 
neatness  disappears  from  our  sight 
in  a  satisfied  sense  of  completeness — 
like  some  exquisite,  simple,  finished 
style  of  writing — an  Addison's  or  a 
St  Pierre's. 

This  last  sort  of  neatness  belonged 
to  Isaura,  and  brought  to  mind  the 
well-known  line  of  Catullus  when 
on  recrossing  his  threshold  he  in- 
vokes its   welcome — a   line  thus 
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not  inelegantly  translated  by  Leigh 
Hunt — 

"Smile  every  dimple  on  the  cheek  of 
Home." 

I  entreat  the  readei^s  pardon  for 
this  long  descriptive  digression ;  but 
Isaura  is  one  of  those  characters 
which  are  called  many-sidedy  and 
therefore  not  very  easy  to  compre- 
hend. She  gives  us  one  side  of  her 
character  in  her  correspondence  with 
Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  and  an- 
other side  of  it  in  her  own  home 
with  her  Italian  companion — half 
nurse,  half  chaperon. 

''  Monsieur  Louvier  is  indeed  very 
courteous/'  said  Isaura,  looking  up 
from  the  flowers  with  the  dimpled 
smile  we  have  noticed.  ''  But  I 
think,  MadrCf  that  we  should  do 
weU  to  stay  at  home  on  Saturday — 
not  peacefully,  for  I  owe  you  your 
revenge  at  Euchre" 

"  You  can't  mean  it,  Piccola  /"  ex- 
claimed the  Signora  in  evident  con- 
sternation. "  Stay  at  home ! — ^why 
stay  at  home  1  Euchre  is  very  well 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  do ; 
but  change  is  pleasant — h  hon  Dieu 
likes  it — 

'  Ne  caldo  ue  gelo 
Resta  mai  in  cielo.* 

And  such  beautiful  ices  one  gets  at 
M.  Louvier's.  Did  you  taste  the 
Pistachio  ice  t  What  fine  rooms,  and 
so  well  lit  up  I — ^I  adore  light.  And 
the  ladies  so  beautifully  dressed — 
one  sees  the  £sishions.  Stay  at  home 
— ^play  at  Euchre  indeed  1  Piccola, 
you  cannot  be  so  cruel  to  yourself — 
you  are  young." 

"But,  dear  Madre,  just  consider 
— ^we  are  invited  because  we  are 
considered  professional  singers : 
your  reputation  as  such  is  of  course 
establudied — ^mine  is  not  j  but  still 
I  shall  be  asked  to  sing  as  I  was 
asked  before;  and  you  know  Dr 
C  forbids  me  to  do  so  except 

to  a  very  small  audience ;  and  it  is 


so  ungracious  always  to  say  'No ;' 
and  besides,  did  you  not  yourself 
say,  when  we  came  away  last  time 
from  M.  Louvier's,  that  it  was  very 
dull — ^that  you  knew  nobody — and 
that  the  ladies  had  such  superb 
toilettes  that  you  felt  mortified— 
and '' 

''Zitto!  zitto/  you  talk  idly, 
Piccola — ^very  idly.  I  was  mortified 
then  in  my  old  black  Lyons  silk; 
but  have  I  not  bought  since  then 
my  beautiful  Greek  jacket — scarlet 
and  gold  lace!  and  why  should  I 
buy  it  if  I  am  not  to  show  itt" 

''But»  dear  Madre,  the  jacket  is 
certainly  very  handsome,  and  will 
make  an  effect  in  a  little  dinner  at 
the  Savarins  or  Mrs  Morley's.  But 
in  a  great  formal  reception  like 
M.  Louvier's  will  it  not  look ^ 

'< Splendid  I"  interrupted  the 
SignonL 

"  But  singolare.*' 

''So  much  the  better;  did  not 
that  great  English  lady  wear  such 
a  jacket,  and  did  not  every  one 
admire  her— j7ttt  tosto  invidia  ehe 
compassionef" 

Isaura  sighed.  Now  the  jacket 
of  the  Signora  was  a  subject  of  dis- 
quietude to  her  friend.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  young  English  lady 
of  the  highest  rank  and  the  rarest 
beauty  had  appeared  at  M.  LoQ* 
vier's,  and  indeed  generally  in  the 
beau  monde  of  Paris,  in  a  Greek 
jacket  that  became  her  very  much 
That  jacket  had  fascinated,  at  M. 
Louvier^s,  the  eyes  of  the  Signora. 
But  of  this  Isaura  was  unaware. 
The  Signora,  on  returning,  homo 
from  M  Louvier^s,  had  certainly 
lamented  much  over  the  mesqui^ 
appearance  of  her  own  old-fashioned 
Italian  habiliments  compared  with 
the  brilliant  toilet  of  the  gay  Pari- 
siennes ;  and  Isaura — quite  woman 
enough  to  sympathise  with  woman 
in  such  womanly  vanities  —  pro- 
posed the  next  day  to  go  with  the 
Signora  to  one   of   the    principal 
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•eouiurieres  of  Paiis,  and  adapt  the 
Signora's  costume  to  the  fashions 
of  the  place.  But  the  Signora 
haying  piedetennined  on  a  Greek 
Jacket,  and  knowing  by  instinct 
that  Isaura  would  be  disposed  to 
thwart  that  splendid  predilection, 
had  artfully  suggested  that  it  would 
be  Ibetter  to  go  to  the  couturihre 
with  Madame  Savarin,  as  being  a 
more  experienced  adviser, — and  the 
coupe  only  held  two. 

As  Madame  Savarin  was  about 
the  same  age  as  the  Signora,  and 
dressed  as  became  her  years,  and 
in  excellent  taste,  Isaura  thought 
this  an  admirable  suggestion;  and 
pressing  into  her  chaperorCs  hand 
a  hiilet  de  banque  sufficient  to  re- 
cquip  her  eap^-pie,  dismissed  the 
subject  from  her  mind.  But  the 
Signora  was  much  too  cunning  to 
submit  her  passion  for  the  Greek 
jacket  to  the  discouraging  com- 
ments of  Madame  Savarin.  Mono- 
polising the  coupe,  she  became 
absolute  mistress  of  the  situation. 
She  went  to  no  fashionable  eou- 
turiMs.  She  went  to  a  magasin 
that  she  had  seen  advertised  in 
the  Petitea  Affichcs  as  supplying  su- 
perb costumes  for  fancy-balls  and 
amateur  performers  in  private  the- 
atricals. She  returned  home  tri- 
umphant, with  a  jacket  still  more 
dazzling  to  the  eye  than  that  of 
the  English  lady. 

When  Isaura  first  beheld  it,  she 
drew  back  in  a  sort  of  superstitious 
terror,  as  of  a  comet  or  other  blazing 
portent 

"  Cosa  stupenda  /" — (stupendous 
thing !)  She  might  well  be  dismayed 
when  the  Signora  proposed  to  ap- 
pear thus  attired  in  M.  Louvier's 
salon.  What  might  be  admired  as 
coquetry  of  dress,  in  a  young  beauty 


of  rank  so  great  that  even  a  vul- 
garity in  her  would  be  called  dis- 
tinguSy  was  certainly  an  audacious 
challenge  of  ridicule  in  the  elderly 
ci-devant  music-teacher. 

But  how  could  Isaura,  how  can 
any  one  of  common  humanity,  say 
to  a  woman  resolved  upon  wear- 
ing a  certain  dress,  "  You  are  not 
young  and  handsome  enough  for 
that"t — Isaura  could  only  murmur, 
"  For  many  reasons  I  would  rather 
stay  at  home,  dear  Madre" 

'^Ah !  I  see  you  are  ashamed  of 
me,"  said  the  Signora,  in  softened 
tones :  "  very  natural.  When  the 
nightingale  sings  no  more,  she  is 
only  an  ugly  brown  bird : "  and 
therewith  the  Signoia  Yenosta 
"seated  herself  submissively,  and  be- 
gan to  cry. 

On  this  Isaura  sprang  up,  wound 
her  arms  round  the  Signora's  neck, 
soothed  her  with  coaxing,  kissed 
and  petted  her,  and  ended  by  say- 
ing, "  Of  course  we  will  go  j"  and, 
''but  let  me  choose  you  another 
dress — ^a  dark-green  velvet  trimmed 
with  blonde — blonde  becomes  you 
so  welL" 

"No,  no— I  hate  green  velvet; 
anybody  can  wear  that.  Piccola,  I 
am  not  clever  like  thee ;  I  cannot 
amuse  myself  like  thee  with  books. 
I  am  in  a  foreign  land.  I  have  a 
poor  head,  but  I  have  a  big  heart " 
(another  burst  of  tears) ;  ''  and  that 
big  heart  is  set  on  my  beautiful 
Greek  jacket." 

"  Dearest  Madre"  said  Isaura, 
half  weeping  too,  "  forgive  me ;  you 
are  right.  The  Greek  jacket  is 
splendid ;  I  shall  be  so  pleased  to 
see  you  wear  it.  Poor  Madre — so 
pleased  to  think  that  in  the  foreign 
land  you  are  not  without  something 
that  pleases  you." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Confoijnably  witli  Ms  engage- 
ment to  meet  M.  Louvier,  Alain 
found  himself  on  the  day  and  at 
the  hour  named  in  M.  Gandrin's 
salon.  On  this  occasion  Madame 
Gandrin  did  not  appear.  Her 
husband  was  accustomed  to  give 
diners  dHhommes,  The  great  man 
liad  not  yet  arrived.  *  "  I  think, 
Marquis/'  said  M.  Gandrin,  "that 
you  will  not  regret  having  followed 
my  advice :  my  representations  have 
disposed  Louvier  to  regard  you  with 
much  favour,  and  he  is  certainly 
flattered  by  being  permitted  to  make 
your  personal  acquaintance." 

The  avotf^  had  scarcely  finished 
this  little  speech,  when  M.  Louvier 
was  announced.  He  entered  vrith 
a  beaming  smile,  which  did  not  de- 
tract from  his  imposing  presence. 
His  flatterers  had  told  him  that  he 
had  a  look  of  Louis  Philippe;  there- 
fore he  had  sought  to  imitate  the 
dress  and  the  bonhomie  of  that 
monarch  of  the  middle  class.  He 
wore  a  wig,  elaborately  piled  up, 
and  shaped  his  whiskers  in  royal 
harmony  with  the  royal  wig.  Above 
all,  he  studied  that  social  frankness 
of  manner  with  which  the  able  sov- 
ereign dispelled  awe  of  his  presence 
or  dread  of  his  astuteness  De- 
cidedly he  was  a  man  very  pleasant 
to  converse  and  to  deal  with — so  long 
as  there  seemed  to  him  something 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  being 
pleasant.  He  returned  Alain's  bow 
by  a  cordial  offer  of  both  expansive 
hands,  into  the  grasp  of  which  the 
hands  of  the  aristocrat  utterly  dis- 
appeared. *'  Charmed  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  Marquis — still  more 
charmed  if  you  will  let  me  be  use- 
ful during  your  s6jour  at  Paris, 
Ma  foi,  excuse  my  bluntness,  but 
you  are  a  fort  beau  gar^on.  Mon- 
sieur, your  father  was  a  handsome 
man,   but  you  beat   him    hollow. 


Gandrin,  my  Mend,  would  not  you 
and  I  give  half  our  fortunes  for  one 
year  of  this  fine  fellow's  youth  spent 
at  Paris  ?    Peste  I  what  love-letters 
we  should  have,  with  no  need  to 
buy  them  by  billets  de  banque!^ 
Thus  he  ran  on,  much  to  Alain's 
confusion,  till  dinner  was  announced. 
Then  there  was  something  grandum 
in  the  frank  bourgeois  style  where- 
with he  expanded  his  napkin  and 
twisted  one  end  into  his  waistcoat — 
it  was  so  manly  a  renunciation  of  tho 
fashions  which  a  man  so  repandu  in 
all  circles  might  be  supposed  to  fol- 
low ; — as  if  he  were  both  too  great 
and  too  much  in  earnest  for  such 
Mvolities.      He    was    evidently  a 
sincere  bon  vivanty  and  M.  Gandrin 
had  no  less  evidently  taken  all  re- 
quisite pains  to  gratify  his  taste. 
The  Montrachet  served  with  the 
oysters   was   of   precious   vintage. 
That  vin  de  mad&re  which  accom- 
panied the  potage  d,  la  bisque  would 
liave  contented  an  American.    And 
how  radiant  became  Louvier's  face, 
when  amongst  the  entrees  he  camo 
upon  lattances  de  earpes !     *'  Th® 
best  thing  in  the  world,"  he  cried, 
''  and  one  gets  it  so  seldom  since  the 
old  Eocher  de  Cancale  has  lost  its 
renown.     At  private  houses,  what 
does  one  get  now  % — blanc  de  poidet 
— ^flavourless  trash.    After  all,  Gan- 
drin, when  we  lose  the  love-letters, 
it  is  some  consolation  that  laitances 
de  earpes  and  sanies  de  foie  gras  aie 
still  left  to  fill  up  the  void  in  our 
hearts.    Marquis,  heed  my  counsel ; 
cultivate  betimes  the  taste  for  the 
table ;  that  and  whist  are  the  80I& 
resources  of  declining  years.    You 
never  met  my  old  friend  Talleyrand 
— ah,  no  !  he  was  long  before  your 
time.     He  cultivated  both,  but  he 
made  two  mistakes.     No  man's  in- 
tellect is  perfect  on  all  sides.    He 
confined  himself  to  one  meal  a-day^ 
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and  he  neyer  learned  to  play  well 
at  whist.  Avoid  his  eirors,  my 
young  friend — avoid  them.  Gan- 
drin,  I  guess  this  pine-apple  is  Eng- 
lish— ^it  is  superb." 

'^  You  are  right — a  present  from 
the  Marquis  of  H " 

'^  Ah  1  instead  of  a  fee,  I  wager. 
The  Marquis  gives  nothing  for  no- 
thing, dear  man  !  Droll  people  the 
English.  You  have  never  visited 
England,  I  presume,  cJier  Eoche- 
briant  1 " 

The  affable  financier  had  already 
made  vast  progress  in  familiarity 
with  his  silent  fellow-guest 

When  the  dinner  was  over  and 
the  three  men  had  re-entered  the 
salon  for  coffee  and  liqueurs,  Gan- 
drin  left  Louvier  and  Alain  alone, 
saying  he  was  going  to  his  cabinet 
for  cigars  which  he  could  recom- 
mend. Then  Louvier,  lightly  pat- 
ting the  Marquis  on  the  shoulder, 
said  with  what  the  French  call 
effimon, — "My  dear  Eochebriant, 
your  father  and  I  did  not  quite 
understand  each  other.  He  took  a 
tone  of  grand  seigneur  that  some- 
times wounded  me ;  and  I  in  turn 
was  perhaps  too  rude  in  asserting 
my  rights — as  creditor,  shall  I  say  1 
— ^no,  as  fellow-citizen;  and  French- 
men are  so  vain,  so  over-susceptible 
— ^fire  up  at  a  word — take  offence 
when  none  is  meant.  We  two,  my 
dear  boy,  should  be  superior  to  such 
national  foibles.  Bref—l  have  a 
mortgage  on  your  lands.  Why 
should  that  thought  mar  our  friend- 
ship] At  my  age,  though  I  am 
not  yet  old,  one  is  flatter^  if  the 
young  like  us — ^pleased  if  we  can 
oblige  them,  and  remove  from  their 
career  any  little  obstacle  in  its  way. 
Gandrin  tells  me  you  wish  to  con- 
solidate all  the  charges  on  your 
estate  into  one  on  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest.    Is  it  so?" 

'*!  am  80   advised,"  said  the 
Marquis. 
^    "  And  very  rightly  advised ;  come 
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and  talk  with  me  about  it  some  day 
next  week.  I  hope  to  have  a  largo 
sum  of  money  set  free  in  a  few  days. 
Of  course,  mortgages  on  land  don't 
pay  like  speculations  at  the  Bourse  ; 
but  I  am  rich  enough  to  please  my- 
self.    We  will  see — ^we  will  see." 

Here  Gandrin  returned  with  the 
cigars;  but  Alain  at  that  time  never 
smoked,  and  Louvier  excused  him- 
self, with  a  laugh  and  a  sly  wink,  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  going  to  pay 
his  respects — as  doubtless  that  jolt 
gar^on  was  going  to  do,  likewise — 
to  a  hdle  dame  who  did  not  reckon 
the  smell  of  tobacco  (unong  the  per- 
fumes of  Houbigant  or  Arabia." 

"  Meanwhile,"  added  Louvier, 
turning  to  Gandrin,  "  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you  on  business 
about  the  contract  for  that  new 
street  of  mine.  No  hurry — ^after 
our  young  friend  has  gone  to  his 
'  assignation.' " 

Alain  could  not  misinterpret  the 
hint ;  and  in  a  few  moments  took 
leave  of  his  host  more  surprised  than 
disappointed  that  the  financier  had 
not  invited  him,  as  Graham  had 
assumed  he  would,  to  his  soiree 
the  following  evening. 

When  Alain  was  gone,  Louvier's 
jovial  manner  disappeared  also,  and 
became  bluffly  rude  rather  than 
bluntly  cordiaL 

'^  Gandrin,  what  did  you  mean 
by  saying  that  that  young  man  was 
no  mtiscadin?  Muscadin — aristo- 
crat— offensive  from  top  to  toe." 

"  You  amaze  me — ^you  seemed  to 
take  to  him  so  cordially." 

"  And  pray,  were  you  too  blind 
to  remark  with  what  cold  reserve 
he  responded  to  my  condescensions  ? 
How  he  winced  when  I  called  him 
Rochebriant !  how  he  coloured  when 
I  caUed  him  '  dear  boy ' !  These 
aristocrats  think  we  ought  to  thank 
them  on  our  knees  when  they  take 
our  money,  and" — here  Louvier's 
face  darkened  —  "seduce  our  wo- 
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"Monsieur  Louvier,  in  all  France 
I  do  not  know  a  greater  aristocrat 
than  yourself." 

I  don't  know  whether  M.  Gand- 
rin  meant  that  speech  as  a  compli- 
ment, but  M.  Louvier  took  it  as 
such  —  laughed  complacently  and 
rubbed  his  hands.  "  Ay,  ay,  mil- 
lianaires  are  the  real  aristocrats, 
for  they  have  power,  as  my  heuu 
Marquis  will  soon  find.  I  must 
bid  you  good-night  Of  course  I 
shall  see  Madame  Gandrin  and 
yourself  to-morrow.  Prepare  for  a 
motley  gathering  —  lots  of  demo- 
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crats  and  foreigners,  with  artists 
and  authors,  and  such  creatoies." 

''  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  did 
not  invite  the  Marquis  1" 

"  To  be  sure  ;  ,1  would  not  shock 
so  pure  a  Legitimist  by  contact  with 
the  sons  of  the  people,  and  make 
him  still  colder  to  myself,  ^o] 
when  he  comes  to  my  house  he 
shall  meet  lions  and  viveurs  of  the 
haut  ton,  who  will  play  into  my 
hands  by  teaching  him  how  to  roin 
himself  in  the  quickest  manner  and 
in  the  genre  Louis  XV.     Bon  soifj 


mon  meux. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


The  next  night  Graham  in  vain 
looked  round  for  Alain  in  M.  Lou- 
vier's  salons,  and  missed  his  high- 
bred mien  and  melancholy  counte- 
nance. M.  Louvier  had  been  for 
some  four  years  a  childless  widower, 
but  his  receptions  were  not  the  less 
numerously  attended,  nor  his  estab- 
lishment less  magnificently  monie 
for  the  absence  of  a  presiding  lady : 
very  much  the  contrary;  it  was  no- 
ticeable how  much  he  had  increased 
his  status  and  prestige  as  a  social 
personage  since  the  death  of  his  un- 
lamented  spouse. 

To  say  truth,  she'  had  been  rather 
a  heavy  drag  on  his  triumphal 
car.  She  had  been  the  heiress 
of  a  man  who  had  amassed  a  great 
deal  of  money;  not  in  the  higher 
walks  of  commerce,  but  in  a  retail 
trade. 

Louvier  himself  was  the  son  of  a 
rich  money-lender;  he  had  entered 
life  with  an  ample  fortune  and  an 
intense  desire  to  be  admitted  into 
those  more  brilliant  circles  in  which 
fortune  can  be  dissipated  with  edat 
He  might  not  have  attained  this  ob- 
ject but  for  the  friendly  countenance 
of  a  young  noble  who  was  then 

"The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form." 


But  this  young  noble,  of  whom  later 
we  shall  hear  more,  came  suddenly 
to  grief;  and  when  the  money- 
lender's son  lost  that  potent  pro- 
tector, the  dandies,  previously  so 
civil,  showed  him  a  veiy  cold 
shoulder. 

Louvier  then  became  an  ardent 
democrat,  and  recruited  the  fortune 
he  had  impaired  by  the  aforesaid 
marriage,  launched  into  colossal 
speculations,  and  became  enor- 
mously rich.  His  aspirations  for 
social  rank  now  revived,  but  nis 
wife  sadly  interfered  with  them. 
She  was  thrifty  by  nature;  sym- 
pathised Uttie  with  her  husbands 
genius  for  accumulation;  always 
said  he  would  end  in  a  hospital; 
hated  Eepublicans  ;  despised  an- 
thers and  artists ;  and  by  the  ladies 
of  the  beau  monde  was  pronounced 
common  and  vulgar. 

So  long  as  she  lived,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Louvier  to  realise  bis 
ambition  of  having  one  of  the  BOto^l^ 
which  at  Paris  establish  celebW 
and  position.  He  could  not  th^ 
command  those  advantages  of  weaWi 
which  he  especially  coveted.  J^^ 
was  eminently  successful  ia  ^^^^ 
this  now.  As  soon  as  she  was  saw 
in  Pere  la  Chaise,  he  enlarged  ms 
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hotel  by  the  purchase  and  annexa- 
tion of  an  adjoiuing  house ;  redecor- 
ated and  refurnished  it,  and  in  this 
task  displayed,  it  must  be  said  to 
his  credit,  or  to  that  of  the  adminis- 
trators he  selected  for  the  purpose, 
a  nobleness  of  taste  rarely  exhibited 
nowadays.  His  collection  of  pic- 
tures was  not  large,  and  consisted 
exclusively  of  the  French  school, 
ancient  and  modem,  for  in  all  things 
Louvier  affected  the  patriot  But 
each  of  those  pictures  was  a  gem ; 
such  Watteaus !  suchGrcuzes!  such 
landscapes  by  Patel!  and,  above 
aU,  such  masterpieces  by  Ingr^, 
Horace  Yemet,  and  Delaroche,  were 
worth  aU  the  doubtful  original^  of 
Flemish  and  Italian  art  which  make 
the  ordinary  boast  of  private  col- 
lectors. 

These  pictures  occupied  two  rooms 
of  moderate  size,  buUt  for  their  re- 
ception, and  lighted  from  above. 
The  great  salon  to  which  they  led 
contained  treasures  scarcely  less  pre- 
cious ;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
the  richest  silks  which  the  looms  of 
Lyons  could  produce.  Every  piece 
of  furniture  here  was  a  work  of 
art  in  its  way:  console-tables  of 
Florentine  mosaic,  inlaid  with  pearl 
and  lapis-lazuli ;  cabinets  in  which 
the  exquisite  designs  of  the  renais- 
sance were  carved  in  ebony ;  colos- 
sal vases  of  Russian  malachite,  but 
wrought  by  French  artists.  The 
very  nicknacks  scattered  carelessly 
about  the  room  might  have  been 
admired  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Pa- 
lazzo Fitti.  Beyond  this  room  lay 
the  salle  de  danse,  its  ceiling 
painted  by  *  *  *,  supported  by 
white  marble  columns,  the  glazed 
balcony  and  the  angles  of  the 
room  filled  with  tiers  of  exotics. 
In  the  dining-room,  on  the  same 
floor,  on  the  other  side  of  the  land- 
ing-place, were  stored  in  glazed 
buffets,  not  only  vessels  and  salvers 
of  plate,  silver  and  gold,  but,  more 
costly  still,  matchless  specimens  of 


Sevres  and  Limoges,  and  medieval 
varieties  of  Venetian  glass.  On  the 
ground-floor,  which  opened  on  the 
lawn  of  a  laige  garden,  Louvier  had 
his  suite  of  private  apartments,  fur- 
nished, as  he  said,  ''  simply,  accord- 
ing to  English  notions  of  comfort." 
Ei^Ushmenwouldhavesaid  ''accord- 
ing to  French  notions  of  luxury." 
Enough  of  these  details,  which  a 
writer  cannot  give  without  feeling 
himself  somewhat  vulgansed  in  do- 
ing so,  but  without  a  loose  general 
idea  of  which  a  reader  would  not 
have  an  accurate  conception  of 
something  not  vulgar— of  something 
grave,  historical,  possibly  tragical, 
the  existence  of  a  Parisian  million' 
aire  at  the  date  of  this  narrative. 

The  evidence  of  wealth  was  every- 
where manifest  at  M.  Louvier's,  but 
it  was  everywhere  refined  by  an 
equal  evidence  of  taste.  The  apart- 
ments devoted  to  hospitality  min- 
istered to  the  delighted  study  of 
artists,  to  whom  free  acceds  was 
given,  and  of  whom  two  or  three 
might  be  seen  daily  in  the  ''  show- 
rooms,'' copying  pictures  or  taking 
sketches  of  rare  articles  of  furniture 
or  effects  for  palatian  interiors. 

Among  the  things  which  rich 
English  visitors  of  Paris  most  covet- 
ed to  see  was  M.  Louvier's  hotel; 
and  few  among  the  richest  left  it 
without  a  sigh  of  envy  and  despair. 
Only  in  such  London  houses  as  be- 
long to  a  Sutherland  or  a  Holford 
could  our  metropolis  exhibit  a  splen- 
dour as  opulent  and  a  taste  as  re- 
fined. 

M.  Louvier  had  his  set  evenings 
for  popular  assemblies.  At  these 
wereentertained  the  Liberals  of  every 
shade,  from  tricolor  to  rouge,  with 
the  artists  and  writers  most  in  vogue, 
pelerinele  with  decorated  diplomat- 
ists, ex-ministers,  Orleanists,  and  He- 
publicans,  distinguished  foreigners, 
plutocrats  of  the  Bourse,  and  lions 
male  and  female  from  the  arid  nurse 
of  that  race,  the  Chaussi^e  d'Antin. 
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Of  his  more  select  reunions  some- 
thing will  he  said  later. 

"  And  how  does  this  poor  Paris 
metamorphosed  please  Mons.  Vane?" 
asked  a  Frenchman  with  a  hand- 
some intelligent  countenance,  very 
carefully  dressed,  though  in  a  some- 
what hygone  fashion,  and  carrying 
off  his  tenth  lustrum  with  an  air 
too  sprightly  to  evince  any  sense  of 
the  weight 

This  gentleman,  the  Vicomte  de 
'Bt6z6,  was  of  good  hirth,  and  had  a 
legitimate  right  to  his  title  of  Vi- 
comte, which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  many  vicomtes  one  meets  at 
Paris.  He  had  no  other  property, 
however,  than  a  principal  share  in 
an  influential  journal,  to  which  he 
was  a  lively  and  sparkling  contri- 
butor. In  his  youth,  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  had  been 
a  chief  among  literary  exquisites, 
and  Balzac  was  said  to  have  taken 
him  more  than  once  as  his  model 
for  those  brilliant  young  vanriens 
who  figure  in  the  great  novelist's 
comedy  of  *  Human  Life.'  The 
Yicomte's  fashion  expired  with  the 
Orleanist  dynasty. 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  Vicomte," 
answered  Graham,  *'not  to  be  pleased 
with  a  capital  so  marvellously  em- 
bellished?" 

"Embellished  it  may  be  to  foreign 
eyes,"  said  the  Vicomte,  sighing, 
'^  but  not  improved  to  the  taste  of  a 
Parisian  like  me.  I  miss  the  dear 
Paris  of  old — the  streets  associated 
with  my  heattx  jours  are  no  more. 
Is  there  not  something  drearily 
monotonous  in  those  interminable 
perspectives)  How  frightfully  the 
way  lengthens  before  one's  eyes ! 
In  the  twists  and  curves  of  the  old 
Paris  one  was  relieved  from  the  pain 
of  seeing  how  far  one  had  to  go 
from  one  spot  to  another— each  tor- 
tuous street  had  a  separate  idiosyn- 
crasy ;  what  picturesque  diversities, 
what  interesting  recollections — all 
swept  away !  Mon  Dim  !  and  what 


for  1  Miles  of  florid  fa^adeSy  storing^ 
and  glaring  at  one  with  goggle-eyed 
pitiless  windows.  House  -  rents 
trebled ;  and  the  consciousness  that, 
if  you  venture  to  grumble,  under- 
ground railways,  like  concealed  vol- 
canoes, can  burst  forth  on  yoa  at 
any  moment  with  an  eruption  of 
bayonets  and  muskets.  This  mau- 
(lit  empire  seeks  to  keep  its  hold  on 
France  much  as  a  grand  seigneur 
seeks  to  enchain  a  nymph  of  the 
ballet,  tricks  her  out  in  iinery  and 
baubles,  and  insures  her  infidelity 
the  moment  he  fails  to  satisfy  her 
whims." 

"  Vicomte,"  answered  Graham, 
"  I  have  had  the  honour  to  know 
you  since  I  was  a  small  boy  at  a 
preparatory  school  home  for  the 
holidays,  and  you  were  a  guest  at 
my  father's  countiy  -  house.  You 
were  then  fete  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  writers  among  the  young 
men  of  the  day,  especia&y  favoured 
by  the  princes  of  the  reigning 
family.  I  shall  never  foiget  the 
impression  made  on  me  by  your 
brilliant  appearance  and  your  no 
less  brilliant  talk." 

"Ah/  C€8  beaux  jours f  ce  bon 
Louis  Philippe^  ce  cher  petit  Jain- 
ville,**  sighed  the  Vicomte. 

"  Bat  at  that  day  you  compared 
le  bon  Louis  Philippe  to  Eobert 
Macaire.  You  described  all  his 
sons,  including,  no  doubt,  ce  cher 
petit  Joinvittey  in  terms  of  resentful 
contempt,  as  so  many  plausible 
gamins  whom  Eobert  Macaire  was 
training  to  cheat  the  public  in  the 
interest  of  the  family  firm.  I  re- 
member my  father  saying  to  you  in 
answer,  '  No  royal  house  in  Europe 
has  more  sought  to  develop  the 
literature  of  an  epoch,  and  to  sig- 
nalise its  representatives  by  social 
respect  and  official  honours,  than 
that  of  the  Orleans  dynasty;  you, 
M.  de  Br^,  do  but  inutate  your 
elders  in  seeking  to  destroy  the 
dynasty  under  which  you  flourish ; 
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should  you  succeed,  you  Jwmmes  de 
plutne  will  be  the  first  suffeiers  and 
the  loudest  complainers.' " 

"  Cher  Monsieur  Vane^^  said  the 
Yicomte,  smiling  complacently, 
''  your  father  did  me  great  honour 
in  classing  me  with  Victor  Hugo, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  £mile  de  Gir- 
ardin,  and  the  otiier  stars  of  the 
Orleanist  galaxy,  including  our 
friend  here,  M.  Savarin.  A  very 
superior  man  was  your  father/' 

''  And,"  said  Savarin,  who,  being 
an  Orleanist,  had  listened  to  Gra- 
ham's speech  with  an  approving 
smile — "and  if  I  remember  right, 
my  dear  De  Br^,  no  one  was  more 
brilliantly  severe  than  yourself  on 
poor  De  Lamartine  and  the  Republic 
that  succeeded  Louis  Philippe ;  no 
one  more  emphatically  expressed 
the  yearning  desire  for  another 
jSTapoleon  to  restore  order  at  home 
and  renown  abroad.  !Now  you  have 
got  another  Napoleon." 

"And  I  want  change  for  my 
Napoleon,"  said  De  Br^ze,  laughing. 

"My  dear  Vicomte,"  said  Gra- 
ham, "  one  thing  we  may  all  grant, 
that  in  culture  and  intellect  you  are 
far  superior  to  the  mass  of  your 
fellow-Parisians  ;  that  you  are  there- 
fore a  favourable  type  of  their  poli- 
tical character." 

"^A,  mon  eher,  vous  etes  trap 
aimable," 

"  And  therefore  I  venture  to  say 
this,  if  the  archangel  Gabriel  were 
permitted  to  descend  to  Paris  and  form 
the  best  government  for  France  that 
the  wisdom  of  seraph  could  devise,  it 
would  not  be  two  years — I  doubt  if 
it  would  be  six  months — ^before  out 
of  this  Paris,  which  you  cal}  the 
Foyer  des  IdeeSy  wotdd  emerge  a 
powerful  party,  adorned  by  yourself 
and  other  htommes  de  plume,  in 
favour  of  a  revolution  for  the  benefit 
of  ce  bon  Satan  and  ee  eher  petit 
Beelzebub." 

"What  a  pretty  vein  of  satire 
you  have,  mon  eher/**  said  the  Vi- 


comte, good-humouredly ;  "  there  is 
a  sting  of  truth  in  your  witticism. 
Indeed,  I  must  send  you  some 
articles  of  mine  in  which  I  have 
said  much  the  same  thing — les  beaux 
esprits  se  rencontrent.  The  fault  of 
us  French  is  impatience— desire  of 
change ;  but  then  it  is  that  desire 
which  keeps  the  world  going  and 
retains  our  place  at  the  head  of  it. 
However,  at  this  time  we  are  all 
living  too  fast  for  our  money  to  keep 
up  with  it,  and  too  slow  for  our  in- 
tellect not  to  flag.  We  vie  with 
each  other  on  the  road  to  ruin,  for 
in  literature  all  the  old  paths  to 
fame  are  shut  up." 

Here  a  tall  gentleman,  with  whom 
the  Vicomte  had  been  conversing 
before  he  accosted  Vane,  and  who 
had  remained  beside  De  Br^ze  listen- 
ing in  silent  attention  to  this  col- 
loquy, interposed,  speaking  in  the 
slow  voice  of  one  accustomed  to 
measure  his  words,  and  with  a  slight 
but  unmistakable  German  accent — 
"  There  is  that,  M.  de  Br^z^,  which 
makes  one  think  gravely  of  what 
you  say  so  lightly.  Viewing  things 
with  the  unprejudiced  eyes  of  a 
foreigner,  I  recognise  much  for 
which  France  should  be  grateful  to 
the  Emperor.  Under  his  sway  her 
material  resources  have  been  mar- 
vellously augmented ;  her  commerce 
has  been  placed  by  the  treaty  with 
England  on  sounder  foundations, 
and  is  daily  exhibiting  richer  life ; 
her  agriculture  has  made  a  pro- 
digious advance  wherever  it  has 
allowed  room  for  capitalists,  and 
escaped  £rom  the  curse  of  petty 
allotments  and  peasant-proprietors 
— ^a  curae  which  would  have  ruined 
any  country  less  blessed  by  Nature  ; 
turbulent  Actions  have  been  quelled; 
internal  order  maintained ;  the 
external  prestige  of  France,  up  at 
least  to  the  date  of  the  Mexican 
war,  increased  to  an  extent  that 
might  satisfy  even  a  Frenchman's 
amour  propre ;  and  her  advance  in 
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civilisation  has  been  manifested  by 
the  rapid  creation  of  a  naval  power 
which  should  put  even  England  on 
her  mettle.  But,  on  the  other 
hand '' 

''Ay,  on  the  other  hand/'  said 
the  Vicomte. 

"  On  the  other  hand  there  are  in 
the  imperial  system  two  causes  of 
decay  and  of  rot  silently  at  work. 
They  may  not  be  the  faults  of  the 
Emperor,  but  they  are  such  mis- 
fortunes as  may  cause  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  The  first  is  an  absolute 
divorce  between  the  political  system 
and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
nation.  The  throne  and  the  system 
rest  on  universal  suffrage  —  on  a 
Buffirage  which  gives  to  classes  the 
most  ignorant  a  power  that  prepon- 
derates over  all  the  healthful  ele- 
ments of  knowledge.  It  is  the  ten- 
dency of  all  ignorant  multitudes  to 
personify  themselves,  as  it  were,  in 
one  individual  They  cannot  com- 
prehend you  when  you  aigue  for 
a  principle  ;  they  do  comprehend 
you  when  you  talk  of  a  name.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  is  to  them  a 
name,  and  the  prefects  and  officials 
who  influence  their  votes  are  paid 
for  incorporating  all  principles  in 
the  shibboleth  of  that  single  name. 
Tou  have  thus  sought  the  well- 
spring  of  a  political  system  in  the 
deepest  stratum  of  popular  ignore 
ance.  To  rid  popular  ignorance  of 
its  normal  revolutionary  bias,  the 
ru«d  peasants  ai«  indoctrinated  witli 
the  conservatism  that  comes  from 
the  fear  which  appertains  to  pro- 
perty. They  have  their  roods  of 
land  or  their  shares  in  a  national 
loan.  Thus  you  estrange  the  crassi- 
tude of  an  ignorant  democracy  still 
more  from  the  intelligence  of  the 
educated  classes  by  combining  it 
with  the  most  selfish  and  abject 
of  all  the  apprehensions  that  are 
ascribed  to  aristocracy  and  wealth. 
What  is  thus   embedded    in    the 


depths  of  your  society  makes  itself 
shown  on  the  surface.  KapoleonllL 
has  been  compared  to  Augastus;  and 
there  are  many  startling  similitudes 
between  them  in  character  and  in 
fate.     Each  snoceeds  to  the  heritage 
of  a  great  name  that  had  contrived 
to  unite  autocracy  with  the  popular 
cause.     Each  subdued  all  rival  com- 
petitors, and   inaugurated  despotic 
rule  in  the  name  of  freedom.    Each 
mingled  enough  of  stenmess  vitli 
ambitious  will  to  stain  with  blood- 
shed   the    commencement   of   his 
power ;  but  it  would  be  an  absurd 
injustice  to  &x,  the  same  degree  of 
condemnation  on  the  coup  cPitai  as 
humanity  fixes  on  the  earlier  cruel- 
ties of  Augustus.     Each,  once  fiim 
in  his  seat,  became  mild  and  dem- 
ent :  Augustus  perhaps  from  policy, 
Napoleon  III.  from  a  native  kind- 
liness of  disposition  which  no  fair 
critic  of  chaiacter  can  fail  to  ac- 
knowledge.   Enough  of  similitudes ; 
now  for  one  salient  difference.    Ob- 
serve how  earnestly  Augustus  strove, 
and  how  completely  he  succeeded 
in  the  task,  to  rally  round  him  all 
the  leading  intellects  in  eveiy  grade 
and  of  every  party— the  followeis 
of  Antony,  the  friends  of  Brutus 
— every  great   captain,  every  gi^ 
statesman,  every  great  writer,  eveiy 
man  who  could  lend  a  ray  of  mind 
to  his  own  Julian  constellation,  and 
make  the  age  of  Augustus  an  era 
in  the   annals  of  human  intellect 
and  genius.     But  this  has  not  been 
the  good  fortune  of  your  Emperor. 
The  result  of  his  system  has  been 
the  suppression  of  intellect  in  ©^^ 
department.     He  has  rallied  JO\m 
him  not  one  great  statesman;  bi^ 
praises  are  hymned  by  not  one  grw 
poet.    The  eeiSbnUs  of  a  foim^  day 
stand  aloof ;  or,  preferring  c^® . 
constrained  allegiance,  assail  bun 
with  unremitting  missiles  fifODi  ^^ 
asylum  in  foreign  shores.    Hia  i*^ 
is  sterile  of  new  eilSMtes.    W 
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few   that   arise    enlist    themselyes  of  authors,  ascend  to  fairer  heights 

against  him.      Whenever  he  shall  in  the  attics  of  ouvriers*^ 

venture  to  give  full  £:eedom  to  the  "  The  ouvriers,  ouvriers  of  Paris!" 

press  and  to  the  legislature,  the  in-  cried  this  terrible  German, 

tellect  thus  suppressed  or  thus  hos-  "  Ay,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  what 

tile  will  burst  forth  in  collected  can  you  say  against  our  ow^riers? 

volume.  His  partisans  have  not  heen  A  German  count  cannot  condescend 

trained  and  disciplined  to  meet  such  to  learn  anything  ahout  ees  petits 

assailants.     They  will  be  as  weak  gens" 

as  no  douht  they  will  be  violent.  ''  Monsieur,"  replied  the  German, 

And  the  worst  is,  that  the  intellect  "  in  the  eyes  of  a  statesman  there 

thus  rising  in  mass  against  him  will  are  no  peiits  gens,  and  in  those  of  a 

be  warped  and  distorted,  like  cap-  philosopher  no  petites  ehoses.    We 

tives  who,  being  kept  in  chains,  ex-  in  Germany  have  too  many  difficult 

ercise  their  limbs,  on  escaping,  in  problems    affecting    our    working 

vehement  jumps  without  definite  classes  to  solve,  not  to  have  in- 

object.    The  dOrectors  of  emanci-  duced  me  to  glean  all  the  informa- 

pated  opinion  may  thus  be  terrible  tion  I  can  as  to  the  ouvriers  of 

enemies  to  the  Imperial  Grovemment,  Paris.     They  have  amongst  them 

but  they  will  be  very  unsafe  coun-  men  of  aspirations  as  noble  as  can 

cillors    to    France.      Concurrently  animate  the  souls  of  philosophers 

with  this  divorce  between  the  Impe-  and    poets,  perhaps    not  the  less 

rial  system  and  the  national  intel-  noble  because  common  -  sense  and 

lect — a    divorce  so   complete  that  experience     cannot     follow    their 

even  your  salons  have  lost  their  wit,  flight.     But  as  a  body,  the  ouvriers 

and    even   your    caricatures    their  of  Paris  have  not  been  elevated  in 

point — a    corruption    of   manners  political  morality  by  the  benevolent 

which  the  Empire,  I  own,  did  not  aim  of  the  Emperor  to  find  them 

originate,  but  inherit,  has  become  ample  work  and  good  wages  inde- 

so  common  that  every  one  owns  pendent  of  the  natural  laws  that 

and  nobody  blames  it.     The  gor-  regulate    the    markets    of    labour. 

geouB  ostentation  of  the  Court  has  Accustomed  thus  to  consider  the 

perverted  the  habits  of  the  people.  State  bound  to  maintain  them,  the 

The    intelligence    obstructed  from  moment  the  State  fuls  in  that  im- 

other  vents  betakes  itself  to  specu-  possible  task,  they  will  accommo- 

lating  for  a  fortune;  and  the  greed  date  their  honesty  to  a  rush  upon 

of  gain  and  the  passion  for  show  property  under  the  name  of  social 

are  sapping  the  noblest   elements  reform.     Have  you  not  noticed  how 

of  the  old  French  manhood.     Pub-  largely  increased  within    the  last 

lie  opinion  stamps  with  no  oppro-  few  years  is  the  number  of  those 

brium  a  minister  or  favourite  who  who  cry  out,  ^La  ProprietSy  c^est  le 

profits  by  a  job;  and  I  fear  you  voV  f     Have    you  considered  the 

will   find    that   jobbing  pervaides  rapid  growth  of  the  International 

all     your     adnmustrative    depart-  Associationi  I  do  not  say  that  for  all 

ments.''  these  evils  the  Empire  is  exclusively 

''  All  very  true,"  said  De  £r^z6,  responsible.      To  a  certain  degree 

with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  they  are  found  in  all  rich  communi- 

in  a  tone  of  levity  that  seemed  to  ties,  especially  where  democracy  is 

ridicule  the  assertion  he  volunteered;  more  or  less  in  the  ascendant.     To 

*' Virtue  and  Honour  banished  from  a  certain  extent  they  exist  in  the 

courts  and  salons  and  the  cabinets  large  towns  of  Germany;  thdy  are 
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conspicuously  increasing  in  Eng- 
land ;  they  are  acknowledged  to  be 
dangerous  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  they  are,  I  am  told  on 
good  authority,  making  themaelyes 
visible  with  the  spread  of  civilisa- 
tion in  Eussia.  But  under  the 
Prench  Empire  they  have  become 
glaringly  rampant,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  the  day  is  not  iax  off 
when  the  rot  at  work  throughout  all 
layers  and  strata  of  French  society 
will  insure  a  fall  of  the  fabric  at 
the  sound  of  which  the  world  will 
ring. 

'*  There  is  many  a  £ur  and  stately 
tree  which  continues  to  throw  out 
its  leaves  and  rear  its  crest  till 
suddenly  the  wind  smites  it,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  the  trunk 
which  seems  so  solid  is  found  to  be 
but  the  rind  to  a  mass  of  crumbled 
powder." 

''Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the 
Yicomte,  "you  are  a  severe  critic 
and  a  lugubrious  prophet  But  a 
German  is  so  safe  from  revolution 
that  he  takes  alarm  at  the  stir  of 
movement  which  is  the  normal  state 
of  the  French  esprit" 

"  French  esprit  may  soon  evapo- 
rate into  Parisian  bStise,  As  to  Ger- 
many being  safe  from  revolution, 
allow  me  to  repeat  a  saying  of 
Goethe's — ^but  has  M.  le  Comte  ever 
heard  of  Goethe ) " 

"  Groethe,  of  course — trks  joli  ecri- 
vainJ" 

"Goethe  said  to  some  one  who 
was  making  much  the  same  remark 
as  yourself,  '  We  Germans  are  in  a 
fitate  of  revolution  now,  but  we  do 
things  so  slowly  that  it  will  be  a 
hundred  years  before  we  Germans 
shall  find  it  out.  But  when  com- 
pleted, it  will  be  the  greatest  revolu- 
tion society  has  yet  seen,  and  will 
last  like  the  other  revolutions  that, 
beginning,  scarce  noticed,  in  Ger- 
many, have  transformed  the  world.'" 

"  DiaUe,  M.  le  Comte  1  Germans 


transformed  the  world!    What  re- 
volutions do  you  speak  of  1'* 

"The  invention  of  gunpowder, 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  the 
expansion  of  a  monk's  quarrel  with 
his  Pope  into  the  Lutheran,  revolu- 
tion." 

Here  the  German  paused,  and  asked 
the  Yicomte  to  introduce  him  to 
Vane,  which  De  Br^  did  by  the 
title  of  Count  von  Kudesheim.  On 
hearing  Vane's  name,  the  Count 
inquired  if  he  were  related  to  the  or- 
ator and  statesman,  George  Graham 
Vane,  whose  opinions,  uttered  in 
Parliament,  were  still  authoritative 
among  German  thinkers.  This  com- 
pliment to  his  deceased  fivther  im- 
mensely gratified,  but  at  the  same 
time  considerably  surprised,  the 
Englishman*  His  ikther,  no  doubt^ 
had  been  a  man  of  much  influence 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
—  a  very  weighty  speaker,  and, 
while  in  office,  a  first-rate  admini- 
strator; but  Englishmen  know  what 
a  House  of  Commons  reputation  is 
— how  fugitive,  how  little  cosmo- 
politan ;  and  that  a  German  count 
should  ever  have  heard  of  his  fiither, 
delighted,  but  amazed  him.  In 
stating  himself  to  be  the  son  of 
George  Graham  Vane,  he  intimated 
not  only  the  delight,  but  the  amaze, 
with  the  frank  saboir  vivre  which 
was  one  of  his  salient  chaiacter- 
istics. 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  German,  speak- 
ing in  very  correct  English,  but  still 
with  his  national  accent,  ''every 
Grerman  reared  to  political  service 
studies  England  as  the  school  for 
practical  thought  distinct  from  im- 
practicable theories.  Long  may  you 
allow  us  to  do  so ;  only  excuse  me 
one  remark ;  never  let  the  selfish 
element  of  the  practical  supersede 
the  generous  element  Your  father 
never  did  so  in  his  speeches,  and 
therefore  we  admired  him.  At  the 
present  day  we  don't  so  much  care 
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to  study  English  speeches.  They 
may  be  insular, — ^they  are  not  Eu- 
ropean. I  honour  England;  Heaven 
grant  that  you  may  not  be  making 
sad  mistakes  in  the  belief  that  you 
can  long  remain  England  if  you 
cease  to  be  European."  Herewith 
the  German,  bowed,  not  uncivilly 
— on  the  contrary,  somewhat  cere- 


moniously— and  disappeared  with 
a  Prussian  Secretary  of  Embassy, 
whose  arm  he  linked  in  his  own, 
into  a  room  less  frequented. 

"  Vicomte,  who  and  what  is  your 
German  count?"  asked  Vane. 

"A  solemn  pedant,"  answered 
the  lively  Vicomte  —  "a  German 
count,  que  voulez-votis  de  plus  ?  " 


CnAPTER  VII. 


A  little  later  Graham  found  him- 
self alone  amongst  the  crowd.  At- 
tracted by  the  sound  of  music,  he 
had  strayed  into  one  of  the  rooms 
whence  it  came,  and  in  which, 
though  his  range  of  acquaintance  at 
Paris  was,  for  an  Englishman,  large 
and  somewhat  miscellaneous,  he  re- 
cognised no  familiar  countenance. 
A  lady  was  playing  the  pianoforte 
— playing  remarkably  well — ^with 
accurate  science,  with  that  equal 
lightness  and  strength  of  finger 
which  produces  brilliancy  of  execu- 
tion. But  to  appreciate  her  music 
one  should  be  musical  one's  self. 
It  wanted  the  charm  that  fascinates 
the  uninitiated.  The  guests  in  the 
room  were  musical  connoisseurs — 
a  class  with  whom  Graham  Vane 
had  nothing  in  common.  Even  if 
he  had  been  more  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  player^s 
performance,  the  glance  he  directed 
towards  her  would  have  sufficed  to 
chill  him  into  indifference.  She 
was  not  young,  and,  with  prominent 
features  and  puckered  skin,  was 
twisting  her  face  into  strange  senti- 
mental grimaces,  as  if  terribly  over- 
come by  the  beauty  and  pathos  of 
her  own  melodies.  To  add  to  Vane's 
displeasure,  she  was  dressed  in  a 
costume  wholly  antagonistic  to  his 
views  of  the  becoming — ^in  a  Greek 
jacket  of  gold  and  scarlet,  contrasted 
by  a  Turkish  turban. 

Muttering  "What  she-mounte- 
VOL.  CXII. — NO.  ncLxxxv. 


bank  have  we  here  ? "  he  sank  into 
a  chair  behind  the  door,  and  fell 
into  an  absorbed  reverie.  From 
this  he  was  aroused  by  the  cessation 
of  the  music,  and  the  hum  of  sub- 
dued approbation  by  which  it  was 
followed.  Above  the  hum  swelled 
the  imposing  voice  of  M.  Louvier, 
as  he  rose  from  a  seat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  piano,  by  which  his 
bulky  form  had  been  partially  con- 
cealed. 

"  Bravo !  perfectly  played — -ex- 
cellent !  Can  we  not  persuade  your 
channing  young  co  Jtrywoma^  to 
gratify  us  even  by  a  single  song)" 
Then  turning  aside  and  addressing 
some  one  else  invisible  to  Graham, 
he  said,  "  Does  that  tyrannical  doc- 
tor still  compel  you  to  silence, 
Mademoiselle  1 " 

A  voice  so  sweetly  modulated, 
that  if  there  were  any  sarcasm  in 
the  words  it  was  lost  in  the  softness 
of  pathos,  answered,  "Nay,  M. 
Louvier,  he  rather  overtasks  the 
words  at  my  command  in  thankful- 
ness to  those  who,  like  yourself,  so 
kindly  regard  me  as  something  else 
than  a  singer." 

It  was  not  the  she-mountebank 
who  thus  spoke.  Graham  rose  and 
looked  round  with  instinctive  curio- 
sity. He  met  the  face  that  he  said 
had  haunted  him.  She  too  had  risen, 
standing  near  the  piano,  with  one 
hand  tenderly  resting  on  the  she- 
mountebank's    scarlet   and    gilded 
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shoulder : —  tlie  face  that  haunted 
liim,  and  yet  with  a  difference 
Tliere  was  a  faint  blush  on  the  clear 
palo  check,  a  soft  yet  playful  light 
in  tlio  grave  dark-hlue  eyes,  which 
had  not  been  visible  in  the  coun- 
tenanco  of  the  y<jung  lady  in  the 
pearl-coloured  n)])e.  Graham  did 
not  hear  Louvier's  reply,  though 
no  d(jubt  it  was  loud  enough  for 
him  to  hear,  lie  sank  again  into 
reverie.  C)ther  guests  now  came 
into  the  room,  am«>ng  them  Frank 
]M(»rley,  styled  Colonel — (eminent 
military  titles  in  the  States  do  not 
always  denote  eminent  military  ser- 
vices)— a  wealtliy  American,  and  his 
sprightly  and  bi.-autiful  wife.  The 
Coh)nel  was  a  clever  man,  rather 
stiff  in  his  deportment,  and  grave  in 
speech,  but  by  no  mciins  without  a 
vein  of  dry  humour.  By  the  French 
ho  was  estdMued  a  high-bred  speci- 
men of  tlio  kind  of  grand  seigneur 
which  democrjilic  republics  engen- 
der, llo  spoki^  French  like  a  Pari- 
sian, had  an  imposing  presence,  and 
spout  a  great  deal  of  money  with 
the  elegance  of  a  man  of  taste  and 
the  genenxsity  of  a  man  of  heart. 
His  high  breeding  was  not  quite  so 
well  understood  by  the  English,  be- 
cause the  English  iire  apt  to  judge 
breeding  by  little  conventional  rules 
not  observed  bv  the  Ameiican  Colo- 
nel.  He  had  a  slight  nasal  twang, 
and  introduced  **  sir"  with  redund- 
ant ccri'moiiy  in  addressing  English- 
men, however  intimate  he  might 
bo  with  them,  and  had  the  habit 
(perhaps  with  a  sly  intention  to 
startle  or  puzzle  them)  of  adorning 
his  style  of  conversation  with  quaint 
Americanisms. 

Xevertheless,  the  genial  amiability 
and  the  inherent  dignity  of  his  cha- 
racter made  him  acknowledged  as  a 
thorough  gentleman  by  every  Eng- 
lislunan,   however   conventional  in 


tastes,  who  became  admittod  into 
his  intimate  acquaintance. 

Mrs  Morley,  ten  or  twelve  years 
younger  than  her  husband,  had  no 
nasal  twang,  and  employed  no  Ame- 
ricanisms in  her  tidk,  which  was 
frank,  lively,  and  at  timeg  eloquent. 
Slio  had  a  great  ambition  to  be  es- 
teemed of  a  masculine  understand- 
ing :  Nature  unkindly  frustrated 
that  ambition  in  rendering  her  a 
model  of  feminine  grace.  Graham 
was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Colonel  ^lorley;  and  with  Mrs  Mor- 
ley had  contracted  one  of  those  cor- 
dial friendships  which,  perfectly 
free  alike  from  polite  flirtation  and 
Platonic  attachment,  do  sometimes 
Bju-ing  uj)  between  persons  of  opp'> 
site  sexes  without  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  changing  its  honest  charac- 
ter into  morbid  sentimentality  or 
unlawful  passion.  The  Morleys 
8to])ped  to  accost  Graham,  but  the 
lady  had  scarcely  said  three  words 
to  liim,  before,  catching  sight  of  the 
haunting  face,  she  darted  towards 
it.  Her  husband,  less  emotional, 
bowed  at  the  distance,  and  said,  "  To 
my  tuste,  sir,  the  Signorina  Cicogua 
is  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  present 
bee,*  and  full  of  mind,  sir." 

'SSinging  mind,"  said  Graham, 
sarcastically,  and  in  the  ill-natured 
impulse  of  a  man  striving  to  check 
liis  inclination  to  admire. 

"  I  have  not  heard  her  sing,"  re- 
jdied  the  American,  dryly;  '*and 
the  wonls  '  singing  mind '  are  doubt- 
less accurately  English,  since  you 
employ  them ;  but  at  Boston  the 
collocation  would  be  deemed  bar- 
biirous.  You  fly  off  the  handle. 
The  epithet,  sir,  is  not  in  concord 
with  the  substantive." 

**  l:k)8ton  would  be  in  the  right., 
my  dear  Colonel  I  stand  re 
buked ;  mind  has  little  to  do  with 
singing." 


*  JJcr,  a  cuiiiiiion  cxprcsbion  ia  "  the  West "  for  a  meeting  or  gathering  of  people. 
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"  I  take  leave  to  deny  that,  sir. 
You  fire  into  the  wrong  flock,  and 
would  not  hazard  the  remark  if  you 
liad  conversed  as  I  have  with  Sig- 
norina  Gicogna." 

Before  Graham  could  answer,  Sig- 
norina  Cicogna  stood  before  him 
leaning  lightly  on  Mrs  Morley's  arm. 

"Frank,  you  must  take  us  into 
the  refreshment  -  room,"  said  Mrs 
Morley  to  her  husband ;  and  then, 
turning  to  Graham,  added,  "Will 
you  help  to  make  way  for  us  1 " 

Graham  bowed,  and  offered  his 
arm  to  the  fair  speaker. 

"  No,"  said  she,  taking  her  hus- 
band's. "  Of  course  you  know  the 
Signorina^  or,  as  we  usually  call  her. 
Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  "Nol  Allow 
me  to  present  you  —  Mr  Graham 
Vane — ^Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  Ma- 
demoiselle speaks  English  like  a 
native." 

And  thus  abruptly  Graham  was 
introduced  to  the  owner  of  the 
haunting  &ce.  He  had  lived  too 
much  in  the  great  world  all  his  life 
to  retain  the  innate  shyness  of  an 
Englishman,  but  he  certainly  was 
confused  and  embarrassed  when  his 
eyes  met  Isaura's,  and  he  felt  her 
W  on  his  arm.  Before  quitting 
the  room  she  paused  and  looked 
back — Graham's  look  followed  her 
own,  and  saw  behind  them  the  lady 
with  the  scarlet  jacket  escorted  by 
some  portly  and  decorated  connois- 
seur. Isaura's  face  brightened  to 
another  kind  of  brightness  —  a 
pleased  and  tender  light. 

"Poor  dear  Madre^*  she  mur- 
mured to  herself  in  Italian. 

^^  Madre^^  echoed  Graham,  also 
in  Italian.  "I  have  been  misin- 
formed, then :  that  lady  is  your 
mother!" 

Isaura  laughed  a  pretty  low  silvery 
laugh,  and  replied  in  English,  "  She 
is  not  my  mother,  but  I  call  her 
Madre,  for  I  know  no  name  more 
loving." 
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Graham  was  touched,  and  said 
gently,  "Your  own  mother  was 
evidently  very  dear  to  you." 

Isaura's  lip  quivered,  and  she 
made  a  slight  movement  as  if 
she  would  have  withdrawn  her 
hand  from  his  arm.  He  saw  that 
he  had  offended  or  wounded  her, 
and  with  the  straightforward  frank- 
ness natural  to  him,  resumed  quick- 
l7- 

"My  remark  was  impertinent  in 
a  stranger ;  forgive  it." 

"There  is  nothing  to  forgive. 
Monsieur." 

The  two  now  threaded  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  both  silent.  At 
last  ^ura,  thinking  she  ought  to 
speak  first  in  order  to  show  that 
Graham  had  not  offended  her,  said — 

"  How  lovely  Mrs  Morley  is  !" 

"  Yes,  and  I  like  the  spirit  and 
ease  of  her  American  manner :  have 
you  known  her  long.  Mademoi- 
selle 1" 

"  No ;  we  met  her  for  the  first 
time  some  weeks   ago   at   M.   Sa- 


vann's." 


"  Was  she  very  eloquent  on  the 
rights  of  women  ^" 

"  What !  you  have  heard  her  on 
that  subject  ] " 

"  I  have  rarely  heard  her  on  any 
other,  though  she  is  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  cleverest  friend  I  have 
at  Paris ;  but  that  may  be  my  fault, 
for  I  like  to  start  it.  It  is  a  relief 
to  the  languid  small-talk  of  society 
to  listen  to  any  one  thoroughly  in 
earnest  upon  turning  the  world 
topsy-turvy." 

"Do  you  suppose  poor  Mrs 
Morley  would  seek  to  do  that  if  she 
had  her  rights  1 "  asked  Isaura,  with 
her  musical  laugh. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  perhaps 
you  share  her  opinions." 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  her  opin- 
ions are,  but " 


"Yes— but?- 


n 


"  There  is  a — ^what  shall  I  call 
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it?— a  persuasion — a  sentiment — 
out  of  which  the  opinions  probably 
spring  that  I  do  share." 

''Indeedl  a  persuasion,  a  senti- 
ment, for  instance,  that  a  woman 
should  have  votes  in  the  choice  of 
legislators,  and,  I  presume,  in  the 
task  of  legislation  1" 

^'Ko,  that  is  not  what  I  mean. 
Still,  that  is  an  opinion,  right  or 
wrong,  which  grows  out  of  the  senti- 
ment I  speak  o£" 

''  Pray  explain  the  sentiment." 

''  It  is  always  so  difficult  to  define 
a  sentiment,  but  does  it  not  strike 
you  that  in  proportion  as  the  tend- 
ency of  modem  civilisation  has 
been  to  raise  women  more  and  more 
to  an  intellectual  equality  with  men 
— ^in  proportion  as  they  read  and 
study  and  think — an  uneasy  senti- 
ment, perhaps  querulous,  perhaps 
unreasonable,  grows  up  within  their 
minds  that  tJiie  conventions  of  the 
world  are  against  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  faculties  thus 
aroused  and  the  ambition  thus  ani- 
mated ; — ^that  they  cannot  but  rebel, 
though  it  may  be  silently,  against 
the  notions  of  the  former  age,  when 
women  were  not  thus  educated; 
notions  that  the  aim  of  the  sex 
should  be  to  steal  through  life  un- 
remarked ;  that  it  is  a  reproach  to 
be  talked  of;  that  women  are  plants 
to  be  kept  in  a  hothouse  and  for- 
bidden the  frank  liberty  of  growth 
in  the  natural  air  and  sunshine  of 
heaven.  This,  at  least,  is  a  senti- 
ment which  has  sprung  up  within 
myself,  and  I  imagine  that  it  is  the 
sentiment  which  has  given  birth  to 
many  of  the  opinions  or  doctrines 
that  seem  absurd,  and  very  likely 
are  so,  to  the  general  public.  I 
don't  pretend  even  to  have  con- 
sidered those  doctrines.  I  don't 
pretend  to  say  what  may  be  the 
remedies  for  the  restlessness  and 
uneasiness  I  feeL  I  doubt  if  on 
this  earth  there  be  any  remedies ; 


all  I  know  is,  that  I  feel  restless  and 
uneasy." 

Graham  gazed  on  her  countenance 
as  she  spoke,  with  an  astonishment 
not  unmingled  with  tenderness  and 
compassion — astonishment  at  the 
contrast  between  a  vein  of  reflec- 
tion so  hardy,  expressed  in  a  style 
of  language  that  seemed  to  lum 
so  miasculme,  and  the  soft  velvet 
dreamy  eyes,  the  gentle  tones,  and 
delicate  purity  of  hues  rendaed 
younger  still  by  the  blush  that 
deepened  their  bloom. 

At  this  moment  they  had  enteied 
the  refireshment-room  ;  but  a  dense 
group  being  round  the  table,  and 
both  perhaps  forgetting  the  object 
for  which  Mrs  Morley  had  intro- 
duced them  to  each  other,  they  had 
mechanically  seated  themselves  on 
an  ottoman  in  a  recess  while  Isania 
was  yet  speaking.  It  must  seem 
as  strange  to  the  reader  as  it  did  to 
Graham  that  such  a  speech  should 
have  been  spoken  by  so  young  a 
girl  to  an  acquaintance  so  new. 
But  in  truth  Isaura  was  very  little 
conscious  of  Graham's  presence. 
She  had  got  on  a  subject  that  per- 
plexed and  tormented  her  solitary 
thoughts — she  was  but  thinking 
aloud 

"  I  believe,"  said  Graham,  after  a 
pause,  "that  I  comprehend  your 
sentiment  much  better  than  I  ^^ 
Mrs  Morley's  opinions ;  but  permit 
me  one  observation.  You  say, 
truly,  that  the  course  of  modern 
civilisation  has  more  or  less*  aflfected 
the  relative  position  of  woman  c^il- 
tivated  beyond  that  level  on  which 
she  was  formerly  contented  to  stand 
— ^the  nearer  perhaps  to  the  heart 
of  man  because  not  lifting  her  head 
to  his  height ; — and  hence  a  sense  of 
restlessness,  uneasiness.  But  do  you 
suppose  that,  in  this  whirl  and  dance 
of  the  atoms  which  compose  the 
rolling  ball  of  the  civilised  world, 
it  is  only  women  that  are  made 
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restless  and  uneasy  1  Do  you  not 
see,  amid  the  masses  congregated 
in  the  wealthiest  cities  of  the  world, 
writhings  and  struggles  against  the 
received  order  of  tlungsl  In  this 
sentiment  of  discontent  there  is  a 
certain  truthftilness,  because  it  is 
an  element  of  human  nature ;  and 
bow  best  to  deal  with  it  is  a  problem 
yet  unsolved.  But  in  the  opinions 
and  doctrines  to  which,  among  the 
masses,  the  sentiment  gives  birth, 
the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  detects 
only  the  certainty  of  a  common 
ruin,  offering  for  reconstruction  the 
same  building  materials  as  the  for- 
mer edifice — ^materials  not  likely  to 
be  improved  because  they  may  be 
defaced.  Ascend  from  the  working 
classes  to  all  others  in  which  civil- 
ised culture  prevails,  and  you  ^vill 
iind  that  same  restless  feeling — the 
fluttering  of  untried  wings  against 
the  bars  between  wider  space  and 
their  longings.  Could  you  poll  all 
the  educated  ambitious  young  men 
in  England — ^perhaps  in  Europe — 
at  least  half  of  them,  divided  be- 


tween a  reverence  for  the  past  and 
a  curiosity  as  to  the  future,  would 
sigh,  '  I  am  born  a  century  too  late 
or  a  century  too  soon  I ' " 

Isaura  listened  to  this  answer 
with  a  profound  and  absorbing  in- 
terest. It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
clever  young  man  talked  thus  sym- 
pathetically to  her,  a  clever  young 
girl 

Then  rising,  he  said,  "  I  see  your 
Madre  and  our  American  friends 
are  darting  angry  looks  at  me.  They 
have  made  room  for  us  at  the  table, 
and  are  wondering  why  I  should 
keep  you  thus  from  the  good  things 
of  this  little  life.  One  word  more 
ere  we  join  them — Consult  your  own 
mind,  and  consider  whether  your 
uneasiness  and  unrest  are  caused 
solely  by  conventional  shackles  on 
your  sex.  Are  they  not  equally 
common  to  the  youth  of  ours^— 
common  to  all  who  seek  in  art,  in 
letters,  nay,  in  the  stormier  field 
of  active  life,  to  clasp  as  a  reality 
some  image  yet  seen  but  as  a 
dreaml" 


CHAPTER  YIII. 


N'o  further  conversation  in  the 
way  of  sustained  dialogue  took  place 
that  evening  between  Graham  and 
Isaura. 

The  Americans  and  the  Savarins 
clustered  round  Isaura  when  they 
quitted  the  refreshment-room.  The 
party  was  breaking  up.  Yane  would 
have  offered  his  arm  again  to  Isaura, 
but  M.  Savarin  had  forestalled  him. 
The  American  was  despatched  by 
his  wife  to  see  for  the  carriage; 
and  Mrs  Morley  said,  with  her 
wonted  ^rightly  tone  of  command, 

"l^ow,  Mr  Vane,  you  have  no 
option  but  to  take  care  of  me  to 
the  shawl-room." 

Madame  Savarin  and  Signora 
Yenosta    had    each    found    their 


cavaliers,  the  Italian  still  retaining 
hold  of  the  portly  connoisseur,  and 
the  Frenchwoman  accepting  the 
safeguard  of  the  Yicomte  de  Br6zd. 
As  they  descended  the  stairs,  Mrs 
Morley  asked  Graham  what  he 
thought  of  the  young  lady  to  whom 
she  had  presented  him. 

"  I  think  she  is  char2iiiiig,*^~5n^ 
swered  Graham. 

**  Of  course ;  that  is  the  stereo- 
typed answer  to  all  such  questions, 
especially  by  you  Englishmen.  In 
public  or  in  private,  England  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  platitudes." 

''It  is  natural  for  an  American 
to  think  so.  Every  child  that  has 
just  learned  to  speak  uses  bolder 
expressions  than  its  grandmamma; 
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but  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  know 
by  ivhat  novelty  of  phrase  an 
American  would  have  answered 
your  question," 

''An  American  would  have  dis- 
covered that  Isaura  Cicogna  had  a 
soul,  and  his  answer  would  have 
confessed  it." 

''  It  strikes  me  that  he  would  then 
have  uttered  a  platitude  more  stolid 
than  mine.  Every  Christian  knows 
that  the  dullest  human  being  has  a 
souL  But,  to  speak  lankly,  I  grant 
that  my  answer  did  not  do  justice 
to  the  Signorina,  nor  to  the  impres- 
sion she  makes  on  me ;  and  putting 
aside  the  charm  of  the  face,  there 
is  a  charm  in  a  mind  that  seems 
to  have  gathered  stores  of  reflection 
which  I  should  scarcely  have  expect- 
ed to  find  in  a  young  lady  brought 
up  to  be  a  professional  singer." 

"  You  add  prejudice  to  platitude, 
and  are  horribly  prosaic  to-night; 
but  here  we  are  in  the  shawl-room. 
I  must  take  another  opportunity  of 
attacking  you.  Pray  dine  with  us 
to-morrow;  you  will  meet  our  Minis- 
ter and  a  few  other  pleasant  friends." 

"I  suppose  I  must  not  say,  'I 
shall  be  charmed,'"  answered  Vane ; 
«  but  I  shall  be." 

*'  Bon  Dieu  /  that  horrid  fat  man 
has  deserted  Signora  Venosta — ^look- 
ing for  his  own  cloak,  I  daresay. 
Selfish  monster! — go  and  hand  her 
to  her  carriage— quick,  it  is  an- 
nounced ! " 

Graham,  thus  ordered,  hastened 
to  o£fer  his  arm  to  the  she-mounte- 
iask.  Somehow  she  had  acquired 
dignity  in  his  eyes,  and  he  did  not 
fed  the  least  ashamed  of  being  in 
contact  with  the  scarlet  jacket 

The  Signora  grappled  to  him  with 
a  confiding  familiarity. 

''  I  am  afraid,"  she  said  in  Italian, 
as  they  passed  along  the  spacious 
hall  to  the  porie  cochire — ''I  am 


pTov. 

afraid  that  I  did  not  make  a  good 
effect  to-night — ^I  was  nervous;  did 
not  you  perceive  it  1  ** 

"  Noy  indeed ;  you  enchanted  us. 
all,"  replied  the  dissimulator. 

"  How  amiable  you  are  to  say  so  I 
— ^you  must  think  that  I  sought  for 
a  compliment  So  I  did — ^you  gave 
me  more  than  I  deserved.  Wine 
is  the  milk  of  old  men,  and  praise 
of  old  women.  But  an  old  man  may 
be  killed  by  too  much  wine,  and  an 
old  woman  lives  all  the  longer  for 
too  much  praise — buona  noUe." 

Here  she  sprang,  lithesomely 
enough,  into  the  carriage,  and  Isania 
followed,  escorted  by  M.  Savarin. 
As  the  two  men  returned  towards 
the  shawl-room,  the  Frenchman  said, 
''  Madame  Savarin  and  I  complain 
that  you  have  not  let  us  see  so  much 
of  you  as  we  ought  No  doubt  you 
are  greatly  sought  after;  but  are 
you  free  to  take  your  soup  with  us 
the  day  after  to-morrow  1  You  will 
meet  a  select  few  of  my  conjrhts" 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow  I  will 
mark  with  a  white  stone.  To  dine 
with  M.  Savarin  is  an  event  to  a 
man  who  covets  distraction." 

"  Such  compliments  reconcile  an 
author  to  his  trade.  You  deserve 
the  best  return  I  can  make  you. 
You  will  meet  la  helle  Isaure,  I 
have  just  engaged  her  and  her  duJr 
peron.  She  is  a  girl  of  true  genius, 
and  genius  is  like  those  objects  of 
vertu  which  belong  to  a  former  age, 
and  become  every  day  more  scarce 
and  more  precious." 

Here  they  encountered  Colonel 
Morley  and  his  wife  hurrying  to  their 
carriage.  The  American  stopped 
Vane,  and  whispered,  "  I  am  gW, 
sir,  to  hear  from  my  wife  that  you 
dine  with  us  to-morrow.  Sir,  you 
will  meet  Mademoiselle  Cicogna,  and 
I  am  not  without  a  kinkle  *  that  you 
will  be  enthused." 


*  A  notion. 
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''  This  seemB  like  a  fatality/'  soli- 
loquised Vane  as  he  walked  through 
the  deserted  streets  towards  Los 
lodging.  '^  I  strove  to  banish  that 
haunting  &ce  ^m  my  mind.  I  had 
half  forgotten  it,  and  now  — 
Here  his  mnrmnr  sank  into  silence. 
He  was  deliberating  in  very  con- 
flicted thought  whether  or  not  he 
should  write  to  refuse  the  two  in- 
vitationa  he  had  accepted. 

'^  Pooh ! "  he  said  at  last,  as  he 
reached  the  door  of  his  lodging,  ''  is 
my  reason  so  weak  that  it  shoxdd 
be  influenced  by  a  mere  supersti- 
tion? Surely  I  know  myself  too 
well,  and  have  tried  myself  too  long, 
to  fear  that  I  should  be  untrue  to 
the  duty  and  ends  of  my  life,  even 
if  I  found  my  heart  in  danger  of 
suffermg." 

Certunly  the  I^^tes  do  seem  to 
mock  our  resolves  to  keep  our  feet 
£rom  their  ambush,  and  our  hearts 
£iom  their  snare. 

How  our  lives  may  be  coloured 
by  that  which  seems  to  us  the  most 


trivial  accident,  the  merest  chance  t 
Suppose  that  Alain  de  Hochebriant 
had  been  invited  to  that  rkmion  at 
M.  Louvier's,  and  Graham  Yane  had 
accepted  some  other  invitation  and 
passed  his  evening  elsewhere,  Alain 
would  probably  have  been  presented 
to  Isaura — what  then  might  have 
happened?  The  impression  Isaura 
had  already  made  upon  the  young 
Frenchman  was  not  so  deep  as  that 
made  upon  Graham;  but  then, 
Alain's  resolution  to  eflace  it  was 
but  commenced  that  day,  and  by 
no  means  yet  confirmed.  And  if  he 
had  been  the  first  clever  young  man 
to  talk  earnestly  to  ^t  clever 
young  girl,  who  can  guess  what 
impression  he  might  have  made 
upon  her?  His  conveisation  might 
have  had  less  philosophy  and  strong 
sense  than  Graham's,  but  more  of 
poetic  sentiment  and  fascinating 
romance. 

However,  the  history  of  events 
that  do  not  come  to  pass  is  not 
in  the  chronicle  of  the  Fates. 
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There  are  few  sonsations  more 
agreeable  to  the  holiday  excursionist 
than  that  of  feeling  that  he  has 
made  a  "  good  cast/'  and  that  Hs 
few  weeks  are  to  turn  out  a  profit- 
able investment  so  £u  as  sheer  ani- 
mal enjoyment  and  moral  and  phy- 
sical relaxation  are  concerned ;  and 
I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
man,  whom  fortime  has  so  far  fa- 
Youred,  to  put  his  hard-worked  fel- 
low-man into  possession  of  any  se- 
cret which  accident  may  have  re- 
vealed to  him.  The  south-eastern 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  have 
become  tolerably  weU  known  since 
the  fascination  which  Biarritz  exer- 
cised over  the  late  Empress  of  the 
French  rendered  that  agreeable  wa- 
tering-place famous,  and  the  Em- 
peror made  it  a  trysting-spot  with 
Bismark  and  others,  in  which  to 
concoct  the  plots  that  have  since 
changed  the  face  of  Europe  and 
cost  him  his  crown.  And  yet  this 
coast,  especially  after  crossing  the 
French  frontier  into  Spain,  possesses 
attractions  which  have  not  been 
done  justice  to  by  pleasure-seekers, 
and  which  enjoy  fiaicilities  of  access 
that  render  them  eminently  desir- 
able for  a  summer  ramble.  But 
even  before  leaving  France,  I  know 
of  no  seaside  retreat  more  thorough- 
ly ei\joyable  and  unique  than  Arca- 
chon;  that  is,  if  a  place  can  be 
called  on  the  seaside  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  shores  of  a  lagoon  some 
seventy  miles  in  circumference,  the 
narrow  entrance  to  which  is  par- 
tially concealed  by  projecting  head- 
lands. It  is  so  utterly  unlike  flll  other 
French  watering-places,  in  the  habits 
of  the  people  who  fbequent  it,  no 
less  than  in  its  physical  characteris- 
tics, that  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  stimi- 
ble  unexpectedly  upon  a  comer  in 
this  civilised  part  of  Europe  so  fresh 


and  unconventionaL      The  houses, 
like  Indian  bungalows,  with  brood 
verandahs,  and  often  of  only  one 
storey,  run  for  more  than  a  mile 
along  the  water's   edge,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  "  compound," 
to  keep  up  the  Indian  phraseologj, 
and  each  with  its  bathing-house  and 
steps  leading  down  to  the  beacL 
From  these  the  lightly-clad  inmates 
emerge  at  all  hours,  and  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  eiUier  pad- 
dling buef oot  on  the  shore  when  the 
tide  is  out,  or  dancing  in  groups  in 
the  sea,  which  has  the  merit,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  nervous  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, of  always  being  as  smooth 
as  a  mill-pond.     I  never  saw  a  place 
so  absolutely  and  completely  given 
over  to  bathing.     Here  are  no  fash- 
ionable Parisian  toilets,  no  esplan- 
ade or  promenade  upon  which  the 
gay  and  "  half-world  "  display  their 
gaudy  colours;  no  boulevanls  or  Bois 
de  Boulogne  transported,  as  it  were, 
bodily  to  contaminate  the  pure  sea- 
air,   as  at    Trouville    or    Biarritz. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  casino  set  on  a 
hill,  which  nobody  seems  to  frequent; 
and  there  is  a  huge  square  abomi- 
nation, totally  out  of  keeping  with 
every  other  structure  in  the  place, 
called  the  "Grand  Hotel,"  which 
everybody  avoids  who  can  find  lodg- 
ing elsewhere.    But  apart  firom  these 
evidences  of  an  advanced  state  of 
civilisation,  everything  is  primitive 
in  the  extreme ;  and  there  are  hotels 
where  you  can  run  out  of  your  bed- 
room in  your  bathing-dress,  and  feel 
when  you  sit  down  at  a  long  bat 
simply  -  spread    table  -  cThSte,    Uia^ 
everybody  is  clean,  for  you  have 
just  parted  from  them  in  tiie  water. 
But  the  real  charm  of  Arcachon  lies 
in  its  pine-forests,  covering  sand- 
dunes  sometunes  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  high,  and  stretching  back 
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over  tlie  landes,  where  fresh-water 
lakes  glimmer  in  the  blue  distance. 
Picturesquely  grouped  within  these 
resinous  groves  are  perched  the  villas 
and  cottages  of  the  winter  town,  to 
which  consumptive  patients  resort 
in  the  colder  months  to  breathe  tur- 
pentine mixed  with  the  soft  sea- 
breeze.  The  extraordinary  advan- 
tages of  this  hygienic  compound 
seem  to  be  getting  more  and  more 
recognised,  and  each  year  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  increases.  The  high 
dunes  completely  shelter  the  winter 
town  from  the  violence  of  the  gales, 
while  there  is  a  life  and  purity  in 
the  atmosphere  which  have  worked 
marvellous  results.  With  a  com- 
pass one  may  explore  the  recesses  of 
these  forests  for  miles  on  horseback, 
for  there  is  scarcely  any  underwood, 
and  one  can  therefore  steer  through 
them  in  any  direction ;  though  in 
fact  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
being  very  seriously  lost,  for  the 
forest  abounds  with  the  wooden 
shanties  of  the  collectors  of  turpen- 
tine, who  are  perpetually  at  work 
gashing  the  trees,  and  emptying  the 
little  pots  tied  on  to  them,  and 
which  contain  the  sap,  into  the 
small  tanks  prepared  to  receive  it. 
In  the  centre  of  the  basin  are  a 
couple  of  sand-banks,  one  of  them 
partially  dry  at  low  water,  and  on 
which  any  number  of  rabbits  may 
be  shot ;  and  on  the  other  an  oyster- 
park,  with  an  old  hulk  stranded  up- 
on it.  Large  parties  of  merry-mak- 
ers sail  to  this  moist  and  oozy  spot, 
and,  taking  ofiP  their  shoes  and 
stockings,  catch  their  own  shrimps, 
gather  their  own  cockles,  and  knock 
tile  oysters  off  the  tiles  upon  which 
they  are  growing  for  themselves ; 
and  then  retiring  to  the  hulk,  where 
sundry  articles  of  diet  may  be  pur- 
chased, make  their  cannili^d  picnic 
with  the  addition  of  these  living 
creatures.  There  is  something 
dreadful  in  seeing  an  oyster  enjoy- 
ing himself  with  his  shell  open^  all 


unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  then 
pouncing  upon  him,  wrenching  him 
from  his  habitation,  and  swallowing 
him  quivering,  and  before  he  has 
had  time  to  recover  from  his  aston- 
ishment. It  is  no  doubt  equally 
cruel  to  eat  live  cockles,  but  it  does 
not  feel  so  wicked,  probably  because 
they  are  not  so  large ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  ferocity  about 
cracking  a  periwinkle  between  your 
teeth  like  a  nut,  which  I  have  known 
so-called  humane  persons  heartlessly 
do,  to  spare  the  poor  creatures  the 
pain  of  being  forcibly  extracted 
while  alive  with  a  pin.  Another 
pleasing  entertainment,  much  resort- 
ed to  by  both  sexes,  is  spearing  fish 
by  torchlight.  On  a  dark  night  the 
bay  is  sometimes  brightly  illuminat- 
ed with  the  glare  of  the  pine-splint- 
ers flaming  from  the  prows  of  boats 
in  iron  cradles,  and  the  shouts  of 
laughter  tell  of  unsuccessful  prods 
with  many-pronged  spears  at  the  eels 
and  mtdlet  which  wriggle  or  dart 
round  the  bright  reflection  on  the 
water.  It  requires  considerable  skill 
and  practice  to  bring  home  a  large 
basketfrd,  but  some  ladies  become 
tolerably  expert  at  this  sport  Then 
there  are  excursions  to  the  light- 
house and  the  "Grande  Mer,"  where 
the  Atlantic  rolls  its  full  force  on 
the  long  line  of  sea-beach,  unbroken 
by  bay  or  indentation ;  and  there 
are  fresh-water  lakes  to  visit,  lying 
in  the  heart  of  the  landes,  where 
the  peasants  still  watch  their  flocks 
on  stilts,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  are  exactly  where 
they  were  himdreds  of  years  ago. 
They  are  destined  soon  to  change, 
however,  for  the  whole  of  this  vast 
sandy  region  is  being  covered  with 
pine-woods,  with  which  it  is  be- 
ing planted  to  prevent  the  sands 
frx)m  moving;  and  the  population 
will  have  to  change  their  pastoral 
habits  for  those  of  turpentine - 
gatherers,  a  prospect  which  does 
not  transport  them,  and  they  have 
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taken  to  burning  down  the  pine- 
woods  in  consequence.  I  have  seen 
loige  tracts  of  country  thus  chaired 
and  blackened ;  nor  is  it  possible  to 
sajy  when  a  fire  of  this  kind  once 
gets  fairly  the  masteiy,  where  the 
material  is  so  infiammable,  what 
damage  may  be  done  before  its  pro- 
gress can  be  arrested.  It  is  stnmge 
inthemostremote  and  desolate  spots, 
miles,  perhaps,  &om  the  nearest 
habitation,  suddenly  to  come  upon 
a  notice  stuck  on  a  tree  forbidding 
the  lighting  of  lucifer-matches,  or 
smoking  idtogether.  These  vast 
plantations  entirely  rob  the  landes 
of  their  once  distinctiye  character. 
Speeding  southwards  by  railway, 
one  might  be  traversing  South 
Carolina  or  Florida,  so  exactly  does 
the  scenery,  in  its  flatness,  dieari- 
ness,  and  vegetation,  resemble  those 
States ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  find 
one's  self  face  to  face  with  the  Pyre- 
nees at  last,  and  as  we  approach  the 
frontier,  to  see  them  extending  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Spain. 

To  those  who  prefer  fine  scenery 
and  quiet  to  fine  dresses  and  fash- 
ion, San  Jean  de  Luz  possesses 
many  attractions  over  Biarritz  as  a 
watering-place ;  but  there  is  one  in- 
stitution, a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  latter,  which  has  no  connection 
whatever  either  with  sea-bathing  or 
casinos,  but  which  will  well  repay  a 
visit  In  the  midst  of  a  sandy  waste 
of  pine -forest^  not  very  far  from 
Bayonne,  stands  a  pile  of  substantial 
buildings,  of  no  architectural  merit, 
surrounded  by  fields  and  gardens 
which  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  banen  aspect  of  the  adjacent 
country.  This  establishment  is 
called  the  Sefhge;  its  histoiy  is 
curious  and  interesting.  About 
forty  years  ago  a  philanthropic 
priest  of  Bayonne  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  condition  of  un- 
fortunate women  with  whom  his 
labours  bad  brought  him  £com  time 


to  time  into  contact,  and  he  proposed 
to  three  or  four  of  them,  who  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  for  lefor- 
mation,  to  establish  themselves  in  a 
cottage  in  the  country,  and  to  seek  to 
gain  tlieir  livelihood  by  their  own 
work,  promising  them  at  the  same 
time  all  the  aid  and  protection  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  offer  them. 
Not  only  did  the  experiment  succeed 
so  far  as  the  poor  women  themselyeB 
were  concerned,  but  they  soon  de- 
sired to  see  their  numbers  increased 
and  their  sphere  of  usefolness  en- 
larged. They  interested  themselves 
in  the  poor  peasantry  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded,  tended  the 
sick,  and  performed  other  works  of 
mercy.  It  now  became  evident  that 
their  good  intentions  might  he 
stimulated,  and  their  labours  more 
profitably  directed,  by  the  addition 
to  their  number  of  nuns  who 
had  entered  the  religious  life  from 
quite  a  different  class,  and  who  had 
been  trained  to  its  exercise.  The 
establishment  speedily  grew  under 
this  twofold  influence.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  my  visit  it  contained  upwards 
of  600  inmates,  of  whom  150  were 
fiLlee  repentiee  and  the  rest  nuns: 
the  former  cannot  become  nnns 
except  under  special  circumstances, 
which  I  shall  describe  presently. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  establish- 
ment has  &om  the  beginning  sap* 
ported  itself  without  any  extnoieous 
charitable  aid ;  and  though  at  first 
it  passed  through  sundry  pecuniary 
crises,  it  weathered  them  all  snc- 
cessfully,  and  is  now  financiallj 
flourishing.  The  lady  superior  told 
us  wonderful  stories  of  the  marvel- 
lous, and,  as  it  appeared  to  her,  direct 
manner  in  which  Providence  had 
come  to  the  assistance  of  tins  good 
work  in  the  various  critical  period* 
through  which  it  had  passed,  and 
pointed  with  a  justifiable  pride  and 
satisfaction  to  the  present  resolis. 
Here  were  work-rooms  where  the 
silent  oecupants,  in  their  plain  Uu^ 
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dresses  and  white  caps,  weie  busily 
Btitching ;  and  there,  in  an  adjoining 
room,  neatly  displayed  under  glass, 
or  packed  away  in  the  drawers  with 
which  the  whole  apartment  was 
lined,  were  the  most  delicately- 
executed  results  of  their  handiwork, 
in  the  shape  of  embroidered  and 
open*worked  ladies'  garments,  mys* 
terious  articles,  with  all  kinds  of 
fnlls  and  lace,  made  to  go  under 
their  other  clothes,  and  show  here 
and  there^  or  not  at  alL  I  cannot 
pretend  to  call  these  objects  by  their 
names,  or  go  into  further  particu- 
lars, beyond  the  fact  that  the  work- 
manship, to  my  inexperienced  eye, 
seemed  marvellous ;  and  so  indeed 
it  was  declared  to  be  by  the  ladies 
of  the  party.  So  celebrated  is  it,  that 
the  community  receive  orders  from 
all  parts  of  France  for  more  than 
they  can  supply,  and  derive  from 
this  source  alone  a  large  income. 
Another  very  profitable  source  of 
industry  is  in  the  hothouses  and 
nurseries  of  ornamental  plants, 
which  their  proximity  to  Biarritz 
enables  the  sisters  to  supply  to 
the  numerous  villa-proprietors,  who 
all  have  their  little  bit  of  decora- 
tive  gardening  to  attend  to.  This 
branch  had  evidentiv  reached  a 
high  pitch  of  perfection ;  and  hoth 
hothouse  and  nursery  was  kept  in 
admirable  order,  and  well  stocked 
with  the  plants  of  meridionalEurope. 
The  kitchen-garden  was  also  a  suc- 
cess, though  it  did  not  bring  such 
large  profits;  and  on  the  farm  out- 
side, composed  of  many  acres  of 
maize,  beans,  and  other  crops,  I 
saw  the  JUles  reperdies  hard  at 
work ;  for  the  sincerity  of  their  re- 
pentance is  subjected  to  no  slight 
test.  Hard  physical  labour  in  the 
fields  all  day,  and  wholesome  but 
exceedingly  simple  diet,  is  the  only 
lot  they  have  to  look  forward  to; 
and  it  shows  how  truly  they 
must  loathe  the  life  they  have 
been  compelled  to  lead,  that  they 


should  voluntarily  submit  to  an 
existence  which  is  not  very  far  re- 
moved from  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  Of  course  they  are  treated 
with  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness 
by  the  nuns,  to  whom  they  are  said 
to  be  devotedly  attached;  and  we 
were  informed  that,  though  their 
stay  was  voluntary,  they  seldom  got 
tired  of  it  and  left.  The  orphans 
are  generally  the  children  of  poor 
peasants,  and  are  taken  in  and  edu- 
cated here  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  go  out  into  service ;  when,  if  they 
feel  that  they  have  no  vocation  for 
a  religious  life,  places  are  found 
for  them  with  good  and  charitable 
people.  There  is  always  a  large  de- 
mand for  servants  from  the  Eefuge, 
as  it  is  a  guarantee  of  their  having 
been  well  and  carefully  brought  up. 
It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that 
they  are  kept  apart  from  the  JUles 
repenties.  The  dairy  is  a  well-kept 
and  profitable  branch  of  the  farming 
operations,  the  butter  fetching  three 
francs  a-pound,  and  conunanding  an 
unlimited  sale.  Then  there  were 
extensive  pig-sties  and  hundreds  of 
tame  rabbits,  all  which  furnished 
abundant  occupation  to  the  inmates. 
In  one  place  I  saw  half*-ardozen 
stalwart  girls  on  a  dung-heap  load- 
ing a  cart  with  manure,  and  pitch- 
forking it  in  with  a  strength 
that  many  men  might  have  envied. 
For  ploughing  and  certain  parts  of 
farm  service  we  were  told  that  hired 
male  labour  had  to  be  employed. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  Eefuge, 
and  buried  still  more  deeply  in  the 
recesses  of  the  pine -woods,  is  a 
branch  establishment,  whichis,  how- 
ever, more  interesting  than  the  par- 
ent from  which  it  sprung.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago  there  lived  on 
thisspot  a  pooroldmanin  a  little  reed 
hut.  His  only  means  of  livelihood 
was  a  few  vines  that  derived  their 
feeble  sustenance  from  the  sandy  soil 
in  which  they  grew.  An  invalid  for 
many  years,  this  soUtaiy  peasant  had 
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been  an  object  of  constant  care  and 
solicitude  to  the  sisters  of  the  Ee- 
f  uge ;  and  when  at  length  he  died, 
he  left  his  little  property  to  them. 
This  necessitated  the  residence  in 
it  of  one  or  two  sisters,  who  thus 
led  a  life  of  almost  hermit  solitude 
while  taking  care  of  the  little  place. 
This  was  found  to  be  so  favourable 
to  the  development  of  the  devotional 
instinct,  that  those  who  had  experi- 
enced its  good  effect  requested  to 
be  allowed  not  orJy  to  stay  but  to 
add  to  their  number,  adopting  the 
rules  of  the  order  of  St  Bernard, 
which  impose  absolute  silence. 
Hence,  while  their  sisters  in  the 
Eefuge  are  called  "Servantes  de 
Marie,"  these  have  adopted  the 
name  of  '^  Bemardines,"  and  now 
number  in  all  over  sixty.  It  was 
impossible  to  open  the  little  wicker- 
gate  which  led  into  the  enclosure 
dedicated  to  the  religious  life  of 
these  silent  sisters,  and  to  look  at 
the  little  grass  hut  which  was  the 
origin  of  their  life  here,  and  not  to 
feel  impressed  by  the  atmosphere 
of  repose,  simplicity,  and  devotion 
whichseemed  to  pervade  everything. 
Here,  at  all  events,  however  selfish 
maybe  the  fundamental  idea  which 
has  induced  these  women,  forthesake 
of  saving  their  own  souls,  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  a  species  of  moral 
and  intellectual  torture,  the  personal 
motive  is  redeemed  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  active  work  going  on. 
They  are  not,  as  is  the  case  in  so 
many  of  these  Orders,  devoted  only 
to  prayer  and  meditation,  but  make 
petticoats  or  rear  plants  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  other  people's 
bodies  as  well  as  their  own  souls. 
I  therefore  felt  they  were  entitled 
to  a  respect  to  which  a  barren  ascet- 
icism can  lay  no  claim,  and  gazed 
with  a  curious  fascination  at  these 
silent  figures  moving  about  in  their 
hooded  long  white  garb,  a  most  in- 
convenient one  for  gardening,  as  it 
reaches  to  the  feet.     The  ho^  fall- 


ing over  the  face  completely  con- 
ceals it  As  it  is  impossible  to 
manage  hothouses  and  a  nursery- 
garden  without  somebody  saying 
something,  some  of  the  sisters 
come  &om  the  Refuge  to  direct 
operations,  and  several  of  thefilles 
repentiea  come  as  day-labourers  to 
do  the  harder  work.  The  same  indns- 
tries  are  carried  on  at  the  Bernard- 
ines  as  at  the  Eefuge,  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  prayer.  Every  hour 
the  air  seems  to  resound  with  a  low 
murmur,  which  lasts  several  minutes. 
For  as  it  strikes,  those  tending 
plants  fall  on  their  knees  wherever 
they  may  be,  and  chant  in  low 
tones;  while  under  the  trees,  in  a 
little  flower-garden,  are  a  group  of 
eight  or  ten  sitting  two  or  Uiree 
y^s  apart  from  each  other;  and 
one  standing  motionless,  with  bent 
head,  murmurs  the  prayer,  to  which 
all  the  others,  with  fingers  plying 
nimbly  on  their  needle -work  the 
while,  in  low  sweet  chant  respond. 
This  general  hum  of  devotion  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  occupations  pro- 
duces a  strange  effect,  which  is  en- 
hanced by  the  impossibility  of  catch- 
ing a  sight  of  any  one  of  their  faces, 
and  the  singular  attitudes  in  which 
they  place  themselves,  so  that  their 
attention  should  not  under  any  pos- 
sible circumstances  be  distracted. 
Thus  they  are  very  fond  of  sitting 
in  an  angle  of  a  waU,  with  their 
faces  turned  towaid  the  angle,  or  iu 
little  bosquets  or  bowers,  with  their 
backs  turned  to  the  entrance ;  so  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  back  view  is 
almost  the  only  one  to  be  obtained 
of  a  Bernardino.  We  examined 
their  little  celU  or  bedrooms,  which 
were  at  first  all  made  of  grass  and 
reeds,  but  are  now  substantially  con- 
structed of  brick  and  mortar,  though 
the  old  ones  are  left  standing.  8ome 
of  them  have  lived  this  life  for 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years, 
never  uttering  a  word  during  the 
whole  of  that  time,  excepting  to  ihe 
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lady  superiors  when  tbey  were  ill,  or 
once  a-week  to  the  priest  at  conifes- 
sion.  As  a  genend  rule,  they  are 
short-lived,  ^e  poor  food,  absence 
of  fire,  dampness  of  their  cells,  and 
general  privations,  render  them  poi- 
trinaire;  and  they  die  generally,  after 
a  few  years,  either  of  consumption 
or  a  species  of  wasting  away.  I  was 
anxious  to  find  out  whether  the 
peculiar  brain  -  starvation  to  which 
they  were  subjected  produced  any 
effect  upon  their  mind,  that  corres- 
ponded  with  this  physical  inanition; 
but  this  was  eagerly  and  emphatic- 
ally denied;  and  we  were  assured 
that  any  mental  weakness  would 
certainly  be  discovered  cither  by  the 
superior  or  the  confessor,  and  that 
no  such  case  had  occurred.  They 
are  allowed  no  coffee,  tea,  or  milk, 
their  morning  meal  consisting  of  a 
soup  of  vegetables  cooked  in  oil : 
their  dinner  of  one  slice  of  meat, 
with  bread,  and  their  supper  of  a 
bowl  of  soup.  "We  looked  into  their 
refectory :  an  earthen  platter,  bowl, 
and  spoon  for  each  person,  on  a  rude 
table  without  a  cloth,  composed  the 
whole  droner-service.  About  haK 
the  Bemardines  are  fillea  repen- 
ties;  these  latter  being  permitted, 
after  tmdergoing  two  years'  proba- 
tion, to  join  this  order,  though  they 
are  not  allowed  to  become  Servantes 
de  Marie.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  filles  repenties  devote 
themselves  to  this  austere  life  in 
a  much  larger  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  the  nuns  themselves. 
In  the  garden  of  the  Eefuge  is  the 
tomb  of  the  good  priest  who  found- 
ed the  establishment,  and  who  only 
died  in  '68,  after  having  for  forty 
years  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  seed  which  he  had  planted  in 
the  wilderness  bring  forth  its  valu- 
able fruit  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  had  all  monastic  orders  been,  like 
this  one,  productive  institutions,  they 
would  not  have  undergone  the  per- 
secution which  has  be&Uen  them  in 


various  countries,  and  notably  in 
Spain,  where  they  have  contributed 
to  the  poverty  rather  than  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  country. 
If,  instead  of  banishing  monks,  the 
Government  were  to  make  them  sup- 
port themselves  by  the  work  of  their 
hands,  and  do  their  charity  with 
their  own  money  instead  of  that 
which  they  haveextorted^m  others, 
they  would  not  be  the  unpopular 
class  they  are.  The  decaying  mon- 
asteries which  I  afterwards  saw  in 
Spain  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
this  sad -looking  but  prosperous 
little  industrial  community. 

We  were  here  not  a  couple  of 
hours  from  the  Spanish  frontier, 
where,  indeed,  new  sensations  of 
all  sorts  are  in  store  for  us.  In  the 
first  place,  on  entering  Spain  the 
traveller  is  struck,  not  merely  with 
the  bad  management  on  the  rail- 
ways, with  which  he  instantly  comes 
into  painful  and  violent  collision, 
but  with  the  utter  ignorance  even 
on  the  part  of  the  officials  ap- 
pointed to  do  duty  on  the  French 
frontier  of  any  language  but 
Spanish ;  and  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  learning  at  once  a  lesson 
which  he  will  do  well  not  to  forget 
throughout  his  rambles  in  Spain, 
that  he  will  only  increase  his  diffi- 
culties tenfold  by  losing  his  tem- 
per. The  best  plan,  when  nature 
comes  to  his  aid,  as  at  Irun  or  Hen- 
daye,  is  to  look  at  the  lovely  view 
until  he  regains  it  He  will  go  far 
before  he  will  see  anything  more 
ideal  than  the  magnificent  sweep  of 
the  mountains  which  curve  round 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  or  find  in  Spain  a  town 
more  thoroughly  Spanish  than  the 
quaint  old  tumbling-down  frontier 
fortress  of  Fuentarabia,  perched  on 
its  conical  hill,  with  its  ramparts 
falling  to  decay,  and  its  narrow 
streets  and  picturesque  antique  man- 
sions telling  of  a  civilisation  that 
has  passed  away ;  or  when,  speeding 
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on  still  further,  he  comes  suddenly 
upon  Passages,  and  finds  Baladava 
reproduced,  with  its  perfectly  land- 
locked little  harhour,  and  Jofby  cli& 
overhanging  the  narrow  entrance. 
The  Emperor  perceived  at  a  glance 
the  enormous  advantages  which  such 
a  port,  distant  only  nine  miles  from 
France,  would  he  to  that  country, 
and  rumour  has  credited  him  with 
sundry  projects  for  annexing  it; 
but  all  danger  to  Spain  on  this 
score  has  passed  away,  and  a  com- 
pany has  been  quite  recently  formed 
for  dredging  the  harbour,  which  has 
been  allowed  to  silt  up  since  we 
occupied  it  for  two  or  three  years 
during  the  Carlist  war  of  1835 ; 
and  it  is  further  proposed  to  con- 
nect it  by  a  line  of  railway  di- 
rectly with  Barcelona.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Passages,  instead 
of  being  a  deserted  inlet  as  it  is  at 
present,  might  become  a  port  of 
great  importance.  There  is  no  har- 
bour equal  to  it  upon  the  whole 
extent  of  the  north  coast  of  Spain, 
and  the  produce  of  some  of  the  rich- 
est provinces  would  here  find  an 
outlet,  which  the  miserable  little 
port  of  San  Sebastian  fails  to  supply ; 
while,  if  the  railway  were  completed, 
cargoes  which  now  make  an  im- 
mense detour  round  by  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  east  coast,  might 
be  here  imloaded.  Only  four  miles 
from  San  Sebastian,  it  is  evident 
that  Passages  would  also  become 
the  liarbour  of  that  flourishing  and 
rapidly-increasing  town. 

Within  the  last  few  years  San  Se- 
bastian has  become  far  too  civilised 
a  watering-place  to  tempt  one  to  lin- 
ger longer  there  than  is  necessary  to 
see  its  sights.  As  in  many  of  these 
northern  Spanish  towns,  there  is  the 
old  town  and  the  new — the  new 
overlooking  the  bathing-machines, 
after  the  manner  of  Margate  or 
Scarborough,  and  as  like  all  other 
modem  towns  aa  it  is  possible  to 
make    it      The   latest    attraction 


wluch  has  been  added  is  the  bouae 
recently  purchased  by  GrambetU, 
and  which  he  bought  ptobablj  with 
the  object  of  maHng  it  his  Cliisel- 
hurst,  after  he  has  fulfilled  his  in- 
evitable destiny  of  being  elected 
President  of  the  French  Eepublic, 
and  then  being  ignominiously  kicked 
out  of  it  The  charm  of  San  Sebas- 
tian lies  in  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion and  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  it,  which  the  ex- 
ternal change  it  is  undergoing  can- 
not destroy.  I^  instead  of  boHding 
new  glaring  houses,  the  popnlation 
would  prove  their  progress  in  civiii- 
sation  by  renewing  beds,  the  creeping 
inhabitants  of  which  have  carefullj 
retained  the  tastes  of  their  aneestois, 
and  aboUshing  bull -fighte,  the 
enlightened  citizens  of  San  Seuas- 
tian  would  show  a  fSar  truer  appre- 
ciation of  what  civilisation  really 
means.  It  was  quite  a  relief  to 
get  into  the  narrow  cool  streets 
where  the  sun  never  penetrates; 
where  senoritas  lean  over  the  bal- 
conies and  look  down  with  bright 
black  eyes  at  the  upturned  coun- 
tenances of  their  admirers ;  whew 
the  overhanging  eaves  send  the  lam 
in  a  river  down  the  centre  of  the 
street ;  where  the  smells  of  a  by- 
gone age  have  still  a  right  to  linger; 
and  where,  if  one  has  the  incon- 
veniences of  barbarism,  one  has  at 
least  the  charm  of  antiquity.  Hith- 
erto civilisation  in  Spain,  so  far  «* 
I  have  been  able  to  judge,  means 
the  getting  rid  of  everything  o|^ 
that  was  national,  characteristac, 
and  worth  keeping,  and  the  retain- 
ing of  everything  that  ifl  ^ 
greoBj,  and  dirty.  The  King  had 
only  left  San  Sebastian  on  we 
morning  of  our  arrival,  and  the 
city  was  in  its  gala  attire,  or 
rather  undergoing  the  process  oj 
being  undressed.  The  triumph*^ 
arches  were  yet  standing,  but  ^ 
drapery  had  been  removed  fifom^*^ 
balconies,  and  the  poles  with   " 
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were  being  taken  down.  The  city  tinguiah  them ;  bat  when  the  music 
was  still  under  the  recent  excite-  begins,  then  comes  out  the  national 
ment,  however,  and  every  mouth  propensity  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
was  full  of  the  event  The  general  half  the  promenaders  on  the  corn- 
impression  was  decidedly  favourable  mon  side  take  incontinently  to 
to  the  young  King,  whom  the  people  snapping  their  fingers,  if  they  have 
had  never  seen  before,  and  regarding  no  castanets,  and  dancing.  The  band 
whom  they  had  heard  all  sorts  of  played  nothing  but  dance-tunes,  or 
the  most  exaggerated  stories.  He  at  all  events  the  people  managed  to 
had  won  their  hearts  by  his  £rank  dance  to  every  time,  sometimes  a 
a&ble  manner  and  his  perfect  fear-  redowa  polka  step,  but  more  often 
lessness.  Their  sympathy  was  all  the  "  jota,"  which  it  seems  possible 
the  warmer,  as  they  felt  the  task  he  to  dance  to  almost  anything.  As  in 
had  undertaken  to  be  impossible,  all  Spanish  towns,  the  habits  of  the 
Threatened  with  assassination,  he  population  are  late ;  but  as  the  in- 
had  made  it  a  point  to  walk  out  sects  keep  one  awake  at  any  rate, 
alone  in  the  most  crowded  thorough-  one  is  the  better  able  to  stand  the 
fares ;  he  had  ordered  the  arrest  of  liveliness  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
all  who  were  found  illegally  gam-  tants.  The  most  charming  walk  at 
bling  at  the  casino ;  he  had  bathed  San  Sebastian  is  round  the  Monte 
in  the  surf  like  an  ordinary  mortal ;  ArguUo,  a  steep  wooded  hill  about 
and,  indeed,  the  opposition  papers  400  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
took  advantoge  of  the  circumstance  castle,  the  whole  forming  a  lofly 
to  spread  a  lying  story  of  his  not  be-  promontory.  Upon  the  isthmus  con- 
ing properly  clad  upon  the  occasion  ;  necting  it  with  the  mainland  the 
"but  in  spite  of  his  enemies,  he  had  town  is  situated,  the  old  quarter 
made  himself  popular.  Iftherecep-  nestling  imder  the  rock,  the  now 
tion  on  his  arrival  had  been  enthusi-  part  spreading  itself  over  the  level 
astic,  there  was  still  more  sympathy  neck;  while  the  two  deep  bays,  in- 
manifested  at  his  departure ;  and  to  one  of  which  the  river  Urumea 
when  we  consider  that  the  province  empties  itself,  nearly  meet  behind 
of  which  San  Sebastian  is  the  capital  it.  A  magnificent  confused  range 
is  the  hotbed  of  Carlisra,  the  poli-  of  mountains  forms  the  background; 
tical  success  of  the  royal  visit  here  their  wild  inaccessible  valleys  have, 
was  evidently  greater  than  could  imtil  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
have  been  anticipated.  In  the  even-  been  the  theatre  of  the  late  Carlist 
ing  the  whole  population  of  San  guerilla  warfare,  and  into  their  re- 
Sebastian  seems  to  turn  out  on  the  cesses  we  proposed,  with  as  little 
Paseo,  which  separates  the  old  town  delay  as  possible,  now  to  plunge, 
from  the  new.  One  side  of  this  pro-  There  are  two  roads  leading  from 
menade  is  devoted  to  the  wealth  and  San  Sebastian  to  Bilbao ;  the  most 
fashion,  and  the  other  to  the  pover-  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  pie- 
ty and  'oi  poUoi.  They  seem  quite  turesque  is  that  which  leaves  the 
to  understand  their  respective  posi-  coast  at  the  new  watering-place  of 
tions,  and  to  keep  on  their  own  Zaraus,  and  then  strikes  inland.  The 
sides ;  of  the  two,  the  plebeian  was  precipitous  nature  of  the  whole  of 
the  most  characteristic.  San  Sebas-  this  part  of  the  Spanish  coast  makes 
tian  is  too  near  France  for  its  upper  it  impossible,  indeed,  for  any  road 
classes  to  £eem  very  different  in  to  follow  it  closely;  and  immediate- 
dress  and  appearance  from  the  ly  after  leaving  San  Sebastian  we 
French  bourgeowie.  Beyond  the  lose  sight  of  the  sea,  crossing  a  high 
mantilla  there  is  nothing  to  dia-  spur  upon  which  is  situated   the 
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old  fort  of  Emani,  and  descending 
Bomewliat  abruptly  into  the  lovely 
valley  traversed  by  the  Oria,  which 
we  cross  where  a  picturesque  old 
village  is  perched  upon  its  steep 
bank,  and,  making  another  dimb, 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
Deva.  About  fifteen  miles  from 
San  Sebastian  is  situated  the  new 
watering-place  of  Zaraus,  rapidly 
rising  into  feushionable  importance. 
Many  of  the  wealthy  funilies  of 
Madrid  have  villas  here,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  adds  its  at- 
traction to  its  sandy  beach  and  fresh 
bracing  climate.  But  Zaraus  has 
not  attained  a  sufficiently  advanced 
stage  of  civilisation  to  furnish  a 
better  hotel  than  the  fcnida  of  the 
old  town,  the  primitive  antique 
simplicity  of  which  afforded  a 
greater  charm  as  a  feature  in  the 
landscape  than  as  a  residence ;  so, 
resisting  all  temptation  to  msJse  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  it,  we 
turned  up  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Urola  to  the  Baths  of  Cestona. 
Every  mile  now  introduced  us  to 
new  and  fresh  beauties  of  scenery — 
the  mountains  became  more  lofty, 
rugged,  and  precipitous,  now  and 
then  the  steep  hillsides  closing 
in  and  forming  a  gorge  through 
which  the  brawling  stream,  famed 
for  trout,  forced  its  way,  now  open- 
ing into  rich  valleys  where  Indian 
corn  was  the  prevailing  crop.  The 
town  of  Cestona,  with  its  quaint  old 
church,  its  rugged  brown  stone 
houses,  with  dUapidated  balconies 
overhung  with  creepers,  or  laden 
with  the  bright -coloured  clothing 
of  the  inmates  hung  out  to  dry,  is 
situated  about  a  mile  lower  down 
the  valley  than  the  Baths,  and  was 
the  first  really  good  specimen  of  an 
old-fashioned  country  town  we  had 
seen.  The  Baths  themselves  are 
too  much  shut  in,  and  too  damp  and 
dreary-looking,  to  make  as  desirable 
headquarters  for  a  mountain  excur- 
sion as  we  anticipated ;  so  we  pushed 


on  to  the  still  more  chaiacietistic 
old  town  of  Azpeitia,  which  we 
enter  through  an  old  archway ;  for 
the  town  is  surrounded  by  walls,  in 
which  are  four  gateways.  The  streets 
are  so  narrow  that  there  seems 
scarcely  room  for  the  diligence  to 
pass  between  the  projecting  bal- 
conies ;  and  perched  up  among  the 
luggage  on  the  roof  we  could  have 
shaken  hands  on  either  side  with 
the  black-eyed  sefiioritas,  who  ran 
out  to  see  the  great  event  of  the 
day,  tlie  passage  past  their  windows 
of  the  old-fashioned  public  convey- 
ance, which  is  likely  to  rumble  for 
many  years  to  come  over  the  ill- 
paved  streets.  Almost  overhanging 
the  town  on  the  right  is  mount 
Izarrai2,  a  huge,  bare,  granite  mass, 
rising  to  a  height  of  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  great  majority  of  the  population 
of  this  most  quaint  and  picturesque 
old  town,  amounting  to  nearly  6000, 
is  Carlist^  and  some  skirmishes 
took  place  about  six  weeks  before 
our  visit  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood j  but  nowhere  could  the 
collisions  which  occurred  between 
those  guerilla  bands  and  the  Gov- 
ernment troops  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  fighting.  We  saw  here 
posts  of  National  Guards,  a  force 
not  to  be  confounded  in  their  origin 
with  those  who  bear  the  same  name 
in  France,  but  forming  part  of  the 
regular  army,  and  anti-Carlist  in 
their  sympathies  to  a  man.  In  the 
late  skirmishes  they  have  given  the 
most  undoubted  and  tangible  proofs 
of  their  loyalty,  and  the  speedy  and 
easy  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
is  mainly  due  to  their  conduct. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  civil 
guards,  who  correspond  to  what  is 
generally  understood  by  national 
guards,  and  who  look  like  the  least 
respectable  class  of  citizens  in  their 
ordinary  dress  carrying  muskets : 
indeed  there  seems,  so  far  as  out- 
ward appearance  goes,  nothing  to 
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distingaiRh  them  from  disreputable 
insurgents.  There  are  many  reasons 
nrhy  the  Basque  Provinces  should  be 
the  hotbed  of  Carlism ;  but  possibly 
the  sympathies  of  Azpeitia  in  a 
movement  so  strongly  clerical  may 
not  be  uninfluenced  by  the  fact  that 
it  possesses  a  religious  prestige  of 
its  own,  which  may  identify  it  with 
the  Ultramontane  party.  In  its  parish 
church  may  still  be  seen  the  font  at 
which  Ignatius  Loyola  was  baptised, 
the  silver  cover  of  which  was  car- 
ried oflf  by  the  French  in  1794; 
and  it  IB  a  popular  shrine  for  pil- 
grimages in  the  neighbourhood.  But 
the  grand  features  of  the  valley  are 
the  Santa  Casa  and  convent,  which 
now  mark  the  birthplace  of  the 
great  founder  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
about  a  mile  from  Azpeitia,  from 
which  it  is  approached  by  a  broad 
straight  road  leading  up  the  centre 
of  this  lovely  valley.  The  church  is 
hemmed  in  by  the  frowning  bare 
rocks  of  Mont  Izarraiz  on  one  side, 
and  by  rich  hillsides,  cultivated 
with  maize  or  clothed  with  pendu- 
lous forests.  There  is  something  in 
the  solitary  and  romantic  position 
of  this  celebrated  edifice,  which, 
apart  firom  its  architectural  preten- 
sions and  most  interesting  associa- 
tions, cannot  fail  to  produce  a  strong 
impression  upon  the  stranger  coming 
unexpectedly  upon  it  for  the  first 
time.  The  house,  and  even  the 
room  in  which  the  illustrious  priest 
first  sawthe  light,  now  three  hundred 
and  eighty  years  ago,  are  still  care- 
fully and  religiously  preserved.  Here 
is  the  chapel  in  which  he  recovered 
from  the  wounds  received  at  the 
battle  of  Pampelona,  where  St  Peter 
is  supposed  to  have  descended  to 
him,  and  where  he  decided  to  ex- 
change his  military  career  for  one 
still  more  militant  though  in  an- 
other garb  and  under  another  name. 
The  convent  encloses  the  former  re- 
sidence of  the  Loyola  family,  and, 
together  with  the  chapel,  which  is 
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built  in  the  Palladian^tyle,  with  a 
fa9ade,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofby 
dome,  forms  an  ensemble  that  con- 
trasts strongly,  not  merely  with  the 
strange  solitude  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  rises,  but  with  the  archi- 
tecture to  which  the  eye  has  become 
accustomed  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  this  part  of  Spain.  Although 
the  day  of  pilgrimages  seems  to  be 
rapidly  passing  away,  there  is  still 
a  considerable  number  of  devotees 
who,  towards  the  end  of  July,  attend 
the  festival  held  at  that  period  in 
honour  of  St  Ignatiua  A  little 
further  up  this  celebrated  valley  we 
are  warned  that  a  long  and  steep 
ascent  is  before  us  by  an  addition 
to  our  train,  which  now  consists  of 
four  horses,  two  mules,  and  four 
bullocks,  and  we  slowly  crawl  up  a 
most  romantic  mountain-pass,  attain- 
ing finally  a  height  of  2500  feet. 
The  view  from  each  zigzag  becomes 
more  beautiful  as  we  look  over  the ' 
valleys  and  ridges  we  have  traversed, 
and  the  mountains  piled  upon  one 
another  in  the  dim  distance.  We 
are  partially  shaded  from  the 
blazing  sun  by  the  hanging  woods 
with  which  the  steep  hillside  is 
covered,  and  which  are  composed 
chiefly  of  Spcmish  chestnut,  birch, 
oak,  and  beech ;  while  the  peasantry 
seem  to  perch  their  farms  by  prefer- 
ence near  the  summits  of  the  high- 
est hills;  and  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing weeds,  the  tinkle  of  cattle-bells, 
and  the  occasional  sound  of  distant 
voices,  remind  us  that  we  are  tra- 
versing a  populous  country,  which 
is  under  the  hand  of  man,  even 
if  some  of  the  methods  of  its  cul- 
tivation are  rude  and  primitive  in 
the  extreme.  There  were,  indeed, 
no  evidences  lacking  of  tliis  latter 
fact  The  quaint  old  wooden  ploughs 
in  which  the  oxen  were  yoked,  but 
which  scarcely  seemed  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  the  tiny  little 
harrows  which  certainly  could  not 
break  it  up  afterwards ;  the  horses 
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treading  out  the  grain ;  the  primi- 
tiye  method  of  winnowing  the  com 
laid  in  rows  by  the  roadside  at 
the  entrance  to  the  towns, — ^were  all 
signs  of  a  backwardness  which,  if  we 
had  time  to  examine  it  more  closely, 
might  have  furnished  many  curious 
and  interesting  features.  All  along 
this  road  the  one  unmistakable  sign 
of  the  Carlist  insurrection  was  t^e 
state  of  the  telegraph  wires,  which 
were  either  hanging  helplessly  from 
the  posts,  or  had  been  cut  and  car- 
ried across  the  road  and  fastened  to 
trees.  Prom  the  look  of  things  the 
Government  has  no  intention  of  re- 
pairing them,  but  will  keep  them 
for  the  future,  in  districts  liable  to 
be  disturbed,  upon  the  line  of  rail- 
way. As  there  are  no  crossncountry 
railways  in  Spain,  this  plan  is  at- 
tended with  manifest  inconvenience 
and  expense.  The  view  from  the 
top  of  the  pass  over  the  country  into 
which  we  were  about  to  descend, 
was  no  less  beautiful  than  that  over 
the  region  we  had  traversed.  Be- 
hind us  lay  the  province  of  Gui- 
puscoa,  before  us  the  province  of 
Yiscaya,  and  fax  beneath  us,  by  the 
side  of  a  shining  stream,  ^E^giobar, 
the  frontier  town.  "We  were  not 
long  in  galloping  down  the  hill  we 
had  so  laboriously  ascended,  and 
rattling  over  its  uneven  streets.  Here 
the  town  seemed  to  hug  the  brawl- 
ing river,  and  balcony  over  balcony 
rose  from  its  abrupt  margin  to  a 
height  of  five  or  six  storeys,  one 
more  rickety  than  another,  and 
laden  with  so  much  hanging  linen, 
to  say  nothing  of  speatators,  th|it 
one  feared  every  moment  to  see  the 
whole  picturesque  m^ss  tumble 
headlong  into  the  stream  together. 
And  so  on  through  a  country  more 
fertile  and  smiling  as  we  advance 
to  Eybar,  where  the  whole  popula- 
tion, ako  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  making 
rifles  and  revolvers — for  here  was 
the  Government  small-arm  factory. 


fitted  with  English  machinery,  un- 
der English  management — to   the 
important  town  of  Durango,  vrhich 
may  be  considered  the  centre  of  the 
Carlist  movement.     Here  for  two 
months  they  held  their  headquar- 
ters j  and  a  month  had  not  elapsed 
since,  much  to  the  discontent  of  the 
population,  who  are  Cailist  to  tlxe 
backbone,  they  found  themaelYes 
once    more    under  an   established 
Government  offidaL    Durango  has 
been  at  all  times  the  most  important 
military  position  in  Carlist  operar 
tions.     In  the  movement  before  the 
last,  Don  Carlos  made  it  his  head- 
qu£ui«rs,  and  from  it  issued  his  cel- 
ebrated proclamation,    condemning 
all  foreigners  to  death  without  trial 
who  should  be  found  in  arms  against 
him, — a  decree  which  was  directed 
against  the  British  L^on,  some  of 
whose  most  remarkable  exploits  took 
place  in  this  neighbourhood.    From, 
a  picturesque  as  well  as  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  towns  in  Yis- 
caya.   The  extreme  antiquity  of  its 
church,  with  its  gigantic  side  por- 
tico covering  the  market-place  like 
an  umbrella,  gives  it  a  character  of 
its  own;  while  there  are  many  inter- 
esting excursions  to  be  made  in  its 
vicinity.      It    is    only    seventeen 
miles  from  Durango  to  Bilbao,  but 
the  insurgents  never  managed  to  do 
more  than  threaten  the  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  city.     The  road  runs 
down  the  rich  valley,  affording,  as 
it  crosses  a  ridge  near  t^e  town,  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  basin  of  the 
l^ervion,  upon  which  it  is  situated ; 
striking    the  Yittoria  and  Bilbao 
railway  not  far  from  the  entrance 
to  the  capital  of  Yiscaya.      From 
this  point  one  may  eiUier  return 
into  France  by  the  magnificently- 
engineered  line  which,  with  numer- 
ous curves  and  zigzags,  traverses  the 
Sierra  to  Miranda;  or  if  one  can 
afford  a  few  more  days,  they  are 
well  spent  in  following  the  coast  by 
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diligence  from  Bilbao  to  Santander, 
by  a  road  scaix>ed  out  of  the  sides 
of  steep  momitaiiis  overhangiiig  the 
sea,  which  climbs  ridges,  dips  into 
lovely  valleys,  and  passes  through 
picturesque  vOlages,  notably  Castoo 
TJidiales  and  Santona. 

It  is  rather  curious  in  these  days, 
when  the  French  papers  for  the  last 
two  years  have  been  harping  upon 
the  spoliation  and  outrages  commit- 
ted by  the  Germans  in  France,  to 
listen  to  the  traditions  of  the  atroci- 
ties committed  by  the  French  in 
Spain  during  the  Peninsular  war. 
This  northern  coast  especially  seems 
to  have  been  pillaged  and  devastated 
by  a  ferocious  soldiery.  According 
to  Ford,  this  little  town  of  Castro 
TJrdiales  was  sacked  by  Foy  under 
circumstance  of  unusual  atrocity. 
The  French  troops,  after  plundering 
the  town,  marched  out  of  it  with 
babies  'stuck  upon  their  bayonets. 
The  sack  of  Oviedo  lasted  three  days, 
when  sacrilege  was  the  least  crime 
committed.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  sack  of  Zaragosa  by  Marshal 
Lannes,  who,  after  plundering,  pil- 
laging, and  massacring  to  his  heart's 
content,  put  his  more  important 
prisoners  to  death  by  prolonged  tor- 
ture. At  Salamanca,  Key  and  Mar- 
mont  destroyed  thirteen  out  of 
twenty-five  convents,  and  twenty 
out  of  twenty-five  colleges,  which 
existed  there.  Indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  any  important  city  held 
by  the  French  which  does  not  bear 
marks  of  having  suffered  at  their 
hands ;  and  in  tiie  museum  at  Yal- 
ladolid  it  is  interesting  to  exam- 
ine the  collection  of  monuments, 
sculptures,  pictures,  and  ornaments, 
stripped  from  desecrated  churches 
by  the  invaders,  but  which  they 
had  not  time  to  carry  ofT.  Kothing 
perpetrated  by  the  Germans  in  the 
late  war  can  bear  comparison  in 
ruthless  violence  with  the  conduct 
of  the  French  soldiery  in  Spain; 
and  one  is  astounded  at  the  un- 


blushing ef&ontery  with  which  the 
French  have  ventured  to  complain  of 
acts  strictly  in  accordance  with  their 
own  method  of  warfare. 

The  road  leaves  the  coast  at  San- 
tofia,  and  passes  through  a  glorious 
piece  of  mountain  scenery  to  the 
head  of  the  bay,  and  opposite  San- 
tander,  from  which  point  one  may 
be  ferried  over.  A  large  trans- 
atlantic steamer,  the  Panama,  was 
lying  on  a  rock  when  I  visited  the 
spot ;  and  her  crew,  camped  on  the 
shore  in  huts  hastily  improvised 
out  of  sails,  fonned  a  picturesque, 
if  somewhat  melancholy,  feature  in 
the  scene.  Excepting,  perhaps,  the 
Semmering,  I  know  nothing  finer 
in  the  way  of  a  railway  mountain- 
pass  than  the  ascent  of  the  Sieiia 
frrom  the  coast  to  Beinosa.  The 
road  ascends  in  less  than  fifty  miles 
to  a  height  of  3229  feet  above  the 
sea,  passing  during  the  last  twenty 
miles  through  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
two  tunnels.  It  may  readily  be 
imagined  what  gorges  we  dive  into, 
what  sharp  curves  we  make,  what 
magnificent  panoramic  views  we  ob- 
tain, and  how  full  of  interest,  from 
a  purely  professional  and  engineer- 
ing point  of  view,  our  journey  over 
these  lofty  ridges  at  the  taO.  of  a 
locomotive  must  necessarily  be,  un- 
til at  last  we  find  ourselves  upon 
the  bleak  raw  plateau  of  Old  Castile, 
with  its  cheerless  towns  dotted 
over  the  barren  plains — conspicu- 
ous among  them  its  chief  city, 
Yalladolid.  *  I  am  now  on  too 
beaten  a  tiack  to  make  any  de- 
scription of  this  well-known  city 
necessary;  but  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Spanish  towns,  one  of  the  first 
objects  that  meeta  the  eye  is  the 
Plaza  de  Toros,  and  no  traveller  in 
Spain  would  feel  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  tmless  he  had  been  pre- 
sent at  a  fiesta  de  toj'oSy  or  bull- 
fight. K  I  am  tempted  now  to 
convey  to  your  readers  the  impres- 
sion which  this  inhuman  and  utter- 
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ly  uninteresting  spectacle  produced 
upon  me,* it  is  only  because  I  am 
surprised  at  not  having  found  it 
more  universally  experienced  by  the 
numerous  travellers  who  have  wit- 
nessed and  described  Spanish  bull- 
fights.    There  is  a  general  concur- 
rence as  to  the  cruelty  of  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  the  true  objection  to 
it  seems  to  me  to  lie  rather  in  the 
sporting  than  what  may  be  termed 
the  moral  view  of  the  question.     So 
long  618  we  keep  it  upon  this  ground, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  matter 
of  appreciation;  and  the  Spanish 
replies  to  our  charges  of  its  cruelty 
by   quoting    that   which   attaches 
to  every  kind  of  sport,  fall  to  the 
ground.     The  agony  of  the  chased 
fox,  the  sufierings  of  the  wounded 
deer,  the  preservation  of  small  game 
for  the  purpose  of  slaying  it  in 
haUues  for  amusement,  and  in  a 
manner  calculated'  to  cause  much 
unnecessary  torture,  seem  to  them 
not  very  different  from  the  suffering 
of  the  animals  engaged  in  the  sport 
usually  called    bull  -  fighting,    but 
which  ought  more  properly  to  be 
termed  bull -baiting:  though  even 
here  the  parallel  fails ;  for  the  sports- 
men kill  their  own  game,  instead 
of  paying  to  be  aUowed  to  see  the 
keepers    do    it.       But    they    find 
their  most    triumphant    argument 
in  the   prize-ring,  forgetting    that 
if  bull-baiting  was,  like  prize-fightr 
i^gi    against    the  law,  instead  of 
being  encouraged  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  no  foreigner  would  be 
entitled  to  say^a  word  against  it. 
As  regards  the  question  of  whether 
cruelty  \a  justified  by  sport,  or  whe- 
ther there  is  not  a  limit  beyond 
which  the  amusement  to  be  derived 
from  the  excitement  which  generally 
goes  by  that  name,  becomes  demor- 
alising to  those  who  participate  in  it, 
this  is  one  not  necessary  to  go  into, 
because  buU-baiting  is  not  sport  at 
all.    It  possesses  neither  of  the  two 
essential'  elements  of  sport,  danger 


or  uncertainty,nor  is  it  engaged  in  by 
sportsmen  but  by  paid  servants.    To 
a  true  sportsman  it  produces  not 
the  slightest  emotion  or  excitement ; 
and  after  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour 
I  felt  so  bored,  that  had  I  had  a 
newspaper  in  my  pocket,  I  should 
have  preferred  reading  it  to  watch- 
ing   the  stupid    exMbition   which 
seemed    to  madden    the   audience 
with   excitement — an    excitement 
which  appeared  to  me  to  depend 
entirely,  not  on  the  skiU.  and  ad- 
dress of  those  concerned,  for  there 
was  very  little  variety  in  this,  l)ut 
in  the  amount  of  blood  which  they 
contrived  to  cause  to  be  spilt.     The 
most  picturesque  moment   of    tiie 
spectacle^  to  those  who  look  at  it  for 
the  first  time,  is  the  entry  of  the 
combatants  into  the  arena  before  the 
bull  makes  his  appearance.     There 
is  a  gorgeous,  middle -age  sort  of 
pageantry  about  this  part  of  the  per- 
formance which  carries  one  back  to 
the  days  of  jousts  and  tournaments, 
when  men  had  the  pluck  to  tilt  at 
each  other  instead  of  paying   ex- 
perts to  tilt  at  bulla     llie  Chulos, 
glittering  in  spangles  and  carrying 
their  red  cloaks,  have  a  sort  of  half- 
harlequin,  half -chivalrous  appear- 
ance ;  while  the  Picadors,  on  their 
gaunt  Eosinantes,  are  complete  per- 
sonifications of  Don  Quixote.     The 
number  of  horses   and  the  num- 
ber of  bulls  to  be  killed  daring 
the  afternoon  is  all  arranged  before- 
hand.   A  bull-fight  is  a  good  one — 
that  is,  an  expensive  one — according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  with 
the  man  who  supplies  the  horses. 
It  is  his  interest,  of  course,  that  his 
horses,  which  are  miserable  hacks, 
should  not  be  killed;  but  the  au- 
dience pay  to  see  them  killed,  and 
roar  and  yell  if  they  do  not  get 
their  money's   worth,  calling   out 
loudly,  "  La  tripa !"  "  La  tripa  I"— 
Entrails !  Entrails !    The  function  of 
the  Picador  is  to  goad  the  bull  into 
disembowelling  his  horse;  that  is,  if 
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lie  is  a  doomed  horse,  otherwise  the 
death  of  a  horse  is  hy  no  means 
necessary  to  the  death  of  the  bull, 
-which  it  would  he  quite  easy  for 
the  dozen  men  who  surround  the 
animal  to  kill  in  two  minutes,  if 
the  mob  did  not  insist  upon  his 
torture  being  prolonged  to  twenty. 
The  legs  of  the  Picador  being  en- 
cased in  iron  and  leather,  he  runs 
practically  no  risk  whatever.  The 
bull,  with  head  down,  charges  the 
horse,  which,  being  blindfolded, 
stands  unconscious  of  the  danger 
until  he  feels  the  horns  of  the 
animal  in  his  belly.  The  Picador 
lifts  his  1^  and  slides  off,  or  is  per- 
haps thrown  with  the  horse;  but 
the  bull  is  immediately  lured  off  by 
the  Chulos,  and  soon  becomes  com- 
pletely bewildered  and.  confused  by 
the  constant  red  mantles  which  are 
thrown  in  his  face,  and  which  he 
charges  blindly  and  wildly  with  his 
head  down.  The  address  and  agility 
of  the  Chulos  in  springing  on  one  side 
is  pretty  to  see,  but  one  soon  ceases 
to  feel  that  they  incur  any  danger ; 
and  in  point  of  £ict  accidents  seldom 
happen ;  if  they  did,  it  would  excuse 
the  bull- fights  from  the  charge  of 
not  being  sport  If  there  was  a 
probability  of  some  one  being  killed, 
there  would  be  some  interest  in 
looking  on.  Indeed,  Spaniards  de- 
fend tibeir  favourite  amusement  on 
the  ground  that  the  men  are  so 
rarely  injured,  and  that  the  horses 
are  not  worth  much.  Unfortunately 
a  cheap  animal  is  as  conscious  of 
pain  as  an  expensive  one ;  and  the 
very  fact  that  the  men  are  so  dexter- 
ous and  numerous  that  the  bull  has 
not  a  chance  against  them,  robs  the 
whole  proceeding  of  that  danger 
and  uncertainty  which  constitutes 
sport  I  longed  to  see  a  dozen  of 
the  yelling  mob  turned  in  to  do 
battle  with  the  unfortunate  animal, 
which,  no  matter  how  bravely  he 
fought,  was  foredoomed,  and  had  no 
chance  of  victory  or  escape.    When 


wearied  and  worn  out  with  the  in- 
cessant goading  of  the  Picadors, 
he  stands  still,  and  seems  only  to 
ask  to  be  left  alone;  the  audience 
yell  for  blood,  then  a  Picador  ad- 
vances on  his  blindfolded  horse 
to  within  a  yard  of  the  wretched 
bull,  gives  him  a  violent  prod  with 
his  goad — a  spear  which  is  so  made 
that  it  cannot  penetrate  above  an 
inch — at  the  same  moment  lifting 
his  leg,  and  thus  induces  the  bull 
to  plunge  his  horns  into  his  horse's 
bowels.  When  these  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  horse  is  led  out 
tramping  upon  them,  the  applause 
is  fruitic ;  but  I  failed  to  see  that 
the  origin  of  it  lay  in  any  such  senti- 
ment as  we  call  sport.  It  may,  for 
instance,  give  a  pleasurable  sensation 
of  excitement  to  certain  natures  to 
avoid  being  scratched  while  skinning 
a  live  cat,  but  the  difficulty  and  dan- 
gers of  the  operation  would  scarcely 
cause  it  to  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  sport  At  Bilbao,  the  plea- 
sure to  the  people  used  formerly  to  be 
enhanced  by  the  horses  being  driven 
aHve  in  this  horrible  condition  into 
the  river,  and  allowed  to  struggle 
before  a  considerable  crowd  of  spec- 
tators until  they  were  drowned ;  and 
I  have  myself  seen  a  large  crowd 
watching  with  interest  the  protracted 
agonies  of  a  drowning  dog  in  the 
harbour  of  San  Sebastian,  and  a 
child  run  with  a  dying  kitten  and 
fling  it  under  the  wheels  of  a  cart,  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  run  over. 
Whether  bull-fights  are  responsible 
for  these  traits  of  character,  or  the 
result  of  them,  I  know  not ;  but  I 
watched  with  a  painful  interest  the 
excitement  produced  by  this  butch- 
ery in  numerous  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  the  most  tender  age, 
and  the  strange  fascination  which 
the  bloody  drama  evidently  exercised 
over  the  fairer  portion  of  the  spec- 
tators, who  seemed  to  gloat  over  its 
honors.  Sport  involving  the  slaugh- 
ter of  animalS|  as  a  general  rule,  is  a 
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pastime  in  which  it  is  not  possible 
for  women  and  children  to  engage, 
for  it  calls  for  the  display  of  certain 
manly  qualities ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  possess  any  of  the  attributes 
of  a  man  to  be  a  constant  attendant 
at  bull-fights ;  indeed,  courage  and 
manliness  should  tend  rather  to 
prevent  men  from  tolerating  them. 
When  the  bull  has  killed  the  num- 
ber of  horses  which  from  the  first 
he  was  intended  to  kill,  and  is  him- 
self streaming  with  blood  from  the 
shoulders  and  withers,  the  Chulos 
dance  round  him  like  hornets,  plant- 
ing with  great  dexterity  in  that  al- 
ready lacerated  region  their  bander- 
illeros, — barbed  darts  with  little 
flags  attached.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  wretched  animal  has  a  large 
handful  of  these  sticking  in  his  back, 
and,  wild  with  pain,  he  charges 
blindly  in  eyery  direction  without 
the  slightest  chance  of  iaflicting  any 
injury  on  his  nimble  persecutors, 
who  wax  bold,  catch  him  by  the 
tail,  and  are  swung  round  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  spectators,  or  perform 
the  still  more  <&fficult  tour  deforce 
of  seeming  almost  to  spring  over  the 
animal's  head  as  he  stoops  to  toss 
them.  When  these  feats  are  wit- 
nessed for  the  first  time,  they  excite 
the  interest  incidental  to  every  skil- 
ful and  apparently  dangerous  per- 
formance; but  one  quickly  per- 
ceives that,  however  difficult  they 
may  seem  to  the  uninitiated,  they 
are,  in  fJEtct,  no  more  dangerous  than 
the  tight -rope  or  the  flying  tra- 
peze, and  they  soon  become  mono- 
tonous. When,  with  a  quiverful 
of  arrows  in  his  back,  the  bull  is 
sufficiently  worn  out  with  agony, 
the  turn  of  the  Matado;r  comes. 
This  gentleman  keeps  on  plunging 
a  long  sword,  like  a  rapier,  into  the 
nape  of  the  animal's  neck.  This  is 
a  service  said  to  be  attended  with 
some  danger,  though  it  seemed  to 
me  a  tolerably  safe  performance; 
and  I  was  assured  these  execution- 


ers were  rarely  injured,  tlia  CSmlos 
always  coming  to  his  rescue.  I^  as 
in  the  bull-fight  which  I  witnessed, 
the  Matador  does  not  happen  to  be 
a  very  skilful  operator,  he  makes  a 
good  many  raE&  shots,  and,  afier 
plunging  his  sword  deeply  into  the 
animal,  is  obliged  to  reUnquish  the 
hilt.  He  then  has  cautioiifily  to 
advance  so  as  to  draw  it  ironi  the 
wound ;  but  the  audience  does  not 
object  to  this :  on  the  contrazy,  a 
wdl-planted  blow,  which  severs  the 
spinal  marrow  of  the  bull  at  the  first 
attempt,  seems  rather  to  disappoint 
them,  as  it  curtails  his  dying 
agonies.  To  butchers^  were  bntch- 
ery  elevated  to  a  fine  arty  the 
whole  exhibition  might  contain 
elements  of  interest  and  enjoyment ; 
but  no  man  who  knows  what  sport 
means,  who  has  himself  ever  felt 
the  keen  excitement  of  being  fiue 
to  &ce  with  the  denizens  of  Indian 
forests,  or  even  of  a  ride  across 
country  after  a  fox,  can,  after  the 
novelty  of  the  first  bull,  feel  any- 
thing but  disgust  and'^ftnuft.  The 
danger  incuirod  by  the  Picadors 
is  nothing  to  that  of  a  good  day's 
pig-sticking.  The  Matador  in  tiie 
presence  of  a  rogue  elephant,  much 
less  a  tiger  on  foot,  would  give  his 
ears  to  be  safe  back  in  front  of  his 
bull ;  while  the  Chulos  would  find 
riding  straight  to  hounds  attended 
with  a  good  deal  more  risk  than 
hopping  over  the  barriers  whenever 
they  find  the  bull  charging  them. 
As  for  the  audience,  who  pay  profes- 
sionals to  do  their  sport  for  them, 
they  have  about  as  much  idea  of 
what  sport  really  means,  as  an  In- 
dian prince  who  pays  natch-girls  to 
dance  before  him,  has  of  dancing 
a  Highland  fling  himself. 

Fioally,  though  willing  merely 
for  the  sake  of  aigument  to  grant 
that  real  sport  may  justify  any 
amount  of  cruelty,  I  am  obliged, 
after  seeing  a  Spanish  bull-fight, 
to  conclude  that  the  spectaton  de- 
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lighted  in  it,  not  because  it  waa 
«porty  but  because  it  was  crueL 
How  else  are  we  to  account  for  that 
passionate  cry,  ^'La  tripa !  La  tripa ! " 
As  for  the  incidental  evils,  as  I  am 
writing,  not  from  the  moralist,  but 
the  sporting  point  of  view,  I  do  not 
enter  upon  them,  though  I  am  as- 
sured bj  the  Spaniards  themselves 
that  for  weeks  before  and  after  a 
bull-fight  in  the  country  towns,  the 
effect  upon  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion is  most  deleterious.  This,  how- 
•ever,  may  be  said  to  a  great  extent 
of  our  own  races.  Spaniards  them- 
selves are  so  accustomed  to  this 
«xliibition,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  form  any  idea  of  the  im- 
pression it  is  calculated  to  produce 
upon  the  foreigner  witnessing  it  for 
the  first  time.  I  am  happy  to  have 
met  many  of  the  nation  who  hold 
it  in  utter  abhorrence,  and  I  am  as- 
sured by  them  that  the  taste  for  it.is 
rapidly  dying  out,  and  that -among 
the  upper  classes  there  is  a  consider- 
able currentof  public  opinion  setting 
in  this  direction.  The  sooner  it  is 
supported  by  the  voice  of  civilised 
Europe  the  better;  for  however 
much  we  all  have  need  to  reform 
our  popular  amusements,  there  is 
none  of  them  which  can  be  con- 
sidered a  greater  blot  upon  Euro- 
pean civilisation  than  a  Spanish 
buU-fight. 

"When  we  have  visited  the  house 
in  which  Columbus  lived  and  died, 
the  lower  storey  of  which  is  now 
A  dairy,  and  wandered  over  the  inter- 
minable Alamedas  and  under  the 
Arcades,  supported  by  old  well- 
worn  granite  columns  which  date 
from  the  days  when  this  city  was 
•called  by  the  Moors  Belad-Waled, 
we  are  quite  ready  to  leave  it — and 
so  traverse  more  dried-up  steppe 
■country  to  Burgos,  a  nest  of  ultra- 
Carlism  and  clerical  fanaticism, 
with  its  crumbling  old  fortress  over- 
looking its  marvellous  cathedral,  its 
tiny  river  of  soap-suds  trickling  be- 


tween ostentatious  quays,  and  its 
long  deserted  avenues  of  trees  under 
which  nobody  ever  seems  to  walk, 
abundantly  supplied  with  stone 
seats  upon  which  no  one  ever  sits. 
It  is  a  type  of  that  desolation  and 
decay  which  pervades  everything  in 
Spain,  and  which  extends  especially 
to  its  churches  and  monasteries. 
There  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
a  deserted  Carthusian  monastery  a 
few  miles  from  Burgos,  worth  visit- 
ing if  only  to  see  the  wonderful 
work  of  art  which  it  contains  in  the 
shape  of  an  elaborately  and  most 
exquisitely  carved  alabaster  monu- 
ment to  Don  Juan  11.  and  his  wife 
Isabel  of  Portugal  But  the  real 
interest  of  Miraflores  consists  in  the 
evidence  which  its  deserted  cells 
afford  of  the  decline  of  a  religion 
which  once  exercised  its  paramount 
and  sanguinary  influence  over  the 
whole  Peninsula.  All  over  the 
country,  in  its  most  picturesque  and 
inaccessible  spots,  these  gaunt  piles 
are  now  to  be  seen,  crumbling  to 
the  ground  since  the  expulsion  from 
Spain  of  the  monastic  ordera ;  and 
it  produces  a  singular  sensation 
to  wander  through  these  desolate 
cloisters,  and  wonder  at  the  curious 
moral  process  which  induced  the 
occupants  to  bury  themselves  alive, 
and  to  render  themselves  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  so  doing,  as  to  make  their  exter- 
mination a  matter  of  state  policy. 
The  monks  of  Miraflores  belonged  to 
a  silent  order.  Each  had  his  little 
bed -room  and  sitting-room,  into 
which  his  dinner  was  passed  through 
a  hole  in  the  wall — ^with  a  litUe 
garden  to  himself  shut  ia  by  walls ; 
and  here,  excepting  when  he  went 
to  mass,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  life 
of  seclusion,  which  he  contrived  to 
render  as  absolutely  unprofitable  to 
his  fellow-creatures  as  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  to  do  and  live.  After 
all,  perhaps  the  monks  that  shut 
themselves  up  did  not  do  so  much 
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hsxm  to  society  as  those  who  went  at 
large.  The  GoTenunent  might  have 
made  an  exception  in  their  &Yoar, 
as  they  have  in  fayonr  of  the  nans, 
nrho  still  occupy  their  convents, 
one  of  which,  Las  Hnelgas,  near 
Buigos,  is  worthy  of  a  yisit,  if  only 
because  there  is  a  certain  novelty  in 
these  days  in  not  being  able  to  look 
at  women — ^some  of  whom  are  the 
first  ladies  of  the  land — excepting 
through  an  iron  grating,  as  if  they 
were  specimens  in  a  menagerie.  And 
so,  indeed,  from    a    philosophical 


point  of  view,  they  are,  belonging 
to  a  type  destined  before  long  to 
figore  among  the  extinct  apecies : 
for  one  acaioely  believes  tkat  ia 
another  century,  at  the  present  rate 
of  moral  and  intellectual  progress, 
convents  and  bull-fights  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  side  by  side  in  any 
Christian  country  in  Europe  ;  or  tlu^ 
any  nation  will  be  found  so  cruel 
and  superstitious  as  to  derive  their 
enjoyment  from  torturing  bidls,  and 
their  hopes  of  salvation  from  tor- 
turing themselves. 


ON  A  BBSUBRBCTIONIST. 

Here  lies  an  honest  man,  my  brothers, 
Who  raised  himself  by  raising  others : 
Anxious  his  friends  from  soil  to  save, 
His  converse  still  was  with  the  grave : 
To  rescue  from  the  tomb  his  mission. 
He  took  men  ofif  to  the  physician ; 
And  strove  that  all,  whom  death  releases. 
Should  rest — if  not  in  peace — in  pieces. 
So  here  he  waits  his  resurrection. 
In  hopes  his  life  may  bear  dissection. 


J.  T. 


•^ '  ff  - 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. — ^BBATING  ABOUT  THE  BUSH. 


The  luncheon  which  took  place 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  man- 
oeuvres having  come  to  an  end,  the 
miscellaneous  visitors  dispeised^eav- 
ing  the  rest  of  us,  who  were  Mr 
Strickland's  guests,  at  his  shooting- 
hox  on  the  moor,  to  return  home- 
wards together.  Just  as  we  were 
starting  o£P,  Mr  Merrifield  expressed 
a  wish  to  explore  the  view  from  a 
neighbouring  hill,  which  sloped  up 
steeply  from  aU  sides,  culminating 
in  some  gigantic  granite  boulders; 
and  as  I  offered  to  show  him  a  short 
cut  homeward  from  that  point,  we 
turned  off  together  towards  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  granite  block 
we  found  a  picket  of  cavalry,  which 
took  charge  of  our  horses  while  we 
climbed  to  the  summit.  The  point 
was  certainly  of  sufficient  strategic 
importance  to  justify  its  occupation, 
which  prevented  the  enemy  from 
stealing  a  march  or  manoeuvring  suc- 
cessfully for  a  surprise,  for  it  com- 
manded the  view  for  many  miles  in 
every  direction;  and  from  the  top 
we  were  not  only  able  to  see  the 
whole  of  the  force  within  whose 
lines  we  were,  but  we  looked  down 
also  on  the  white  tents  of  the  hos- 
tile army  a  few  miles  further  off,  con- 
cealed by  intervening  ground  from 
their  opponent,  but  exposed  to  view 
from  this  commanding  elevation. 
We  thought  also  we  could  make 
out  the  faint  sea-line  to  the  north, 
and  the  high  lands  on  the  coast  to 
the  soutL  We  remained  there  for 
some  time,  enjoying  the  beauty  of 
the  prospect. 

"It  has  certainly  been  very  in- 
teresting to  watch  tiiese  manoeuvres 
from  day  to  day,"  observed  Mr  Merri- 
field,  as  we  rode  slowly  homeward 
along  the  narrow  moor-path.    "And 


perhaps  the  most  striking  thing 
about  them  is  the  complete  contrast 
between  what  we  see  here,  the  strag> 
gling  columns  moving  about  the 
roads,  and  these  long  lines  of  wag- 
gons, and  the  pickets  and  detach- 
ments scattered  about  everywhere — 
in  short,  the  apparent  irregularity  of 
everything — the  contrast  between 
this  and  the  conventional  notions, 
of  what  constituted  military  train- 
ing, at  least  in  my  young  days, 
when  military  manoeuvres  began  and 
ended  with  a  few  stiff  movements, 
on  a  level  parade." 

"  The  conventional  way  of  look- 
ing at  things  permeates  all  profes- 
sions, but  none  more  than  th& 
military.  Men  knew  of  course  that 
what  they  were  doing  was  not  real 
training,  or  at  least  they  might  hav» 
known  if  they  had  thought  about 
it.  It  was  want  of  imagination  I 
suppose  that  failed  them." 

"  Have  you  had  any  opportunity,. 
Captain  West,  of  ascertaining  what 
these  foreign  officers  think  about 
the  way  in  which  we  have  acquitted 
ourselves  1 " 

"They  express  themselves  very 
handsomely;  but  then  they  could 
hardly  be  otherwise  than  polite  to 
the  hosts  who  have  treated  them  so 
well.  After  all,  these  manoeuvres 
don't  bring  out  the  best  part  of  tho 
British  soldier.  To  see  him  at  his 
best  he  ought  to  be  seen  fighting." 

"  But  as  to  looks  1 " 

"I  think  the  foreigners  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  fall  into  rap- 
tures about  our  militia  at  any  rate ; 
those  yokels,  for  example,  who  were 
discussing  tiieir  sausages  just  now. 
But  I  doubt  if  our  army  is  much 
to  look  at,  comparatively  speaking. 
We  English  are  said  not  to  know  how 
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to  dresSy  and  the  criticisiii  eertainlj 
extends  to  our  troops.  And  it  always 
has  been  so.  A  yeiy  good  soldier, 
speaking  in  his  reminiscences  of  the 
great  reviews  of  the  Allied  armies 
held  at  Paris  after  Waterloo,  says 
that  our  troops  were  the  most  nnder- 
sizedy  and  the  worst  dressed,  and 
generally  meanest -looking  of  the 
whole  lot,  and  that  the  Allies  were 
astonished  at  the  insignificant  ap- 
pearance of  the  victors  in  the  fGunoiis 
battle." 

"  Well,  there  is  no  doubt,  I  hope, 
about  the  fighting  qualities.  Our 
pardonable  national  vanity  can  hard- 
ly be  deceiving  us  upon  that  point." 

'^  It  is  curious  to  observe,  by  the 
way,"  I  remarked,''  how  convention- 
al the  standard  of  courage  is  even 
now.  We  axe  told,  for  example,  by 
military  writers,: that  certain  things 
are  impossible  in  war,  the  point  of 
impossibility  being  apparently  reach- 
ed when  about  one-fourth  of  a  body 
of  troops  are  Tiors  de  comhai.  When 
that  number  of  an  attacking  force  are 
knocked  over,  it  is  considered  legiti- 
mate to  retire,  or  if  they  are  defend- 
ing aposition,  it  is  not  considered  dis- 
graceful to  yield  it  The  position  is 
conventionally  said  to  be  untenable. 
But  clearly  because  twenty-five  men 
out  of  a  hundred  are  kiUed  or  wound- 
ed, that  does  not  affect  the  compe- 
tency of  the  remaining  seventy-five 
to  stop  where  they  are.  They  are 
stUl  sfiSfe  in  wind  and  limb." 

"  I  suppose,"  answered  my  com- 
panion, "  there  must  be  some  great 
expenditure  of  vital  energy  in  such 
moments,  when  men  see  death 
and  destruction  going  on  around 
them  in  every  form.  For  judging, 
as  you  say,  by  military  histories, 
troops  seem  to  become  exhausted 
and  incapable  of  further  effort,  even 
although  they  may  have  been  doing 
nothing  all  day  but  standing  stilL 
Certainly  the  slaughter  used  to  be 
much  greater  in  the  battles  of  ancient 
times." 


"  The  slaughter  took  place  for  the 
most  part  in  the  pursuit,  I  anspeet 
The  beaten  party  had  no  time  to  get 
away  when  the  fighting  was  all  hiad 
to  hand,  as  they  have  in  these  days 
of  long  bowlB.  But  I  should  say 
the  standard  of  courage  is  Ligh^ 
now." 

''From  what  do  you  make  that 
inference  1" 

"Well,  to  take  one  well-known 
case.  It  was  not  considered  incom- 
patible with  the  attributes  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Trojans  that  he  should 
run  away  when  his  heart  fiuled  him ; 
but  nowadays  no  one  dare  run  away 
even  fiom  a  man  double  his  size. 
You  have  to  take  your  chance  if  you 
come  across  a  fellow  of  that  sort; 
you  are  bound  to  stand  for  him  if 
he  comes  at  you." 

"  That  must  have  been  a  difficulty 
with  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages 
also,"  said  Mr  Merrifield.  "AUthe 
weakly  men  could  not  have  gone 
into  monasteries,  and  apparently 
there  was  no  picking  and  choosing 
in  the  single  combats  of  those  days." 

"Skill  must  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  success  then,  I  sup- 
pose, as  it  has  now.  The  bestswoids- 
men  in  the  army  are  not  for  the 
most  part  hulking  louts,  such  as  axe 
depicted  in  novels  of  the  muscular 
sch6ol,  but  dapper  fellows,  often 
rather  under  than  over  middle-size. 
But  I  suppose  you  cannot  have 
had  leisure  to  read  rubbish  of  that 
sort  1 " 

"I  waste  time  like  other  folk, 
and  in  other  places  than  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  are  certainly 
an  amusing  illustration  of  what  you 
say  about  the  conventional  way  of 
looking  at  things,  the  authors  not 
seeing  apparently  that  physicsl 
strength  gives  one  man  no  advan- 
tage over  another  out  of  the  prize- 
ring.  Duelling,  at  any  rate  with 
pistols,  made  one  man  as  good  as 
another,  so  far  as  muscles  went." 

"And  a  blackguard   like   Gaj 
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Livingstone  would  assuredly  have 
"been  shot  sooner  or  later,  as  he  de- 
served to  be.  In  fact,  if  ruffians  of 
that  sort  were  really  going  about 
loose  in  the  present  day,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  reinstitute  duelling 
for  patting  them  down.'' 

My  companion  seemed  to  disap- 
prove of  this  light  way  of  speaking 
about  duelling,  for  he  changed  the 
subject  abruptly.  **  What  you  were 
saying  about  Hector  and  Achilles 
just  now  leads  me  to  remark,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  probably  the 
standard  of  courage  as  the  way  of 
manifesting  it  that  alters  with  time. 
The  ancients  were  less  artificial  in 
their  habits  than  we  modems,  and 
more  impulsive." 

''I  think  one  gets  a  very  good 
insight  into  some  attributes  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  by  observing  their 
blood  relations  the  Indians,  who 
have  many  of  their  characteristics 
in  an  exaggerated  form.  If  half-a- 
dozen  Indians  are  quarrelling,  and 
one  of  the  lot,  taking  the  initiative, 
lays  about  him  with  his  cudgel, 
knocking  all  the  others  down,  the 
latter  wUl  very  probably  stand  it 
quietly,  to  use  a  bull,  merely  be- 
cause he  anticipates  them  in  action. 
Yet  these  fellows  are  brave  enough 
according  to  their  lights,  and  make 
splendid  soldiers  under  good  dis- 
cipline. Now  our  friends  of  this 
morning  with  the  sausages  would 
not  stand  being  hit  by  anybody, 
even  before  they  put  on  their  red 
coats." 

''True,  and  what  you  say  is  borne 
out  very  much  by  what  people  call 
the  Hiad  of  the  East — I  mean  the 
Bamayana,  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  book  r' 

''  Only  through  translations.  Be- 
ing an  EngUshman,  and  having  lived 
in  India,  of  course  I  know  nothing 
of  Sanscrit." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  to  insult 
the  shade  of  Homer  by  comparing 
the  Bamayana  to  the  Hiad,  but  you 


certainly  have  exhibited  there  in  a 
striking  because  exaggerated  form, 
the  peculiar  weakness  of  the  Greek 
intellect,  so  acute  and  so  strong  in 
some  respects,  so  defective  in  others, 
because  entirely  wanting  in  the 
critical  faculty  with  respect  to  the 
value  of  evidence.  The  Hindoo 
mythology  is  not  intrinsically  more 
absurd  than  the  Grecian,  although 
it  may  be  recited  in  a  more  extrava- 
gant way.  Tet  the  Greeks  appear 
for  the  most  part  to  have  accepted 
their  theology  unquestioning,  just 
as  I  am  told  the  Hindoos  do  at  the 
present  day." 

''  Their  religion  is  certainly  a  very 
lively  and  vivid  belief  with  the 
Hindoos.  That  any  evidence  should 
be  required  in  support  of  it,  is  an 
idea  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  enter- 
tain. That  a  story  should  be  re- 
cited from  the  Bunayana  is  quite 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth,  no 
matter  how  wildly  extravagant  or 
absurd  it  may  be." 

But  I  must  not  stop  to  repeat 
the  whole  of  this  conversation ;  and 
however  delightful  it  might  be  to 
ride  across  Arrowdown  in  conversa- 
tion with  Mr  Merrifield,  listening  to 
his  disquisitions  onthe  Aryanmytho- 
logy,  and  borne  on  the  flood  of  strik- 
ing and  beautiful  ideas  which  he 
poured  forth  on  the  subject,  I  never- 
theless grudged  the  time  not  given 
to  the  one  thing  I  had  most  at 
heart,  and  from  which  we  had 
now  wandered  away.  Such  an 
opportunity  of  unfolding  my  views 
to  the  person  most  able  to  give 
effect  to  them  was  not  likely  to 
occur  again.  The  path  we  were 
traversing  was  just  wide  enough  for 
the  two  horses  to  go  abreast,  but 
too  stony  and  uneven  for  fast  rid- 
ing. For  a  tUerdrtUe  conversation, 
the  situation  was  everything  one 
could  desire.  No  need  to  button- 
hole, and  no  fear  of  boring.  Feel- 
ing the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
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I  became  yery  anxiooB  and  impatient    slowly  mounted  one  crest  after  ano- 
as  the  moments  passed  by,  and  we    ther  of  the  rolling  moor. 


CHAPTEB  XXZTIL — COMINO  TO  THB  POINT. 


At  last  Mr  Merrifield  himself 
gave  a  sadden  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  It  is  curious  to  notice,"  he  ob- 
served, "the  progress  of  develop- 
ment in  military  as  in  other  human 
affairs.  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  as 
to  improvement  in  firearms  and  so 
on,  but  in  the  mode  of  tactics.  So 
far  as  I  understand  these  matters, 
the  only  mode  of  manoeuvring  re- 
cognised in  the  time  of  Marlborough, 
and  even  that  of  Froderic  the  Great, 
was  by  long  lines  made  up  of  the 
whole  army,  or  at  most  of  wings. 
The  notion  of  divisions  and  brigades, 
and  then  that  of  army  corps,  seems  to 
have  been  of  later  date.  Yet  appar- 
ently this  oiganisation  would  have 
been  just  as  suitable  in  the  times 
of  Prederic  as  it  is  now.  But  man- 
kind seems  incapable  of  arriving  at 
new  ideas  on  these  or  any  matters 
of  political  organisation  per  saltum. 
They  are  developed  only  by  slow 
degrees." 

"And  just  now  we  seem  to  be 
on  the  point  of  developing  a  new 
mode  of  fighting,  based,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  on  individual  intelligence 
compounded  with  a  very  strict  dis- 
cipline." 

"  The  military  discipline  and  train- 
ing of  the  present  day  form,  by  the 
way,  an  excellent  school  for  young 
men.  I  have  been  greatly  struck  with 
the  thorough  manner  in  which  all 
rogimental  business  is  done  in  these 
camps.  If  I  had  a  son  instead  of  a 
daughter,  I  think  I  should  certainly 
put  him  into  the  army  for  a  season, 
before  he  settled  down  to  some 
other  profession." 

It  was  gratifying  to  notice  the 
favourable  impression  my  compan- 
ion had  received  on  .this  head.     I 


pursued  the  conversation,  howerei^ 
without  remark.  "  This  last  devel- 
opment to  which  yon  refer  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  changes  in  firearma, 
I  think,  which  forced  us  to  modify 
our  mode  of  tactics,  and  was  not 
due  to  the  same  spirit  of  develop- 
ment which  brought  about  most  of 
our  changes." 

"No  doubt  you  are  right  as  to 
that  particular  case ;  but  althou^ 
we  are  quite  clear  as  to  the  present 
tendency  of  changes  in  war&ie,  we 
have  no  clearer  notion  than  our  fore- 
fathers what  the  next  changes  will 
be.  All  we  know  is  that  the  nation 
which  first  acts  upon  the  new  idea 
will  have  for  the  time  the  advantage 
over  the  rest  of  the  world — sad  it 
is  to  have  to  say  so." 

"  My  own  belief  is  that  there  is  a 
great  idea  available  just  now  to  be- 
seized  upon.  We  have  improved 
ovi  artillery  and  musketry  till  one 
might  suppose  it  would  soon  be  im- 
possible to  stand  up  against  them^ 
although  it  has  to  be  remarked  by 
the  way  that  the  proportion  of  killed 
and  wounded  in  battle  seems  to  be- 
steadily  diminishing  instead  of  in- 
creasing, but  the  noticeable  thing  is 
that  artillery  and  rifles  both  require 
daylight  to  be  effective.  Neither 
can  do  anything  in  a  fog,  still  less* 
in  the  dark.  Here  then  you  have  a 
new  idea  for  successful  wai&re." 

"  You  mean  by  night  attacks  1" 

"  Precisely  so.  The  troops  that 
first  learn  to  move  by  night  will  be 
able  to  laugh  at  the  enemy's  artillery, 
and  ten  thousand  men  may  throw  a 
whole  army  into  confusion." 

"But  is  not  all  experience  of  war 
to  the  effect  that  enterprises  by  night 
are  liable  to  fail  firom  the  most  tri- 
fling causes?    From  what  I  ham 
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understood  of  bucIl  matters,  night 
attacks  are  such  ticklish  things  that 
they  hardly  ever  succeed." 

"They  have  generally  been  im- 
provised affairs,  I  fancy,  adopted  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  carried 
out  in  an  Imperfect,  half-hearted 
iray,  the  greater  part  of  the  troops 
■engaged  having  probably  no  distinct 
information  what  the  affair  was  all 
about.  The  sort  of  thing  I  have 
in  view  is  very  different  from  this. 
I  am  thinking  of  a  systematic  train- 
ing, by  which  the  troops  would  be- 
come as  prompt  and  steady  when 
moving  in  the  dark  as  they  are  at 
present  in  daylight.  I  confess  that 
I  have  no  very  distinct  concep- 
tion as  yet  of  what  the  system 
should  be  —  that  must  be  left  to 
be  discovered  by  your  process  of 
development.  No  doubt  it  will  re- 
quire a  very  high  order  of  discipline 
«md  intelligence,  but  I  have  enough 
national  vanity  to  think  that  this 
is  just  the  sort  of  work  in  which  our 
national  qualities  would  give  us  a 
superiority ;  the  same  coolness  and 
self-possession  which  distinguish  our 
sailors  would  then  have  full  play  on 
land." 

*'But  the  secret  would  not  be 
long  kept,  and  then  all  nations 
would,  after  the  first  surprise,  be 
put  on  a  par  again,  except  so  far  as 
the  qualities  you  speak  of  might 
•  give  the  advantage  to  one  or  the 
other.  The  final  result  would  merely 
be  that  we  should  be  landed  in  a 
new  mode  of  warfare." 

"  But  the  first  start  is  everything 
in  war.  It  may  give  you  the  supe- 
riority in  perhaps  the  only  great 
campaign  you  have  to  undertake  in 
a  century.  Besides,  this  process  of 
imitation  by  one  nation  of  the  im- 
provements hit  upon  by  another  is, 
after  all,  a  very  slow  one  some- 
times. Look  at  what  has  happened 
in  our  own  day.  The  Prussians 
organised  an  entirely  new  system 
almost  unobserved ;  yet  although  all 


the  world  knows  how  extraordi- 
narily successful  that  system  has 
proved,  the  French  are  only  now 
beginning  to  talk  about  adopting  it, 
and  we  are  moving,  if  at  all,  in  a 
contrary  direction." 

'*Is  that  sol  Surely  this  has 
been  a  time  of  inquiry  and  reform 
with  us,  and  putting  our  military 
institutions  on  their  defence  as  well 
as  every  other  branch  of  the  body 
politic?  We  seem  to  have  been 
fully  as  busy  as  every  other  nation 
in  that  way." 

•''  There  has  been  plenty  of  fuss  and 
plenty  of  change  certainly,  but  most- 
ly in  the  wrong  direction  I  think." 

"You  refer  to  the  abolition  of 
purchase,  I  suppose  %  Is  it  possible. 
Captain  West,  that  you  can  be  an 
advocate  for  maintaining  that  mis- 
chievous, that  iniquitous  practice  V^ 
And  my  companion  spoke  with  a 
somewhat  heightened  tone  of  voice, 
as  if  he  were  about  to  lose  his  temper. 

"Oh  no,  please  don't  misunder- 
stand me  on  that  point,"  I  replied, 
eagerly ;  "  that  change  was  abso- 
lutely essential,  as  it  was  pronounced 
to  be,  for  all  other  reforms  that  were 
to  follow;  I  did  not  refer  in  the 
least  to  that." 

"  Then  what  is  it  that  you  find 
fault  withi  That  measure  was 
merely  one  link  in  a  chain  of  reme- 
dial measures  which  we  have  been 
engt^ed  upon  for  some  years  past." 

"  I  think  the  case  may  be  stated 
in  this  way.  The  history  of  the 
Prussian  army  has  been  one  of  con- 
tinuous improvement  from  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  down  to  Metz.  How 
has  the  same  time  been  spent  by 
us  1  The  period  from  Waterloo  to 
the  Crimean  war  was  one  of  com- 
plete stagnation,  or  rather  we  were 
going  backward.  Wellington's  army 
and  system  were  the  creation  of  his 
patient  genius ;  the  War  Department 
had  not  helped  in  any  way  to  form 
it,  and  by  degrees  that  splendid 
machine  became  rusty,  and  the  men 
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who  knew  how  to  work  it  had 
passed  away.  Since  the  Crimean 
days  there  has  certainly  been  a 
season  of  energy,  more  or  less  spas- 
modic, and  always  Mghtfully  costly; 
hut  the  energy,  so  far  as  administra- 
tion goes,  has  been  in  great  measure 
misdirected,  and  the  residt  is  that 
we  haye  built  up  a  cumbrous 
machine  which  hardly  works  in 
peace,  and  would  utterly  collapse 
in  war.  The  result  is,  I  venly 
belieye,  that  we  are  absolutely  worse 
prepared  at  the  present  moment  for 
a  war,  should  we  unhappily  be- 
come engaged  in  one,  wliich  heaven 
forbid"  —  I  threw  in  this  remark 
about  heaven  as  a  sop  to  Mr  Merri- 
field,  the  allusion  to  war  being  evi- 
dently distasteful,  as  I  inferred  from 
a  restless  movement  he  made  in  his 
saddle — ^*'  than  we  were  in  the  Cri- 
mean days.  For  then  we  had  merely 
to  create  everything ;  and  although 
we  did  not  happen  to  light  upon  the 
man  of  genius  needed,  possibly  we 
might  have  done  so  if  the  war  had 
gone  on  longer.  But  now  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  would  be,  not  to 
create  but  to  destroy.  If  the 
British  army  is  not  to  go  to  im- 
mortal smash  when  called  on  active 
service,  the  War  Office  would  have 
to  be  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the 
whole  system  of  military  adminis- 
tration built  up  anew.  That  is  a 
nice  prospect !  A  flank  movement 
in  face  of  the  enemy  with  a  ven- 
geance. There  is  one  other  alter- 
native, certainly.  If  you  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hit  upon  a  really 
first-rate  man  for  leader  of  an  expe- 
dition, he  would  probably  pitch  the 
system  overboard,  and  simply  im- 
provise his  own  way  of  feeding  and 
moving  the  army ;  and  then,  instead 
of  the  War  Office  routine,  with  its 
checks  and  counter-checks,  and  its 
warrants,  and  circulars,  and  forms, 
and  precedents,  piled  up  in  con- 
fusion one  above  the  other  till  men 
can  neither  stand  nor  understand 


them,  he  would  perhaps  devise  a 
rough-and-ready  system  of  control 
and  audit  of  his  own.  In  fiEu^t,  he 
would  do  over  again  what  Welling- 
ton did  in  the  Peninsula — organise 
a  war  department  for  service  in  the 
field.  But  what  a  strain  to  pat  on 
a  general  engaged  before  the  enem j, 
and  in  these  days  too  of  short  cam- 
paigns !  And  what  a  satire  on  our 
present  organisation,  that  it  only 
just  pulls  along  while  there  is  no 
strain  on  it,  and  would  have  to  be 
set  aside  on  the  first  occasion  of  its 
being  wanted  for  real  use  ! " 

*'  That  would  be  an  alarming  pic- 
ture, indeed,  if  a  true  one.  Bnt 
is  not  your  view  morbid  or  ex- 
aggerated? I  have  observed  that 
you  express  yourself  very  strongly 
on  this  point.  Captain  West,  but  I 
thought  that  was  merely  due  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  military  man  who 
looked  at  things  from  the  mere 
soldier's  point  of  view.  I  should 
have  expected  a  more  dispassionate 
estimate  of  things  &om  you,  now 
that  you  have  had  some  experience 
of  office,  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
government." 

"I  felt  very  strongly  on  the 
subject,  Mr  Merrifield,  when  first  I 
had  the  honour  of  speaking  to  you 
about  it,  but  I  assure  you  I  feel 
ten  times  more  strongly  now  than  I 
did  then,  and  I  have  not  been  un- 
observant during  my  novitiate." 

'^  WeU,  but  I  should  like  to  heai* 
your  criticisms  a  little  more  in  de- 
tail. Your  denunciation]^  although 
hearty,  have  been  somewhat  vague 
so  far.  Cannot  you  give  me  an 
idea  of  some  of  the  specific  points 
of  your  objections  1 " 

Here,  then,  was  the  very  oppor- 
tunity I  had  been  longing  for,  and 
no  words  could  express  the  tension 
of  feeling  I  experienced  in  the  de- 
sire to  veil  the  anxiety  struggling 
for  expression  under  an  outward 
calmness  of  manner.  But  just  at 
this  moment  we  were  interrupted. 
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In  the  interest  of  our  conyersation  So  foolish  are  yoong  ladies.     Nj^/a 

I  had  not  noticed  that  we  had  reach-  rsxya  ! 

ed  the  point  where  our  hiidle-path  However,  this  interlude  did  not 

cut  in  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  last  long.     Presently  Mr  Merrifield 

main  road,  and  that  although  the  reined  hack  his  horse  till  I,  who 

openmoor rendered  all  ohjects  visihle  was  riding  a  little  in  the  rear,  came 

for  a  long  distance,  the  rest  of  the  up  with  him,  and  said,  ''  I  think 

equestrian  party  were  now  dose  to  Captain    Strickland    showed   very 

us,  haying  reached  almost  simul-  good  judgment  in  keeping  off  this 

taneously  the   point    of  junction,  ahominahly  stony  track.      Cannot 

There  was  no  alternative  hut  to  fall  we  follow  his  example  and  find  a 

in  with  the  cavalcade.  way  for  ourselves  across  the  moor  9  " 

In  the  first  excitement  of  this  dis-  and  so  saying  he  turned  off  the  road, 
appointment  I  did  not  notice  Eva's  and  we  were  soon  taking  an  inde- 
absence  fi:om  the  party.  On  inquiry  pendent  line  of  our  own  in  the 
it  was  explained  that  she  and  Tom  general  direction  of  the  shooting- 
Strickland  had  taken  another  route  box.  It  was  dear,  then,  that  I  had 
across  the  moor.  Tom  declared,  not  bored  the  great  Minister,  since 
said  his  sister,  that  only  a  woman  he  himself  thus  pointedly  sought  a 
could  be  cruel  enough  to  ride  over  renewal  of  the  conyersation  ;  and, 
such  stony  roads,  and  wanted  all  of  indeed,  in  a  minute  or  two  we  had 
them  to  follow  his  g^dance  along  a  the  army  question  on  again  at  full 
short  cut  not  more  than  two  miles  swing,  Mr  Merrifield  inviting  me  to 
round.  But  she  protested  that  he  state  my  views  at  length, 
would  infallibly  lead  them  into  a  "I  could  not  make  them  very 
bog,  as  he  did  not  know  the  country  short,  I  fear,  if  I  tried,"  was  my 
a  bit>  and  only  my  wife  had  the  reply ;  ''  however,  if  I  don't  fatigue 
courage  to  accompany  him.  There  you  there  will  be  time  to  explain 
they  were,  she  added,  over  yonder,  what  I  mean  between  this  and  the 
just  disappearing  over  the  crest  of  farm.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
that  rise  on  the  right.  there  are  three  important  principles 

Mr  Menifidd  entered  at  once  into  involved  in  this  army  question  which 
lively  conyersation  with  the  young  have  been  lost  sight  of,  but  which,  if 
ladies,  declaring  that  he  felt  so  acted  upon,  would  go  far  to  solve  it. 
braced  up  by  this  upland  air  that  First,  what  you  want  is  to  have  an 
the  day  seemed  only  beginning  in-  army.  That  sounds  like  a  mere 
stead  of  ending.  But  to  a  man  truism,  but  the  little  point  seems  to 
accustomed,  as  he  was,  to  spend  the  be  overlooked  nevertheless.  We 
long  wearynights  in  arguing,  defend-  have  got  an  army  certainly,  but  it 
ing,  replying,  convincing  all  around,  is  altogether  too  small  to  do  any- 
an  hour  or  so  of  conversation  must  thing  with  in  war.  And  we  have 
have  been  a  mere  relaxation.  I  don't  no  means  of  augmenting  it,  for  I 
think,  by  the  way,  that  Sybil  half  need  not  say  tlmt  these  army  re- 
appreciated  the  honour  done  her  in  serves  are  the  merest  pretences  of  a 
being  thus  talked  to — an  honour  dis-  reserve.  The  fact  is,  we  should 
gmsed  perhaps  by  the  thoroughly  have  to  trust  in  war  time  to  the 
unaffected  manner  in  which  it  was  slow  and  clumsy  device  of  recruiting, 
conferred — and  would  much  have  and  the  war  would  be  over  before 
preferred  Tom  Strickland's  company,  we  had  begun  to  get  on  our  armour." 
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"  But  we  have  a  larger  army  now 
than  we  have  ever  had  hefore,  at 
any  rate  in  peace  time  ? " 

"  That  may  be  so,  and  for  peace 
time  the  number  of  men  embodied 
is  perhaps  even  larger  than  neces- 
sary, but  the  fact  appears  to  remain 
that  we  have  no  force  avaUable  of  a 
strength  that  would  enable  us  to  act 
efifectively.  Allowing  for  recruits, 
and  depots,  and  so  forth,  you  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  place  50,000 
effectives  in  the  field,  and  you  had 
very  much  better  place  none." 

"Yet  England  has  fought  and 
won  great  battles  with  less  than 
that  number." 

"  Yes,  but  then  the  Continental 
armies  were  small  also.  Austerlitz 
was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a 
battle  of  the  Titans,  but  neither  side 
had  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
field.  Napoleon  had  a  much  smaller 
force  at  Jena.  But  other  nations 
have  expanded  in  their  scale  of  mak- 
ing war,  and  we  shall  have  to  do  the 
same.  If  we  had  to  go  to  war  for 
the  defence  of  Belgium,  for  example 
— I  am  only  taking  this  as  an  ex- 
treme illustration,"  I  added,  for  at 
this  point  my  companion  made  a 
gesture  of  impatience ;  "  admitting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
supposition  is  absurd,  still  it  may 
be  assumed  that  some  case  or  other 
might  conceivably  arise,  under  a  com- 
bination of  possible  if  highly  im- 
probable eventualities  "  (I  threw  all 
this  in  to  keep  my  companion  quiet), 
**  when  we  should  have  to  intervene 
by  arms,  say,  for  instance,  in  defence 
of  a  colony ;  and  then  we  should  find 
that  we  were  without  the  means  of 
doing  so,  and  the  war  would  be  over 
before  we  were  ready  to  begin." 

"If,  by  being  ready,  you  mean 
that  England  would  not  have  mili- 
tary establishments  organised  on  the 
gigantic  scale  we  find  obtaining  on 
the  Continent,  I  admit  that  we 
should  not  be ;  but  England  would 
never  even  dream  of  undertaking 


war  in  that  fashion.  Her  armj 
must  always  necessarily  be  small ; 
she  must  act  with  allies,  and  turn 
her  naval  superiority  to  account.'' 

^'But  is  not,  speaking  with  all 
deference,  is  not  that  view  of  the 
case  a  littJe  vague  1  If  one  military 
proposition  has  been  made  more 
dear  than  another  by  recent  events 
it  seems  to  be  this,  tiiat  fleets  have 
little  power  for  offensive  moTement 
in  Continental  warfare,  although 
their  defensive  power  may  have 
improved,  and  therefore  that  wars 
must  be  settled  by  forces  on  land.** 

"However  that  may  be — ^and  I 
must  say  I  doubt  if  the  conclusion 
be  well  founded,  that  is,  if  you  draw 
it  from  what  happened  in  the  Franco- 
Grerman  war — still  I  hold  that  we 
must  regard  the  idea  of  emulating 
the  armies  of  the  Continent  as  out 
of  the  question." 

"  I  don't  say  that  we  could  emu- 
late Germany  with  her  million  of 
men,  but  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  is  as  large  now  as  that  of 
France  was    in  the  revolutionary* 
war ;  we  could  therefore  maintain 
as  large  an  army  as  l^apoleon  did. 
The  fighting  power  of  a  nation — 
excuse  the  savagery  of  the  expression 
^-depends  on  the  number  of  able- 
bodied  men  it  has." 

"  Y^u  speak  as  if  it  would  ever  be 
possible  to  enforce  a  conscription  in 
England." 

"  No,  I  merdy  meant  to  say  that 
the  men  are  there  if  you  choose  to 
employ  them.  Of  course  you  must 
offer  terms  sufficient  to  attact.*' 

Mr  Merrifield  was  silent  for  a 
minute;  whether  considering  my 
proposition,  or  because  bethought  it 
was  not  worth  replying  to,  I  could 
not  tell.     I  therefore  went  on — 

"  Twenty  years  ago,  I  admit,  the 
notion  of  raising  a  laige  volunteer 
army  would  have  seemed  chimeri- 
cal, but  we  have  now  actual  evi- 
dence of  what  can  be  done  in  that 
way.       Look  at  what  happened  in 
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America.  If  ever  there  was  a 
country  of  which  the  impossihility 
of  raising  a  big  army  might  haye 
been  affirmed,  it  was  that.  All  the 
difficulties  we  should  encounter  in 
such  a  task  were  existent  there  in 
a  highly  -  intensified  degree.  The 
value  of  labour  is  even  greater  there 
than  with  us;  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence also,  and  the  novelty  of 
the  task.  Yet,  notwithstanding, 
the  armies  they  succeeded  in  raising 
transcended  in  numbers  even  the 
armies  of  the  Continent." 

"  Yes,  but  consider  the  cause  they 
were  fighting  for.  That  was  a  strug- 
gle for  a  grand  national  principle, 
which  set  the  heart  of  the  whole 
people  a-beating — ^not  a  mere  polit- 
ical quarrel" 

"No  doubt  you  must  have  a 
sufficient  cause.  There  must  be 
something  to  arouse  the  passions  of 
the  nation,  in  order  that  the  passions 
of  the  nation  may  be  aroused.  But 
I  should  hope  England  would  never 
be  drawn  into  war  except  on  some 
grave  and  solemn  cause." 

"  There  at  least  I  agree  with  you," 
said  Mr  Merrifield,  with  emphasis. 
"But  you  have  overlooked  the 
enormous,  the  profligate  waste  of 
money  those  efforts  involved,  and 
the  tremendous  incubus  of  debt  they 
have  laid  on  the  American  people." 

"  The  effort  was  so  costly  because 
they  were  so  illpreparedfor  it;  because 
everything  had  to  be  improvised- 
army,  system,  officers,  arms,  every- 
thing. If  the  Northern  States  had 
had  such  a  nucleus  to  begin  with  as 
even  our  moderate  establishments, 
the  expense,  and  every  other  great 
feature  which  gave  the  struggle  its 
exceptional  character,  the  blunders, 
the  struggle,  the  time  it  took,  would 
all  have  been  diminished  in  propor- 
tion. And  so  with  us ;  the  sacrifice 
and  the  waste  of  a  great  war  would 
be  avoided  just  in  proportion  as  we 
organised  beforehand  the  means  of 
undertaking  it  vigorously,  instead 
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of  allowing  ourselves  to  drift  into 
a  quarrel,  and  then  embarking  on 
war  in  half-hearted,  insufficient 
fashion,  until  the  nation,  exasper- 
ated by  disaster,  compels  its  leaders 
to  obey  the  national  voice,  and 
imdertake  measures  adequate  to  the 
occasion.  But  let  me  explain :  I 
don't  anticipate  that  England  would 
ever  be  called  on  for  such  an  effort 
as  the  Americans  had  to  put  forth, 
although  with  our  scattered  empire 
it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the 
extent  of  our  liabilities.  300,000  or 
even  200,000  British  troops,  with  the 
means  of  filling  up  casualties,  and 
maintaining  the  numbers,  would 
suffice  to  turn  the  scale  in  any 
European  war.  What  I  object  to 
is  the  notion  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful, or  even  possible,  to  go  into  the 
thing  with  forty  or  fifty  thousand — 
just  enough  to  meet  with  certain 
disaster." 

''  Armies,  such  as  you  speak  of, 
may  be  needed  for  Continental 
nations ;  but  the  same  insular  posi- 
tion which  makes  us,  in  my  opinion, 
invulnerable,  seems  equally  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  to  attack  other 
nations.  It  is  not  merely  a  case  of 
marching  across  a  frontier:  we  have 
to  cross  the  sea ;  and  how  are  we 
to  do  that  with  a  force  such  as  you 
speak  of  1" 

"I  shoidd  say  the  sea,  to  the 
nation  which  has  the  command  of 
it,  would  give  even  less  trouble  than 
the  land.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to  put 
a  regiment  on  board  a  steamer  as  to 
pack  them  in  a  train.  Goods  of 
all  kinds  are  certainly  carried  more 
easily  by  sea  than  land.  If  America 
were  separated  from  us  by  three 
thousand  miles  of  land  instead  of 
by  the  Atlantic,  it  would  be  a  terra 
incognita  up  to  the  present  day. 
Seas  bring  countries  together  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  apart.  With 
the  conmiand  of  the  Channel  and 
our  resources  in  ships,  we  could 
organise  a  transport-service  far  su- 
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perior  to  any  railway  system,  such  more  expensive  than  conscripts.  In 
as  would  practically  annihilate  the  the  first  place,  they  are  likely  to  be 
distance  between  us  and  the  seat  much  better  troops,  I  suspect^  man 
of  war.  Then  look  at  the  enor-  for  man ;  for  although  we  hear  so 
mous  advantage  the  sea  gives,  if  much  about  the  spirit  and  int«lli- 
you  have  to  shift  the  theatre  of  gence  of  the  German  soldiery,  it  u 
operations.  Suppose  the  case,  for  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tbeie 
example,  of  a  war  transferred  from  must  be  a  lot  of  men  among  tbm 
the  north  of  Germany  to  Belgium,  who  hate  the  business,  and  would  be 
Instead  of  moving  your  supplies  glad  to  shirk  it  in  any  possible  way. 
after  you  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  But  the  real  cost  of  an  army  appears 
railway,  you  land  them  at  the  near-  not  to  be  so  much  what  is  paid  foi 
est  point.  In  the  Peninsular  war,  wages,  as  the  loss  in  national  irealtb 
as  soon  as  Wellington  had  advanced  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  tbat 
to  the  Pyrenees,  he  shifted  his  base  amount  of  labour  from  productive 
from  Portugal  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  non  -  productive  pursuits.  Hie 
so  that  instead  of  having  to  drag  his  State  pays  more,  no  doubt^  bat  not 
supplies  over  the  whole  length  of  the  nation,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ex- 
Spain  and  its  weary  mountains,  cept  so  far  as  the  rate  of  wages  may 
he  was  able  to  keep  his  army  in  be  higher  in  one  country  than  tbe 
clover  without  an  effort  The  other.  Indeed  it  might  be  main- 
French,  under  similar  circumstances,  tained  with  some  reason  that  tbe 
would  probably  have  been  starving,  voluntary  plan  is  the  cheaper  of  i)» 
because  they  had  only  land  carriage."  two,  for  the  waste  in  national  wealtb 

''  Yes,  but  it  strikes  me  that  we  of  keeping  up  large  armies  in  peace 

have  only  to  look  at  the  expenditure  time  must  in  the  long-run  be  pro- 

in  the  Crimean  war,  where  we  had,  digious,  whereas  we  only  engage  oui 

what  you  would  no  doubt  call  a  extra  hands  when  we  want  them 

mere  handful  of  men,  to  form  some  Where  our  system  fails  is  that  vc 

notion  of  the  cost  of  attempting  to  have  no  adequate  provision  for  get- 

send  out  expeditions  on  the  gigantic  ting  these  extra  hands  at  the  ciitical 

scale  you  contemplate.     Besides,  it  moment." 

is  impossible  to  leave  out  of  sight  "Yes,  but  your  argument  assumes 
the  fact  that  these  enormous  armies  that  such  a  provision  is  practicable." 
are  to  be  made  up  of  volunteer  "That  is  just  what  I  was  coming 
soldiers.  Ko;  without  enforced  ser-  to.  This  is  the  first  of  the  thie^ 
vice,  and  that  would  be  opposed  to  points  of  army  reform  which  I  think 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  national  shouldbeaimed  at^  and  which  lam 80 
sentiment^  liuige  armaments  seem  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  sub- 
impracticable.  We  must  be  pre-  mitting  for  your  consideratioa  1 
pared  to  act  with  small  numbers,  believe  it  is  quite  possible  to  get  the 
and  trust  to  efficiency  for  giving  men  if  you  only  set  the  right  iraj 
them  increased  value."  to  work.      The  people  of  England 

"  The  sort  of  scheme  which  I  are  warlike  enough,  but  they  don't 

have  in  view  would  not^  I  believe,  like  pottering    about^    playing  «* 

be  really  much  more  costly  than  our  soldiers  in  peace  time  i  still  more 

present  one,  while  it  ought  to  give  us  they  don't  like  being  paid  less  than 

a  sufficient  force,  although  maintain-  the  market-rate  of  wagea.   But  about 

ing  the  voluntary  system.     Let  me  the  military  spirit  of  the  country 

observe,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  fairly  there  can  surely  be  no  doubt    What 

open  to  question  whether  volunteer  other  nation  could  have  produced  our 

soldiers  are  really  so  much,  if  at  all,  volunteers  f    Then  see  how  ^V^ 
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our  militia  is.  You  can  get  any 
number  of  men  you  please  for  it. 
And  why?  Because  the  men  are 
kept  near  their  own  homes,  and  he- 
<cause  they  are  not  embodied  during 
the  busy  part  of  the  year.  And  yet 
this  force,  so  elastic  in  numbers,  and 
through  which  you  can  really  get  at 
the  youth  of  the  nation,  we  de- 
liberately throw  away  for  the  very 
purpose  it  is  required,  namely,  the 
purpose  of  war." 

"How  so?  The  militia  is  the 
main  defence  of  the  country." 

"A  defence  in  the  improbable 
event  of  invasion  certainly,  but  if 
we  want  to  get  men  for  any  effort 
abroad  they  are  lost  to  us.  Kow  it 
Beems  to  me  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  provide  for  getting  all 
the  good  out  of  the  militia  that  we 
now  have — its  power  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion, its  popularity,  and  so  forth 
— without  any  of  the  drawbacks  now 
jittaching  to  it,  by  a  simple  amalga- 
mation of  that  force  with  the  regular 
army.  Men  don't  like  serving  far 
away  £rom  home,  and  they  don't 
like  serving  continuously  throughout 
the  year.  Well,  provided  we  have 
a  sufficiency  of  soldiers  for  ordinary 
garrison  duty  and  colonial  service, 
why  should  the  army  be  always 
under  arms  in  peace  time  ?  What 
you  really  need  is  to  know  where  to 
put  your  hand  on  plenty  of  men 
when  you  want  them,  and  that  they 
should  have  had  a  certain  amount 
of  preparation  and  drill,  and  that  all 
the  organisation  required  for  hand- 
ling the  force  when  it  is  wanted 
should  be  framed  and  ready.  I 
would  say,  then,  have  a  real  amal- 
gamation between  the  militia  and 
the  line.  Carry  out  the  principle  of 
localisation  thoroughly,  and  then 
you  may  render  the  military  position 
of  the  country  really  effective,  with- 
out making  it  a  bit  more  expensive." 

''Is  tins  not  in  effect  what  is 
done  already  by  means  of  the 
militia  reserve  ?      Are  not  part  of 


the  militia  under  an  obligation  to 
join  the  regular  army  if  required  to 
do  so?" 

"  We  have  a  militia  reserve,  cer- 
tainly, but  altogether  too  smaJl  in 
quantity.  With  our  small  army  it 
is  less  even  than  a  mere  half-measure 
to  provide  only  thirty  thousand  men 
for  its  reserve.  The  reserves  ought 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  embodied 
army.  In  fsict,  the  whole  militia 
ought  to  be  available  as  a  reserve. 
And,  be  it  remembered  that,  just  in 
proportion  as  you  increase  your  effec- 
tive reserves,  will  you  be  able  to  re- 
duce the  force  permanently  under 
arms  in  peace  time." 

"  Does  not  the  plan  of  short  ser- 
vice lately  introduced  give  you  also 
a  large  reserve,  in  addition,  from  the 
regular  army  ?  At  any  rate  will  it 
not  do  so  eventually,  when  the  plan 
has  come  into  full  operation  ? " 

''  The  system  assumes  that  a  man 
shaU  pa/six  years  in  the  ranks, 
and  six  in  the  reserve.  But 
deducting  men  who  are  allowed 
to  complete  their  full  service  with 
the  colours,  as  will  no  doubt  be 
largely  done,  and  for  casualties,  these 
reserves  will  never  at  aU  approach 
the  embodied  army  in  strength.  But 
the  question  seems  to  me  to  be,  why 
tie  your  hands  with  restrictions  of 
this  sort  ?  By  what  is  really  a  very 
slight  change  of  organisation,  we 
might  in  effect  mobilise  the  whole 
militia,  and  render  them  available 
for  all  the  military  purposes  of  the 
country.  I  doubt  if  the  liability  to 
serve  abroad- on  emergency  will  at 
aU  interfere  with  the  supply  of  men. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  expect  that  this  liability,  if  en- 
forced in  war  time  only,  would  in- 
crease the  popularity  of  the  force 
rather  than  otherwise,  especially  if 
a  fair  retaining  fee  be  offered." 

"  You  speak  of  this  merging  of 
the  militia  into  the  line  as  a  slight 
measure.  You  would  not  find  that 
it  would  be  thought  so  generally." 
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"  I  daresay  theie  would  be  plenty 
of  men  ready  to  oppose  it.  Brammy  " 
— Brammy  was  a  diminutive  ap- 
plied to  Mr  Braham,  affectionately 
by  his  Mends  and  followers,  jest- 
ingly by  the  rest  of  the  world — "  we 
may  be  sure,  would  come  out  with 
solemn  platitudes  about  the  danger 
of  tampering  with  our  great  consti- 
tutional force;  but  we  could  not 
wish  him  a  less  promising  bugbear  to 
liandla  People  will  surely  be  wise 
enough  to  see  that  political  danger 
nowadays  is  not  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  court  or  i^m  the  army. 
We  have  entered  on  a  new  state  of 
things,  when  the  danger  is  not  that 
courts  and  governments  will  be  too 
strong,  but  rather  that  they  will  not 
be  strong  enough.  Besides — ^I  speak 
with  great  deference,  as  becomes  a 
young  politician  addressing  the  head 
of  the  profession — but,  looking  at 
the  history  of  recent  times,  is  it  not 
the  case  that  great  measures  are  just 
those  which  are  most  easy  to  cany  1 
Take  your  own  case,  Mr  Mernfield, 
if  I  may  venture  to  refer  to  it 
"When  you  were  pressing  forward 
your  great  measures  for  abolishing 
entail  and  reforming  the  Scotch 
Presbytery,  what  a  commanding 
majority  you  always  had  at  your 
back !  But  now  when  we  show 
hesitation,  especially  when  Baliol 
(Mr  Baliol  was  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  in  the  Ministry  of  that  day) 
brings  out  and  withdraws  his  pot- 
tering half-measures,  we  never  seem 
to  be  sure  of  a  majority  from  one 
day  to  another." 

I  suppose  Mr  Merrifield  must 
have  been  struck  by  what  I  said, 
for  he  remained  silent  when  I 
stopped,  a  very  unusual  thing  for 
him  to  do.  Indeed  I  was  quite 
shocked  afterwards,  when  recalling 
our  conversation,  to  think  how  I 
had  been  monopolising  the  larger 
share  of  it  However,  just  now  I 
was  emboldened  to  go  on. 

*'In  short,  my  idea  is  that  we 


ought  to  reverse  our  system.    The 
line   and  the    militia    should  be 
amalgamated  thoroughly  together; 
and  moreover,  instead  of  making  the 
TTiilitift.  the  reserve  for  the  line,  we 
ought  to  make  the  line  the  lesene 
for  the  militia.     This  is  a  refom,  as 
I  conceive,  veiy  lu^gently  needed. 
In  training  for  any  profession,  a  had 
preparation  is  often  worse  than  no 
preparation  at  alL     This  is  certuslv 
the  case  in  the  military  profession. 
The  drill  and  training  of  the  sort 
which  a  recruit  gets  in  the  nulitift 
often  do  him  harm  rather  than  good; 
at  any  rate  this  certainly  holds  good 
for  the  officers.  The  notion  Mr  Tho^ 
owcome  set  agoing  was  that  sernce 
in  the  militia  should  be  made  a  qnali- 

fication  for  appointment  to  the  line; 
it  is  really  in  no  sense  a  qualifica- 
tion, but  rather  a  disqualification. 
The  only  use  of  the  rule  is  that  it 
acts  as  a  bribe  to  induce  men  to 
take  the  militia  commissions  that 
were  going  a-begging.  But  where 
the  men  are  imperfectly  trained  and 
disciplined,  there  is  the  need  all  the 
greater  for  experienced  officers.  The 
militia,  then,  I  say,  should  be  o&r 
cered  entirely  fix)m  the  line.  As  it 
is  now  organised,  it  would  simply 
go  to  pieces  on  the  first  strain.  Bu^ 
if  your  conmiissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  all  so\^^ 
of  experience — ^men  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  best  possible  school; 
the  British  line  —  then,  in  their 
hands,  a  raw  material  would  soon  he 
got  into  shape.  This  is  no  doubt 
one  of  the  secrets  of  Prussian  suc- 
cess. The  troops  are  young,  but  the 
officers  are  ripe  soldiers.  So  it 
should  be  with  our  militia.  ^.^ 
giving  it  a  backbone  of  the  veteran 
element  of  the  right  sort,  of  the 
men  who  have  to  conmiand,  y^^ 
would  increase  its  efficiency  to  au 
amazing  extent 

"  There  would  be  another  adyan* 
tage  in  such  a  system,"  I  went  on 
to  add;  '4t  would  furnish  an  outlet 
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for  the  line  officers,  and  thus  pro- 
Tide  for  a  very  serious  difficulty.  I 
do  not  want  to  defend  the  purchase 
system,  and  it  has  disappeared  never 
"to  return ;  but  at  any  rate  purchase 
^ve  a  very  cheap  and  efficient  form 
of  retirement,  and  how  you  are  to 
supply  its  place  in  this  respect  no 
one  has  yet  proposed  or  thought 
about  proposing.  Yet  the  question 
will  have  to  be  faced  some  day,  and 
a  very  tough  one  it  will  be  found. 
Kow,  by  making  the  line  a  stepping- 
■stone  to  the  militia  you  would  at 
•once  have  an  outlet  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  officers.  And,  observe,  you 
injure  no  one  by  80  doing,  and  inter- 
fere  with  no  vested  rights,  for  it 
-cannot  be  said  that  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  schoolboys  have  any 
Tested  rights  to  obtain  militia  com- 
missions. A  commission  in  the 
militia  is  not  a  livelihood." 

"  You  speak  of  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  a  proper  flow  of  pro- 
motion,  but  is  it  so  certain  that  any 
such  difficulty  will  arise  %  Thorow- 
«come,  whenever  I  talked  with  him 
about  it,  before,  poor  fellow,  his 
liealth  broke  down,  used  to  appear 
very  confident  that  this  part  of  the 
new  scheme  would  work  smoothly 
enough.  I  understood  him  to  say 
that  promotion  to  major  would  be 
reached  after  about  eighteen  years' 
service  on  the  average.  That  rate 
would  give  us  field-officers  in  the 
prime  of  life." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  reading  state- 
ments to  that  effect  before  I  went 
into  Parliament ;  but  how  Mr  Thor- 
•owcome  proposed  to  accomplish  it 
I  suspect  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea,  unless  it  was  by  enforcing  re- 
tirements with  pensions,  on  a  gi- 
'gantic  scale  of  expense.  Of  course 
the  difficulty  will  not  occur  just  yet. 
So  long  as  the  sale  of  commissions 
by  the  State  goes  on,  promotion  will 
continue  memly  enough ;  it  is  the 
power  of  realising  a  capital  sum 
which  creates  the  inducements  to 


retire.  But  when  the  present  race 
of  officers,  who  entered  under  the 
former  system,  disappears,  and  their 
successors  come  upon  the  scene,  then 
the  stagnation  will  arise,  and  a  very 
great  and  serious  difficulty  it  will  be 
found." 

"  But  your  own  regiment  has  al- 
ways been  a  non-purchase  one,  I  un- 
derstand, yet  the  difficulty  does  not 
seem  to  have  arisen  in  your  case. 
I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  field-officers  of  artillery 
during  these  manoeuvres,  and  they 
seem  to  be  all  very  active  and 
efficient  men,  quite  in  the  prime  of 
life." 

**Our  promotion  has  been  due 
mainly  to  continual  augmentations. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  regi- 
ment was  comparatively  but  a  small 
one  ;  then  it  began  to  be  increased, 
and  the  increase  has  been  going  on 
ever  since.  It  was  increased  before 
the  Crimean  war,  and  of  course 
during  that  war.  Then  it  was  in- 
creased for  the  Indian  mutiny,  an 
increase  of  at  least  doubtful  neces- 
sity, by  the  way,  as  regards  the 
officers,  for  the  officers  of  the  Indian 
artillery  were  much  in  excess  of  the 
wants  of  the  service,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  had  no  batteries 
with  which  to  serve.  However,  the 
increase  was  made.  Then,  in  1870, 
when  the  panic  arose,  there  was 
another  considerable  augmentation, 
— this,  by  the  way,  being  almost 
simultaneous  with  another  reduc- 
tion of  the  Indian  branch  of  the  artil- 
lery, so  that  officers  were  being  pen- 
sioned off  on  one  side  and  promoted 
on  the  other :  happily  Pendragon 
and  other  army  reformers  did  not 
find  it  out  or  there  would  have  been 
a  TOW.  Then,  lastly,  a  lot  of  officers 
were  appointed  to  the  auxHiary 
forces — militia  and  volunteer  artil- 
lery— ^and  their  places  filled  up. 
This,  I  may  remark,  is  a  very  good 
illustration  how  the  officering  of  the 
militia  may  be  made  to  stimulate 
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promotion.  But  thiii  you  vill  aee  tntion  iirnmi  to  b*  towiidi  antw- 
tlkat  tlio  present  state  of  promotion  lating  tha  rtate  of  Quim  ia  Um  M^ 
in  the  artillery  is  pnnly  utifciaL  of  thaannf  lriUllrilaiobt■tB•iItOlIr 
Mostof  tbojunioioffioennowintlie  Tegmenta.  Pendngon,  and  li» 
regiment  liavc  been  bnniglit  in  bj  father,  and  th*  nat  vt  ttw  amj  m- 
augmentations  and  not  in  socceadon  foimen,  sre  all  oalliiw  out  tat  pm- 
to  vacancies.  It  Is  just  the  aama  fwaioiial  aoldiei^  aa  if  tits  aaaai^ 
with  tho  Engineers.  The  f^ysical  ohject  of  all  ntona  ahonld  la  to 
efficiency  of  the  Prusuaa  and  Italian  prodnw  that  oUm.  But,  w&m  al^ 
officers  is  due  to  the  same  cause,  the  state  of  proanotion  in  tba  nlil- 
Comparolively  small  aimiee  have  lery  and  Tiii^imMia  haa  ban  » 
been  rapidly  expanded  into  large  Ia^[ely  modified  1?  •  _ 
ones.  But  an  end  of  thia  angmenth  aa  I  haTe  andeaTOnrecrtD  ■ 
iiig  process  comes  at  last  We  have  that  its  preaent  atata  ia  no  indaz  <f 
certainly  reached  it,  I  should  say,  in  the  normal  nanlt  of  jHomoliaeL  fai  a 
my  regiment ;  we  hare  made  eveiy  professional  body  irhicli  niaJna  ti» 
oucsupeniumcmry  to  the  fixed  estab-  aimy  its  peimansnt  occnpstion.  To 
lishment  ivJio  could  by  straining  the  appreciate  propetly  tlie  tendoiCT  of 
coustructioa  of  the  term  he  deemed  suchastateof  thutgi  joamntUNfc 
to  be  doing  other  than  regimental  at  what  the  teginumt  waa  bafim  the 
duty,  and  how  further  relief  is  to  ho  augmentations  began,  wfaan  WB  liad 
obtained  I  am  euie  I  don't  know.  captaiiisoffif^^Te,orattfaaatataif 
Already  tho  cry  is  rataed  that  the  the  Indian  amy  before  ths  mntinii^ 
subalterns  ore  too  old.  The  same  when  it  was  oconmon  to  meat  viA 
thing,  I  apprehend,  must  infallibly  lieutenants  of  twenty  jnra'  a 
happen  with  tho  whole  of  the  aimy  and  three-fbuitbs  of  thia  fi  ' ' 
by-and-by,  and  even  in  a  greater  were  past  work." 
degree,  because  we  have  an  advan-  "  But  here  agun  are  you  noi 
tage  over  the  infantry  in  our  much  spooking  of  a  dan  which  looked  on 
greater  proportion  of  field-of&cers.  the  aimy  aa  their  only  mnw  tt 
WchaycabouttwiceasmanycolonelB  livelihoodl  Wbenaa  tha  "BaSA 
and  lieutenant-colonels  as  there  is  army  will  alwaya  be  a  &rDStil» 
any  work  for,  and  th^  an  simply  resort  jrith  young  man  of  i 
in  each  other's  way ;  yet,  if  any  re-  who  enter  the  aervice  as  a  d' 
former  wei«  to  propoae  to  reduce  to  be  diai^>ed  with  the  e 
them,  he  would  bo  met  by  the  in-  of  theii  youth  1 " 
superable  objection  that  to  do  so  "  That  is  true.  Than  wiD.  at 
would  make  tho  present  bad  pro-  ways  be  a  large  non 
motion  still  worsen  Ouz  eatabliah-  dement  in  the  aimy, 
ment  of  senior  ofQcers  iiiiiiiiiii  in  fsct  amount  of  p 
to  be  kept  up  on  its  preaent  scale  primary  otge 
mainly  in  order  to  mue  an  oatlst  will  be  as  ] 
for  the  juniors."  that  inducer 

"  But  is  it  not  the  ease  that  what  erei  it  suite 

are  called  the  ordnance  ocnpa  aie  old  Indian 

officered  for  the  moat  part  m  men  more  purely 

who  make  a  permanent  piafeaaion  Ihitiih  aim] 

of  the   army,   and  will  not  this  come,  all  the 

account  for  their  ezoeptianally  slow  theie  pi^  ai 

promotion  t "  But,  on  the 

"  That  is  no  doubt  tha  caaa,  hut  aerring  in  a 

Ihen  the  tendency  of  leoa&t  adinilua-  ezoepttonaU] 
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and,  moreover,  what  is  very  impor- 
tant to  rememl)er,  in  the  Indian 
army  there  was  a  system  of  purchase 
in  force  which  unquestionahly  stimu- 
lated retirements  greatly,  and  since 
that  has  been  abolished,  there  has 
been  a  complete  stagnation.  All 
this,  I  think,  points  to  the  need  for 
providing  an  outlet  for  our  line 
officers,  and  such  you  would  have 
by  officering  the  militia — or  what- 
ever body  takes  its  place — ^from  the 
line." 

''I  apprehend  the  pay  of  these 
officers  would  be  a  considerable 
charge  1" 

"They  would  have  to  be  paid 
something,  no  doubt ;  but,  on  the 
other  lumd,  you  would  save  the 
present  half-pay  list,  and  the  present 
outlay  for  militia  officers,  and  you 
would  have  one  charge  in  lieu,  rep- 
resenting, in  fact,  a  system  of  ter- 
minable annuities,  for  it  would  not 
be  well  that  officers  should  remain 
an  indefinite  time  with  the  militia. 
But  this,  after  all,  is  only  a  secondary 
feature  in  the  scheme.  The  main 
point  is  the  complete  fusion  of  the 
militia  with  the  line,  so  that  it  would 
become  a  real  reserve,  available  in 
need  for  service  either  at  home  or 
abroad." 

'*  Such  a  scheme  would  evidently 
be  very  costly,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  objections  which  at  first  sight 
may  not  be  apparent." 

"  Each  reserve  soldier  would  re- 
quire a  retaining  fee,  no  doubt.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  not  the  pay  of  the 
troops  which  forms  the  most  for- 
midable item  of  the  estimates. 
Clothing,  food,  hospitals,  staff,  stores, 
buildings,  pension-lists,  non-effective 
services,  unemployed  officers ;  these 
are  the  things  that  mount  up.  Sup- 
posing, for  example,  that  we  had 
200,000  men  in  the  militia,  all 
avaUable  as  a  reserve,  at  sixpence 
a-day  while  unemployed,  the  charge 
woidd  be  under  two  millions  a-year, 
not  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for  the 


additional  strength  it  would  give  us. 
With  such  a  reserve  of  trained 
soldiers,  with  all  the  conditions  for 
prompt  embodiment  already  pre- 
pared ;  above  all,  with  the  reserves 
officered  by  thoroughly-trained  and 
experienced  men;  with  a  homoge- 
neous force  of  this  description  it 
should  certainly  be  possible  to  dia- 
pense  with  a  part  of  the  regular 
army  now  embodied.  I  believe,  then, 
that  the  plan  would  be  economical 
as  well  as  efficient,  but  the  efficiency 
of  it  is  the  point  I  lay  most  stress 
on." 

<'  This,  then,"  said  Mr  Menifield, 
"  if  I  understand  you  aright,  is  the 
first  of  your  three  proposals.  Now, 
then,  for  the  second."  And  so  fiur 
from  being  bored  with  the  subject, 
as  I  had  feared  might  be  the  case, 
he  appeared  to  take  quite  a  lively 
interest  in  it,  and  to  be  almost  eager 
to  pursue  it  further.  I  should  ex- 
plain, indeed,  that  this  report  of  the 
conversation  entirely  misrepresents 
it,  so  far  as  it  makes  me  appear  to 
have  been  the  principal  speaker 
and  my  companion  tike  listener. 
What  really  happened  was,  in  fact, 
quite  the  reverse;  but  although 
a  gratified  and,  I  hope,  benefited 
listener,  I  have  in  truth  reported  in 
full  only  my  own  share,  omitting  all 
the  copious  illustration  and  ingeni- 
ous disquisition  which  illumined 
his  discourse.  Thus  the  report, 
although  given  as  if  verhoHm^  is 
in  fact  merely  an  abstract  of  what 
passed,  as  will  be  plain  when  it  is 
remembered  that  we  had  been  riding 
for  six  or  seven  miles  at  a  foot  pace. 

But  to  resume.  "  Now,"  said  Mr 
Merrifield,  *^  for  the  second  point  of 
your  scheme." 

"  Well,  my  second  point  is  com- 
paratively a  minor  one,  and  yet  by 
no  means  unimportant,  for  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  pos- 
sible reform." 

But  what  is  that  rushing  past  us 
in  the  twilight )    A  horse — ^a  rider- 
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less  horse — ^Eva's  horse  it  must  be,    loose,  snorting  with  excitemc^,  at 
which  goes  suddenly  by,  the  reins    full  gallop  across  the  moor. 


CHAFTEB  XXXIZ. — ^THE  G0NVEB8ATI0N   INTEBRUFTED. 


I  spurred  back  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  this  apparition,  but 
could  not  for  some  time  find  what  I 
was  in  search  of.  There  might  have 
been  no  accident ;  loose  horses  wore 
no  uncommon  phenomena  during 
the  manoeuvres;  but  it  was  more 
likely  there  had  been  an  accident, 
and  the  few  minutes  passed  in  hurry- 
ing back  across  the  moor  were  passed 
in  an  agony  of  suspense  which  those 
may  appreciate  who  have  ever  been 
in  the  like  situation. 

The  surface  of  the  moor,  although 
apparently  flat,  was  in  reality  made 
up  of  undulations,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  little  gullies,  so  that 
although  the  prospect  f^m  the 
ridges  was  a  wide  one,  all  the  lower 
ground  was  hid  from  view ;  and  as  in 
my  backward  ride  ridge  after  ridge 
was  reached,  I  strained  my  eyes  in 
vain  thiough  the  dim  evenWught 
to  discover  any  signs  of  human 
beings. 

At  last,  when  two  or  three  miles 
had  been  traversed,  which  seemed 
like  a  dozen  as  I  sped  hither  and 
thither  in  every  direction,  I  descried 
a  dark  object  in  the  distance,  which 
as  I  pressed  on  towards  it  developed 
into  the  object  of  my  search,  a  dis- 
mounted rider  holding  his  horse 
and  bending  over  a  form,  my  wife, 
my  poor  Eva,  lying  senseless  on  the 
ground. 

Tom  Strickland,  for  of  course  it 
was  he,  was  so  absorbed  in  watching 
the  pale  face  of  his  companion  that 
he  did  not  notice  my  coming  till  I 
rode  up  close.  "  Thank  God  you 
have  come!"  he  cried;  ''I  could 
not  leave  her  like  this,  could  not 
tell  what  to  do;"  and  then  ex- 
plained hurriedly  how  the  accident 
had  happened.     They  had  lost  their 


way  in  a  detoar  to  avoid  one  of  tiw 
swamps  in  which  the  moor  abound- 
ed, and  were  going  at  a  foot  pace,  for 
the  ground  was  very  rotten,  vken 
Eva's  horse  put  his  foot  into  a  bole 
and  fell  with  her.  The  horse  was 
up  and  off  before  Strickland  could 
stop  it,  but  he  thought  it  had  rolled 
partly  on  its  rider,  who  had  lain 
senseless  ever  since. 

Tom  Strickland  now  set  off  in 
search  of  assistance,  while  Mr  Mei • 
rifield,  who  like  myself  had  been 
scouring  the  moor  in  search  of  the 
missing  rider,  and  had  now  joined 
us,  set  off  to  intercept  the  provision 
cart  which  he  had  noticed  io  be 
making  its  way  homeward  in  rear 
of  the  party,  while  I  remained  bj 
my  poor  sufferer,  watching  vith 
agony  her  paUid  face  and  silent 
breathing,  chafing  her  pretty  iantis, 
caUing  her  by  name,  fearing  tie 
worst. 

This  agony  of  suspense  was  hai^ 
pily  not  long  endurod.      ReTived 
by  the  contents  of  a  wine-flask  I 
carried,  and  which  I  poured  dovn 
her  throat,  Eva  suddenly  became 
sensible;   could  soon  sit  up,  a^ 
presently  declared  herself  quite  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  be  lifted  on  to 
my  horse,  which  I  then  led  up  to 
the  pathway,  meeting  the  retuiiiogf 
cart  just  as  the  advance  of  evening 
made  it  difficult  to  discern  any  ob- 
ject in  the  landscape.     By  nieans 
of  the    friendly  cart    the   shel^ 
of   the    farm    was    soon   peached, 
where  we  came  upon  a  scene  of 
anxiety  and  excitement,  now  bappiJ/ 
allayed,  as  the  sufferer  turned  out 
to    be    so  much   better  than  the 
first  tidings  had  represented.    ^ 
servant  had  already  been  despatfib- 
ed   across  the  moor  to  bring  <^ 
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^he  Stricklands'  &mily  doctor  firom 
Stampton;  while  Tom  Strickland, 
bethinking  him  that  a  detachment 
of  troops  was  encamped  at  an  out- 
post not  many  miles  off,  had  gone 
thither  in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  whom 
he  brought  hack  about  midnight 
By  this  time  Eva  was  sound  asleep, 
-and  Mrs  Strickland  pronounced 
strongly  against  her  being  dieh 
turbed,  a  verdict  which  the  young 
assistant- surgeon,  who  had  proba- 
bly never  been  called  in  to  attend  a 
lady  before,  and  was  wholly  inex- 
perienced in  the  treatment  of  nerves, 
•evidently  considered  as  a  reprieve, 
accepting  in  lieu  of  a  consultation 
a  supper  and  shake-down  in  the  loft 
prepared  for  his  reception. 

JNText  morning  early  arrived  the 
•doctor  from  Stampton,  a  hale  old  gen- 
tleman who  called  everybody  Sir  or 
Ma'am,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
whose  ruddy  face  spoke  of  a  life 
passed  in  healthy  rides  over  the 
breezy  downs.  This  worthy  pro- 
nounced that  no  bones  were  broken, 
which  was  indeed  already  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  that  the  patient  had 
experienced  a  severe  shaking,  which 
•also  Eva  said  she  knew  without 
being  told;  finally,  he  prescribed 
Test  and  quiet  for  a  time,  and  re- 
turned homewards,  promising  to 
*send  back  a  mixture  to  be  taken 
three  times  a-day. 

Although  the  accident  thus  hap- 
pily proved  so  much  less  alarming 
th£m  it  appeared  at  first  sight,  it  put 
«nend  to  our  share  in  the  manoeuvres. 
Eva  expressed  a  great  longing  to  re- 
turn, declaring  she  should  be  dread- 
fully in  everybody's  way,  and  in- 
deed our  present  residence  was  ill 
euited  for  an  invalid  of  any  sort, 
even  although  deriving  the  support 
K)f  Mr  Dewleppe's  mixture.  Mrs 
Strickland  wanted  to  return  with  her 
to  Stampton  Court,  leaving  mo  to 
watch  the  manceuvres,  but  of  course 
we  would  not  hear  of  that.  A  more 
convenient  plan  seemed  to  be  to 


anticipate  our  promised  visit  to  Mr 
Drew  and  his  daughter  by  a  few 
days — a  liberty  we  might  easily 
venture  to  take  with  such  old 
friends ;  while  at  Thorpe  we  should 
be  able  to  get  the  benefit  of  Fergus- 
son's  medical  attendance  for  Eva. 
And  accordingly  we  started  off  that 
afternoon  in  Mrs  Strickland's  pony- 
carriage  for  Thorpe,  which  was  only 
four  imles  beyond  Stampton,  leaving 
Sybil  behind,  and  arrived  there  just 
at  dusk,  to  find  Mary  working  in 
the  garden,  and  the  Squire  drinking 
meditatively  a  pint  of  claret  in  the 
solitude  of  his  dining-roouL 

From  both  we  received  the  kind- 
est welcome.  Mary  at  once  took  pos- 
session of  Eva,  who  was  thoroughly 
knocked  up  with  the  drive,  carrying 
her  off  to  her  room,  and  waiting  on 
her  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  with 
a  watchful  assiduity  which  seemed 
like  a  reproach  to  my  own  less  care- 
ful efforts.  This  nursing,  I  may 
add,  was  of  such  persistent  kind, 
and  the  friends  found  so  much  to 
say  to  each  other,  that  it  involved 
my  sitting  up  till  any  hour  of  the 
night  or  morning,  before  the  other 
young  lady  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
retire  from  Eva's  room,  her  only  re- 
ply to  my  remonstrance  being  that 
she  was  sure  I  liked  these  late 
hours,  as  they  gave  opportunity  for 
an  additional  cigar. 

Fergusson  came  next  day  to  visit 
Eva.  He  pronounced  that  there 
was  apparently  no  specific  injury 
from  the  fall,  but  that  it  seemed  to 
have  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
shock  to  the  system,  for  which  rest 
would  be  the  best  cure.  ** Mrs  West 
should  keep  perfectly  quiet  for  a 
time.  She  certainly  appears  al- 
together more  delicate  than  she  used 
to  be,  although  it  is  perhaps  difficult 
just  now  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
on  the  point.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  strain  of  London 
life  is  rather  too  much  for  her.  I 
suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  going 
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on  in  the  way  of  balls,  and  late 
hours,  and  so  forth  )  " 

'*  Yes,  there  is,  a  good  deal,  and 
my  wife  often  complains  of  fatigue, 
and  she  certainly  gets  rather  wearied 
at  times.  But  she  enjoys  gaiety  of 
this  sort  so  much,  that  I  have  not 
the  heart  to  curtail  it,  especially  as 
lam  a  gooddeal  occupied  myself, and 
the  life  would  be  dull  for  her,  and 
her  sister  too,  if  they  did  not  go  out" 

"Well,"  said  Fergusson,  "you 
must  make  the  most  of  the  recess. 
The  holiday  on  the  moor  ought  to 
have  acted  like  a  tonic  but  for  this 
accident.  Perhaps,  taking  rest  now, 
she  may  yet  find  the  benefit  of  the 
trip.  But  you  must  take  care  of 
her.  Captain  West.  I  suppose  you 
official  men  have  society  engage- 
ments which  you  cannot  very  well 
help,  but  depend  on  it  these  late 
hours  and  heated  rooms  are  yery 
bad  things  for  delicate  young  ladies. 
Mrs  West  giyes  me  the  impression  of 
having  done  more  in  that  way  than 
is  good  for  her." 

So  saying  the  worthy  doctor  took 
his  departure,  leaving  me  musing 
over  his  caution,  resolving  in  my 
mind  more  or  less  vague  projects  for 
a  more  sober  scheme  of  life.  If  we 
are  always  to  be  Londoners,  sooner 
or  later  Eva  should  withdraw  from 
the  fatiguing  life  of  the  sort  led  last 
season.  But  then  Sybil's  company 
was  an  excuse  for  this  yearns  racket ; 
it  was  only  fair  to  give  her  the  fuU 
benefit  of  the  London  season  before 
she  went  off  to  be  buried  in  India. 

Upon  Sybil's  future,  indeed,  I 
had  just  now  a  consultation  with 
my  little  wife,  as  she  lay  on  the 
drawing-room  sofa  which  had  been 
wheeled  up  towards  the  window, 
looking  &ail  and  slighter  than  ever 
in  her  pretty  morning  robe,  a  tiny 
slipper  peeping  out  below  the  shawl 
which  covered  her  feet. 

"The  time  is  drawing  near  for 
Sybil's  departure,  Eva.  Barely  two 
months  remain." 


"  Yes,  indeed ;  how  the  days  do 
fly  !  It  wiU  be  horrible  to  part  with 
her,  won't  it  1  I  don't  know  what 
I  shall  do  without  her." 

"  I  am  a&aid  you  will  find  it 
lonely,  my  dear ;  almost  as  bad  as 
it  was  before  Sybil  came  up  to  join 
us  in  town." 

"  Ko  \  you  know  I  didn't  mean 
that,  Charlie.  Why  do  yon  say 
such  cutting  things  1  But,  of  course, 
it  is  only  natural  that  Sybil  and  1 
should  be  fond  of  each  other,  liTing 
together  as  we  have  done  almost  all 
our  lives." 

And  Eva  looked  almost  ready  to 
cry. 

I  recollected  at  the  moment  hov 
cheerfully  my  little  wife  had  quitted 
her  mother's  home  to  share  mine— 
the  shedding  of  tears,  that  eventful 
morning  when  we  started  from  Si^ 
moon  on  our  jouzney  homewards, 
having  been  mainly  on  Mrs  Barton  a 
part ;  and  I  confess  to  a  pang  of  re- 
morse and  regret,  mingled  with  rai- 
worthy  jealousy,  at  thinking  that  to 
be  my  companion  no  longer  satisfied 
my  wife's  aspirations.  Tet  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  %  " 

"  Do  you  think,"  I  said  at  last, 
"that  yourmammawouldallow  Sybil 
to  stay  another  year  with  us  before 
going  out  to  India  %  " 

"Oh!"  said  Eva,  clapping  her 
slender  hands  together,  and  almost 
springing  up  from  the  couch,  "ibat 
would  be  delightful !  Fancy  having 
Syb  with  us  for  a  whole  year  more! 
But,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "I«f, 
sure  mamma  would  never  agree  to  it. 

It  was  curious  to  notice  how  '^ 
both  tacitly  assumed  that  Mrs  Barton 
would  be  sole  referee  in  the  matter, 
and  that  "  Joe  "  would  count  for 
nothing. 

"  I  don't  see  why  your  m&vim 
should  not  consent  Sybil  is  ^^ 
young  to  go  out.  If  she  stayed  for 
another  year  she  would  still  arnve 
in  India  before  she  was  nineteen. 
Besides,  it  would  really  be  a  pi^  ^ 
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stop  her  music  and  singing  lessons  with  all  her  gentle  manner ;  bat  she 

just  as  she  is  making  such  progress,  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him  settled^ 

And  your  mamma  need  not  be  at  any  no  doubt ;  and  certainly  she  would 

expense  in  the  matter."  have  to  look  far  to  find  a  sweeter 

Eva  thought  that  if  I  put  it  in  girl  for  daughter-in-law,  or  a  prettier 

that  way  her  mamma  might  very  either.     I  only  know  one/' 

possibly  agree.     But  would  I  write  "  You  are  an  old  flatterer,  Charlie, 

instead  of  herl    I  should  do  it  so  But  although  I  know  you  are  so 

much  more  clearly.  much  deyerer  than  I  am,  I  am  not 

"  There  is  one   thing   I    ought  sure  you  are  not  wrong  about  this, 

to  say,  however.     Suppose  Sybil's  I   am  sure    Syb  hasn't  a    notion 

staying  ends  in  her  never  going  out  about  it.     I  don't  think  Captain 

at  all  ?  "  Strickland  dances  with  her  particu- 

''  What  do  you  mean  ? "  larly,  more  than  he  does  with  me, 

"  I  mean  that  supposing  Sybil  or  anybody  else." 

finds  a  home  of  her  own  in  £ng-  "  Strickland    doesn't  go    about 

land,  her  mamma  might  lose  her  spooning    like   a  boy  tiesh   fix)m 

altogether.     That  would  be  rather  school      Somebody   didn't    dance 

hard  on  your  mamma,  although  it  with  you  when  he  was  making  love, 

might  be  a  very  satisfactory  arrange-  I  suppose  he  is  as  old  as  I  am. 

ment  for  Sybil,  and  certainly  a  very  Certainly  he  must  be  thirty  at  least, 

pleasant  one  for  us."  for  he  has  been  over  ten  years  in 

"But  who  are  you  thinking  of  1"  the  service.     We  old  fellows  make 

"  Tom  Strickland,  of  course."  love  in  sober  fashion,  proper  to  our 

"  Captain  Strickland  ? "  cried  Eva,  age.     Dull  work  for  the  lady  in  that 

colouring  with  surprise.  case — isn't  it,  Eva  1 " 

"  Who  else  could  I  mean  ?   Why,  Thereon  ensued  a  little  flirtation 

you  must  have  seen  how  fascinated  which  need  not  be  set  down  here  ; 

he  is  with  your  sister.     I  thought  for  when  the  jars  of  household  life 

women  were  so  much  more  observant  did  not  obtrude,  wearing  away  the 

than  men  about  these  things ;  but  romance  of  young  marriage  with 

even  I  could  not  help  noticing  long  their  prosy  vexations,  we  could  still 

ago  that  he  was  paying  her  particular  play  at  being  lovers, 

attention."  The  'result    of  our  conversation 

"I  think  you  are  wrong  there,  was   that  I  went  away    to  writo 

Charlie,"  replied  Eva,  after  a  pause,  the  proposal  to  my  mother-in-law 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,"  I  answered,  for  Sybil's  detention.  It  was  the 
with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom.  "  A  first  letter  I  had  written  her  since 
man  about  town,  like  Strickland,  our  arrival  in  England,  for  the 
who  professes  to  be  used  up,  and  family  correspondence  had  been  de- 
bored  with  everything,  would  never  puted  to  Eva,  and  I  felt  that  the 
come  dangling  about  as  he  does  now,  proposal  I  had  to  make  was  an  un- 
like a  tame  dog,  riding  with  his  gracious  one,  since,  disguise  it  as  I 
sisters  day  after  day,  and  banging  might,  the  purport  of  it  was  in  fsM^t 
about  the  house  whenever  Sybil  is  that^  having  carried  off  one  daughter 
there,  if  he  were  not  under  certain  from  her  mother,  probably  never  to 
influences.  Mrs  Strickland  is  quite  see  her  again,  I  now  wanted  to  detain 
delighted  to  have  him  so  much  the  other,  to  relieve  the  loneliness 
at  home.  Whether  she  would  be  which  the  first  had  to  encounter  in 
delighted  at  such  a  match  for  her  her  married  life.  I  felt,  too,  that  I 
son  is  another  matter.  I  suspect  she  was  to  a  certain  extent  writing  under 
is  a  very  proud  woman  at  heart,  false  pretences,  since,  after  Eva's 
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opinion,  it  would  plainly  have  been 
premature  to  communicate  any  ex- 
pectations of  the  possible  future  in 
store  for  her  sister. 

There  would  be  just  time  for  a 
reply  to  this  letter  to  arrive  before 


the  date  fixed  for  Sybil's  departure 
for  India,  but  I  begged  that  Mis 
Barton  would  telegraph  ha  deci- 
sion,  which  wx>uld  give  us  nearly  a 
month's  time  for  preparation,  if  it 
should  be  un£Eivourable. 


CHAPTER  XL. — IN  WHICH  OUR  REFORMER  FINDS  ANOTHER  OPPORTDKITY. 


A  letter  received  from  Mrs  Barton 
with  the  Indian  mail  the  very  next 
day  augured  badly  for  the  success 
•of  our  proposal  It  was  addressed 
to  me,  and  was  the  first  I  had  ever 
received  from  her.  She  wrote  direct 
to  me,  she  said,  to  know  what  had 
become  of  us.  It  seemed  to  be 
months  since  she  had  heard  of  her 
•darling  child,  and.  she  feared  there 
must  be  something  the  matter,  for 
her  last  letter  spoke  of  her  feeling 
ill,  and  her  continued  silence  made 
the  writer  so  terribly  anxious  as  to  be 
•quite  unfit  for  any  exertion,  and  un- 
able to  take  any  interest  in  what 
was  going  on  around  her.  The  letter 
was,  in  fact,  one  string  of  lamenta- 
tions, extending  over  eight  pages  of 
very  fine  writing,  and  leaving  room 
for  news  only  merely  in  the  crossing. 
They  were  up  at  Sirmoori  for  the  sea- 
son, and  occupying  Bhododendron 
Lodge  as  usual.  Joe  (my  father-in- 
law)  had  quite  taken  to  the  hills, 
and  had  come  up  for  six  months  too, 
he  found  exercise  in  the  hills  so 
good  for  his  health,  and  the  light  of 
•a  covered  racket-court  so  beneficial 
for  his  eyes ;  but  it  was  a  terrible 
sacrifice,  for  he  was  on  half  allow- 
ance all  the  time,  and  she  really 
<iid  not  know  how  they  should 
manage  to  get  along  and  make  two 
■ends  meet.  She  hoped  dear  Sybil 
^ould  be  very  economical  in  her 
outfit,  and  get  nothing  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessary.  They  were 
going  to  give  a  bcdl  to  the  whole 
Station  the  night  after  next,  and  the 
house  was  at  sixes  and  sevens,  which 
must  be  her  excuse  for  this  short 


note.  Abbott  (husband  of  Mary 
her  eldest  daughter,  the  Chief  Court 
judge  at  Mahrattapoor)  had  been 
passed  over  for  the  chief  coxnmis- 
sionership,  a  shameful  job,  and  was 
thinking  of  throwing  up  the  serrice. 
Garrett's  (the  railway  engineer, 
husband  of  Emma  the  second 
daughter)  engagement  with  the 
Great  Hindoostan  Eailway  was  up, 
and  unless  he  could  get  into  the 
Government  public  works  he  would 
have  to  go  home.  "  Six  children," 
said  my  correspondent,  for  one  had 
been  bom  since  our  departure,  "  aad 
the  eldest  only  five,  and  not  a  pice 
saved."  Finch  (husband  to  Harriet 
the  third  daughter)  had  lost  live 
thousand  [rupees  understood]  in  tea, 
and  was  closer  than  ever.  "  Stops 
darling  Fanny's  chance  of  coming 
up  to  the  hills  this  season."  Captain 
Morris  (native  infantry,  husband  of 
Sophy  the  fourth  daughter)  had 
been  obliged  to  clear  off  his  dehts 
by  borrowing  five  thousand  [rupe^ 
again  imderstood]  fiom  the  ban*^ 
Garrett  going  security  together  with 
Joe,  as  all  the  other  brotheis-in-law 
had  declined  to  join.  Martin  (iD«g* 
istrate  of  Toghlukabad,  husband  to 
Fanny  the  fifth  daughter)  had  been 
removed  from  his  district  for  striking 
a  messenger  in  open  court,  and  vm^ 
an  opium  agent  instead.  "Gives 
him  five  hundred  a-month  more 
pay,  but  no  prospects ;  he  i«  v*^^ 
downhearted  about  it,  poor  fello^' 
but  then  Martin  is  such  an  ambitions 
man."  Mrs  Barton,  by  the  way. 
always  called  her  sOns-in-la^  by 
their  surnames,  and  I  havenodou^^ 
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spoke  of  me  as  West,  as  if  I  were  a 
mere  point  in  the  family  compass. 
This  completed  the  batch  of  news, 
except  that  an  incoherent  announce- 
ment was  added  to  the  effect  that 
!Emma  was  expecting  next  month, 
and  Sophy  in  ITovember — the  sen- 
tence being  left  unfinished. 

Eva  was  of  course  very  contrite 
over  her  mamma's  letter,  and  its 
implied  reproaches  for  neglecting 
to  write,  but  pleaded  good  inten- 
tions ;  she  had  put  off  the  task 
from  day  to  day,  till  she  had  no 
idea  how  much  time  had  passed 
away.  And  she  looked  so  penitent 
and  withal  so  frail  as  she  lay  on  the 
sofa,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
scold. 

Three  days  after  our  arrival  at 
Squire  Drew's,  who  should  ride  up 
to  the  door  but  Tom  Strickland 
with  Sybil.     This  appeared  a  sure 

though  they  were  merely  the  ad- 
vanced-guard of  an  equestrian  party, 
comprising  besides  themselves  Mr 
and  Miss  Mernffeld  and  Miss  Strick- 
land, all  of  whom  entered  the 
drawing-room  before  Eva  could 
effect  her  escape  from  it.  The 
Minister  and  his  family  had  return- 
ed to  Stampton  Court  on  their  way 
northward,  and  he  had  thus  kindly 
employed  his  only  leisure  day  to  ride 
over  and  inquire  after  Eva's  health, 
and  have  a  look  at  the  country. 
The  Squire  unfortunately  was  out, 
going  about  his  fields,  and  thus  lost 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  his 
distinguished  guest  j  but  Mary  did 
the  honours  of  the  house  with  her 
usual  self-possession;  and  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  the  unaffected 
and  modest  manner  with  which  the 
young  country  girl  exchanged  greet- 
ings with  her  fashionable  visitors; 
for  although  the  Squire  and  Mr 
Strickland  were  good  neighbours, 
Mary  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
.with  the  Strickland  family,  and  of 
course  Cabinet  Ministers  and  their 


belongings  were  quite  beyond  her 
experience. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Strickland,  "  we 
came  away  £rom  the  moor  sooner 
than  was  intended.  The  fact  is 
(lowering  her  voice),  mamma  thought 
Mr  Merrifield  was  beginning  to  look 
bored,  and  between  ourselves  I  think 
we  were  all  losing  our  first  zeal  about 
the  manoeuvres :  you  see  we  had 
not  your  good  example  any  longer. 
Your  interest  about  them  kept  us  all 
on  good  behaviour;  but  Tom,  of 
course,  did  nothing  but  find  fault 
with  everything,  and  criticism  like 
his  has  a  wonderfully  cooling  effect.'* 

"  Yes,"  observed  Miss  Merrifield, 
'^  Captain  Strickland's  highest  praise 
was  to  say  that  the  generals  were  all 
a  parcel  of  duffers.  That  was  the 
elegant  phrase  he  employed." 

"  !N"o,  no,  you  do  me  a  great  in- 
justice," exclaimed  Strickland;  "I 
only  ventured  on  a  discriminating 
but  benevolent  criticism.  I  thought 
the  mancBuviing  admirable.  The 
pickets,  speaking  generally,  faced 
towards  the  enemy  quite  as  often  as 
towards  their  own  side,  and  I  don't 
think  the  brigadiers  on  most  days 
lost  sight  of  more  than  half  their 
brigades.  And  what  could  have 
been  better  than  the  skirmishing  of 
the  militia  1  There  is  an  intelligent 
appreciation  by  both  officers  and 
men  of  our  constitutional  force  of 
the  spirit  of  modem  tactics  which 
is  truly  gratifying  to  witness. 
Then  the  Control  Department  got 
the  men's  dinnera  up  very  nearly 
every  day  without  any  break-down ; 
and  if  you  consider  that  they  had 
nearly  twenty  thousand  men  to  feed, 
and  were  often  ten  miles  from  their 
base  of  operations,  its  capacity  to 
stand  the  strain  of  a  real  campaign 
is  sufficiently  proved.  All  this, 
I  would  have  you  to  know.  Miss 
Merrifield,  is  no  mean  praise,  albeit 
offered  by  a  humble  captain  of  foot." 

Here  Eva  observed  that  she  knew 
Captain  Strickland  did  not  mean 
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what  lie  said ;  but  mj  attention  was 
diverted  by  a  question  from  Mr 
Merrifield,  who  up  to  this  point  bad 
been  talking  to  Mary  Drew,  and  now 
turning  to  me  observed  that  he 
understood  the  Thorpe  woods  were 
well  worth  seeing ;  would  I  show  him 
the  way  to  the  nearest  view  %  And 
accordingly  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  standing  together  on  the  little 
promontory  by  the  summer-house, 
overlooking  the  river  and  command- 
ing the  range  of  woods  up  and  down, 
the  scene  of  our  little  picnic  of  the 
previous  summer,  the  spot  where  the 
Squire  and  the  Doctor  discussed  over 


their  cigars  the  coming  disraption  of 
all  existing  institutions,  while  I  sat, 
half  listening,  half  busied  with  the 
building  of  my  castles  in  the  air, 
which  then  seemed  so  airy,  albeit  of 
such  humble  dimensions.  Barely  a 
year  had  passed,  and  now  I  steel 
there  again,  already  in  Parliament 
and  part  way  up  the  official  ladder, 
and,  still  more  strange,  having 
for  my  companion  him  Tvhom  the 
owner  of  the  place  denonnced  as 
the  arch  uprooter  of  all  the  foun- 
dations of  the  countiy,  the  very  in- 
carnation of  the  levelling  policy  of 
the  age. 


CfHAPTER  XLI. — IN  WHICH  ANOTHER  POINT  IS  SCOBBD. 


The  interruption  caused  by  Eva's 
accident,  breaking  off  our  conversa- 
tion on  the  moor  just  when  I  was 
secure  of  the  Minister's  attention  for 
a  good  hour  longer,  was  unquestion- 
ably provoking;  for  what  chance  has 
anybody,  much  less  a  subordinate 
official,  of  getting  an  hour^s  tete-drtefe 
with  the  I^mier  during  the  season, 
or  out  of  the  season  eiUier,  in  ordi- 
nary course?  But  we  accept  the 
inevitable  with  resignation.  Here, 
however,  was  another  unlooked-for 
opportunity,  and  that  Mr  Merrifield 
felt  interested  in  the  subject  was 
evident  firom  his  almost  immediately 
bringing  the  conversation  round  to 
it.  I  had  sufficiently  explained,  he 
said,  what  was  the  first  principle  of 
army  reform  contended  for.  If  he 
imderstood  me  aright,  I  advocated 
a  complete  amal^mation  of  the 
militia  and  the  line?  That,  I  ex- 
plained, was  my  proposal  All 
recruits  should  be  trained  not  only 
at  one  centre  for  each  regiment, 
but  as  one  homogeneous  body. 
After  a  certain  period  of  training, 
six  months  or  so,  the  young  sol- 
dier would  elect  for  general  or  re- 
serve service.  In  the  former  case 
he  would  join  the  active  battalions 


for  twelve  years,  six  of  these  being 
passed  in  the  reserve ;  in  the  latt^'r 
case  he  would  be  attached  to  the 
militia  or  reserve  battalions  of  the 
regiment,  and  would  be  called  out 
in  peace  time  for  only  a  few  ireeks 
in  the  year. 

"  But  these  reserve  or  militia 
men,"  I  continued,  "  would  not  only 
be  liable  to  embodiment  at  any  mo- 
ment (as  they  are  at  present),  but 
also  to  serve  abroad  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  war.  In  consideration 
of  this  condition  they  should  be 
paid  somewhat  more  than  at  pre- 
sent. In  fact  the  pay  should  be 
raised  up  to  the  point  that  is  found 
sufficient  to  secure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men." 

^'  And  if  this  should  be  found  to 
involve  an  inordinate  expense)'* 

*'  Why,  then,  I  suppose  it  would 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  ballot. 
And  if  the  measure  were  introduced 
by  a  strong  Minister  in  a  really 
strong  way — ^in  the  same  way,  for 
example,  as  you  carried  your  great 
Entail  Bill — ^why,  I  believe  the 
measure  would  be  popular  rather 
than  otherwise,  especially  if  the 
law  were  made  indiscriminate  and 
permitted  no  exemptions.    I  would 
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allow  only  one  mode  of  exemption, 
and  that  is  by  service  as  a  volun- 
teer. This,  by  the  way,  would  form 
perhaps  the  strongest  reason  for 
enforcing  compulsory  service  by  a 
ballot,  because  you  can  always  pro- 
cure troops  to  any  extent  required 
by  voluntary  enlistment  by  raising 
the  pay  sufficiently ;  but  the  ballot 
would  give  what  is  wanted  so  much 
at  present,  a  means  of  control  over 
the  volunteer^  and  of  enforcing  drill 
and  discipline.  At  present,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  volunteers  give 
everything  and  receive  nothing,  and 
therefore  the  complaint  so  often 
made  about  their  slackness  is  sure- 
ly unreasonable  and  unjust.  The 
force  exists  merely  by  its  own 
choice,  and  a  very  little — an  un- 
popular War  Minister,  or  an  incon- 
siderate order — ^might  suffice  to  dis- 
perse it.  But  if  service  as  a  vol- 
unteer exempted  a  man  from  the 
militia  ballot,  we  ought  to  obtain 
a  magnificent  force  of  really  effici- 
ent volunteers,  whose  organisation 
would  be  really  under  Government 
control,  and  tiien  the  very  word 
invasion  might  drop  out  of  the 
English  language." 

At  this  reference  to  invasion  Mr 
Merrifield  made  a  gesture  of  im- 
patience, so  I  hurried  on.  ''  It  has 
often  struck  me  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  volunteers  are  both 
at  present  in  a  false  position  in  one 
most  important  respect.  If  the  vol- 
unteers are  to  be  called  out,  they  are 
to  be  placed  under  martial  law,  and 
that  of  course  would  be  necessary* 
But  the  law  would  only  apply,  I 
apprehend,  to  those  who  went  out 
when  summoned.  Those  who  for 
any  reason  did  not  go  out  would 
remain  in  the  category  of  private 
citizens,  so  that  whether  a  man 
were  obliged  to  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  his  country  would  depend 
— ^not  on  whether  he  were  a  volun- 
teer, but  whether  he  happened  to 
answer  the  summons  to  arms.'' 


''But  in  such  a  crisis  as  you 
refer  to,  although  I  have  hardly 
patience  to  discuss  it  seriously,  a 
law  would  of  course  be  passed  en- 
forcing the  attendance  of  volunteers 
with  their  regiments  for  so  long  as 
the  emeigency  continued." 

''But  that  law  would  be  made 
applicable  only  to  those  who  had 
undertaken  the  duty  of  volunteers 
in  the  first  instance,  so  that  even 
then  the  result  remains  that  the 
defence  of  the  country  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions, 
a  principle  we  do  not  recognise 
as  valid  for  any  other  national 
obligation.  We  do  not  remit  the 
supply  of  taxes  to  those  who  are 
disinterested  enough  to  contribute 
of  their  own  accoi^  and  surely  the 
highest  of  all  duties  in  a  free  state 
should  not  be  left  to  voluntary 
efiforts.  Kow,  such  a  system  as 
I  have  indicated  would  in  effect 
make  every  able-bodied  man  con- 
tribute his  share  of  defence,  and 
that  in  the  way  least  irksome  to 
himself.  Those  who  could  afford 
it  would  be  trained  as  volunteers ; 
those  who  could  not  afford  it  would 
be  trained  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation. 

''But  this  is  a  digression.  At 
any  rate,  whether  the  voluntary 
system  be  continued  or  not,  the 
principle  I  am  contending  for  is  not 
invalidated;  on  the  contrary,  just 
in  proportion  as  the  volunteers  stop 
short  of  efficiency  does  the  need  be- 
come greater  for  turning  the  militia 
to  the  best  account.  And  for  this 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
mode  of  officering  them  should 
undergo  a  complete  change.  In- 
stead of  militia  officers  as  much 
inferior  to  the  line  in  professional 
acquirements  as  the  men  of  the  one 
force  are  to  those  of  the  other,  you 
want  the  very  best  experience  you 
can  command  for  that  service.  The 
popular  notions,  therefore,  about 
offiksering  the  miUtia  by  a  special 
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class  of  connty  amateurs^  should  l)e 
abandoned  once  and  for  all.  It 
should  he  officered  wholly  by  offi- 
cers who  have  been  trained  in  the 
regular  army." 

"  Is  not  this  just  what  Thorow- 
come  was  aiming  at  ? " 

"  Mr  Thorowcome  proposed  that 
line  officers  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  going  on  half- 
I>ay  for  the  purpose,  and  so  giving 
promotion  in  their  proper  regiments. 
And  so  far  as  the  proposal  went  it 
was  a  good  one.  They  would  have 
served  to  leaven  the  mass.  But  it 
was  not  at  all  clear  how  a  place 
could  have  been  found  for  them 
without  stopping  the  promotion  of 
the  junior  militia  officers.  Ko  doubt 
if  Mr  Thorowcome  had  remained 
longer  in  office,  he  might  have  de- 
veloped the  plan  further ;  but  as  the 
thing  was  stated  nakedly,  I  doubt 
if  it  could  have  worked.  Anyhow 
it  was  at  best  a  half-measure,  and 
this  is  a  case  where  no  half-measures 
will  answer.  After  all,  there  is  no 
reason  why  militia  officers  should 
not  be  just  as  much  connected  by 
local  association  with  their  regi- 
ments under  this  scheme  as  they 
are  at  present.  At  present,  in- 
deed, this  local  character,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  sach  a  valuable 
feature  of  *'  our  constitutional  force," 
is  purelynominal.  You  have  Scotch- 
men belonging  to  Irish  regiments, 
and  Englishmen  of  the  north  be- 
longing to  regiments  in  the  south, 
all  of  them  living  away  from  the 
district  to  which  the  men  belong, 
and  merely  going  over  there  when 
the  regiment  is  called  out  for  drill. 
But  if  the  line  be  thoroughly  local- 
ised, as  well  as  the  militia ;  if  the 
young  officers  on  first  appointment 
be  gazetted  to  regiments  stationed 
in  the  counties  to  which  they  them- 
selves belong :  let  residence  on  the 
spot  be  enforced  from  these  officers, 
when  they  are  transferred  after  ser- 
vice in  the  line  to  the  reserve  or 


militia  battalions ;  and  then  the 
local  character  of  the  militia  will  be 
much  more  distinctly  stamped  on 
it  than  it  is  now.  The  Tnilitia. 
battalions  would  indeed  eventually 
be  no  longer  commanded  by  lord- 
lieutenants  of  counties  as  at  present ; 
but,  after  all,  are  not  these  func- 
tionaries in  a  somewhat  false  posi- 
tion, if  their  regiments  should  come 
to  be  embodied  and  themselves 
placed  under  plain  lieutenant-colo- 
nels of  the  line  %  " 

Mr  Meriifield  here  turned  the  con- 
versation to  the  other  points  of  reform 
I  had  referred  to  as  having  in  view, 
and  asked  me  to  explain  them. 

The  next  point  advocated,  I  went 
on  to  explain,  was  comparatively  a 
minor  one,  and  yet  important  enough 
in  its  way ;  and  while  my  first  pro- 
posal had  no  doubt  already  appeared 
before  the  public  in  one  form  or 
another,  this  one  seemed  not  to  have 
presented  itself  to  any  one  before. 
''  Itis  this.  Disguise  it  how  you  may, 
the  course  of  all  recent  legislation  for 
the  army  has  been  to  do  away  with 
the  advantages  and  the  stimulus  fur- 
nished by  money,  to  keep  out  block- 
heads, and  to  make  the  army  more 
of  a  regular  profession.     The  result 
of  this  is  that  men  (I  mean  of  course 
officers)    stick    to    the    profession 
longer.     The  sumptuary  regulations 
lately  proposed  have  the  same  effects 
In  proportion  as  extravagance   of 
living  is  repressed  will  the  casualties 
from  young  fellows  running  into 
debt  be  diminished.     This,  by  the 
way,  \a  one  sure  result  of  abolLshing 
purchase.     When  there  are  no  more 
commissions  to  be  sold,  the  same 
temptations  will  no  longer  be  held 
out  to  run  into  debt.     The  greater 
sobriety  of  living  has  also  the  effect 
of  retarding  promotion.      When  I 
first  went  to  India  the  great  change 
in  this  respect  was  just  about  being 
manifested.    Intemperance  had  gone 
out  of  &shion.     But  before  my  time 
the  mortality  among  the  regiments 
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in  India  from  this  cause  and  from 
carelessness  of  living  generally  used 
to  be  something  fidghtful.  It  had 
the  effect,  however,  of  keeping  up  a 
•constant  stream  of  promotion.  Well, 
the  effect  of  all  these  changes  com- 
bined— ^the  abolition  of  purchase, 
the  more  professional  character  of 
the  officers,  and  the  reduced  mor- 
tality among  them — ^is  that  promo- 
tion will  tend  to  become  much 
slower.  We  shall  probably  have  a 
state  of  things  throughout  the  army 
generaUy  (except,  perhaps,  among 
a  few  of  the  fashionable  regiments 
officered  by  men  of  wealth),  such  as 
there  used  to  be  in  the  artiUery  and 
Engineersbefore  the  effect  of  seniority 
was  disguised  by  constant  augmen- 
tations, and  as  there  was  in  the 
Prussian  army  before  it  underwent 
the  immense  augmentation  which 
transformed  it  into  the  great  army  of 
Europe.  And  then  what  will  have 
to  be  done  1  The  cry  will  be  raised 
for  relieving  the  stagnation  by  liberal 
pensions,  or  bonuses  to  induce  some 
of  the  younger  officers  to  get  out  of 
the  way,  such  as  were  given  lately 
to  my  regiment,  when  a  number  of 
men  who  had  been  invited  to  com- 
pete for  appointments  and  educat- 
ed mainly  at  the  public  cost,  were 
bribed  to  leave  it  a  few  years  after- 
wards when  in  the  prime  of  effi- 
ciency. But  think  what  the  cost  of 
repeating  this  would  be,  if  applied 
to  the  whole  army !  And  after  all, 
pensions  will  not  do  what  is  wanted. 
They  fSailed  signally  in  the  Indian 
army,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
pensions,  and  the  bad  climate,  and 
the  exile,  the  officers  used  to  be 
much  too  old  for  their  work,  and  it 
was  common  to  meet  with  subalterns 
of  forty  and  captains  of  fifty." 

"  What,  then,  is  your  remedy  for 
this  impending  evill" 

"I  think  we  should  apply  iJie 
principle  of  honour.  Let  me  ex- 
plain what  I  mean.  There  are  two 
ways  of  remunerating  public  ser- 
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vants ;  one  is  by  money  alone,  the 
other  is  by  money  combined  with 
distinction.  Now  the  limit  of  pay 
is  practically  soon  reached;  but 
honorary  distinction  is  an  inexhaus- 
tible mine  if  only  worked  properly. 
If  it  is  a  mark  of  distinction  to  be 
a  captain  or  a  major,  then  you  wiU 
find  plenty  of  men  willing  to  serve 
in  those  grades  for  very  small  pay; 
if  you  depreciate  the  rank,  you  will 
have  to  offer  some  other  considera- 
tion. Now,  instead  of  acting  on 
this  principle,  the  tendency  of  all 
recent  administration  has  been  to 
go  on  cheapening  military  rank  till 
it  is  not  worth  having,  and  we  shall 
very  soon  have  military  officers  leav- 
ing their  titles  out  of  their  cards  as  a 
protest  against  the  abuse.  Look  at 
the  reckless  way  in  which  what  is 
called  relative  rank  is  given.  Doc- 
tors, veterinary  surgeons,  paymasters, 
purveyors  of  food,  custodians  of 
stores,  everybody  takes  rank  now- 
adays over  the  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants ;  in  fact,  the  combatant  officers 
are  the  only  men  who  have  no  rank 
worth  speaking  of.  Then,  again, 
see  how  the  country  swarms  with 
militia  and  volunteer  officers,  obese, 
middle-aged  gentlemen,  going  about 
as  majors  and  colonels,  whose  mili- 
tary qualifications  often  begin  and 
end  with  their  titles." 

"  But  if  men  are  doing  the  duty 
of  officers  with  the  militia  and  vol- 
unteers, how  are  you  to  help  desig- 
nating them  by  their  distinguishing 
titles?" 

"It  depends  upon  what  is  the 
idea  that  you  wish  to  convey  by  a 
title.  K  the  title  of  captain  is  to 
be  given  to  anybody  who  turns  out 
two  or  three  times  a-year  for  a  little 
exercise  with  the  indefinite  muster 
that  does  duty  for  a  volunteer  com- 
pany ;  or  to  another  who  vegetates 
somewhere  in  the  country,  and 
abandons  domestic  retirement  every 
two  or  three  years  for  a  bout  of  drill 
with  a  militia  regiment  collected  in 
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another  part  of  the  kingdom, — if 
functions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  de- 
noted by  the  style  of  captain  or 
colonel,  then  no  doubt  the  present 
system  is  a  right  one.  Bat  if  mili- 
tary rank  is  to  signify,  as  it  used  to 
do,  something  coupled  with  obliga- 
tion to  be  sent  on  instant  service  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  give 
up  one's  life  whenever  required  to 
do  so,  then  it  seems  to  me  these 
titles  have  been  wantonly  misap- 
plied. The  honorary  promotion 
given  on  promotion  is  another  tin- 
wise  measure  in  my  opinion.  Every 
officer  who,  on  retirement,  is  entitled 
by  length  of  service  to  a  pension, 
is  also  advanced  to  a  step  of  hon- 
orary rank.  This  accounts  for  the 
country  being  so  brimful  of  generals. 
A  general  nowadays  does  not  mean 
a  man  who  has  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  a  general,  or  who  may  have  to 
fulfil  them  hereafter,  it  means  some- 
body who  has  once  been  a  colonel. 
The  result  of  this  reckless  misappli- 
cation of  military  rank  is  that  the 
titles  held  by  the  combatant  grades 
have  become  thoroughly  depreciated, 
and  a  cheap  but  efficient  mode  of 
remunerating  the  officers  and  the 
army  has  been  entirely  sacrificed." 

*^  But  are  not  these  honorary 
titles  given  as  an  inducement  to 
men  to  retire,  and  do  they  not  thus 
tend  to  accelerate  promotion  and 
prevent  that  stagnation  which  you 
admit  to  be  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties to  be  contended  against  1" 

"  Honorary  rank  may,  no  doubt, 
act  as  an  inducement,  but  I  think 
it  does  more  harm  in  one  way  than 
good  in  the  other.  Besides,  when 
men  are  entitled  to  retiring  pensions, 
you  may  enforce  retirements  by  suit- 
able rules  to  any  extent  you  think 
proper,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  hold  out  special  inducements 
for  the  purpose.  For  my  own  part> 
I  think  the  whole  system  of  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  general  officer, 
even  on  the  active  list,  calls  for  re- 


form. The  list  is  much  too  large, 
and  the  promotion  to,  it  altogether 
too  indiscriminate.  Of  all  grades, 
this  is  the  one  to  which  a  claim  to  pro- 
motion by  mere  seniority  should  least 
be  recognised.  But  this  is  a  minor 
blemish  compared  with  what  goes 
on  in  the  Indian  army,  where  a  state 
of  things  has  lately  arisen  which, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  is  sim- 
ply nothing  short  of  scandalousw" 

As  I  made  this  reference  to  the 
Indian  army,  I  trembled  for  the 
continuance  of  the  conveisation, 
knowing  by  experience  that  the 
subject  is  one  which  people  gene- 
rally, and  members  of  the  Grovern- 
ment  in  particular,  can  never  be  got 
to  attend  to.  If  talking  with  Lord 
Stowe,  I  used  to  observe  that  at 
the  very  mention  of  India  his  eyes 
assumed  a  dreamy  aspect,  as  if  he 
were  looking  at  a  wtdl  a  hundred 
miles  behind  me,  or  were  thinking 
of  his  dear  Sophia  and  the  rest  of 
his  girls.  When  I  opened  the  sub- 
ject to  Bracton  one  day,  he  cut  me 
short  by  saying,  "  My  dear  fellow, 
the  Sandwich  Islands  ain't  under 
this  department."  I  thought  indeed 
I  had  found  a  congenial  spirit  in 
Mr  Sinnick,  for  when  one  night, 
while  sitting  next  him  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench,  I  made  some  allusion 
to  the  needless  burden  on  the  fin- 
ances of  certain  army  anangements, 
he  pricked  up  his  ears ;  but  on  my 
going  on  to  explain  what  I  meant, 
he  said,  '^Oh,  if  it's  only  the  Indian 
army  they  are  wasting  money  upon, 
it  doesn't  matter;  we  don't  pay 
for  it;"  and  thereon,  folding  his 
arms,  resumed  his  peaceful  slumber. 
But  Mr  Merrifield  had  the  power  of 
true  genius  in  his  capacity  for  going 
into  details  as  well  as  in  master- 
ing principles — a  very  rare  power 
among  statesmen,  as  among  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  in  the  present 
case,  to  my  great  delight,  he  express- 
ed an  int^:^  to  hear  what  I  had  to 
say  about  the  Indian  army,  adding 
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that  he  had  often  felt  a  curiosity  to  surveyors,  road-makeis,  book-keep- 
learn  something  of  its  organisation,  eis,  and  in  all  the  other  multifarious 
Thereon  I  explained  the  system  duties  which  make  up  Indian  ad- 
of  the  new  Indian  Staff  Corps,  with  ministration.  "  In  this  country,"  I 
the  preposterous  conditions  involv-  said,  "  a  migor  or  colonel,  if  not  he- 
ed. How,  under  the  old  system,  the  longing  to  the  regular  army,  still,  if 
ohjectionahle  state  of  things,  under  he  belongs  to  the  militia  or  yolun- 
which  half  the  regimental  officers  of  teers,  has  military  obligations  of  some 
the  Indian  army  weie  detached  from  sort,  however  slight ;  but  an  Indian 
their  regiments  in  various  civil  ca-  staff-corps  officer  is  very  possibly  of 
pacities  for  indefinite  periods,  often  a  sort  that  under  no  conceivable  cir- 
extending  over  a  lifetime,  was  dis-  cumstances  can  ever  be  employed  as 
guised  under  the  nominal  condition  a  soldier.  He  is  simply  a  person 
that  such  officers  were  available  who,  in  virtue  of  having  entered 
to  join  their  regiments  if  required  the  army  as  a  youngster,  and  obtained 
to  do  so,  although  as  a  matter  of  some  appointment  in  India,  hence- 
fact  they  never  were  required,  or  if  forward  gives  up  all  military  duty 
they  had  been,  their  occupations  whatsoever,  but  is  nevertheless  en- 
for  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  years  titled  to  promotion  at  stated  inter- 
as  magistrates,  or  bridge-builders,  vals  to  the  rank  (rank  only,  his  pay 
or  superintendents  of  government  does  not  depend  on  his  rank,  but  on 
farms,  or  clothing  agents,  would  have  the  nature  of  his  civil  duty;  he 
quite  unfitted  them  to  resume  regi-  may  be  maln'Tig  laws,  or  he  may  be 
mental  duty.  That  thus  the  Indian  msJking  bricks,  and  is  paid  accord- 
army,  although  a  homogeneous  body  ingly)  of  captain,  mig'or,  and  so 
of  regimentflJ  officers,  was  divided  on,  throughout  the  different  grades, 
in  effect  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  till  eventually  he  becomes  a  gen- 
real  soldiers  and  the  nominal  ones,  eral  officer.  Thus  by-and-by  Chel- 
all,  however,  getting  their  promo-  tenham  and  Bayswater  will  swarm 
tion  by  seniority  in  the  same  way.  with  these  generals,  who  have  never 
How  this  state  of  things,  which  so  much  as  commanded  a  company 
more  than  anything  else  had  tended  — ^men  who  have  not  been  on  parade 
to  demoralise  the  army,  had  now  for  thirty  years,  and  who  some  of 
been  replaced  by  a  still  more  extra-  them  could  not  ride  a  mile  to  save 
vagant  misuse  of  military  rank  and  their  lives.  Kever  was  there  such 
promotion.  For,  whereas  every  of-  a  prostitution  of  military  rank  be- 
ficer  used  before  to  belong  nomin-  fore. 

ally  to  some  specific  regiment,  in  "  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  Lord 
virtue  of  which  he  obtained  his  pro-  Carteret  had  any  distinct  notion  of 
motion  firom  time  to  time,  even  this  what  he  was  doing  when  he  estab- 
semblance  of  military  obligation  had  lished  these  Indian  staff  corps.  His 
now  been  given  up,  and  a  gigantic  object  was  apparently  to  create  a 
sham,  called  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  cheap  form  of  civil  service,  by  pay- 
had  been  created,  which  had  no-  ing  men  partly  in  rank  instead  of 
thing  to  do  with  the  staff,  or  any  wholly  in  money ;  but  that  the 
corps  or  military  body  whatever,  thing  should  have  been  tolerated  so 
but  was  simply  a  clumsy  vehicle  for  long  is  incomprehensible.  The  only 
giving  military  rank  to  a  great  reason  can  be  Hiat  people  in  this 
body  of  civil  employSa,  whose  con-  country  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
nection  with  the  army  began  and  understanding  Indian  affairs  of  any 
ended  with  this  rank,  and  who  were  kind, 
employed    as    magistrates,  judges,  "  The  result,"  I  went  on  to  say, 
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'<  is  tliat  the  Indian  army,  as  re-  the  effect  of  this  new  artilleiy  organ- 

gaids  a  large  number  of  its  officers,  isation." 

is  a  thoroughly  uumilitary  body.  It  ''  In  fact  a  process  of  levelling 

is,  in  &ct,  living  on  the  reputation  up  \ " 

of  a  small  part  of  it,  and  of  a  few  *'  Precisely  so«  In  this  love  of 
distinguish^  members,  while  India  titles  inherent  in  mankind  you  have, 
itself  is  a  British  Algeria,  in  which  I  think,  a  mine  that  may  be  worked 
thenatural  advantages  for  developing  to  any  extent  Hitherto  this  coin* 
military  qualities  have  made  us  in-  age  of  honour  has  been  undergoing 
different  to  the  need  for  cultivating  continual  degradation,  one  branch 
artificial  ones.  A  considerable  part  of  of  the  service  after  another  getting 
that  army  is  nothing  better  than  a  very  some  sop  thrown  to  it  in  the  way  of 
badly  armed  militia,  and  the  whole  increased  promotion,  or  relative  rank, 
wants  refonn.  But  however  that  or  honorary  rank,  and  so  on,  till 
maybe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  miUtaiy  grades  have  come  to  be 
the  non-military  character  of  the  something  quite  different  to  what 
colonel  accountants  and  judges,  they  used  to  be  thirty  or  forty  years 
Living,  as  many  of  them  do,  in  out-  ago.  Our  policy  should  now  be,  I 
of-the-way  places,  where  they  never  conceive,  to  work  back  again.  Re- 
see  a  soldier  from  one  year's  end  to  store  the  purity  of  the  coinage ;  make 
the  other,  they  have  not  even  the  military  rank  something  worth  hav- 
military  experience  to  be  got  by  a  ing,  and  you  may  save  a  great  deal 
volunteer  review  at  Brighton.  This  of  what  will  otherwise  have  to  be 
might  be  merely  a  negative  evU,  ex-  laid  out  in  pay  and  pensions.'' 
cept  that  the  system  out  of  which  it  "  There  seems  a  good  deal  of  force 
arises  cheapens  military  rank  in  the  in  what  you  say,"  observed  Mr  Mer^ 
British  army  as  well.  What  we  rifield,  ''but  there  appears  another 
have  to  do,  I  conceive,  is  to  make  side  also  to  the  question.  If  your 
the  honourable  military  title  more  in  plan  would  have  the  effect  you  ap- 
estimation  than  ever.  "No  man  should  pear  to  expect  from  it,  of  making 
be  called  a  general  who  has  not  military  rank  a  thing  more  in  esti- 
actually  exercised  a  general's  com-  mation  than  before,  may  it  not  also 
mand,  and  all  nominal  titles  and  operate  to  render  men  less  unwilling 
honorary  ranks  should  be  abol-  than  they  are  at  present  to  leave  the 
ished."  army,  and  so  create  the  very  evil  to 

**  You  have  certainly  made  out  a  be  guarded  against  of  blocking  up 

strong  case  for  doing  so,"  observed  promotion,  which  is  one  of  the  ob- 

the  ^^Lnister,  when  I  came  to  the  end  jections brought  against  the  abolition 

of  my  harangue,  over  which  I  am  of  purchase  1 " 

afraid  I  became  quite  excited.  ''  That    might    certainly    be    a 

''  I  am  glad  you  think  so.     For  tendency  of  such  a  policy,  but  I 

similar  reasons  I   think  the  con-  think  it  could    be  prevented    by 

venion  of  the  first  captains  of  my  suitable  arrangements.     After   all, 

regiment  into  majora  was  a  mistake,  however,  this  matter  of  promotion  is 

Our  officera  were  naturally  tired  of  merely  a  minor  point  as  compared 

being  only  captains,  and  no  wonder,  with  the  scheme  I  mentioned  the 

for  a  captain  nowadays  is  a  mere  other  day,  for  obtaining  the  army 

nobody,*  especially  in  India,  where  which  has   to  be  offic^ied.      And 

nearly  half  the  regiment  is  serving ;  another  measure   of   army  reform 

but  the  proper  remedy  for  that  was  still  more  needed  involves  also  a 

to  make  the  captain  a  big  man,  not  much  more  radical  change.     This  I 

to  depress  him  still  more,  as  has  been  have  not  yet  mentioned." 
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''True,  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
-what  that  is,  for  you  have  done  no 
more  than  mysteriously  allude  to  it 
so  far.  But  bless  me,"  added  Mr 
Merrifield,  looking  at  his  watch, 
^'I  had  no  idea  how  late  it  was. 
We  shall  never  he  hack  at  Stamp- 
ton  Court  in  time  for  dinner,  unless 
we  hurry  hack." 

It  was  indeed  getting  late,  our 
conversation  having  been  a  very 
protracted  one.  For,  as  I  have 
before  explained,  the  reports  given 
here  are  no  more  than  brief  abstracts 
of  what  really  passed.  In  fact,  I 
have  no  more  done  justice  to  my  com- 
panion's share  in  the  conversation, 
edifying  and  delightful  though  it 
was  to  listen  to,  than  did  the  Eo- 
man  historians  detail  fully  what 
took  place  at  Carthage.  The  re- 
sult, however,  of  all  the  digressions 
and  disquisitions  into  which  we 
branched  off,  and  which  I  have  per- 
force omitted  to  repeat,  was,  that 
notwithstanding  the  two  opportu- 
nities afforded  for  speaking  freely, 
opportunities  such  as  might  never 
occur  again,  Mr  Merrifield  rode  back 
with  his  party  to  Stampton  before 
I  had  entered  into  the  branch  of 
my  subject  which  I  thought  would 
have  had  for  him  the  greatest 
interest. 

"Well,"  said  Mary  Drew,  after  her 
distinguished  visitors  had  ridden 
away,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  have  spoken 
to  a  real  live  IMme  Minister.  Of 
course  I  knew  that  he  must  be  a 
human  being,  but  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  think  that  it  is  not 
some  delusion.  I  always  fancied  a 
great  orator  like  Mr  Merrifield  must 
be  something  like  the  statue  of 
Lord  Chatham,  which  I  saw  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  when  papa 
took  me  to  London.  I  don't  mean, 
of  course,  with  any  robes  on,  for  I 
know  yon  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Commons  don't  wear  them,  but 
standing  majestically  with  one  arm 
perpetually  stretched  out,  defying 


Mr  Braham  and  everybody  else.  It 
was  difficult  to  fancy  it  could  be  the 
same  person  who  makes  those  great 
speeches  and  governs  the  whole 
country,  that  was  sitting  here  like 
an  ordinary  mortal  takingfive  o'clock 
tea,  and  tdiking  so  unaffectedly  to  us 
as  if  we  were  just  as  good  as  himsel£" 

"  Mr  Merrifield  is  such  a  dear  old 
man,"  said  a  languid  voice  from  the 
sofa  cushions. 

"  Old ! "  cried  Mary ;  "  the  idea 
of  connecting  age  with  such  a  per- 
son !  It  seemed  to  me  when  he 
was  talking  as  if  I  were  listening  to 
some  one  who  might  be  of  any  age." 

"Well,  my  dear,  but  he  is  old. 
Look  how  bsdd  he  is,  ever  so  much 
balder  than  Lord  Stowe,  and  Lord 
Stowe  says  himself  that  he  is  quite 
an  old  man,  and  I  am  sure  he  must 
be,  for  Lady  Sophia  is  a  regular 
old  maid." 

"  Eva  has  been  spoilt  by  all  the  in- 
tellectual society  she  has  been  mix- 
ing with  in  London.  I  suppose  if 
you  get  accustomed  to  the  splendour 
of  these  shining  lights  you  may  find 
the  use  of  your  eyes  in  time,  as  Eva 
appears  to  have  done  already ;  but 
when  they  come  to  visit  us  simple 
country  folk,  we  are  so  dazzled  that 
we  have  no  sight  for  human  blem- 
ishes. I  should  no  more  have 
thought  about  whether  one  of  these 
godlike  creatures  was  old  or  young, 
than  an  ancient  Greek  would  have 
thought  about  asking  the  age  of 
Apollo  or  Venus,  if  he  fancied  he 
saw  the  incarnation  of  those  deities." 

"  Do  you  include  Lord  Stowe  in 
your  pantheon  of  godlike  creatures, 
Mary  1 "  asked  Eva's  husband.  "  If 
you  had  seen  him  on  the  moor  the 
other  day  with  his  comfortable 
worsted  stockings  and  high  shirt- 
collar  and  a  plate  of  cold  chicken 
on  his  lap,  or  at  one  of  our  board 
meetings  trying  to  look  wise  over 
an  item  in  the  army  estimates,  you 
would  hardly  have  recognised  the  su- 
perhuman elements  in  his  organisnt." 
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"  Oh,  Lord  Stowe  is  diiferent,  of 
course,  becanBe  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  him  walking  about 
Leatherby  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber. I  suppose  familiarity  disillu- 
sions one.  I  darQsay  if  we  had 
never  seen  you  till  after  you  had 
made  your  speeches  and  become 
such  a  great  man,  we  should  have 
been  dreadfully  afi^id  of  you  too ; 
but  now  I  can  never  fancy  that  you 
are  really  a  Minister." 

"Not  quite  a  Minister,  Mary. 
The  gradations  of  the  Grovemment 
officials  are  very  well  marked,  I  can 
assure  you,  and  there  is  almost  as 
much  difference  between  a  Cabinet 
Minister  and  an  understrapper  like 
myself  as  there  is  between  a  captain 
and  a  corporaL  A  paymaster-gen- 
eral is  a  very  small  item  in  the 
official  hierarchy,  isn't  he,  Eva  % " 

"  My  dear  Charlie,  as  if  it  wei'e 
any  good  asking  me  !  I  never  shall 
understand  all  these  distinctions. 
Tou  know  you  laughed  at  me  the 
other  day,  because  I  asked  how  old 


Admiral  Mayne  Toppe  cotdd  be  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  when  he 
wasn't  a  lord  at  alL  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  difference  between 
Cabinet  Ministeis  and  other  people 
is  that  they  talk  such  prosy  stuff." 

"Prosy,  Eva?"  said  Mary;  "I 
am  sure  you  can't  say  that  Mr  Meni- 
field  was  prosy  this  afternoon.  He 
seemed  to  be  delightful  I  could 
have  gone  on  listening  for  ever." 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr  Merrifield  can  make 
himself  very  pleasant ;  and  you  see 
to-day  we  were  only  a  lot  of  girls  to 
talk  to.  But  you  should  have  heard 
him  and  Charlie  and  Mr  Stdcldand 
after  dinner  in  the  cottage.  There 
was  no  drawing-room  out  on  the 
moor,  you  know,  so  we  all  sat  to- 
gether after  dinner  till  it  was  time 
to  go  to  bed;  and  they  used  to 
go  on  about  politics  and  taxation 
and  organisation,  and  stuff  of 
that  sort,  till  I  could  hardly  help 
falling  asleep."  And  Eva  spoke 
almost  crossly,  as  if  something  had 
vexed  her. 
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In  recent  history — which,  has  pro- 
duced many  remarkable,  if  few 
great  men  —  there  is  hardly  any 
more  interesting  name  than  that  of 
Charles  Forbes  Een^  de  Montalem- 
bert.  A  certain  chivalry  and  &>an 
of  personal  character,  combined  with 
a  strangely-mingled  fervour  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  enthusiasm,  gave 
to  him  a  prominence  which  consider- 
ably transcends  any  of  the  results 
of  his  life.  Men  of  this  stamp,  in 
whom  character  often  greatly  exceeds 
accomplishment,  the  charm  of  whose 
personal  life  and  manners  carries 
captive  many  admirers,  are  always 
among  the  most  interesting  histori- 
cal figures.  They  are  the  true  in- 
heritors of  fame,  which  rightly  seizes 
upon  character  as  the  supreme  hu- 
man reality,  and  brings  to  the  front 
those  whose  lives  have  been  lit  up 
with  the  glow  of  some  enthusiastic 
purpose,  good  or  bad,  rather  than  the 
men  who  have  quietly  followed  out 
details  of  action,  and,  it  maybe  after 
all,  done  more  or  even  better  work. 

To  Mrs  Oliphant's  fertile  pen  we 
owe  a  memoir  of  Montalembert  as 
fascinating  as  the  hero  himself — 
graceful,  beautiful,  full  of  life,  enthu- 
siasm, and  earnestness.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular piece  of  good  fortune  which  has 
assigned  to  the  biographer  of  Edward 
Irving  the  task  of  writing  the  memoir 
of  one  who,  in  quite  other  circum- 
stances, had  something  of  the  same 
lonely,  unhappy,  unfulfilled  longing 
in  his  life — something  of  the  same 
ideal  loftiness  in  his  aims,  and  tragic 
heroism  of  struggle  and  failure  in  his 
career.  Both  men  were  eminently 
picturesque.  Their  figures  filled  the 
imagination,  and  somewhat  dazzled 


it  Both  were  supreme  orators  in 
their  way,  swaying  others  for  a  time 
with  an  irresistible  force,  personal 
rather  than  rational,  impassioned 
rather  than  enlightened.  Such  lives 
especially  need  to  be  admired  and 
loved  before  they  can  be  understood. 
They  must  be  studied  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  fervour  of  imagi- 
native enthusiasm  which  made  their 
own  inspiration,  and  treated  with  a 
generous  delicacy  in  all  the  chang- 
ing features  which  enthusiasm  in 
any  life  never  fails  to  assume.  This 
is  what  Mrs  Oliphant  has  done 
in  both  cases,  and  more  success- 
fully, as  it  appears  to  us,  in  the 
case  of  the  French  patriot  than  in 
that  of  the  Scotch  preacher.  The 
latter  subject  was,  no  doubt,  more 
native  to  her  genius;  but  in  the 
present  case  she  has  had  the  advan- 
tage not  only  of  a  wider  canvas 
and  more  matured  skill,  but  of  per- 
sonal knowledge.  In  order  to  write, 
with  ample  insight,  the  life  of  a  man 
who  has  recently  left  the  world,  it 
is  necessary,  in  some  degree,  to 
have  known  him— to  have  seen  him 
live  and  move.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  him  as  one  of  his 
set  or  party.  Such  identification  of 
interests  is  more  apt,  perhaps,  than 
anything  else,  to  blur  the  biogra- 
phic insight,  and  distort  that  sense 
of  proportion  and  finish  without 
which  biography  becomes  mere  per- 
sonal annals,  more  or  less  intei^t- 
ing  according  to  the  subject.  But 
to  have  seen  and  conversed  with  a 
man — to  have  had  our  intellectual 
vision  of  him  quickened  by  direct 
contact,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
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characteristic  soul  behind  his  public 
movements — ogives  a  touch  of  reality 
to  biographic  details  which  nothing 
else  can  give ;  and  in  the  hands  of 
an  artist  like  Mrs  Oliphant,  lifts 
them  out  of  a  haze  of  mere  descrip- 
tion into  the  light  of  life. 

Mrs  Oliphant's  knowledge  of 
Montalembert  was  just  such  as  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  biographer. 
She  made  his  acquaintance  first  in- 
tellectually, as  the  translator  of  his 
great  book,  the  'Monks  of  the 
West,*  published  in  1860;  and  after- 
wards personally,  during  a  residence 
in  Paris,  ffis  public  career  was  by 
this  time  ended.  His  character  had 
become  in  a  measure  historical, 
while  he  still  lived.  As  an  Eng- 
lishwoman and  a  Protestant,  Mrs 
Oliphant  was  outside  of  any  party 
interests  with  which  Montalembert 
had  been  identified.  These  inte- 
rests for  the  time,  in  fact,  were  all 
in  abeyance;  they  did  not  require 
to  be  thought  of,  while  yet  his 
genius,  vivacity,  and  nobleness, 
survived  in  all  their  original  charm. 
He  was  the  same  enthusiast  for 
"  Grod  and  Society "  that  he  had 
ever  been.  His  mind  was  richer, 
if  not  wiser  or  higher,  from  the 
quiet  medieval  culture  in  which  it 
had  been  long  engaged,  and  through 
which  his  biographer  came  to  sym- 
pathise  with  a^d^mite  him.  If  is 
gifts  had  ripened  to  their  full  fruit- 
fulness,  while  the  mists  of  prejudice 
and  astomshment  had  cleared  away 
from  some  parts  of  his  career,  which 
must  always  remain  unintelligible 
to  his  English  admirers.  It  was 
Mrs  Oliphant's  good  fortune  to 
know  Montalembert  in  these  later 
years,  as  a  friend  who  had  been 
attracted  by  the  pure  force  of  his 
character  and  genius,  and  who  could 
enter  with  delight  and  appreciation 
into  all  the  intellectual  and  patriotic 
impulses  of  his  life,  without  any 
admixture  of  party  passion  or  blind 
religious  zeal. 


The  result  is  that  she  has   2»rt}> 
sented  in  these  volumes  a  very  com> 
pleto    picture   of   this  remarkable 
man  —  a  picture  which    probably 
satisfies  his  friends,  and  yet  is  by 
no  means  a  mere  panegyric.     It  is- 
sufficiently  panegyrical,  as  many  in. 
this  country,  and  in  France  too,  will 
think.      The  hero  is  drawn  some- 
what uniformly  in  a  heroic  attitude. 
The  inconsistencies  of  his  mental 
and  political  moods  are  too  slightly 
brought  into  the  light — are  perhaps 
inadequately    appreciated.       Therer 
are  marks  of  haste  and  carelessness 
here  and  there  in  the  composition 
of  the  volumes.     But  the  portrait  is 
from  first  to  last  living  and  interest- 
ing in  its  outline.     The  writer  has 
thrown  herseK  with  marvellous  suc- 
cess into  the  spirit  of  the  career 
which  she  sketches.     She  has  been 
able  from  original  sources,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  kindness  of  Mad^e 
de  Montalembert — who  has  warmly 
entered  into  her  task,  and  rendered 
it  most  valuable  assistance — ^to  bring- 
before  her  readers,  in  many  vivid 
touches,  his  youth  and  private  life. 
She  has  followed  the  intricacies  of 
his  public  life,  especially  of  his  rela- 
tions to  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French,  while  Prince-I^eaident,  not 
only  with  enthusiasm,  but  with  dis- 
cernment and  sagacity.     Other  dis- 
closures may  stiU  be  necessary  to 
bring  out  clearly  his  final  position  in 
the  Church  for  which  he  spent  his. 
life,  and  towards  the  great  Papal 
system  which  so  continually  filled 
liim  with  distrust,  but  wluch  he 
refused  to  see  with  any  eyes  save 
those  of  love.    But  the  man  himself,, 
in  his  characteristic  greatness,  his 
mixed  heroism  and  weakness,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  gifte  and  aspira- 
tions, his  successes  and  fiedlures,  is 
as  fully  sketched  in  these  volumes, 
as  he  is  ever  likely  to  be.     The 
portrait  may  be  set  in  clearer  sur- 
roundings, or  made  more  intelligible 
in  some  of  its  details ;  but  it  is  not 
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likely  to  be  drawn  in  happier  out- 
line, or  more  to  the  life. 

Charles  de  Montalembert  was  of 
noble  French  'descent  through  his 
father,  of  Scottish  origin  through  his 
mother.  The  Montalemberts  be- 
longed to  Poitou,  and  were  a  dis- 
tiuguished  family,  devoted  to  war  and 
chivalry,  from  their  earliest  appear- 
ance in  history.  One  is  mentioned 
among  the  four  "  gentlemen  of 
Guyenne,"  amongst  whom  the  most 
chivalrous  of  French  kings,  Francis 
I.,  included  himself,  and  who  were 
ready,  he  said,  "to  encounter  all 
comers  in  France."  This  same 
Montalembert  became  one  of  his 
Majesty's  Chamberlains ;  but  the 
courtiers  said  of  him  that  he  was 
more  fit  to  give  the  enemy  a  dressing 
than  to  dress  the  king — "Plus 
propre  k  donner  une  camisade  k 
I'ennemi  qu'une  chemise  au  roi.'* 
A  later  member  of  the  family  was 
well  known  in  scientific  ws^are. 
The  brother  of  this  distinguished  en- 
gineer was  the  grandfather  of  Charles. 
He  was  one  of  the  nobles  driven 
from  France  by  the  great  Revolu- 
tion, "whose  beautiful  melancholy 
face,"  Mrs  Oliphant  says,  seems 
*^  the  most  natural  mood  of  a  man 
of  his  class  at  that  terrible  period." 
The  sad  and  romantic-looking  French 
emigre  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
*'  comfortable,  well-to-do  counte- 
nance" of  the  Scotch  grandfather 
Forbes,  as  "  types  of  different  worlds 
as  well  as  different  races."  "The  cy- 
cle of  chivalry,  of  romance,  of  po- 
etic elevation,  with  all  the  grace  of 
misfortune^ shows  in  the  one;"  in 
the  other  a  "calm  countenance," 
surmounted  by  "  trim  peruke  j " 
*'  strong  in  EngUsh  prosperity  and 
progress;  expecting  nothing  but 
good,  hearing  of  nothing  but  vic- 
tory." Such  was  the  strangely- 
mingled  descent  of  Charles  de  Mon- 
talembert. There  can  be  little 
doubt  which  element  entered  most 
largely  into  his  blood.     Both  were 


present,  as  many  circumstances  of 
his  life  prove;  but  he  was  withal 
fer  more  a  Frenchman  than  he  ever 
was  or  could  have  been  an  English- 
man. 

Yet  his  early  youth  was  far  more 
associated  with  his  grandfather 
Forbes  than  with  his  French  father, 
who  was  the  only  child  of  the  exiled 
nobleman  of  1789.  He  appears  to- 
have  been  born  in  his  grandfather's 
house  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  months  was  en- 
tirely given  over  to  his  keeping. 
The'young  Count,  his  father,  had  at 
first  entered  the  English  army ;  but 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Eourbons 
in  1814,  he  went  back  to  France. 
Charles  remained  with  his  grand- 
father in  the  quiet  security  of  a  com- 
fortable home — "the  object,"  saya 
his  biographer,  "of  that  adoring  love, 
a  sentiment  at  once  more  tender  and 
more  absorbing  than  simple  pater- 
nity, which  so  often,  passing  over  the 
head  of  one  generation,  links  age 
and  infancy  together  in  the  most 
beautiful  of  connections."  Mr 
Forbes  had  a  pretty  country  retreat 
at  Stanmore,  near  Harrow,  and  a 
well-filled  library,  where  he  spent 
most  of  his  own  leisure  hours,  and 
where  the  young  Montalembert  pro- 
bably first  awoke  to  a  consciousness 
of  intellectual  life.  The  whole  at- 
mosphere around  him  was  full  of 
love  and  thoughtfulness  for  the  boy's 
mental  culture.  His  grandfather 
was  an  accomplished  man,  with  a 
turn  for  natural  history,  and  spent 
his  time  chiefly  in  the  preparation 
of  a  large  illustrated  edition  of  cer- 
tain "  Oriental  Memoirs"  in  which 
he  had  embodied  his  scientific  ex- 
perience of  the  East,  where  he  had 
spent  his  manhood,  and  made  his 
fortune.  While  he  worked  at  this 
book  his  baby  grandson  seems  to 
have  been  his  constant  companion* 
"  He  wrote  fond  letters  to  the  baby, 
to  serve  as  prefaces  to  his  great 
work.    He  placed  a  portrait  of  the 
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little  face  he  loved  so  well,  drawn  by 
his  own  hands,  with  pretty  garlands 
of  grandfatherly  verse  as  the  frontis- 
piece. .  .  .  Never  was  a  more 
wonderful  monument  of  an  old  man's 
love.  The  spectator  gazes  at  the 
haby  portrait  looking  at  him  with 
Tound  blue  eyes  out  of  the  ample 
page,  with  that  faltering  laugh  which 
has  tears  in  it  This  was  Charles 
de  Montalembert  as  he  appeared  at 
Stanmore  more  than  half  a  century 
since,  looking  up  fiom  the  comer  in 
his  white  fiock  and  blue  ribbons, 
the  delight  and  joy  and  sacred  hope 
of  the  old  philosopher's  heart" 

The  quiet  and  pleasant  life  of 
the  young  Montalembert  with  his 
grandfather  lasted  till  the  boy  was 
nine  years  of  age,  and  he  had  grown 
into  early  and  precocious  intelli- 
gence, ^'becoming  more  and  more 
the  companion  of  his  grandfather." 
Frequently  they  went  to  Brighton 
-together;  and  in  1816,  when  Monta- 
lembert's  father  was  appointed  by 
Louis  XVIIL  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary for  France  at  Stuttgart,  they 
paid  a  visit  to  his  parents  in  France, 
before  they  left,  and  remained  there 
for  some  time.  During  this  stay  he 
began  his  studies  at  the  Scotch 
College  at  Paris;  and  on  their  return 
to  England  a  year  later,  when 
Charles  had  reached  his  eighth 
year,  his  grandfisither  sent  him  to 
school  at  FulhanL  This,  the  old 
man  says  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter, 
dated  28th  April  1818,  was  to  him 
''  a  trial  of  no  common  kind,"  and 
the  scene  which  he  describes  in  the 
same  letter  on  parting  with  the  boy 
shows  this  very  touchingly.  Per- 
haps there  is  something  of  imdue 
self-consciousness  on  the  boy's  part ; 
but  his  peculiar  mode  of  life  had 
nourished  in  him  a  feeling  of  self- 
importance  which  crops  out  rather 
disagreeably  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  youth.  He  had  been 
all  in  all  to  his  grandfather,  the 
centre  of  a  domestic  world  without 


any  rival,  and  a  feeling  of  his 
own  consequence  was  the  natural 
growth  of  this  position.  He  ad- 
jures his  grandfather,  on  parting 
with  him  for  school,  to  answer  truly 
the  question  which  he  puts  to  him. 
*'  I  promised  him  I  would,"  says  the 
proud  grand-parental  heart,  in  writ- 
ing to  his  daughter;  ''and  I  now 
give  to  you  and  Montalembert  the 
very  words  in  which  the  sweet 
child  then  addressed  me :  Ton  know, 
my  dear  grandpapa,  that  I  have  left 
my  papa  and  mamma,  my  brother 
and  sister,  at  Stuttgart,  to  be  your 
child;  and  now  you  and  I  are 
everything  to  each  other  until  we 
see  them  again.  Tell  me  therefore — 
but  you  must  tell  me  truly — ^if  since 
we  left  Paris  I  have  been  the  boy 
you  expected  and  wanted  me  to  be, 
and  if  you  love  me  as  much  as  when 
we  were  there  altogether  t '  It  was 
almost  too  much  for  me/'  the  old 
man  adds ;  ''  but  I  could  with  truth 
assure  him  that  ho  had  been  all,  and 
more  than  all,  I  anticipated.  Then 
said  he,  '  I  am  the  happiest  hoy  in 
the  world,  nor  shall  I  drop  one  tear 
when  you  leave  me ; '  nor  did  he." 
This  is  very  charming  in  its  way. 
It  looks,  as  Mrs  Oliphant  says,  like 
a  bit  of  ''  some  more  delicate  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton;"  but  even  al- 
lowing for  the  modishness  uncon- 
sciously imparted  to  the  boy's  talk 
by  his  grandfather,  there  is  a  taint 
of  moral  conceit  in  it  which  is  not 
without  its  likeness  in  some  after- 
features  of  his  life. 

Mr  Forbes  died  suddenly  on  a 
visit  to  France,  and  .henceforth 
young  Montalembert  entered  upon 
a  new  life,  in  the  house  of  his 
father  and  mother,  which,  natural 
as  it  was,  hardly  seems  to  have 
suited  him  so  wdl  as  the  old  one. 
The  Count,  his  father,  was  a  busy 
man;  his  mother  was  still  young 
and  lively,  and  fond  of  society ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  missed  the  inter- 
est and  attention  bestowed  upon 
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him  in  his  grandfather's  house. 
Little  is  seen  of  him  for  a  time, 
tUl,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 
emerges  as  the  diarist  of  his  own 
life  and  feelings.  Throughout  life 
he  continued  this  habit  of  diary- 
keeping,  and  his  biographer  has 
naturally  drawn  largely  upon  this 
source  for  her  information  of  many 
of  its  incidents  and  impressions. 
The  commencing  pages  of  the  youth- 
ful diarist  do  not  contain  much,  but 
they  show  little  glimpses  of  charac- 
ter. The  life  of  mere  amusement  in 
which  he  finds  himself  plunged  for 
a  time  seems  to  have  been  irksome 
to  his  early-developed  sense  of  duty. 
'^  Day  lost^  like  so  many  others ! " 
records  the  young  moralist.  His 
political  and  religious  sentiments 
grew  apace.  He  was  an  enthusiast 
forthecharterof  1814,  and£rightened 
Mb  youDger  brother  by  making  him 
swear  eternal  fidelity  to  it  His 
Catholic  enthusiasm  was  quickened 
"by the  reception  of  "a  member  of 
his  family,  bom  a  Protestant,"  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  by 
his  own  formal  admission  as  a  com- 
municant His  neglected  studies  also 
were  resumed  under  the  care  of  M. 
Oobert,  one  of  the  professors  oi  the 
College  Henri  IV.  He  was  a  busy 
student,  and  grudged  the  distractions 
which  interfered  with  his  work. 
''  Sometimes  he  is  carried  off  to  the 
theatre,  and  is  amused  and  forgets 
himself;  but  in  society  in  the  even- 
ings yawns  his  weary  head  off,  and 
frets  against  the  silken  bondage." 
He  wrote  comments  upon  the  au- 
thors that  he  read,  amusing  in 
their  simplicity  and  decisiveness. 
When  about  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
went  to  the  College  Sainte-Barbe,  of 
which  his  friend  the  Abb6  Nicolle 
was  the  head.  Here  he  spent  two 
years  in  earnest  study  and  aspira- 
tion, and  formed  friendships  which 
he  retained  through  life.  The  great 
thought  which  never  ceased  to  ani- 
mate him,  which  became,  in  fact,  the 
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motto  of  all  his  labours — "  Gk)d  and 
freedom" — ^here  first  tookshape.  So- 
lenmly,  with  a  congenial  soul,  he 
bound  himself  in  a  sacred  act  of 
self-consecration  to  serve  these  ob- 
jects. This  "  solemn  league  and 
covenant,"  executed  by  the  young 
enthusiast,  and  which  he  wished  in 
the  fervour  of  his  feelings  to  sign 
with  his  blood,  still  exists  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Comudet,  the 
friend  who  joined  him  in  it,  and 
who  never  ceased  to  follow  his 
cause  with  "  sympathy,  interest,  and 
affection;"  and  it  may  probably 
see  the  light  in  the  pages  of  the 
*  Contemporain '  in  which  his  old 
companion  in  Sainte-Barbe  is  now 
publishing  a  collection  of  his  youth- 
ful letters.  He  was  seventeen  when 
this  bond  was  made,  and  in  the 
same  year  his  commonplace-book 
contains  the  following  entry  : — 
"God  and  liberty — ^these  are  the 
two  principal  motive-powers  of  my 
existence;  to  reconcUe  these  two 
perfections  shall  be  the  aim  of  my 
life."  Many  years  afterwards,  in  re- 
vising this  early  record  of  hj/s  feel- 
ings, he  seems  himself  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  precocity  of  his 
youthful  ambition,  and  has  charac- 
teristically marked  this  entry  "  1)6- 

jai!" 

He  left  Sainte-Barbe  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  without  carrying  any  pri^e 
with  him,  although  he  had  previ- 
ously, in  the  year  1828,  gained  the 
first  prize  for  a  discours  or  speech 
in  French.  He  rejoined  his  parents 
in  Sweden,  whither  they  had  gone 
for  a  time,  and  where  the  old  life  of 
gaiety,  formerly  so  irksome,  awaited 
hinL  His  solitary  *and  somewhat 
stilted  figure  in  the  gay  circle  in 
which  he  mingled  wi&out  interest 
seems  to  have  been  an  object  of 
ridicule  to  some  of  the  Swedish 
ladies.  '*  Pedant  et  cdtier"  one 
of  them  afterwards  told  him  she 
had  thought  him ;  and  coming  from 
clever  and  charming  lips,  the  words 
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wounded  him  keenly,  and  probably 
did  him  good.  But  if  he  was  for- 
mal on  the  surface  at  this  time  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  grandeur  of 
his  youthful  aims,  he  was  sharply 
observant,  as  he  always  was,  of  all 
that  he  saw  or  heard,  and  his  jour- 
nal contains  "an  extremely  lively 
sketch  "  of  the  Swedish  Court  and 
its  surroundings  — the  swaggering 
"  trooper  monarch  (Bemadotte)  and 
his  wife,  who  had  been  an  inn- 
kecper^s  daughter  before  becoming 
a  queen."  He  studied  also  care- 
fully the  institutions  of  Sweden,  as 
his  elaborate  article  on  the  subject 
only  a  year  later  proves.  And  fore- 
most among  all  his  thoughts  came 
forth  the  great  objects  to  which  he 
had  consecrated  himself — religion 
and  freedom.  Catholicism  was  now 
and  always  to  him  religion,  and 
"  Catholicism,  in  order  to  triumph, 
must  have  liberty  as  its  ally  and 
tributary;" — so  he  writes  to  his 
friend  Eio,  the  future  historian  of 
Christian  art,  whom  he  numbered 
thus  early  among  his  warm  friends. 
German  philosophy  occupied  some 
share  of  his  attention  by  the  ad- 
vice of  M.  Cousin,  who  continued 
for  a  while  his  intellectual  adviser, 
although  afterwards,  as  may  be 
supposed,  they  were  much  divid- 
ed. "I  am  reading  Kant,  whom 
I  find  terribly  diflficult,"  he  wrote 
to  Eio.  *^  M.  Cousin  recommended 
me  to  give  myself  up  entirely  to 
that  study ;  but  I  shall  not  follow 
his  advice."  Nothing  was  less 
likely.  Montalembert's  mind,  with 
all  its  noble  and  powerful  impulses, 
had  no  affinity  for  such  studies. 
He  was  throughout  life  impatient 
of  sifting  principles  to  their  last 
results,  and  holding  them  before  his 
mind  in  pure  rational  abstraction. 
His  genius  was  poetic,  rhetorical, 
and  in  a  less  degree  historical,  but 
in  no  degree  philosophicaL  The 
speeches  of  Burke  and  Grattan 
were  therefore,  as  wo  gather  from 


the  same  page,  far  more  congenial 
studies  than  Kant,  or  even  *'tk 
great  Schelling,"  of  whom  lie  speaks 
as  "so  ill  understood  in  France," 
Grattan  particularly  attracted  him 
"  as  the  unwearied  champion  of  the 
greatest  of  causes ; "  and  the  same 
cause  consecrated  for  him  the  elo- 
quence and  labours  of  O'Connell,  in 
a  manner  that  now  seems  niarveLloi]^ 
and  hardly  credible  in  our  eyes. 

Inspired  by  enthusiasm  foT  the 
Catholic  champion  of  Ireland,  ho 
resolved  to  make  an  expedition  to 
that  country.  His  purpose  was  tem- 
porarily interrupted  by  the  ilhiess 
and  death  of  his  sister,  and  also  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolntion  of 
1830.  He  had  returned  to  Fiance 
with  his  mother  and  sister,  the 
latter  of  whom  suddenly  closed  her 
brief  life  by  the  way ;  and  was  alone 
with  his  mothei  in  Paris  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  He  was 
plunged  in  profound  grief  for  her 
recent  loss,  and  otherwise  unsettled 
and  unhappy.  "  Sometimes  for  a 
moment  he  thought  of  becoming  a 
priest ;  sometimes  of  joining  as  a 
volunteer  (simple  soldai)  the  expe- 
dition to  Algiera,  which  "was  then 
setting  out"  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  he  carried  out  neither 
purpose,  but  remained  in  Paris,  pro- 
secuting, among  other  studies,  that  of 
the  law,  and  writing  his  article  on 
Sweden,  which,  on  being  completeu, 
was  shown  to  M.  Guizot  vith  a 
view  to  its  publication  in  the  *Ke- 
vue  Frangaise,'  of  which  he  was 
editor.  The  article  was  duly  ^^^ 
lished,  but  much  curtailed  in  dimen- 
sions, to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
young  litterateur.  In  his  jounwj 
there  is  no  allusion  to  political 
matters  at  this  time,  big  as  it  ^"^ 
with  fate  for  France.  He  seems 
mainly  occupied  with  the  farther 
literary  fiiendships  which  he  noff 
formed.  Among  others  he  met  and 
made  Mends  with  Lamartine,  vij^ 
Sainte  -  Beuve,     "  who,    curiously 
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enough,  was  then  begiimmg  life  with 
fiomething  of  the  same  visionaiy  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  which  stimulated 
Montalembert  himself;"  also  with 
Victor  Hugo,  "  then  the  poet  of  all 
sweet  and  virtuous  things/'  cherish- 
ing the  hope  of  ^'a  universal  religious 
restoration  and  rebirth  of  the  world/' 
Kow  also  he  formed  his  first  con- 
nection with  the  *  Correspondant,' 
the  same  well-known  Catholic  peri- 
odical to  which  he  contributed  all 
his  life. 

At  length,  in  the  end  of  July  and 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  Eevolution, 
he  set  out  on  his  projected  journey 
to  Ireland.  The  news  of  the  re- 
overthrow  of  the  elder  Bourbon  race 
overtook  him  in  London,  and  in  hot 
eagerness  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
political  fray,  he  returned  to  Paris ; 
bat  only  to  be  sent  away  again  by 
his  father,  "somewhat  discomfited 
and  discouraged,  and  full  of  many 
conflicting  thoughts."  He  had 
longed,  in  the  first  moment  of  ex- 
altation, to  fight  for  the  people; 
but  the  people  were  no  sooner  vic- 
torious than  his  sympathies  cooled. 
As  all  his  life  showed,  a  cause  when 
triumphant  had  no  attractions  for 
him,  "Je  n'aime  pas  les  causes 
victorieuses,"  he  said ;  and  lus  life  is 
a  continued  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  the  statement  The  interests  of 
his  family,  moreover,  were  seriously 
embroiled;  and  as  he  resumed  his 
journey  to  Ireland,  he  began  to  pon- 
der, with  the  precocious  confidence 
characteristic  of  him,  that  "free- 
dom never  gains  anything  by  such 
violent  movements." 

We  cannot  touch  upon  the  inci- 
dents of  his  Irish  journey,  so  graphi- 
cally described  by  Mrs  Oliphant; 
his  visit  to  "  the  great  Dictator ;" 
and  his  disenchantment  both  with 
O'Connell  himself  and  his  eloquence; 
the  "  sweet  Irish  girls  "  at  the  house 
of  Lord  Donoughmore,  with  whom 
he  read  poetry,  and  with  whom 
he  fain  would  have  stayed  some 


time  longer;  his  visit  to  May- 
nooth,  and  the  striking  scene  de- 
scribed by  his  own  pen  of  the  mass 
which  he  saw  in  a  country  chapel, 
"  the  men  kneeling  in  the  mud,  all 
uncovered,  though  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents  and  the  mud  quivered  be- 
neath them."  The  experiences  of 
the  journey  served  to  dispel  some  of 
his  illusions.  But  it  was  also  the 
turning-point  of  his  life,  deepening 
his  ardent  devotion  to  Catholicism, 
and  confirming  in  him  the  hitherto 
half-resolved  purpose  to  give  him- 
self to  the  service  of  the  Church 
and  of  I^'reedom !  These  twin  ideals 
of  his  young  enthusiasm  seemed  to 
him  united  in  the  Irish  Church, 
sitting  like  "a  dethroned  queen" 
among  her  people,  the  guardian  of 
their  faith  and  of  their  rights,  all 
the  more  glorious  in  her  rags  and 
poverty  to  his  dazzled  vision. 
Here  was  an  object  worthy  of  all 
his  ardour  and  labour !  Here  reli- 
gion was  the  emblem,  not  of  success- 
ful power,  but  of  patient  suffering. 
Here  she  was  plainly  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  while  Protestantism 
was  represented  by  a  cruel  Anglo- 
Irish  aristocracy  and  a  barren  hier- 
archy !  This  was  the  tone  which  ho 
brought  away  with  him  from  Ire- 
land, and  to  which  he  gave  vent  in 
the  following  year  in  'L'Avenir.' 
There,  in  his  '  Lettre  sur  le  Catholi- 
cisms en  Irlande,'  he  drew  "  the  most 
terrible  picture  of  the  impositions 
of  the  Irish  Established  Church  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  Catholics."  No- 
thing, perhaps,  can  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  essential  defect  in 
Montalembert's  political  instincts — 
the  singular  incapacity  which  char- 
acterised him  now,  and  more  or  less 
always— even  after  his  illusions  had 
been  broken  in  pieces  in  the  harsh- 
est manner — of  getting  down  to  the 
hard  basis  of  fact  or  reality  in  the 
great  movements  of  his  time.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  a  charming  enthusi- 
asm in  the  young  Catholic,  which 
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led  him  so  to  idealise  the  Church  of 
the  Irish  peasantry ;  hut  an  enthu- 
siasm which  hlinds  while  it  exalts, 
and  which  can  transmute  eyen  the 
ugliest  features  into  a  divine  vision, 
is  a  dangerous  gift.  More  than  once 
Montalemheit  was  destined  to  he 
the  victim  of  such  enthusiasm. 

The  first  great  epoch  of  his  puhUc 
life,  which  Mrs  Oliphant  has  ap- 
propriately entitled  "  L'Avenir  — 
*  God  and  liherty,' "  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  his  Irish  Catholic  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  somewhat  ahsurd, 
while  extremely  interesting,  to  trace 
the  influence  of  O'Connell,  and  the 
stand  which  he  was  supposed  to  he 
making  for  national  and  Catholic 
freedom,  upon  the  movement  now 
initiated  in  France,  of  which  the 
famous  newspaper  'L'Avenir'  was 
the  expression.  France  was  in  one 
of  its  fits  of  "Liberal"  ecstasy.  "  The 
Charter  —  the  free  institutions  it 
guaranteed,  the  self  -  government 
which  it  held  out  to  the  hopes  of 
the  nation — was  the  popular  idol. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  impetuous 
rush  towards  political  freedom,  the 
Church  remained  in  bondage."  Why 
should  this  be  sol  Why  should 
the  Church  not  be  free  as  well  as 
the  State,  with  right  to  appoint  her 
own  bishops  and  educate  her  own 
children  as  she  wished  1  The  gene- 
ral question  is  one  which  it  is  far 
beyond  our  present  purpose  to  pur- 
sue, and  which  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  enthusiastic  writers 
of  *  L'Avenir,'  with  all  their  ear- 
nestness and  abihty,  opened  to  its 
depths.  For  the  primary  question, 
which  is  an  essential  condition  of 
any  true  answer  being  returned  to 
the  other,  they  never  fairly  asked 
themselves.  What  is  the  liberty  of 
the  Church?  Is  it  moral,  or  is  it 
also  political  9  If  the  Church  is  re- 
strained by  any  power  outside  of  her- 
self from  communicating  freely  the 
Truth  which  she  holds  as  a  sacred 
treasure  imparted  to  her  for  the 
good  of  men,  she    is  certainly  in 


bondage.  If  she  is  not  free  as  a 
teacher,  her  essential  vitality  is  at- 
tacked and  endangered.  And  so 
far  Montalembert  was  undoubtedlj 
right  in  the  long  warfaro  which 
he  waged,  and  which  he  at  length 
carried  to  a  successful  iasue,  for  lib- 
erty of  religious  instniction.  But 
the  Church — above  all,  the  E«> 
man  Catholic  Church — ia  every- 
where a  great  political  institutiun 
as  well  as  a  teacher.  She  ckios 
not  merely  moral  but  social  and  poli- 
tical rights  of  the  most  extended  &iA 
pervading  character.  The  time  hA 
been  in  France,  as  in  other  countries^ 
when  she  not  only  monopolised 
the  rights  of  education,  but  the 
rights  of  the  family,  and  in  a  hff^'d 
degree  the  rights  of  the  State.  Aibi 
her  use  of  these  rights  had  not  been 
encouraging.  A  theocracy  "  free  to 
use  every  faculty  for  the  advantage 
and  succour  of  man  " — which,  '*  frt-e 
itself,  should  be  the  natural  de- 
fender of  all  liberty — ^which,  acting 
on  God's  laws,  and  not  on  man's, 
should  be  the  same  everywhere — 
awful  to  the  evil-doer,  tender  to  the 
penitent,  making  religion  a  reality 
and  not  a  form"— r-is  a  fair  ideal; 
but  then  there  never  has  been  such 
a  theocracy.  And  statesmen  have 
to  deal  with  facts  and  not  ideals. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  for  the 
French  statesmen  of  the  EeTolation 
of  1830  is,  that  their  experience  of 
ecclesiastical  power  had  been  such 
as  to  shake  their  &ith  in  religioas 
ideals,  or  even  religious  truths  alto- 
gether. In  the  iid&del  reaction  fol- 
lowing the  great  Eevolution  Fiance 
had  been  allowed  to  sink  into  a 
withering  and  hopeless  secularism, 
nipping  its  youthful  national  life  at 
the  root,  and  yielding  a  stunted  har- 
vest of  many  evils,  the  end  of  which 
is  not  yet.  It  was  not  only  a  noble 
but  a  true  enthusiasm  which  led 
Montalembert  and  his  colleagues  to 
vindicate  a  place  for  religion  in  the 
national  life  and  government,  to 
proclaim  that  society  without  God 
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is  a  soulless  and  corrapting  mass  anthoritj.  The  lesnlt  shook,  as  it 
never  far  from  anarchy.  But  that  could  hardly  help  doing,  not  only 
they  should  have  seen  any  model  his  Catholicism,  but  his  faith.  Pro- 
for  their  mission  in  the  work  of  portioned  to  the  intensity  and  hon- 
O'Connell,*  or  that  they  should  esty  with  which  he  had  given  up 
have  been  capable  of  so  little  his-  his  mind  to  Eome,  while  leaving  it 
torical  and  rational  analysis  as  to  open  on  the  side  of  political  theory 
identify  religion  with  the  Catholic  and  action,  was  the  agitation  into 
Church  in  Ireland,  or  even  in  which  the  scheming  indifference 
Fiance,  this  was  an  indication  at  of  the  Papal  Court  threw  him.  He 
once  of  weakness  and  of  falsehood  retired  to  work  out  anew  for  himself 
in  their  position  which  gave  sure  the  whole  theory,  not  only  of  politi- 
presage  of  their  downfall.  The  cal  but  of  religious  duty,  with  con- 
very  Church  they  wished  to  serve,  sequences  which  filled  his  former 
to  whose  cause  they  had  consecrated  friends  with  alarm  and  terror.  They 
with  such  touching  earnestness  all  retired  submissively.  Eome  claimed 
their  gifts,  repudiated  their  aid.  their  obedience,  we  shall  not  say  in 
The  Court  of  Eome  understood  its  defiance  of  their  reason — for  the 
own  mission  better  than  they  did.  question  of  reason  against  Church 
It  admitted  '^  their  good  intentions,"  authority  never  occurred  to  them — 
but  at  the  same  time  silenced  them  but  irrespective  of  their  own  judg- 
as  inspired  by  a  zeal  without  discre-  ment  and  views  altogether.  This 
tion  in  the  treatment  of  '*  supremely  is  quite  an  intelligible  position, 
delicate  questions  "  I  No  one  can  know  anything  of  either 
Never  was  there  anything  more  Lacordaire  or  Montalembert  who 
pathetic  in  its  way  than  the  journey  supposes  that  they  were  influenced 
made  by  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  by  any  mere  personal  considera- 
and  Montalembert  to  Eome,  in  tions.  Ko  men  probably  ever  acted 
search  of  light  and  guidance,  and,  under  a  higher  sense  of  duty ;  only 
if  possible,  approval  in  the  cause  on  they  never  thought  of  duty  in  the 
which  they  had  entered.  To  Mon-  case  apart  from  the  Pope.  When 
talembert  it  was  a  matter  of  far  less  they  saw  what  the  result  was  likely 
moment  than  to  others  what  the  to  be,  they  quietly  and  without 
great  oracle  might  say.  True,  his  struggle  bowed  the  knee.  The 
faith  was  not  less  sincere  or  ardent  position  is  intelligible,  but  hardly 
than  theirs ;  but  he  was  as  yet  great  or  magnanimous.  Submission 
merely  a  young  writer.  They  were  may  be  heroic  in  a  grave  practical 
both  priests,  and  Lamennais  one  crisis,  which  admits  of  no  argument, 
whose  fame  had  already  reached  but  it  is  hardly  so  in  questions  of 
through  the  whole  Catholic  world,  truth  and  right,  which  have  roused 
and  attracted  to  him  personal  re-  the  conscience  as  well  as  the 
spect  from  the  late  occupant  of  the  judgment  to  vigorous  action.  Wo 
Holy  See.  It  was  for  him  above  confess  to  following  Lamennais  in 
all,  therefore,  a  matter  of  life  and  his  disdainful  retirement  with  far 
death  how  his  conduct  should  be  more  interest  than  we  contemplate 
viewed,  and  whether  the  principles  the  '*  Catholic  submission "  of  his 
to  which  he  had  only  reached  after  colleagues.  Duty  loses  its  higher 
long  scrutiny  and  in  the  maturity  heroism  when  it  loses  individuality 
of  his  years  (he  was  already  fifty)  and  passes  into  blind  self-surrender, 
should    be    sanctioned    by    Papal        Driven    from    his    career    as    a 

*  **  The  cause,"  says  Lacordaire,  *' was  the  same,  the  means  alike,  the  talent  equal. 
However,  the  difficulties  were  greater  for  M.  de  LamennaiB  than  for  O'ConnelL" 
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journalist  by  Papal  disapproyal,  and 
unable  until  be  was  twenty-five  to 
enter  upon  bis  political  duties  as  a 
peer  of  France  (bis  fatber  bad  died 
in  tbe  interval),  Montalcnibert  betook 
bimself  to  travel  in  Germany;  and 
bere  in  tbe  course  of  bis  wanderings 
caugbt  bis  first  genuine  literary  inspi- 
ration. Hitberto  be  bad  only  written 
articles  cbiefiy  of  a  politiod  tenor. 
He  now  encountered  accidentally 
an  bistorical  and  sacred  subject 
fitted  to  caU  fortb  all  tbe  best 
qualities  of  bis  genius.  He  bad 
come  to  Marburg  on  bis  way  to 
Frankfort.  Tbis  little  town  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe 
Labn,  and  is  strangely  ricb  botb  in 
Catbolic  and  Protestant  associations. 
Tbe  beautiful  cburcb  of  St  Eliza- 
betb — one  of  tbe  finest  in  Germany, 
witb  its  two  stately  towers^-carries 
tbe  mind  back  to  tbe  tbirteentb 
century,  and  all  tbe  sad  yet  lovely 
self-sacrifice  of  tbat  most  tender  and 
exalted  of  medieval  saints;  wbile 
tbe  grand  old  Burg  crowning  tbe 
beigbts  along  wbicb  tbe  town  lies, 
recalls  tbe  famous  conference  be- 
twixt Lutber  and  Zwingli  wbicb 
took  place  in  its  now  deserted  balL 
Tbere  are  few  spots  more  pictur- 
esque in  tbemselves,  or  more  pictur- 
esque in  tbe  memories  wbicb  start 
around  tbe  steps  of  tbe  bistorical 
student.  Montalembert  reacbed  it 
on  tbe  fete-daj  of  St  Elizabetb,  of 
wbom  apparently  be  tben  knew 
little  or  notbing.  He  visited  tbe 
cburcb,  in  wbicb,  "  now  devoted  to 
tbe  Lutberan  worsbip,"  be  found 
'*  no  trace  of  any  special  solemnity 
except  tbat  in  bonour  of  tbe  day ; 
and  contrary  to  Protestant  custom, 
it  was  open.''  He  roamed  tbrougb 
its  vast  and  desolate  aisles,  ^' still 
young  in  tbeir  elegant  and  airy 
ligbtness.''  He  searcbed  out  witb 
difficulty  a  life  of  tbe  saint,  written 
by  tbe  Lutberan  superintendent, 
wbom  be  found  to  be  a  man  ^'as 
intelligent  as  a  Protestant  can  be." 


And  tbe  result  of  all  was,  be  be- 
came so  captivated  witb  tbe  sabject 
tbat  be  resolved  to  give  the  world 
an  account  of  tbe  saint  in  a  fresher 
and    more    attractive    form.     §t 
Elizabetb  became  for  the  time  bis 
beioine — ^tbe  centre  of  bis  wander- 
ings.    He  tried  in  vain  to  visit  ber 
cradle  at  Presburg,  in  &r-off  Hun- 
gary; buttbeWartburg,  "whereshe 
came  as  a   cliild,    and  wbere  elie 
loved  as  a  girl,  and  was  married  to 
a  busband  as  tender  and  pious  as 
berself,"  was  witbin  easy  distance, 
and  thitber    he    bent    bis   slep'Sj 
tracing  bere  {ind  elsewbere  all  me- 
morials vritbin  reach  of  this  saintly 
vision  wbicb  bad  arisen  before  bia 
It  is  a  pity  that   tbe  impartial 
biograpber  sbould  have  to  note  bis 
narrowness  in  the  midst  of  hia  gener- 
ous enthusiasm.      The  presence  of 
Lutber  hardly  seems  to  have  been 
felt  by  bim  at   Marburg;  but  at 
tbe  Wartburg  it  -was  impossible  to 
escape  tbe  rival  association.     The 
burly  figure  of  tbe  German  Kefonner 
obtruded  everywhere  here.  "Everr- 
thing,"  be    exclaims,    indignanUy, 
"  is  Lutber."     With  aU  the  gener- 
osity of  his  nature,  he  could  find  no 
room  in  bis  heart  for  tbe  great  Ger- 
man Reformer.   "TbeWartbnigwaa 
to  bim  like  another  Holy  land  m 
tbe  possession  of  tbe  infidels."  ^^^ 
so  tbe  Lutberan  worship  was  coia 
and  repellent,  without  any  solemnity, 
although  there  are  few  things  more 
dehgbtful  to  this  day  than  to  sw 
tbe  cburcb  of  the  holy  Etobetfi 
filled  witb  a  congregation  chiefly  oj 
Hessian  peasants  in  tbeir  bright  and 
curious  costumes,  and  to  bear  their 
hearty   praise    swell   through  ^ 
beautiful  aisles  and  along  the  fi«tt«i 
vault  of  tbe  old  church.   ItifiWirely 
a  pleasant  and  elevating  thought  t/> 
rccoguise  the  identity  of  the  simp^*" 
hearted  devotion  which,  after  80  ma^^f 

changes,  still  finds  its  shrinQ  i^^> 
witb  aU  tbat  was  teal  in  that  anciem 
worship  wbicb  was  dear  to  the  Sa^* 
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of  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
Montalembert  recognised  nothing  of 
all  this  with  all  his  love  of  the  past. 
His  historic  insight  was  fine,  minute, 
and  picturesque ;  but  he  lacked 
depth  of  historic  judgment^  and 
strength  and  range  of  sympathy. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  fact,  with  its 
complex  variety  of  association  and 
breadth  of  human  interest,  was  not 
so  attractive  to  him  as  sentiment, 
and  the  curious  personation  with 
which  it  can  invest  the  most  obvious 
realities.  His  '  Life  of  Saint  Eliza- 
beth'was  published  in  1836;  and 
with  all  its  beauty  and  grace  of  out- 
line, and  charm  of  portraiture^  it  does 
not  gainsay  this  judgment. 

Eetuming  from  his  travels,  Mon- 
talembert married  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Flemish  £Eunily  De  Merode, 
sister  of  the  now  well-known  Mon- 
signor  de  Merode ;  and  after  a  wed- 
ding-trip to  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
he  settled  in  Paris,  and  fully  en- 
tered upon  his  distinguished  pub- 
lic career.  Space  would  fail  us  to 
follow  hir^  through  its  successive 
stages,  admirably  described  in 
Mrs  Oliphant's  second  volume. 
A  very  difficult  task  could  hardly 
have  been  executed  better,  and 
the  strength  as  well  as  the  tender- 
ness and  felicity  of  her  genius  comes 
out  nowhere  more  dearly  than 
in  her  treatment  of  this  part  of  her 
subject.  We  cannot  say  that  the  se- 
cond volume  of  the  Memoir  is  more 
interesting  than  the  first,  because  the 
first  unveils  that  part  of  Montalem- 
bert's  life  hitherto  least  known, 
the  growth  and  ripening  of  the 
convictions  which  guided  his  life, 
and  the  details  of  which  we  have 
therefore  thought  likely  to  interest 
our  readers;  but  the  second  volume, 
if  not  the  more  interesting,  is  the 
more  able  of  the  two.  It  contains 
more  substance  and  thought,  and, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  weightier 
matters  which  she  handles,  the 
-writer  holds  her  pen  not  more  grace- 
VOL.  cxn. — NO.  ncLxxxv. 


fully,  but  with  more   consistency 
and  thoroughness  of  finish. 

Montalembert's  career  as  a  poli- 
tician divides  itseK  iiito  two  great 
periods :  the  twelve  years  or  so 
which  preceded  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  and  the  four  critical  years 
which  succeeded  that  great  event. 
Louis  Philippe  was  chased  from  the 
throne,  which  he  had  certainly  not 
dignified,  in  Feb.  1848,  and  on  the 
22d  of  January  1852  appeared  the 
decree  for  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 
which  happily  led  to  Montalembert's 
instantaneous  withdrawal  firom  a 
sphere  in  which  he  had  lost  beyond 
question  something  of  the  clearness 
of  principle  which  had  hitherto 
guided  him,  and  with  which  all  the 
chivalry  and  nobility  of  his  nature 
were  at  variance. 

The  first  of  these  periods  is  chief- 
ly marked  by  his  great  struggle  on 
the  question  of  education.  His 
arena  was  of  course  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  to  a  seat  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  death  of  his  father. 
The  French  Upper  House  did  not 
possess  the  historic  dignity  or  au- 
thority of  our  House  of  Lords,  and 
being  an  artificial  creation,  was  des- 
tined soon  to  disappear  before  the 
violence  of  popular  tumult.  In  the 
midst  of  such  a  formal  assembly  the 
voice  of  Montalembert  sounded  with 
a  surprise  half  pleasant,  half  terrible, 
always  awakening.  It  stirred  like 
a  trumpet  the  dead  echoes  of  the 
place.  He  dared  to  say  anything 
which  he  felt  to  be  the  truth.  "  He 
could  even,"  says  Sainte  -  Beuve, 
"  give  free  course  to  his  mordant  and 
incisive  wit,  and  make  personal  at- 
tacks upon  potentates  and  minis- 
ters,"— ^and  all  with  a  felicity  of  dic- 
tion which  charmed  his  fellow-peers 
while  it  made  them  shrink.  "In 
one  or  two  cases  the  chancellor 
called  him  to  order  for  form's  sake ; 
but  the  favour  which  attends  talent 
carried  everything  before  it."     "  It 
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was  a  siglit  full  of  interest/'  says  I  am  here  to  reconcile  myself  to 
another,  *'  to  see  this  ardent,  enthu-  them,  and  I  will  do  so.**     He  did 
siastic,  impetuous  young  man  rise  so,   as  he    himself   records,  with 
in  the  midst  of  the  Chamher  of  "complete  success;"  and  the  con- 
Peers,  composed  almost  entirely  of  sequence  was,    that  his  oiatorical 
the  relics  of  past  conditions  of  so-  reputation  never    reached  such  & 
ciety — ^men  grown  grey  in  puhlic  height  as  in  those  memorable  years. 
husiness,  conversant  with  politics,  "It  was    only  after   1848,"  says 
and  among  whom  experience  had  Sainte-Beuve,  "  that  M.  de  Monta- 
destroyed  enthusiasm — and  disturb  lembert  ceased  to  be  a  party  orator 
with  the  accents  of  an  impassioned  in  order  to  become  an  eloquent  poll- 
voice  the  decent  calm,  the  elegant  tician   (*  orateur  toid  d  fait  jffM- 
reserve,  and  the  polite  convention-  tique ')."     His  last  speeches  were  at 
ality  of  their  habitual  discussions,  once  his  most  solid  and  mosi  biil- 
as  he  vindicated  the  rights  and  in-  liant.    He  had  previously  spoken  for 
terests  of  that  religion  which  was  a  comparatively  small  par^,  and 
said  to  have  no  partisans  but  old  been  chiefly  admired  as  their  lepie- 
men,  and  no  life  but  in  the  past."  sentative.     He  now  spoke  unde;  a 
Montalembert's  eloquence  was  of  consciousness  of  national  importance, 
the  highest  order,  judged  by  that  and  was  admired  and  followed  hy 
which,   after  all,  must  be  the  su-  men  from    all    parties*     He  had 
preme  test  of  all  eloquence — ^the  "  ceased  to  see  everything  from  one 
effect  produced    upon    those  who  point  of  view,"  and  became  for  a 
heard   it.     It  was  always  impas-  time    not    merely    the   cliivalroiis 
sionedandlofty,  with  a  shght  touch  champion    of    the    rights   of  tk 
to  the  British  reader  of  mere  rheto-  Church,     but    a    political    pover. 
rical  elevation,  even  in  its  mostfam-  Not  only  in  the  question  of  educa- 
ous  passages,  as  in  his  apostrophe  to  tion,  which  was  so  dear  to  his  heart, 
liberty,  and  his  personification  of  and  to  which  he  had  given,  ho  him- 
the  Church  as  a  mother  in  his  great  self  said,  "  twenty  yearn  of  ^^ 
speech  in  1849.     The  strength  of  verance  and  self-devotion,"  1>^*  ^ 
his  convictions  and  the  fulness  of  many  other  matters,  he  carried  his 
his  own  feeling  carried  with  him  views.     He  succeeded,  and  was  gra- 
for  the  time  even  those  most  op-  tifled  by  his  success,  forgetting  his 
posed  to  him.      Interruptions  only  old    dislike    to   victorious  ca^ 
helped  to  swell  the  torrent  of  his  And  all  this  mainly  by  bis  elo- 
passion,  or  to  give  a  deeper  barb  quence.      He  worked   hard  as  a 
to  his  invective,  of  which  he  was  member  of  the  Conmussion,  which, 
a  great    master  when  he  pleased,  under  many  difficulties  and  com- 
Under  all  the  sway  of  his  emotion,  promises,  prepared  the  new  la^^^t 
or  even  the  loudest  reclamations,  he  education  known  as  the  '  loi  ^^' 
never  lost  self-control,  or  sank,  as  loiix;'  but  his  influence  was  alwajr^ 
so  many  French  speakers  do,  into  even  at  this  time,  due  in  the  m^^ 
hysterical  exaggerations.     His  Eng-  to  his  powers  as  an  orator.    1^^ 
lish  blood  here  stood  him  in  good  manyothermen  of  the  oratorical^' 
stead,  especially  when,  no  longer  in  perament,  he  was  not  fitted  for/^*^' 
the  Chambers  of  Peers,  but  in  the  liamentaiy  diplomacy  and  intng^^* 
National  Assembly,  he  encountered  or  the  many  acts  behind  the  scenes 
the  liveliest  opposition.   "  I  am  not  by  which  political  power  is  ofteB  *^ 
used  to  these  interruptions,  gentle-  quired  and  maintained.    But  ^1^^^ 
men,"  he  said  on  the  first  occasion  fully  excited  in  the  tribune  he  c^ 
on  which  he  addressed  the   new  ried  all  before  Wim,    Men  who  s^ 
National  Parliament  of  1848,  ''but  otherwise  no   sympathy  with  «^ 
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opinions  were  driven  forward  by  the 
torrent  of  his  eloquence.  His  great 
speech  on  the  Eoman  expedition, 
was  followed,  says  the  '  Q^bats/  at 
no  time  a  lover  of  the  orator,  "  by 
«uch  cheers  as  no  one  remembers  to 
have  heard  in  any  deliberative  as- 
sembly." Thiers,  his  old  opponent, 
whose  good  opinion  was  worth  hav- 
ing, said,  ^*  He  is  the  most  eloquent 
of  men,  and  his  speech  the  finest  I 
have  ever  heard."  Berryer  addressed 
him  in  the  words,  "  Your  strength 
lies  in  this,  that  you  are  not  abso- 
lute, but  resolute." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Mon- 
talemhert, as  Mrs  Oliphant  hints,  if 
he  had  now  paused  in  his  poHtical 
career.  He  had  gained  the  chief  ob- 
ject  of  his  poHtic^  ambition :  he  had 
secured  the  freedom  of  religious  in- 
atruction.  But  the  success  was  for 
Ixim  in  a  sense  dearly  bought.  The 
new  law  of  education,  which  he  re- 
garded as  a  fairsettlementof  theques- 
tion,  failed  to  satisfy  the  extreme  and 
most  noisy  section  of  the  Church. 
The  *  Univers '  denounced  the  law, 
and  those  who  had  been  successful 
in  carrying  it,  m  its  most  virulent 
language.  "  Never,"  it  said,  "  had 
the  disorder,  the  impossibility  of 
agreement,  the  decay  of  doctrine, 
the  disgust  of  fighting  for  the  tnith, 
the  weakness  of  all  hope  in  the 
triumph  of  truth  and  justice,  shown 
themselves  more  sadly.  Catholic 
ministers  have  afforded  this  spec- 
tacle. .  .  .  The  Catholic  party 
has  lost  its  chiefs,"  whom  it  ac- 
cused of  "denying  their  principles 
and  uniting  themselves  to  men  like 
M.  Thiers,  in  order  to  prevent 
liberty  of  teaching  from  becoming 
law."  The  revolutionary  press  at- 
tacked him  on  the  other  side,  as 
having  surrendered  his  principles 
and  consistency.  He  felt  these 
attacks  somewhat  bitterly.  He  was 
left  withput  natural  support  or  back- 
ing ftom  either  side.  He  had  no 
longer  a  definite  rSle  to  play  in  the 
political  arena.    It  was  true  that  he 


was  not,  and  never  covld  be,  a  party 
man  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and 
this  very  fact  had  greatly  contri- 
buted to  his  influence.  But  while 
not  a  party  man,  and  in  recent  years, 
when  his  eloquence  and  infiuence 
had  reached  their  full  height,  less 
a  party  man  than  ever,  he  had  yet 
been  supported  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  the  champion  of  re- 
ligion and  the  Church.  It  was  some- 
thing very  different  to  look  beyond 
the  Church  to  the  nation,  and  to  be 
cast,  altogether  apart  from  his  old  at- 
tachments, upon  the  whirling  pool  of 
French  politics  which  preceded  the 
coup  ditat.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
known  to  have  a  certain  clientele  al- 
ways behind  him.  "Now  aU  at  once," 
as  his  biographer  says,  "  his  follow- 
ing failed  him.  He  ceased  to  be  the 
Catholic  party :  he  became  plain 
Charles  de  Montalemhert — Citoyen 
de  Montalemhert,  as  the  folly  of  the 
period  entitled  him — a  man  with 
such  a  voice  as  few  possessed,  but 
with  only  one  vote — as  much  and 
no  more  than  any  Dupont  or  Dupin 
in  the  Assembly."  At  first  he  did 
not  realise  all  the  disadvantages  of 
this  change  of  position,  but  gradu- 
ally the  sense  of  lus  isolation  pressed 
upon  him  painfully.  He  was  des- 
tined to  some  renewed  successes  in 
the  Assembly,  and  his  courage  never 
rose  higher  than  in  his  famous  attack 
upon  Socialism.  It  was  then  that, 
in  allusion  to  the  defence  of  Home 
by  the  Catholic  army  of  France, 
a  national  act  which  engaged  his 
keenest  sympathies,  he  uttered  the 
daring  words,  "We  must  recom- 
mence the  expedition  of  Rome  within 
ourselves"  {expedition  de  Rome  cl 
Vinterieur),  The  words  were  caught 
up,  dissociated  from  their  context, 
and  made  the  occasion  of  virulent 
comment,  not  only  in  the  French 
but  in  the  English  press.  Unsup- 
ported by  his  old  ecclesiastical  con- 
nection, denounced  by  the  advanc- 
ing revolution,  imperfectly  united 
to  the  moderate  or  constitutional 
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party,  of  whom  Thiers  may  be  said  to 
be  the  representative,  he  was  left 
without  any  clear  clue  amidst  the 
growing  perplexities  of  the  political 
situation. 

This  confusion,  aided  undoubt- 
edly by  that  fair  and  generous 
enthusiasm  which  was  always  en- 
chanting his  vision,  must  be  held  to 
be  the  explanation  of  his  conduct 
before  and  after  the  coup  cPStat. 
Strange  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of 
his  more  mature  opinions,  he  believed 
in  Louis  Napoleon.  Thiers,  "  old 
statesman  and  man  of  the  world," 
when  he  heard  of  the  President's 
re-election  on  the  10th  of  December, 
saw  with  a  dear  vision  what  was 
coming,  and  exclaimed,  "  L'Empire 
est  fait;"  but  "to  Montalembert's 
more  generous,  more  believing  mind, 
such  cynical  belief  of  all  good  mo- 
tives and  confidence  in  all  evil  ones 
was  impossible.  He  even  held  up  in 
his  wonderful  simplicity  this  very 
saying  of  Thiers,  admitting  the  truth 
of  it  j  doing  more, — admitting  that 
the  mass  of  the  peasants  who  voted 
for  Louis  Xapoleon  believed  they 
were  voting  for  an  Emperor;  and 
then  called  upon  France  and  the 
world  to  see  how  wrong  were  the 
meaner  interpretations  of  this  man's 
motives,  and  how  just  his  own  gene- 
rous belief  in  his  truth  and  virtue. 
'Has  he  responded  to  that  ideaf 
Has  he  shown  the  least  appearance 
of  yielding  to  those  imperial  sympa- 
thies  1 '  cries  the  generous  advocate. 
'  No  :  he  came  here  loyally,  honour- 
ably, instantly,  to  this  tribune  to 
take  to  the  'Constitution  and  to  the 
Kepublic'  an  oath  which  he  has 
never  broken !  * " 

It  is  needless  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  Montalembert's  disillusions^ 
and  the  bitter  succession  of  events 
which  proved  his  generous  words, 
in  his  biographer's  language,  to  be 
"  folly  "  _  a  «  folly  half  divine  ; " 
but  nevertheless  indicative  of  that 
lack  of  insight,  that  defective  grasp 
of  reality,  which  the  warmest  ad- 


mirers of  his  genius  must  allow. 
Even  the  coup  d'Stat,  with  all  it^ 
horrors,  failed  to  break  his  dream ; 
and  it  was  only  on  the  Jannarv 
following  (22d  January  1852), 
when  the  decree  for  confiscating  the 
Orleans  property  appeared,  that  the 
veil  feU  from  his  eyes.  His  famous 
letter  of  the  previous  December 
(December  12),  in  which  he  uiged 
the  claims  of  Louis  Napoleon  upon 
the  support  of  Catholics,  was  one 
which  all  his  friends  desired  to  for- 
get, and  to  which  he  himself  never 
afterwards  cared  to  allude. 

The  nineteen  years  which  follow- 
ed the  close  of  his  public  career  were 
in  some  respects  the  most  honour- 
able, as  they  were  probably,  with  all 
their  sad  reflections  for  the  state  of 
his  country,  not  the  least  happy  of 
his  life.  The  researches  in  which 
he  engaged  with  a  view  to  his  great 
work,  '  The  Monks  of  tho  West^* 
were  in  themselves  a  constant  source 
of  delightful  activity.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  introduction  to  this 
work — ^the  two  first  volumes  of  which 
appeared  in  1860 — ^without  seeing 
how  much  happiness  he  had  in  these 
researches,  and  the  task  of  composi- 
tion which  followed.  After  enumer- 
ating his  labours  ''in  search  of  a 
date,  of  a  fact,  of  a  name,  of  a  strik- 
ing or  speaking  detail,"  and  his  pro- 
longed interview  with  "so  many 
great  and  holy  souls  who  came  out  of 
the  shadow  of  the  past  to  reveal 
themselves  by  their  acts  or  their 
writings,"  he  exclaims, — "  all  these 
pure  and  profound  enjoyments  of 
a  conscientious  historian — behold 
them  finished ! "  "  Things  won  are 
done :  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing." 

His  visits  to  England,  partly  in 
pursuit  of  the  same  object,  were  also 
full  of  pleasure  to  him.  His  fame 
had  grown  in  some  d^ree  £co£i  tho 
very  fact  of  his  retirement  from  a 
political  career.  The  purity  and 
disinterestedness  of  his  chuacter, 
the  brilliancy  of  his  literary  and 
oratorical  gifts,  the  mellowed  wis- 
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•dom  and  breadth  of  judgment  that 
had  come  with  advancing  years  and 
leisure  for  cabnreflection,  allserved  to 
gather  honour  around  his  name,  and 
to  draw  to  him  the  love  and  admir- 
ation of  many  who  could  only  im- 
perfectly sympathise  with  the  special 
^ms  of  his  political  ambition.  Many 
who  met  him  during  these  visits  re- 
member the  charm  of  his  manners, 
At  once  graceful  and  manly,  and  the 
vein  of  good  sense  and  play  of  hu- 
mour which  lay  beneath  aU  his  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  and  lit  up  his 
talk  in  a  degree  which  could  hardly 
be  supposed  by  those  who  merely 
knew  him  from  his  writings.  It 
was  somewhat  difficult  to  realise  in 
the  shrewd  and  highly-accomplished 
man  of  the  world,  all  whose  words 
were  weighty  with  incisive  and  prac- 
tical meaning,  the  historian  of  clois- 
tered saints  and  medieval  legends. 
His  reputation  probably  reached  its 
highest  point  when  the  Imperial 
authorities  were  so  ill  advised  in 
1858  as  to  prosecute  him  for  an 
alleged  secret  attack  upon  the  Em- 
pire in  an  article  which  he  published 
in  the  '  Correspondant,'  giving  an 
account  of  the  famous  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Lord  Can- 
ning^s  proclamation  as  Govemor- 
Oeneral  of  India.  His  prosecution 
proved  a  signal  triumph  to  him 
in  all  respects,  and  had  the  singular 
advantage  of  presenting  him  for  the 
last  time  before  the  world  in  the 
attitude  which,  above  all,  he  would 
have  probably  most  desired, — of  an 
advocate  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  on  behalf  of  which  he  had 
made  his  first  speech  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers  in  1836. 

During  these  latter  years  he  lived 
partly  in  Paris,  but  for  the  most 
part  in  his  country  home  in  the 
C6t<^  d'Or,  known  as  La  Soche  en 
Breny.  Mrs  Oliphant  has  given  a 
charming  description  of  his  family 
and  literary  life  in  this  fine  old 
house— of  his  delight  in  the  growth 
of  his  trees,  and  his  pleasant  half- 


cynical  interest  in  his  village  neigh- 
bours, who  were  sometimes  disposed 
to  be  troublesome.  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  happiest  of  husbands 
and  fathers  ;  and  the  brief  glimpses 
of  his  English  correspondence  with 
his  daughters — ^for  he  liked  to  write 
to  them  in  the  language  feimiliar  to 
his  own  youth — are  as  bright,  ten- 
der, and  beautiful  as  can  be.  He 
had  been  threatened  with  some 
grave  malady  even  before  he  quitted 
public  life;  and  during  his  last 
years,  in  which  he  continued  to 
work  with  unabated  enthusiasm  at 
his  great  work,  he  suffered  from 
constantly-recurring  attacks  of  this 
malady.  At  last,  he  was  imable 
to  work,  apparently  for  nearly  three 
years  before  his  death.  He  had 
''no  chance  and  no  hope,"  as  he 
said,  of  recovery,  and  only  desired 
to  leave  the  world  as  quickly  as 
possible.  In  this  strain  he  wrote  in 
February  1869.  He  survived  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  died  worn 
out  with  suffering,  but  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  all  his  powers,  on 
the  18th  of  March  1870. 

A  braver  or  more  chivalrous  spirit 
never  passed  from  earth.  He  was  a 
veritable  miles  Christi — Chevalier  de 
VEglise — as  he  liked  to  describe  his 
monastic  heroes.  He  was  much  be- 
sides— a  picturesque  historian,  an 
eloquent  orator,  a  keen  and  in  many 
respects  enlightened  politician  j  but 
his  religious  chivalry  was  the  essence 
of  his  nature.  No  monk  of  old  ever 
consecrated  himself  with  a  more 
cordial  devotion  to  the  service  of 
God  and  the  Church.  Ifo  knight 
ever  fought  more  gallantly  for  the 
cause  dear  to  his  heart.  Shall  we 
say,  in  the  view  especially  of  his 
last  words  on  the  doctrine  of  Infal- 
libility— which  he  struggled  against 
to  the  last,  and  yet  was  prepared  to 
accept  when  once  proclaimed — no 
hero  of  the  cloister  ever  offered,  as 
the  sacrifice  and  service  of  his  faith, 
higher  powers  or  a  more  entire — 
only  too  entire ! — self-submission  1 
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When  Pascal  said  that  the  best 
books  are  those  "which  each  reader 
thinks  he  could  have  written  him- 
self, he  must  have  restricted  his 
meaning  to  those  books  which  are 
spun  out  of  the  wiiter^s  innermost 
cogitations  on  what  ho  sees — ^books 
of  observation  and  reflection  on 
the  life,  manners,  movement,  and 
thought  around  him.  Ko  reader 
thinks  he  could  have  written  a  his- 
tory or  a  scientific  work  without 
previous  training.  It  is  books  which 
make  man  their  study, — man,  his 
character,  motives,  his  ^eral  por- 
traiture, — ^which  undercertain  points 
of  excellence  seem  easy  writing ;  for 
the  subject  lies  open  to  us  all.  No- 
thing, as  our  authority  says,  is  more 
common  than  les  bonnes  chases 
(things  worth  noting  and  saying). 
They  are  all  within  our  reach,  and 
even  known  to  everybody.  People 
strain  after  excellence;  expect  to 
find  it  in  things  strange  and  ex- 
traordinary. They  should  rather 
stoop  and  look  close.  It  is  near  at 
hand.  The  only  question  is  how  to 
distinguish  it ;  and  this  is  precisely 
what  ordinary  people  do  not  miss 
in  themselves — ^a  keen  discernment ; 
an  eye  to  see  what  lies  before  them. 
When  a  thing  is  said  to  them  or 
read  by  them  which  they  have  had 
equal  opportunities  of  finding  out, 
they  suppose  it  a  mere  accident  that 
they  never  thought  it  before ;  or  per- 
haps they  do  not  recognise  it  to  be 
new  as  well  as  true.  And  yet  what 
excellence  is  more  distinctive  and 
incommunicable  than  insight,  the 
quality  constituting  the  worth  and 
charm  of  the  author  now  lying  be- 
fore us,  who  himself  has  written, 
^'  After  the  spirit  of  insight  and  dis- 
cernment, the  rarest  thmgs  in  this 
world  are  diamonds  and  pearls,"  and 
has  warned  people  especially  against 


acting  on  the   impression   that  io 
write  of  what  passes   under   their 
eyes  is  easy;  counselling  them,  if 
they  condescend  to  be  imitators  at 
all,  to  take  any  style  and  subject 
for  their  model  rather  than  the  writ- 
ers who  spin  out  of   themselves, 
tirent  de  leurs  enfrailles,  all  that  they 
express   upon    paper?     The    warn- 
ing is  needed,   for    there    is   this 
especial  temptation  to  imitate  them, 
that  it  is  on  the  trite  and  threadbare 
(under  common  hands)  that  these 
writers  qui  ecrivent  par  humeuTy  qfie 
le  cosurfait  2^rler,lea.Ye  their  mark 
— as,  for  instance,  these  two  French- 
men.    The  sombre  genius  of  Pascal 
added  a  new  sadness  to  death  in 
the  reflection,  Je  mourrai  seui.    The 
social  spirit  of  La  Bruyhre  derives^ 
comfort  from  death's  universality. 
We  arc  all  in  the  same  boat     It 
might  have  been  worse.     "  If  of  all 
men  some  died  and  others  not,  to 
die  would    then    be  a  desolating 
affliction."     Both  are  alike  removed 
from  the  conventional,  Justice-Shal- 
low recognition  of  a  fact  they  can- 
not grasp.     "  Certain,  'tis  certain, 
very  sure,  very  sure,  death,  as  the 
Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  alL    All 
shall  die.     How  a  good  yoke  of 
oxen  at  Stamford  fair." 

It  is,  in  truth,  the  characteristic  of 
all  good  books  of  this  class,  and  that 
in  a  special  sense,  that  nobody  could 
have  written  them  but  their  authors. 
Wherever  we  find  them  they  are 
models  and  masterpieces  of  style. 
This,  indeed,  is  an  essential  of  their  ex- 
istence. Good  writing  is  exact  writ- 
ing. It  is  delineation  and  thought 
sensitively  true  in  touch  and  outline; 
and  to  express  a  man's  own  concep- 
tions, he  has  in  a  certain  sense  to 
invent  his  own  medium.  Every 
good  style  is  instinct  with  a  double 
truth — the  thing  drawn  and  the- 
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artist  who  draws  it  He  does  not 
— that  is,  he  ought  not — to  aim  at 
anything  but  the  rendering  of  his 
subject ;  but  he  can  only  do  this  in 
his  own  way.  His  truth  becomes  a 
truism  in  anothe/s  wording ;  his  dis- 
coveries vanish  unless  he  lumself  de- 
clares them.  For,  old  as  is  the  study 
of  humanity,  nothing  is  tolerable 
that  can  be  written  about  it  unless 
it  has  flashed  on  some  mind  as  a 
new  thought,  and  been  delivered 
with  that  close,  careful  rendering 
which  makes  style  and  thought  in- 
separable and  almost  convertible 
terms.  "  Horace  or  Despreaux  have 
said  it  before  you,''  was  the  criticism 
La  Bruyire  had  to  combat.  It  was 
through  his  style  that  he  justified 
himseHl  "I  believe  it  on  your 
word,"  is  his  answer ;  "  but  I  have 
said  it  {eomme  mien)  in  my  way. 
May  not  I  think  true  thoughts 
after  them  as  others  will  think  them 
after  mel"  It  is  not  so  much  the 
thought  he  values  himself  upon 
as  its  clear  expression,  the  art  con- 
cealing art,  the  labour  of  composi- 
tion. "What  art  is  needed  to 
be  natural  (rentrer  dans  la  nature)  I 
What  time,  what  rules,  what  at- 
tention, what  labour  to  dance  with 
the  liberty  and  grace  with  which 
we  walk,  to  sing  as  easily  as  we 
talk,  to  gpeak  and  express  one^s  self 
as  one  thinks ! "  And  it  is  on  this 
art,  this  perfection  of  style,  that  his 
fame  now  maLoly  rests  with  his 
countrymen.  Foreigners  must  study 
him  chiefly  for  the  truth,  vivacity, 
and  variety  of  his  observations,  and 
the  caustic  humour  of  his  characters ; 
but  M,  Charles  Asselineau,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  present  new  and  handsome 
edition  (itself  a  testimony  in  these 
troubled  times  for  France),  gives, 
in  his  introduction,  the  successive 
stages,  the  three  points  of  view,  which 
three  centuries  have  taken  of  his 
great  work.  **  By  his  contemporaries, 
at  the  time  of  his  election  into  the 
Academy,    1693,    he    was  viewed 


mainly  as  a  satirist.  The  following 
age  regarded  him  as  a  moralist :  it 
was  as  a  moralist  that  he  interested 
and  occupied  men's  thoughts.  And 
this  preoccupation  lasted  into  the 
early  years  of  this  present  century. 
In  our  own  time  men  regard  him 
as  a  writer,  and  more  than  a  writer, 
as  an  artist." 

There  are  reasons  in  these  days 
why  we  should  all  turn  to  these 
classical  writers  with  a  particular 
inclination  and  interest,  from  the 
importance  they  attributed  to  dic- 
tion, and  the  sense  of  duty  they 
attached  to  it.  A  thing  was  not 
said  at  all  until  it  was  put  in  a  well- 
fitting  and  graceful  garb.  They  felt 
obscurity  which  any  pains  of  tiieirs 
could  obviate — an  obscurity  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject — as  a  crime 
and  disgrace.  They  would  not  de- 
sist or  think  their  work  complete 
till  it  had  received  the  last  touch. 
Writing  needed  as  much  traioing  as 
a  delicate  handicraft.  "It  is  as 
much  a  trade — ^a  mSHer — ^to  write 
a  book  as  to  make  a  watch."  The 
one  exacts  as  fine  finish  as  the 
other.  They  were  pioneers  to  their 
readers,  the  mountaLus  and  rough 
places  were  to  be  made  smooth  for 
them ;  the  desert  of  arid  discussion 
must  blossom  as  the  rose  before 
they  would  invite  them  to  Tralk  in 
it.  Mr  Browning's  argument  in 
favour  of  burrs  of  expression — ^that 
they  stick — ^had  not  yet  crossed  the 
brain  of  writer  or  reader.  Thought 
was  not  thought  in  the  rough.  Tout 
est  dity  all  has  been  said  already, 
are  La  Bruyire's  opening  worda 
It  was  only  through  the  medium  of 
a  transparent  style  that  he  ventured 
to  add  his  gleanings  to  the  rich 
harvest  of  past  thought  As  his 
sentences  arranged  themselves  he 
felt  they  were  worth  something. 

Perhaps  all  this  bears  on  the  fact 
that  he  wrote  in  the  period  when 
readers  represented  society,  and  so- 
ciety  represented,  to  the  literary 
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mind,  mankiiid.  A  fine  style  was 
part  of  good  manners.  A  man 
writes  to  be  read  by  somebody.  A 
writer  of  that  day  knew  to  a  nicety 
who  would  be  his  readers.  They 
were  represented  by  the  friends  or 
small  gathering  assembled  to  hear 
him  read  his  own  peif ormance.  We 
can  scarcely  estimate  the  effect  that 
this  ceremony  of  reading  his  own 
works  to  an  assemblage  of  critics 
would  have  on  an  author's  system  of 
composition ;  but  we  are  very  sure 
that  it  would  make  him  mind  his 
ys  and  g's.  Some  it  wotdd  tempt 
to  affectation,  some  to  epigrammatic 
teiseness.  No  one  could  wholly 
forget  the  manner  in  the  matter, 
nobody  would  dare  to  be  diffuse 
from  mere  hurry  and  precipitation 
with  such  an  ordeal  in  imme- 
diate view.  Where  there  was  sta- 
mina  and  well-founded  self-reliance, 
we  can  believe  the  result  to  be  a 
fineness  and  grace,  a  felicity  of 
adaptation  of  words  to  thought  (tant 
de  sens  dans  una  phrase,  tant  d'idies 
dans  un  mot),  such  as  we  find  in 
these  pages.  But,  hard  as  La 
Bruyfere  laboured  after  perfection  of 
style  and  the  character  of  artist,  we 
yet  give  him  such  credit  for  hon- 
esty in  the  profession  of  higher  aims, 
as  to  believe  that  the  title  of  moral- 
ist would  have  answered  best  to  his 
own  designs,  as  weU  as  pleased  him 
best ;  but  a  moralist  careful  to  utter 
no  platitudes  and  few  hard  sayings, 
almost  too  hopeless  pf  mending  men 
to  be  indignant  at  their  errors  and 
vices.  "  Why  should  we  be  angry," 
he  asks,  ''  on  seeing  their  hardness, 
their  ingratitude,  their  injustice,  their 
pride,  their  self-love,  their  forgetful- 
ness  of  others?  They  are  made  so;  it 
is  their  nature.  We  might  as  well  bo 
angry  on  seeing  the  stone  fall  or  the 
flame  rise."  ''  Men  are  not  light  and 
changeable  in  great  matters.  They 
do  indeed  change  their  dress,  their 
language,  their  manners  —  some- 
times ^eir  taste  changes ;  but  they 


keep  their  vices,  still  constant  in 
wrong  and  in  their  indifference  to 
virtue."  But  men  being  sncb  as 
they  are,  he  knew  himself  to  he  oue 
of  them ;  there  is  the  keenest  sense 
of  brotherhood.  It  is  not  vbt 
t?iey  do,  but  what  fee  do.  The  fol- 
lies, weaknesses,  vanities  of  men,  he 
read  through  his  own  sympathy  in 
them,  l^or  could  he  imagine  a  keen 
er  interest,  a  worthier  labour,  a  more 
lasting  diversion,  than  men  such  &s 
he  saw  them  supplied  to  hint  If 
men  are  to  be  mended,  it  most  be 
by  showing  them  what  they  are. 
His  book  was  a  minor.  He  formed 
no  system,  founded  no  school  it 
is  all  very  well  to  ^  a  philosopher, 
but  he  objected  to  be  called  one. 
He  recognised  his  subject  and  bis 
genius,  and  left  the  issue  to  work 
itself  out 

Not  much  is  known  of  La  Bruj- 
ire  as  a  man,  but  what  is  known 
adds  an  interest  to  his  work    He 
had  his  singularities  and  eooen^- 
cities.     He  was  honest  and  disin- 
terested i  his  friends  esteemed  him- 
Nobody  had  any  harm  to  say  of 
him  beyond  the  discrepancies  of  an 
awkward  brusque  manner,  with  tk 
exquisite  finish  of  his  style.    He  is 
supposed  never  to  have  married;  nor 
can  any  amount  of  research  trace  to 
him  any  less  creditable  connection. 
He  lived  in  the  house  of  the  great 
Cond6  as  preceptor  of  his  grandson 
the  Due  de  Bourbon.     Here  m 
court  and  the  great  world  were  open 
to  his  observation ;  he  knew  ey^J' 
body  worth  knowing.     The  editor 
draws  a  comparison  between  hini 
and  St  Simon,  both  engaged  in  t^e 
same  task,  at  the  same  moment,  oi 
painting  their  own  age — ^the  one  i^ 
what  he  calls  his  shop  {hotdiW 
at  Versailles,  La  Bruyhre  in  TS^*^^ 
de  Gondii :  St  Simon  more  occupied 
with  the  acts  of  men  than  tii^ 
characters,  his  object  the  machine  oi 
state  rather  than  the  men  engaged  i& 
working  it ;  La  Bruyhre  m\»TesM 
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himself  less  witli  the  machine  than 
the  workmen.  St  Simon,  the  sur- 
vivor, wrote  of  him  warmly :  "  The 
pnblic  soon  after  "  (La  Bruy^re  died 
1696)  ''lost  a  man  illustrious  for 
his  genius,  for  his  style,  and  for 
his  knowledge  of  men.  I  would 
.say  La  Bruy&e,  who  died  of  apo- 
plexy at  Versailles,  after  having  sur- 
passed Theophrastus  in  taking  him 
for  his  model,  and  having  painted 
ihe  men  of  our  time  in  his  Nouveavx 
CarcLctkrea  in  an  inimitable  manner. 
He  was  besides  a  very  worthy  man, 
(Jort  honnete  ?iomme),SL  pleasant  com- 
panion, simple,  with  nothing  of  the 
pedant,  very  (Hsinterested.  I  knew 
him  well  enough  to  regret  him." 

This  summary  of  good  qualities 
scarcely  satisfies  the  demands  of 
modem  research,  and  M.  Edouard 
Foumier,  in  his  ComMie  de  Bruyere, 
has  found  material  for  a  psychological 
tstudy  in  the  passing  notices  of  the 
day.  Boileau,  for  instance,  writing  to 
!Racine  (May  1687),  speaks  of  a  visit 
he  had  received  horn  the  author  of 
the  Characters,  "who  would  want 
nothing  if  nature  had  only  made  him 
as  agreeable  as  he  wishes  to  be."  He 
seems  to  have  dreaded  the  charge  of 
pedantry,  and  did  not  always  sue- 
•ceed  in  playing  the  fine  gentleman. 
People  who  could  not  appreciate 
his  talents  found  something  to 
ridicule  in  his  manner.  He  had 
.sallies  of  somewhat  awkward  live- 
liness, alternating  with  fits  of  si- 
lence and  abstraction.  All  accounts 
agree  that  he  was  without  the 
talent  for  conversation;  and  his 
life  seems  to  have  alternated  be- 
tween an  eager  curiosity  to  see,  to 
hear,  to  know  all  that  was  passing, 
and  a  profound  rumination  upon 
what  he  had  observed  in  this  busy 
-activity  of  eye  and  movement. 
Some  of  his  characters  of  men,  un- 
equal, hasty,  inquisitive,  capricious, 
fanciful,  are  supposed  to  be  self- 
portraiture.  He  was,  in  fact,  as  per- 
haps genius  itself  implies,  two  men, 


one  for  thought  and  one  for  action ; 
the  genius  seldom  affording  the  man 
much  aid  in  the  commerce  of  life. 
ELis  present  editor,  in  summing  up 
these  chance  indications  of  a  char- 
acter, adds  his  view,  that  in  the 
grave  matter  of  religion,  morals,  and 
politics,  he  was  "  tin  prudent"  "  He 
had  the  prudence  of  men  much 
occupied  with  their  own  thoughts, 
to  whom  all  external  disturbance  is 
an  eviL  A  settled  state  of  things 
(iifie  extreme  decence  au  dehors)  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  independent 
thinkers  of  this  class."  Li  one  rare 
instance  he  was  fortune's  favourite, 
that  from  the  first  his  book  was 
appreciated  and  read  with  avid- 
ity. The  form  helped  this  early 
popularity.  Society  was  eager  to 
give  names  to  his  characters.  Mar 
hgnity,  as  it  was  said,  contributed 
to  the  early  success  of  his  work. 
He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
disown  this  personal  application  in 
many  instances,  which  is  no  wonder; 
but  the  cap  fitted  'too  close  for  the 
world,  once  put  on  the  scent,  to  leave 
its  hold,  and  the  keys  which  were 
immediately  circulated  are  lasting 
authorities.  It  is  never  made  clear 
how  the  subjects  of  these  caustic 
representations  took  it.  Nor  do  we 
observe  that  any  inconvenience  en- 
sued from  them  to  their  author. 

The  romance  of  La  Bruy&re's  his- 
tory very  properly  attaches  itself  to 
his  great  work.  Through  it  a  young 
girFs  name  is  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  his  own.  Everything  he 
writes  on  woman  shows  the  senti- 
ment that  youth  is  the  period,  not 
only  for  the  graces  of  her  body,  but 
of  her  mind.  Society,  frivoUty, 
vanity,  hypocrisy,  spoilt  her  after  a 
time  in  his  eyes.  He  is  cynical  to- 
wards the  woman  of  fashion;  but 
woman  in  early  girlhood  is  depicted 
by  him  with  an  exquisite  apprecia- 
tion. As  his  present  editor  says,  the 
child  represented  to  him  the  true 
ideal  woman.     What  she  grew  in- 
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to  was  the  fault  of  the  world,  of  her 
ill  fortune,  of  husband,  of  lovers. 
There  entered  into  his  love  of  wo- 
man something  of  paternal  tender- 
ness. Those  who  know  the  story  of 
his  manuscript  will  bear  its  repeti- 
tion for  the  salce  of  others  who  do 
not.  It  chanced  that  Michallet,  the 
bookseller  to  whose  shop  he  daily 
repaired  to  hear  the  news  and  turn 
over  the  new  books,  had  a  little 
daughter,  "/or<  gentille,**  with  whom 
he  made  Mends  and  amused  him- 
self Playing  one  day  with  this 
child,  he  took  out  of  his  pocket  the 
manuscript  of  his  Caracthrea,  and 
offered  it  to  Michallet,  saying,  "  If 
you  get  anything  by  it,  let  it  be 
the  d6t  of  my  fittle  friend  here." 
In  a  pamphlet  dated  1701,  which 
gives  the  portraits  and  reputed 
wealth  of  the  financiers  of  the  day, 
there  is  a  notice  of  Eemi  de  Jully, 
fermier  gSriSralyWho  married  Michal- 
let's  daughter.  La  Bruy^re's  little 
friend,receivingwith  her  a  fortune  of 
a  hundred  thousand  livres.  Never, 
says  M.  Asselineau,  was  a  girl 
dowered  with  so  much  wit  and  wis- 
dom in  money's  worth.  An  anec- 
dote like  this  gives  a  body  to  the 
often  vague  and  merely  ornamental 
term  disinterested. 

It  is  our  object  to  give  to  the 
reader  not  familiar  with  the  original 
some  idea  of  a  French  writer  in  the 
truest  sense  a  classic ;  whose  work, 
as  f&r  as  we  know,  has  not  been 
translated  into  English,  probably 
because  its  essence  has  been  felt  too 
volatile  for  translation.  Perhaps  this 
may  especially  be  said  of  the  stylo 
of  all  humorists,  amongst  whom 
we  class  La  Bruyfere,  rather  than 
with  wits.  Humour  is  flavoured  by 
the  personality  of  the  writer  almost 
more  than  wit.  A  striking  felicity, 
whether  of  thought,  of  penetration, 
of  satire,  may  change  its  whole  char- 
acter with  its  vehicle  of  expression  : 
it  may  shock  us  as  outrS  ;  it  may  sink 
into  common-sense,  or  even  common- 


place, in  an  uncongenial  diction.  We 
will  therefore  first  justify  our  own 
appieciation  by  the  testimony  of  a 
great  modem  critic,  Sainte-BenTe^ 
who  thus  apostrophises  the  genius  of 
his  countryman  after  two  hundred 
years  of  fame :  "  Happy  La  Bruy^re ! 
(Heureux  homme  que  La  Bruyhre  I ) 
when  so  many  more  lofty  glories 
have  sunk,  when  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  passed  away,  and  men  speak 
of  it  as  of  an  old  fashion — ^when  the 
seventeenth  itself  is  exposed  to 
attack  on  all  sides,'to  the  irrcTerence 
and  incredulity  of  new  schools — he, 
as  if  by  a  miracle,  is  alone  respected, 
he  alone  holds  his  own,  he  is  spared. 
What  do  I  say  ?  He  is  read,  he  is 
admired,  he  is  praised,  precisely  for 
the  marked  incisive  manner,  a  little 
too  strong  perhaps  for  his  own  time, 
but  which  is  no  more  than  we  re- 
quire now.  Of  this  style  he  re- 
mains the  first  model.  F^n^lon,  all 
F6n^lon,  pales  and  vanishes ;  but 
his  colours  stand  as  bright  as  when 
first  laid  on  the  canvas.  Time  has 
deprived  his  solid  and  vigorous  man- 
ner of  no  excellence.  The  artist  has 
not  ceased  to  reverence  him.  .  .  . 
He  is  still  everybody's  classic  (das- 
aique  de  tout  le  monde)."  "  Happy 
LaBruy^re !"  adds  the  editor,  in  con- 
clusion. "  Whilst  other  and  greater 
names  compromised  their  destioiea 
and  their  genius  in  the  mis^able 
agitations  of  public  life  and  social 
entanglements  (relations  wondaineti)^ 
he  led  an  obscure  life,  the  more 
surely  to  sec^ire  future  fame.  Hav- 
ing lived  worthily,  he  has  immortal- 
ised his  name  by  a  unique  work, 
and  has  left  to  posterity  nothing  of 
himself  but  his  genius." 

Of  the  sixteen  subjects  into  which 
La  Bruy^re  classes  his  thoughts  and 
characters,  he  chooses  to  begin  with 
that  which  touches  upon  his  own  re- 
lation with  his  readers,  Des  Oitv- 
rages  de  V Esprit — ^prefacing  all  with 
the  words,  "  I  restore  to  the  Public 
what  it  has  lent  me.     From  it  I  havo 
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borrowed  the  matter  of  this  work  : 
it  is  just  that  haying  finished  it  with 
all  the  attention  to  truth  of  which  I 
was  capable,  and  that  it  deserves  from 
me,  I  should  restore  it  to  the  Public 
again,  that  it  may  scrutinise  at  its 
leisure  this  portrait  which  I  have 
taken  after  nature,  and  if  it  owns  to 
any  of  the  faults  I  have  touched  up- 
on, to  correct  itself  of  them.  ...  It 
is  the  only  end  an  author  ought  to 
propose  to  himsel£"  He  writes  with 
the  consciousness  at  once  of  merit 
and  of  care.  He  would  not  have 
his  readers  neglect  the  order  of  his 
chapters.  AU  is  done  with  design. 
"Not  must  they  restrict  his  range  to 
his  own  countrymen  or  the  Court  of 
France.  HLs  was  a  wider  field — ^his 
subject  was  human  nature  itself. 
And  after  this  exordium  he  enters 
upon  the  subject  of  books — book- 
making  ancient  and  modem  — 
authors  and  critics;  betraying  some 
personal  experiences,  while  hinting 
at  the  vicissitudes  of  feeling  that 
accompany  the  supreme  effort  of 
thought.  He  is  curiously  candid,  and 
lets  us  know  that  he  turns  his 
phrases  as  solicitously  as  a  poet  his 
lines.  There  is  nothing  of  the  mo- 
dem laisser  aller,  letting  the  style 
take  care  of  itself.  In  fact,  a  thought 
is  not  presentible,  or  worthy  to  be 
called  one,  till  put  in  the  best  form. 
''Among  all  the  different  expres- 
sions which  can  render  a  single 
thought,  there  is,'*  he  says,  "  but  one 
good  one.  We  do  not  always  hit 
npon  it  in  speaking  or  writing.  'Tis 
trae,  nevertheless,  that  it  exists. 
Anything  else  is  feeble,  and  does  not 
satisfy  a  man  of  wit  and  intelligence 
who  wants  to  make  himself  under- 
stood." It  is  a  question  of  conscience 
with  him.  "K  you  would  write 
naturally,  vigorously,  delicately,  you 
must  express  the  truth"  "  A  good 
author  who  writes  with  care,  often 
finds  the  expression  long  sought  for 
and  found  at  last  is  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  one ;  which  seems 


as  if  it  should  have  presented  itself 
first  of  alL"  This  must  be  tme  in  a 
sort  of  all  writing  whose  praise  is  its 
simplicity:  we  cannot  imagine  it 
otherwise  with  much  of  Addison, 
or  of  certain  inimitable  examples  of 
the  naif  ia  the  Lettres  Provinciales. 
Tet  this  care  is  mostly  its  own 
reward;  for  "Fools  read  a  book 
and  don't  xmderstand  it.  Com- 
monplace readers  (les  esprits  mS- 
diocres)  assume  that  they  under- 
stand it  perfectly.  Men  of  large 
intelligence  do  not  therefore  under- 
stand everything — ^what  is  obscure 
they  find  obscure,  and  what  is 
clear  they  find  dear.  Persons  of 
showy  parts  (Jes  heattx  esprits)  pro- 
fess to  see  difficulties  where  there 
are  none,  and  won't  understand 
what  is  perfectly  easy."  To  under- 
stand with  him  means  a  fuller 
apprehension  than  the  ordinary 
reader  or  listener  supposes.  "  Cer- 
tain poets,"  he  observes,  "  are  sub- 
ject in  their  dramas  to  long  strains 
of  pompous  verse,  which  seem  full 
of  vigorous,  elevated,  and  noble 
sentiments.  The  people  listen  greed- 
ily, eyes  uplifted,  mouth  open,  and 
believe  themselves  charmed.  The 
less  they  understand  the  more  they 
admire.  Scarcely  do  they  take  time 
to  breathe,  or  to  clap  and  applaud.  I 
used  to  believe  in  my  early  youth  that 
these  passages  were  clear  and  intelli- 
gible to  the  actors,  to  the  pit  and 
amphitheatre — that  their  authors 
knew  what  they  themselves  meant, 
and  that,  with  all  the  attention  I 
could  bestow,  it  was  my  own  fault 
that  I  could  not  follow.  I  am  un- 
deceived." His  opinion  of  popular 
taste  is  on  a  par  with  its  intelli- 
gence. "Wherever  you  go,"  he  re- 
marks, "  whether  to  a  sermon,  a  con- 
cert, or  a  picture-gallery,  you  hear 
diametrically  opposite  opinions  of 
the  same  thing,  and  may  safely  set 
good  and  bad  side  by  side.  Tho 
good  will  please  some,  the  bad 
others.   You  risk  nothing  in  putting 
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the  worst  along  with  them.  The 
worst  has  its  partisans." 

The  next  subject,  Du  Merite  Per- 
sonntly  opens  with  a  reflection  which 
Johnson,  too,  has  put  into  words. 
**Who,  whatever  his  merits,  how- 
ever rare  his  talents,  but  must  be 
convinced  of  his  uselessness  when  he 
considers  that  in  dying  he  leaves 
a  world  which  does  not  feel  his 
loss,  and  where  there  are  so  many 
to  replace  him  ? "  Still  he  has  an 
intense  appreciation  of  success,  and 
merit  unrecognised  presses  upon 
his  sympathy  as  a  constant  pain. 
It  was  one  of  the  evils  of  the  sys- 
tem imder  which  he  lived.  "How 
many  men  of  admirable  genius 
have  died  without  the  world  know- 
ing  anything  of  them ;  how  many 
live  still  of  whom  no  one  speaks, 
of  whom  no  one  ever  will  speak  ? " 
"What  horrible  labour  for  a  man 
without  party  or  backers  who  stands 
alone,  with  only  merit  for  his  recom- 
mendation, to  lift  himself  Out  of  his 
obscurity  into  daylight,  to  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  prig  (Jot)  in  credit ! " 

"It  needs  in  France,"  he  ob- 
serves, "much  strength  and  large- 
ness of  mind  to  give  up  all  thought 
of  i^ace  and  office,  and  to  live  at 
home  and  do  nothing.  Very  few 
have  merit  enough  to  act  this  part 
with  dignity,  or  weight  (Jond) 
enough  to  fill  the  void  of  time, 
without  what  the  vulgar  call 
business.  The  idleness  of  the  wise 
man  only  wants  another  name, — that 
thinking,  talking,  reading,  and  being 
quiet  should  be  called  work."  After 
personal  merit  he  recommends  less 
individual  distinctions.  "  If  a  man 
can't  be  Erasmus,  let  him  think  of 
being  a  bishop."  "  Some  people,  to 
get  tiiemselves  a  name,  heap  upon 
their  persons  titles,  orders,  primacies, 
the  purple.  Scarcely  would  the 
tiara  accomplish  their  end ;  but  what 
need  has  Trqphimus  (Bossuet)  to  be  a 
cardinal]"  Inillustrationof  his  sub- 
ject he  gives  at  length  a  fine  portrait 


of  the  great  Cond^  his  patron;  great 
in  prosperity,  greater  still  when  for- 
tune failed  him:"  "whom  the  laiang 
of  a  siege  ennobled  more  than  bis 
triumphs,  and  got  him  more  honour 
than  battles  won  and  cities  taken ; 
who  could  say,  *  Je  fuyois  with  the 
same  grace  as  nous  les  battiinei.*  A 
man — true,  simple,  magnanimous— 
who  wanted  nothing  but  the  lesser 
virtues."  In  another  character  he 
shows  the  value  of  personal  merit 
through  the  want  of  it.  Mempfmf 
(according  to  the  keys  the  Maw- 
chal  de  Villeroy)  is  the  bird  in  fin« 
feathers  that  don't  belong  to  him- 
He  does  not  talk,  he  does  not  think ; 
he  repeats  what  other  people  say  and 
think,  and  makes  use  so  natnially 
of  the  mind  of  others,  that  he  is  the 
first  deceived,  and  constantly  sup- 
poses himself  to  be  declaring  his 
own  taste  or  explaining  his  own 
view  when  he  is  but  the  echo  of  the 
person  he  has  just  left :  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  so  long  as  his  memory 
holds  out,  he  passes  tolerably,  then 
flags,  degenerates,  and  betrays  the 
machinery.  He  alone  is  ignorant 
how  far  he  sinks  below  the  sublime 
or  heroic;  and,  incapable  of  ^• 
mating  mind  in  others,  does  not 
suppose  anybody  can  be  cleverer 
than  himself." 

By  what  process  of  the  reason 
he  makes  Des  Femmea  his  next 
subject  is  not  very  clear,  but  pw* 
bably  it  was  one  his  pen  ^^ 
very  ready  to  exercise  itself  upon- 
We  do  not  know  how  far  i^  ^ 
reasonable  to  suppose  affectation  a 
vice  of  any  particular  date.  E^®^ 
age  has  its  leaders  and  imitatois— 
those  who  set  the  feshion  in  man- 
ners, and  those  who  follow.  ^^^ 
we  imagine  there  was  a  certain  de- 
liberation and  audacity  in  the  affe^- 
Ution  of  La  Bruy^ie's  date  which 
was  particularly  exasperating  to  ^^ 
penetrating  faculty.  He  mustteii 
the  ladies  his  mind,  and  that  not 
with  Addison's  amusing  lightness  w 
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touch,  as  if  lie  was  cbanned  in  spite 
of  himself,  but  taking  their  paint, 
and  the  manners  that  go  along  with 
a  daubing  of  white  and  red,  in  grave 
earnest,  and  letting  them  know  how 
very  disagreeable  they  are  to  a  man 
of  sense.  He  views  woman  not  in  her 
home  and  domestic  relations,  but  in 
the  scene  of  her  display,  of  her  efforts 
and  her  ambitions,  and  especially 
in  the  idle  love-making  which  seems 
to  have  constituted  the  one  interest 
of  society.  He  begins  his  subject 
by  distinguishing  between  the  real 
and  the  sham  in  this  question  of 
manner.  The  real,  great  lady  is  an 
object  of  his  reverence.  "  There  is  in 
some  women  an  artificial  distinction 
{grandeur),  due  to  the  movement  of 
the  eyes,  the  pose  of  the  head,  to 
step  and  motion,  which  goes  no 
further ;  and  a  superficial  brilliancy 
in  conversation  which  imposes  on  us 
till  we  detect  its  shallowness.  There 
is  in  others  a  simple  and  natural  noble- 
ness of  air,  independent  of  step  and 
gesture,  which  has  its  source  in  the 
heart,  and,  as  it  were,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  high  birth ;  an 
intellect  calm  and  solid,  enhanced 
by  a  thousand  graces  which  all  their 
modesty  cannot  hide,  which  tran- 
spires, and  which  those  who  have 
eyes  can  see."  "  If  young  girls  only 
knewthe  advantage  of  a  natural  man- 
ner," he  cries,  "  and  knew  how  much 
it  is  for  their  interest  to  abandon 
themselves  to  it ;  but  they  will  weaken 
these  rare  and  fragile  g^  of  heaven 
by  affectation.  Voice,  step,  every- 
thing is  borrowed ;  they  study  their 
mirrors  to  secure  a  sufficiently  wide 
departure  from  nature,  and  take 
pains  to  please  less. ''  So  keenly  did 
he  feel  the  evil  influences  that  sur- 
rounded woman  in  society,  that  there 
is  pity  in  his  severest  strictures. 
He  regards  her  as  a  victim — spoilt 
after  two-and-twenty  by  the  com- 
bined ii^uries  to  her  moral  sense  of 
loveiB  and  directors.  In  his  short 
analysesof  chaiacters^asthe  Coquette, 


the  Femme  Galante,  the  Femme  In- 
constante,  the  Femme  Infidelle, 
we  have  indications  of  a  very 
frivolous  and  corrupt  state  of 
manners;  but  all  culminates  in 
the  Fefinms  Devote,  a  character 
which  combined  itself  easily  with 
all  the  rest,  adding  that  varnish  of 
hypocrisy,  which  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  prevalent  fashion  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Grand  Monarque.  He 
shows  a  high  opinion  of  the  intel- 
lect of  women,  considering  them 
the  best  letter-writers,  and  seems 
to  reproach  them  for  not  cultivating 
their  gifts.  "  What  laws  are  there 
to  prevent  their  opening  their  eyes, 
their  reading,  and  showing  that  they 
read  in  their  conversation  1  Is  not 
this  custom  of  knowing  nothing 
their  own  fault,  either  from  the 
weakness  of  their  temperament,  or 
indolence  of  mind,  or  care  of  their 
beauty,  or  their  taste  for  works  of 
hand,  or  a  natural  repugnance  for 
things  serious  and  difficult  9 "  But 
to  whatever  cause  men  owe  their 
ignorance  of  women,  he  congratu- 
lates his  sex  upon  it,  as  saving  them 
from  an  absolute  and  complete 
subjugation.  Let  us  take  a  few 
thoughts  at  random,  as  residts  of 
his  observation  on  society,  and  the 
attitude  of  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies 
towards  each  other,  from  this  chap- 
ter:— 

"  It  costs  little  to  women  to  say  what 
they  do  not  feeL  It  costs  less  to  men 
to  say  what  they  do  feeL" 

"Women  are  in  extremes.  They 
are  better  or  worse  than  men." 

"A  beautiful  woman,  with  the 
qualities  of  a  man  of  worth  (honnite 
homme),  is  the  most  delightful  com- 
panion in  the  world.  She  has  the 
merit  of  both  sexes." 

"How  manv  girls  there  are  whose 
great  beauty  has  done  nothing  more 
for  them  but  lead  them  to  hope  for  a 
great  fortune ! " 

"There  are  few  women  so  perfect 
as  to  prevent  a  man  repenting  once  a- 
day  that  he  was  ever  married,  or  envy- 
ing those  who  are  not." 


>\u'  IVfls  f<»r  him  ;  wliilo,  mi  his  sMo,  j" 

h<*   iViLiiis  f«»r  h«*r  >vhat  hv   <h)L-s  nut  ^^^^^^ 

"f  WMiild  that    I  iniLjlit   ».TV  alniul  com 

-with  all  my  mi<;]it  to  tliose  holy  men  less 

who  luive  once  felt  tlie  (lan^»n>ua  in-  in^  , 

iluence  of  women,  *  Fly  from  them  ;  ^^^ 

tlo  not  direct  them  ;  leave  to  others  ^     , 

tlie  char  re  of  their  soul's  health.'"  P*V 

satis 

There  is  so  mueh  in  the  admir-  ^j^^q 

able  cliapter  on  Conversation — Df*-  pioag 

la  Soclete  et  de  la  Cuiivcrsaflon —  ^^  ^^ 

that  choice  of  examples  is  ditliciilt  ciate< 

It  contains  the  celebrated,  and,  as  i^finc 

contemporaries  knew,  just  character  maki 

of  M.  d' Aubignc^,  brother  of  Madame  jg  ^g. 

de   Maintenon,  who  figures  as  an  ^jth 

outrage  upon  every  nde  of  social  fines! 

intercourse : —  Yincr  r 

"  I  hear  Tlitodedua  from  the  ant<;-  you  si 

chamber.     He  raises  his  voice  as  he  eo  go< 

approaches.     He  comes  in  ;  he  laughs,  don't 

he  shouts,  he  bawls ;  one  stops  one's  yQ^  ^ 

oars— it  is  a  thunder-clap.     He  is  not  ^\y^  a 
less  terrible  in  the  things  he  says  than  ^ 

in  liis  way  of  saying  them :  he  only  "^^^^ 

subsides  out  of  the  first  din  of  his  snows 

entrance  to  stutter  out  empty  absunl-  you   t 

ities.      He   has   so   little  respect  for  wish 

time,  or  persons,  or  good  manners,  that  you.  1 

everybody  comes  in  for  his  share  of  ^rjj^ 

this  impertinence  without  his  mean-  ^omm 
ing  itw    Before  he  has  taken  his  seat 

he    has    unknowingly    ofTeuded    the  ^^  ^^ 

whole  comiMmy.      Is  dinner  served?  Acis? 
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it  is  bad,  and  to  give  reasons  why  it 
is  so,  needs  good  sense  and  correct 
expression,  and  is  one  affair.  It  is 
much  shorter  to  pronounce  in  decis- 
ive tone,  which  carries  the  proof 
with  it,  either  that  it  is  execrable 
or  miraculous.''  He  dwells  on  the 
talkers  who  keep  sensible  people 
silent,  and  reflects  what  a  misfor- 
tune {grande  miskre)  it  is  not  to  have 
eense  enough  to  talk  well,  nor  judg- 
ment enough  to  hold  your  tongue. 
This,  he  concludes,  is  the  root  of  all 
impertinence.  His  analysis  of  the 
dogmatic  tone  accords  with  our  ex- 
perience. It  is  inspired  by  profound 
ignorance.  ''  He  who  knows  nothing 
undertakes  to  teach  others  what  he 
has  just  learnt  himself.  He  who 
knows  much  scarcely  realises  that 
others  can  be  ignorant  of  what  he 
teUs  them,  and  sx>eaks  very  differ- 
ently." 

La  Bruy^re's  disinterested  spirit 
privileged  him  to  treat  the  gifts  of 
fortune — des  Biena  de  Fortune — as  a 
philosopher,  and  men's  subservience 
to  wealth,  with  contempt;  though  in 
no  subject  d^es  he  affect  an  entire 
superiority  to  the  general  sentiment. 
His  conclusions  in  every  case  are 
formed  as  much  from  introspec- 
tion as  observation.  The  enormous 
inequalities  of  condition,  the  pro- 
digious fortunes  rapidly  accumulat- 
ed in  his  day  by  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
Church's  wealth,  offered  a  spectacle 
and  suggested  contrasts  calling  for 
the  honest  truth  of  his  pen : — 

"Contractors  {U$  partisans)  make 
us  feel  all  the  passions  in  turn.  We 
begin  by  contempt  for  their  obscurity, 
then  follow  envy,  hatred,  fear.  Some- 
times we  esteem  and  respect  them. 
They  live  long  enough  for  us  to  regard 
them  with  compassion." 

He  likens  the  growth  of  these 
large  fortunes  to  Uie  cooking  of  a 
great  dinner — the  results  may  be 
appetising  and  exquisite,  but  if  you 
could  only  see  the  ing^redients  in 


preparation  and  the  hands  employed, 
what  disgust  and  loathing ! 

"  Champagne  [recognised  by  the  keys 
as  one  Jaounerot]  leaving  the  dinner- 
table,  his  stomach  a^eably  inflated, 
|)leasant  fumes  of  wme  in  his  head, 
signs  an  order  which  is  presented  to 
him,  and  which  would  have  deprived 
a  whole  province  of  bread  if  the  mis- 
take had  not  been  found  out.  He  is 
excusable.  How  can  you  expect  a  man 
in  the  first  hour  of  digestion  to  under- 
stand that  others  may  die  of  hunger?" 

In  the  same  strain  our  own  poet 
moralises — 

<<  And  wretches  hang  that  jniymen  may 
dine." 

"  Ar/ura  [a  certain  Madame  de  Beli- 
zanil  used  to  go  alone  and  on  foot  to- 
wards the  great  portico  of  St , 

heard  &om  a  distance  the  sermon  of 
a  Carmehte  or  doctor,  seeing  him  at 
cross  comers,  and  losing  many  of  his 
words.  Her  virtue  is  oMcure,  and  her 
devotion  as  little  known  as  her  person. 
Her  husband  enters  into  a  lucrative 
contract  What  a  monstrous  fortune 
in  less  than  six  years !  She  must  go  to 
church  now  in  a  coach.  Some  one 
carries  her  heavy  train.  The  orator 
interrupts  himself  till  she  is  seated  in 
full  front  of  him.  She  does  not  lose  a 
word  or  least  action.  Priests  intrigue 
to  be  her  confessor ;  everybody  wants 
to  absolve  her.  The  curS  carries  off 
the  prize. 

"  That  gay  bachelor  [grarjonr— Charles 
Maurice  de  Tellier,  Archbishop  of 
Bheims]  so  fresh  and  florid,  and  in  such 
beaming  health,  is  lord  of  an  abbey  and 
six  other  benefices,  which  altogether 
bring  him  in  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  livres  a-year,  paid  in  sold 
pieces.  Elsewhere  there  are  a  hundred 
and  twenty  indigent  families  who  never 
warm  themselves  in  winter,  who  have 
not  clothes  to  cover  them,  who  often 
want  bread :  their  poverty  is  extreme 
and  shameful.  What  a  division !  And 
does  not  this  tell  us  clearly  of  a  future 
— un  avenir  ?  " 

He  uses  an  Oriental  force  of  hy- 
perbole in  denouncing  the  opprea- 
sor: — 

''Fly,  retire  ;  you  are  not  far  enough 
ofL    1  tell  you  I  am  under  the  other 
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tropic  ;  pass  under  the  pole  and  into  much  harder  practice  to  men  of  oi- 

another  hemisphere ;   mount  to  the  dinarj  condition.      K  they  threw 

stars,  if  you  can ;  rtCy  vcnld.  Very  well;  themselves  into  the  crowd  they  get 

then  you  are  safe.    1  discover  upon  the  j^   ^    ^  ^^       ^               -^ 

earth  a  man  greedy,  msatiable,  mex-  .   ^ '  -        ^       ^^            , 

orable,  deten^ed/at  the  expense  of  cement  place  they  must  even  slay 

whoever  crosses  his  path  and  whatever  there.      It  is  £roin  this  pomt  of  "new 

it  may  cost  others,  to  look  after  him-  that  he  surveys  life— the  ordinary 

self  alone,  swell  his  own  fortune,  and  mediocre  condition ;    mi  Ting  with 

gorge  himself  with  gold."  the  great  and  wealthy,  hut  person- 

He  consoles  the  reader  with  his  ally  neither  one  nor  the  other.  How 

experience  that  as  nothing  lasts  but  is  a  man  to  hold  his  own  and  retain 

a  moderate  (mediocre)  fortune,  you  his  self-respect  under  the  circum- 

may  expect  to  see  the  end  of  all  stances) 

overgrown  ones.     Features,  he  oh-  xhe  chapter  De  rHomme  opens 

serves,  indicate  the  temperament  and  ^th  the  argument  already  quote! 

manners.     It  is  the  wine— the  set  — f;^^  it  is  no  use  being  angry  with 

of   them— which  tells  us  a  man's  jng^  fop  their  vices.     The  way,  of 

wealth.     The  more  or  the  less  than  course,  not  to  he  angry  with  these 

a  thousand  livres  a-year  is  written  things,  is  to  make  their  analpis  yoor 

on  the  countenance.     As  for  rising  Easiness.     La  Bruyere  would  have 

in  the  world,   there  are  but  two  fo^uj^  his  time  heavy  on  his  hands 

modes  of  doing  it— either  through  ^^j^  ^ny  root  and  branch  reforma- 

your  own  industry  or  the  imbeciUty  tion  in  the  human  family.     Yet 

of  others.      But  after  all,  what  a  surprise  is  sometimes  struck  out  by 

trouble  !     « If  you  have  forgotten  thought     Things  approved  and  h- 

nothing,   and  make  your  fortune,  miliar,  which  only  remotely  refer  to 

what  labour !    if  you  neglect  the  Ji^man  fraUty,  force  the  fact  upon 

smaUest  thing,  what  regrets  ! "  him :  as  when  he  exclaims,  "  Pwch- 

Attractive  as  it  is,  we  must  not  nj^nts  (deeds)  invented   to  make 

hnger  on  the  chapter  De  la  Cour,  of  ^3^  remember,  or  to  convince  men 

which  he  truly  says,  as  we  may  now  ^f   their    word.       Shame    of  hu- 

say  of  itB  successor,  High  Society  canity !"    In  this  chapter  he  re- 

"It  does  not  make  us  happy,  but  it  ^^ws  humanity  from,  childhood  to 

prevents  our  being  happy  anywhere  ^j^  age  ;   speculates  ^n   life   and 

else."    He  meditates  on  Les  Grands,  ^^th,  on  man's  sins,  fraUties,  eccen- 

grudging   them  not   their   luxury  tricities.     From  this  section  Addi- 

and  parade,  their  apes  and  theur  g^^  borrows  his    portrait   of  the 

dwarfs,   but    the    fact    that    they  absent  man,   "which  La  Bruy^rs 

have  at  their  service  the  best  and  ^^3  pushed  to  an  agreeable  extia- 

highest  intelligences — ^men  who  not    yagance : " 

oidy  equal  them  in  heart  and  sense, 

hrxt  les  passe7it  quelquefois.  He  is  «  Menalcas  comes  down  in  the  mom- 
severe  on  a  certain  false  modesty  ^^  his  door  to  go  out,  but  shuts 
affected  by  the  great  It  is  pure  it  again,  because  he  perceives  that  he  h«» 
hypocrisy  in  men  of  a  certain  rank  his  night-cap  on  ;  apd,  examining  him- 
not  to  take  the  place  due  to  them,  self  fiulher,  finds  that  he  is  but  half- 
and  which  everybody  yields  to  them,  shaved,  that  he  has  stuck  his  tnrord  on 
"For  it  costs  him  nothing  to  be  mod-  ^  ^^^  ^^^f'  a?^  ,*^*  ^  «*^rT» 

e8t,tomixinthecrowdwhichopens  T  *J^?'  ^  .^^^^  ^^"^^^^Z 

r     V      X    i.  il        ,      v^p«w  dressed  he  goes  to  court,  comes  mto  tne 

a  way  for  him,  to  take  a  low  phice  drawing-room,  and,  walking  holt^ttP" 

in  an  assemblage  which  nobody  will  right  under  a  branch  of  candlesticb, 

allow  him  to  keep.     Modesty  is  of  lus  wig  is  caught  up  by  one  of  tbem* 
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and  hangs  dangling  in  the  air.  All 
the  conrtieiB  faU  a-laughing.  Menal- 
cas  laughs  loader  than  any  of  them, 
and  looks  about  for  the  person  that  is 
the  jest  of  the  company  |or,  as  the  ori- 
ginal has  it,  'who  shows  his  ears']. 
Coming  down  to  the  court-gate,  he 
finds  a  coach,  which,  taking  for  his  own, 
he  whips  into  it,  and  the  coachman 
drives  off,  not  doubting  he  carries  his 
master.  As  soon  as  he  stops,  Menal- 
cas  throws  himself  out  of  the  coach, 
crosses  the  court,  ascends  the  staircase, 
and  runs  through  all  the  chambers 
vdih  the  greatest  familiarity,  reposes 
himself  upon  a  couch,  and  fancies  uim- 
fielf  at  home.  The  master  of  the  house 
at  last  comes  in.  Menalcas  rises  to 
receive  him,  and  desires  him  to  sit 
down.  He  talks,  muses,  and  then 
talks  again.  The  gentleman  of  the 
house  is  tired  and  amazed.  Menalcas 
is  no  less  so,  but  is  every  moment  in 
hopes  that  his  impertinent  guest  will 
at  last  end  his  tedious  visit  Night 
comes,  when  Menalcas  is  hardly  unde- 
ceived. 

"When  he  is. playing  at  backgam- 
mon, he  calls  for  a  full  glass  of  wine 
and  water.  Tis  his  turn  to  throw ;  he 
has  the  box  in  one  hand  and  his  glass 
in  the  other ;  and  being  extremely  dry, 
and  unwilling  to  lose  time,  he  swallows 
down  both  the  dice,  and  at  the  same 
time  throws  his  wine  into  the  tables. 
.  .  .  He  came  once  from  his  coun- 
try house,  and  his  own  footmen  under- 
took to  rob  him,  and  succeeded.  They 
held  a  flambeau  to  his  throat,  and  bade 
him  deliver  his  purse.  He  did  so,  and 
coming  home,  told  his  friends  he  had 
been  robbed.  They  desired  to  know 
the  particulars.  'Ask  my  servants,' 
said  Menalcas,  'for  they  were  with 


} » 


me. 

There  is  much  more,  every  trait 
finding  some  response  in  our  own 
experience,  or  illustrating  the  man- 
ners of  the  day.  In  De  V Homme  he 
moralises  on  life.  His  is,  in  con- 
trast with  many  writers,  a  cheerful 
view.  Thus  Pascal  dwells  with 
his  whole  soul  on  the  common 
heritage  of  misery,  scarcely  relieved 
by  vain  struggles  after  forgetfulness 
and  distraction.     La  Bruy^re   has 
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observed,  what  all  experience  will 
confirm,  that  "There  are  frightful 
and  horrible  calamities  which  we  daie 
not  think  of,  and  the  mere  sight  of 
which  makes  us  shudder  :  —  if  it 
happens  to  a  man  to  encounter  them, 
he  finds  resources  in   himself   of 
which  he  was  not  aware,  he  stiffens 
himself  against  his  misfortune,  and 
bears  it  better  than  he  could  have 
hoped."     His  estimate  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  distractions  upon  those  less 
severely  tried  is  a  high  onet  "Some- 
times it  needs  only  &e  bequest  of  a 
pretty  house,  to  find  yourself  master 
of  a  fine  horse  or  a  dog,  but  a  piece 
of  tapestry  or  a  watch,  to  diminish 
the  sense  of  a  great  loss."   The  only 
grief,  he  tells  us,  that  time  does  not 
soften,  is  the  loss  of  property.     He 
finds  some  whom  no  trials  touch, 
who  may  be  said  to  go  through  life 
incapable  of  them ;  feeling  them  by 
deputy : — 

"Eufinus  shows  some  crey  hairs,  but 
he  is  healthy ;  his  ruddy  Face  and  quick 
eye  promise  him  twenty  years  more  of 
vigorous  life.  He  is  gay,  jovial,  famil- 
iar, indifferent.  He  &ughs  heartily — 
laug^hs  b^  himself  without  a  subject 
He  is  satisfied  with  himself,  his  belong- 
ings, and  his  small  fortune.  He  says  he 
is  happy.  He  loses  his  only  son,  a  youth 
of  high  promise,  and  who  might  one 
day  have  been  an  honour  to  his  family. 
He  turns  over  to  others  the  task  of 
grieving  for  him,  and  says,  my  son  is 
dead  J  it  wUl  hill  his  mother;  and  he 
is  consoled.  He  has  no  passions.  He 
has  neither  friends  nor  enemies.  No- 
thing disconcerts  him  ;  nothing  puts 
him  out.  Everybody  suits  him.  He 
talks  as  fieelv  to  stn^ers  as  to  those 
he  calls  old  mends.  The  first  man  he 
meets  is  told  all  his  jokes  and  good 
stories.  People  come  and  go  without 
his  observing  it;  and  the  story  he  begins 
to  one  listener,  he  finishes  to  another 
who  happens  to  take  his  place." 

In  the  chapter  Des  Jugemens,  he 
analyses  the  fool  in  all  his  varieties. 
Elsewhere  he  has  observed  that 
there  is  in  manner  nothing  so  slight, 
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Bimploi  and  almost  imperceptible, 
which  does  not  disclose  something  of 
the  man.  ''  A  fool  neither  comes  in 
nor  goes  out,  nor.  sits  down  nor  gets 
up,  nor  holds  his  tongue,  nor  stands 
on  his  legs  like  a  man  of  sense." 
Into  the  distinction  of  sot  and  fat 
our  language  can  hardly  convey  us  ; 
for  fat  is  not  prig,  nor  fop,  nor  simple- 
ton. La  Bruy^re  reduces  fatuity  to 
a  scale.  A  fool  {sot)  is  one  who  has 
not  sense  enough  to  be  a  fai,  A  fat 
is  one  whom  fools  take  for  a  man 
of  merit  The  impertinent  is  an 
extreme  fat.  The  fat  tires,  wearies, 
disgusts,  repels ;  the  impertinent 
repels,  exasperates,  enrages,  offends 
— he  begins  where  the  other  ends. 
Lhomvie  ridicule  is  he  who,  only  so 
long  as  he  is  one,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  fooL  The  fool  is  always  ridicu- 
lous ;  it  is  his  character.  ^*  Some- 
times he  enters  into  it  with  spirit, 
but  he  never  comes  out  of  it." 
"Folly  ia  in  the  fool,  fatuity  in 
the  fatf  and  impertinence  in  the 
impertinent."  Sometimes  the  ridi- 
culous lies  in  a  man  being  really 
ridiculous,  and  sometimes  in  the 
imagination  of  those  who  think 
they  see  it  where  it  is  not  and 
cannot  be.  The  stupids  is  a  silent 
fool,  and  so  far  more  sufferable 
than  the  talkative  fool.  **  Fools  and 
provincials  always  think  you  are 
laughing  at  them.  You  must  never 
risk  the  mildest,  most  permissible 
pleasantry,  except  with  persons  of 
sense  and  politeness."  "  It  would  be 
a  hopeless  project  to  attempt  turning 
a  great  fool,  also  very  rich,  into  ridi- 
cule— ^the  laughers  are  on  his  side." 
Passing  from  fools,  he  speculates, 
among  other  strange  things,  on  the 
genius  that  sometimes  wears  the 
appearance  of  folly  or  stupidity,  and 
gives  the  portraits  of  La  Fontaine 
and  Comeille : — 

**  There  is  a  man  rough,  heavy,  stu- 
pid. He  does  not  know  how  to  talk, 
or  to  relate  what  he  has  just  seen ; 


but  if  he  sits  down  to  write  it,  it  :> 
the  model  of  good  stories.    He  make$ 
animals,  trees,  stones,  all  silent  thb^ 
talk.    All  is   lightness,  elegance,  ei* 
quisite  nature  and  delicacy.    Another 
is  simple,  timid,  wearisome  in  his  t^lL 
He  uses  one  word  for  another,  ssA 
estimates  the  value  of  his  wori^  bj  pe 
money  it  brings  him.     He  can  neitb  r 
recite  nor  read  his  own  writings,   ik^ 
him  inspired   by  composition,— he  k 
not  below  AugxiBttis^  Pompey,  Hea- 
clius !   He  is  a  xing,  and  a  great  kin;: : 
he  is  a  politician,  a  philosopher.   He 
imdertakes  to  make  heroes  speak,  \o 
make  them  act.     He  paints  Romany ; 
they  are  greater  and  more  Roman  in 
his  verses  than  in  their  history.'* 

We  have  no  space  for  the  larger 
portrait  of  Theodaa — ^his  friend  San- 
teuil — a  greater  anomaly  than  anvr 
who  took  the  caricature  of  himself 
in  good  part,  which  describes  him 
one  "who  speaks  like  a  fool,  anjl 
thinks  like  a  man  of  sense,"  remfnc- 
ing  one  of  many   subsequent  epi- 
grams.    In  La  Mode  he  dwells  m 
the  caprices  and  tyiaxmies  of  ftshion 
— ^touches  on  the  men's  dress  and  the 
ladies'  heads  ;  but  his  examples  ar& 
taken  from  other  exhibitions  of  so^ 
jection  to  a  reigning  taste.     When 
he  placed  his  Onuphras,  a  rival  hypo- 
crite to  Moli^re's  Tartuffe,  in  this 
division  of  his  great  subject^  ft  was 
to  let  his  reader  understand  that  he 
viewed  much  of  the  religion  of  th^ 
day  (the  latter  part  of  Louis  XIV.'* 
reign),  as  purely  a  fashion;  or,  as  he 
elsewhere  puts  it — "  Uh  faux  deed 
is  he  who,  under  an  atheistical  hing) 
would  be  an  atheist"    We  pi^^^^ 
taking  as  an  example,  &om  this  sub- 
ject, his  innocent  tulip-fancier,  one 
Caboust,  an  avocat  employed  in  th*J 
house  of  Cond^. 

"The  florist  has  a  garden  in  thefac- 
bouig;  he  hastens  to  it  as  the  san 
rises,  and  only  returns  when  it  ^^ 
You  see  him  transfixed,  as  thon^I^  a^ 
had  taken  root  in  the  midst  of  his  ^' 
lips,  and  before  the  Solitaire'  ^ 
surveys  it  with  all  his  eyes ;  he  rub* 
his  hands,  he  stoops,  he  looks  cloa^  he 
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has  never  seen  it  so  beautiful ;  his 
heart  swells  with  joy.  He  leaves  it 
for  the  OrierUale — ^he  turns  to  the 
Veuve,  he  passes  on  to  the  Brap  d'Or, 
from  thence  to  FAgathe,  from  whence 
he  returns  to  the  Solitaire,  where  he 
stands  till  he  is  tired,  where  he  sits, 
where  he  forgets  his  dinner ;  so  perfect 
is  its  shape,  so  exquisitely  are  the 
colours  di^sed.  He  contemplates  it, 
he  admires  it.  In  all  this  it  is  not 
Qod  or  nature  he  admires ;  he  does  not 

go  beyond  the  bulb  of  his  tulip,  which 
e  would  not  part  with  for  a  thousand 
crowns,  and  which  he  would  give 
away  for  nothing  when  tulips  are  out 
of  fashion  and  pinks  take  tneir  place. 
This  man,  endowed  with  reason — who 
has  a  sold,  a  worship,  a  religion — re- 
turns to  his  home  weary  and  hungry, 
but  well  satisfied  with  lus  day  :  he  has 
seen  some  tulips." 

In  the  chapter  Sur  qudques  Usages, 
he  begins  by  ridiculing  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  of  roturiers  to  provide 
themselves  with  arms  and  an  ances- 
try. He  has  known  the  crown 
transferred  from  the  bourgeois*  shop- 
sign  to  the  panel  of  his  coach.  He 
notes  the  power  that  lurks  in  ha- 
manity  to  beHevo  its  own  lies.  A 
rustic,  by  dint  of  saying  that  he  has 
seen  a  miracle,  persuades  himself 
that  he  has  seen  one.  He  who  per- 
severes ixL  concealing  his  age,  ends 
hy  believing  himself  young.  In  the 
same  way  the  roiuner  who  habitu- 
ally derives  his  origin  from  some 
ancient  baron,  from  whom  in  truth 
he  does  not  descend,  has  the  plea- 
sure at  length  of  believing  that  he 
does.  "  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
declare,"  says  our  author — "that  the 
world  may  be  prepared,  and  nobody 
taken  by  surprise  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  some  great  man  takes  me 
under  his  wing,  or  if  I  make  a  great 
fortune — ^that  there  is  a  Geoffrey  de 
la  Bruyire  whom  aU  the  chronicles 
rank  among  the  greatest  seigneurs 
of  France,  who  followed  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  to  the  Holy  Land,  from 
whom  I  descend  in  a  direct  line." 


The  same  section  has  comments  on 
the  monstrous  anomalies  prevalent  in 
the  Church,  and  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  on  the  strange  inconsisten- 
cies of  domestic  life  and  marriage ; 
on  the  abuses  and  tyrannies  of  the 
law, — ^which  lead  him  to  remark,  "I 
might  say  pretty  certainly  of  myself 
that  I  shall  never  be  a  thief  or  a 
murderer — ^but  it  is  a  bold  word 
to  say  I  shall  never  be  punished  as 
such";  on  the  vexed  question  of 
medicine.  ''  Keither  satire  nor  the 
theatre,"  he  observes, "  diminish  the 
doctors'  incomes.  They  marry  their 
daughters,  and  place  iheir  sons  in 
Parliament  and  the  prelacy,  and  the 
laughers  and  satirists  themselves 
furnish  the  money.  The  day  ar- 
rives when  the  healthy  become 
sick;  they  want  people  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  tell  them  they  will  not 
die.  So  long  as  men  may  die  who 
want  to  live,  the  doctor  will  be 
laughed  at  and  paid."  In  this  sec- 
tion we  find  the  strange  character 
of  HermippuSy  the  man  who  runs 
counter  to  custom  in  all  his  habits — 
one,  we  imagine,  which  will  find  re- 
sponse in  every  one's  experience : — 

"  HermippuB  is  the  slave  of  what  he 
calls  luB  little  conveniences.  To  them 
he  sacrifices  received  us^,  custom, 
fashion,  and  politeness.  He  is  always 
contriving  for  them,  and  changing  a 
small  improvement  for  what  he  thinks 
a  greater.  He  neglects  nothins  in  this 
line,  but  makes  it  his  great  study ;  not 
a  day  passes  without  some  discovery. 
He  leaves  to  other  men  the  ceremonies 
of  dinner  and  supper,  and  scarcely  ac- 
knowledges such  terms;  for  him,  he 
eats  when  he  is  hungry,  and  only  what 
he  particularlv  fancies.  He  stands  bj 
while  his  bed  is  made ;  for  where  is 
the  hand  skilful  and  hapny  enough  to 
enable  him  to  sleep  exactly  as  he  likes 
to  (deep  ?  He  rarely  goes  out,  and  pre- 
fers to  all  other  places  the  room  where 
he  is  neither  iole  nor  industrious — 
where  he  does  not  act,  but  bustles  and 
muddles  all  day  long  in  his  dressing- 
gown.    Most  people  depend  seryilefy 
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on  the  locksmith  or  the  joiner,  as  they 
may  need  their  services  :  but  with  Her- 
mippus,  if  anything  has  to  be  filed,  he 
has  a  file  ;  to  be  sawn,  he  has  a  saw ; 
if  any  nails  have  to  be  taken  out,  he 
has  pincers  at  hand-    You  can't  ima- 
gine the  tool  he  has  not  got,  and,  to  his 
mind,  much  better  and  more  conve- 
nient than  those  in  common  use.     He 
has  new  and  xmknown  ones  of  his  own 
invention,  for  which  he  himself  has 
almost  forgotten  the  use.    Nobody  can 
compare  with  him  in  a  facility  for 
mftlcmg  useless  things.    At  one  time 
it  took  ten  steps  from  his  bed  to  his 
closet:  it  takes  but  nine  since  some 
changes  he  has   made.     How  many 
steps  saved  in  a  lifetime  !    Elsewhere 
people  must  needs  turn  a  key,  push 
outward  or  draw  towards  them,  and  a 
door  opens.    What  a  trouble  I    He  has 
contrived  to  spare  one  of  these  move- 
ments ;  but  how  ?    This  is  a  mystery 
not  to  be  revealed.    He  is,  in  truth,  a 
ffieat  master  of  mechanical  expedients 
m  those  things  nobody  else  cares  about. 
Hennippus  lets  the  daylight  into  his 
room  by  other  means  tmm  through  the 
window;  he  has  foimd  the  secret  of 
getting  up  and  down  otherwise  than  by 
the  stairs,  and  goes  out  and  comes  in 
much  more  conveniently  than  through 
the  door." 

We  must  not  indulge  ourselves  in 
more  characters  at  length.  Gladly 
would  we  give  Onathon,  the  seliisli 
man,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his 
kind — at  table,  in  church  and  the- 
atre, on  the  journey — who  pities 
nobody,  recognises  no  ills  but  his 
own,  his  repletion  and  his  bile — 
who  weeps  for  no  other  death,  and 
only  dreads  his  own,  which  he  would 
gladly  redeem  by  the  extinction  of 
the  human  race ; — or  Clitoii,  the  glut- 
ton— ^who  only  seems  bom  to  digest 
—who  has  never  been  known  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  horrible  misfor- 
tune of  an  ill-cooked  ragout  or  an 
indifferent  glass  of  wine.  "  But  he 
exists  no  longer.  He  had  himself 
carried  to  the  table  up  to  his  last 
sigh,  and  gave  a  dinner  the  day  he 
died.  Wherever  he  is,  he  eats  still ; 
and,  if  he  returns  to  this  world,  it 


will  be  to  eat  again.**  A  few  sen- 
tences, taken  at  random,  are  all  we 
have  space  for : — 

**  A  bad  man  has  it  not  in  him  to  Ui 
a  great  man;  admire  if  yoa  will  hi:* 
views,  his  projects,  his  conduct — eyaz- 
gei*ate  his  cleverness  in  finding  the  l>^ 
and  shortest  means  to  his  end&  If 
these  ends  are  bad,  prudence  has  id 
part  in  them ;  and  wnei«  prudence  i? 
wanting,  show  me  the  greatness  if  you 


can." 

"  People  do  not  fly  with  the  same 
wings  in  search  of  fortune  as  for  trifies 
and  fancies.  There  is  a  sense  of  free- 
dom in  following  your  captices,  and. 
on  the  contrary,  of  servitude  in  pursra- 
ing  your  advancement.  It  is  natuml 
to  long  for  it,  and  yet  not  to  lalMur 
after  it — ^to  believe  yourself  worthy  to 
find  without  the  effort  of  search." 

"  Liberality  consLsts  less  in  giviii*; 
much  than  in  giving  what  is  wanteii 
(d  proposy* 

**  There  is  pleasure  in  meeting  the 
eyes  of  one  on  whom  you  are  going  to 
confer  a  benefit.'* 

*'  We  must  laugh  before  we  are  happy, 
for  fear  of  dying  without  laughing  at 
au. 

**  Regretting  those  you  love  is  happi- 
ness compared  with  living  with  those 
you  hate.^ 

''  The  Ck>urt  is  like  an  edifice  built 
of  marble.  It  is  composed  of  men  hard 
and  polished." 

"  it  is  much  less  rare  to  meet  with 
intellect  than  people  who  use  what 
they  have  got,  or  who  know  how  to 
applv  that  of  others  and  put  it  to  some 
use.'* 

**  It  would  seem,  on  first  thoughts, 
that  part  of  the  pleasure  of  princes  wu 
to  inconvenience  other  people  ;  but  no. 
Princes  are  like  other  men — they  think 
of  themselves,  follow  their  taste,  their 
passions,  their  conveniences.  This  U 
natural.'' 

^  People  [a^ninst  general  invitations] 
invite,  offer  uieir  houses,  their  table, 
their  services ;  nothing  costs  anvthing 
(rie  coute)  but  keeping  your  word." 

'*  Men  do  not  begin  to  think  of  mak- 
ing their  fortune  tul  thirty — at  fifty  it 
is  not  made.  They  begin  to  build'  in 
their  old  ace,  and  die  at  the  point  of 
painting  ana  gbmng." 

"  The  pleasure  of  criticiBm  deprives 
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us  of  the  other  pleasure  of  being  keenly 
touched  by  beautiful  things." 

"  To  tmnk  only  of  yourself  and  of 
the  present  is  one  great  source  of  error 
in  politics." 

"The  flatterer  has  neither  a  suffi- 
ciently good  opinion  of  himself  nor  of 
others." 

"  How  do  you  amuse  yourself  ?  how 
do  you  pass  your  time  ?  is  the  question 
alike  of  fools  and  men  of  intelligence. 
If  I  reply,  I  open  my  eyes  and  see,  I 
open  my  ears  and  hear,  I  seek  health, 
repose,  liberty,  it  is  saying  nothing — it 
ifl  no  answer.  Solid  pleasures,  great 
joys,  the  only  real  satisfactions  of  life, 
are  not  reckoned,  do  not  make  them- 
selves felt  Do  you  play  ?  do  you 
mask  ?    One  must  find  an  answer." 

"The  spirit  of  moderation,  and  a 
certain  wisdom  in  conduct,  leave  men 
in  obscurity  ;  it  needs  great  virtues  to 
be  known  and  admired,  or  perhaps 
great  vices." 

Would-be  wits,  buffoons — mauvais 
/>Zai«an^~-areobject8  of  his  particular 
disgust.  Perhaps  he  suffered  from 
them ;  but  we  And  something  of  the 
same  feeling  in  Pascal  in  the  start- 
ling saying — "  Diseur  de  bans  mots, 
mauvais  caracthe," 

"So  thick  upon  the  ground  are 
buffoons,"  says  our  author,  "  that  one 
treads  on  them.  It  rains  this  sort  of 
insect  in  all  countries.  Heal  fun  is  a 
rare  thing.  To  a  man  bom  with  it,  the 
gift  needs  delicate  handling.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  man  who  maxes  us  laugh 
wins  our  esteem." 

The  book  closes  with  these  reflec- 
tions : — 

"A  certain  inequality  of  condition, 
which  shall  keep  up  order  and  subor- 
dination, is  the  work  of  Qod,  and  im- 
plies a  divine  law.  A  too  great  dis- 
proportion, such  as  we  observe  among 
men,  is  their  work,  is  the  law  of  the 
strongest. 

"  All  extremes  are  vicious,  and  come 
from  men.  All  compensation  is  just, 
and  comes  from  God. 

**  If  people  don't  relish  these  char- 
acters, I  am  surprised ;  if  they  do  relish 
them,  I  am  surprised  aU.  the  same." 

La  Bruyire  was  emphatically  a 
believer — holding  a  sense  of  a  God 


to  be  innate — ^an  obedient  son  of  the 
Church,  accepting  all  its  teaching, 
but  tempering  the  national  confor- 
mity, and  by  impKcation  his  own,  by 
the  observation  that  each  man  se- 
lected for  himself  an  inner  creed, 
according  to  his  particular  bent,  from 
the  great  body  of  dogmatic  formula. 
His  criticisms  and  strictures  are  con- 
fined to  the  practical  religion  of  the 
day,  to  modem  abuses  and  devel- 
opments, to  ecclesiastical  fopperies 
and  worldliness,  with  intimations  of 
further  and  darker  departures  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But  this  world 
occupied  his  own  mind  and  intellect ; 
and  he  wrote  for  men  of  the  world, 
with  the  honest  intention  of  show- 
ing them  the  way  to  live  wisely  and 
well  in  it.  It  was  not  man  in  his 
domestic  and  more  private  relations, 
but  man  in  society,  who  employed 
and  filled  his  thoughts;  not,  of 
course,  stopping  there — his  penetra- 
tion reached  beyond  the  scene  of  his 
scrutiny;  but  he  does  not  follow  men 
home.  It  is  as  they  show  them- 
selves to  the  world  that  he  paints 
them,  convicting  them  of  meanness, 
pride,  arrogance,  self-seeking,  and 
all  the  train  of  vices  fostered  by 
luxury,  idleness,  and  vanity,  in  their 
intercourse  with  one  another. 

All  his  art,  all  the  graces  of  his 
style,  go  to  set  forth  the  attractive- 
ness as  trell  as  virtue  of  honesty, 
simplicity,  tmth,  and  independence. 
He  sees  the  ugliness  of  vice  and 
selfishness,  under  whatever  disguise, 
and  makes  us  see  it  too.  Les 
Caraciires  is  one  of  the  books 
from  which  the  reader  ought  to  rise 
a  wiser  man.  And  he  will  scarcely 
rise  a  sadder  one ;  for  the  humours, 
the  inconsistencies,  the  harmless  pe- 
culiarities of  men  furnished  so  much 
matter,  and  are  bit  off  with  a  tmth 
so  keen,  a  wit  of  felicitous  expres- 
sion so  rare,  that  these  qualities 
seem  to  transfer  themselves  to  his 
own  mind,  iUuminating  it  with  a 
sudden  sense  of  insight  and  percep- 
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tion.  As  a  friend  of  bright  intel- 
ligence (introduced  to  the  book  for 
the  first  time)  wrote,  after  a  delight- 
ed glance  through  its  pages  :  ''Thank 
you  for  introducing  us  to  La 
Bruyke.  Most  excellent  I  think  he 
is — BO  truoy  so  simple,  so  natural 
Exactly  what  I  should  have  said 
myself." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are 
familiar  with  this  classic  are  likely 
to  reproach  us,  under  the  disappoint- 
ing unsatisfactory  veil  of  translation, 
with  not  having  chosen  oui  extracts 


well.  They  will  certainly  miss  manr 
of  their  most  favourite  thoughts  az^ 
characters  j  but  the  work  is  so  Taiiod, 
runs  through  so  wide  a  range  of  sa V 
jects,  all  treated  with,  the  same  happj 
conscientiousness,  the  same  mind 
busy  upon  them,  that  it  is  iinpoa«i- 
ble  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  ir 
a  few  pages.  We  shall  be  satislied 
if,  by  what  we  have  said,  and  quoted, 
we  tempt  those  who  have  only  hith- 
erto known  La  Brayk»  as  a  namtf; 
to  procure  his  'Characters'  in  Xht 
original  and  read  for  themselves. 


THE  END    OF   THE    BANQUET. 

Fabewbll,  my  friends  ! — I  hear  the  call 

I  cannot  but  obey ; — 
Farewell !  for  I  must  leave  you  all, 

Had  I  the  wish  to  stay. 

And  yet — ^forgive  me — I  rejoice, 

For  I  am  old  and  tired ; — 
Worn  by  the  talk,  the  lights,  the  noise, 

And  all  I  once  desired. 

After  a  time  life's  very  best 

Begins  to  stale  and  pall : 
I  go  to  silence  and  to  rest, 

And  so— Farewell  to  all ! 


W.  W.  & 
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OUR    AUTUMN    MAN(EUVRES. 


We  have  now  finished  our  second 
nttempt  to  afford  the  army  some 
practical  instruction  in  the  art  of 
campaigning,  and  in  the  higher 
science  of  war,  by  the  manoBuvring 
of  one  foi'ce  against  another.  Has 
it  been  successful?  have  we  judi- 
ciously expended  the  money  voted 
for  it  by  Parliament?  Are  the 
answers  to  these  questions  such  as 
to  warrant  our  repeating  the  experi- 
ment next  year?  A  few  pages  may 
be  profitably  allotted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  these  points. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  disprove 
the  commission  of  numerous  blun- 
ders on  the  part  of  both  executive 
and  administrative  officers  in  order 
that  we  should  be  able  to  pronounce 
our  second  attempt  a  success;  for 
one  of  the  great  objects  to  be  attain- 
-ed  was  to  discover  our  weak  points, 
to  find  out  what  was  amiss,  and 
where  there  was  friction  in  the 
working  of  our  military  machine. 
But  if,  after  having  incurred  the 
expense,  these  faults  thus  ascertain- 
ed are  not  corrected,  not  only  shaU 
we  have  wasted  our  money,  but  our 
military  rulers  wiU  have  proved 
themselves  ctdpably  negligent  of 
the  public  interests. 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  generals  or  staif  officers  to  hide 
defects ;  they  ai'e  only  too  anxious  to 
bring  them  forward  with  a  view  to 
their  being  corrected.  Many  in  our 
army  dislike  changes  because  they 
are  changes,  so  that  military  reform- 
ers  can  only  hope  to  succeed  by  enlist- 
ing the  public  opinion  on  their  side. 
The  volunteer  movement  has  direct- 
ed attention  so  generally  to  military 
subjects,  that  the  public  is  now  fully 
competent  to  form  sound  opinions 
upon  army  questions  that  are  argued 
out  fully  and  fairly  in  the  current 
literatxure  of  the  day. 


The  following  remarks  are  written 
in  no  captious  spirit ;  the  writer  has 
no  pet  hobby  to  advocate.  His 
object  13  to  let  John  Bull  know 
firankly  the  opinion  of  a  large  class 
of  military  men  as  to  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  army,  when  viewed  as  a 
machine  for  the  purposes  for  which 
all  armies  exist  It  is  believed 
that  the  following  views  upon  the 
purely  military  part  of  the  subject 
are  regarded  by  some  old  generals 
as  akin  to  revolutionary.  These 
views  are  not,  however,  very  new ; 
and  their  great  claim  to  considera- 
tion is,  that  they  are  not  original, 
being  shared  by  the  thinking  men 
in  fveiy  T^eU- instructed  foieigu 
army,  and  by  the  great  bulk  of  our 
rising  officers.  If  the  following  con- 
clusions are  concurred  in,  it  is  for 
the  reader  to  appraise  the  amount  of 
blame — ^rather  let  us  say  of  crimin- 
ality— to  be  attached  to  rulers  who 
do  not  change  those  tactics  that 
have  become  obsolete,  and  to  an 
administrative  machinery  that  has 
proved  so  unsuited  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  that,  when  recently 
tested  by  the  French,  it  became  the 
primary  cause  of  their  disasters. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions with  which  we  have  begun 
this  article,  it  will  be  well  to  divide 
the  subject  into  two  heads :  1st,  The 
fitness  of  our  executive  system  to 
the  requirements  of  modem  war,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  that 
system  has  been  carried  out;  2d, 
The  fitness  of  our  administrative 
system  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
and  of  otherwise  supplying  the 
wants  of  our  army  during  war. 
,  The  men  who  have  to  win  our 
battles  may  be  the  bravest  and  most 
highly  instructed  of  soldiers;  but 
unless  a  machinery  exists  by  means 
of  which  they  shall  be  kept^  when 
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in  the  field,  well  fed,  clothed,  paid, 
and  supplied  with  ammunition,  &c., 
the  army  had  better  not  exist  at  all, 
as  far  asiihe  nation  is  concerned. 

The  subject  really  resolves  itself 
into  combatant  and  non-combatant 
considerations.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  non-combatant 
class  attached  to  the  army  exists 
solely  for  the  service  of  combatants ; 
it  is  not  of  the  army,  but  for  the 
army.  This  would  seem  to  be  fre- 
quently forgotten  by  right  honour- 
able genUemen  in  framing  admin- 
istrative  regulations,  and  by  those 
who  have  to  carry  them  out.  The 
attention  of  all  military  organisers 
should  be  steadily  fixed  upon  our 
sabres  and  bayonets,  remembering 
that  victory  depends  upon  their 
efficiency:  their  interests  must  be 
consideried  first. 

In  sending  an  army  into  the 
field,  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  a  War  Minister  is  the 
selection  of  division  and  brigade 
commanders  to  be  employed.  Judg- 
ing from  the  selections  made  for  our 
operations  of  both  years,  a  stranger 
would  be  led  to  think  that  England 
was  not  rich  in  talented  generals. 
Is  it  considered  that  the  posses- 
sion of  a  general's  commission  car- 
ries with  it  the  gifts  of  ability  and 
fitness  for  command)  With  a  few 
brilliant  exceptions,  it  will  be  gen- 
erally admitted  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  generals  and  brigadiers  em- 
ployed this  year  were  not  men  to 
whose  care  the  Hves  of  soldiers  could 
be  intrusted  in  war.  The  troops 
engaged  know  this  well.  Why, 
therefore,  should  there  be  any 
squeamishness  in  letting  the  public 
know  it  also?  But  few  possessed 
any  qualifications  for  command  be- 
yond long  service  and  their  position 
in  the  army  list.  What  a  recent 
writer  said  of  the  Prench  generals 
during  the  late  war,  may  witii  truth 
be  said  of  the  large  mfigority  of 
those  employed  during  both  years' 


manoeuvres :  "  Par  une  Strange  arc- 
malie,  il  n'existait  aucune  correla- 
tion entre  le  grade  et  la  science, 
mais  seulement  entre  I'age  et  le 
grade."  With  ns  it  is  not  those 
who  are  known  to  be  the  best  m^c 
that  are  selected  for  commands,  but 
those  who  possess  what  is  tense*! 
"  the  best  claims."  The  vested  inte- 
rests of  officers  have  still  great  weight 
at  the  Horse  Guards;  and  as  long  as 
it  is  considered  that  all  vacant  po>4- 
tions  of  importance  must  be  given 
to  the  seniors,  so  long  shall  we 
suffer  as  an  army  and  as  a  natioc. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  most  im- 
portant appointments  are  bestowed 
upon  men  as  a  reward  for  long,  and 
perhaps  meritorious,  service. 

Until  the  country  is  prepared  to 
come  forward  and  provide  for  its 
old  generals,  by  giving  them  good 
life-pensions,  we  cannot  hope  to  see 
their  services  dispensed  with,  nor 
military  commands  bestowed  upon 
the  best  men  for  them. 

It  is  most   desirable    that    the 
youngest  possible  officers  should  be 
employed  during  our  manoeuvres  in 
all  high  positions ;  at  all  event-s,  the 
divisions   should   be  organised    as 
regards    their  generals,   brigadier^ 
and  staff,  as  they  would  embark  in 
the  event  of  its  becoming  necessary 
to  send  an  army  to  Belgium.     Sure- 
ly no  one  with  any  pretence  to  a 
knowledge  of  war,  or  of  the  merits 
and  reputation  of  the  officers  in  our 
army,  would  contend  that  any  War 
Minister  would  suffer  our  troops  to 
leave  England  for  real  warfare  under 
such  generals  as  have  recently  been 
employed,  there  being,  as  tdready 
stated,   some  brilliant    exceptions. 
Why,  therefore,  employ  them  dur- 
ing the  manoeuvres  1    The  majority 
were  incapable  of  affording  instruc- 
tion to  others  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  science  of  their  profession, 
and  they  were  beyond  the  age,  and 
mostly  too  wedded  to  old  ideas  to 
learn    themselves.      New  military 
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ideas  assimilate  as  badly  with  the  the  course  of.  nature,  they  have  be- 

brains   of  our  generals  and   older  come  sufficiently  old  and  infirm  to 

officers  as  does  a  patch  of  new  cloth  reach  the  grade  of  general,  when^ 

with  an  old  garment.  owing  to    rheumatism  and  disap- 

Those  who  now  hold  the  rank  of  pointed  hopes,  they  also  may  per- 
general  in  our  army,  entered  it  when  haps  be  little  fitted  for  the  command 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  officer  of  men  in  war.  In  the  mean  time 
was  easily  obtained.  Few  of  them  they  must  be  content  to  rust  in 
have  ever  studied  their  profession  idleness,  seeing  appointment  after 
scientifically ;  and  those  who  have  appointment  given  away  to  men 
had  war  experience  have  gained  it  ignorant  of  their  profession  as  a 
when  the  tactical  requirements  of  science,  but  possessed  of  what  is 
the  present  day  were  undreamt  of.  termed  by  the  authorities  *'  good 
They  have  grown  old  in  the  prac-  claims  for  employment." 
tice  of  what  is  now  an  obsolete  sys-  Our  rulers  fail  to  appreciate  how 
tem,  and  their  scientific  attainments  essential  it  is  that  military  know- 
are  not  of  an  order  enabling  them  ledge  should  keep  pace  pari  passu 
to  rise  to  the  increasing  militaiy  with  the  increased  responsibility 
requirements  of  the  day,  rendered  attached  to  each  step  of  military 
necessary  by  the  application  of  rank.  Until  we  insist  that  all  offi- 
modem  inventions  to  war  purposes,  cers  commanding  regiments,  all  col- 
The  standard  of  military  efficiency  onels  and  generals,  shall  possess  a 
that  is  now  essential  for  the  well-  high  scientific  knowledge  of  their 
being  of  an  army  is  not  recognised  business,  we  shall  see  displayed  at 
by  them ;  they  wrap  themselves  in  every  succeeding  autumnal  manoeu- 
the  illusory,  but  to  them  comforting  vres  that  same  professional  ignor- 
reflection,  that  the  tactical  system  ance,  and  inability  to  understand 
that  was  good  enough  for  Welling-  the  tactical  requirements  of  modem 
ton  is  good  enough  for  them,  for-  war,  that  cluGncterised  the  move- 
getting  the  improvements  effected  ments  and  dispositions  made  during 
in  arms  since  the  great  Duke's  days,  the  last  two  autumns  by  the  ma- 
and  ignoring  the  altered  conditions  jority  of  the  generals  and  brigadiers 
of  fighting  tibey  have  given  rise  to.  employed. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  let  Eunning  through  our  whole  mili- 
us  remind  the  reader  that  we  are  tary  hierarchy,  there  is,  on  the  part 
now  working  slowly  and  against  of  officers,  a  curious  want  of  con- 
great  opposition  towards  the  estab-  fidence  in  those  holding  the  grade- 
lishment  of  a  high  standard  of  mil-  immediately  below  them.  The  gen- 
itaiy  knowledge  for  all  the  junior  eral  commanding  a  division  has  no 
ranks  in  the  army,  but  we  are  doing  reliance  upon  the  ability  of  hi» 
nothing  to  insure  our  lieutenant-  brigadiers,  nor  the  brigadier  upon 
colonels,  colonels,  and  generals  pos-  that  of  the  officers  commanding^ 
sessing  any  knowledge  of  strategy,  corps,  nor  they  in  their  turn  upon 
tactics,  or  the  science  of  their  pro-  their  captains.  This  is  very  in- 
fession  as  applicable  to  those  grades,  jurious  to  efficiency ;  and  the  result 
In  our  junior  ranks  and  in  the  is,  that  we  find  generals  amongst 
grades  of  field  officer,  we  have  a  the  skirmishers,  interfering  with 
large  number  of  highly-instructed  colonels  and  captains,  to  the  general 
soldiera  who  are  devoted  to  the  confusion  of  every  one.  If  we  would 
acquisition  of  military  knowledge,  all  content  ourselves  with  perform- 
Many  of  these  are  on  half-pay,  and  ing  the  duties  pertaining  to  our 
likely  to  be  unemployed  until,  in  grades  and  functions,  things  would 
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go  on  mucli  BmootlieT;  but  when 
-we  interfere  witH  juniors  in  the 
performance  of  their  ordinary  duties 
or  their  movements  in  the  field,  in 
the  amiable  hope  that  we  are  help- 
ing a  dull  or  stupid  officer,  wo 
puzzle  him  all  the  more.  If  left  to 
himself,  he  might  not  be  brilliant 
<jertainly,  but  he  would  do  much 
better,  and  have  a  chance  of  learn- 
ing to  do  still  better  in  the  future. 
This  fussiness  and  desire  to  inter- 
fere is  the  proverbial  failing  of  our 
commanding  officers;  and  during 
any  field-day  it  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see  generals  of  high 
rank  taking  command  of  regiments, 
And  even  of  companies,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  service  generally. 
This  fault  has  been  most  glaring 
during  both  years'  manoeuvres. 

Without  attempting  to  introduce 
competitive  examinations  into  our 
army,  let  us  trust  that,  in  aocord- 
•ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
in  order  that  our  army  may  keep 
pace  with  that  of  other  nations, 
some  system  may  be  devised  for 
insuring  to  the  country  and  to  the 
jsoldiers  to  be  commanded,  that  our 
«uperior  officers  are  possessed  of  the 
military  knowledge  now  required  by 
those  holding  high  military  positions. 
We  hope  the  day  is  near  when  ap- 
pointments will  no  longer  be  given 
as  heretofore,  but  will  be  bestowed 
upon  men  whose  talents  and  pro- 
fessional attainments  warrant  their 
being  intrusted  with  the  conunand 
of  soldiers  under  fire. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  has  read 
the  Wellington  prize  essay  of  this 
year.  The  tactical  proficiency  now 
required  by  an  army  is  fully  describ- 
ed, and  the  important  study  of  how 
battles  will  be  fought  henceforth 
is  well  argued  out  in  it  Those 
views  accord  with  the  opinion  of 
the  best  foreign  militaiy  writeis  of 
the  day,  and,  as  far  as  general  prin- 
ciples are  concerned,  may  therefore 
be  accepted  unhesitatingly.     Many 


may  differ  upon  points  of  detail,  l)at 
all  are  agreed  in  condemniiig  om 
present  formations  as  unsuited  foi 
fighting  purposes.     The  public  has 
of  late  heard  so    much  about  the 
"  Scientific  Corps  "*  (the  officers  cf 
which  do  not  hide  their  light  under 
a  buBhel),  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  the  most  important  arm 
of  the  service — ^the  in&ntzy.     So 
much    has    recently    been  ^tten 
about  the  importance  of   artillery, 
of  the  crushing  effects  of  the  Pros- 
sian  guns  at  Sedan,  that  an  impres- 
sion seems  to  have  taken  hold  of 
the  non-professional  public  that  to 
be  strong  in  artillery,  without  regard 
to  ihe  efficiency  of  your  infentrr, 
means  being  strong  on  the  day  of 
battle.     This  alleged  increased  im- 
portance of  artillery  is  a  myth.   The 
subject  is  too  large  for  this  article; 
but  let  the  practical-minded  English- 
man remember,  according  to  the 
returns  recently  published  by  ^^ 
Prussians,  that  out  of  eveiy  him- 
dred  wounds,  over  ninety  had  been 
made  by  the  rified  miisket    The 
overwhelming  victories  won  by  the 
Prussians  in  1866  and  1870  were 
not  due  to  any  superiority  in  artil- 
lery :  it  is   an  admitted  fact  that 
King  William's  guns  in  Bohemia 
were  badly  handled  tactically,  vsA 
played  a  minor  part  throughout  the 
whole  campaign.     Their  success  has 
from  first  to  last  been  attributable 
to  the  superior  efficiency  of  their 
infantry;  and  no  one  truth  comeB 
out  more  strongly  from  the  recent 
experience  of  war,  than  that,  with 
equal  numbers,  the  side  whose  ifl- 
fimtry  is  best  will  surely  win.    ^ 
French  marshal  once  said  that  ooxs 
"was  the    finest  in£uitry  ib  the 
world;    but   that,  thank   heaven, 
there  was  not  much  of  it"    ]tf  *r 
plied  to  war  under  the  oonditioitf 
upon  which  battles  were  fought  when 
this  was  said,  the  same  might  with 
still  greater  truth  be  said  of  it  now, 
for  we  have  gone  on  perfecting  it  ^ 
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fit  it  for  those  conditions.  Breech- 
loading  and  rifled  arms  have  altered 
those  conditions,  but  we  still  go  on 
preparing  for  a  species  of  war  that 
never  can  be  repeated. 

An  army  cannot  stand  still  as  re- 
gards  its  e&deucy.  and  its  value  as 
a  fighting  instrument.  To  be  effi- 
cient it  must  march  with  the  times. 
There  are  few  mechanical  inventions 
or  scientific  discoveries  having  any 
practical  bearing  upon  social  pro- 
gress that  fail  to  react  more  or  less 
directly  upon  the  art  of  war.  The 
great  military  successes  of  the  world 
have  been  gained  by  men  who,  as 
if  by  inspiration,  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  science  and  in- 
ventions of  their  age  to  provide 
their  troops  with  the  best  arms, 
were  able,  through  their  genius,  to 
perceive  the  system  of  tactics  most 
suited  to  develop  their  use.  Hav- 
ing thus  brought  their  forces  into 
a  condition  of  fitness  for  war  unat- 
tained,  perhaps  unappreciated,  by 
their  neighbours,  they  won  victory 
after  victory  over  these,  who,  easy- 
going people — ^like  us  at  present — 
had  let  their  armies  fall  asleep  in 
pleasant  but  fatal  ignorance  of  their 
inefficiency. 

Our  old  officers,  who  still  pin 
their  faith  to  the  tactics  of  Welling- 
ton, forget  that  his  victories  were 
due  to  lus  thorough  appreciation  of 
the  requirements  of  war  in  the  age 
in  which  he  fought.  His  line-for- 
mation in  two  deep  was  the  inspi- 
ration of  a  military  genius  of  the 
highest  order;  and  when  his  tactics, 
based  thereon,  were  practised  in  the 
field  against  the  column-formation 
of  the  previous  era,  the  result  was 
a  series  of  victories  that  placed  our 
army  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
military  renown.  In  fact,  he  won 
because  his  tactical  conceptions  were 
as  far  in  advance  of  his  contem- 
poraries as  they  now  are  behind 
those  practised  recently  by  the 
Prussians.       The    Prussians    have 


been  successful  from  having  ap- 
preciated that  the  tactics  of  Wel- 
lington were  no  longer  applicable  to 
war  when  made  with  the  present 
arms  of  precision,  and  from  having 
adopted  a  system  of  attack  in  loose 
order  to  counteract  their  murderous 
eflects.  As  Wellington  won  great 
victories  by  being  ahead  of  his 
rivals  in  appreciating  the  tactical 
requirements  of  his  time,  it  may 
with  certainty  be  assumed  that  were 
he  now  living  in  aU  the  vigour  of 
his  youthful  mind,  he  would  at  once 
forsake  the  old  theories,  and  strike 
out  for  us  a  system  of  tactics  in 
consonance  with  the  military  neces- 
sities of  the  day. 

Soldiers  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  profession,  as  taught  by  recent 
wars,  felt  sad  as  they  witnessed  the 
engagements  near  Salisbury,  where 
the  slow,  rigid  formations  of  an 
obsolete  system  of  tactics  were  prac- 
tised under  the  approving  eyes  of 
BO  many  of  our  generals.  Since 
then  the  army  has  been  anxiously 
expecting  to  receive  official  instruc- 
tions directing  attacks  in  skirmish- 
ing order  to  be  tried,  so  that  we 
may  be  spared  in  future  having  to 
drill  our  men  upon  false  principles, 
and  to  inculcate  erroneous  ideas  as 
to  what  actual  fighting  is  like,  and 
how  it  is  best  to  be  carried  out. 

The  other  arms  of  the  service  may 
be  as  fine  as  possible,  and  the  phy- 
sique  of  our  men  may  leave  us 
nothing  to  desire ;  but  as  it  is  in- 
fantry alone  who  can  win  battles,  it 
is  dreadful  to  think  that  if  dragged 
into  war  to-morrow,  our  national 
honour — ay,  even  our  fate  as  a 
nation — ^would  have  to  depend  upon 
an  infantry  instructed  in  the  art  of 
fighting  as  practised  in  an  age  that 
is  no  more, — upon  an  infimtry  whose 
proficiency  in  unpliable  and  ponder- 
ous movements  would  only  enable 
it  to  die  in  a  disciplined  manner. 
Individuals  learnt  a  great  deal  by 
the  manoeuvres  of  1871,  and  the 
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rigidity  and  slowness  of  onr  move- 
ments was  then  fully  appreciated  by 
most  men.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, we  have  again  this  year  seen 
brigades  deployed  for  attack  into 
BiiS  lines,  where  each  man  felt  the 
trouser-seams  of  his  comrade  to  his 
light  and  his  left.  If  the  object 
was  to  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  what 
war  was  when  both  sides  were  armed 
with  smooth-bores,  the  battles  on 
the  Wily  were  good  ;  but  if  the 
British  tax-payer  imagines  that  they 
afforded  the  army  any  instruction  in 
the  art  of  fighting  nowadays,  he  is 
very  much  mistaken.  The  soldier- 
angels  must  have  wept  with  gpef  as 
they  looked  down  and  saw  our  mag- 
nificent Guardsmen  slowly  advanc- 
ing up  bare  hills  to  attack  lines 
dressed  with  a  regularity  that  would 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great's  most  zealous  ser- 
geant-major. Had  the  game  been 
in  earnest,  we  know  that  our  Guards 
would  never  have  surrendered,  but 
they  would  most  certainly  have  died 
en  masse. 

"The  general  idea,"  or  outline 
for  the  operations  on  the  plains  of 
Salisbury,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  newspapers. 
It  had  previously  been  made  known 
only  to  the  two  opposing  leaders. 
What  the  reason  was  for  keeping  it 
secret  we  know  not;  for  in  order  that 
a  proper  interest  should  be  taken  in 
the  operations  by  all  engaged,  it  is 
very  essential  that  even  the  rank 
and  file  should  be  told  as  much  as 
possible  regarding  the  object  aimed 
at,  and  the  movements  intended  to 
accomplish  it. 

The  Northern  Commander  assumed 
throughout  the  campaign  a  strict, 
passively- defensive  rSle,  scattering 
his  troops  over  an  extent  of  country 
that  could  not  have  been  defended 
by  an  anny  six  times  his  strength. 
He  woB  consequently  weak  every- 
where, affording  his  opponent  daily 
opportunities  for  that  brilliant  offen- 
sive which  he  adopted  from  the 


first,  and  which,  if  the  opinion 
formed  of  him  at  the  Cape  be  true, 
is  so  much  in  consonance  with  his 
active,  fiery  disposition. 

The  general  idea  was  a  veiy  good 
one,  and  was  calculated  to  afford 
instructive  lessons  to  all  thinkiDg 
officers  in  its  execution.  Why  the 
programme  laid  down  for  the  third 
day's  fighting  was  altered  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained :  the 
thread  of  the  operations  was  broken 
by  introducing  into  them  a  badly- 
designed  Wimbledon  field  -  day. 
Camp  rumour  assigned  the  well- 
known  good-nature  of  the  Duke  as 
a  reason,  it  being  said  that  he  was 
anxious  if  possible  to  force  the  Nor- 
thern side  into  a  victory  by  ordering 
it  to  assume  the  offensive.  Some 
said  it  was  to  be  accounted  for  hy 
the  irrepressible  love  on  the  part  of 
the  public  for  sham  fights  executed 
on  restricted  spaces.  Eveiy  one  can 
certainly  see  weU  upon  such  occa- 
sions, but  no  one  learns  anything. 
The  result  of  the  third  day's  fight- 
ing was  as  unfortunate  to  the  Nor- 
thern side  as  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding engagements,  and  its  com- 
mander proved  himself  to  be  as 
imhappy  in  this,  his  only  attempt  at 
an  offensive  operation,  as  he  was 
throughout  in  his  defensive  com- 
binations. 

For  Control  purposes,  it  is,  we  are 
told,  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
officers  of  that  department  should 
know  beforehand  where  the  troops 
are  to  encamp  each  evening.  In 
order  to  secure  their  being  at  the 
places  decided  upon,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  upon  the  theatre  of  war 
in  the  rear  or  on  the  fiauks  of  the 
opposing  armies,  imaginary  forces 
that  can  be  brought  up  at  any  phase 
of  an  action,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  any  great  success  won 
by  either  side  in  advance  of  the 
position  previously  selected  for  Con- 
trol purposes  as  its  camp  for  the 
night.  It  is  only  by  means  of  such 
imaginary  forces  that  the  require- 
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mentsof  the  Control  Department  can 
he  satisfied  without  in  any  way 
fettering  the  freedom  of  commanders, 
and  arranging  heforehand  which  side 
is  to  he  successful  in  each  action. 
The  first  day's  fighting  on  the  river 
Wily  is  a  good  example.  Both 
generals  had  the  most  imlimited 
&eedom  of  action.  Sir  R.  Walpole 
took  up  a  defensive  position  behind 
the  river,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  invaders  £rom  crossing  it.  He 
failed  signally,  as  all  generals  have 
done  in  real  war  who  have  attempted 
a  similar  feat  by  remaining  strictly 
on  the  defensive.  Sir  John  Michel 
carried  half  of  his  force  across  at 
an  unguarded  point,  with  which  he 
pounced  down  upon  the  flank  of  the 
enemy  at  Codford,  whilst  the  other 
half  assailed  him  in  front.  There 
being  only  a  small  part  of  the  !N'or- 
thern  army  at  that  point,  and  as  the 
remaining  brigades  were  too  distant 
to  render  timely  assistance,  the  re- 
sult of  the  day's  fighting  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  Southern  victory. 
But  the  Control,  or  rather  the  con- 
tractors who  sail  under  the  Control 
colours,  had  provided  for  feeding  the 
invading  army  some  miles  south  of 
the  river  from  Codford.  Sir  John 
Michel  ought  to  have  been  beaten, 
as  he  would  have  been  had  his  op- 
ponent been  a  real  general ;  but  he 
had  won,  and  to  prevent  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  firm  of  Control,  Con- 
tractors, &  Co.  from  collapsing,  it 
was  essential  that  the  invaders 
should  retire  from  the  position  they 
had  won.  What  was  to  be  done  % 
Unexpected  as  the  result  was,  it 
had  been  provided  for  beforehand, 
by  having  an  imaginary  force  march- 
ing from  the  west  through  Warmin- 
ster to  the  defenders'  assistance.  It 
was  at  once  announced  that  these 
reinforcements  were  advancing  upon 
Sir  John  Michel's  flank ;  so  he  had' 
nothing  for  it  but  to  fall  back  be- 
hind the  river,  giving  up  the  advan- 
tage, he  had  gained. 

By  this  plan  two  opposing  forces 


can  be  really  moved  about  a  country 
by  a  skilful  player  as  pieces  are  on 
a  chess-board,  without  in  any  way 
whatever  restricting  the  comman- 
der's liberty  of  action  as  regards  the 
combinations  of  any  one  day's  opera- 
tions. 

Much  has  recently  been  written 
in  the  daily  press  condemnatory  of 
these  "paper  armies;"  but  if  the 
reporters  who  deprecated  their  use 
so  strongly  had  to  arrange  for  the 
operations  of  two  hostile  armies  on 
a  restricted  area,  so  as  to  secure  that 
they  shall  come  into  collision  at 
least  four  times  without  interfering 
with  the  contractor's  arrangements 
for  feeding  them,  "our  specials" 
would  find  it  impossible,  without 
the  assistance  of  imaginary  forces,  to 
give  to  the  operations  the  cohesive 
resemblance  of  a  real  campaign. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  beyond  mea- 
sure that  the  result  of  each  day's 
operations  was  not  published  every 
evening,  comments  being  made  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  upon  the  mistakes  committed, 
and  upon  all  movements  or  com- 
binations that  seemed  to  be  worthy 
of  favourable  notice.  It  is  difficult 
to  do  this  when  the  troops  march 
every  day ;  but  if  they  only  did  so 
every  alternate  day,  it  might  be 
easily  eflected.  It  is  believed  that 
if  this  was  done,  the  manoeuvres 
might  be  made  most  interesting  to 
even  the  rank  and  file  engaged :  the 
soldier  would  understand  the  game 
he  was  helping  to  play,  and  would 
take  a  pleasure  in  it.  l^o  nation 
is  so  fond  of  outdoor  amusements, 
and  of  everything  approaching  to 
sport,  as  we  are;  and  all  who  watch- 
ed our  men  when  the  opposing  sides 
had  now  and  then  approached  one 
another  too  closely,  must  have  re- 
marked how  strongly  the  schoolboy 
instincts  came  out  in  the  man ;  in- 
deed, upon  these  occasions  it  was 
only  by  the  efforts  of  the  officers  on 
both  sides  that  the  tussles  of  a 
football-match  were  prevented. 
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Explain  eyery  day  to  all  ranks 
exactly  wliat  has  been  done,  and 
what  the  position  of  the  game  is, 
and  what  are  to  be  the  conditions 
for  the  next  fight,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  our  men  will  become  as  inter- 
ested in  it  as  in  their  cricket — in 
fact,  that  the  game  of  war,  as  prac- 
tised during  the  manoeuyres,  would 
soon  be  reckoned  amongst  their 
athletic  sports. 

It  is  also  thought  that  by  halting 
a  day  between  each  fight  the  oppos- 
ing sides  would  have  admirable  op- 
portunities for  practising  outpost 
duty  in  presence  of  one  another. 
As  the  manoeuyres  haye  been  car- 
ried on  hitherto,  our  soldiers  haye 
not  had  sufficient  opportunities  for 
practising  the  operations  of  what  is 
known  as  "  little  war."  Our  com- 
manders and  their  staff  learn  a  great 
deal  in  the  larger  combinations,  but 
regimental  officers  can  only  be  taught 
the  functions  of  war  belonging  to 
their  grades  by  our  working  the  out- 
posts of  one  army  against  those  of 
the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
keep  the  men  out  at  night;  but  cer- 
tain hours  being  fixed,  say  from  6 
A.M.  until  6  or  7  p.m.,  each  army 
should  during  that  time  be  coyered 
with  outposts,  to  be  conducted  in 
eyeiy  respect  as  if  on  actiye  seryice, 
reconnaissances  on  a  small  scale  be- 
ing made  at  will  by  both  sides.  A 
large  oxteiit  of  country  should  be 
coyefed  as  if  each  force  to  be  pro- 
tected was  an  army  of,  say  50,000 
men.  The  ordinary  plan  hitherto 
followed  for  affording  instruction  in 
these  most  important  duties  has 
been  by  sending  out  a  brigade  or 
diyision  to  take  up  a  line  of  out- 
posts in  a  certain  named  direction, 
haying  only  an  imaginaiy  enemy  in 
front.  But  little  is  learnt  thus,  as 
it  is  necessary  to  haye  an  enemy  in 
the  flesh,  to  let  all  see  what  tiiey 
could  and  could  not  do  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  in  real  war. 

The  number  of  umpires  employed 
was  not  sufficient :  to  each  bri^tde 
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one  should  be  attached  daily,  to  re- 
main throughout  the  day's  opera- 
tions at  the  brigadier's  side.  Dur- 
ing both  autumnal  manoeuTres  an 
umpire,  like  the  typical  policeman, 
was  neyer  to  be  found  when  wanted. 
The  duties  of  an  umpire  are  Terr 
difficult;  and  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  performed  eyerything 
depends  when  one  force  is  to  operat; 
against  another.  Artilleiy-firo  is  the 
greatest  element  of  difficulty  in  their 
work,  as  with  guns  firing  at  long 
ranges  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
from  a  distance  what  they  are  direct- 
ed upon.  To  estimate  their  imag- 
inary effect  upon  troops  is  nerer  an 
easy  matter;  but  when  i}iej  are 
themselyes  being  hammered  by  hos- 
tile batteries  the  calculation  becomes 
still  more  perplexing.  The  tendency 
throughout  has  been  to  over-estimate 
their  effect.  The  eflFect  of  a  well- 
directed  artillery -fire  upon  dense 
masses  of  troops  at  2500  yaid^  or 
upon  lines  and  battalion  colunua 
at  1600  yards,  is  most  serious;  but 
upon  skirmishers,  upon  small  com- 
pany columns  on  the  moye,  or  upon 
cayalry  at  the  trot  over  undolsting 
ground,  it  is  very  slight  indeed. 

All  who  studied  the    positions 
taken  up,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  attacked,  must  have  re- 
marked that  open  ground  destitute 
of  coyer  was  avoided  by  the  assaJ- 
ants.     We  have  all  learnt  from  onr 
fights  near  the  Wily  that  the  parts 
of  a  position  in  front  of  which  no 
cover  exists,   and  which    can   be 
swept  by  both  infantry  and  artilleiy 
fire,  are  with  our  present  arms  i^' 
pregnable.     Formerly,  the  strongest 
portions  of  a  position  were  those 
where  the  country  being  close,  Iho 
hedges,  ditches,  trees,  Ac,  provided 
cover,  enabling  you  to  dispute  the 
ground  inch  by  inch :  such  ground 
will  still  enable  you  to  make  an 
assailant  pay  dearly  for  the  JXW' 
session  of  every  field.     It  has  not 
lost    its    actual,    but    its    relative 
strength — ^it  is  as  formidable  as  ever; 
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but  horn  tlie  fact  of  an  assailant 
being  iinable  to  move  oyer  the  open 
parts  of  a  position,  he  is  forced 
to  attack  now  where  formerly  the 
existence  of  those  natural  parapets 
and  obstacles  would  haye  deterred 
him  from  attempting.  Formerly, 
this  strong  ground  was  only  weakly 
occupied,  whilst  the  bulk  of  the 
defender's  force  was  massed  to  await 
the  enemy's  attack  oyer  the  open 
country,  where  all  arms  could 
manceuyre  freely.  Positions  will 
henceforth  be  occupied  in  just  the 
opposite  way.  The  open  ground 
will  be  held  by  a  small  force,  whilst 
the  serious  work  will  be  expected 
in  those  places  where  undulations  of 
the  ground,  woods,  <&c.  &c.,  would 
enable  the  assailants  to  approach  the 
position  without  being  too  seriously 
exposed  to  fire. 

The  county  militia  from  each  of 
the  three  kingdoms  showed  to  ad- 
vantage this  year,  being  in  eyery 
respect  yastly  superior  to  the  metro- 
politan battalions  employed  last 
autumn.  The  weak  point  with  all 
our  reserye  forces  is  their  officers. 
Few  of  them  possess  that  faculty 
for  command  wfiich  the  bulk  of  our 
officers  in  the  army  acquire  after  a 
few  years'  seryice  almost  without 
knowing  it.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe it,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
acquire  it  from  the  study  of  books, 
aliliough  to  some  it  comes  by  intui- 
tion. Apart  &omthis  most  important 
qualification,  the  militia  and  yolun- 
teer  officer  possesses  none  of  that 
special  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
his  profession  to  which  so  much 
importance  is  now  so  justly  attached 
in  armies.  As  long  as  these  sham 
reseryes  are  maintained,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  this  their  funda- 
mental weakness  can  be  obyiated. 
Kon-military  men  were  surprised  to 
see  such  a  long  line  of  stragglers 
behind  each  militia  regiment,  not 
being  aware  that  marching,  equip- 
ped as  a  soldier,  is  an  art  that  prac- 
tice only  can  impark    The  country 


labourer  who  spends  his  days  on  his 
legs  in  the  fields,  and  who  walks 
daily  some  distance  to  and  from  his 
work,  marches  at  first  yery  little 
better  than  the  city  recruit.  Dur- 
ing the  manoeuyres,  the  marching- 
of  the  best  county  militia  corps 
was  far  below  that  of  the  worst 
regiment  in  the  army  that  had  been 
recruited  chiefly  in  a  manufacturing 
district  Of  the  Irish  militia,  the 
stories  that  floated  about  camp  of 
amusing  incidents  occurring  in  the 
ranks  of  a  certain  battalion  made 
one  think  of  Charles  O'Malley,  and 
regret  that  we  had  now  no  Leyer  to 
make  us  laugh  at  the  droll  wit  of 
his  Irish  soldiers.  The  following 
anecdote  might  haye  emanated  from 
Mr  Mickey  Free.  During  a  change 
of  front  in  one  of  the  day's  opera* 
tions,  a  staff  officer,  seeing  a  com- 
pany  of  their  regiment  straying  from 
the  right  direction,  galloped  up, 
calling  out,  "  Go  fours  right,  sir ! " 
Seeing  that  no  notice  was  taken 
of  his  order,  he  said  to  a  sergeant 
who  happened  to  be  beside  his 
horse,  "Why  doesn't  your  captain 
giye  the  word,  '  fours  right'  1 "  The 
instant  reply  was,  "Flaze  sur,  he 
isn't  on  spaking  terms  with  his 
men." 

There  is  a  feature  peculiar  to 
manoeuyres  that  must  eyer  distin- 
guish them  from  real  war — it  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  ground  is  got 
oyer  in  action.  There  is  no  death 
staring  the  eager  soldier  in  the  face 
to  cool  his  impetuosity :  the  silenc- 
ing effects  of  appalling  horror  that 
has  struck  the  brayest  heart  as 
comrades  to  the  right  and  left  fall 
beside  you  groaning  masses  of  muti- 
lated humanity,  horrible  eyen  to 
remember  in  after-years,  has  no  ex- 
istence in  a  sham  fight.  The  assail- 
ants of  the  strongest  positions  push 
on  regardless  of  the  imaginary  hail 
of  burets  around  them.  This  will 
always  giye  the  attacking  side  the 
advantage  in  mimic  war,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  coun- 
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teracted  is  by  the  umpires  halting  should  now  turn  their  attention  to 
the  assailants  constantly,  so  as  to  their  equipment  The  weight  car- 
delay  them  in  advancing  about  as  ried  by  the  horse  is  excessiye ; 
long  as  they  consider  the  strength  every  dragoon  carries  a  portmanteau 
of  the  defence  would  have  done  if  of  clothes  behind  him,  and  his 
the  rifles  carried  bullets.  If  this  saddle,  bridle,  and  accoutrements 
were  intelligently  done,  the  defen-  are  cumbrous  and  heavy.  listeai 
fiive  side  would,  as  in  actual  war,  be  to  the  noise  of  a  hussar  as  ho  trots 
able  to  bring  up  reinforcements  to  along  a  road,  and  one  would  think 
the  point  attacked.  This  disregard  that  he  had  a  lot  of  chains  and  tin 
of  fire  was  displayed  throughout  all  kettles  dragging  to  his  horse's  taLL 
the  recent  fights,  but  most  glaringly  Artillery  learn  less  than  the  other 
so  during  the  last  day's  operations,  arms  by  these  manoeuvres  :  its 
when  one  of  Sir  E.  Walpole's  divi-  power  being  in  its  fire  alone,  it  is 
fiions  hurried  on,  regardless  of  a  unable  to  estimate  its  effects  when 
cross-fire  upon  it,  to  attack  the  bri-  blank  ammunition  only  is  used.  As 
gade  covering  the  passage  of  the  already  remarked,  owing  to  the  long 
Avon  by  the  Southern  force  in  its  ranges  at  which  guns  now  open,  it 
advance  towards  London.  is  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  dis- 
The  manner  in  which  our  cavaby  tant  troops  that  they  are  the  targets 
was  handled  this  year,  and  the  aimed  at.  The  only  arm  of  the  ser- 
superior  knowledge  of  their  work  vice  that  can  never  get  "out  of 
evinced  by  all  ranks  in  it,  proves  hand"  in  an  action  now  is  the  artil- 
that  last  year's  manoeuvres  were  not  lery.  It  was  essential  that  its  move- 
in  vain*  The  lessons  then  learnt  ments  should  be  no  longer  tied  to 
have  borne  fruit;  and  when  brigades  those  of  the  infantry;  but  there  is 
under  Colonels  Marshall  or  Baker  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about 
shook  themselves  free  from  the  the  necessity  fos  giving  it  "  greater 
thraldom  entailed  upon  them  by  independence  and  freedom  of  action." 
their  cautious  commanders  of  the  As  gunswill  now  be  moved  very  little 
barrack-yard  school,  no  cavalry  in  after  they  have  once  opened  fire,  and 
the  world  could  have  shown  to  as  their  position  must  henceforth  be 
greater  advantage.  There  can  be  to  the  rear  of  the  infantry,  they  will 
little  doubt  that  Sir  John  Michel  be  more  than  ever,  and  more  than  the 
owed  much  to  his  cavalry  for  the  other  arms,  under  the  immediate 
manner  in  which  he  was  kept  con-  orders  and  at  the  disposition  of  the 
stantly  informed  of  his  opponent's  general  commanding  throughout  an 
movements  and  whereabouts,  and  action.  Our  artillery  is  as  perfect  a^  it 
for  the  way  in  which  his  own  can  be;  but  maintaining  during  peace 
doings  were  screened  from  hostile  the  large  number  of  horses  per  bat- 
observation.  One  cavalry  regiment  tory  that  we  do,  is  a  reckless  waste 
went  through  the  campaign  without  of  money,  that  might  be  employed 
horse-blankets,  and  none  turned  out  in  keeping  up  more  gunners.  Fifty 
stronger  at  the  march  past  or  with  horses  per  battery  would  be  ample 
horses  in  better  condition.  As  far  for  all  purposes  during  peace, 
as  instruction  is  concerned,  our  It  is  not  easy  to  find  work  for  any 
cavalry  has  only  to  go  on  in  its  large  number  of  engineers/ at  these 
present  course  of  teaching  the  offi-  manoeuvres,  for  we  cannot  loophole 
cers  and  non-commissioned  officers  walls,  make  abatis  of  woods,  or 
the  multitudinous  duties  that  would  improve  the  picturesque  appearance 
fall  to  their  lot  in  war,  to  make  it  of  country  houses  and  villages  by 
all  that  can  be  desired ;  but  it  is  placing  them  in  a  state  of  defence, 
necessary  that  our  best  cavalry  men  The  destruction  and  repair  of  bridges 
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can  only  be  imaginaiy ;  and  in  Eng- 
land it  is  difficult  to  include  un- 
fordable  riyeis  in  the  theatre  of 
operations,  so  as  to  afford  practice  in 
pontooning,  and  in  the  construction 
of  trestle  or  improvised  bridges. 
During  the  last  two  days'  fighting 
on  the  lower  Wily  and  on  the  Avon, 
pontoon-bridges  were  thrown  over 
those  rivers  most  admirably  and 
very  quickly.  The  new  pontoon 
equipment  fulfilled  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  required  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all ;  and  it  may,  we  think, 
be  said  with  truth,  that  we  are  cer- 
tainly ahead  of  all  other  armies  in 
the  pontoons  now  used  in  our  ser- 
vice. Last  year  a  defensive  position 
was  strengthened  by  field-works  at 
Chobham  that  gave  the  engineers 
plenty  to  do :  this  year,  the  plan  of 
campaign  adopted  did  not  admit  of 
repeating  this  practice;  and  besides, 
the  ground  was  badly  suited  for 
hastily-constructed  field-works,  the 
soil  being  generally  little  more  than 
six  inches  in  depth,  below  it  lying 
the  hard  chalk. 

The  tools  allotted  to  each  bat- 
talion for  intrenching  purposes  were 
distributed  throughout  the  baggage- 
waggons  this  year,  in  order  to  econo- 
mise transport ;  the  construction  of 
rifle-pits  or  shelter  -  trenches  was 
therefore,  as  a  rule,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Last  year  these  tools  were 
carried  in  a  cart  allowed  to  each 
regiment  for  the  purpose,  and,  fol- 
lowing immediately  in  its  rear,  were 
always  available  for  use. 

The  engineers  of  old  who  laid 
out  Yambury  Castle  and  Old  Sarum, 
must  have  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  their  profession.  K  they 
were  as  skilful  in  attack  as  in  their 
defensive  works,  the  engineer's 
science  must  have  been  well  taught 
in  those  ages  long  past.  As  these 
and  others  of  their  fortifications  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  so  they  were  also  a  puzzle 
to  the  ablest,  as  to  where  they  got 
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water  for  the  large  numbers  that 
must  have  been  required  to  defend 
works  of  such  magnitude.  The 
water-supply  for  all  our  camps 
was  admirably  arranged  by  our 
engineers  ;  in  one  instance,  the 
water  was  forced  up  a  considerable 
height  over  half  a  mile's  distance 
by  means  of  a  little  traction-engine, 
that  has  now  been  regularly  intro- 
duced into  our  service  for  field  use. 
It  can  draw  great  loads  up  steep 
hills,  is  not  too  heavy  to  go  over 
bridges  constructed  of  our  pontoons, 
and  can  be  used  as  a  stationary 
engine  to  pump  water,  cut  timber, 
&c.  &c. 

The  use  of  the  field  -  telegraph 
was  still  further  developed  this  year 
than  last  autumn.  The  equipment 
for  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  worked 
throughout  was  most  creditable  to 
all  concerned. 

When  anything  peculiar  or  out  of 
the  ordinary  routine  has  to  be  done, 
the  first  idea  occurring  to  every  one 
is,  '*  send  for  the  engineers  : "  no 
matter  what  it  may  be  that  is  re- 
quired, no  difficulty  is  ever  made  by 
them — ^the  work  is  done,  and  done 
well.  When  at  Chatham  or  any 
other  station,  the  repair  of  all 
material  is  done  by  the  Control 
Department ;  or  rather,  if  it  is  a 
telegraphic  implement,  it  is  sent  to 
a  London  instrument  -  maker — if  a 
waggon,  it  is  sent  to  the  carriage 
department  at  Woolwich.  The 
controllers  pay  the  bills  for  the 
work  done ;  but  as  regards  all  scien- 
tific or  warlike  stores,  they  cannot 
be  expected  to  know  whether  it  is 
well  or  badly  done.  Having  within 
the  corps  no  establishments  pre- 
pared to  meet  such  wants,  their  only 
resource  is  the  Arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, and  failing  that  a  London 
firm.  This  expensive  routine  is 
dung  to  most  tenaciously  by  Control 
officers  at  stations,  but  in  the  field 
the  practice  is  abandoned ;  and  dur- 
*  2u 
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ing  the  recent  manoeuvres  not  only 
did  the  engineers  look  after  their 
own  equipment,  but  at  the  request 
of  the  controllers  they  actually  re- 
paired the  Control  waggons  as  they 
hroke  down  from  time  to  time,  thus 
giving  one  more  proof  of  how  uu- 
Buited  the  Control  system  and  De- 
partment is  for  the  rough  work  of 
actual  service. 

Space  prevents  us  from  enlarging 
further  upon  combatant  subjects. 
Let  us  briefly  sum  up,  therefore,  the 
advantages  afforded  to  the  fighting 
troops  by  these  manoeuvres  : — 

1st,  We  have  had  the  soldier-like 
qualities  and  ability  of  a  few  proved 
as  clearly  as  the  incapacity  of  the 
minority  of  the  generals  employed 
has  been  made  patent  to  alL 

2d,  We  have  been  able  to  corro- 
borate in  our  sham  fights  the  views 
proclaimed  by  the  ablest  soldiers 
after  the  war  experience  of  1866 
and  1870 — ^viz.,  that  to  fight  in  the 
tactical  formations  of  the  last  gene- 
ration, as  laid  down  in  our  drill- 
books,  is  to  insure  destruction  in 
the  day  of  battle. 

3d,  Our  staff  officers  have  had 
admirable  practice  in  moving  troops, 
and  in  the  numerous  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  the  staff  in  war,  upon  the 
able  performance  of  which  success 
must  ever  depend. 

4th,  All  officers  who  were  anxious 
to  learn  the  practical  work  of  their 
profession  have  done  so,  the  amount 
being,  it  is  believed,  in  all  instances 
proportional  with  their  desire  for 
knowledge. 

5th,  About  30,000  men,  shaking 
themselves  clear  of  barrack  life,  be- 
came a  mobilised  little  army,  com- 
plete in  its  regimental  transport,  and, 
after  the  first  few  days'  experience, 
fit  to  have  taken  the  field  as  fietr  as 
its  capacity  to  move  together  as  an 
armed  force  was  concerned.  Every 
one  employed  acquired  practice  in 
the  duties  involved  in  the  by  no 
means  easy  work  of  collecting  to- 
gether individual  battalions,   regi- 


ments, and  batteries  from  their  sta- 
tions scattered  over  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  organising  them 
into  brigades  and  divisions.  In 
Prussia,  where  everything  is  local — 
where  the  same  regiments  always 
form  the  same  br^ade,  the  same 
brigades  always  the  same  division, 
and  so  on — ^the  operation  is  simple 
enough  :  every  one  knows  his  own 
place,  and  knows  the  men  who  have 
to  fill  the  various  positions  as  com- 
manders, as  staff  officera,  and  as  ad- 
ministrative functionaries.  With  us 
it  is  the  reverse  ;  we  are  and  always 
must  be  scratch  packs  swept  to- 
gether from  all  directions,  with 
huntsmen  knowing  nothing  of  their 
horses,  their  hounds,  or  their  whips. 
This  is  the  work  that  would  &11 
upon  us  in  case  of  war,  and  it  is 
most  desirable  that  our  officers 
should  have  practice  at  it.  That 
practice  is  beneficial  is  evidenced 
by  the  improved  manner  in  which 
this  duty  has  been  performed  re- 
cently over  our  first  attempt  last 
autumn. 

f  n  fine,  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate in  money,  or  even  to  describe 
fully  in  words,  the  advantages  accru- 
ing to  the  combatants  of  our  army 
from  these  manoeuvres. 

The  non-combatants  in  our  army 
are  the  chaplains,  the  doctors,  the 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Control  Department  The 
last  named  is  the  only  one  of  these 
departments  regarding  which  it  is 
now  intended  to  say  a  little.  In 
doing  so,  we  feel  how  impossible  it 
is  to  avoid  wounding  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  men  who  are  the  most 
susceptible  of  any  attached  to  our 
army.  As  our  sole  object  is  to  let 
John  Bull  know  what  he  gets  for 
his  money,  we  must  only  ask  their 
pardon  and  proceed  to  our  task. 

It  is  with  the  system,  not  with 
the  officers  who  carry  it  out,  that 
we  find  fault  In  the  Department 
there  are  many  able  men,  and  all 
employed  during  these  manoeuvres 
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worked  zealously  and  with  the  best 
intentions. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  few  of 
our  leaders  have  waded  through  the 
very  able  but  voluminous  report  of 
Lord  Strathnaim's  committee,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  the  present  Con- 
trol Department.  Although  it  may 
officially  claim  such  a  parentage, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  an 
infant  it  was  changed  at  nurse,  and 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  reputed  authority  for  its  exist- 
ence. The  summing  up  of  the  com- 
mittee may  be  described  in  a  few 
words  to  be  a  recommendation  to 
concentrate  all  the  transport  of  the 
army  under  one  department,  and  to 
divide  the  charge  of  stores  into  two 
departments — one  to  have  the  cus- 
tody of  the  warlike,  the  other  of 
what  is  generally  known  as  provi- 
sion for  both  man  and  beast  To 
prove  how  widely  these  recommenda- 
tions have  been  departed  from,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  transport  of 
all  regimental  stores — such  as  bag- 
gage, tents,  cooking  utensils,  in- 
trenching tools,  and  the  1st  reserve 
of  small-arm  amunition — was  carried 
out  regimentally  during  the  recent 
manoeuvres,  whilst  the  staff  baggage 
and  reserves  were  carried  by  the 
Control;  and  that  all  stores,  the 
muniiions  de  bouche  and  the  muni' 
tions  de  guerre,  were  united  under 
the  custody  of  one  department — ^viz., 
the  Control  In  fact,  not  only  have 
the  committee's  recommendations 
been  departed  from,  but  they  have 
been  reversed,  and  the  very  opposite 
course  has  been  pursued. 

Stories  without  end,  that  would 
be  amusing  if  they  were  not  told  of 
public  duties  badly  performed,  might 
be  repeated  of  commissaries  who  had 
been  all  their  lives  issuing  pork  and 
biscuit  being  suddenly  called  upon 
to  take  charge  of,  and  to  issue,  as  re- 
quested, such  complicated  material 
as  percussion  fuses,  galvanic  bat- 
teries, electrical  apparatus,  &c. ;  or 
of  men  who,  having  been  educated 


as  purveyors  to  the  care  of  hospital 
stores  and  utensils,  finding  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  purchase 
of  hay  and  oats  for  the  cavalry. 
These  facts  might  be  related  ad 
nauseam;  but  as  our  business  is 
more  with  the  system  than  with 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  worked, 
we  shall  pass  on  to  consider  the 
fundamental  imperfections  in  the 
Control — imperfections  so  great  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  an  army 
to  make  war  successfully  whilst  it 
had  to  depend  for  food,  clothes,  and 
stores  of  edl  sorts,  upon  it. 

The  Control  system  is  based  upon 
the  dogma  that  all  officers  belonging 
to  the  Department  are  men  of  vast 
knowledge  and  information  ranging 
over  all  subjects,  so  that  the  officer 
who  is  to-day  in  charge  of  the 
slaughter-yard,  with  his  attendant 
train  of  butchers,  may  to-morrow  be 
in  charge  of  intricately-constructed 
warlike  stores — that  every  man  is 
equally  well  fitted  for  all  com- 
missariat and  store  duties.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Control  regulations,  if  a 
corps  receives  bad  bread  or  beef,  it 
is  obliged  to  complain  to  the  man' 
who  issued  it,  who  generally  pooh- 
poohs  the  complaint ;  or,  if  he  does 
send  it  on  to  higher  authority,  sends 
it  forward  with  his  own  version  of 
the  story,  so  that  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  general,  it  has  received 
such  a  Control  gloss,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently dismissed  as  frivolous.  Kow 
it  is  essential  to  protect  the  soldier 
from  his  butchers  and  his  bakers,  as 
he  has  no  voice  in  selecting  them. 
Armies  have  more  than  once  been 
ruined  by  its  commissaries;  and 
there  have  been  many  instances  in 
war  where,  whilst  the  soldier  was 
nigh  starving  upon  bad  and  insuffi- 
cient rations,  the  commissary  grew 
rich :  the  country  paid  largely  all  this 
time  for  this  disastrous  condition  of 
affairs.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  the  Control  officers  are  under 
the  general,  but  the  general  cannot 
be  everywhere;  nor  is  it  possible  for 
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the  most  highly  gifted  of  soldiers  to 
command  an  army  or  even  a  division 
in  the  field  with  success  if  his  mind 
is  to  be  upon  all  sorts  of  occasions 
distracted  by  inquiring  into  com- 
plaints as  to  the  mustiness  of  oats 
or  the  quality  of  salt  pork.  Ho  can 
only  exercise  a  control  over  details 
by  means  of  a  body  of  efficient  staff 
officers,  who,  haying  no  status  apart 
from  him,  and  being  as  it  were  a 
portion  of  himself,  supplementing 
his  powers  of  eyesight  and  of  heai^ 
ing,  and  developing  the  inspirations 
of  his  brain,  putting  them  into 
shape  by  painting  in  backgrounds 
and  details  to  the  outlines  he. 
sketches  for  them,  are  enabled  to 
represent  him  in  all  disputes  be- 
tween departments,  and  in  all  com- 
plaints made  by  the  soldiers  of 
those  employed  to  purvey  to  their 
wants.  These  staff  officers  have  the 
welfare  of  no  special  department  at 
heart ;  they  are  soldiers  themselves, 
and  know  a  soldier's  wants,  un- 
derstand his  prejudices,  and  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  what 
is  and  what  is  not  necessary  for  his 
comfort  and  wellbeing.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  have  to  pro- 
vide and  issue  the  food  and  stores 
required  by  troops  during  war, 
whether  you  call  them  commissaries, 
controllers,  purveyors,  or  by  any 
other  name  yet  to  be  invented  in 
the  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall,  belong 
to  a  department  in  which  they  hope 
to  rise ;  and  that  is  to  them  what 
the  regiment  is  to  the  combatant 
soldier :  its  welfare  and  its  repu- 
tation occupies  the  first  place  in 
their  thoughts,  and  its  interests 
are  considered  first  Fault  is  not 
found  with  them  on  this  account — 
it  is  but  human  nature  that  they 
should  do  so;  but  fault  is  found 
with  those  who  have,  by  framing 
the  existing  Control  regulations, 
deprived  our  soldiers  of  the  pro- 
tection formerly  secured  to  them 
by  the  supervision  over  the  adminis- 
trative departments  formerly  exor- 


cised by  the  staff  of  the  army.  We 
know  positively  that  during  the 
recent  manoeuvres  there  were  irregu- 
larities in  the  hours  of  issue,  and  in 
the  quality  of  the  articles  issned,  that 
were  never  reported  to  the  general 
The  Control  Department  is  fast 
getting  beyond  all  control ;  it  has 
thrown  aside  the  check  that  was 
formerly  exercised  over  commissariat 
expenditure  by  the  Treasury,  as  it 
now  audits  its  own  accounts,  and,  in 
breaking  free  from  all  staff  super- 
vision, its  officers  can  do  aa  they 
please.  They  acknowledge  a  nom- 
inal allegiance  to  the  general  com- 
manding, but  their  real  chief  sifs  in 
the  War  Office,  to  whom  all  their 
reports  are  addressed,  from  whom 
alone  they  expect  promotion  and  re- 
ward, and  to  whom  they  write  private- 
ly upon  aU  subjects.  The  general, 
who  is  responsible  for  the  successful 
working  of  the  whole  machine  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  may  write  what- 
ever he  desires  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief ;  but  if  he  wants  to  com- 
municate with  the  War  Department, 
he  has  to  do  it  through  his  control- 
ler, who  may,  in  forwarding  it,  give 
any  opinion  he  wishes,  officially 
pooh-poohing,  if  he  likes,  the  views 
expressed  by  the  general  command- 
ing on  the  spot  The  Control 
officials  at  the  War  Office,  to  whom 
this  correspondence  is  addressed, 
belonging  to  the  interested  Depart- 
ment, imbued  with  its  ideas  and 
instincts,  having  the  desire  for  its 
reputation  and  interests  uppermost 
in  their  thoughts,  naturally  take  the 
views  of  their  own  officer  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  the  generaL  This 
is  the  most  complete  example  of  an 
imperium  in  imperio  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  exhibit  General  officers 
are  forced  to  submit  to  this  during 
peace,  or  resign  their  employment ; 
but  surely  even  the  controller  most 
ignorant  of  war  cannot  believe  it 
possible  that  any  commander  of  re- 
putation in  the  field  would  submit  to 
such  a  system  during  actual  warfare. 
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That  the  duties  of  supply  may  be  what  he  terms  '^  his  rights,"  and  the 
efiectively  carried  out  on  service,  it  great  bond  that  exists  between  the 
is  essential  for  the  proper  efficiency  British  priyate  and  his  officer  is 
of  the  soldiers  to  be  fed  that  those  based  upon  the  implicit  trust  that 
duties  should  be  performed  by  an  the  former  has  in  the  latter^s  honour, 
administration  closely  watched  over  The  tradition  of  the  army  has  taught 
and  supervised  by  the  general  him  from  the  first  day  he  donned 
through  his  staflf  officers.  Supply  her  Majesty's  uniform,  that  his  offi- 
duties  are  of  a  purely  executive  cer  was  a  man  belonging  socially  to 
nature ;  the  supply  officers  buy,  a  class  above  all  petty  temptations, 
store,  and  issue  food,  &c.  Staff  and  every  day's  subsequent  experi- 
officers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ence  taught  him  to  look  upon  him 
no  executive  functions  to  perform ;  as  his  protector  from  the  frauds  of 
they  are  the  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth-  all  classes  or  departments  intrusted 
pieces  of  the  general  they  represent;  with  supplying  his  wants.  There  is 
^thout  him  they  have  no  position  not  the  remotest  intention  here  of 
or  authority.  They  can  give  no  bringing  any  charge  against  any  civil 
orders  of  themselves;  they  are  bits  branch  belonging  to  the  army;  but 
of  the  general  spread  out  at  different  no  matter  how  unjust  the  accusation 
points  through  the  force  he  com-  is,  it  is  well  known  to  all  comba- 
mands,  multiplying  his  powers  of  tant  officers  in  the  army,  and  even 
vision  and  voice.  They  supervise  amongst  them  the  feeling  is  shared 
the  work  performed  by  subordinate  by  many,  that  what  is  known  to 
generals  to  see  that  the  commander's  them  as  "  War  Office  authorities,"  in- 
orders  as  to  discipline  and  comba-  eluding  all  the  civil  departments  be- 
tant  duties  are  duly  and  properly  longing  to  it,  are  ever  on  the  look- 
executed  ;  and  it  is  as  essential  for  out  to  defraud  the  soldier  of  what  is 
the  wellbeing  and  success  of  an  army  his  due.  Where  is  the  soldier  in 
that  they  should  also  supervise  the  the  army,  be  he  general  or  private, 
civil  departments,  enabling  the  gen-  who  does  not  believe  most  sincerely 
eral-in-chief  to  check  their  irreg-  that  he  has  been  cheated  over  and 
nlarities,  and  to  keep  their  officers  over  again  upon  the  score  of  barrack 
up  to  the  proper  mark,  so  that  he  damages  1  The  Control  Depart- 
may  be  certain  that  his  men  are  ment  contains  officers  of  as  high 
well  fed  and  their  wants  well  a  moral  standard  as  can  be  found 
supplied.  These  supervising  duties  elsewhere,  and  far  be  it  from  us 
can  never  be  performed  effectively,  to  cast  any  slur  upon  their  honour ; 
or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  army,  but  traditions  of  frauds  committed 
by  officers  of  the  Department,  or  in  olden  times  by  commissaries 
by  any  officers  springing  from  the  still  hang  round  all  supply  de- 
civil  departments  concerned.  All  partments,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  abuse  the  military  mind  of  belief  in 
ways  of  soldiers — ^who,  £rom  hav-  such  stories;  they  have  given  rise 
ing  shared  the  same  bivouac  fire  to  a  rooted  suspicion  that  is  still 
with  them  on  service,  know  their  felt  by  the  soldier  in  all  his  dealings 
views  and  mode  of  reasoning —  with  those  who  furnish  him  with 
know  well  how  essential  it  is  that  food.  As  long  as  he  had  the  power 
they  should  be  satisfied,  and  that  of  complaining  to  his  officers,  who 
they  should  feel  that  their  com-  could  complain  direct  by  the  nearest 
plaints  are  attended  to,  and  that  general  or  staff  officer,  he  knew  that 
they  should  trust  those  who  have  to  as  they  had  no  possible  interest  in 
watch  over  the  supply  of  their  wants,  either  giving  him  short  weight  or 
A  soldier  is  always  suspicious  about  inferior  rations,  they  would  see  that 
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be  got  "  his  lights ; "  but  now  that 
he  knows  his  complaints  go  to  offi- 
cers of  the  department  by  which  the 
rations  are  issued,  he  believes  that 
he  can  be  injured  with  no  chance  of 
redress.  Some  may  perhaps  think 
that  the  British  soldier  is  such  a 
dull  fellow  that  ho  does  not  under- 
stand this  peculiarity  in  the  working 
of  the  new  system.  This  is  a  great 
mistake ;  for  whatever  is  known 
and  much  commented  upon  by  the 
officers,  is  soon  universally  known 
to  the  men;  and  the  grievance  as 
expressed  in  modified  terms  by  the 
officer,  does  not  lose  in  magnitude 
when  translated  into  the  private's 
language.  That  the  Control  De- 
partment is  distrusted  by  the  army 
is  a  fact  to  be  ascertained  by  ques- 
tioniog  the  first  officer  you  meet. 
This  mistrust  has  given  rise  to  such 
dislike,  that,  in  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  military  clubs  this  year, 
when,  at  a  general  meeting,  some 
hundreds  of  members  being  present, 
it  was  proposed  to  substitute  the 
wortls  "  Control  officers"  for  "  Com- 
missariat officers"  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  those  who  were  eligible  to 
become  members,  there  was  only 
one  member  besides  the  proposer — 
a  Control  officer — and  the  seconder 
who  voted  for  it;  the  proposition 
was,  in  fact,  received  by  groans  of 
disapproval  from  all  sides.  This 
most  unprecedented  expression  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  is  a  fair  indication  of  what 
they  think  of  this  new  department 
that  has  come  of  late  so  mysteri- 
ously into  existence.  Intended  for 
the  use  of  the  army,  it  has  been 
created  in  opposition  and  in  wanton 
disregard  to  the  wishes  of  all  ranks, 
and  in  violation  of  its  most  cherished 
traditions. 

We  have  recently  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  privileges  of  the  House- 
hold troops;  and  the  levellers,  in 
sweeping  away  some  abuses,  have 
insisted  upon  pulling  down  also  the 
honorary  pecidiarities  that  are  the 


distinctive  marks  of  the  sovereign's 
body-guard  in  all  countries. 

One  of  those  distinctions  was,  that 
orders  could  only  be  given  to  our 
Guards  by  their  own  officers.  We 
have,  however,  only  taken  this  dis- 
tinction &om  these  time-t^onoored 
troops  to  confer  it  upon  the  Contrd. 
A  staif  officer  can  convey  his  general's 
orders  either  verbally  or  in  writing 
to  any  one  under  that  general's  com- 
mand, no  matter  what  may  be  his 
position  in  the  combatant  hier- 
archy ;  but  he  caimot  do  so  to  the 
controller,  who  will  receive  orders 
only  from  his  general,  and  from  him 
even  only  in  writing  This  is  a 
system  that  it  may  be  just  possible 
to  carry  on  peace  manoevores  under, 
but  not  even  a  Napoleon  could  make 
war  under  it,  even  should  it  be 
possible  to  find  any  able  general 
who  wovild  attempt  to  do  so.  To 
arrange  the  details  connected  with 
moving  troops,  and  to  issue  instruc- 
tions so  as  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  general  commanding,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  de- 
volving upon  a  staff  officer.  He 
has  to  secure  that  at  all  times  during 
the  operation  the  several  columns 
are  in  a  position  to  fight ;  the  least 
hitch  may  cause  confusion,  ending 
in  disaster.  In  making  these  ar- 
rangements, administrative  consid- 
erations crop  up  everywhere,  so 
that  it  is  ridiculous  to  hope  that 
they  can  be  well  and  efficiently 
made,  unless  the  officer  intrusted 
with  this  most  responsible  duty  can 
convey  orders  to  the  Control  De- 
partment in  the  same  manner  as  he 
can  to  the  medical  department,  and 
to  all  generals  commanding  corps  or 
divisions. 

To  have  with  an  army  in  the  field 
a  department  that  wishes  to  control 
everything,  to  interfere  with  mili- 
tary movements,  assuming  to  itself 
military  functions  that  can  only  be 
properly  and  effectively  performed 
by  combatant  officers,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  it    rebels    against  any 
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military  control  being  exercised  over 
its  officers,  or  the  manner  in  'which 
they  perform  their  duties,  is  to  court 
disaster.  The  department  is  a  mon- 
strosity, a  fungus  that  must  be  cleared 
off  before  the  stem  can  be  brought 
to  a  healthy  condition. 

There  were  a  few  who  fondly 
hoped  that  the  establishment  of 
this  Department  would  be  an  eco- 
nomical measure.  Their  hopes 
h&ye  been  sadly  disappointed.  Its 
numbers  are  increasing  steadily. 
This  year  the  number  of  Control 
officers  employed  for  the  manoeuvres 
was,  we  believe,  above  120 — ^that  is, 
in  round  numbers,  8  Control  officers 
for  every  2000  men  employed.  Last 
year  the  number  was  far  less,  al- 
though the  baggage  of  regiments 
"was  then  carried  by  that  Depart- 
ment ;  whereas  this  year  it  was, 
as  already  stated,  carried  by  the 
regiments  themselves,  who  found 
the  drivers  and  the  officers  to  look 
after  it.  Those  who  have  campaigned 
in  India,  where  we  are  told  that 
columns  consisting  of  several  thou- 
sands take  the  field  with  only  one  com- 
missariat officer  to  perform  for  them 
all  the  duties  now  devolving  upon 
the  Control  Department — the  cus- 
tody and  issue  of  all  military  stores 
excepted — will  be  astonished  when 
they  learn,  that  to  administer  to 
the  wants  of  less  than  30,000  men, 
divided  into  two  forces,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  over  120  Control 
officers.  If  it  was  necessary  to  have 
8  Control  officers  to  every  2000  men 
in  the  richest  of  countries,  inter- 
sected in  every  direction  by  roads 
and  railways,  and  in  railway  and 
telegraphic  communication  with 
the  metropolis  and  aU  the  great 
markets  in  the  kingdom,  and  when 
the  troops  were  supplied  with 
rations  by  contract  made  before  the 
manoeuvres  began,  we  are  curious 
to  know  how  many  would  be  neces- 
sary in  an  enemy's  country,  where 
contracts  wotdd  be  impossible,  and 
where,  perhaps,  there  would  be  few 


roads  and  no  railways?  A  pa^an 
of  praise  has  been  sung  over  the 
Control  exploits  at  these  manoeuvres, 
as  if  the  supply  of  our  small  force, 
circumstanced  as  already  described, 
was  a  matter  of  any  great  difficulty. 
It  was  not  as  if  the  movements  were 
unfettered  by  supply  considerations, 
and  as  if  the  Control  had  to  feed 
the  divisions  wherever  the  generals 
chose  to  encamp,  or  as  if  the  Con- 
trol arrangements  depended  upon 
the  military  situation  of  the  moment ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
generals  had  to  make  their  opera- 
tions accord  with  and  fit  into  the 
arrangements  made  before  the  opera- 
tions began  by  the  Control  with 
contractors  for  feeding  the  men 
each  day  at  certain  indicated  spots. 
It  was  not  as  if  these  120  Control 
officers  had  to  scour  the  country  to 
purchase  supplies  according  as  the 
troops  moved.  With  the  exception  of 
a  couple  of  days  or  so  of  bread  baked 
in  commissariat  ovens,  when  the 
troops  were  close  to  Amesbury  and 
Wily,  the  whole  affair  of  supplying 
them  with  food  was  one  of  contract. 

This  being  the  case,  and  as  we 
may  presume  it  is  to  be  the  estab- 
Ushed  system  for  our  manoeuvres  in 
future,  it  would  be  a  great  economy 
if  the  affair  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  men  like  Messrs  Spiers  and  Pond, 
who,  without  any  Control  officers  to 
look  on,  would,  we  feel  sure,  cany- 
out  the  supply  arrangements  with 
just  as  much  satisfaction  to  the  men 
to  be  fed,  and  would  give  them  fresh 
meat  and  bread  every  day,  instead 
of  the  salt  pork  and  biscuit  issued  so 
many  days  whilst  they  were  march- 
ing. 

If  it  was  desired  that  the  depart- 
ment that  is  responsible  for  feeding 
the  army,  whether  it  be  called  Con- 
trol or  Commissariat,  should  obtain 
some  real  practice  in  the  duties  that 
would  devolve  upon  it,  a  very  differ- 
ent system  should  be  pursued ;  its 
officers  should  be  practised  in  mak- 
ing local  purchases  and  contracts, 
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and  in  drawing  the  supplies  required 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  dis- 
tricts operated  in.  This  might  be 
a  little  more  expensive ;  and  as  it 
would  entail  labour  and  great  trouble 
upon  the  department  concerned,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  its  officers  would 
not  advocate  its  being  tried. 

As  the  troops  are  now  fed  during 
the  manoeuvres,  the  Control  officers 
learn  less  of  the  work  that  would 
devolve  upon  them  in  war  than  any 
others — doctors,  of  course,  excepted. 
The  country  is  therefore  put  to  a 
very  needless  expense  in  having  so 
many  of  them  employed.  They  are 
highly  paid,  and  have  to  be  supplied 
with  Government  horses. 

We  maintain  that  the  Control 
Department  has  been  put  to  no  suf- 
ficient test  during  these  manoeuvres  : 
the  duties  that  have  devolved  upon 
its  officers  have  been  of  the  lightest 
possible  kind.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  prove  whether  its  officers 
really  could  or  could  not  feed  an 
army  in  war;  but  the  majority  of 
officers  outside  the  Department,  and 
some  good  ones  in  it,  who  have 
given  administrative  subjects  much 
attention,  have  been  able  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  Control 
system,  and  few  will  deny  the  state- 
ment that, '  as  organised  at  present 
under  its  published  regulations,  it 
cannot  be  employed  for  the  supply 
of  an  army  in  the  field,  if  war  is  to 
be  carried  on  successfully.  This  is 
a  most  serious  matter  for  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
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system  may  soon  be  made  the  sdb- 
ject  of  inquiry  by  a  Boyal  Commis- 
sion, so  l^t  opinions  may  be  ob- 
tained from  practical  officeis  wbo 
have  no  departmental  interests  to 
serve,  and  no  ends  but  the  welto 
of  the  army  to  aim  at 

In  answer  to  the  questions  with 
which  we  b^an  this  article,  afW 
duly  considering  the  events  of  the 
past  manoeuvres,  we  believe  tbem 
to  have  been  successful ;  and  that 
as  an  army,  and  consequently  as  a  la- 
tion,  we  have  had  over  and  over  again 
our  money's  worth  in  the  amount 
of  practical  instruction  acquired  by 
the  combatants.  Every  one  that 
was  desirous  of  learning  has  leamt 
much — far  more  even  than  he  is 
aware. of.  The  dullest,  and  even 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  learn, 
have  learnt  despite  ihemselveB,  and 
without  knowing  they  have  done 
so.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  Par- 
liament may  annually  provide  the 
money  required  for  such  a  useful 
object  K,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
struction afforded,  our  manoenTies 
of  this  year  lead  to  a  refonn  being 
effected  in  the  Control  Department, 
and  to  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  tactics  suited  for  war  as  now 
carried  on,  the  expenditure  of  the 
X99,000  voted  for  them  will  have 
been  the  means,  whenever  our  next 
war  may  be  thrust  upon  us,  of  ^^' 
ing  millions  of  money,  and  of  saving 
what  we  can  spare  fkr  less,  the  U\'^ 
of  thousands,  and  perhaps  the  hon- 
our of  our  aims. 


Prinied  ly  WtUiam  Blaekmood  A  Sons,  EdtMhrnyk. 
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THE     FABISIANS. 
BOOK  THIRD. CHAPTER  I. 

The  next  day  the  guests  at  the  create  a  great  sensation  at  the  very 

Morlejs'  had  assembled  when  Vane  commencement  of  your  career ;  and 

entered.     His  apology  for  nnpunc-  the  New  "World  is  ever  eager  to 

tuality  was  cut  short  by  the  Hvely  welcome    each    celebrity    that    is 

hostess :  *'  Your  pardon  is  granted  achieved  in  the  Old ;  more  especially 

without  the  humiliation  of  asking  that  which  belongs  to  your  enchant- 

for  it ;  we  know  that  the  character-  ing  art." 

istic  of  the  English  is  always  to  be        "  True,   sir/'   said  an  American 

a  little  behindhand."  senator,  solemnly  striking  into  the 

She  then  proceeded  to  introduce  conversation ;  ''  we  are  an  appreci- 

him  to  the  American  Minister,  to  ative  people ;  and  if  that  lady  be 

a  distinguished  American  poet,  with  as  fine  a  singer  as  I  am  told,  she 

a  countenance  striking  for  mingled  might    command   any  amount    of 

sweetness   and  power,  and  one  or  dollars." 

two  other  of  her  countrymen  sojourn-        Isaura  coloured,  and  turning  to 

ing  at  Paris ;   and  this  ceremony  Graham,  asked  him  in  a  low  voice 

over,   dinner  was  announced,  and  if  he  were  fond  of  music, 
she  bade  Graham  offer  his  arm  to        ''I  ought  of  course  to  say  ^  yto, 

Mademoiselle  Cicogna.  answered  Graham,  in  the  same  tone; 

"  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Unit-  "  but  I  doubt  if  that  *  yes '  would 

ed  States,   Mademoiselle  1 "    asked  be  an  honest  one.     In  some  moods, 

Vane,  as  they  seated  themselves  at  music — if  a  kind  of  music  I  like — 

the  table.  affects    me   very  deeply ;  in  other 

''Ko."  moods,  not  at  alL     And  I  cannot 

"  It  is  a  voyage  you  are  sure  to  bear  much  at  a  time.     A  concert 

make  soon."  wearies    me  shamefully ;  even  an 

"  Why  so  ? "  opera  always  seems  to  me  a  great 

"  Because  report  says  you  will  deal  too  long.    But  I  ought  to  add 
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that  I  am  no  judge  of  muBic ;  that 
music  was  never  admitted  into  mj 
education;  and,  between  ourselyes, 
I  doubt  if  theie  be  one  Englishman 
in  five  hundred  who  would  care  for 
opera  or  concert  if  it  were  not  the 
fashion  to  say  he  did.  Does  my 
fi^nkness  revolt  you  1 " 

''On  the  contrary — I  sometimes 
doubt,  especially  of  late,  if  I  am 
fond  of  music  myself." 

''Signorina — pardon,  me — it  is 
impossible  that  you  should  not  be. 
Genius  can  never  be  untrue  to  itself, 
and  must  love  that  in  which  it  ex- 
cels— that  by  which  it  communi- 
cates joy,  and,"  he  added,  with  a 
half -suppressed  sigh,  "attains  to 
j^ory." 

"Genius  is  a  divine  word,  and 
not  to  be  applied  to  a  singer,"  said 
Isaura,  wiUi  a  humility  in  which 
there  was  an  earnest  sadness. 

Graham  was  touched  and  startled ; 
but  before  he  could  answer,  the 
American  Minister  appealed  to  him 
across  the  table,  askmg  if  he  had 
quoted  accurately  a  passage  in  a 
speech  by  Graham's  distinguished 
father,  in  regard  to  the  share  which 
England  ought  to  take  in  the  politi- 
cal affiurs  of  Europe. 

The  conversation  now  became 
general;  very  political  and  very 
serious.  Gra^m  was  drawn  into 
it,  and  grew  animated  and  eloquent 

Isaura  listened  to  him  with  ad- 
miration. She  was  struck  by  what 
seemed  to  her  a  nobleness  of  sen- 
timent which  elevated  his  theme 
above  the  level  of  commonplace  po- 
lemics. She  was  pleased  to  notice, 
in  the  attentive  silence  of  his  intel- 
ligent listeners,  that  they  shared  the 
effect  produced  on  hersell  In  fact, 
Graham  Yane  was  a  bom  orator, 
and  his  studies  had  been  those  of  a 
political  thinker.  In  common  talk 
he  was  but  the  accomplished  man 
of  the  world,  easy  and  frank  and 
genial,  with  a  toudi  of  good-natured 
sarcasm.     But  when   the   subject 
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started  drew  him  upward  to  those 
heights  in  which  politics  becomo 
the  science  of  humanity,  he  seemed  a 
changed  being.  His  cheek  glowed, 
his  eye  brightened,  his  voice  mel- 
lowed into  richer  tones,  his  langusge 
became  unconsciously  adorned.  In 
such  moments  there  might  scarcely 
be  an  audience,  even  differing  from 
him  in  opinion,  which  would  not 
have  acknowledged  his  spelL 

When  the  party  adjourned  to  the 
salon^  Isaura  said  softly  to  Graham, 
''  I  understand  why  you  did  not  cul- 
tivate music ;  and  I  think,  too,  that 
I  can  now  understand  what  effects 
the  human  voice  can  produce  on 
human  minds,  without  recumsg  to 
the  art  of  song." 

"  Ah,"  said  Graham,  with  a  pleaa- 
ed  smile,  "  do  not  make  me  ashamed 
of  my  former  rudeness  by  the  re- 
venge of  compliment,  and,  above  all, 
do  not  disparage  your  own  art  by 
supposing  that  any  prose  ^ect  of 
voice  in  its  utterance  of  mind  can 
interpret  that  which  niusic  alone 
can  express,   even  to  listeneis  so 
uncultured  as  myself.    Am  I  iio* 
told  truly  by  musical  compoeers, 
when  I  ask  them  to  expWa  in 
words  what  they  say  in  their  mnsic, 
that  such  explanation  is  impofifflble, 
that  music  has  a  language  of  i^ 
own  untranslatable  by  words  f 

"  Yes,"  said  Isaura,  with  thought- 
ful brow  but  brightening  eyes,  ''jon 
are  told  truly.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  I  was  pondering  over 
that  truth."  , 

"But  what  recesses  of  ttind,  oi 

heart,  of  soul,  this  ^n*"^,^ 
language  penetrates  and  brightei» 
up !     How  incomplete  the  gi*? 
nature  of  man— though  »«JjT 
grandest— would  be,  if  l^\^!z 
out  of  his  reason  the  oompieh«»«^^ 
of  poetry,  music,  and  relipott . 
each  are  reached  and  are  ^^ 
deeps  in  his  reason  otherwiaew 
cealedfromhimselt   Hi»toiy,to^J^' 
ledge,  sdencCi  stop  at  the  P^ 
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in  which  mystery  begins.  There 
they  meet  witii  the  world  of  shadow, 
^ot  an  inch  of  that  world  can  they 
penetrate  without  the  aid  of  poetry 
•and  religion,  two  necessities  of  in- 
iiellectual  man  much  more  nearly 
allied  than  the  votaries  of  the  prac- 
tical and  the  positive  suppose.  To 
the  aid  and  elevation  of  both  those 
necessities  comes  in  music,  and 
ihere  has  never  existed  a  religion 
in  the  world  which  has  not  de- 
-manded  music  as  its  ally.  If,  as  I 
said  frankly,  it  is  only  in  certain 
moods  of  my  mind  that  I  enjoy 
music,  it  ifl  only  because  in  cer- 
tain moods  of  my  mind  I  am  cap- 
able of  quitting  the  guidance  of 
prosaic  reason  for  the  world  of 
shadow;  that  I  am  so  susceptible 
as  at  every  hour,  were  my  nature 
perfect,  I  should  be  to  the  mysteri- 
ous influences  of  poetry  and  religion. 
Do  you  understand  what  I  wish  to 
•express  % " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and  clearly.** 

"Then,  Signorina,  you  are  for- 
l)idden  to  undervalue  the  gift  of 
song.  You  must  feel  ite  power  over 
the  heart,  when  you  enter  the  opera- 
house  ;  over  the  soul,  when  you 
kneel  in  a  cathedral." 

"  Oh,"  cried  Isaura,  with  enthu- 
siasm, a  rich  glow  mantling  over  her 
lovely  face,  "  how  I  thank  you  ! 
Is  it  you  who  say  you  do  not  love 
musicl  How  much  better  you 
understand  it  than  I  did  till  this 
moment ! " 

Here  Mrs  Morley,  joined  by  the 
American  poet,  came  te  the  comer 
in  which  the  Englishman  and  the 
singer  had  niched  themselves.    The 


poet  began  to  talk,  the  other  guests 
gathered  round,  and  every  one  lis- 
tened reverentially  till  the  party 
broke  up.  Colonel  Morley  handed 
Isaura  to  her  carriage — the  she- 
mountebank  again  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Graham. 

''  Signor,"  said  she,  as  he  respect- 
fully placed  her  shawl  round  her 
scarlet-and-gilt  jacket,  "  are  we  so 
far  from  Paris  that  you  cannot  spare 
the  time  to  call?  My  child  does 
not  sing  in  public,  but  at  home  you 
can  hear  her.  It  is  not  every 
woman's  voice  that  is  sweetest  at 
home." 

Graham  bowed,  and  said  he  would 
call  on  the  morrow. 

Isaura  mused  in  silent  delight 
over  the  words  which  had  so  ex- 
tolled the  art  of  the  singer.  Alas, 
poor  child  !  she  could  not  guess  that 
in  those  words,  reconciling  her  to 
the  profession  of  the  stage,  the 
speaker  was  pleading  against  his 
own  heart. 

There  was  in  Graham's  nature, 
as  I  think  it  commonly  is  in  that  of 
most  true  orators,  a  wonderful  de- 
gree of  intellectical  conscience  which 
impelled  him  to  acknowledge  the 
benignant  influences  of  song,  and  to 
set  before  the  young  singer  the 
noblest  incentives  to  the  profession 
to  which  he  deemed  her  assuredly 
destined.  But  in  so  doing  he  must 
have  felt  that  he  was  widening  the 
gulf  between  her  life  and  lus  own  ; 
perhaps  he  wished  to  widen  it  in 
proportion  as  he  dreaded  to  listen 
to  any  voice  in  his  heart  which 
asked  if  the  gulf  might  not  be 
overleapt. 


CHAPTER  II. 


On  the  morrow  Graham  called  at 
the  Villa  at  A*  *  *  The  two  ladies 
received  him  in  Isaura's  chosen  sit- 
ting-room. 

Somehow  or  other,  conversation 


at  first  languished.  Graham  was 
reserved  and  distant,  Isaura  shy 
and  embarrassed. 

The    Yenosta  had  the  frais  of 
making  talk  to  herself.     Probably 
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at  another  time  Graham  would  have 
been  amused  and  interested  in  the 
observationof  a  character  newto  him, 
and  thoroughly  southern — ^lovable, 
not  more  from  its  naive  simplicity 
of  kindliness  than  &om  various  little 
foibles  and  vanities,  all  of  which 
were  harmless,  and  some  of  them 
endearing  as  those  of  a  child  whom 
it  is  easy  to  make  happy,  and 
whom  it  seems  so  cruel  to  pain  : 
and  with  all  the  Yenosta's  devia- 
tions from  the  polished  and  tranquil 
good  taste  of  the  heau  monde,  she 
had  that  indescribable  grace  which 
rarely  deserts  a  Florentine,  so  that 
you  might  call  her  odd  but  not 
vulgar;  while,  though  uneducated, 
except  in  the  way  of  her  old  pro- 
fession, and  never  having  troubled 
herself  to  read  anything  but  a 
libretto,  and  the  pious  books  com- 
mended to  her  by  her  confessor,  the 
artless  babble  of  her  talk  every  now 
and  then  flashed  out  with  a  quaint 
humour,  lighting  up  terse  fragments 
of  the  old  Italian  wisdom  which  had 
mysteriously  embedded  themselves 
in  the  groundwork  of  her  mind. 

But  Graham  was  not  at  this  time 
disposed  to  judge  the  poor  Venosta 
kindly  or  fairly.  Isaura  had  taken 
high  rank  in  his  thoughts.  He  felt 
an  impatient  resentment  mingled 
with  anxiety  and  compassionate  ten- 
derness at  a  companionship  which 
seemed  to  him  derogatory  to  the 
position  ho  would  have  assigned  to 
a  creature  so  gifted,  and  unsafe  as  a 
guide  amidst  the  perils  and  trials  to 
which  the  youth,  the  beauty,  and 
the  destined  profession  of  Isaura 
were  exposed.  Like  most  English- 
men—  especially  Englishmen  wise 
in  the  knowledge  of  life — he  held  in 
fastidious  regard  the  proprieties  and 
conventions  by  which  the  dignity 
of  woman  is  fenced  round ;  and  of 
those  proprieties  and  conventions 
the  Venosta  naturally  appeared  to 
him  a  very  unsatisfactory  guardian 
and  representative. 


Happily  unconscious  of  these  hos- 
tile prepossessions,  the  elder  Signom 
chatted  on  very  gaily  to  the  visitor. 
She  was  in  excellent  spirits ;  people 
had  been  very  civil  to  her  both  at 
Colonel  Morley's  and  M.  Louviei^a 
The  American  Minister  had  praised 
the  scarlet  jacket.  She  wasconvinced 
she  had  made  a  sensation  two  nigbU 
running.  When  the  amour  propre 
is  pleased,  the  tongue  is  freed. 

The  Venosta  ran  on  in  praise  of 
Paris  and  the  Parisians,  of  Louvier 
and  his  soiree  and  the  pistachio  ice ; 
of  the  Americans  and  a  certain  ereme 
de  maraschino  which  she  hoped  the 
Signor  Inglese  had  not  failed  to 
taste — the  creme  de  maraschino  led 
her  thoughts  back  to  Italy.  Then 
she  grew  mournful — ^how  she  missed 
the  native  heau  dell  Paris  was 
pleasant,  but  how  absurd  to  call  it 
"  le  Paradis  des  Femmes  "—as  ii  leg 
Femmes  cotdd  find  Paradise  in  a 
hrouillardi 

"  But,"  she  exclaimed,  with  vivar 
city  of  voice  and  gesticulation,  "  the 
Signor  does  not  come  to  hear  the 
parrot  talk.  He  is  engaged  to  come 
that  he  may  hear  the  nightingale 
sing.  A  drop  of  honey  attracts  the 
fly  more  than  a  bottle  of  vinegar." 

Graham  could  not  help  smiling  at 
this  adage.  "I  submit,"  said  he, 
"  to  your  comparison  as  regards  inj- 
self ;  but  certainly  anything  leas  like 
a  bottle  of  vinegar  than  your  amiable 
conversation  I  cannot  well  conceive. 
However,  the  metaphor  apart,  I 
scarcely  know  how  I  dare  ask  Afade- 
moiselle  to  sing  after  the  confession 
I  made  to  her  last  night." 

"What  confession  1"  asked  the 
Venosta. 

"  That  I  know  nothing  of  nm^ 
and  doubt  if  I  can  honestly  say 
that  I  am  fond  of  it" 

"  Not  fond  of  music !  Imp^' 
sible !  You  slander  yourself  He 
who  loves  not  music  would  have  a 
duU  time  of  it  in  heaven.  But  you 
are  English,  and  perhaps  have  omj 
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heard  the  music  of  your  own  coun- 
try. Bad,  very  had — a  heretic's 
music  I     Kow  listen." 

Seating  herself  at  the  piano,  she 
l>egan  an  air  from  the  "  Z^ta,"  cry- 
ing out  to  Isaura  to  come  and  sing 
io  her  accompaniment 

"  Do  you  really  wish  it  1 "  asked 
Isaura  of  Graham,  fixing  on  him 
questioning  timid  eyes. 

*'  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  wish 
to  hear  you." 

Isaura  moved  to  the  instrument, 
and  Graham  stood  hehind  her.  Per- 
haps he  felt  that  he  should  judge 
more  impartially  of  her  voice  if  not 
subjected  to  the  charm  of  her  face. 

But  the  first  note  of  the  voice 
held  him  spellbound :  in  itself,  the 
organ  was  of  the  rarest  order,  mel- 
low and  rich,  but  so  soft  that  its 
power  was  lost  in  its  sweetness,  and 
80  exquisitely  &esh  in  every  note. 

But  the  singer's  charm  was  less 
in  voice  than  in  feeling — ^she  con- 
veyed to  the  listener  so  much  more 
than  was  said  by  the  words,  or  even 
impUed  by  the  music.  Her  song  in 
this  caught  the  art  of  the  painter 
who  impresses  the  mind  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  something  which 
the  eye  cannot  detect  on  the  canvas. 

She  seemed  to  breathe  out  from 
the  depths  of  her  heart  the  intense 
pathos  of  the  original  romance,  so 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  opera — the 
human  tenderness,  the  mystic  ter- 
ror of  a  tragic  love-tale  more  solemn 
in  its  sweetness  than  that  of  Verona. 

When  her  voice  died  away  no 
applause  came — not  even  a  murmur. 
Isaura  bashfully  turned  round  to 
steal  a  glance  at  her  silent  listener, 
and  beheld  moistened  eyes  and  quiv- 
ering lips.  At  that  moment  she  was 
reconciled  to  her  art.  Graham  rose 
abruptly  and  walked  to  the  window. 

"  Do  you  doubt  now  if  you  are 
Ibnd  of  music  ?"  cried  the  Venosta. 

"This  is  more  than  music,"  aur 
swered  Graham,  still  with  averted 
face.     Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he 


approached  Isaura  and  said,  with  a 
melancholy  half-smile — 

'*  I  do  not  think,  Mademoiselle, 
that  I  could  dare  to  hear  you  often  ; 
it  would  take  me  too  far  from  the 
hard  real  world;  and  he  who  would 
not  be  left  behindhand  on  the  road 
that  he  must  journey  cannot  indulge 
frequent  excursions  into  fairy-land." 

"  Yet,"  said  Isaura,  in  a  tone  yet 
sadder,  "I  was  told  in  my  child- 
hood, by  one  whose  genius  gives 
authority  to  her  words,  that  beside 
the  real  world  lies  the  ideal.  The 
real  world  then  seemed  rough  to 
me.  'Escape,'  said  my  counsel- 
lor, 'is  granted  from  that  stony 
thoroughfare  into  the  fields  beyond 
its  formal  hedgerows.  The  ideal 
world  has  its  sorrows,  but  it  never 
admits  despair.'  That  counsel  then, 
methought,  decided  my  choice  of 
life.  I  know  not  now  if  it  has 
done  so." 

"  Fate,"  answered  Graham,  slowly 
and  thoughtfully — "  Fate,  which  is 
not  the  ruler  but  the  servant  of  Pro- 
vidence, decides  our  choice  of  life, 
and  rarely  from  outward  circum- 
stances. Usually  the  motive  power 
is  within.  We  apply  the  word 
genius  to  the  minds  of  the  gifted 
few ;  but  in  all  of  us  there  is  a 
genius  that  is  inborn,  a  pervading 
something  which  distinguishes  our 
very  identity,  and  dictates  to  the 
conscience  that  which  we  are  best 
fitted  to  do  and  to  be.  In  so  dictat- 
ing it  compels  our  choice  of  life ;  or 
if  we  resist  the  dictate,  we  find  at 
the  close  that  we  have  gone  astray. 
My  choice  of  life  thus  compelled  is 
on  the  stony  thoroughfares — ^yours 
in  the  green  fields." 

As  he  thus  said,  his  face  became 
clouded  and  mournful. 

The  Venosta,  quickly  tired  of  a  con- 
versation in  which  she  had  no  part, 
and  having  various  little  household 
matters  to  attend  to,  had  during 
this  dialogue  slipped  unobserved 
from  the  room;  yet  neither  Isaura 
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nor  Graham  felt  the  sudden  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  alone 
which  belongs  to  lovers. 

'*  Why,"  asked  Isaura,  with  that 
inagic  smile  reflected  in  coimtless 
dimples  which,  eyen  when  her  words 
were  those  of  a  man's  reasoning, 
made  them  seem  gentle  with  a  wo- 
man's sentiment — "  why  must  your 
road  through  the  world  be  so  exdu- 
sively  the  stony  onel  It  is  not 
from  necessity — ^it  cannot  be  from 
taste.  And  whatever  definition  you 
give  to  genius,  surely  it  is  not  your 
own  inborn  genius  that  dictates  to 
you  a  constant  exclusive  adherence 
to  the  commonplace  of  life.*' 

''  Ah,  Mademoiselle !  do  not  mis- 
represent me.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
could  not  sometimes  quit  the  real 
world  for  fairy-land — I  said  that  I 
could  not  do  so  often.  My  vocation 
is  not  that  of  a  poet  or  artist." 

''  It  is  that  of  an  orator,  I  know," 
said  Isaura,  kindling; — ^''so  they 
tell  me,  and  I  believe  them.  But 
is  not  the  orator  somewhat  akin  to 
the  poet)    Is  not  oratory  an  art Y" 

"  Let  us  dismiss  the  word  orator: 
as  applied  to  Engh'sh  public  life,  it 
is  a  very  deceptive  expression.  The 
Englishman  who  wishes  to  influence 
his  countrymen  by  force  of  words 
spoken  must  mix  with  them  in 
their  beaten  thoroughfares — must 
make  himself  master  of  their  prac- 
tical views  and  interests — ^must  be 
conversant  with  their  prosaic  occu- 
pations and  business — ^must  under- 
stand how  to  ac^ust  their  loftiest 
aspirations  to  their  material  welfare 
— ^must  avoid,  as  the  fault  most  dan- 
gerous to  himself  and  to  others,  that 
kind  of  eloquence  which  is  called 
oratory  in  France,  and  which  has 
helped  to  make  the  French  the 
worst  politicians  in  Europe.  Alas, 
Mademoiselle !  I  fear  that  an  English 
statesman  would  appear  to  you  a 
very  dull  orator." 

"  I  see  that  I  spoke  foolishly — 
yes,  you  show  me  that  the  world  of 


the  statesman  lies  apart  £rom  that  or 
the  artist     Yet " 

"Yet  what?" 

"May  not  the  ambition  of  both, 
be  the  same?" 

"How  sol" 

"  To  refine  the  rude,  to  exalt  the^ 
mean — to  identify  their  own  £9ime 
with  some  new  beauty,  some  new 
glory,  added  to  the  treasure-house 
of  all." 

Graham  bowed  his  head  reverent- 
ly, and  then  raised  it  with  the  flush 
of  enthusiasm  on  his  cheek  and 
brow. 

"  Oh,  Mademoiselle  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "what  a  sure  guide  and 
what  a  noble  inspirer  to  a  true 
Englishman's  ambition  nature  has 

fitted  you  to  be,  were  it  not " 

He  paused  abruptly. 

This  outburst  took  Isaura  utterly 
by  surprise.  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  language  of  compli- 
ment till  it  had  begun  to  pall,  but 
a  compliment  of  this  kind  was  the 
first  that  had  ever  reached  her  ear. 
She  had  no  words  in  answer  to  it  7 
involuntarily  she  placed  her  hand 
on  her  heart  as  if  to  still  its  beat- 
ings. But  the  tmfinished  exclama- 
tion, "Were  it  not,"  troubled  her 
more  than  the  preceding  words  had 
flattered  — .  and  mechanically  she- 
murmured,  "  Were  it  not — ^what  f  " 

"Oh,"  answered  Graham,  affect- 
ing a  tone  of  gaiety,  "I  felt  too- 
ashamed  of  my  selfishness  as  man 
to  finish  my  sentence." 

"  Do  so,  or  I  shall  fancy  you  re- 
frained lest  you  might  wound  me  as^ 
woman." 

"  Not  so — on  the  contrary ;  had  I 
gone  on  it  would  have  been  to  say- 
that  a  woman  of  your  genius,  and 
more  especially  of  such  mastery  in 
the  most  popular  and  fascinating  of 
all  arts,  could  not  be  contented  if 
she  inspired  nobler  thoughts  in  a 
single  breast — she  must  belong  to 
the  public,  or  itither  the  public 
must  belong  to  her:  it  is  but  a 
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corner  of  her  heart  that  an  indivi- 
dual  can  occupj,  and  even  that 
indiyidual  must  merge  his  existence 
in  hers — must  he  contented  to  reflect 
a  ray  of  the  light  she  sheds  on  ad- 
miring thousands.  Who  could  dare 
to  say  to  you,  'Benounce  your  career 
—confine  your  genius,  your  art,  to 
the  petty  circle  of  home '  ?  To  an 
actress — a  singer — ^with  whose  fame 
the  world  rings,  home  would  be  a 
prison.     Pardon  me,  pardon ^" 

Isaura  had  turned  away  her  face 
to  hide  tears  that  would  force  their 
way,  hut  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  with  a  childlike  frankness,  and 
said  softly,  "I  am  not  offended." 
Graham  did  not  trust  himself  to 
continue  the  same  strain  of  conver- 
sation. Breaking  into  a  new  sub- 
ject, he  said,  after  a  constrained 
pause,  "  Will  you  think  it  very  im- 
pertinent in  so  new  an  acquaint- 
ance, if  I  ask  how  it  is  that  you, 
an  Italian,  know  our  language  as  a 
native  %  and  is  it  by  Italian  teachers 
that  you  have  been  trained  to  think 
and  to  feel  ? " 

"Mr  Selby,  my  second  father, 
was  an  Englishman,  and  did  not 


speak  any  other  language  with  com- 
fort to  himself.  He  was  very  fond 
of  me — and  had  he  been  really  my 
father  I  could  not  have  loved  hiTn 
more :  we  were  constant  compan- 
ions till — ^till  I  lost  him.'' 

"  And  no  mother  left  to  console 
you."  Isaura  shook  her  head 
mournfully,  and  the  Yenosta  here 
re-entered. 

Graham  felt  conscious  that  he 
liad  already  stayed  too  long,  and 
took  leave. 

They  knew  that  they  were  to 
meet  that  evening  at  the  Savarins*. 

Graham  did  not  feel  unmixed 
pleasure  at  that  thought ;  the  more 
he  knew  of  Isaura,  the  more  he 
felt  self-reproach  that  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  know  her  at  all. 

But  after  he  had  left,  Isaura  sang 
low  to  herself  the  song  which  had 
so  affected  her  listener ;  then  she  fell 
into  abstracted  reverie,  but  she  felt 
a  strange  and  new  sort  of  happiness. 
In  dressing  for  M:  Savarin's  dinner, 
and  twining  the  classic  ivy  wreath 
into  her  dark  locks,  her  Italian 
servant  exclaimed,  "How  beauti- 
ful the  Signorina  looks  to-night ! " 


CHAPTER  ui. 


M.  Savarin  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  that  galaxy  of  literary 
men  which  shed  lustre  on  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

His  was  an  intellect  peculiarly 
French  in  its  lightness  and  grace, 
l^either  England  nor  Germany 
nor  America  has  produced  any 
resemblance  "^  to  it.  Ireland  has, 
in  Thomas  Moore;  but  then  in 
Irish  genius  there  is  so  much  that 
is]  French. 

M.  Savarin  was  free  from  the 
ostentatious  extravagance  which 
had  come  into  vogue  with  the 
Empire.  His  house  and  establish- 
ment were  modestly  maintained 
within  the  limit  of  an  income  chief- 


ly, perhaps  entirely,  derived  from 
literary  profits. 

Though  he  gave  frequent  dinners, 
it  was  but  to  few  at  a  time,  and 
without  show  or  pretence.  Yet  the 
dinners,  though  simple,  were  perfect 
of  their  kind ;  and  the  host  so  con- 
trived to  infuse  his  own  playful 
gaiety  into  the  temper  of  his  guests, 
that  the  feasts  at  his  house  were 
considered  the  pleasantest  at  Paris. 
On  this  occasion  the  party  extended 
to  ten,  the  largest  number  his  table 
admitted. 

All  the  French  guests  belonged 
to  the  Liberal  party,  though  in 
changing  tints  of  the  tricolor.  Place 
avx  dames,  first  to  be  named  were 
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the  Countess  de  Craon  and  Mad- 
ame Vertot  —  both  without  hus- 
bands. The  Countess  had  buried 
the  Count,  Madame  Vertot  had 
separated  &om  Monsieur.  The 
Countess  was  very  handsome,  but 
she  was  sixty.  Madame  Vertot  was 
twenty  years  younger,  but  she  was 
very  plain.  She  had  quarrelled  with 
the  distinguished  author  for  whose 
sakeshe  had  separated  from  Monsieur, 
and  no  man  had  since  presumed  to 
think  that  he  could  console  a  lady 
so  plain  for  the  loss  of  an  author  so 
distinguished. 

Both  these  ladies  were  very 
clever.  The  Countess  had  written 
lyrical  poems  entitled  'Cries  of 
Liberty,'  and  a  drama  of  which  Dan- 
ton  was  the  hero,  and  the  moral  too 
revolutionaiy  for  admission  to  the 
stage ;  but  at  heart  the  Countess  was 
not  at  all  a  revolutionist — ^the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  do  or  desire 
anything  that  could  bring  a  wash- 
erwoman an  inch  nearer  to  a  coun- 
tess. She  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  play  with  fire  in  order  to  ap- 
pear enlightened. 

Madame  Vertot  was  of  severer 
mould.  She  had  knelt  at  the  feet 
of  M.  Thiers,  and  went  into  the 
historico-political  line.  She  had 
written  a  remarkable  book  upon  the 
modem  Carthage  (meaning  Eng- 
land), and  more  recently  a  work 
that  had  excited  much  attention 
upon  the  Balance  of  Power,  in  which 
she  proved  it  to  be  the  interest  of 
civilisation  and  the  necessity  of 
Europe  that  Belgium  should  be 
added  to  France,  and  Prussia  cir- 
cumscribed to  the  bounds  of  its  origi- 
nal maigravate.  She  showed  how 
easily  these  two  objects  could  have 
been  effected  by  a  constitutional 
monarch  instead  of  an  egotistical 
Emperor.  Madame  Vertot  was  a 
decided  Orleanist 

Both  these  ladies  condescended 
to  put  aside  authorship  in  general 
society.     Next  amongst  our  guests 


let  me  place  the  Count  de  P&asy 
and  Madame  ton  Spouse:  the  Count 
was  seventy-one,  and,  it  is  needless 
to  add,  a  type  of  Frenchman  rapidly 
vanishing,  and  not  likely  to  find 
itself  renewed.  How  shidl  I  de- 
scribe him  so  as  to  make  my  Eng- 
lish reader  understand!  Let  me 
try  by  analogy.  Suppose  a  man  of 
great  birth  and  fortune,  who  in  bis 
youth  had  been  an  enthusiastic 
friend  of  Lord  Byron  and  a  jocund 
companion  of  George  IV. — who 
had  in  him  an  immense  degree  of 
lofty  romantic  sentiment  with  an 
equal  degree  of  well-bred  worldlj 
cynicism,  but  who,  on  account  of 
that  admixture,  which  is  rare,  kept 
a  high  rank  in  either  of  the  two 
societies  into  which,  speaking  broad- 
ly, civilised  life  divides  its^— the 
romantic  and  the  cynical  The 
Count  de  Passy  had  been  the  most 
ardent  among  the  young  discipl^ 
of  Ch&teaubriand — the  most  bril- 
liant among  the  young  courtiers  of 
Charles  X.  Need  I  add  that  be 
had  been  a  terrible  lady-killer  t 

But  in  spite  of  his  admiration  of 
Ch&teaubriand  and  his  all^iance  to 
Charles  X.,  the  Count  had  been 
always  true  to  those  caprices  of  the 
French  noblesse  from  which  he 
descended— <5aprices  which  destroy- 
ed them  in  the  old  Revolution-- 
caprices  belonging  to  the  splendid 
ignorance  of  their  nation  in  gen- 
eral, and  their  order  in  particular. 
Speaking  without  regard  to  partial 
exceptions,  the  French  gentilhomw^ 
is  essentially  a  Parisian ;  a  Parisian 
is  essentially  impressionable  to  the 
impulse  or  fashion  of  the  moment. 
Is  it  d  Za  mode  for  the  moment 
to  be  Liberal  or  anti-Liberal  1  P«"' 
sians  embrace  and  kiss  each  other, 
and  swear  through  life  and  death 
to  adhere  for  ever  to  the  w^ 
of  the  moment  The  Three  Pajs 
were  the  mode  of  the  moment— t^f 
Count  de  Passy  became  an  enthusi- 
astic Orleamst    Louis  Philippe  was 
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very  gracious  to  him.  He  was 
decorated — he  was  named  pre/et  of 
his  department — he  was  created 
senator — ^he  was  about  to  be  sent 
Minister  to  a  German  Court  when 
Louis  Philippe  felL  The  Eepublic 
was  proclaimed.  The  Count  caught 
the  popular  contagion,  and  after 
exchanging  tears  and  kisses  with 
patriots  whoin  a  week  before  he 
had  called  canaille,  he  swore  eter- 
nal fidelity  to  the  Eepublic.  The 
fashion  of  the  moment  suddenly 
became  Napoleonic,  and  with  the 
coup  ctetat  the  Eepublic  was 
metamorphosed  into  an  Empire. 
The  Count  wept  on  the  bosoms 
of  aU  the  Vieilles  Maustaches  he 
could  find,  and  rejoiced  that  the 
sun  of  Austerlitz  had  re-arisen. 
But  after  the  affair  of  Mexico  the 
sun  of  Austerlitz  waxed  very  sickly. 
Imperialism  was  fast  going  out  of 
fashion.  The  Count  transferred  his 
affection  to  Jules  Favre,  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  advanced  Liberals. 
During  all  these  political  changes, 
the  Count  had  remained  very  much 
the  same  man  in  private  life ;  agree- 
able, good-natured,  witty,  and,  above 
all,  a  devotee  of  the  fair  sex.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  he  was  still  fort  bd  komme — 
unmarried,  with  a  grand  presence 
and  charming  manner.  At  that 
age  he  said,  *^Je  me  range,^  and 
married  a  young  lady  of  eighteen. 
She  adored  her  husband,  and  was 
wildly  jealous  of  him;  while  the 
Count  did  not  seem  at  oU  jealous 
of  her,  and  submitted  to  her  adora- 
tion with  a  gentle  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

Tlie  three  other  guests  who,  with 
Graham  and  the  two  Italian  ladies, 
made  up  the  complement  of  ten, 
were  the  German  Count  von  Eu- 
desheim,  whom  Vane  had  met  at 
Mr  Louvier^s,  a  celebrated  French 
physician  named  Bacourt,  and  a 
young  author  whom  Savarin  had 
admitted  into  his  clique  and   de- 


clared to  be  of  rare  promise.  This 
author,  whose  real  name  was  Gus- 
tave  Eameau,  but  who,  to  prove,  I 
suppose,  the  sincerity  of  that  scorn 
for  ancestry  which  he  professed, 
published  his  verses  under  the  pat- 
rician designation  of  Alphonse  de 
Valcour,  was  about  twenty -four, 
and  might  have  passed  at  the  first 
glance  for  younger ;  but,  looking  at 
him  closely,  the  signs  of  old  age 
were  already  stamped  on  his  visage. 

He  was  undersized,  and  of  a  feeble 
slender  frame.  Li  the  eyes  of  wo- 
men and  artists  the  defects  of  his 
£rame  were  redeemed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  the  face.  His 
black  hair,  carefully  parted  in  the 
centre,  and  worn  long  and  flowing, 
contrasted  the  whiteness  of  a  high 
though  narrow  forehead,  and  the 
delicate  pallor  of  his  cheeks.  His 
features  were  very  regular,  his  eyes 
singularly  bright;  but  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  spoke  of  fatigue  and 
exhaustion — the  sOky  locks  were 
already  thin,  and  interspersed  with 
threads  of  silver — the  bright  eyes 
shone  out  from  sunken  orbits — ^the 
lines  round  the  mouth  were  marked 
as  they  are  in  the  middle  age  of  one 
who  has  lived  too  fast 

It  was  a  countenance  that  might 
have  excited  a  compassionate  and 
tender  interest,  but  for  something 
arrogant  and  supercilious  in  the  ex- 
pression— something  that  demanded 
not  tender  pity  but  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration. Yet  that  expression  was 
displeasing  rather  to  men  than  to 
women;  and  one  could  well  con- 
ceive that,  among  the  latter,  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  it  challenged 
would  be  largely  conceded. 

The  conversation  at  dinner  was 
in  complete  contrast  to  that  at  the 
American's  the  day  before.  There 
the  talk,  though  animated,  had  been 
chiefly  earnest  and  serious — here  it 
was  all  touch'  and  go,  sally  and  re- 
partee. The  subjects  were  the  light 
on  dits  and  lively  anecdotes  of  the 
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day,  not  fiee  from  literature  and  reputation  of  being  yery  cteyer  and 

politics,  but  both  treated  as  matters  yery  wicked,  and  that  is  a  sort  of 

oipersiflagey  hoyered  round  with  a  character  which  has  the  serpent's 

jest,  and  quitted  with  an  epigram,  fascination  for  the  daughters  of  Eye." 

The  two  French  lady  authors,  the  ^*  Is  the  reputation  merited  f  " 

Count  de  Passy,  the  physician,  and  "As  to  the  cleyemess,  I  am  not 

the  host,  far  outshone  all  the  other  a  fair  judge.     I  dislike  that  sort  of 

guests.     Kow  and  then,  how^yer,  writing  which  is  neither  manlike 

the  Grennan  Count  struck  in  with  nor  womanlike,  and  in  which,  young 

an  ironical   remark    condensing  a  Eameau  excels.     He  has  the  knack 

great  deal  of  graye  wisdom,  and  the  of  finding  yery  exaggerated  phrases 

young  author  with  ruder  and  more  by  which  to  express  commonplace 

biting  sarcasm.  If  the  sarcasm  told,  thoughts.     He  writes  yerses  about 

he  showed  his  triumph  by  a  low-  loye  in  words  so  stormy  that  you 

pitched    laugh ;    if   it    failed,    he  might  £mcy  that  Joye  was  descend- 

eyinced  his  displeasure  by  a  con-  ing  upon  Semele.     But  when  you 

temptuous  sneer  or  a  grim  scowL  examine  his  words,  as  a  sober  path- 

Isaura  and    Graham    wore    not  ologist  like  myself  is  disposed  to  do, 

seated  near  each  other,  and  were  your  fear  for  the  peace  of  households 

for  the  most  part  contented  to  be  yanishes — ihQj2a»^  Voxel pneterea 

listeners.  nihU ' — ^no  man  really  in  loye  would 

On  adjourning  to  the  mlon  after  use  them.    He  writes  prose  about 

dinner,  Graham,  howeyer,  was  ap-  the  wrongs  of  humanity.     Ton  feel 

proaching  the  chair  in  which  Isaura  for  humanity.     You  say, '  Grant  the 

had  placed  herself,  when  the  young  wrongs,  now  for  the  remedy,'  and 

author,  forestalling    him,    dropped  you  find  nothing  but  balderdash, 

into  the  seat  next  to  her,  and  began  Still  I  am  bound  to  say  that  both 

a  conyersation  in  a  yoice  so  low  in  yerse  and  prose  Gustaye  Bameaa 

that    it  might  haye  passed  for  a  is  in  unison  with  a  corrupt  taste  of 

whisper.      The    Englishman    drew  the  day,  and  therefore  he  is  coming 

back  and  obseryed  them.     He  soon  into  yogue.     So  much  as    to  his 

perceiyed,  with  a  pang  of  jealousy  writings :  as  to  his  wickedness,  you 

not  xmmingled  with  scorn,  that  the  haye  only  to  look  at  him  to  feel 

author^s  talk  appeared  to  interest  sure  that  he  is  not  a  hundredth  part 

Isaura.     She  listened  with  eyident  so  wicked  as  he  wishes  to  seem, 

attention;  and  when  she  spoke  in  In  a  word,  then,  Mons.  Gustaye 

return,  though  Graham  did  not  hear  Eameau  is  a  type  of  that  somewhat 

her  words,  he   could   observe  on  numerous  class  among  the  youth  of 

her  expressive  countenance  an  in-  Paris,  which  I  call  '  the  Lost  Tribe 

creased  gentleness  of  aspect  of  Absinthe.'    There  is  a  set  of  men 

''  I   hope,''  said    the  physician,  who  begin  to  liye  full  gallop  while 

joining  Graham,  as  most  of   the  they  are  still  boys.    As  a  general 

other  guests  gathered  round  Sayarin,  rule,  they  are  originally  of  the  sickly 

who  was  in  his  liveliest  yein  of  frames  which  can  scarcely  eyen  trot, 

anecdote  and  wit — "  I  hope  that  the  much  less  gallop,  without  the  spur 

fair  Italian  will  not  allow  that  ink-  of  stimulants,  and  no  stimulant  so 

bottle  imp  to  persuade  her  that  she  fascinates  their  peculiar  nervous  sys- 

has  fallen  in  loye  with  him."  tem  as  absinthe.     The  number  of 

*'Do  young  ladies  generally  find  patients  in  this  set  who  at  the  age 

him  so  seductive  ? "  asked  Graham,  of  thirty  are  more  worn  out  than 

with  a  forced  smile.  septuagenarians,  increases  so  rapidly 

''  Probably  enough.     He  has  the  as  to  make  one  dread  to  think  what 
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iif  ill  be  the  next  race  of  Frenchmen.  Graham    doubtedi    and    replied 
To   the   predilection   for   absinthe  coldly,  as  he  bent  over  the  print — 
young  Eameau  and  the  writers  of  "  I  once  stayed  there  a  few  days^ 
his  set  add  the  imitation  of  Heine^  but  my  recollection  of  it  is  not  suffi- 
after,  indeed,  the  manner  of  carica-  ciently  lively  to  enable  me  to  recog- 
tunsts,  who  effect  a  likeness  strik-  nise  its  features  in  this  design." 
ing  in  proportion  as  it  is  ugly.     It  ''  That  is  the  house,  at  least  so 
is  not  easy  to  imitate  the  pathos  they  say,  of  Tasso's  father;  of  course 
and  the  wit  of  Heine,  but  it  is  easy  you  visited  that  ? " 
to  imitate  his  defiance  of  the  Deity,  ''  Yes,  it  was  a  hotel  in  my  time  ;. 
his  mockery  of  right  and  wrong,  I  lodged  there." 
his  relentless  war  on  that  heroic  *'  And  I  too.    There  I  first  read 
standard    of   thought    and    action  HheGerusalemme.'"  The  last  words 
which  the  writers  who  exalt  their  were  said  in  Italian,  with  a  low  meas- 
nation  intuitively  preserve.  Eameau  ured  tone,  inwardly  and  dreamily, 
cannot  be  a  Heine,  but  he  can  be  A  somewhat  sharp  and  incisive 
to  Heine  what  a  misshapen  snarling  voice  speaking  in  French  here  struck 
dwaif  is  to  a  mangled  blaspheming  in    and    prevented    Graham's    re- 
Titan.     Yet  he  interests  the  women  iomder:  "  Quel  Joli  desifin/    What 
in  general,  and  he  evidently  interests  is  it.  Mademoiselle  1 " 
the  fair  Signorina  in  especiaL"  Graham    recoiled  :    the   speaker 

Just    as   Bacourt    &iished  that  was  Gustavo  Bameau,  who  had,  im- 

last    sentence,    Isaura    lifted    the  observed,  first  watched  Isaura,  then 

head  which  had  hitherto  bent  in  rejoined  her  side, 

an  earnest  listening  attitude  that  ''A  view  of  Sorrento,  Monsieur^ 

seemed  to  justify  the  Doctor's  re-  but  it  does  not  do  justice  to  the 

marks,  and  looked  round.     Her  eyes  place.    I  was  pointing  out  the  house 

met  Graham's  with  the  fearless  can-  which  belonged  to  Tasso's  father." 

dour  which  made  half  the  charm  of  '^  Tasso !  HeinI  and  which  is  the 

their  bright  yet  soft  intelligence.  £ut  fair  Meonora's  9 " 

she  dropped  them  suddenly  with  a  '^  Monsieur,"    answered    Isaura^ 

half-start  and  a  change  of  colour,  for  rather    startled    at    that    question 

the  expression  of  Graham's  face  was  horn  a  professed  homms  de  Uttres^ 

unlike  that  which  she  had  hither-  ''  Eleonora  did   not   live    at    Sor- 

to  seen  on  it — ^it  was  hard,  stem,  rente." 

somewhat  disdainful.     A  minute  or  *'  Tant  pis  pour  Sorrentej"  said 

so  afterwards  she  rose,  and  in  pass-  the    Jiamme   de   letires,  carelessly, 

ing  across  the  room    towards  the  '*  Ko  one  would  care  for  Tasso  if  it 

group  round  the  host,  paused  at  a  were  not  for  Eleonora." 

table  covered  with  books  and  prints  ^'  I  should  rather  have  thought,'^ 

near  to  which  Graham  was  standing  said  Graham,  "  that  no  one  would 

— alone.     The  Doctor  had  departed  have  cared  for  Eleonora  if  it  were 

in  company  with  the  German  Count,  not  for  Tasso." 

Isaura  took  up  one  of  the  prints.  Eameau  glanced  at  the  English- 

"Ah ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  Sorrento  man  superciliously. 

— my  Sorrento.     Have    you  ever  *' Pardon,  Monsieur — ^in'everyage 

visited  Sorrento,  Mr  Vane  1 "  a  love-story  keeps  its  interest ;  but 

Her  question  and  her  movement  who  cares  nowadays  for  le  dinqwxnt 

were  evidently  in  conciliation.    Was  du  Tasse  V 

the   conciliation  prompted  by  co-  "/^  dinqiuxnt  du  Tasse  I  ^^  ex- 

quetry,   or   by  a    sentiment  more  claimed  Isaura,  indignantly, 

innocent  and  artless  ?  ''  The    expression    is    Boileau's^ 
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Mademoiselle,  in  ridicule  of  the  ^Sot 
de  qualite,'  who  prefers 

'  Le  clinquant  du  Tasac  d  tout  for  de 

But  for  my  part  I  have  as  little 
faith  iu  the  last  as  the  first" 

''  I  do  not  know  Latin,  and  have 
therefore  not  read  Virgil,"  said 
Isaura. 

"  Possihly,"  remarked  Graham, 
"  Monsieur  does  not  know  Italian, 
and  has  therefore  not  read  Tasso." 

'<  If  that  be  meant  in  sarcasm," 
retorted  Eameau,  "  I  construe  it  as  a 
compliment.  A  Frenchman  who  is 
contented  to  study  the  masterpieces 
of  modem  literature  need  learn  no 
language  and  read  no  authors  but 
his  own," 

Isaura  laughed  her  pleasant  sil- 
very laugh.  '^  I  should  admire  the 
frankness  of  that  boast.  Monsieur,  if 
in  our  talk  just  now  you  had  not 
spoken  as  contemptuously  of  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  French 
masterpieces  as  you  have  done  of 
Virgil  and  Tasso." 

'*  Ah,  Mademoiselle  !  it  is  not  my 
fault  if  you  have  had  teachers  of 
taste  so  rococo  as  to  bid  you  find 
mast-erpieces  in  the  tiresome  stilted 
tragedies  of  Comeille  and  Racine. 
Poetry  of  a  court,  not  of  a  people — 
one  simple  novel,  one  simple  stanza 
that  probes  the  hidden  recesses  of 
the  human  heart,  reveals  the  sores 
of  this  wretched  social  state,  de- 
nounces the  evils  of  superstition, 
kingcraft,  and  priestcraft,  is  worth 
a  library  of  the  rubbish  which  peda- 
gogues call '  the  classics.'  We  agree, 
at  least,  in  one  thing,  Mademoiselle; 
we  both  do  homage  to  the  genius 
of  your  friend  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesniL" 

"  Your  friend,  Signorina ! "  cried 
Graham,  incredulously ;  "  is  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil  your  friend  1 " 

''  The  dearest  I  have  in  the 
world." 

Graham's  face  darkened;  he  turn- 


ed away  in  silence,  and  in  another 
minute  vanished  from  the  room, 
persuading  himself  that  he  felt  not 
one  pang  of  jealousy  in  leaving 
Gustave  Bameau  by  the  side  of 
Isaura.  ''  Her  dearest  friend  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil ! " — ^he  muttered. 

A  word  now  on  Isaura's  chief  cor- 
respondent. Madame  de  Grantmes- 
nil was  a  woman  of  noble  birth  and 
ample  fortime.  She  had  separated 
from  her  husband  in  the  second 
year  after  marriage.  She  was  a  sin- 
gularly eloquent  writer,  surpassed 
among  contemporaries  of  her  sex 
in  popularity  and  renown  only  by 
Georges  Sand. 

At  least  as  fearless  as  that  great 
novelist  in  the  frank  exposition  of 
her  views,  she  had  commenced  her 
career  in  letters  by  a  work  of  aston- 
ishing power  and  pathos,  directed 
against  the  institution  of  marriage 
as  regulated  in  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munities. I  do  not  know  that  it 
said  more  on  this  delicate  subject 
than  the  English  Milton  has  said ; 
but  then  Milton  did  not  write  for 
a  Roman  Catholic  community,  nor 
adopt  a  style  likely  to  captivate  the 
working  classes.  Madame  de  Grant- 
mesnil's  first  book  was  deemed  an 
attack  on  the  religion  of  the  country, 
and  captivated  those  among  the 
working  classes  who  had  already 
abjured  that  religion.  This  work 
was  followed  up  by  others  more  or 
less  in  defiance  of  "  received  opin- 
ions;" some  with  political,  some 
with  social  revolutionary  aim  and 
tendency,  but  always  with  a  singu- 
lar purity  of  style.  Search  all  her 
books,  and  however  you  might  re- 
volt from  her  doctrine,  you  could 
not  find  a  hazardo\is  expression. 
The  novels  of  English  young  ladies 
are  naughty  in  comparison.  Of 
late  years,  whatever  might  be  hard 
or  audacious  in  her  political  or  so- 
cial doctrines,  softened  itself  into 
charm  amid  the  golden  haze  of 
romance.     Her  writings  had  grown 
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more  and  more  purely  artistic  — 
poetising  what  is  good  and  beautiful 
in  the  realities  of  life,  rather  than 
creating  a  false  ideal  out  of  what  is 
Ticious  and  deformed.  Such  a  wo- 
man, separated  young  from  her  hus- 
band, could  not  enunciate  such 
opinions  and  lead  a  life  so  indepen- 
dent and  uncontrolled  as  Madame 
de  Grantmesnil  had  done,  without 
scandal,  without  calumny.  Nothing, 
however,  in  her  actual  life,  had 
ever  been  so  proved  against  her  as 
to  lower  the  high  position  she  occu- 
pied in  right  of  birth,  fortune,  re- 
nown. Wherever  she  went  she  was 
feiee — as  in  England  foreign  princes, 
and  in  America  foreign  authors, 
are  /etS$,  Those  who  knew  her 
well  concurred  in  praise  of  her  lofty, 
generous,  lovable  qualities.  Ma- 
dame de  Grantmesnil  had  known 
Mr  Selby ;  and  when,  at  his  death, 
Isaura,  in  the  innocent  age  between 
childhood  and  youth^  had  been  left 


the  most  sorrowful  and  most  lonely 
creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
this  famous  woman,  worshipped  by 
the  rich  for  her  intellect,  adored  by 
the  poor  for  her  beneficence,  came 
to  the  orphan's  friendless  side, 
breathing  love  once  more  into  her 
pining  heart,  and  waking  for  the 
first  time  the  desires  of  genius,  the 
aspirations  of  art,  in  the  dim  self- 
consciousness  of  a  soul  between 
sleep  and  waking. 

But,  my  dear  Englishman,  put 
yourself  in  Graham's  place,  and  sup> 
pose  that  you  were  beginning  to  fall 
in  love  with  a  girl  whom  for  many 
good  reasons  you  ought  not  to  marry; 
suppose  that  in  the  same  hour  in 
which  you  were  angrily  conscious 
of  jealousy  on  account  of  a  man 
whom  it  wounds  your  self-esteem  to 
consider  a  rival,  the  girl  tells  you 
that  her  dearest  friend  ia  a  woman 
who  is  famed  for  her  hostility  to 
the  institution  of  marriage ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


On  the  same  day  in  which  Graham 
dined  with  the  Savarins,  M.  Lou- 
Tier  assembled  round  his  table  the 
Slits  of  the  young  Parisians  who 
constituted  the  oligarchy  of  fashion, 
to  meet  whom  he  had  invited  his 
new  friend  the  Marquis  de  Boche- 
briant.  Most  of  them  belonged  to 
the  Legitimist  party — ^the  noblesse 
of  the  faubourg;  those  who  did 
not,  belonged  to  no  political  party 
at  all, — ^indifferent  to  the  cares  of 
mortal  states  as  the  gods  of  Epicur- 
us. Foremost  among  this  Jeunesse 
dorSe  were  Alain's  kinsmen,  Baoul 
and  Enguerrand  de  Yandemar.  To 
these  Louvier  introduced  him  with 
a  burly  parental  bonhomie,  as  if  he 
were  the  head  of  the  &mily.  ''I 
need  not  bid  you,  young  folks,  to 
make  Mends  with  each  other.  A 
Yandemar  and  a  Eochebriant  are 
not  made  friends — they  are  bom 


friends."  So  saying  he  turned  to 
his  other  guests. 

Almost  in  an  instant  Alain  felt 
his  constraint  melt  away  in  the  cor- 
dial warmth  with  which  his  cousins 
greeted  him. 

These  young  men  had  a  striking 
family  likeness  to  each  other,  and 
yet  in  feature,  colouring,  and  ex- 
pression, in  all  save  that  strange 
family  likeness,  they  were  contrasts. 

Eaoul  was  tall,  and,  though  in- 
clined to  be  slender,  with  sufficient 
breadth  of  shoulder  to  indicate  no 
inconsiderable  strength  of  frame. 
His  hair  worn  short,  and  his  silky 
beard  worn  long,  were  dark,  so  were 
his  eyes,  shaded  by  curved  droop- 
ing lashes;  his  complexion  was  pale, 
but  clear  and  healthful.  Li  repose 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  that 
of  a  somewhat  melancholy  indo- 
lence, but  in  speaking  it  became 
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singalarly  sweet,  with,  a  smile  of 
the  exquisite  urbanity  which  no 
artificial  politeness  can  bestow;  it 
must  emanate  from  that  native 
high  breeding  which  has  its  source 
in  goodness  of  heart 

Enguerrand  was  fair,  with  curly 
locks  of  a  golden  chestnut  He 
wore  no  beard,  only  a  small  mous- 
tache rather  darker  than  his  hair. 
His  complexion  might  in  itself  be 
called  effeminate,  its  bloom  was  so 
fresh  and  delicate,  but  theie  was 
so  much  of  boldness  and  energy  in 
the  play  of  his  countenance,  the 
hardy  outline  of  the  lips,  and  the 
open  breadth  of  the  forehead,  that 
'* effeminate"  was  an  epithet  no 
one  ever  assigned  to  his  aspect 
He  was  somewhat  under  the  middle 
height,  but  beautifully  proportioned, 
carried  himself  well,  and  somehow 
or  other  did  not  look  short  even  by 
the  side  of  tall  men.  Altogether 
he  seemed  formed  to  be  a  mother's 
darling,  and  spoiled  by  women,  yet 
to  hold  his  own  among  men  with  a 
strength  of  will  more  evident  in 
his  look  and  his  bearing  than  it 
was  in  those  of  his  graver  and 
statelier  brother. 

Both  were  considered  by  their 
young  co-equals  models  in  dress, 
but  in  Kaoul  there  was  no  sign 
that  care  or  thought  upon  dress 
had  been  bestowed ;  the  simplicity 
of  his  costume  was  absolute  and 
severe.  On  his  plain  shirt-front 
there  gleamed  not  a  stud,  on  his 
fingers  there  sparkled  not  a  ring. 
Enguerrand,  on  the  contrary,  was 
not  without  pretension  in  his  at- 
tire ;  the  hroderie  in  hia  shirt-firont 
seemed  woven  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies.  His  rings  of  turquoise 
and  opal,  his  studs  and  wrist-but- 
tons of  pearl  and  brilliants,  must 
have  cost  double  the  rental  of 
Eochebriant,  but  probably  they  cost 
him  nothing.  He  was  one  of 
those  happy  Lotharios  to  whom 
Calistaa    make    constant    presents. 


[Dct 

All  about  him  was  so  bright  tbat 
the  atmosphere  aioxmd  seemed 
gayer  for  his  presence. 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  biotlien 
closely  resembled  each  other— in 
that  exquisite  graciousness  of  man- 
ner for  which  the  genuine  Fiendi 
noble  is  traditionally  renowned-^ 
graciousness  that  did  not  desert 
them  even  when  they  came  relue- 
tantly  into  contact  with  roturien  or 
republicans ;  but  the  gracionmeea 
became  SgcUitSy  fratemiU  towaidg 
one  of  their  caste  and  kindred. 

''We  must  do  our  best  to  male 
Paris  pleasant  to  you/*  said  Baoul, 
still  ^retaining  in  hu  grasp  the  hand 
he  had  taken. 

"  Vilain  cousin;'  said  the  live- 
lier  Enguerrand,  "  to  have  been  in 
Paris  twenty-four  hours,  and  with- 
out letting  us  know." 

"Has  not  your  father  told  yon 
that  I  called  upon  himl" 

"Our  father,"  answered  BaonI, 
"was  not  so  savage  as  to  conceal 
that  fact,  but  he  said  you  were  only 
here  on  business  for  a  day  or  tvo, 
had  declined  his  invitation,  and 
would  not  give  your  adresa  -Pflw^ 
phe  I  we  scolded  him  well  for  let- 
ting you  escape  from  us  thus.  Hy 
mother  has  not  forgiven  him  y«*J 
we  must  present  you  to  her  to-inor- 
row.  I  answer  for  your  liking  nff 
almost  as  much  as  she  will  like  yon* 

Before  Alain  could  answer  din- 
ner was  announced.  Alain's  Yf^ 
at  dinner  was  between  his  couans. 
How  pleasant  they  made  them- 
selves !  it  was  the  first  time  ib 
which  Alain  had  been  brought  in^ 
such  fiuniliar  conversation  ^'jj 
countrymen  of  his  own  rank  ^^^ 
as  his  own  age.  His  heart  wanned 
to  them.  The  general  talk  of  the 
other  guests  was  strange  to  hi«  ^» 
it  ran  much  upon  horses  and  ia<*?» 
upon  the  opera  and  the  ballet;  i^ 
was  enlivened  with  satirical  an«^ 
dotes  of  persons  whose  names  wjfl« 
unknown  to  the  Ph)vincial— ^^^  * 
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word  was  said  that  showed  the 
smallest  inteiest  in  politics  or  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  litera- 
ture. The  world  of  these  well-bom 
guests  seemed  one  £rom  which  all 
that  concerned  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  was  excluded,  yet  the  talk 
was  that  which  could  only  be  found 
in  a  Tery  polished  society ;  in  it 
there  was  not  much  wit,  but  there 
was  a  prevalent  vein  of  gaiety,  and 
the  gaiety  was  never  violent,  the 
laughter  was  never  loud  ;  the  scan- 
dals circulated  might  imply  cynicism 
the  most  absolute,  but  in  language 
the  most  refined.  The  Jockey  Club 
of  Paris  has  its  perfume. 

Baoul  did  not  mix  in  the  general 
conversation;  he  devoted  himself 
pointedly  to  the  amusement  of  his 
cousin,  explaining  to  him  the  point 
of  the  anecdotes  circulated,  or  hitting 
off  in  terse  sentences  the  characters 
of  the  talkers. 

Enguerrand  was  evidently  of  tern- 
per  moie  vivacious  than  his  brother, 
and  contributed  freely  to  the  current 
play  of  lightgossipand  mirthful  sally. 

Louvier,  seated  between  a  duke 
and  a  Eussian  prince,  said  little, 
except  to  recommend  a  wine  or  an 
entree,  but  kept  his  eye  constantly 
on  the  Yandemars  and  Alain. 

Immediately  after  coffee  the 
guests  departed.  Before  they  did 
80,  however,  Eaoul  introduced  his 
cousin  to  those  of  the  party  most 
distinguished  by  hereditary  rank  or 
social  position.  With  these  the 
name  of  Eochebriant  was  too  his- 
torically famous  not  to  insure  re- 
spect of  its  owner ;  they  welcomed 
ium  among  them  as  if  he  were  their 
brother. 

The  French  duke  claimed  him  as 


a  connection  by  an  alliance  in  the 
fourteenth  century ;  the  Eussian 
prince  had  known  the  late  Marquis, 
and  "trusted  that  the  son  would 
allow  him  to  improve  into  friend- 
ship the  acquaintance  he  had  formed 
with  the  father." 

Those  ceremonials  over,  Eaoul 
linked  his  arm  in  Alain's,  and  said : 
"  I  am  not  going  to  release  you  so 
soon  after  we  have  caught  you. 
You  must  come  with  me  to  a  house 
in  which  I  at  least  spend  an  hour 
or  two  every  evening.  I  am  at 
home  there.  Bah !  I  take  no  re- 
fusal J)o  not  suppose  I  carry  you 
off  to  Bohemia,  a  country  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  Enguerrand  now  and 
then  visits,  but  which  is  to  me  as 
unknown  as  the  mountains  of  the 
moon.  The  house  I  speak  of  is 
comme  H  faut  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
that  of  the  Contessa  di  Eimini — ^a 
charming  Italian  by  marriage,  but 
by  birth  and  in  character  French — 
jusqu'au  bout  des  ongles.  My  mother 
adores  her." 

That  dinner  at  M.  Louvier's  had 
already  effected  a  great  change  in 
the  mood  and  temper  of  Alain  de 
Eochebriant ;  he  felt,  as  if  by  magic, 
the  sense  of  youth,  of  rank,  of  sta- 
tion, which  had  been  so  suddenly 
checked  and  stifled,  warmed  to  life 
within  his  veins.  He  should  have 
deemed  himself  a  boor  had  he  re- 
fused the  invitation  so  frankly  ten- 
dered. 

But  on  reaching  the  coupe  which 
the  brothers  kept  in  common,  and 
seeing  it  only  held  two,  he  drew  back. 

"  Kay,  enter,  mon  cker^  said 
Eaoul,  divining  the  cause  of  his 
hesitation;  "Enguerrand  has  gone 
on  to  his  club." 


OHAPTEB  V. 


"  Tell  me,"  said  Eaoul,  when  they 
were  in  the  carriage,  "how  you 
came  to  know  M.  Louvier  1" 


"  He  is  my  chief  mortgagee.*' 
"H'm!   that  explains  it      But 
you  might  be  in  worse  hands ;  the 
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man  has  a  cliaracter  for  liberal- 
ity." 

"Did  your  father  mention  to  you 
my  circumstances,  and  the  reason 
that  brings  me  to  Paris?" 

''Since  you  put  the  question 
point-blank,  my  dear  cousin,  he  did." 

"He  told  you  how  poor  I  am, 
and  how  keen  must  be  my  life-long 
struggle  to  keep  Kochebriant  as  the 
home  of  my  race." 

"  He  told  us  all  that  could  make 
us  still  more  respect  the  Marquis  de 
Eochebriant,  and  still  more  eagerly 
long  to  know  our  cousin  and  the 
head  of  our  house/'  answered  Haoul, 
with  a  certain  nobleness  of  tone  and 
manner. 


Alain  pressed  his  kinsman's  hand 
with  grateful  emotion. 

"  Yet,"  he  said,  falteringly,  "yoiii 
father  agreed  with  me  that  my  cir- 
cumstances would  not  allow  me 
to ^" 


a 


Bah !"  interrupted  Baoul  with  a 
gentle  laugh ;  "  my  father  is  a  Teiy 
clever  man,  doubtless,  but  he  knows 
only  the  world  of  his  own  day, 
nothing  of  the  world  of  ours.  1 
and  Enguerrand  will  call  on  you 
to-morrow,  to  take  you  to  my  mo- 
ther, and  .before  doing  so,  to  con- 
sult as  to  affairs  in  general  On 
this  last  matter  Enguenand  is 
an  oracle.  Here  we  are  at  the 
Contessa's. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  Contessa  di  Eimini  received 
her  visitors  in  a  boudoir  furnished 
with  much  apparent  simplicity,  but 
a  simplicity  by  no  means  inexpen- 
sive. The  draperies  were  but  of 
chintz,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
the  same  material,  a  lively  pattern, 
in  which  the  prevalent  tints  were 
rose-colour  and  white ;  but  the  orna- 
ments on  the  mantelpiece,  the  china 
stored  in  the  cabinets  or  arranged 
in  the  shelves,  the  small  nicknacks 
scattered  on  the  tables,  were  costly 
rarities  of  art. 

The  Contessa  herself  was  a  woman 
who  had  somewhat  passed  her  thir- 
tieth year,  not  strikingly  handsome, 
but  exquisitely  pretty.  "  There 
is,"  said  a  great  French  writer, 
"  only  one  way  in  which  a  woman 
can  be  handsome,  but  a  hundred 
thousand  ways  in  which  she  can  be 
pretty;"  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  reckon  up  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  Adeline  di  Eimini  carried  off 
the  prize  in  prettiness. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
personal  attractions  of  the  Contessa 
to  class  them  all  under  the  word 

prettiness."    When  regarded  more 


attentiyely,  there  was  an  expression 
in  her  countenance  that  might  al- 
most be  called  divine,  it  spoke  so 
unmistakably  of  a  sweet  nature  and 
an  untroubled  soul.  An  English 
poet  once  described  her  by  repeat- 
ing the  old  lines, — 

"Her  face  is  Hke  the  mUky  wayi'  the 

sky,— 
A  meetioff  of  gentle  lights  witiiont  a 


name. 


u 


She  was  not  alone;  an  elderly 
lady  sate  on  an  arm-chair  by  the 
fire,  engaged  in  knitting ;  and  a  man, 
also  elderly,  and  whose  dress  pro- 
claimed him  an  ecclesiastic,  sate  at 
the  opposite  comer,  with  a  large 
Angora  cat  on  his  lap. 

"I  present  to  you,  Madame," 
said  Baoul,  "  my  new-found  cousin, 
the  seventeenth  Marquis  de  Eoche- 
briant, whom  I  am  proud  to  consider, 
on  the  male  side,  the  head  of  our 
house,  representing  its  eldest  branch : 
welcome  him  for  my  sake — ^in  future 
he  will  be  welcome  for  his  own.** 

The  Contessa  replied  very  gra- 
ciously to  this  introduction,  and 
made  room  for  Alain  on  the  divan 
from  which  she  had  risen. 
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The  old  lady  looked  up  from  her 
knitting,  the  ecclesiastic  removed 
the  cat  from  his  lap.  Said  the  old 
lady,  '*  I  announce  myself  to  M.  le 
Marquis ;  I  knew  his  mother  well 
enough  to  be  invited  to  his  chris- 
tening; otherwise  I  have  no  pre- 
tension to  the  acquaintance  of  a  ca- 
valier «  beau, — being  old — ^rather 
deaf  —  very  stupid  —  exceedingly 
poor " 

"  And,"  interrupted  Eaoul,  "  the 
woman  in  all  Paris,  the  most  adored 
for  honte^  and  consulted  for  savoir 
vivre  by  the  young  cavaliers  whom 
she  deigns  to  receive.  Alain,  I  pre- 
sent you  to  Madame  de  Maury,  the 
widow  of  a  distinguished  author  and 
academician,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
brave  Henri  de  Gerval,  who  fought 
for  the  good  cause  in  La  Vendue. 
I  present  you  also  to  the  Abb6  Vert- 
pr6,  who  has  passed  his  life  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  make  other  men 
as  good  as  himself." 

"  Base  flatterer ! "  said  the  Abb6, 
pinching  Eaoul*s  ear  with  one  hand, 
while  he  extended  the  other  to  Alain. 
**Do  not  let  your  cousin  fiighten 
you  from  knowing  me,  M.  le  Mar- 
quis ;  when  he  was  my  pupil,  he  so 
convinced  me  of  the  incorrigibility 
of  perverse  human  nature,  that  I 
now  chiefly  address  myself  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  brute 
creation.  Ask  the  Contessa  if  I 
have  not  achieved  a  heau  suedes 
with  her  Angora  cat.  Three  months 
ago  that  creature  had  the  two  worst 
propensities  of  man.  He  was  at 
once  savage  and  mean;  he  bit,  he 
stole.  Does  he  ever  bite  now  %  No. 
Does  he  ever  steal  1  Ko.  Why  ?  I 
have  awakened  in  that  cat  the  dor- 
mant conscience,  and  that  done,  the 
conscience  regulates  his  actions: 
once  made  aware  of  the  difference 
between  wrong  and  right,  the  cat 
maintains  it  unswervingly,  as  if  it 
were  a  law  of  nature.  But  if,  with 
prodigious  labour,  one  does  awaken 
conscience  in  a  human  sinner,  it  has 
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no  steady  effect  on  his  conduct — ^he 
continues  to  sin  all  the  same.  Man- 
kind at  Paris,  Monsieur  le  Marquis, 
is  divided  between  two  classes — one 
bites  and  the  other  steals :  shun 
Tboth ;  devote  yourself  to  cats." 

The  Abb6  delivered  this  oration 
with  a  gravity  of  mien  and  tone 
which  made  it  difficult  to  guess 
whether  he  spoke  in  sport  or  in  ear- 
nest— in  simple  playfulness  or  with 
latent  sarcasm. 

But  on  the  brow  and  in  the  eye 
of  the  priest  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pression of  quiet  benevolence,  which 
made  Alain  incline  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  only  speaking  as  a  pleasant 
humorist;  and  the  Marquis  replied 
gaily— 

'*  Monsieur  TAbb^,  admitting  the 
superior  virtue  of  cats,  when  taught 
by  so  intelligent  a  preceptor,  still 
the  business  of  human  life  is  not 
transacted  by  cats :  and  since  men 
must  deal  Ah  men,  pennit  me,  as 
a  preliminary  caution,  to  inquire  in 
which  class  I  must  rank  yourself. 
Do  you  bite  or  do  you  steal  1 " 

This  sally,  which  showed  that  the 
Marquis  was  already  shaking  off"  his 
provincial  reserve,  met  with  great 
success. 

Raoul  and  the  Contessa  laughed 
merrily ;  Madame  de  Maury  clapped 
her  hands,  and  cried  "  Bien  I " 

The  Abb6  replied,  with  unmoved 
gravity,  "  Both.  I  am  a  priest ;  it 
is  my  duty  to  bite  the  bad  and  steal 
firom  the  good,  as  you  will  see,  M. 
le  Marquis,  if  you  will  glance  at  this 
paper." 

Here  he  handed  to  Alain  a  memo- 
rial on  behaK  of  an  afi^cted  family 
who  had  been  burnt  out  of  their 
home,  and  reduced  from  compara- 
tive ease  to  absolute  want  There 
was  a  list  appended  of  some  twenty 
subscribers,  the  last  being  the  Con- 
tessa, fifty  francs,  and  Madame  de 
Maury  five. 

'*  Allow  me.  Marquis,"  said  the 
Abb^,  "to  steal  from  you  ;  bless  you 
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twofold,  mon  filar  (taking  the  napo- 
leon Alain  extended  to  him) — "first, 
for  your  charity — secondly,  for  the 
effect  of  its  example  upon  the  heart 
of  your  cousin.  Eaoul  de  Vande- 
mar,  stand  and  deHver.  Bah ! — 
what !  only  ten  francs." 

Baoul  made  a  sign  to  the  Abbe, 
unperceived  by  the  rest,  as  he 
answered,  "AblxS,  I  should  excel 
your  expectations  of  my  career  if  I 
always  continue  worth  half  as  much 
as  my  cousin." 

Alain  felt  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  the  delicate  tact  of  his  richer 
kinsman  in  giving  less  than  himself, 
and  the  Abbi  replied,  "  Kiggaid,  you 
are  pardoned.  Humility  is  a  more 
difficult  virtue  to  produce  than  cha- 
rity, and  in  your  case  an  instance  of 
it  is  so  rare  that  it  merits  encourage- 
ment." 

The  "tea  equipage"  was  now  serv- 
ed in  what  at  Paris  is  called  the  Eng- 
lish fashion;  the  Contessa  presided 
over  it,  the  guests  gathered  round  the 


table,  and  the  evenii^  passed  amy 
in  the  innocent  gaiety  of  a  domestic 
circle.  The  talk,  if  not  especially 
intellectual,  was  at  least  not  fashion- 
able—  books  were  not  discnflsed,. 
neither  were  scandals ;  yet  somehow 
or  other  it  was  cheery  and  animated, 
like  that  of  a  happy  family  in  a 
country-house.  Alain  thought  still 
the  better  of  Eaoul  that,  Paziaan 
though  he  was,  he  could  appredate 
the  charm  of  an  evening  so  inno- 
cently spent. 

On  taking  leave,  the  Contesa 
gave  Alain  a  general  invitation  to 
drop  in  whenever  he  was  not  better 
engaged. 

"  I  except  only  the  opera  nights,'* 
said  she.  "  My  husband  has  gone 
to  Milan  on  his  afiairs,  and  daring 
his  absence  I  do  not  go  to  parties; 
the  opera  I  cannot  resist." 

Eaoul  set  Alain  down  at  his 
lodgings.  "Aurevoir;  to-moirow 
at  one  o'clock  expect  Engaenand 
and  myself." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Eaoul  and  Enguerrand  called  on 
Alain  at  the  hour  fixed. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Eaoul, 
"I  must  beg  you  to  accept  my 
mother's  regrets  that  she  cannot  re- 
ceive you  to-day.  She  and  the  Con- 
tessa belong  to  a  society  of  ladies 
formed  for  visiting  the  poor,  and 
this  is  their  day;  but  to-morrow  you 
must  dine  with  us  enfamille,  Now 
to  business.  Allow  me  to  light  my 
cigar  while  you  confide  the  whole 
state  of  affairs  to  Enguerrand :  what- 
ever he  counsels,  I  am  sure  to  ap- 
prove." 

Alain,  as  briefly  as  he  could, 
stated  his  circumstances,  his  mort- 
gages, and  the  hopes  which  his 
avouS  had  encouraged  him  to  place 
in  the  friendly  disposition  of  M. 
Louvier.  When  he  had  concluded, 
Enguerrand  mused  for  a  few  mo- 


ments before  replying.  At  hut  he 
said,  "  Will  you  trust  me  to  call  on 
Louvier  on  your  behalf  1  I  ahall 
but  inquire  if  he  is  inclined  to  take 
on  himself  the  other  mortgages;  and 
if  so,  on  what  terms.  Our  relation- 
ship gives  me  the  excuse  for  my 
interference ;  and  to  say  truth,  I  have 
had  much  familiar  intercourse  irith 
the  man.  I  too  am  a  speculator, 
and  have  often  profited  by  Louvier's 
advice.  You  may  ask  what  can  bo 
his  object  in  serving  me;  he  can 
gain  nothing  by  it.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, the  key  to  his  good  offices  is 
in  his  character.  Audacious  though 
he  be  as  a  speculator,  he  is  wonder- 
fully prudent  as  a  politician.  This 
belle  France  of  ours  is  like  a  stage 
tumbler;  one  can  never  be  sure 
whether  it  will  stand  on  its  head  or 
its  feet.    Louvier  very  wisely  wishes 
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to  feel  himself  safe  whatever  party 
comes  uppermost.  He  has  no  faith 
in  the  duration  of  the  Empire ;  and 
as,  at  all  events,  the  Empire  will  not 
confiscate  his  millions,  he  takes  no 
trouble  in  conciliating  Imperialists. 
But  on  the  principle  which  induces 
certain  savages  to  worship  the  devil 
and  neglect  the  ban  DieUj  because 
the  devil  is  spiteful  and  the  bon 
Dieu  is  too  beneficent  to  injure  them, 
Louvier,  at  heart  detesting  as  well 
as  dreading  a  republic,  lays  himself 
out  to  secure  ^ends  with  the  Ee- 
publicans  of  all  classes,  and  pretends 
to  espouse  their  cause.  Kext  to 
them  he  is  very  conciliatory  to  the 
Orleanists.  Lastly,  though  he  thinks 
the  Legitimists  have  no  chance,  he 
desires  to  keep  well  with  the  nobles 
of  that  party,  because  they  exercise 
a  considerable  influence  over  that 
sphere  of  opinion  which  belongs  to 
fashion ;  for  fashion  is  never  power- 
less  in  Paris.  Raoul  and  myself 
are  no  mean  authorities  in  salons 
and  clubs ;  and  a  good  word  from 
us  is  worth  having. 

*'  Sesides,  Louvier  himself  in  his 
youth  set  up  for  a  dandy ;  and  that 
deposed  ruler  of  dandies,  our  unfor- 
tunate kinsman,  Victor  de  Maul^on, 
shed  some  of  his  own  radiance  on 
the  money-lender's  son.  But  when 
Victor's  star  was  eclipsed,  Louvier 
ceased  to  gleam.  The  dandies  cut 
him.  Li  his  heart  he  exults  that 
the  dandies  now  throng  to  his 
soirees.  Brefy  the  millionnaire  is 
especially  ci"vil  to  me — the  more  so 
as  I  know  intimately  two  or  three 
eminent  journalists  ;  and  Louvier 
takes  pains  to  plant  garrisons  in 
the  press.  I  trust  I  have  explained 
the  grounds  on  which  I  may  be  a 
better  diplomatist  to  employ  than 
your  avotte;  and  with  your  leave  I 
wiU  go  to  Louvier  at  once." 

"Let  him  go,"  said  Eaoul. 
''Engaerrand  never  fails  in  any- 
thing he  undertakes,  especially,"  he 
add^,  with  a  smile  half  sad,  half 


tender,  "when  one  wishes  to  re- 
plenish one's  purse." 

"  I,  too,  gratefully  grant  such  an 
ambassador  all  powers  to  treat," 
said  Alain.  "  I  am  only  ashamed 
to  consign  to  him  a  post  so  much 
beneath  his  genius,"  and  '  his  birth ' 
he  was  about  to  add,  but  wisely 
checked  himself.  Engueriind  said, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  "You 
can't  do  me  a  greater  kindness 
than  by  setting  my  wits  at  work. 
I  fall  a  martyr  to  ennui  when  I 
am  not  in  action,"  he  said,  and 
was  gone. 

*'It  makes  me  veiy  melancholy 
at  times,"  said  Eaoul,  flinging  away 
the  end  of  hi&  cigar,  "  to  think  that 
a  man  so  clever  and  so  energetic 
as  Enguerrand  should  be  as  much 
excluded  from  the  service  of  his 
country  as  if  he  were  an  Iroquois 
Indian.  He  would  have  made  a 
great  diplomatist." 

"  Alas  ! "  replied  Alain,  with  a 
sigh,  '*  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  we 
Legitimists  are  justified  in  maintain- 
ing a  useless  loyalty  to  a  sovereign 
who  renders  us  morally  exiles  in 
the  land  of  our  birth." 

"I  have  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject," said  Eaoul.  "We  are  not 
justified  on  the  score  of  policy,  but 
we  have  no  option  at  present  on  the 
score  of  honour.  We  should  gain 
so  much  for  ourselves  if  we  adopted 
the  State  livery  and  took  the  State 
wages  that  no  man  would  esteem 
us  as  patriots ;  we  should  only  be 
despised  as  apostates.  So  long  as 
Henry  V.  lives,  and  does  not  resign  his 
claim,  we  cannot  be  active  citizens  ; 
we  must  be  mournful  lookers-on. 
But  what  matters  it  ?  We  nobles 
of  the  old  race  are  becoming  rapidly 
extinct.  Under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment likely  to  be  established 
in  France  we  are  equally  doomed. 
The  French  people,  aiming  at  an 
impossible  equality,  wUl  never  again 
tolerate  a  race  of  gentilshommes. 
They  cannot  prevent,  without  de- 
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stroying  commerce  and  capital 
altogether,  a  quick  succession  of 
men  of  the  day,  who  form  no- 
minal aristocracies  much  more 
opposed  to  equality  than  any 
hereditary  class  of  nobles.  But 
they  refuse  these  jQieeting  substitutes 
of  bom  patricians  all  permanent 
stake  in  the  country,  since  whatever 
estate  they  buy  must  be  subdivided 
at  their  death.  My  poor  Alain, 
you  are  making  it  the  one  ambition 
of  your  life  to  preserve  to  your 
posterity  the  home  and  lands  of 
your  forefathers.  How  is  that 
possible,  even  supposing  you  could 
redeem  the  mortgages  ?  You  many 
some  day — you  have  children,  and 
Rochebriant  must  then  be  sold  to 
pay  for  their  separate  portions. 
How  this  condition  of  things,  while 
rendering  us  so  inefiTective  to  per- 
form the  normal  functions  of  a 
noblesse  in  public  life,  afiPects  us  in 
private  life,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. 

"Condemned  to  a  career  of  pleasure 
and  frivolity,  we  can  scarcely  escape 
from  the  contagion  of  extravagant 
luxury  which  forms  the  vice  of  the 
time.  With  grand  names  to  keep 
up,  and  small  fortunes  whereon  to 
keep  them,  we  readily  incur  embar- 
rassment  and  debt.  Then  neediness 
conquers  pride.  We  cannot  be 
great  merchants,  but  we  can  be 
small  gamblers  on  the  Bourse,  or, 
thanks  to  the  Credit  MohUier,  imi- 
tate a  cabinet  minister,  and  keep  a 
shop  under  another  name.  Per- 
haps you  have  heard  that  Enguer- 
rand  and  I  keep  a  shop.  Pray,  buy 
your  gloves  there.  Strange  fate  for 
men  whose  ancestors  fought  in  the 
first  Crusade  —  mats  que  voulez 
vous  f  " 

**I  was  told  of  the  shop,"  said 
Alain,  "but  the  moment  I  knew 
you  I  disbelieved  the  story." 

"  Quite  true.  Shall  I  confide  to 
you  why  we  resorted  to  that  means 
of  finding  ourselves  inpocket-money  1 


My  father  gives  us  rooms  in  his  hotel; 
the  use  of  his  table,  which  we  do 
not  much  profit  by;  and  an  allow- 
ance, on  which  we  could  not  live  as 
young  men  of  our  class  live  at  Paria. 
Enguerrand  had  his  means  of  spend- 
ing pocket-money,  I  mine;  bat  it 
came  to  the  same  thing — ^the  pockets 
were  emptied.  We  incurred  debts. 
Two  years  ago  my  fiither  straitened 
himself  to  pay  them,  saying,  *  The 
next  time  you  come  to  me  with 
debts,  however  smaU,  you  most  pay 
them  yourselves,  or  you  must  many, 
and  leave  it  to  me  to  find  you  wives.' 
This  threat  appalled  us  both.  A 
month  afterwards,  Enguerrand  made 
a  lucky  hit  at  the  Bourse,  and  pro- 
posed to  invest  the  proceeds  in  a 
shop.  I  resisted  as  long  as  I  could, 
but  Enguerrand  triumphed  overme, 
as  he  always  does.  '  He  found  an 
excellent  deputy  in  a  bonne  who  had 
nursed  us  in  childhood,  and  manied 
a  journeyman  perfumer  who  under- 
stands the  business.  It  answers 
well ;  wo  are^  not  in  debt,  and  we 
have  preserved  our  freedom." 

After  these  confessions  Raoul 
went  away,  and  Alain  fell  into  a 
mournful  reverie,  from  which  he  was 
roused  by  a  loud  ring  at  his  belL 
He  open^  the  door,  and  beheld  M. 
Louvier.  The  burly  financier  was 
much  out  of  breath  after  making  so 
steep  an  ascent.  It  was  in  gasps 
that  he  muttered,  ^' Bon  jour;  excuse 
me  if  I  derange  you."  Then  enter- 
ing and  seating  himself  on  a  chair, 
he  took  some  minutes  to  recover 
speech,  rolling  his  eyes  staringly 
round  the  meagre,  unluxurious  room, 
and  then  concentrating  their  gaze 
upon  its  occupier. 

"Peffe,  my  dear  Marquis!"  he 
said  at  last,  "  I  hope  the  next  time 
I  visit  you  the  ascent  may  be  less 
arduous.  One  would  think  yon  were 
in  training  to  ascend  the  Himalaya." 

The  haughty  noble  writhed  under 
this  jest,  and  the  spirit  inborn  in 
his  order  spoke  in  his  answer. 
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"  I  am  accustomed  to  dwell  on 
heights,  M.  Iiouyier ;  the  castle  of 
Bochehriant  is  not  on  a  level  with 
the  town." 

An  angry  gleam  shot  from  the 
eyes  of  the  milUonnairej  but  there 
was  no  other  sign  of  displeasure  in 
his  answer. 

*^  Bim  dit,  mon  eher :  how  you 
remind  me  of  your  father  !  Now, 
give  me  leave  to  speak  on  affairs.  I 
have  seen  your  cousin  Enguerrand 
de  Vandemar.  Homme  de'moyens 
though  joU  gargon.  He  proposed 
that  you  should  call  on  me.  I  said 
*no*  to  the  cher  petit  Enguerrand — a 
visit  from  me  was  due  to  you.  To 
cut  matters  short,  M.  Gandrin  has 
allowed  me  to  look  into  your  papers. 
I  was  disposed  to  serve  you  from  the 
first — I  am  still  more  disposed  to 
serve  you  now.  I  undertake  to  pay 
off  all  your  other  mortgages,  and  be- 
come sole  mortgagee,  and  on  terms 
that  I  have  jotted  down  on  this 
paper,  and  which  I  hope  will  con- 
tent you." 

He  placed  a  paper  in  Alain's  hand, 
and  took  out  a  box,  from  which  he 
extracted  a  jujube,  placed  it  in  his 
mouth,  folded  his  hands,  and  re- 
clined back  in  his  chair,  with  his 
eyes  half  closed,  as  if  exhausted 
alike  by  his  ascent  and  his  gener- 
osity. 

In  effect,  the  terms  were  unex- 
pectedly liberal.  The  reduced  in- 
terest on  the  mortgages  would  leave 
the  Marquis  an  income  of  £1000  a- 
year  instead  of  £400.  Louvier  pro- 
posed to  take  on  himself  the  legal 
cost  of  transfer,  and  to  pay  to 
the  Marquis  25,000  francs  on 
the  completion  of  the  deed  as  a 
bonus.  The  mortgage  did  not 
exempt  the  building-land,  as  Hubert 
desired.  In  all  else  it  was  singu- 
larly advantageous,  and  Alain  could 
but  feel  a  thnll  of  grateful  delight 
at  an  offer  by  which  his  stinted 
income  was  raised  to  comparative 
affluence. 


"  Well,  Marquis,"  said  Louvier, 
''what  does  the  castle  say  to  the 
town  1 " 

"M.  Louvier,"  answered  Alain, 
extending  his  hand  with  cordial 
eagerness,  "  accept  my  sincere  apolo- 
gies for  the  indiscretion  of  my  meta- 
phor.  Poverty  is  proverbially  sen- 
sitive to  jests  on  it  I  owe  it  to  you 
if  I  cannot  hereafter  make  that  ex- 
cuse for  any  words  of  mine  that  may 
displease  you.  The  terms  you  pro- 
pose are^  most  liberal,  and  I  dose 
with  them  at  once." 

^^ Bon"  said  Louvier,  shaking 
vehemently  the  hand  offered  to  him ; 
"  I  will  take  the  paper  to  Gandrin, 
and  instruct  him  accordingly.  And 
now,  may  I  attach  a  condition  to  the 
agreement  which  is  not  put  down 
on  paper  1  It  may  have  surprised 
you  perhaps  that  I  should  propose  a 
gratuity  of  25,000  francs  on  com- 
pletion of  the  contract.  It  is  a 
droU  thing  to  do,  and  not  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  business,  therefore 
I  must  explain.  Marquis,  pardon 
the  liberty  I  take,  but  you  have 
inspired  me  with  an  interest  in  your 
future.  With  your  birth,  connec- 
tions, and  figure,  you  should  push 
your  way  in  the  world  far  and  fast. 
But  you  can't  do  so  in  a  province. 
You  must  find  your  opening  at 
Paris.  I  wish  you  to  spend  a  year 
in  the  capital,  and  live,  not  extra- 
vagantly, like  a  nouveau  richer  but 
in  a  way  not  unsuited  to  your  rank, 
and  permittiug  you  all  the  social 
advantages  that  belong  to  it.  These 
25,000  francs,  in  addition  to  your 
improved  income,  will  enable  you 
to  gratify  my  wish  in  this  respect. 
Spend  the  money  in  Paris :  you 
will  want  every  smi  of  it  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  It  will  be 
money  well  spent.  Take  my  ad- 
vice, cher  Marquis,     Au  plaisir," 

The  financier  bowed  himself  out. 
The  young  Marquis  forgot  all  the 
mournful  reflections  with  which 
Eaoul's   conversation  had  inspired 
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him.     He  gave  a  new  touch  to  his    life  a  sun  heretofore  clouded  has 
toilet,  and  sallied  forth   with  the    hurst  forth    and   transfonned 
air  of  a  man  on  whose  morning  of    face  of  the  landscape. 


CHAPTER  vra. 


Since  the  evening  spent  at  the 
Savarins',  Graham  had  seen  no  more 
of  Isaura.  He  had  avoided  all 
chance  of  seeing  her — ^in  fact,  the 
jealousy  with  which  he  had  viewed 
her  manner  towards  Rameau,  and 
the  angry  amaze  with  which  he  had 
heard  her  proclaim  her  friendship 
for  Madame  de  Grantmesnil,  served 
to  strengthen  the  grave  and  secret 
reasons  which  made  him  desire  to 
keep  his  heart  yet  free  and  his  hand 
yet  unpledged.  But,  alas !  the 
heart  was  enslaved  already.  It  was 
under  the  most  fatal  of  all  spells — 
first  love  conceived  at  first  sight 
He  was  wretched;  and  in  his 
wretchedness  his  resolves  hecame 
involuntarily  weakened.  He  found 
himself  making  excuses  for  the  be- 
loved. What  cause  had  he,  after 
all,  for  that  jealousy  of  the  young 
poet  which  had  so  oflfended  himi 
and  if,  in  her  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence, Isaura  had  made  her  dearest 
£iend  of  a  great  writer  by  whose 
genius  she  might  be  dazzled,  and  of 
whose  opinions  she  might  scarcely 
be  aware,  was  it  a  crime  that 
necessitated  her  eternal  banishtnent 
from  the  reverence  which  belongs 
to  all  manly  love?  Certainly  he 
found  no  satisfactory  answers  to 
such  self-questionings.  And  then 
those  grave  reasons  known  only  to 
himself,  and  never  to  be  confided  to 
another — why  he  should  yet  reserve 
his  hand  unpledged — ^were  not  so 
imperative  as  to  admit  of  no  com- 
promise. They  might  entail  a  sacri- 
fice, and  not  a  small  one  to  a  man 
of  Graham's  views  and  ambition. 
But  what  is  love  if  it  can  think  any 
sacrifice,  short  of  duty  and  honour, 
too  great  to  oflfer  up  unknown,  un- 


comprehended,  to  the  one  beloved  1 
Still,  while  thus  softened  in  his 
feelings  towards  Isaura,  he  became, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  sach  soft- 
ening, more  and  more  restiesslj  im- 
patient to  fulfil  the  object  for  which 
he  had  come  to  Paris,  the  great  step 
towards  which  was  the  discovery  of 
the  undiscoverable  Louise  DuvaL 

He  had  written  more  than  once  to 
M.  Eenard  since  the  interview  with 
that  functionary  already  recorded, 
demanding  whether  Renard  had  not 
made  some  progress  in  the  research 
on  which  he  was  employed,  and 
had  received  short  unsatisfectory 
replies  preaching  patience  and  im- 
plying hope. 

The  plain  truth,  however,  was, 
that  M.  Renard  had  taken  no  fur- 
ther pains  in  the  matter.  He  con- 
sidered it  utter  waste  of  time  and 
thought  to  attempt  a  discovery  to 
which  the  traces  were  so  faint  and 
so  obsolete.  If  the  discovery  were 
effected,  it  must  be  by  one  of  those 
chances  which  occur  without  Uhour 
or  forethought  of  our  own.  H^ 
trusted  only  to  such  a  chance  in 
continuing  the  charge  he  had  under- 
taken. But  during  the  last  day  or 
two  Graham  had  become  yet  more 
impatient  than  before,  and  peremp- 
torily requested  another  visit  ftom 
this  dilatory  confidant. 

In  that  visit,  finding  himself 
pressed  hard,  and  though  naturally 
willing,  if  possible,  to  retain  a  client 
unusually  generous,  yet  being,  o^ 
the  whole,  an  honest  member  of 
his  profession,  and  feeling  it  to  ho 
somewhat  unfair  to  accept  large  re- 
muneration for  doing  nothing,  M. 
Renard  said  frankly,  "Monsieon 
this  affair  is  beyond  me ;  the  keen- 
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«st  agent  of  our  polico  could  make 
nothing  of  it  Unless  you  can  tell 
me  more  than  you  have  done,  I  am 
utterly  without  a  clue.  I  resign, 
therefore,  the  task  with  which  you 
lionoiu:ed  me,  willing  to  resume  it 
again  if  you  can  give  me  information 
that  could  render  me  of  use." 

"  What  sort  of  information  1 " 

"  At  least  the  names  of  some  of 
the  lady's  relations  who  may  yet  be 
living." 

''But  it  strikes  me  that,  if  I 
<;ould  get  at  that  piece  of  knowledge, 
I  shoiild  not  require  the  services  of 
the  police.  The  relations  would  tell 
me  what  had  become  of  Louise 
Duval  quite  as  readily  as  they  would 
tell  a  police  agent." 

"  Quite  true.  Monsieur.  It  would 
really  be  picking  your  pockets  if  I 
did  not  at  once  retire  from  your  ser- 
Tice.  Kay,  Monsieur,  pardon  me, 
no  further  payments ;  I  have  already 
accepted  too  much.  Your  most 
obedient  servant." 

Graham,  left  alone,  fell  into  a 
Tery  gloomy  reverie.  He  could  not 
but  be  sensible  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  object  which  had 
T)rought  him  to  Paris,  with  some- 
what sanguine  expectations  of  suc- 
cess founded  on  a  belief  in  the 
omniscience  of  the  Parisian  police, 
which  is  only  to  be  justified  when 
they  have  to  deal  with  a  murderess  or 
3,  political  incendiary.  But  the  name 
of  Louise  Duval  is  about  as  common 
in  France  as  that  of  Mary  Smith 
in  England;  and  the  English  reader 
may  judge  what  would  be  the  likely 
result  of  inquiring  through  the  ablest 
of  our  detectives  after  some  Mary 
Smith  of  whom  you  could  give  little 
more  information  than  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  drawing-master 
who  had  died  twenty  years  ago,  that 
it  was  about  fifteen  years  since  any- 
thing had  been  heard  of  her,  and  that 
you  could  not  say  if,  through  mar- 
riage or  for  other  reasons,  she  had 
•changed  her  name  or  not,  and  you 


had  reasons  for  declining  recourse  to 
public  advertisements.  In  the  course 
of  inquiry  so  instituted,  the  pro- 
bability would  be  that  you  might 
hear  of  a  great  many  Mary  Smiths, 
in  the  pursuit  of  whom  your  employe 
would  lose  aU  sight  and  scent  of  the 
one  Mary  Smith  for  whom  the  chase 
was  instituted. 

In  the  midst  of  Graham's  despair- 
ing reflections  his  laquais  announced 
M.  Frederic  Lemercier. 

"  Cher  Grarm-Vam.  A  thousand 
pardons  if  I  disturb  you  at  this  late 
hour  of  the  evening;  but  you  re- 
member the  request  you  made  me 
when  you  first  arrived  in  Paris  this 
season]" 

"  Of  course  I  do — ^in  case  you 
should  ever  chance  in  your  wide 
round  of  acquaintance  to  fall  in  with 
a  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Duval 
of  about  the  age  of  forty,  or  a  year 
or  so  less,  to  let  me  know  :  and  you 
did  fall  in  with  two  ladies  of  that 
name,  but  they  were  not  the  right 
one — not  the  person  whom  my 
friend  begged  me  to  discover — both 
much  too  young." 

"  Eh  bien,  mon  eher.  If  you  will 
come  with  me  to  le  hal  champiire 
in  the  Champs  Elys<^es  to-night,  I 
can  show  you  a  thuxL  Madame  Du- 
val; her  Christian  name  is  Louise, 
too,  of  the  age  you  mention — ^though 
she  does  her  best  to  look  younger, 
and  is  still  very  handsome.  You 
said  your  Duval  was  handsome. 
It  was  only  last  evening  that  I 
met  this  lady  at  a  soiree  given  by 
Mademoiselle  Julie  Caumartin,  cory- 
phee distinguee,  in  love  with  young 
Kameau." 

"  In  love  with  young  Eameau  1 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  He  re- 
turns the  love  1 " 

"  I  suppose  so.  He  seems  very 
proud  of  it  But  h  propos  of 
Madame  Duval,  she  has  been  long 
absent  from  Paris — just  returned — 
and  looking  out  for  conquests.  She 
says  she  Y^ti^KBipeneliant  for  the 
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English ;  promises  me  to  be  at  this         "  Hearty  thanks,   my   dear    Le- 
ball — come."  mercier.     I  am  at  your  service." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  hal  chamjjctre  wa8  gay  and 
brilliant,  as  such  festal  scenes  are  at 
Paris.  A  lovely  night  in  the  midst 
of  May  —  lamps  below  and  stars 
above  :  the  society  mixed,  of  course. 
Evidently,  when  Graham  had  singled 
out  Frederic  Lemercier  from  all  his 
acquaintance  at  Paris,  to  conjoin 
with  the  official  aid  of  M.  Renaid  in 
search  of  the  mysterious  lady,  he 
had  conjectured  the  probability  that 
she  might  be  found  in  the  Bohe- 
mian worid  so  familiar  to  Frederic ; 
if  not  as  an  inhabitant,  at  least  as 
an  explorer.  Bohemia  was  largely 
represented  at  the  hal  cfiampetre, 
but  not  without  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  what  we  call  the  "respectable 
classes/'  especially  English  and 
Americans,  who  brought  their  wives 
there  to  take  care  of  them.  French- 
men, not  needing  such  care,  prudent- 
ly left  their  wives  at  home.  Among 
the  Frenchmen  of  station  were  the 
Comte  de  Passy  and  the  Vicomte 
de  Br^z6. 

On  hrst  entering  the  gardens, 
Graham's  eye  was  attracted  and 
dazzled  by  a  brilliant  form.  It  was 
standing  under  a  festoon  of  flowers 
extended  from  tree  to  tree,  and  a 
gas  jet  opposite  shone  full  upon  the 
face — the  face  of  a  girl  in  all  the 
freshness  of  youth.  If  the  freshness 
owed  anything  to  art,  the  art  was 
so  well  disguised  that  it  seemed 
nature.  The  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tenance was  Hebe-like,  joyous,  and 
radiant,  and  yet  one  coidd  not  look 
at  the  girl  without  a  sentiment  of 
deep  moumfulness.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  young  men, 
and  the  ring  of  her  laugh  jarred  upon 
Graham's  ear.  He  pressed  Frede- 
ric's arm,  and  directing  his  attention 
to  the  girl,  asked  who  she  was. 


"  Who  ?  Don't  you  know  I  That 
is  Julie  Caumartin.  A  little  whilo 
ago  her  equipage  was  the  most  ad- 
mired in  the  Bois,  and  great  ladies 
condescended  to  copy  her  dress  or 
her  coiffure.  But  she  has  lost  her 
splendour,  and  dismissed  the  rich 
admirer  who  supplied  the  fuel  for 
its  blaze,  since  she  fell  in  love  with. 
Gustavo  liameau.  Doubtless  she 
is  expecting  him  to-night.  Yon 
ought  to  know  her ;  shall  I  present 
you  1 " 

"  No,"  answered  Graham,  with 
a  compassionate  expression  in  his 
manly  face.  "  So  young  ;  seemingl j 
so  gay.     How  I  pity  her ! " 

"  What !  for  throwing  herself 
away  on  Eameau  1  True.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  her  girl's 
nature,  if  she  had  been  properly 
trained.  Eameau  wrote  a  pretty 
poem  on  her  which  turned  her  head 
and  won  her  heart,  in  which  she  is 
styled  the  *Ondine  of  Paris,' — a 
nymph-like  type  of  Paris  itself." 

"  Vanishing  type,  like  her  name- 
sake ;  bom  of  the  spray,  and  vanish* 
ing  soon  into  the  deep,"  said  Gra- 
ham. '^  Pray  go  and  look  for  the 
Duval;  you  will  find  me  seated 
yonder." 

Graham  passed  into  a  retired 
alley,  and  threw  himself  on  a  solitary 
bench,  while  Lemercier  went  in 
search  of  Madame  Duval.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  Frenchman  reappeared. 
By  his  side  was  a  lady  well  dressed, 
and  as  she  passed  under  the  lamps 
Graham  perceived  that,  though  of  a 
certain  age,  she  was  undeniably 
handsome.  His  heart  beat  more 
quickly.  Surely  this  was  th^ 
Louise  Duval  he  sought 

He  rose  horn  his  seat,  and  was 
presented  in  due  form  to  the  lady. 
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with  whom  Frederic  then  discreetly 
left  him. 

"Monsieur  Lemercier  tells  me 
that  70U  think  that  we  were  once 
acquainted  with  each  other." 

"  Kay,  Madame;  I  should  not  fail 
to  recognise  you  were  that  the  case. 
A  friend  of  mine  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  a  lady  of  your  name ;  and 
should  I  he  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  that  lady,  I  am  charged  with 
a  commission  that  may  not  he  un- 
welcome to  her.  M.  Lemercier 
teUs  me  your  nom  de  bapfeme  is 
Louise." 

"Louise  Corinne,  Monsieur." 

"  And  I  presume  that  Duval  is  the 
name  you  take  from  your  parents." 

"Ko  ;  my  father's  name  was 
Bernard.  I  married,  when  I  was 
a  mere  child,  M.  Duval,  in  the 
wine  trade  at  Bordeaux." 

"  Ah,  indeed  ! "  said  Graham, 
much  disappointed,  hut  looking  at 
her  with  a  keen,  searching  eye, 
which  she  met  with  a  decided 
frankness.  Evidently,  in  his  judg- 
ment, she  was  speaking  the  truth. 

"You  know  English,  I  think, 
Madame,"  he  resumed,  addressing 
her  in  that  language. 

"  A  leetle — speak  nn  lyeu. 

"  Only  a  little  1 " 

Madame  Duval  looked  puzzled, 
and  replied  in  French,  with  a  laugh, 
"Is  it  that  you  were  told  that  I 
spoke  English  hy  your  country- 
man. Milord  Sare  Boulbyl  Petit 
scelerat,  1  hope  he  is .  well.  He 
sends  you  a  commission  for  me — so 
he  ought :  he  behaved  to  me  like  a 
monster." 

"Alas!  I  know  nothing  of  my 
lord  Sir  Boulby.  Were  you  never 
in  England  yourself? " 

"  Kever  " — with  a  coquettish  side- 
glance — "  I  should  like  so  much  to 
go.  I  have  a  foible  for  the  English 
in  spite  of  that  vilain  petit  Boulby. 
Who  is  it  gave  you  the  commission 
for  me  1  Ha !  I  guess — ^le  Capitaine 
Nelton." 


"Xo.  Wliat  year,  Madame,  if 
not  impertinent,  were  you  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle?" 

"  You  mean  Baden  ?  I  was  there 
seven  years  ago,  when  I  met  le 
Capitaine  Kelton — hel  homme  avx 
cJieveux  rouges^ 

"  But  you  have  been  at  Aix  1 " 

"  Never." 

"I  have,  then,  been  mistaken,. 
Madame,  and  have  only  to  offer  my 
most  himible  apologies." 

"But  perhaps  you  will  favour 
me  with  a  visit,  and  we  may  on 
further  conversation  find  that  you 
are  not  mistaken.  I  can't  stay  now,, 
for  I  am  engaged  to  dance  with  the 
Belgian  of  whom,  no  doubt,  M. 
Lemercier  has  told  you." 

"  !N'o,  Madame,  he  has  not." 

"Well,  then,  he  will  tell  you» 
The  Belgian  is  very  jealous.  But  I 
am  always  at  home  between  three- 
and  four ;  this  is  my  card." 

Graham  eagerly  took  the  card, 
and  exclaimed,  "Is  this  your  own. 
handwriting,  Madame  1" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  Trhs  belle  ecriture"  said  Graham,, 
and  receded  with  a  ceremonious 
bow.  "Anything  so  unlike  her 
handwriting.  Another  disappoint- 
ment," muttered  the  Englishman 
as  the  lady  went  back  to  the  ball. 

A  few  minutes  later  Graham 
joined  Lemercier,  who  was  talking^ 
with  De  Passy  and  De  Br^z^. 

"WeU,"  said  Lemercier,  when 
his  eye  rested  on  Graham,  "I  hit 
the  right  nail  on  the  head  this  time^ 
eh?" 

Graham  shook  his  head. 

"What!  is  she  not  the  right 
Louise  Duval  ] " 

"  Certainly  not." 

The  Count  de  Passy  overheard 
the  name,  and  turned.  "Louise 
Duval,"  he  said;  "  does  Mons.  Yane 
know  a  Louise  Duval  1 " 

"Noj  but  a  friend  asked  me 
to  inquire  after  a  lady  of  that  name 
whom  he    had    met    many   years 
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ago  at  Paris."  The  Count  mused  a 
moment,  and  said,  ''Is  it  possible 
that  your  friend  knew  the  family 
DeMauldonI" 

"I  really  can't  say.   TVhatthenl" 

"The  old  Vicomte  de  Maul(5on 
was  one  of  my  most  intimate  associ- 
ates. In  fact,  our  houses  are  con- 
nected. And  he  was  extremely 
grieyed,  poor  man,  when  his  daugh- 
ter Louise  married  her  drawing- 
master,  Auguste  Duval." 

"  Her  drawing-master,  Auguste 
Duval  1  Pray  say  on.  I  think  the 
Louise  Duval  my  friend  knew  must 
have  been  her  daughter.  She  was 
the  only  child  of  a  drawing-master 
or  artist  named  Auguste  Duval,  and 
probably  enough  her  Christian  name 
would  have  been  derived  from  her 
mother.  A  Mademoiselle  de  Mau- 
16on,  then,  married  M.  Auguste 
Duval  1" 

"Yes;  the  old  Vicomte  had  es- 
poused en  premihes  noces  Mademoi- 
aelle  CamiUe  de  Chavigny,  a  lady 
of  birth  equal  to  his  own, — ^had  by 
her  one  daughter,  Louise.  I  recol- 
lect her  well, — a  plain  girl,  with  a 
high  nose  and  a  sour  expression. 
She  was  just  of  age  when  the  first 
Vicomtesse  died,  and  by  the  mar- 
riage settlement  she  succeeded  at 
once  to  her  mother's  fortune,  which 
was  not  large.  The  Vicomte  was, 
however,  so  poor  that  the  loss  of 
that  income  was  no  trifle  to  him. 
Though  past  fifty,  he  was  still  very 
handsome.  Men  of  that  genera- 
tion did  not  age  soon,  Monsieur," 
«aid  the  Count,  expanding  his  fine 
chest  and  laughing  exultingly. 

"  He  married,  en  siscondes  noces,  a 
lady  of  still  higher  birth  than  the 
first,  and  with  a  much  better  dot 
Louise  was  indignant  at  this,  hated 
lier  stepmother;  and  when  a  son 
was  bom  by  the  second  marriage 
she  left  the  paternal  roof,  went  to 
reside  with  an  old  female  relative 
near  the  Luxembourg,  and  there 
married  this  drawing-master.     Her 


father  and  the  funilydid  all  they 
could  to  prevent  it;  bat  in  these 
democratic  days  a  woman  who  has 
attained  her  majority  can,  if  she  per- 
sist in  her  determination,  many  to 
please  herself  and  diBgrace  her  an- 
cestors. After  that  mSsaUinnce  her 
father  never  would  see  her  again.  I 
tried  in  vain  to  soften  him.  All  his 
parental  afifections  settled  on  his 
handsome  Victor.  Ah!  you  aro 
too  young  to  have  known  Victor  de 
Maul^on  during  his  short  reign  at 
Paris — as  roi  des  viveurs" 

"Yes,  he  was  before  my  time; 
but  I  have  heard  of  him  as  a  young 
man  of  great  fashion — said  to  be 
very  clever,  a  duellist,  and  a  sort  of 
Don  Juan." 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  then  I  remember  vaguely 
to  have  heard  that  he  committed,  or 
was  said  to  have  committed,  some 
villanous  action  connected  with  a 
great  lady's  jewels,  and  to  have  left 
Paris  in  consequence." 

"  Ah,  yes — ^a  sad  scrape.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  political  crisis ;  we 
were  under  a  Eepublic;  anytldDg 
against  a  noble  was  believed.  Bat 
I  am  sure  Victor  de  Maul^n  was 
not  the  man  to  commit  a  larceny. 
However,  it  is  quite  true  that  he 
left  Paris,  and  I  don't  know  what 
has  become  of  him  since."  Here  he 
touched  De  Br^zd,  who,  though 
stlU  near,  had  not  been  liatening 
to  this  conversation,  but  inter- 
changing jest  and  laughter  with 
Lemercier  on  the  motley  scene  of 
the  dance. 

"  De  Br^z<5,  have  you  ever  heard 
what  became  of  poor  dear  Victor  de 
Maid^on  ? — you  knew  him." 

"  Knew  him  1  I  should  think  sa 
Who  could  be  in  the  great  world 
and  not  know  le  beau  Victor  1  No ; 
after  he  vanished  I  never  heazd 
more  of  him, — doubtless  long  since 
dead.  A  good -hearted  fellow  in 
spite  of  all  his  sins." 

"  My  dear  M.  de  BreziS,  did  you 
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know  his  half-sister  1"  asked  Giahom, 
— "a  Madame  Duvall" 

"  No  j  I  never  heard  he  had  a 
half-fiifiter.  Halt  there :  I  recollect 
that  I  met  Victor  once,  in  the  gar- 
den at  Versailles,  walking  arm-in- 
arm  with  the  most  beautiful  girl  I 
ever  saw;  and  when  I  complimented 
him  afterwards  at  the  Jockey  Club 
on  his  new  conquest,  he  replied  very 
gravely  that  the  young  lady  was 
his  niece.  *  Niece!'  said  I;  'why, 
there  can't  be  more  than  five  or  six 
years  between  you.'  'About  that,* 
I  suppose,'  said  he ;  '  my  haK-sister, 
her  mother,  was  more  than  twenty 
years  older  than  I  at  the  time  of  my 
birth.'  I  doubted  the  truth  of  his 
etory  at  the  time;  but  since  you 
8ay  ho  really  had  a  sister,  my  doubt 
wronged  him." 

"  Have  you  never  seen  that  same 
young  lady  since  ] " 

"  Never." 

"  How  many  years  ago  was  this  1" 

"Let  me  see — about  twenty  or 


twenty-one  years  ago.     How  time 
flies ! " 

Graham  still  continued  to  ques- 
tion, but  could  learn  no  further  par- 
ticulars. He  turned  to  quit  the 
gardens  just  as  the  band  was  strik- 
ing up  for  a  &esh  dance,  a  wild 
German  waltz  air,  and  mingled  with 
that  German  music  his  ear  caught 
the  sprightly  sounds  of  the  French 
laugh,  one  laugh  distinguished  from 
the  rest  by  a  more  genuine  ring  of 
light-hearted  joy — the  laugh  that  he 
had  heard  on  entering  the  gardens, 
and  the  sound  of  which  had  then  sad- 
dened him.  Looking  toward  the 
quarter  from  which  it  came,  he  again 
saw  the  '  Ondine  of  Paris.'  She  was 
not  now  the  centre  of  a  group.  She 
had  just  found  Gustavo  Rameau; 
and  was  clinging  to  his  arm  with  a 
look  of  happiness  in  her  face,  frank 
and  innocent  as  a  child's.  And  so 
they  passed  amid  the  dancers  down 
a  solitary  lamplit  alley,  till  lost  to 
the  Englishman's  lingering  gaza 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  next  morning  Graham  sent 
again  for  M.  llenard. 

"  Well,"  he  cried,  when  that  dig- 
nitary appeared  and  took  a  seat  beside 
him  ;  "  chance  has  favoured  me." 

"I  always  counted  on  chance, 
Monsieur.  Chance  has  more  wit  in 
its  little  finger  than  the  Paris  police 
in  its  whole  body." 

"  1  have  ascertained  the  relations, 
on  the  mother's  side,  of  Louise 
Duval,  and  the  only  question  is  how 
to^et  at  them." 

Here  Graham  related  what  he  had 
heard,  and  ended  by  saying,  "  This 
Victor  de  Maul^on  is  therefore  my 
Louise  Duval's  uncle.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  taking  charge  of  her  in  the 
year  that  the  persons  interested  in 
her  discovery  lost  sight  of  her  in 
Paris;  and  surely  he  must  know 
what  became  of  her  afterwards." 


it' 


'Very  probably;  and  chance  may 
befriend  us  yet  in  the  discovery  of 
Victor  do  Manlcon.  You  seem  not 
to  know  the  particidars  of  that  story 
about  the  jewels  which  brought  him 
into  some  connection  with  the  police, 
and  resulted  in  his  disappearance 
from  Paris." 

"  No ;  tell  me  the  particulars." 
"  Victor  de  Maul^on  was  heir  to 
some  60,000  or  70,000  francs  a-year, 
chiefly  on  the  mother's  side ;  for  his 
father,  though  the  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  houses  in 
France,  was  very  poor,  having  little 
of  his  own  except  the  emoluments 
of  an  appointment  in  the  Court  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

"  But  before,  by  the  death  of  his 
parents,  Victor  came  into  that  inheri- 
tance, he  very  largely  forestalled  it. 
His  tastes  were  magnificent     He 
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took  to  'sport*  —  kept  a  famous 
stud,  i^as  a  great  favourite  with  the 
English,  and  spoke  their  language 
fluently.  Indeed  he  was  considered 
very  accomplished,  and  of  consider- 
able intellectual  powers.  It  was 
generally  said  that  some  day  or  other, 
when  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats,  he 
would,  if  he  took  to  politics,  be  an 
eminent  man.  Altogether  he  was 
a  very  strong  creature.  That  was  a 
very  strong  age  under  Louis  Philippe. 
The  viveurs  of  Paris  were  fine  types 
for  the  heroes  of  Dumas  and  Sue — 
full  of  animal  life  and  spirits.  Vic- 
tor de  Maul6on  was  a  romance  of 
Dumas — incarnated." 

"  M.  Eenard,  forgive  me  that  I 
did  not  before  do  justice  to  your 
taste  in  polite  literature." 

"  Monsieur,  a  man  in  my  profes- 
sion does  not  attain  even  to  my 
humble  eminence  if  he  be  not  some- 
thing else  than  a  professional.  He 
must  study  mankind  wherever  they 
are  described — even  in  les  romana. 
To  return  to  Victor  de  Maul^on. 
Though  he  was  a  'sportman,'  a 
gambler,  a  Don  Juan,  a  duellist^ 
nothing  was  ever  said  against  his 
honour.  On  the  contrary,  on  mat- 
ters of  honour  he  was  a  received 
oracle;  and  even  though  he  had 
fought  several  duels  (that  was  the 
age  of  duels),  and  was  reported 
without  a  superior,  almost  without 
an  equal,  in  either  weapon  —  the 
sword  or  the  pistol — ^he  is  said  never 
to  have  wantonly  provoked  an  en- 
counter, and  to  have  so  used  his  skill 
that  he  contrived  never  to  slay,  nor 
even  gravely  to  wound,  an  antag- 
onist. 

"  I  remember  one  instance  of  his 
generosity  in  this  respect,  for  it  was 
much  talked  of  at  the  time.  One 
of  your  countrymen,  who  had  never 
handled  a  fencing-foil  nor  fired  a 
pistol,  took  offence  at  something  M. 
de  Maul^on  had  said  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  called  him  out.     Victor  de  Mau- 


leon  accepted  the  challenge,  di£> 
charged  his  pistol,  not  in  the  air — 
that  might  have  been  an  affiront — bat 
so  as  to  be  wide  of  the  mark,  walked 
up  to  the  lines  to  be  shot  at,  and 
when  missed,  said,  'Excuse  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  a  Frenchman — ^loath  to 
beheve  that  his  countrymen  can  be 
beaten  save  by  accident^  and  accept 
every  apology  one  gentleman  can 
make  to  another  for  having  forgot- 
ten the  respect  due  to  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  your  national 
heroes.'  The  Englishman's  name 
was  Vane.  Could  it  hare  been 
your  father  r* 

"Very  probably;  just  like  my 
father  to  call  out  any  man  who  in- 
sulted the  honour  of  his  country,  as 
represented  by  its  men.  I  hoj>e  the 
two  combatants  became  friends  1 " 

"That  I  never  heard;  the  duel 
was  over — there  my  story  ends." 

"  Pray  go  on." 

"  One  day — it  was  in  the  midst 
of  political  events  which  would  have 
silenced  most  subjects  of  private 
gossip — the  beau  monde  was  startled 
by  the  news  that  the  Vicomte  (he 
was  then,  by  his  father's  death,  Vi- 
comte) de  Mauleon  had  been  given 
into  the  custody  of  the  police  on 
the  charge  of  stealing  the  jewels  of 

the  Duchesse  de (the  wife  of  a 

distinguished  foreigner).  It  seems 
that  some  days  before  this  event  the 
Due,  wishing  to  make  Madame  his 
spouse  an  agreeable  surprise,  had 
resolved  to  have  a  diamond  necklace 
belonging  to  her,  and  which  was  of 
setting  so  old-fashioned  that  she 
had  not  lately  worn  it,  reset  for  her 
birthday.  He  therefore  secretly 
possessed  himself  of  the  key  to  an 
iron  safe  in  a  cabinet  adjoining  her 
dressing-room  (in  which  safe  her 
more  valuable  jewels  were  kept),  and 
took  from  it  the  necklace.  Imagine 
his  dismay  when  the  jeweller  in  the 
Eue  Vivienne  to  whom  he  carried  it, 
recognised  the  pretended  diamonds 
as  imitation  paste  which  he  himself 
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had  some  days  previously  inserted 
into  an  empty  setting  brought  to 
him  by  a  Monsieur  with  whose  name 
be  was  unacquainted.  The  Duchesse 
was  at  that  time  in  delicate  health; 
and  as  the  Due's  suspicions  naturally 
fell  on  the  servants,  especially  on 
the  femme  de  chambre,  who  was  in 
great  favour  with  his  wife,  he  did 
not   like    to    alarm   Madame,    nor 
through  her  to  put  the  servants  on 
their  guard.     He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  place  the  matter  in  the   hands 
of  the  'famous    *    *    *^    who  was 
then  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
Parisian    police.      And    the    very 
night  afterwards  the   Vicomte   de 
Maul^on  was  caught  and  apprehend- 
ed in  the  cabinet  where  the  jewels 
were  kept,  and  to  which  he  had  got 
access  by  a  false  key,  or  at  least  a 
duplicate  key,  found  in  his  posses- 
sion.    I  should  observe  that  M.  de 
Maul^on  occupied  the  entresol  in  the 
same  hotel  in  which  the  upper  rooms 
were    devoted    to    the    Due    and 
Duchesse  and  their  suite.     As  soon 
as  this  charge  against  the  Vicomte 
was  made  known  (and  it  was  known 
the  next  morning),   the  extent  of 
his  debts  and  the  utterness  of  his 
ruin  (before  scarcely  conjectured  or 
wholly  unheeded),   became   public 
through  the  medium  of  the  journals, 
and  furnished  an  obvious  motive  for 
the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused. 
We  Parisians,  Monsieur,  are  subject 
to   the  most  startling  reactions  of 
feeling.     The  men  we  adore  one  day 
we  execrate  the  next.   The  Vicomte 
passed  at  once  from  the  popular  ad- 
miration one  bestows  on  a  hero,  to 
the  popular  contempt  with  which 
one  regards  a  petty  larcener.  Society 
wondered  how  it  had  ever  conde- 
scended to  receive  into  its  bosom  the 
gambler,  the  duellist,  the  Don  Juan. 
However,  one  compensation  in  the 
way  of  amusement  he  might  still 
afiford  to  society  for  the  grave  ij^'u- 
ries  he  had  done  it     Society  would 
attend  his  trial,  witness  his  demea- 


nour at  the  bar,  and  watch  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  when  he  was 
sentenced  to  the  galleys.  But,  Mon- 
sieur, this  wretch  completed  the 
measure  of  his  iniquities.  He  was 
not  tried  at  alL  The  Due  and 
Duchesse  quitted  Paris  for  Spain, 
and  the  Due  instructed  his  lawyer 
to  withdraw  his  charge,  stating  his 
conviction  of  the  Vicomte's  com- 
plete innocence  of  any  other  offence 
than  that  which  he  himself  had  con- 
fessed." 

"  What  did  the  Vicomte  confess) 
you  omitted  to  state  that." 

'The  Vicomte, when  apprehended, 
confessed  that,  smitten  by  an  insane 
passion  for  the  Duchesse,  which  she 
had,  on  his  presuming  to  declare  it, 
met  with  indignant  scorn,  he  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  lodgment  in 
the  same  house  to  admit  himself 
into  the  cabinet  adjoining  her  dress- 
ing-room by  means  of  a  key  which 
he  had  procured,  made  from  an  im- 
pression of  the  key-hole  taken  in  wax. 

"  No  evidence  in  support  of  any 
other  charge  against  the  Vicomte  was 
forthcoming — nothing,  in  short,  be- 
yond the  infraction  dn  domicile  caus- 
ed by  the  madness  of  youthful  love, 
and  for  which  there  was  no  prosecu- 
tion. The  law,  therefore,  could  have 
little  to  say  against  him.  But 
society  was  more  rigid ;  and,  exceed- 
ingly angry  to  find  that  a  man  who 
had  been  so  conspicuous  for  luxury 
should  prove  to  be  a  pauper,  in- 
sisted on  believing  that  M.  de 
Mauli^on  was  guilty  of  the  meaner, 
though  not  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of 
husbands  and  fathers,  the  more 
heinous,  of  the  two  offences.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  Vicomte  felt  that  he 
had  got  into  a  dilenmia  from  which 
no  pistol-shot  or  sword-thrust  could 
free  him,  for  he  left  Paris  abruptly, 
and  has  not  since  reappeared.  The 
sale  of  his  stud  and  effects  sufficed, 
I  believe,  to  pay  his  debts,  for  I 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
they  were  paid." 
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But  thongli  the  Yicomte  de 
Maul^on  has  disappeared,  he  must 
have  left  relations  at  Paris,  ^ho 
would  perhaps  know  what  has  be- 
come of  him  and  of  his  niece." 

''I  doubt  it.  He  had  no  yery 
near  relations.  The  nearest  was  an 
old  celihataire  of  the  same  name, 
from  whom  he  had  some  expecta- 
tions, but  who  died  shortly  after 
this  esdandre,  and  did  not  name 
the  Vicomte  in  his  will.  M.  Victor 
had  numerous  connections  among 
the  highest  families — the  Eoche- 
briants,  Chavignys,  Yandemars, 
Seauvilliers.  But  they  are  not 
likely  to  have  retained  any  connec- 
tion with  a  ruined  vaurien,  and  still 
less  with  a  niece  of  his  who  was 
the  child  of  a  drawing-master.  But 
now  you  have  given  me  a  clue,  I 
will  try  to  follow  it  up.  We  must 
find  the  Yicomte,  and  I  am  not 
without  hope  of  doing  so.  Par- 
don me  if  I  decline  to  say  more 
at  present.  I  would  not  raise  false 
expectation&  But  in  a  week  or  two 
I  will  have  the  honour  to  call  again 
upon  Monsieur." 

"  Wait  one  instant.  You  have 
really  a  hope  of  discovering  M.  de 
Maul^on  1 " 

**  Yes.  I  cannot  say  more  at  pre- 
sent." 

M.  Eenard  departed. 

Still  that  hope,  however  faint  it 
might  prove,  served  to  reanimate 
Graham;  and  with  that  hope  his 
heart,  as  if  a  load  had  been  lifted 
from  its  mainspring,  returned  in- 
stinctively to  the  thought  of  Isaura. 
Whatever  seemed  to  promise  an 
early  discharge  of  the  commission 
connected   with  the    discovery  of 


Louise  Duval  seemed  to  biing^ 
Isaura  nearer  to  him,  or  at  least 
to  excuse  his  yearning  desire  to  see 
more  of  her — ^to  imderstand  her 
better.  Faded  into  thin  air  was  the 
vague  jealousy  of  Gustave  Eameau 
which  he  had  so  unreasonably  con- 
ceived ;  he  felt  as  if  it  were  impos- 
sible that  the  man  whom  the  *  On- 
dine  of  Paris '  claimed  as  her  lover 
could  dare  to  woo  or  hope  to  win  an 
Isaura.  He  even  forgot  the  Mend- 
ship  with  the  eloquent  denouncer 
of  the  marriage-bond,  which  a  little 
while  ago  had  seemed  to  him  an 
unpardonable  offence :  he  remem- 
bered only  the  lovely  face,  so  in- 
nocent, yet  so  intelligent ;  only  the 
sweet  voice  which  had  for  the  first 
time  breathed  music  into  his  own 
soul ;  only  the  gentle  hand  whose 
touch  had  for  the  first  time  sent 
through  his  veins  the  thrill  which 
distinguishes  from  all  her  sex 
the  woman  whom  we  love.  He 
went  forth  elated  and  joyous,  and 
took  his  way  to  leaura's  villa.  As 
he  went,  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
under  which  he  passed  seemed 
stirred  by  the  soft  May  breeze  in 
sympathy  with  his  own  delight 
Perhaps  it  was  rather  the  reveise : 
his  own  silent  delight  sympathised 
with  all  delight  in  awakening 
nature.  The  lover  seeking  recon- 
ciliation with  the  loved  one  horn 
whom  some  trifle  has  unreasonablv 
estranged  him,  in  a  cloudless  day  of 
May, — ^if  he  be  not  happy  enough 
to  feel  a  brotherhood  in  all  things 
happy — a  leaf  in  bloom,  a  bird  in 
song — then  indeed  he  may  call  him- 
self lover,  but  he  does  not  know 
what  is  love. 
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It  must  always  be  a  great  deal 
moTo  difficult  to  estimate  justly 
and  understand  fully  the  power  and 
gift  of  a  poet  whose  works  are  in  a 
foreign  language,  than  to  appreciate 
the  singers  whose  tongue  is  our 
own.  A  great  deal  of  the  absolute 
essence  and  soul  of  poetry  evapo- 
lates  in  the  very  best  translation ; 
and  all  its  most  subtle  graces  are 
apt  to  elude  the  student  who  reads 
by  the  help  of  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars. In  this  particular,  above  all 
others,  is  made  visible  the  influence 
of  that  little  audience  of  cultivated 
readers  who  stand  between  the  poet 
and  the  ordinary  public,  impressing 
often  by  but  slow  degrees  their 
judgment  and  opinion  upon  the 
less-informed  intelligences  that  take 
£x>m  them  their  cue.  There  is  no 
poetic  name  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years  which  has  won  a  higher 
place  than  that  of  Goethe — we 
might  indeed  say,  and  with  some 
truth,  has  won  so  high  a  place  j  and 
jet  how  few  is  the  number  of  or- 
dinary English  readers  who  know 
Goethe  in  anything  but  the  most 
superficial  and  accidental  way  !  A 
translation  of  '  Faust,'  taken  up  im- 
partially, without  scrutiny  into  its 
rank — the  most  indifferent  being  as 
likely  as  the  best;  a  remembered 
glance,  twenty  years  ago,  for  those 
of  us  who  are  old  enough,  into  Car- 
lyle's  *  Wilhelm  Meister ; '  a  vague 
traditionary  recollection  of  Werter, 
with  perhaps  the  £rl-king,  as  a  very 
great  refinement  of  knowledge,  to 
crown  the  information, — about  so 
much  of  Goethe,  but  no  more,  may 
be  supposed  to  be  generally  known 
to  the  English  reader.  And  yet 
even  the  uninstructed  reader,  thus 
meagrely  informed,  recognises  the 


greatness  of  the  name,  and  does  a 
sort  of  homage,  mingled  with  rever- 
ence or  with  scorn,  with  love  or  with 
hatred,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
great  poet,  fashioned  so  unlike  most 
of  our  ideas  of  what  a  poet  should 
be,  yet  shadowing  over  earth  and 
sea  in  an  abstract  size  and  vastness 
which  no  one  can  deny.  This  kind 
of  shadowy  impression  of  greatness 
made  upon  the  mind  of  the  world 
in  spite  of  itself,  is  almost  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  rank  of  the 
poet  than  that  more  just  and  clear 
conviction  of  excellence  which  in- 
timate knowledge  gives  ;  and  in 
Goethe's  case  the  imanimous  testi- 
mony is  all  the  greater  from  the 
fact  that  he  is,  as  a  man,  hateful  to 
a  great  proportion  of  the  people 
who  imwillingly  accord  to  him  so 
high  a  place  among  his  peers.  His 
is  one  of  the  figiures  about  which 
men,  looking  back,  lose  all  the 
calm  of  historical  observation.  The 
thought  of  him  stiU  influences  the 
mind  as  with  a  personal  partisan- 
ship. To  the  smaller  number  (and 
let  us  allow  that  this  smaller  num- 
ber includes  those  who  know  Goethe 
best)  he  is  more  than  a  poet — he  is 
an  idol,  one  of  the  greatest^  wisest, 
and  best  of  beings.  But  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  world  he  is,  as  a 
man — ^we  do  not  think  we  use  too 
strong  a  word — hateful.  His  vo- 
taries worship  him  with  a  blind 
faith  and  superstition  such  as  aro 
commonly  enough  found  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  highest  intelligence, 
so  long  as  that  faith  is  not  called 
forth  towards  sacred  things ;  and  a 
great  many  of  the  rest  of  us  detest 
him  with  an  instinctive  and  thor- 
ough repugnance  which  is  indepen- 
dent of  reason.     But  no  one  denies 
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his  greatness,  liis  exalted  place,  his 
rank  among  the  highest.  To  very 
few  men  since  the  world  began  has 
snch  a  universal  testimony  been 
given ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  such  a  testimony 
could  be  other  than  true. 

But  in  face  of  this  great  and 
perplexing  figure  there  are  so  many 
questions  to  ask  and  difficulties  to 
settle,  that  the  work  of  the  critic  is 
hard  and  doubly  perplexing.  A 
great  many  minds  of  high  endow- 
ment have  yielded  themselves,  with 
a  devotion  almost  abject,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Goethe;  while  upon  as 
many  more  he  has  exercised  as  dis- 
tinct an  influence  of  repulsion,  driv- 
ing them  from  him«  The  former 
class  have  expounded  themselves 
and  their  worship  so  folly  as  to 
need  no  further  exposition.  To 
the  latter  he  appears  in  his  great- 
ness like  a  gigantic  genie  of  the  earth 
and  air — a  being  possessing  attri- 
butes so  diflerent  from  ours  that  it 
requires  an  effort  to  recognise  him 
as  actually  of  our  own  species,  bound 
by  the  same  rules  of  being.  This 
separation  from  human  nature  is 
not  of  the  kind  which  in  imagina- 
tion we  are  willing  to  assign  to 
poets.  His  is  not  the  fanciful, 
abstract)  dreamy  being,  helpless 
among  the  cares  of  earth,  bom 
for  higher  occupations  and  aspira- 
tions which  we  are  disposed  to  ac- 
cept with  a  certain  indulgence — an 
indulgence  which  makes  our  rever- 
ence the  greater.  Instead  of  that 
poetical  conception  of  the  poet,  the 
spectator  finds  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  man  perfectly  qualified  to 
contend  with  the  world,  and  to 
master  it ;  not  only  not  deficient  in 
practical  force  and  adroitness,  but 
singularly  endowed  with  all  the 
strength  and  all  the  weapons  neces- 
sary for  everyday  warfare;  not 
shrinking,  timid,  and  impassioned, 
but  brave  and  cool  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  mortal  strength  and 


self-command;    not  impulsive  and 
wayward,  but  collected  and  stead- 
fast— ^full  of  reflection,  resolution— 
a  man  of  purpose  and  perseverance 
and  strenuous  capacity.     At  sight 
of  all  these  manifold  endowments 
our  inclination   to  patronise  wbat 
we  admire  is  rendered  impossible; 
and  with  something  of  the  same 
feeling  which  steels  a  man's  heart 
against  the  woman,  however  attrac- 
tive, however  fascinating,  who  has 
no  need  of  his  superior  strength,  the 
heart  of  the  world  is  repelled  by  the 
poet  who  stands  in  need  of  no  in- 
dulgence, no  tender  patronage,  no 
kind  shutting   of  the  eyes  to  his 
weakness,  in  the  very  midst  of  its 
adoration  of  his  powers. 

There     are,      however,     reasons 
deeper  than  this  superficial  one  for 
the  repugnance  which  many  readers, 
even  when    unable   to   resist  the 
magic  of  his  genius,  feel  towards 
Goethe.      There   is   something  in- 
human in  his  greatness.    We  do 
not  use  the  word  as  implying  any 
want  of  geniality  in  his  charwrteii  or 
of  general  benevolence  and  kindness 
towards  other  men ;  but  rather  to  ex- 
press the  strange  separation  and  self- 
concentration  of  his  nature.   He  was 
inhuman,  as  Jove  and  Apollo  were 
inhuman.     It  is  not  as  a  man,  hut 
as  a  demigod  raised  above  tobd.  in 
a  smooth  and  grand  completeness, 
that  we  regard  him.     He  is  not>  9S 
other    men,    created    for    common 
duties    and  common  relationships, 
whose  life  is  a  network  of  connec- 
tion with    others,   who    exist  for 
others,  and  for  the  ordinary  use  and 
service  of  the  world.     Goethe,  on 
the  contrary,  is  one  of  those  raw 
beings  for  whom  the  world  is  mf^^ 
To  his  own  consciousness  it  is  * 
huge  machine  devised  for  his  edncs- 
tion,  for  his  instruction — ^to  miiustef 
to  him,  to  communicate  experiences, 
infonnations — ^to  afford  bun,  hy  |^ 
different  arts,  and  by  varioos  of  i^ 
inhabitants,     stepping  -  stones  ^J 
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which  to  elevate  himself  to  such  a 
position  that  gods  and  men  may 
look  upon  him  and  -wonder.  He  is 
ixresponsihleyUn-moralya  being  above 
law — ^nay,  he  makes  the  impression 
upon  us  of  a  being  existent  of  his 
own  power  and  will,  not  throwing 
off  the  bonds  of  duty  so  much  as 
bom  in  a  sphere  above  them — 
created  for  his  own  purposes,  not 
for  God's.  To  some  minds  this 
very  idea  may  seem  profane,  as  if 
implying  that  such  an  incarnation 
of  semi-deity  was  one  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  life;  but  it  is  an  idea 
which  we  think  must,  in  one  way 
or  other,  strike  all  who  seriously 
contemplate  the  character  of  Groethe. 
So  £Eur  as  we  can  recall,  he  stands 
alone  in  this  superb  but  unswerving 
isolation.  There  is  no  one  like  him 
anywhere — so  self-concentrated,  so 
self-conscious,  so  calmly  certain  that 
for  him  the  universe  is  and  was 
created.  Such  an  idea  lightly  and 
momentarily  held  is  part  of  the 
splendid  iidieritance  of  faith  with 
which  most  of  us  enter  life;  but 
in  usual  circumstances  this  confi- 
dence is  torn  from  us  so  soon  that 
the  belief  is  too  airy  and  evanescent 
to  afford  more  than  one  delusive 
moment  of  grandeur  and  delight. 
Goethe  never  allowed  this  faith  to 
be  taken  from  him.  It  was  no  de- 
lusion of  his  youth,  but  the  calm 
assurance  of  the  demi-god's  nature  : 
that  earth  and  Germany  and  Saxe- 
WeiBiar  were  especiaU;  formed- 
not  he  for  them,  as  is  the  generous 
ideal  of  another  kind  of  soul,  but 
they  for  him  j  that  the  men,  and 
especially  the  women,  who  came  in 
his  way,  were  in  like  manner  created 
for  his  use,  to  afford  him  the  means 
of  cultivating  himself  and  all  his 
Acuities.  We  might  put  Shake- 
speare, and  Italy,  and  the  Greek  my- 
thology, and  even  science,  into  the 
same  category,  were  it  not  that  these 
sources  of  mental  profit  had  to  be 
shared  with  other  men,  and  pri- 
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marily  belonged,  so  to  speak,  to 
other  men,  so  that  he  could  not  lay 
the  first  and  most  absolute  claim  to 
them.  But  this  is  the  position  in 
which  we  find  him  from  the  earliest 
of  his  days  to  the  last.  Even  when 
he  makes  himself  the  exponent  of 
his  age,  he  is  still  separate  from  that 
age,  taking  advantage  of  it,  raising 
himself  upon  its  shoulders,  indiffer- 
ent to  it,  thoughtful  only  for  himself. 
This  self-concentration,  however, 
can  scarcely  be  called  selfishness; 
neither  is  there  any  lack  in  it  of  a 
certain  careless  generosity,  magna- 
nimity, even  fellow-feeling  for  the 
lesser  creatures  who  surround  him. 
Xo  one  more  than  he  feels  the  pathos 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  leaves 
his  f  rederikas,  his  Frau  von  Steins. 
His  sympathy,  it  is  true,  has  not 
the  slightest  influence  upon  his  ac- 
tions, which  are  moulded  by  a  higher 
rule — ^vi2.,  that  of  the  necessities  of 
progress  and  self-culture;  but  still 
he  has  the  power  of  throwing  him- 
self into  their  feelings,  and  of  sorrow- 
ing with  them.  In  other  relation- 
ships less  delicate  he  is  perfectly 
kind,  liberal,  friendly.  Suffering  is 
as  disagreeable  to  him  as  ugliness,  and 
he  never  hesitates  to  exert  himself 
to  remove  it.  He  is  even  susceptible 
— most  tremulously  and  delicately 
susceptible — ^to  aU  superficial  influ- 
ences. In  his  youth,  his  biographer 
Mr  Lewes  tells  us,  he  would  take  up 
the  occupations  and  accomplishments 
of  his  friends  along  with  them, 
studying  art  with  the  painter,  and 
even  learning  his  trade  with  the 
craftsman,  in  an  exuberance  of  social 
sympathy  such  as  few  can  emulate. 
All  that  the  demi-god  is  capable  of 
was  strong  in  Goethe.  He  could 
throw  himself  into  the  being  of 
others,  working  with  them,  feeling 
with  them,  finding  the  eujoyment 
of  a  larger  nature  in  their  sorrows  as 
well  as  in  their  joys.  What  he  could 
not  do  was  to  receive  them  into  his 
being,  as  he  threw   himself  into 
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theiis.  That  was  not  possible  to  bim. 
It  is  the  limitation  of  greatness,  but 
still  it  is  a  limitation.  He  could 
communicate  almost  to  any  extent 
of  liberality,  but  he  could  not  re- 
ceive. All  that  came  to  him  from 
the  outer  world  was  superficial, 
affected  the  surface  of  him,  and  was 
consciously  used  by  him  for  his  own 
mental  advantage,  but  never  pos- 
sessed him,  carried  him  away,  drew 
him  out  of  himself.  Such  natures 
are  to  be  met  with  even  on  a  lower 
intellectual  altitude  than  that  of 
Goethe.  Men  there  are  in  the 
world,  and  even  women,  kind,  gen- 
erous, and  sympathetic,  who  are  yet 
incapable  of  those  impressions  from 
others  which  turn  the  scale  of  for- 
tune and  direct  life  into  new  chan- 
nels. They  may  receive  comfort, 
pleasure,  instruction,  from  without, 
butnever  direction,  orevenserious  in- 
fluence. They  may  be  warm  lovers 
and  strenuous  friends,  but  they  are 
incapable  of  being  turned  from  the 
natural  tenor  of  their  way,  or  swept 
into  the  fulness  of  another.  Goethe 
was  moved  by  aU,  yet  moved  by 
none — tremulous  like  the  compass, 
yet^  like  it,  fixed,  and  incapable  of 
divergence  from  the  grand  centre  of 
gravitation.  And  in  his  case  the 
centre  was  himsel£ 

We  are  not  so  daring  as  to  say  a 
word  against  that  mystery  of  self- 
culture  which  many  philosophers 
bold  out  to  us  as  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for,  and  in  which  many 
great  minds  have  spent  all  their 
powers.  It  may  have  a  generous 
as  it  certainly  has  a  noble  side.  The 
idea  of  a  man  who  consecrates  this 
fleeting  human  existence  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  faculties  God  has 
given  him,  scorning  all  meaner 
kinds  of  advantage,  is  without 
doubt  a  fine  one ;  and  it  is  finer  still 
when  his  aim  in  self-improvement 
is  to  serve  and  help  his  fellow- 
men.  Yet  there  is  something  in 
human    nature    which    cries    out 


against  \^bi&  pnxsuit  with  the  vehe- 
mence of  instinct,  and  is,  BeaeUj 
or  openly,  revolted  by  it  We  ap- 
plaud the  man  who  pursues  Ait  to 
perfection,  who  pursues  Science  even 
in  her  least  attractive  forms,  or  who 
devotes  himself  with  enthusiasm 
even  to  the  lower  branches  of  hunan 
knowledge.  The  spectator  figaies 
to  himself  something  abstract,  some- 
thing apart  from  and  loftier  than 
thestudent,  which  he  follows  through 
all  difi^culties,  and  labouis,  and 
struggles,  even  though  at  the  <M)st  of 
his  life.  But  at  the  name  of  self- 
culture  our  enthusiasm,  flags.  We 
do  not  explain  the  change  of  aes^- 
ment,  we  merely  state  the  fact  No 
doubt,  of  all  the  waste  lands  that  aie 
given  us  to  cultivate,  this  one  of  the 
nund  is  the  most  valuable,  and 
probably  the  most  improvable;  and 
we  are  bound  to  do  our  best  with  it, 
to  produce  the  best  that  is  piacti- 
cable  from  it,  and  in  the  best  vaj. 
Most  true ;  yet  our  prejudice  remains 
unaffected.  And  there  is  reason  in 
it,  as  in  aU  universal  prejudices. 
There  is  something  in  the  iheoiy  of 
self-culture  which  transgresses  all  the 
modesties  of  human  nature,  and 
stnkes  that  hidden  consciousness  of 
insignificance  which  lies  deep  down 
in  our  hearts,  as  with  a  jar  of  dis- 
cord and  ridicule.  What  1  use  all 
this  great  universe,  so  m^estic,  so 
steadfast,  and  so  sublime,  for  the 
cultivation  of  one  speck  upon  its 
surface;  make  vassals  of  all  the 
powers  of  earth,  and  all  the  sights 
of  nature,  and  all  the  emotions  and 
passions  of  man — ^not  for  some  hig 
purpose,  like  the  glory  of  God  or  tlie 
advancement  of  the  race,  but  for 
the  polishing  and  improvement  oi 
one  intellect,  for  the  sharpening  of 
one  man's  wits,  and  the  enlaigin^ 
of  his  experience  and  the  in^irove- 
ment  of  his  utterance  1  The  intel- 
lectualist  may  say,  How  splendid  the 
organisation  whach  can  thus  show 
its  supremacy  over  all  things  cze- 
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^ted  !  but  the  common  man  feels  a 
certain  sharp  revulsion,  a  mixture 
-of  scorn  and  indignation,  humilia- 
tion and  shame.  There  is  even  a 
bitter  mockery  to  him  in  this  devo- 
tion of  himself  as  well,  his  anguish  and 
his  errors,  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
.arrogant  intellect,  which  regards 
him  as  a  bundle  of  natural  pheno- 
mena. This  gives  the  special  sting 
to  that  repugnance  which  we  fedl 
involuntarily  towards  the  human 
creature  whose  life  is  professedly 
spent  in  the  culture  of  himself. 
Does  not  something  fail  in  our 
Teverence  for  Wordsworth,  for  ex- 
ample, when  we  are  bidden  to  be- 
lieve that  the  poet — instead  of  liv- 
ing, as  we  are  glad  to  think,  in  an  en- 
thusiasm of  communion  which  was 
almost  worship,  with  his  mountains 
and  lakes — made  them  instruments 
for  the  cultivation  of  himself,  put- 
ting himself  simply  to  school  there, 
and  living  that  life  of  lofty  seclusion 
for  him  and  not  for  them  f  How 
different  is  the  feeling  with  wliich 
we  contemplate  Bums,  who  was 
never  apart  from  these  influences  of 
nature,  whose  head  and  heart  were 
full  of  them,  who  was  made  a  poet 
by  the  grey  hills  and  moorlands,  the 
homely  beauty  of  the  ploughed  fields, 
tho  dsdsy  under  his  plough,  and  the 
stars  over  his  head,  but  never  once 
thought,  in  his  simplicity,  of  self- 
culture  by  their  means  !  Groethe 
offends  a  thousand  times  more  deep- 
ly than  Wordsworth  ever  did,  since 
man,  not  to  say  woman,  is  his  primer 
and  spelling-book,  and  the  years  of 
his  currictdum  are  marked  by  so 
many  sucked  oranges  in  the  shape 
of  loves  and  friendships  from  which 
he  had  taken  all  the  sweetness  that 
was  in  them  ere  he  passed  upon  his 
triumphant  way.  This  is  his  sin 
against  humanity  —  the  sin  which 
we  cannot  pardon  him ;  which  neither 
genius  nor  success,  nor  even  benevo- 
lence, graciousness,  and  charity,  can 
make    up   for.     Other  men  have 


no  doubt  been  equally  inconstant, 
equally  disrespectful  of  their  fel- 
lows; but  somehow  the  coarsest 
Lovelace  has  an  exciise  which  the 
philosophical  lover  has  not ;  and  he 
who  sacrifices  old  allies  to  his  ambi- 
tion is  less  of  a  criminal  to  nature 
than  he  who,  after  having  eacploite 
another  human  soul,  puts  it  aside 
because  he  has  got  all  he  can  out  of 
it^  and  it  is  useful  to  him  no  more. 

It  is  thus  that  we  sum  up  the  in- 
dictment of  humanity  against  the 
great  poet,  whose  greatness  we  throw 
no  doubt  upon,  whose  works  we 
will  not  attempt  to  depreciate,  and 
whose  place  among  men  is,  we 
admit,  beyond  the  reach  of  assault. 
No  contemporary  nor  any  successor 
has  had  so  much  influence  upon 
literature.  He  has  been  the  origin- 
ator of  schools  of  poetry  with  which 
he  himself  was  scarcely  connected. 
He  has  given  the  divine  stimulus  of 
awakening  life  to  more  than  one 
mind  almost  as  great  as  his  own,  and 
all  this  independent  of  the  mass  of 
noble  poetry  which  in  his  own  per- 
son he  has  bestowed  upon  the 
world.  But  with  all  he  stands 
among  us  in  a  beauty  scarcely  human, 
smiling  that  smile  of  the  superior 
which  is  alien  to  genius, — a  gfeat 
being  who  watches  us,  pities  us, 
tolerates  us,  pierces  us  through  and 
through,  with  half-divine  perception, 
but  is  no  more  one  of  us  than  Jove 
i&  His  fulness,  completeness, 
good  fortune,  long  life,  exemption 
from  all  natural  griefs  and  calami- 
ties, are  scarcely  required  to  heighten 
the  effects  of  nature;  but  they  do 
nevertheless  raise  the  tone  of  colour 
and  intensify  the  high  lights  in  this 
wonderful  picture.  Even  his  person- 
al beauty  adds  to  the  strength  of  the 
hypothesis.  He  is  no  man  like  us, 
but  a  veiled  Apollo,  a  visitor  from 
among  the  gods.  All  sense  of  ordi- 
nary human  morality,  responsibility, 
is  to  be  laid  a«ide  in  our  contempla- 
tion of  him,  and  we  yield  to  admixa- 
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tion,  even  to  enthusiasm,  for  his 
genius,  with  a  reluctance  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  hearty  readi- 
ness of  the  applause  which  we  be- 
stow on  much  inferior  men« 

We  must  add,  however,  that  all 
this  is  said  from  an  English  point  of 
view,  and  professes  to  represent  no 
more  than  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
portion  of  foreign  readers.  Groethe 
has  been  the  idol  of  his  own  country 
since  ever  he  revealed  himself  to 
her,  as  Dante  is  the  idol  of  Italy, 
and  Shakespeare  of  England.  And 
we  do  not  doubt  that,  had  we  space 
to  pursue  the  inquiry,  he  would  be 
proved  to  be  such  an  embodiment 
of  the  genius  of  his  country,  in  all 
its  height  and  breadth,  its  remorse- 
lessness  and  kindness,  its  cold  deter- 
mination and  mystical  hot  enthu- 
siasm, its  steady  pursuance  of  an 
end  through  whatsoever  means  were 
necessary,  shrinking  from  nothing — 
as  to  afford  reason  sufficient  for  the 
worship  given  him  by  his  country- 
men. Into  this  consideration  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter ;  but  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  aspect  of  the 
man,  which  strikes  us  with  repug- 
nance, is  one  which  has  raised  his 
own  people  to  the  highest  expression 
of  sentiment  which  a  nation  can 
make  towards  its  favourite  singer. 
That  deep-searching  Teutonic  mind 
which  spares  no  trouble,  no  labour 
to  itself,  no  cost  to  others — ^which 
has  such  a  melting  susceptibility 
indoors,  and  such  a  pitiless  determi- 
nation without — ^is  the  kind  of  mind 
to  appreciate  self-culture  in  all  those 
heights  and  depths  which  thrill  our 
less  thoroughgoing  philosophy.  The 
steady  perseverance  of  a  scientific 
aim  through  everything,  the  sub- 
ordination (when  necessary)  of  other 
people's  happiness  and  comfort  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  fine  piece  of  spi- 
ritual experience — processes  which 
strike  us  with  a  certain  sense  of 


calm  and  polished  barbarity — are  to 
the  Teuton  so  natural  and  pruse- 
worthy  as  to  claim  no  special  com- 
ment.     Neither  the  poet   nor  th^ 
nation  would  do  this  wantonly — 
only  when  necessary,^-whenthe  cul- 
ture of  the  one  or  the  progress  of  the 
other  made  it  indispensable.    To  our 
minds  such  ways  of  working  one's 
will  are  never  indispensable:   but 
feelings  differ  even  in  the  heart  of 
civilisation.    That  Groethe,  however, 
in  his  integrity,  may  vray  well  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  his  nation,  few 
Germans  wiU  hesitate  to  allow  with 
pride.    All  its  patient,  long-enduring 
theories,  its  kindliness  in  detail,  ita 
stem  abstract  disregard  of  all  crud- 
ties  that  are  necessary,  its  persever- 
ing pursuit  of  knowledge  at  any  cost, 
its  abundant   sentimentalities   and 
pitiless  resolution,  are  all  to  be  found 
in  him  magnified  and  glorified.    His 
serenity  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  its 
phlegmatic  temper,  his  brilliant  per- 
sistence the  most  beautiful  type  of 
its   obstinate  determination.     And 
when  weread  of  the  poet's  nseof  eveiy- 
body  and  everything  around  him, 
men's  friendship  and  women's  love, 
for  his  own  stepping-stones  and  edu- 
cational courses,  we  remember  (with 
a  shudder)  the  later  story  of  those 
Prussian  *    officers    who    marched 
secretly  at  the  head  of  imaginary 
armies  through   peaceable    Erance 
before  a  blow  had  been  struck  or 
menace  uttered,  placing  their  pickets 
in  imagination  with  ahorrible  matter- 
of-fact  and  business-like  prevision  of 
what  was  to  come ;  and  writing  down 
-7-in  the  gay  cafis,  amid  merry  talkers 
all  unconscious  of  that  grim  com- 
ment upon  the  uncertainty  of  their 
peaceable  lives — ^those  notes  and  re- 
ports which  were  at  once  the  founda- 
tion and  foreshadowing  of  reports 
made  afterward,  when  the  armies 
were    no    longer    imaginary,    and 
when  all  this  awful  cold-blooded 


*  See  official  reports  of  Pnueian  generals  touching  the  late  war. 
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^tudy  liad  ended  in  the  victoiy 
which  no  doubt  it  deserved.  Ko 
doubt  the  victory  was  deserved; 
^eing  wrought  for  by  such  long 
labour,  such  minute  care,  such  per- 
severing, patient,  unwearied  work. 
But  the  work,  and  the  way  of  de- 
serving, are  such  as  chill  the  blood 
in  one's  veins. 

We  repeat,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
-repeat  it,  that  we  are  neither  accus- 
ing Goethe  nor  his  country  of  any 
want  of  the  gentler  affections—  kind- 
ness, charity,  and  benevolence.  He 
was  very  good  to  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, supported  various  poor  peti- 
tioners, took  thought  and  pains  for 
his  dependants,  and  was  often  most 
considerate  and  sympathetic  in  word 
and  feeling,  as  well  as  kind  in  act. 
He  was  simply  remorseless  in  carry- 
ing out  his  projects,  whatever  they 
might  be — pleasantly,  good-humour- 
'edly,  affectionately  remorseless — not 
•to  be  turned  from  that  sublime  work 
of  self-cultivation  by  anything  in 
■earth  or  heaven. 

Goethe  was  bom  in  the  year  1749, 
in  the  town  of  Frankfort,  in  the  old 
world,  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  dreamt  of,  when  Frederick 
was  fighting,  and  Louis  Quinze 
heaping  up  the  measure  of  iniquities 
which  were  to  be  visited  upon  the 
heads  of  his  children.  Germany 
was  an  unknown  land  to  what  were 
then  called  the  Muses.  To  all  the 
wits  it  was  a  country  of  barbarians, 
oi  everlasting  mist  and  darkness. 
£ven  its  own  sons  despised  its 
noble  language,  its  wealthy  tradi- 
tions, the  poetry  and  music  that 
lay  incipient,  undeveloped  about 
the  roots  of  the  national  life.  A 
few  bald  French  couplets  were  more 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  Teuton  kings 
«nd  nobles  than  all  the  chaotic  tra- 
-ditionary  riches  native  to  the  soil. 
Other  stars  were  beginning  to  come 
out  in  the  sky,  less  known  and  less 
knowable,  by  dint  of  dealing  with 
arts  less  universal  than  that  of  Song, 


when  the  great  Sun  of  German  liter 
ature  rose  unthought  of  out  of  the 
homely  Frankfort  street  The  poet 
was  bom  in  that  condition  of  life 
which  the  melancholy  Jewish  think- 
er prayed  for.  His  family  was 
nei^er  rich  nor  poor.  They  had 
no  nobility  to  open  to  them  the 
higher  heavens  of  Grerman  society, 
but  they  had  civic  importance  and 
consideration,  which  in  its  way  is 
almost  as  good.  If  thus  he  had 
little  claim  upon  the  notice  of  the 
great,  the  young  Goethe  was  still 
in  a  position  which  attracted  the 
interest  of  many,  a  perfectly  weU- 
knowu  individual,  whose  doings,  if 
remarkable,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
speedy  notice.  And  from  the  be- 
ginning these  doings  were  remark- 
able. Through  all  the  course  of 
his  education  he  stands  forth  upon 
the  duller  background  of  the  ordi- 
nary youths  about  him — a  figure 
always  striking,  though  more  from 
a  certain  air  of  jocund  greatness  and 
good-humoured  superiority  to  every- 
body around  than  from  more  tan- 
gible causes.  At  Leipsic,  at  Stras- 
bm*g,  at  home  in  Frankfort,  wherever 
he  goes,  he  is  not  as  other  lads; 
he  is  already  the  young  demi-god 
among  ordinary  flesh  and  blood — 
kind  to  the  lower  creatures  about 
him — with  a  jovial  carelessness,  bene- 
ficence, and  sympathy,  throwing 
himself  into  their  smaller  concerns, 
yet  always  looking  over  their  heads, 
finding  no  equal  amid  the  youthful 
crowd,  and  requiring  none,  his 
nature  being  satisfied  with  the  other 
relationship.  At  Leipsic  there  was 
a  certain  Kathchen  upon  whom  he 
experimented  with  mdiments  of 
love-making,  trying  his  'prentice 
hand  in  that  art  of  producing 
emotion  which  was  always  so 
pleasant  to  him.  At  Strasburg  or 
near  it  he  found  Frederika,  one  of 
the  sweetest  simplest  figures  in  the 
whole  panorama  of  his  life,  whom 
he  loved  after  the  Goethe  fashion^  as 
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long  as  was  perfectly  agieeable  and 
useful  to  him,  and  lefb  when  her 
day  was  over,  sorry  for  her  with  a 
magnanimous  sense  that  to  lose  him 
was  indeed  a  calamity  worth  lament- 
ing. His  friends  of  the  other  sex 
ministered  equally  to  theyoungdemi- 
god's  spiritual  nourishment  One 
of  them  was  Jung  Stilling,  whose 
poverty  and  homeliness  the  beautiful 
popular  Goethe  patronised  and  pro- 
tected. "  Sympathising  with  Still- 
ing, listening  to  him,  and  dexter- 
ously avoiding  any  interference  with 
his  religious  ^ith,  he  was  not  only 
enabled  to  be  his  friend,  but  also 
to  learn  quietly  and  surely  the  in- 
ner nature  of  such  men."  Another 
friend  attracted  him  by  a  different 
exposition  of  human  nature,  as 
knowing  how  "  to  subordinate  him- 
self with  dignity."  Thus  the  splen- 
did student  began  his  life's  career. 
With  or  without  dignity,  all  who 
came  in  his  way  had  to  subordinate 
themselyeSy  to  open  their  secret 
chambers,  and  give  up  what  en- 
lightenment was  in  them  to  the 
eager  and  insatiable  curiosity  with 
which  he  ranged  about  this  little- 
known  world.  A  noble  sentiment 
and  a  noble  power,  it  may  be  said, 
and  the  pursuit  of  such  knowledge 
well  worth  any  man's  while.  Yet 
somehow  the  process  chills  the 
spectator,  gay  as  is  the  soul  and 
brilliant  the  career  of  this  great 
learner,  this  Welt-kind,  apprentic- 
ing himself  to  life. 

His  first  work  of  any  importance 
was  the  heroic  drama  of  *  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen,'  which  was  also  Walter 
Scott's  first  work,  so  to  speak ;  the 
forerunner  of  all  those  Marmions  and 
Ivanhoes  which  have  long  obliter- 
ated and  superseded  their  German 
pioneer.  *  Gotz '  was  written  when 
Goethe  was  twenty-two,  and  is  per- 
haps more  remarkable  as  being  his 
banner  of  revolt  against  the  poetical 
canons  of  his  time,  the  outburst  of 
a  new  national  literature  and  new 


generation  of  genius — and  also  as- 
the    origin  of  a  school   of  poetij 
widely  extended  among  ourselves, 
and  scarcely  yet  exhausted  in  force 
and  power — than  &om  its  own  in- 
trinsic merits.    These  merits  we  can- 
not think  to  be  great ;  though  thai 
it  was  wonderful  in  its  daring  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  startled  the 
whole  German  world  by  a  marvel- 
lous revelation  of  sometlung  of  their 
own,  worth  caring  for,  which  would 
naturally  have  the  profoundest  effect 
upon  a  people  living,  as  it  were,  out 
of  their  own  language  in  the  bor- 
rowed delights  of  an  alien  literature, 
neither  congenial    nor    natural  to 
them.      In    circumstances    so    ex- 
ceptional   it    may    be     right     to 
chararacterise    this    drama    as   ^'a 
work  of  daring  power,  of  vigour, 
of  originaHty— a  work  to  form  an 
epoch  in  the  annals   of  letters  ;'^ 
or,  with  a  newspaper  of  the  day,  to 
describe  it  as  "  a  piece  in  which  the 
three  unities  are    shamefully   out- 
raged, and  which  is  neither  a  tra- 
gedy nor  a  comedy,  but  is,  notwith- 
standing, the  most  beautiful,   the 
most  captivating  monstrosity."     In 
these  days,  however,  few  English 
readers  will  find  '  Grdtz '  either  capti- 
vating or  beautiful     It  is  bustlings 
ittpid,  and  fuU  of  activity  in  its 
plot  and  action ;  yet  it  strikes  us  as 
looking  much   more  like  a   fossil 
than  an  animated  picture  of  life. 
One  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that 
the  author,  with  a  philosophic  cool- 
ness most  characteristic  of  his  na- 
ture, makes  it  his  aim,  not  to  repre- 
sent any  group  of  individual  souls,, 
their  passions  and  motives,  but  to 
give  '^  a  picture  of  the  age."     His 
picture    of   the    ago,   however,  is 
abrupt   and  fragmentary.      It  has 
neither  the  fulness  and  richness  of 
Scott,  nor  the  minute  and  patient 
detail  of  Manzoni  ;>  although,  so  far 
as  this  effort  is  concerned,  Goethe 
was  the  parent  of  both  these  great 
writers.     The  drama  is  a  breathless- 
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sketcli — ^rapid,  stiiring,  and  full  of  fulness  of  his  progress,  which  made 
movement,  bat  without  passion,  the  real  and  immediate  result  of  his 
almost  without  strong  emotion,  first  effort  in  sustained  composition 
Gotz  himself  is  but  thrown  in  in  so  much  less  great  and  notable  than 
bold  outline  upon  the  canvas,  his  its  succeeding  ones.  But  the  English 
character  very  faintly  indicated,  reader,  at  least,  will  trace  with  more 
and  his  position  never  made  quite  interest  the  germs  of  some  of  Scott's 
clear.  His  mixture  of  patriotism  most  animated  scenes  in  the  hasty 
and  individualism ;  his  readiness  for  narrative  of  *  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,' 
a  raid  at  anytime  j  his  loyalty,  such  th:m  will  move  him  towards  that 
as  it  is,  to  the  Emperor,  and  hostil-  narrative  itself.  The  trooper^s  de- 
ity to  everybody  else, — have  not  the  scription  to  the  wounded  Selbitz  of 
clearness  and  force  which  such  a  pic-  the  distant  battle  has  in  it  a  curi- 
ture  requires.  The  vacillating  con-  ous  suggestion,  which  is  worked  out 
tre-IiSros,  again,  Weislingen,  is  little  with  infinitely  superior  force  in  the 
more  than  a  shadow.  The  manner  prison  scene  in  '  Ivanhoe,'  where 
of  his  reconciliation  to  Gotz ;  the  Bebecca  with  much  more  eloquence 
way  in  which  he  falls  in  and  then  performs  a  similar  service  for  the 
out  of  love  with  Maria ;  the  per-  wounded  Saxon.  And  the  abrupt 
fectly  proper  and  pretty  behaviour  introduction  of  the  Vehme  Grericht 
of  that  young  woman  herself,  who,  may  also  be  identified  as  having 
after  a  brief  engagement  to  this  cap-  suggested  the  more  elaborate  study 
tivating  traitor,  calmly  makes  up  of  that  mysterious  and  somewhat 
her  mind  to  love  and  wed  her  next  theatrical  secret  society  which  is  to 
suitor, — are  neither  distinctly  ex-  be  found  in  *  Anne  of  Geierstein.' 
plained,  nor  indued  with  that  posi-  Thus  Goethe's  first  production  had 
live  reality  of  action  which  makes  a  fate  quite  beyond  its  absolute 
explanation  unnecessary.  Of  itself,  merits^  It  was  not  a  creation,  but 
indeed,  the  production  would  be  but  it  was  creative.  It  helped  into 
of  small  account,  were  it  not  for  the  being  perhaps  the  most  brilliant,  and 
results  which  have  flowed  from  it :  tmiversally,  if  temporarily,  success- 
it  was  as  the  opening  of  a  door  into  ful  development  of  literature  ever 
that  romantic  and  picturesque  world  known.  The  philosophical  critic, 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  has  since  looking  back  upon  all  the  extrava- 
afforded  us  so  many  splendid  pic-  gances  and  exaggerations  of  that 
tores.  A  work  altogether  destitute  romantic  school,  may  doubt  whether 
of  passion,  and  made  up  rather  of  the  world  was  much  the  better  for 
conventional  drawings  of  certain  it.  But  certainly  the  world  has  been 
typical  characters  than  of  any  liv-  the  better  for  Scott ;  and  Goethe's 
ing  study  of  the  men  and  women  of  early  outburst  of  romanticism  would 
the  pas^  it  has  yet  produced  the  seem  to  have  been  the  sign-post 
brilliant  school  of  fiction  in  which  which  directed  his  genius  to  that 
Scott's  glowing  pictures  take  the  hitherto  untrodden  way. 
highest  place,  and  to  which  we  also  Having  cast  this  seed  into  the 
owe  the  '  Promessi  Sposi,'  and  even  fruitful  world,  which  received  it 
^  Kotre  Dame.'  eagerly,  with  clamours  of  applause 
Goethe's  genius  opened  up  this  more  than  suited  to  the  occasion — 
way,  and  gave  the  first  impulse,  for  indeed  that  world  did  not  know 
Perhaps  it  was  but  the  carelessness  that  Scott  was  coming,  and  Man- 
of  his  youth  pushing  the  door  open  zoni  and  the  rest,  and  clamoured 
as  he  passed,  throwing  the  impulse  for  *  Gotz  *  only,  who  was  scarcely 
from  him  at  random,  in  the  swing  and  worth    its    trouble  —  the   careless 
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young  demi-god  swept  on  npon  his  name  of  Jerasalem,  wlionL  lore  diore 
wildly-splendid,  nngoyemable,  yet  to  soicide.     Croetbe  put  his  fiiend's 
always    self-controlled    way.     The  end  to  his  own  story,  and  the  lesoU 
bigness   and   sweep  of   his  going  was  such  a  leTelation  of  yonthfol 
gives  a  certain  air  of  wild  freedom  sentiment    in    all    ita  foolishness, 
to  his  youthful  career;  bat  it  is  weakness,  strength,  infinitude,  and 
curious  to  see  how  perfect  is  the  absurdity,  as  perhaps  has  never  been 
self-control  which  exists  underneath  made  before  or  since.     This  is  not 
the  youthfid    abandon^    and    how  the  time  to  criticise  '  Werter.'    Its 
thoroughly  Goethe  has  himself  and  faults  have  long  been  apparent  to 
his  passions  in  hand,  going  just  so  the  world,  and,  as  ill-luck  would 
far  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  no  further,  have  it,  these  fiiults  are  the  very 
either  in  love  or  riot     '  Gotz,'  we  things  which  have  been  so  repeated 
have  said,  was  his  standard  of  le-  ad  nauseam  that  the  parent  book 
Tolt  against  literary  canons,  unities,  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  much  folly 
and  established  law  of  every  de-  not  its  own.     But  something  more 
scription,  the  restraints  of  which  he  true  and  real  lay  beneath,  in  which 
did  not  choose  to  endure.     But  the  human  nature  itself  found  ezpres- 
work  which  followed  was  more  real,  sion.     In  these  melancholy  pages, 
permanent,    and    influential    than  there  is  not  only  a  somewhat  maud- 
'  Grbtz.'    We  in  this  generation  have  lin  lover  working  himself  up   to 
partially  forgotten,  partially  drifted  frenzy,  but  the  imagination  of  a 
away  firom,  all  possibility  of  inter-  whole  race,  wild,  excited,  full  of 
est  in  the  *  Sorrows  of  Werter ; '  questioning  and  discontent^  toedng 
but  its  influence  has  not  yet  died  itself  against  those  prison  walls  of 
out  of  the  world,  and  it  is  very  ordinary  life,  law,  and  wellbeing, 
nearly  impossible  to  overestimate  which  are  to  the  sober  soul  a  home 
the  importance  not  of  itself^  but  of  and  shelter.     Scepticism  and  dean 
the  stimulus  it  gave  to  the  imagina-  negation  of  everything  unseen  and 
tion.      As  '  Gotz '   created  the  ro-  intangible  had  come  to  their  climax 
mantic,  so  did  'Werter'  the  senti-  in  the  world;  and  following  that 
mental  school  of  literature — ^which  climax,  or  along  with  it,  had  come 
was  a  questionable  advantage  per-  its  unfailing  accompaniment,  that 
haps,  yet  acted  upon  the  mind  of  profound  spiritual  dii^st,  weariness, 
Europe  in  a  quite  prodigious  and  and  misery,  which,  so  long  as  human 
almost  incalculable  way.     The  wild  nature  retains  something  spiritual  in 
passion  of  the  second  outburst  is  as  it,  must  always  attend  upon  infidel- 
different  as  possible  from  the  calm  ity.     If  man  is  to  have  no  soul,  it 
historical  character  of  the  former,  seems  indispensable  either  that  he 
'  Werter '  is,  as  everybody  knows,  should  have  no  imagination,  or  that 
the  story,  told  almost  entirely  by  that  imagination   should    go  mad 
himself,  of  a  young  man  distraught  and  lose  itself  in  a  hundred  fluctu- 
with  love.     It  is  a  mixture  of  two  ations  of  misery,  from  unrest  to  de- 
experiences  in  real   life — one   of  spair.  "*  Werter,' "  says  Carlyle,  *'ia 
them  being  that  of  Croethe  himself  but  the  cry  of  that  dun-rooted  pain 
who,  like  Werter,  fell  in  love  with  a  under  which  all  thoughtful  men  of 
betrothed  maiden;  but  beingGoethe,  a  certain  age  were  languishing;  it 
and  not  Werter,  mastered  lus  love  as  paints  the  misery,  it  passionately 
soon  as  he  had  got  all  the  imagina-  utters  the  complaint — and  heart  and 
tive  and  mental  sweetness  possible  voice  all  over  Europe  loudly  and  at 
out  of  it :  the  other  that  of  a  less  once  responded  to  it    True,  it  pre- 
fortunate  youth,  bearing  the  unlucky  scribes  no  remedy;  for  that  was  a 
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far  difforent,  far  harder  enterprise, 
to  which  other  years  and  a  higher 
/culture  were  required ;  but  even  this 
utterance  of  pain,  even  this  little, 
for  the  present,  is  ardently  grasped 
•at,  and  with  eager  sympathy  appro- 
priated in  every  bosom." 

This  description  places  the  work 
upon  a  higher  level  than  we  should 
ourselves  be  inclined  to  give  it. 
^  Werter,'  so  far  as  it  is  a  spiritual 
cry  at  all,  seems  to  us  more  a  pro- 
test against  unhappiness  than  the 
expression  of  that  sublime  discon- 
tent which  concerns  one's  own 
being  in  the  first  place.  But  of  all 
the  protests  of  humanity  there  is 
none  that  echoes  so  widely  and 
strikes  so  deep.  Why  should  not 
we  be  happy  1  What  need  can 
there  be  in  heaven  or  earth  so 
absolute,  so  unanswerable  as  tlusi 
and  if  personal  happiness  is  not 
to  be  had,  why  should  the  law- 
less and  hopeless  soul  endure,  why 
should  it  suffer  the  happiness  of 
others  ?  Setting  aside  all  religious 
restraints,  the  question,  it  seems  to 
uSy  is  simply  unanswerable.  Philo- 
sophy at  the  highest  can  but  en- 
oourage  and  stimulate  the  despair- 
ing soul  by  arguments  as  to  what 
is  best]  and  most  courageous  in 
his  circumstances.  But  there  is 
-a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both 
mdea  of  the  question;  and  while 
suicide  is  cowardice  in  one  way  of 
thinking,  it  is  undoubted  courage 
in  another.  Such  was,  we  think, 
with  great  reason,  the  opinion  of 
Goethe's  age.  But '  Werter  *  is  nei- 
ther an  apology  for  suicide  nor  an 
argument  in  its  favour.  It  is  only 
a  picture  of  the  processes  by  which 
a  weakly-passionate,  vacillating,  and 
doubtful  man  is  driven  by  the  gra- 
dual working  up,  half  conscious  and 
voluntary,  of  his  own  feelings,  to 
adopt  tluit  vulgar  tour  deforce  and 
«asy  way  of  getting  out  of  his  di- 
lemma. No  character  has  proved 
itself  so  interesting  to  genius  as  that 


of  this  doubtful  being,  never  quite 
sure  of  what  he  would  be  at,  unable 
to  take  any  decisive  step,  plagued 
by  his  power  of  seeing  all  sides  of 
a  question  (which  is  our  modem 
fashion),  or  by  incapacity  for  taking 
stringent  measures  of  any  kind  either 
to  carry  out  his  own  wishes  or  to 
subdue  them.  What  a  wonderful 
descent,  however,  it  is  in  the  scale 
of  power,  from  the  sublime  vacilla- 
tion of  Hamlet  to  the  maudlin  lin- 
gering of  Werter  !  We  do  not  mean 
to  compare  the  two — ^that  would  be 
in  every  way  unjust ;  for  the  great 
charm  of  *  Werter'  is  simply  its 
youthfulness,  its  revelation  of  an 
immature  mLd  and  exal«iant  ima. 
gination — and  any  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  our  great  poet's  most 
splendid  work  would  be  as  ridicul- 
ous as  inappropriate ;  but  yet  under 
what  changed  conditions,  with  what 
curious  difference,  does  the  great 
type  of  hesitation,  of  doubt,  of  im- 
rest,  present  itself  to  the  one  and 
the  other  !  Shakespeare,  with  that 
perfection  of  good  sense,  good  taste 
and  feeling,  which  are  so  largely 
mingled  in  the  divine  intuition  of 
genius,  has  put  away  love  altogether 
firom  the  great  intellectual  being 
who  wavers  before  the  awful  ques- 
tion set  before  him — a  question 
which  concerns  principles  much 
more  momentous  than  his  own  per- 
sonal happiness  or  misery.  It  seems 
even  profane  to  imagine  the  possi- 
bility of  Ophelia's  frown  putting  the 
times  out  of  joint  for  Hamlet  But 
the  question  of  personal  happiness 
is  the  one  specially  involved  in 
'Wei-ter.'  It  is  Lotto  who  is  the 
sun  and  centre  of  his  world:  his 
philosophy,  his  musings,  nature 
itself,  alter  according  as  her  brow 
is  bright  or  cloudy ;  and  though  all 
manner  of  sadnesses  are  skilfully 
worked  into  the  picture  to  exag- 
gerate the  situation  and  deepen  the 
gloom,  these  are  rather  reflections 
of  feeling  than  independent  thought, 
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and  as  certainly  ray  out  from  the 
central  fact  that  Werter  himself  is 
personally  wretched,  as  do  the  de- 
tails of  his  suicide.  With  Hamlet, 
on  the  other  hand,  peisonal  feelings 
have  little  to  do.  We  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  disappointed 
amhition,  for  instance,  had  any  share 
in  the  heaviness  which  overshadows 
him  from  the  beginning.  He  is  sick 
of  the  mystery  of  sorrow  and  evil 
about  him,  full  of  forebodings  which 
have  nothing  personal  in  them,  dim 
perceptions  of  undefined  wrong, 
suspicion,  and  fear,  as  of  a  spirit 
walking  in  the  dark,  not  knowing 
but  divining  the  presence  of  evU 
companions  that  makenight  hideous. 
This  dim  and  sickening  conscious- 
ness of  wickedness  and  falsehood 
round  him  has  swept  the  natural 
delights  and  miseries  of  youth  out 
of  Hamlet's  mind  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  history.  His  love  has  been 
blown  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  by 
that  chOl  air  of  suspicion  and  miser- 
able doubt  which  has  killed,  so  to 
speak,  his  personal  existence,  his 
self-rt^ard,  his  capacity  for  enjoy- 
ment— even  his  natural  interest  in 
what  becomes  of  hinu  Even  before 
the  shock  of  absolute  knowledge 
which  unveils  to  him  the  mystery 
of  crime  which  he  suspected,  he  has 
ceased  to  care  much  what  becomes 
of  him.  l^ot  one  gleam  of  personal 
motive  is  in  all  he  thinks  and  says. 
His  sense  of  undisclosed  vmng — of 
evil  preferred  to  good,  and  falsehood 
to  truth,  of  unreality  and  lies  in 
everything  great  and  small  that  sur- 
rounds him,  has  paralysed  the  very 
sense  of  self  within  him. 

We  ought  to  ask  the  reader's 
pardon  once  more  for  placing  Ham- 
let in  juxtaposition  with  Werter — 
but  Werter  here  means  Goethe,  a 
more  worthy  comparison ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  utterly 
opposed  our  Shakespeare's  theory 
is  to  all  the  artistic  principles  of 
Goethe's  life  and  work.      It  em- 


bodies  an   aspect   of    the   human 
nature  astray  in  the  world  which 
has  not  occurred  to  his  intelligenoe, 
great  as  that  intelligence   is.    In 
'  Werter,'  as  in  '  Meister/  and  stfll 
greater  in  '  Faust,'  the  centre  of  the 
world  to  Goethe  is  sel£    His  highest 
misery  is  that  man  can  get  so  little 
out  of  this  world — ^that  his  happi- 
ness must  be  but  in  dreams — that  all 
is  limited  about  him — ^that  he  never 
gets  what  he  wants  :    whether  it 
be  Lotte,  whether  it  be  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  wisdom,  whether  it  be 
pleasure — ^never  can  he  get  what  he 
wants.     If  for  a  moment  the  delight 
that  he  seeks  is  accorded  to  Imn, 
how  he  has  to  smart  for  it!      In 
his  later  years  the  poet  lumaelf  at- 
tempted to  show  how  there  might 
be  a  remedy  for  this  in  a  Toluntaiy 
renunciation  of  everything  that  was 
not  tcf  be  procured — a  thin  aoit  of 
life  -  theory  not    of  much   general 
use,  we  fear.     But  for  the  present, 
here  is  the  grand  point  at  which  his 
vacillating  hero  and  his  philosophy 
generally  break  off  from  everythii^ 
Shakespearian.    Werter  moans  and 
maunders  till  the  reader  is  very  sick 
of  him ;  while  the  excellent  couple, 
whose  union  makes  his  misery,  stand 
by  wondering  somewhat^  sympathis- 
ing a  little,  their  stolid  German  steadi- 
ness just  modified  by  their  equal  Ge^ 
man  sentimentalism.     He  does  not 
want  to  separate  that  excellent  Lotte 
from  her  excellent  Albert ;  in  short, 
he  does  not  know  very  well  what  he 
wants,  except  to  undo  all  the  con- 
ditions of  Hfe,  and  get  to  be  happy 
somehow.     This  is  the  aim,  the  sole 
end  visible  or  conceivable ;  and  this 
is    the    great    poetic   tendency  of 
Groethe's  genius.     In  'Faust'  it  is 
treated  with  infinitely  more  splen- 
dour; but  the  central  idea  is  still 
the  same. 

The  reader  of  the  present  day 
cares  very  little,  we  presume,  for 
*  Werter ; '  but  that  there  are  really 
charming  scenes  in  it,  full  of  the 
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most  delighful  sense  of  both  natural 
and  moral  beauty,  no  one  if  ho  has 
oyer  glanced  at  the  book  if  ill  deny. 
Its  celebrity  has  harmed  it  in  tlus 
particular.  Had  it  not  been  the 
cause  of  a  kind  of  literary  revolu- 
tion, the  creation  of  a  new  school, 
the  stimulus  to  a  new  kind  of  intel- 
lectual life,  more  justice  would  in- 
fallibly have  been  done  to  the  ex- 
quisite simple  background  against 
which  the  hero  staggers  and  stum- 
bles. ^N'otwithstanding  one  recol- 
lection of  delicious  comicality  which 
thrusts  itself  into  our  memory, — the 
climax  of  that  scene  of  the  thunder- 
storm, in  which  Lotte,  awed  and 
overcome  by  sublime  emotion  and 
arlmiration,  lays  her  hand  upon 
Werter's  and  murmurs  "Klop- 
stock ! " — we  agree  with  Mr  Lewes 
in  his  admiration  of  "such  clear 
sunny  pictures,  fulness  of  life, 
and  delicately-managed  simplicity." 
The  groups  of  children,  especially, 
are  lovely,  natural,  and  unaffected 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  Goethe's 
power  of  representing  them  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  his  genius,  saying  much  which 
we  should  not  have  otherwise 
divined  both  for  the  poet  and  the 
man. 

*"Werter'  took  the  world  by  storm. 
It  pleased  everybody  except — for  a 
time — ^Lotte  herself  and  her  good 
husband,  who  resented,  as  they  well 
might,  the  liberty  taken  with  them. 
Goethe,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of 
the  light  he  flashed  upon  them,  was, 
or  professed  to  be,  much  astonished 
by  this,  and  breathed  forth  the 
deepest  penitence.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  believe  that  a  man  so 
able  could  have  thought  it  possible 
that  the  respectable  couple  whom 
he  made  the  centre  of  such  a  ro- 
mance could  have  taken  it  calmly. 
He  got  over  this  difficulty,  however, 
with  ease,  and  thus  leaped  into 
fame  by  means  of  that  which  is 
generally  one  of  the  most  private 


episodes  in  a  young  man's  life — an 
unsuccessful  love ;  his  sense  of  the 
artistic  force  of  the  situation  mas- 
tering even  that  unpleasant  sense  of 
personal  discomfiture  which  is  apt 
to  move  the  youthful  mind  under 
such  circumstances.  Mr  Lewes 
proves  most  distinctly  that  his  separ 
ration  from  the  admirable  Lotte  was 
indeed  very  little  of  a  heartbreak  to 
the  poet,  and  that  he  managed  to 
enjoy  life  and  a  multiplicity  of  other 
loves  even  at  the  terrible  moment 
of  her  marriage.  And  immediately 
after,  another  star,  called  lili,  rose 
upon  the  firmament,  calling  forth 
much  the  same  comedy  of  rapid 
love,  rapture,  wavering,  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  affection  once  attained , 
which  had  marked  his  youthful 
passions  before.  He  was  delivered 
from  his  last  indecisions  in  respect 
to  this  new  experience  by  the  ap- 
pearance upon  the  scene  of  his 
Duke,  Karl  August  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
the  little  potentate  who  has  snatched 
out  of  oblivion  a  certain  standing- 
ground  among  the  things  that  re- 
main, by  dint  of  his  patronage  of 
the  great  poets  of  Germany,  and  the 
curious  aBsthetical  centre  which  he* 
managed  to  establish — ^metropolis  of 
wit  and  refuge  for  genius.  Goethe 
was  but  twenty-six  when  this  dis- 
tinction occurred  to  him.  He  went 
with  his  Duke  to  Saxe- Weimar, 
falling  immediately  into  a  friendship 
with  him  which  lasted  till  death. 
Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than 
the  life  they  led;  but  its  homeli- 
ness, and  roughness,  and  odd  mix- 
ture of  the  fine  and  the  brutal, 
its  dainty  over-refinements  and  its 
romping  jollity,  belonged  to  the 
time  and  the  nation,  and  were 
sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  being  fully 
shared  by  the  prince  upon  whom 
the  whole  circle  depended.  The 
curious  royal  riot  of  the  period 
which  ensued,  the  grand-ducal  en- 
tertainments, the  open-air  play-act- 
ings,   the    celebrations    of    every- 
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body's  birthday,  the  odes,  the 
masks,  the  iUuminations,  the  ciack- 
eis,  and  the  music, — are  they  not 
all  written  in  the  book  of  Mr 
Lewes  1  The  members  of  the  little 
court  were  almost  all  yonng,  let  it  be 
said  I  and  the  pranks  they  played, 
«md  the  high-jinks  they  executed, 
are  the  drollest  interruption  to  a 
serious  story.  Everything  was  there 
that  the  imagination  could  desire 
to  enrich  the  rollicking  life  of  the 
young  prince  and  the  young  poet ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  there  are  worse 
things  than  the  nonsense  into  which 
they  plunged  royally,  though  it  was 
sometimes  distinguished  by  tricks 
as  stupid  as  if  they  had  been  a 
couple  of  foolish  young  Guardsmen. 
Here,  too,  Gk>ethe  found  another 
love,  in  some  respects  the  most 
aerious  relation  of  his  life,  in  the 
person  of  the  Frau  von  Stein,  one 
of  the  high  well-bom  ladies  of  the 
little  court, — a  wife  and  a  mother,  to 
be  sure,  but  that  was  a  subject  of 
indifference  at  the  time;  and  we 
presume  a  believer  in  human  nature 
may  be  allowed  to  think  their  con- 
nection, though  most  intimate  and 
tender,  an  innocent  one.  At  least 
it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  it  here ; 
for  in  those  days  morality,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  word, 
had  scarcely  any  existence.  To  this 
lady  Goethe  remained  entirely  de- 
voted for  ten  years  of  his  life.  He 
consulted  her  about  eveiything,  saw 
her  and  wrote  to  her  daily,  loved 
her  as  much  apparently  as  he  was 
capable  of  loving,  and  was  loved  by 
her ;  and  though  Mr  Lewes,  in  his 
capacity  of  prophet  to  Goethe,  over- 
whelms this  poor  woman  with  re- 
proaches for  having  shown  a  little 
feeling  when  she,  too,  in  her  turn, 
was  cast  aside,  yet  that  will  be  the 
least  of  her  faults  to  the  reader, 
who  probably  will  feel  that  a  wo- 
man who  has  been  worshipped  for 
ten  years  may  naturally  be  expected 
to  feel  a  certain  pained   surprise 


when  that  worship  is  withdrawn. 
Mr  Lewes  has  no  mercy  for  the 
Frau  von  Stein.  She  was  forty-five 
at  the  end  of  her  reign,  and  on^t 
to  have  made  her  lover  a  curtsey 
and  retired  gracefully,  as  is  the  best 
policy  of  women ;  or  perhaps,  better 
still,  should  have  interested  herself 
in  finding  a  successor  to  her  own 
place  in  the  demi-god's  affection& 
On  the  contrary,  ^e  was  so  ex- 
tremely unreasonable  as  to  be  angry 
and  wounded  by  his  desertion! 
However,  she  was  the  centre  of  his 
life  during  hia  earlier  career  at  Wei- 
mar, before  the  visit  to  Italy  which 
made  another  epoch  in  it  During 
this  time  he  wrote  several  of  lus 
plays,  and  at  least  began  the  com- 
position of '  Meister.'  Of  ^  Iphigenia,' 
'  Tasso,'  and  the  rest,  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  treat.  These  are  not 
the  works  which  separate  Goethe 
fix>m  other  men;  and  'Faust'  had 
yet  to  be  written  and  'Meister' 
completed — ^the  great  works  of  his 
lifei 

We  are  so  profoundly  aware  of 
coming  at  a  disadvantage  after  the 
elaborate  and  complete  comments  of 
such  writers  as  Carlyle,  Lewes,  and 
a  host  of  others,  that  we  feel  our  cou- 
rage waver  as  we  approach  the  great- 
er productions  of  Croethe's  genius. 
But  for  the  fact,  indeed,  that  no 
list  of  great  poets  in  the  century 
which  is  past  could  be  in  the  least 
possible  without  including  the  author 
of  '  Faust,'  we  should  have  shrunk 
altogether  from  the  task.  Croethe 
culininates  in  this  great  poem,  which 
is  as  much  the  epitome  of  his  genius 
as  the  'Divina  Commedia'  is  of 
the  genius  of  Dante.  The  story  is 
too  well  known  to  require  any  de- 
scription. It  is  founded  upon  one 
of  the  legends  which  has  taken 
deepest  hold  of  the  popular  mind, 
especially  in  Germany;  and  with 
all  it»  mystic  meanings,  its  wild 
mixture  of  diaUerie^  and  its  pio* 
found    inteUectualism,  no    subject 
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can    be  supposed    more  likely  to 
tempt  the  imagination  of  Goethe  or 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  country- 
men.    The  whole  fable  is  peculiarly 
national,      l^o  other  country  has 
ever  given  so  exalted  a  place  to  the 
philosopher,  or  been  so  willing  to 
regard  him  as  the  possible  first  actor 
in  a  great  drama ;  nowhere  else  have 
such  lofty  pretensions  of  mind  been 
put  forth,  and  nowhere  else  is  such 
rough  horse-play  practicable,  or  such 
wildly  grotesque  superstitions.    The 
rude  life  of  the  common  people, 
unyeiled  by  any  poetic  graces — the 
ntter  separation  of  the  soul  living 
in  thought  in  the  very  midst  of  that 
teeming    vulgar    existence    which 
gives  80  characteristic  and  striking 
a  beginning  to  the  story — ^is  thor- 
oughly Teutonic.     Such  a  contrast 
elsewhere    might    have    appeared 
overstrained,  but    in  Germany   it 
is  natural.     And  only  in  Germany 
could    the    wild    fantastic    dream 
of   the    Brocken    and   its   amuse- 
ments, and  the  coarse  horrors  of  the 
witch's  kitchen,  have  been  possible 
to  the  imagination.     The  drinking- 
bout  in  the  wine-cellar  might  per- 
haps be  equalled  in  other  countries ; 
but  we  doubt  if  any  but  a  German 
poet  would  have  ventured  on  so 
brutally  realistic  a  picture,  or  per- 
mitted the  boors  to  stand  forth  be- 
fore us  in  all  their  besotted  stu- 
pidity without  even  a  gleam  of  wit 
to  make    them  pardonable.     The 
subject  was  thus  adapted  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  both  to  the  poet  and 
his  audience.    In  England  its  splen- 
did power  would  no  doubt  sooner 
or  later  have  forced  it  into  notice,  but 
its  success  could  never  have  been 
national     Even  now,  we  believe, 
when  it  comes  to  them  with  the 
sanction  of  generations,   the    first 
effect  of 'Faust' upon  the  simple  mind 
is  much  more  an  impression  of  dis- 
gust than  of  enthusiasm.     We  have 
been  dragged  into  admiration  by 
dint  of  the  effusive  and  loudly-pro- 


claimed delight  of  those  we  have 
looked  up  to  as  our  guides  in  liter- 
ature. But  in  Germany  no  such 
mediation  ..as  ever  necesW.  The 
work  at  once  found  understanding 
and  appreciation ;  and  it  comes  to 
us  with  this  vast  mechanical  advan- 
tage, so  to  speak — ^the  advantage  of 
having  been  received  into  the  per- 
manent picture-gallery  of  the  world 
by  at  least  one  unanimous  nation. 

The  work  itself,  when  we  come  to 
regard  it  more  closely,  is  like  the  old 
Werter-cry,  repeated  in  a  deeper^ 
vaster,  more  splendid  tone.  It  ia 
one  of  the  most  confusing  and  be- 
wildering of  aU  great  poems.  It 
satisfies  the  reader  who  looks  no 
further  by  its  strange  and  wildly 
tragic  story,  keeping  its  meaning 
safe  for  those  who  seek  it  But 
to  those  who  seek  that  meaning 
most  anxiously,  it  appears  a  grand 
phantasmagoria  wilfully  broken,  in 
which  great  gleams  of  sudden  light 
are  everywhere  flanked  by  fantastic 
storm-clouds  drifting  up  from  some 
unknown  sea,  from  some  abyss  of 
mystic  vapour  full  of  the  most 
bewildering  shapes  and  sounds  of 
wonder.  "The  scenes  are  mere 
magic-lantern  pictures,"  says  Cole- 
ridge, who  in  his  own  dreamy  soul 
ought  to  have  been  able,  one  would 
have  thought,  to  comprehend  his 
brother  poet :  and  there  is  a  certain 
reality  in  the  image,  however  false 
its  application  may  be.  Scenes 
from  a  magic-lantern— with,  how- 
ever, the  great  living  world  for  the 
curtain  on  which  to  display  them, 
and  a  greater  unseen  world  with  all 
its  mystic  forces  crowding  in  to  fiU 
up  the  intervals,  framing  every  pic- 
ture with  rolling  clouds  of  wonder, 
with  huge  shadows  visionary  and 
fantastic,  yet  terrible  in  their  sug- 
gestiveness.  Through  the  whole 
drama  this  sense  of  blended  reality 
and  unreality,  this  phantasmagoric 
character,  possesses  the  spectator. 
He  does  not  read,  but  looks  on 
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while  lie  ie  cftrried  ficom  the  hright 
soft  scenes  of  outdoor  life,  firom  the 
chamber  of  the  student,  from  the 
more  sacred  chamber  of  the  girl — up 
and  away  into  the  mountain  mists, 
where  that  wild,  senseless,  hopeless 
revel  is  going  on  among  the  clouds, 
vainer  than  humanity  at  its  vainest, 
sickening  and  terrible;  then  down 
again  with  a  swoop,  fiite-driven,  to 
the  deeper  phantasmagoria  below, 
where  sJl  the  sky  and  lights  are 
changed,  and  woe  has  succeeded 
bliss,  and  the  brief  human  dream  of 
thoughtless  love  and  delight  has 
ended  in  death  and  murder  and  mad- 
ness. Dreams  all  1  with  only  that 
gigantic  grasp  of  sorrow,  pain  un- 
endurable, to  distinguish  the  dream 
which  is  clothed  in  flesh  and  blood 
from  that  which  is  mere  air  and 
spirit 

What  does  it  all  meani  It 
means  that  in  all  the  earth  and  all 
the  air  there  is  nothing  that  can 
satisfy  the  wandering,  yearning, 
passionate  soul,  which  is  a  stranger 
in  this  world  and  a  sojourner  like 
its  fathers.  Let  this  being  throw 
every  restraint  aside;  let  him  try 
knowledge  at  any  cost,  pleasure  at 
any  cost ;  let  him  adventure  himself 
on  the  most  awful  of  penalties  in 
wild  pursuit  of  something  to  satisfy 
him,  scorning  safety,  comfort,  virtue, 
everything  that  might  be  supposed 
to  stand  between  him  and  enjoy- 
ment— and,  lo  !  his  fate  is  no  better 
than  that  of  the  dullest  slave:  he 
has  but  a  darker  climax  of  misery, 
a  deeper  depth  of  pain,  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  his  struggle.  Who 
will  show  him  any  goodi  He  seeks 
it  in  lofty  ways,  and  in  vile;  in  the 
flesh,  in  the  spirit^  in  some  wild 
intermediate  region  where  fantastic 
delusions  reign,  and  all  is  as  wildly 
false  as  the  disappointment  is  bitter- 
ly true.  Never  was  a  more  tremen- 
dous moral  worked  out  for  our  in- 
struction; but  the  object  of  the  poet 


is  not  moraL  He  eaies  as  little  for 
morality  as  he  does  for  probability, 
or  the  unities  of  art,  or  any  other 
conventional  thing.  When  Faust 
sets  forth  upon  his  wild  journey,  it 
is  even  with  no  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  that  satisfaction  for  which 
he  scomfullyrisks  his  soul,  indifferent 
to  the  danger.  In  all  he  does  and 
wishes  there  is  the  constant  preeence 
of  this  scornful  despair,  this  want  of 
all  faith  and  real  expectation.  We 
feel  that  he  accepts  the  devil's  bar- 
gain, and  sots  out  with  him  infinite- 
ly more  for  the  excitement's  sake, 
and  to  escape  from  the  gnawing  sense 
of  his  personal  failure,  than  with 
any  real  belief  that  Mephistophelea 
can  help  him.  His  arbitraiy  and 
arrogant  demand  of  the  demon's 
services  to  procure  him  Margaret  on 
the  spot,  as  he  might  have  demand- 
ed a  flower,  betrays  this  half-savage, 
half-contemptuous  scorn  of  hopeless- 
ness. For  Faust  at  that  moment 
has  no  thought  of  Margaret  in  the 
deeper  way  of  love,  which  surprises 
him  afterwards  when  his  soul  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  firesh 
and  frank  girUsh  being,  so  simple, 
true,  and  tender,  whose  sudden  and 
unthoughtof  touch  staggers  him  for 
a  moment  in  his  wild  career.  Here 
one  gleam  of  human  reality,  dear  as 
the  daylight,  simple  and  penetratiDg 
as  Nature  herself,  alights  momen- 
tarily upon  the  wanderer,  but  is 
obscured  by  the  wild  clouds  that 
swallow  him  once  again,  the  wild 
search  to  which  he  is  driven  by  the 
fever  within  him  and  the  fever  with- 
out, his  weird  companion  and  his 
hungering,  despairing  soul.  This, 
to  our  thinking,  is  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  the  wonderful  drama. 
The  story  embodies  the  tragedy  of 
Gretchen,  but  to  Faust  it  is  but  an 
incident  in  his  awful  history,  an 
incident  summing  up,  indeed,  ita  in- 
evitable and  unchangeable  chaxaeter, 
its  struggle  of  life  and  death  between 
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the  true  and  the  false,  between 
the  actual  and  the  unseen,  and  its 
desperate  attempt  to  snatch  some 
supreme  flower  of  satisfaction  out 
of  that  universal  chaos — if  not  of 
the  soul,  then  of  the  senses — ^any- 
thing, anything !  which  will  make 
him  say  to  the  passing  moment, 
"  Linger,  thou  art  so  fair !"  If  we 
could  imagine  the  mournful  writer 
of  Ecclesiastes — ^be  he  Solomon,  be 
he  some  other  heart-stricken  sage — 
roused  up  into  a  sudden  tragic  pas- 
sion of  desire,  making  one  last  frantic 
effort  to  find  something  which  has 
not  already  been,  something  out  of 
the  sickening  routine  of  everyday 
disappointment,  there  are  no  other 
garments  in  which  we  could  clothe 
him  than  those  of  this  eager  but  un- 
hoping  spirit,  the  scornful,  passion- 
ate, despairing  Faust,  who  is  as 
contemptuous  of  the  risk  of  his  soul 
as  he  is  of  the  signing  in  blood  of  the 
conventional  compact.  And  here 
it  must  be  added  that,  if  any  gentle 
reader  retains  a  lingering  wish  to  be 
able  to  approve  of  Faust,  or  to  And 
some  moral  excellence  struggling 
through  his  darkness,  that  fond  im- 
agination had  better  at  once  be  dis- 
missed from  the  mind.  Ko  thought 
of  morality  is  in  the  whole  ;  on  the 
contrary,  its  bonds  are  voluntarily 
and  consciously  laid  aside  in  order 
that  the  last  experiment  may  be 
tried  without  any  obstacle;  and 
this  even  the  most  didactic  mind 
will  recognise  as  a  kind  of  necessity. 
Faust,  accordingly,  is  not  a  being  to 
excite  any  moral  sympathy ;  he  is 
not  a  good  man  captive  to  error,  or 
led  away  by  temptations  of  the 
devil— or  even  struggling  against  the 
forces  of  evil  which  are  massed  and 
grouped  around  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  goes  out  to  meet  them.  He 
inspects  them  with  an  eager  scru- 
tiny, and  makes  a  distinct  mental 
effort  to  find  in  them,  if  not  some 
good,  yet  some    pleasure, — a  fact 


which  naturally  increases  tenfold 
the  reality  of  his  disgust  and  sick- 
ening perception  of  the  everlasting 
meanness  and  pettiness  of  that  wild 
riot  which  is  so  full  of  seeming 
abandon,  but  yet  so  slavish  in  its 
fantastical  restraints.  The  only 
moment  at  which  the  man  is  hushed 
out  of  his  wild  fever  is  when  the 
touch  of  love  has  arrested  him — 
when  compunction  seizes  him  — 
when  his  wild  course  is  stopped  for 
the  moment,  and  a  thought  of  the 
ruin  he  may  bring  upon  the  creature 
he  loves  daunts  him  in  the  delirious 
fearlessness  which  up  to  this  mo- 
ment has  been  bis  condition.  The 
scene  in  the  cave,  for  which  Mr 
Lewes  curiously  enough  declares 
he  can  find  no  reason,  seems  to  us 
the  one  point  where  the  storm- 
driven  spirit  touches  earth,  before  all 
the  powers  of  hell  tighten  upon  him 
that  grasp  which  he  scorns  and 
loathes,  but  cannot  any  longer  shake 
off.  Love  and  Kature  have  mo- 
mentarily turned  him  baok  into  a 
man.  '*  Shall  I  not  feel  her  pangs 
— her  ruin]"  he  cries.  "Must  I 
drag  her  and  her  peace  into  the 
dust  r'  It  is  the  sudden  soft  mur- 
mur of  the  brook  amid  the  horrors 
of  the  mariner^s  dream — ^the  sudden 
break  of  light  in  the  sky,  showing 
still  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest 
a  possibility  of  calm.  Short-lived 
possibility  —  impracticable  hope  ! 
for  fate  is  not  to  be  cheated,  nor 
the  demon,  nor  those  wild  impulses 
which  give  both  fate  and  demon 
their  power. 

The  character  of  Mephistopheles 
is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  crea- 
tion in  all  fiction.  He  is  not  a  man 
in  the  guise  of  a  demon,  like  Milton's 
magnificent  Satan,  but  a  true  devil, 
without  one  mitigating  feature,  one 
compunction,  one  feeling,  good  or 
bad.  From  the  time  that  he  appears 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  in  a 
scene  which  we  must  say  is  not  so 
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shocking  to  our  feelings  of  leverence 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  in  many 
cases,  until  the  last  word  of  the 
drama,  which  he  snatches  at  to 
destroy  if  possible  the  one  hope  of 
the  dying  girl  and  her  miserable 
destroyer,  the  completeness  of  his 
heartless,  soulless,  devilish  nature  is 
never  disturbed  by  any  inopportune 
breaking-in  of  humanity.  The  mock- 
ing unbelief  which  chuckles  in  the 
very  presence  of  divinity  over  its 
own  changeless,  emotionless  esti- 
mate of  things  human,  is  a  more 
original  conception  than  that  of  the 
haughty,  remorseful  demons  who 
still  remember  their  high  estate, 
and  in  the  very  height  of  their 
pride  are  conscious  of  having  fiallen. 
Mephistopheles,  however,  who  still 
now  and  then  likes  to  see  Der 
Alte,  and  finds  it  good  of  so  great 
a  Lord  to  be  civil  to  the  Devil,  is 
such  an  inconceivable  mixture  of 
cold-blooddd  impudence  and  mock- 
ery as  no  human  imagination  ever 
before  dreamt  of.  And  there  is  an 
infinite  subtle  power  in  the  way  in 
which  this  being,  in  the  very  height 
of  his  unmitigated,  unimpressionable 
intellectualism,  is  yet  bound  by  the 
most  fantastic  cantrips  oi  diablerie 
which  fascinates  the  spectator.  He 
who  could  jeer  when  he  came  out 
of  the  presence  of  God,  is  yet  held 
fast  by  the  pentagram  on  the  floor 
as  if  he  were  some  sorcerer's  familiar ; 
and  has  to  be  thrice  bidden  to  enter, 
and  to  go  through  various  other  con- 
temptible formulas  with  a  mixture 
of  absolute  rigmarole  in  his  super- 
natural cleverness  which  betrays  a 
mockeiy  still  more  profound  than 
the  mockery  of  the  devil — the  sa- 
turnine laugh  within  a  laugh  of  the 
man  who  can  create  and  despise  the 
very  demon  who  leads  him  to  per- 
dition. We  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing that  can  be  put  beside  this 
extraordinary  creation  of  genius. 
Shakespeare  was  at  once  too  human 


and  too  divine  —  too  profoundly 
moral  in  his  nature — ^to  have  been 
capable  of  it  He  never  could  have 
brought  himself  to  sneer  at  the 
Sneerer,  and  to  hold  up  to  eYcdast- 
ing  mockery  only,  the  worst  and 
strangest  and  most  pitiful  imper- 
sonation of  evil  which  ever  occurred 
to  genius.  Other  poets  have  elevated 
the  Devil  into  a  splendid  embodi- 
ment of  despair — they  have  hated 
him,  contemned,  even  in  a  tender 
turn  of  the  great  poet's  nature  hare 
pitied,  the  hopeless  One ;  but  only 
Goethe  has  made  him  at  once  power- 
ful and  ridiculous,  victorious  and 
paltry — the  grotesque  slave  of  an 
angle,  as  well  as  the  remorseless 
master  of  the  perishing  souL 

It  is  in  Margaret,  however,  that 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  baffled  and 
bewildered  by  all  these  mysteries, 
finds  rest  and  refreshment  and  food 
for  his  sympathies.  She  is  placed 
so  beautifully  on  the  canvas,  and 
surrounded  with  such  a  bewitching 
atmosphere  of  song — and  her  pre- 
sence is,  besides,  such  an  intense  relief 
from  the  gloom  and  tumult  of  the 
other  scenes — that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  us  to  allow  that  her 
character  is  the  least  truly  conceived, 
and  the  least  perfect  in  execution. 
This  is  so  far  natural  that  the  use 
of  woman  in  poetry  is  chiefly  con- 
ventional, or  rather  typical,  and  that 
so  long  as  she  represents  a  certain 
ideal  of  beauty,  love,  and  innocence, 
individualism  is  not  required  for  her. 
She  is  the  light  in  the  picture,  a 
thing  much  more  straightforward 
and  free  from  complication  than  the 
darkness.  We  fear  that  in  saying 
this  we  will  shock  many  readers  to 
whom  Margaret  is  the  true  attrac- 
tion of  '  Faust'  Yet,  nevertheless, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  they  will,  to 
a  certain  extent  at  least,  agree  with 
us  when  they  have  looked  a  little 
closer  into  her.  She  is  intended,  it 
is  evident,  to  be  extremely  young 
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— ^younger  even  than  the  ordinarily 
imaging  age  of  girlish  perfection — 
and  perfectiy  simple,  though  rapidly 
developed  under  the  magic  of  Faust's 
presence,  admiration,  and  love.  But 
perhaps,  more  from  the  fault  of  the 
•age  tl)^  the  poet,  this  gentle  creature 
is  made  so  purely  superficial  as  to 
yield  at  once  to  her  lover  without 
•even  a  thought  of  the  pollution  in- 
volved— ^and  that  after  she  has  heen 
<liscoursinghim  in  the  garden  scene 
with  that  wonderful  mixture  of 
gravity,  piety,  and  hewildered  girlish 
simplicity  about  his  religion.  To 
be  sure,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  spiritual  power  of 
Mephistopheles ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  the  least  powerful 
points  in  the  story  that  Mephisto- 
pheles has  no  power  whatever  on 
Margaret.  He  steals  the  jewels  for 
her,  and  manages  for  Faust  a  visit 
to  her  empty  chamber — but  he  does 
no  more.  He  cannot  take  the  lover 
there  when  Margaret  is  within.  He 
can  neither  force  her  innocent  soul 
into  sin,  nor  even  throw  her  into  a 
questionable  position.  Her  down- 
fall has  to  be  left  to  herself;  but 
this  very  downfall  is  at  variance 
with  her  character.  She  who  has 
but  a  moment  before  been  full  of 
sweet  and  anxious  though  confused 
thought  about  her  lover's  faith — 
who  has  shown  such  quick  and 
true  spiritual  perception  as  re- 
gards Mephistopheles — and  who. a 
little  after  sings  to  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows  a  hymn  so  full  of  the  loftiest 
pathos — consents  with  the  careless 
xeadiness  of  a  wanton  to  the  first 
proposal  of  evU.  This  is  a  mistake 
which  wotdd  have  been  fatal  had 
the  drama  been  one  founded  upon 
the  ordinary  principles  of  art.  As 
it  is,  however,  the  wild  rush  of  the 
phfiuitoms,  who  are  always  ready  to 
flood  the  scene,  and  hurry  it  on 
frovL  one  chapter  to  another,  pre- 
Tents  us  from  dwelling  upon  the 
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incredible  rapidity  of  the  action  at 
this  the  central  point  of  the  story. 
Never  was  figure  more  pathetic  than 
that  of  poor  Margaret  afterwards, 
though,  indeed,  her  aspect  up  to 
the  crowning  anguish  of  the  prison 
scene  is  that  of  an  innocent  martyr 
rather  than  of  a  Magdalen.  "  My 
heart  is  sore,  my  peace  is  gone," 
she  sings  in  her  early  despondency 
before  evil  has  come  nigh  her.  But 
it  is  with  a  deeper  tragic  anguish 
that  her  song  is  full  when  she  ad- 
dresses the  Mother  of  Tears — 

**  Whereaoe'er  I  go, 
What  woe  I  what  woe  !  what  woe 

Is  Id  my  bosom  aching  ! 
When  to  my  room  I  creep, 
I  weep  !  I  weep !  I  weep ! 

My  heart  is  breaking." 

She  18  the  victim  whom  man  and 
the  devil,  the  struggUng  mind  and 
the  malign  spirit,  require  to  give 
emphasis  to  their  conflict  with  all 
the  powers  of  heaven  and  all  the 
laws  of  earth.  "Without  this  ex- 
ample of  their  reckless  progress  over 
the  very  neck  of  humanity,  indif- 
ferent how  and  where  their  crushing 
footsteps  fall,  the  impression  made 
upon  the  audience  would  have  been 
less  immense ;  and  the  tragedy  of 
Margaret  brings  the  drama  into  a 
region  accessible  to  those  who  have 
neither  insight  nor  patience  enough 
to  follow  that  unending  tragedy  of 
*  Faust,' which  may,  for. aught  we 
know,  be  going  on  still  in  ever 
new  and  new  experiment,  new 
clutches  at  those  apples  of  Sodom 
which  turn  to  ashes  in  the  mouth. 

We  need  not  add  that  the  '  Faust ' 
tragedy  does  go  on  to  another  weird 
scene,  into  which  we  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  follow  the  poet  The  wor- 
shippers of  Goethe  will  be  led  by 
their  cultua  into  these  obscure 
shades  of  mystic  poesy;  but  to  us 
it  is  impossible  to  go  with  them, 
neither  would  the  reader  thank  us 
for  endeavouring  to  open  to  him  a 
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bewildering  region  where  even  lilr  the  active  theatrical  period  when 
Cariyle's  enthusiasm  could  induce  Goethe  was  manager,  poet^  and 
few  to  follow.  One  of  the  many  actor.  The  contents  of  these  books 
proofs  that  universal  and  sovereign  point  very  clearly  to  his  int^^n- 
poetry  must  confine  itself  within  tion  of  representing  in  them  the 
the  limits  of  common  human  per-  whole  nature,  aims,  and  art  of  the 
ception  and  feeling,  lies  in  the  fact  comedian ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Merck 
thatthegreatfableof  Faust 'resolves  he  expressly  states  that  it  is  bis 
itself,  in  reality,  with  by  far  the  intention  to  portray  the  actor's  life, 
greater  majority  of  readers,  into  the  Whether  at  the  same  time  he  meant 
story  of  Margaret.  In  her — in  her  the  actor'slifetobesymbolicalf  cannot 
simplicity  and  naturalness,  and  in  be  positively  determined.  That  may 
the  heartrending  pathos  of  her  woe  or  may  not  have  been  a  secondary 
— ^the  human  interest  centres.  It  is  intention.  The  primary  intention 
immatcrialtothemostof  us  whether  is  very  clear."  This  statement  we^ 
the  philosopher  ever  finds  or  not  the  should  receive,  we  repeat,  as  per- 
mouthful  of  content  for  which  he  fectly  satisfactory,  had  the  novel 
risks  heaven  and  hell ;  but  the  been  anything  but  the  '  Apprentice- 
weeping  maiden  placing  those  flowers  ship  of  Wilhelm  Meister.'  The  hfe 
before  the  shrine,  appealing  to  the  of  the  comedian  is  indeed  perfectlj 
Mother  of  Sorrows  —  the  broken  clear,  and  full  of  genius.  Though 
heart  distraught  with  misery  —  the  incidents  are  scanty,  and  though 
never  can  be  indifferent  to  us.  The  the  tale  goes  on  in  that  leisurely 
simplest  soul  weeps  over  her,  and  way  which  promises  eternal  dura- 
the  greatest  What  is  Helena  to  tion,  there  is  quite  enough  in  it  to 
us,  or  any  other  prehistoric  witch  1  justify  its  existence,  were  we  not 
— but  Gretchen  lays  the  claim  of  mystified  at  the  beginning  by  an 
inalienable  human  compassion  and  intimation  of  some  hidden  thread 
sympathy  upon  all  our  thoughts.  of  meaning  which  no  intellect  yet 
'Wilhelm  Meister 'is  in  every  way  has  been  clear  enough  to  seize, 
a  less  comprehensible,  less  definable  ''  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
work  than  the  great  poem  which  has  valuable  productions,"  Goethe  says- 
made  Goethe's,  name  for  ever  illus-  to  Eckermann ;  "  I  myself  can 
trious.  The  best  and  soundest  critics,  scarcely  be  said  to  have  the  key 
and  those  who  are  most  deeply  ac-  to  it."  It  was  the  work  of  nearly 
quainted  with  the  genius  of  Goethe,  twenty  years  of  his  life,  was  given 
speak  with  a  concealed  bewilder-  to  the  world  with  vast  solemnity, 
ment  wliich  is  not  less,  though  it  is  and  has  been  accepted  ever  since  its 
more  amusing,  than  that  of  the  publication  as  an  admirable  parable 
casual  reader.  Mr  Lewes  himself  is  of  the  highest  class — ^if  weonlyoonld 
driven  to  beseech  us  to  relinquish  divine  what  it  meant.  We  confess 
any  attempt  to  discover  the  idea  of  frankly  that  the  meaning  which  is 
the  work,  and  to  "  stand  fast  by  so  very  hard  to  discover  seems  to 
history,"  which  would  be  very  rea-  us  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  The 
sonable  if  it  were  simply  a  history  Goethe-idolater  who  reads  it  over 
of  Meister  which  we  were  contem-  and  over  will  doubtless  be  rewarded 
plating.  "  The  first  six  books —  for  his  pains ;  but  the  man  who  is 
beyond  all  comparison  the  best  and  not  a  worshipper,  to  begin  with,  will 
most  important  —  were  written,"  probably  never  return  to  this  per- 
says  Mr  Lewes,  "  before  the  journey  -  plexing  book.  Even  from  Carlyle 
to  Italy :  they  were  written  during  we  can  'glean  not  much  further  in 
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the  way  of  absolute  enlightenment 
than  an  enthusiastic  commendation 
of  the  "  temper  of  mind  " — that  is, 
the  univeisal  calm,  impartiality,  and 
laigeness  of  apprehension  displayed 
in  the  work — a  temper  which  permits 
the  most  diverse  characters  to  display 
themselves,  each  ^'having  justice 
done"  to  him,  each  living  "freely 
in  his  own  element,  in  his  proper 
form."  This  is  the  same  quality 
which  Mr  Lewes  defends  from  the 
charge  of  immorality,  by  defining 
it  as  ^'a  complete  absence  of  all 
moral  verdict  on  the  part  of  the 
author."  But  both  critics  take  re- 
fuge finally  in  that  personal  plea 
which  seldom  betokens  much 
strength  of  argument.  Groethe  did 
it,  therefore  it  must  be  great. 
"  '  Meister '  is  the  mature  product  of 
the  first  genius  of  our  times,  and 
must,  one  would  think,  be  different 
in  various  respects  from  the  imma- 
ture products  of  geniuses  who  are 
far  from  the  first,  and  whose  works 
spring  froroi  the  brain  in  as  many 
weeks  as  Groethe's  cost  him  years." 
This  IS  a  dangerous  kind  of  certainty. 
The  second  part  of  *  WilhelmMeis- 
ter' — ^his  Wanderjahre  or  Travels, 
as  it  is  called  in  the  English  version 
— ^is  still  more  profoundly  bewilder- 
ing. The  processions  of  misty  fig- 
ures that  wind  in  endless  obscurity 
through  it,  defy  at  once  the  intellect 
and  the  memory — ^and  the  mysteri- 
ous education  which  goes  on  in  the 
'^ pedagogic  Province"  under  the 
superintendence  of  "the  Chief  of 
the  Three,"  reaches^  to  a  height 
of  mysticism  quite  beyond  our 
reach.  Such  knowledge  is  too 
high  for  us.  Yet  there  are 
lovely  pictures  in  this  wildest  and 
strangest  little  volume ;  and  a  kind 
of  ineffable  unmeaningness,  as  of  a 
purpose  which  has  quite  overshot 
its  mark,  attracts  us  somehow  to 
the  quaint,  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Holy  Family  in  the  first  four  or 


five  chapters.  We  have  not  the 
remotest  idea  what  it  means,  and 
woxQd  much  rather  not  have  it  ex- 
plained to  usj  but  it  is  like  a 
picture  of  Van  Eyck,  or  some  other 
early  Teutonic  master — a  group  of 
beings,  half  celestial,  half  peasant, 
like  nothing  earthly,  yet  full  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  homely  soil.  We 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  give  for 
this  caprice  of  admiration;  and  it 
may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  rather 
a  disgrace  to  us  than  otherwise; 
but  we  confess  that  in  all '  Meister ' 
this  curious  fantastic  picture  is  the 
only  one  which  has  taken  deep  hold 
of  our  thoughts,  or  in  the  least 
touched  our  heart. 

However,  to  return  to  the  one  irre- 
fragable base  of  argument :  Goethe 
wrote  this  book,  and  therefore  it 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  mean- 
ing in  it.  He  Imgered  over  it,  in 
some  curious  twist  of  Ids  great 
intellect,  more  than  he  did  over  any 
other  work.  'Faust'  was  a  trifle 
in  comparison  with  what  '  Meister ' 
cost  him.  That  this  is  but  another 
instance  of  the  manifold  mistakes 
of  genius,  and  of  the  special  per- 
versity of  this  genius,  we  might 
venture  to  say,  were  the  poet  any 
one  but  Goethe,  who  has  the  special 
privilege  of  possessing  still  a  body- 
guard ready  to  repel  any  attack. 
But  that  the  demi-god  had  this  per- 
versity is  evident  enough.  When 
we  read  that  in  Rome  his  whole 
mind  was  occupied  with  study  of 
the  structure  of  plants — ^an  inves- 
tigation which  surely  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  to  the  Garten- 
haus  at  Weimar — and  that  during 
the  French  campaign  in  which  he 
accompanied  his  Duke,  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  a  theory  of  colours — ^the 
reader  cannot  but  feel  that  either  a 
wilful  abstraction  of  his  great  facul- 
ties from  the  more  important  matters 
under  his  eye,  or  an  almost  childish 
waywardness  of  imagination,  must 
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have  been  the  cause  of  such  strange 
aberration.  A  small  man,  who  had 
been  seized  by  such  fSantastic  philo- 
sophies, would  either  have  con- 
cealed them  sedulously,  or  would 
have  been  characterised,  senza  eatn- 
plimenti,  as  a  fooL  But  it  was  part 
of  the  great  Groethe's  instinct  to 
follow  hb  own  intuitions  where- 
ever  they  led  him  without  shame 
or  self-explanation. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  such 
productions  as  the  '  Elective  Affini- 
ties,* the  Waldvenoandtschaften — 
the  monument  of  a  last  love,  which 
seized  him  when  he  was  sixty,  and 
at  length  married,  for  a  pretty  girl 
in  her  teens,  who  was  sent  back  to 
school  by  way  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  uncomfortable  romance.  This 
story  relates  how  a  husband  and  wife 
fell  in  love  with  their  two  visitors, 
and  all  the  delicate  conflict  of  senti- 
ment that  ensued  as  to  whether  the 
four  lovers  were  to  be  made  happy 
or  not.  Mr  Lewes  ingeniously  as- 
sures us  that,  ^*  taking  life  as  it  is, 
not  as  it  ought  to  be,  this  situation 
may  be  considered  as  terribly  true, 
and,  although  trag^ic,  by  no  means 
immoral " — an  opinion,  however,  so 
little  agreed  in  by  the  English  public 
at  least,  that  the  '  Wahlverwandt- 
schaften '  is  the  only  important  one 
of  Croethe's  works  which  remains  un- 
translated. We  have  said  that  by 
this  time  Groethe  was  at  last  married, 
an  event  which  did  not  occur  till 
nearly  twenty  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  his  connection  with  Chris- 
tiane  Yulpius,  the  mother  of  his 
children,  who  only  then  became  his 
wife.  The  incident  is  not  so  plea- 
sant that  we  should  dwell  upon  it ; 
but  it  is  curious  as  illustrating  the 
often-illustrated  theory  of  the  weight 
of  bondage  which  men  avowedly 
dreading  die  yoke  of  marriage  bring 
upon  themselves  by  other  connec- 
tions. Goethe,  who  had  taken  the 
bloom  off  so  many  young  ezistenees, 


had  in  his  old  age  to  groan  under 
the  bond,  unlegalised,  but  strong  as 
habit  and  his  own  weakness  made  it, 
to  a  coarse  and  intemperate  com- 
panion, whom  he  could  neither 
mend  nor  get  free  firom.  He  married 
her  finally,  which  was  well,  but  did 
not  alter  the  character  of  his  suffe^ 
ings,  in  which,  recollecting  the  ex- 
periences of  his  past  life,  the  vindic- 
tive reader  wiU  fed  a  certain  satis- 
faction as  of  poetic  justice.  Certain- 
ly, unless  the  rules  of  morals  and 
of  feeling  are  abrogated  by  a  man's 
greatness,  which  we  do  not  hold  to 
be  the  case,  Goethe  richly  deserved 
to  have  a  fat  and  intemperate  terma- 
gant saddled  upon  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life. 

That  life  ended  most  tranquilly, 
among  such  honours  as  have  fallen 
to  few  men.  He  lived  so  long  that 
his  fame  went  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  brought  him  univeiaal 
worship.  From  all  the  different 
points  of  the  compass  idolaters  came 
to  bow  before  his  shrine ;  and  these 
not  common  idolaters.  In  intellec- 
tual Germany  he  ruled  supreme, 
though  he  was  not  a  political  or 
patriotic  Grerman,  and  took  but  little 
interest  in  the  national  cause.  His 
indifference,  indeed,  to  public  events 
must  have  reached  the  lengthof  affec- 
tation, as  we  find  him  in  August  1 830 
commenting  upon  ''  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano  "  in  Paris,  meaning  not 
the  Revolution,  news  of  which  had 
just  arrived,  but  a  discussion  in  the 
Academy  between  Cuvier  and  Geof- 
frey St  Hilaire ! — surely  a  ridiculous 
piece  of  pretence,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  otherwise  than 
by  the  perversity  already  referred  to^ 
or  such  a  petty  determination  to  be 
superior  as  it  is  painful  to  connect 
with  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 
His  way  to  the  grave  was  as  plea- 
sant, as  gradual,  as  softly  carpeted 
with  mosses  and  flowers,  as  ever 
b^uiled  human   footstep  onward. 
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Weimar  became  famous  througli  the 
world  by  bis  means.  It  was  no 
longer  known  as  a  little  ducal  Eesi- 
denz,  or  the  capital  of  a  tiny  pro- 
yince,  but  as  the  temple  in  which 
was  adored  the  greatest  poet  of 
his  age.  There,  surrounded  by 
bis  friends  and  children,  he  died. 
His  companions  were  mostly  gone 
before  him.  Duke  and  duchess 
and  brother  poet  had  been  swept 
away  into  the  unseen,  and  another 
generation  had  taken  their  place; 
but  it  was  a  generation  which,  from 
their  earliest  breath,  had  been  trained 
to  adore  Goethe.  He  was  eighty- 
two  when  the  end  came.  He  died 
an  ideal  death,  with  as  small  an 
amount  of  suffering  as  was  inevitable, 
and  with  no  consciousness  of  the  ap- 
proaching conclusion.  Thelastwords 
he  uttered  in  this  world  were  "More 
light ! " — words  most  touchingly  sym- 
bolical, though  he  meant  it  not.  His 
life  had  been  exceptionally  prosper- 
ous, calm,  and  without  anxiety.  All 
he  had  wished  for  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  a  long  and  mellow  even- 
ing of  repose  had  followed  upon  the 
bright  and  busy  and  lingering  day. 
Thus  lived  and  laboured  and  died 
a  man  who  has,  perhaps,  been  classed 


at  more  widely  different  estimations 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  If 
we  cannot  allow,  with  Carlyle,  that 
he  and  the  first  Napoleon  were  the 
two  greatest  men  of  their  day,  it 
must  at  least  be  conceded  by  the  least 
willing  that  his  influence  spread 
more  widely,  and,  we  may  say,  has 
lasted  longer,  than  that  of  any  other 
modern  member  of  the  great  brother- 
hood of  poets.  He  did  much,  and  he 
suggested  much.  He  set  minds  as 
great  as  his  own  going  with  a  touch 
of  his  finger.  And  he  was  infinitely 
fortunate  in  catching  exactly  the 
right  moment  and  the  right  subject 
to  move  the  world  withal.  His 
fame  and  his  nature  were  both  pro- 
foundly national;  and  though  his 
patriotism  was  doll,  he  had  perhaps 
more  to  do  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries with  the  creation  of  that 
national  sentiment  without  which  no 
country  can  ever  be  great.  In  every 
way,  therefore,  the  effects  which 
he  meant  to  produce  were  increased 
and  magnified  by  effects  which  he 
did  not  mean  to  produce — reflections 
and  impulses  which  he  threw  off 
almost  without  knowing.  There  can 
be  no  better  applause  given  to 
human  greatness. 
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CHAPTER  XLII* — RETCRITS  OF  THE  KILLED  AKD  WOUNDED. 


A  FEW  days  of  rest  and  quiet  at 
Squire  Dre  Vs,  under  his  daughter's 
watchful  nursing  and  care,  sufficed  to 
restore  mj  little  wife  &om  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  her  fall,  and  we  now 
moved  on  to  Leatherhj  (again  thrown 
into  a  state  of  wild  excitement  bj 
the  passage  through  of  the  troops  on 
their  return  horn,  the  manoeuvres), 
where  I  left  her  and  Sjbil  for  a  time 
in  charge  of  Aunt  Emily,  while  I 
returned  to  my  official  duties  in 
town.  For  both  Bracton  and  Tre- 
gart  claimed  their  holiday;  Lord 
Stowe  had  gone  off  to  join  Lady 
Sophia  and  the  rest  of  his  girls  in 
Switzerland;  and  some  one  was 
wanted  to  represent  the  department 
and  sign  the  routine  letters  that 
issued  from  the  office. 

"Xext  time  you  come  you  will 
be  quite  well  and  strong,  dear,"  said 
our  young  hostess  to  Eva  at  parting; 
''  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
about  in  the  woods  together,  and 
have  plenty  of  music  of  an  evening. 
But  there  would  have  been  no  use 
in  tiying  to  play  on  this  old  piano ; 
it  is  a  regular  tin  kettle.  However, 
by  the  time  you  pay  your  real  visit, 
papa  will  have  got  me  the  new 
one." 

"  We  must  see  how  the  crops  turn 
out>  my  dear,**  said  the  Squire,  "be- 
fore we  talk  about  buying  pianos. 
Some  of  the  potatoes  down  in  the 
eight-acre  look  very  queer;  and  as 
for  com,  it  is  so  down  this  year,  but 
for  these  troops  coming  here  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  get  a 
price  for  it  at  alL  As  lief  give  it  to 
the  pigs  as  take  it  into  Leatherby 
market  nowadays." 

"  A  terrible  state  of  things,"  said 
Mary,  gravely;  "and  there  was  a 
great  bough  of  an  apple-tree  broken 


off  in  that  gale  the  other  day.  Papa 
will  have  to  go  into  the  Chizette  if 
this  sort  of  thing  lasts.** 

"If  s  all  very  weD  to  laugh.  Miss," 
rejoined  the  Squire,  raefolly,  but 
his  eye  twinkling  behind  his  spec* 
tades;  '*  but  these  are  hard  times  for 
us  poor  farmers.  We  have  never 
had  a  really  good  year  since  forty- 
six,  and  things  grow  worse  and 
worse." 

"  You  dear  old  papa,  to  hear  you 
talk  one  might  suppose  you  lived 
by  what  you  can  make  out  of  the 
home-fann.  But  it  is  no  use  to 
pretend  to  be  poor,  because  every- 
body knows  that  you  are  rolling  in 
money.  Anyhow,  the  piano  is  a 
promise  ;  but  there  are  ever  so  many 
things  to  be  got  besides,  to  make  the 
house  look  decent  before  the  Wests 
pay  us  their  next  visit,  so  you  will 
have  to  spend  I  don't  know  how 
much  money." 

And  so  saying,  Mary  patted  her 
father^s  cheek  with  her  hands  and 
gave  him  a  kiss. 

"  And  you  shall  choose  the  piano 
yourself  when  you  come  to  us  in  the 
spring,  Mary  dear." 

''  Ah,  well,"  said  the  Squire,  smil- 
ing, "it  is  well  I  have  only  one 
extravagant  child  instead  of  half-^- 
dozen.  We  must  see  how  the  dder 
turns  out." 

Although  temporarily  in  charge 
of  the  department^  there  was  not  at 
this  time  much  business  for  any  one 
to  do,  and  the  dead  dulness  of 
London  in  early  October  was  only 
faintly  disturbed  by  a  discussion 
got  up  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  late 
manoeuvres  had  been  a  success. 
The  accounts  furnished  at  the  time 
had  hardly  settled  the  point  con- 
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clusively.  The  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  Dial  had  indeed  sup- 
plied a  good  many  dozen  columns 
of  his  usual  graphic  descriptions,  in 
which  there  was  a  great  deal  about 
the  glinting  of  steel  cuirasses  ;  how 
Colonel  Leitwayte  galloped  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment  as  if  riding  to 
hounds  ;  how  the  Guards  marched 
past  like  a  wall;  how  Old  kick's 
Brigade  (a  playful  appellation  be- 
atowed  on  the  London  Attorney 
Volunteers)  were  very  weU  received 
by  the  public  as  they  passed  the 
«aluting-flag ;  and  how  the  various 
foreign  officers  collectively  gave  the 
distinguished  correspondent  their 
confidential  opinion  about  the  whole 
affair.  But  it  was  not  all  mere  word- 
painting  of  this  high  character. 
There  was  also  criticism.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  Dial  denounced 
boots  and  breeches,  while  he  of 
the  Eclectic  wanted  to  know  why 
^iters  were  not  served  out  One 
critic  said  the  cavalry  were  made  no 
use  of,  another  that  they  were  shame- 
fully overworked ;  one  denounced 
the  overplus  of  baggage,  another  in- 
quired indignantly  why  spare  flan- 
nel waistcoats  and  greatcoats  were 
not  carried  for  the  men  to  put  on 
when  wet.  One  man  said  the  cavalry 
were  undersized,  another  that  the 
horses  were  overweighted.  One 
oracle  said  we 'ought  to  copy  the 
Prussians,  and  have  nothing  but 
cuirassiers  and  uhlans;  another, 
that  heavy  dragoons  were  obsolete, 
and  that  our  cavalry  ought  to  be 
made  up  of  men  of  the  jockey  class, 
Tiding  on  hunting-saddles,  and  with 
no  calves  to  speak  of.  And  so  on. 
The  criticisms  on  the  manoeuvres 
were,  of  course,  still  more  precise 
and  unanimous.  The  troops  were 
too  slow — and  too  quick ;  the  ca- 
valry was  too  far  ahead — ^and  was 
made  no  use  of;  a  general  who 
halted  for  a  day  was  denounced  for 
wasting  precious  time  ;  another  who 
anarched  twenty  miles  was  hauled  up 


for  overworking  the  soldiers,  several 
of  whom  assured  our  correspondent 
personally  that  they  were  very 
tired  ;  the  militia  were  even  better 
disciplined  than  the  regulars ;  the 
militia  were  a  lot  of  roughs.  And 
so  on.  These  criticisms,  if  not  unan- 
imous, being  delivered  with  the 
undoubting  tone  of  real  infallibility, 
brought  home  the  manoeuvres  to 
every  Englishman's  breakfast-table 
in  thoroughly  vivid  fashion,  al- 
though possibly  leaving  him  some- 
what hazy  as  to  the  general  results ; 
while  the  unfortunate  generals  who 
were  the  principal  victims  of  the 
operation,  bewildered  by  the  con- 
flicting advice  showered  on  them, 
and  stung  by  the  minute  and  de- 
tailed criticisms  to  which  every 
movement,  almost  every  look,  was 
exposed,  vowed  they  would  never 
again  undertake  the  responsibilities 
of  a  command  in  peace  time.  But 
no  man  can  run  up  four  columns 
of  type  a-day  about  nothing,  unless 
he  goes  into  details. 

A  correspondence  which  had 
more  immediate  interest  for  our 
establishment  was  that  set  agoing, 
I  think,  by  my  impulsive  young 
friend  O'Hagan,  the  member  for 
Korth  Cork,  who,  burning  with  im- 
patience to  denounce  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Control  Department, 
could  not  wait  the  assembly  of 
"  pahrlemint,"  as  he  called  it,  but 
fired  off  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  Dialy 
which,  under  the  signature  of  "  A 
wandering  M.P.,"  recoimted  how  the 
gallant  three  hundred  narrowly  es- 
caped starving  at  Minton,  and  ended 
by  saying  that  the  writer  denounced 
the  whole  proceeding.  Nor  was  it 
difficult  to  detect  in  the  replies  of 
"A  veteran  Officer"  the  involved 
and  hazy  style  of  my  friend  Bur- 
ley,  who,  passing  by  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Control  Depart- 
ment had  succeeded  in  feeding  the 
handful  of  troops  engaged  on  the 
downs,  cited  two  columns  of  figures 
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to  show  that  the  department,  since 
the  present  head  had  been  in  charge 
of  it,  had  effected  a  saving  in  the 
public  expenditure  of  £77,082, 15s. 
4d.,  a  calculation  ingeniously  made 
out  by  adding  up  all  the  items  of 
the  army  estimates  in  which  there 
had  been  a  reduction,  and  leaving 
out  all  those  in  which  there  had 
been  an  increase.  By  aid  of  these 
diversions,  and  by  dint  of  calling 
for  returns  and  tabular  statements 
on  every  possible  subject  that  bore 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  manoeu- 
vres, the  office  managed  to  pass  the 
time  very  agreeably  until  the  autumn 
was  well  advanced,  and  the  members 
of  the  Government  began  to  return 
to  town.  There  was  one  return  in 
particular,  concocted  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  Trubbdl  Soame,  Meddell, 
and  M*Muddell,  under  Burley's 
general  superintendence,  and  to 
compile  which  the  whole  Movable- 
Store-Examination  and  Daily-Price- 
Current  Branches  were  taken  off 
their  proper  duties  for  a  fortnight, 
and  which  drove  the  executive  part 
of  the  Control  Department  nearly 
crazy  in  the  supply  of  data  for 
compiling  it.  This  little  document, 
which  gave  in  a  tabular  form  all 
statistics  relating  to  the  supply  of 
food  during  the  mano3Uvres,  had  a 
hundred  and  twenty  columns  one 
way,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-four 
the  other,  and  measured  seven  feet 
long  by  eight  feet  six  wide;  and 
many  a  happy  hour  did  Burley 
spend  over  it,  lying  full  length 
on  the  floor,  pencil  and  note-book 
in  hand,  much  as  Napoleon  was 
supposed  to  study  his  maps  before 
entering  on  a  campaign.  And  the 
result  was  worth  the  labour.  For  the 
general  average  which  Burley  com- 
piled from  the  chart  brought  out  the 
important  facts  that  .827  per  cent  of 
the  carriage  engaged  at  the  manoeu- 
vres did  not  brei^  down  ;  that  .57 
per  cent  of  the  troops  had  re- 
ceived their  rations  regularly ;  that 


.31  per  cent  received  their  rations 
without  their  forage;  .18  per  cent 
received  forage  but  no  rations  ;  and 
only  .019  per  cent  got  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  These  facts,  it  was 
held  by  the  department,  conclu- 
sively proved  the  efficiency  cf  the 
system,  regard  being  had  to  the 
novel  character  of  the  operations 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  ground^ 
and  were  deemed  to  constitutd 
abundant  evidence  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  system,  and  a  crushing  reply 
to  all  cavillers.  Tliis  last  remaik 
was  meant  for  a  hit  at  the  P.  6.,  as> 
the  official  was  styled  who  held  the 
office  I  had  now  the  honour  to  fill. 

However,  while  the  press  wer& 
engaged  in  a  lively  discussion  of 
these  interesting  figures,  public  at- 
tention was  suddenly  diverted  by  a 
thrilling  triple  murder  in  Bennond- 
sey;  where  an  unfortimate  weaver 
under  the  influence  of  delirium 
tremens  killed  his  grandmother  and 
two  aunts,  and  then  tried  to  kQl 
himself — so  that  the  interest  about 
the  manoeuvres  gradually  died  away. 
An  attempt  was  indeed  made  to- 
revive  it  at  the  Eoyal  Army  and 
Kavy  Institute,  where  Burley  read 
a  paper,  introducing  to  the  profes- 
sion the  new  game  called  the  ''Brod- 
und-FleiBch  SpieL"  This  novel  and 
ingenious  game  was  played  with  a. 
large  map,  and  a  box  of  tin  toys 
representing  the  waggons  of  two 
opposing  annies,  which  were  man- 
ipulated by  two  officers  of  the 
Control  Department,  the  object 
being  to  practise  them  in  famish- 
ing supplies  to  the  army^  while 
a  certain  amount  of  dice-throwing 
was  introduced  to  represent  the 
chances  of  war.  Thus,  if  one  side 
threw  sixes,  that  stood  for  "all  ths 
mills  in  the  enemy's  country  blown 
up,"  so  the  opposing  contrc^er  had 
to  bring  up  all  his  flour  from  the 
rear ;  fives  counted  for  ''bad  roads,'^ 
when  one-fifth  of  the  waggons  wer& 
withdrawn  as  broken  down, — and  so 
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on.  The  nmpire  decided  what  dif- 
ference this  loss  would  make  in  the 
available  supply  of  provisions ;  and 
for  every  period  of  twenty-four  hours 
passed  by  the  troops  without  food 
a  thousand  metallic  warriors  were 
struck  off  the  roll.  The  side  which, 
after  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  had 
the  largest  number  of  tin  survivors, 
was  deemed  to  have  won  the  game. 
Burley  was  of  opinion  that  by  this 
ingenious  diversion  a  controller 
might  be  trained  up  to  any  pitch 
of  efficiency,  without  any  money 
being  wasted  in  actual  practice;  and 
the  game  was  thought  so  highly 
of  that  it  was  determined  to  make 
it  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  competitive  examination 
for  admission  to  the  department; 
whereupon  all  the  cramming  masters 
who  prepared  candidates  for  this 
test  advertised  that  the  pupils  at 
their  establishment  would  be  pro- 
vided with  boxes  of  the  Brod-und- 
Eleisch  Spiel  free  of  charge. 

While  the  S.  G.  and  his  branch 
were  engaged  in  these  enlivening 
pursuits,  my  part  of  the  office  was 
occupied  in  the  humble  but  per- 
haps more  congenial  duty  of  audit- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  manoeuvre 
disbursements ;  and  O'Yerduit,  the 
most  rising  official  among  the  P.  G.'s, 
feeling,  perhaps,  that  we  had  been 
rather  left  out  in  the  cold  all  this 
time,  was  unusually  active  in  his 
audits,  ferreting  out  irregularities 
right  and  left,  and  coming  down  in 
splendid  style  on  the  men  who  had 
made  emergent  disbursements  with- 
out going  through  the  regular  forms. 
Eather  a  neat  thing  in  this  way  was 
the  disallowance  of  the  charge  for 
mending  a  cart  at  a  village  smithy, 
instead  of  sending  it  to  ti[ie  nearest 
field  depot.  The  retrenched  officer 
aaked  how  could  the  cart  be  sent 
on  when  it  had  broken  down ;  but 
as  O'V.  truly  observed,  it  was  no 
business  of  our  department  to  an- 
swer questions — all  we  had  to  do 


was  to  ask  them;  and  this  little 
stroke  was  much  relished  on  our  side 
of  the  office,  because  the  offending 
party  belonged  to  the  S.  G.  Branch,, 
which  had  condoned  the  offence. 
Another  ingenious  retrenchment  was 
that  against  an  officer  for  his  second- 
class  fare  on  a  railway  journey.  In 
vain  did  the  officer  protest  that  his. 
journey  was  made  under  proper  au- 
thority. That  was  not  the  point :  our 
objection  was,  that  there  was  no- 
authority  to  travel  second-class;  if  h& 
travelled  at  all,  he  should  have  gone 
first-class.  However,  we  gave  in 
eventually.  But  perhaps  the  neat- 
est case  of  all  was  that  of  the  cask 
of  rum  which,  having  been  damaged 
by  an  upset  on  the  moor,  was  sold 
by  auction  at  the  nearest  village. 
The  officer  concerned  got  into  a 
scrape,  in  the  first  instance,  for  not 
having  collected  the  fiuid  in  spare 
casks,  and  sent  it  back  to  London, 
where,  as  Meddell  and  Trubbell 
Soame  both  remarked  in  their  min- 
utes on  the  subject,  there  would 
have  been  a  much  better  market  for- 
the  article.  Bat  that  was  an  ad- 
ministrative question  with  which 
we  had  no  concern.  The  point  to> 
which  our  branch  took  exception 
was,  that  there  was  no  voucher  for 
the  receipt  of  the  money  realised 
by  the  sale.  Kot  quite  understand- 
ing myself  where  the  difficulty  lay, 
when  the  case  came  before  me  I 
sent  for  Rueteen,  the  head-clerk. 

*'  Mr  Eueteen,  I  don't  quite  see 
the  force  of  your  objection  to  this- 
itemi" 

"  There  are  two  objections,  sir,'* 
said  Mr  Eueteen ; ''  in  the  first  place, 
Mr  Commissary  Twozellus  has  laid 
himself  open  to  animadversion  by 
receiving  this  money  without  autho- 
rity ;  but  I  waive  that :  the  point  I 
take  exception  to  is,  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  receipt  of  the 
money  to  satisfy  the  Audit  Depart- 
ment" 

"  But  he  acknowledges  the  receipt 
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of  the  money  in  his  own  cash  ac-  aU,"  replied  my  yeneiable  friend ; 

count !     What  better  evidence  can  "  but  I  have  always  held,  and  etill 

you    possibly  want )      Surely    he  do  hold,   that  when  money  is  le- 

would  not  have  done  so  if  he  had  ceived  on  behalf  of  the  Secietaiy 

not  really  got  it  t "  of  State,  an  independent  youcker 

"  It  has  always  been  held  by  the  should  be  recorded  in  proof  of  the 
Audit Department,"8aid  Mr Rueteen,  transaction." 
solemnly,  "  and  I  hold  the  principle  Eventually,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
to  be  a  thoroughly  sound  one,  that  this  little  case  was  amicably  adjust- 
when  money  is  received  on  behalf  "^^  but  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  ground 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  in  Mr  Kueteen's  estimation,  as  in 
should  be  at  least  one  independent  that  of  the  office  generally,  by  my 
voucher  in  support  of  the  item."  laxity  of  sentiments. 

"But  what  better  voucher  can  But  my  attention  was  just  now 

you  possibly  have  than  the  receiv-  temporarily  diverted  from  these  in- 

ing  officer's    own  acknowledgment  teresting  matters  by  more  mundane 

for  the  money  t  '^  affiurs.     It  only  wanted  a  couple  of 

"  But  the  radical  principles   of  weeks  to  the  time  fixed  for  Sybil's 

audit,  sir,  assume  that  there  should  departure,  when  the  decisive  letter 

be  a  correspondence  of  independent  arrived    which  was    to  determine 

vouchers."  whether  she  might  stay  with  us  or 

"  Precisely  so  ;  and  if  an  officer  must  go  out  to  India ;  for  of  comae 

pays  money  away,  of  course  you  re-  Mrs  Barton  did  not  tel^raph  her 

quire  the  receipt  of  the  party  who  replyto  our  application,  alfliough  she 

has  been  paid ;  but  you  can't  expect  wrote  by  return  of  post.     The  reply 

the  buyer  in  this  case  to  surrender  was  what  I  expected.     Her  mother 

the  receipt  which  has  been  supplied  and  "  Joe  "  were  longing  to  see  their 

to  him. "  dear  child,  whose  coming  had  already 

Mr    Bueteen  was  silent   for  a  been  delayed  a  year    longer  than 

minute,  looking  mild,  but  firm,  as  usual,  all  her  sisters  having  gone 

much  as  to  say,  "  Your  position  hero  out    when    they    were    eighteen, 

requires  that  I  should  treat  you  with  Moreover,  it  would  bo  better  to  pay 

respect,  but  I  am  aware  that  it  is  for  the  passage  while  the  money  was 

hopeless  to  make  you  understand  to  be  got,  for  there  was  no  saying 

these   things ;   you  are   altogether  where  it  was  to  come  from  by-and- 

too  young  and  inexperienced."    I  by,  now  that  Joe  insisted  on  taking 

went  on.  leave  to  the  hills  every  season,  and 

"  It  seems  to  be  overlooked,  Mr  sacrificing  half  his  salary ;  so  she 
Bueteen,  that  the  Commissary  is  in  enclosed  a  remittance  for  tiie  passage- 
fact  his  own  auditor  in  this  case,  money,  and  begged  that  I  woM 
For  if  he  had  not  reported  the  sale  arrange  to  send  darling  Sybil  out 
of  the  rum,  we  should  have  known  by  the  first  steamer  for  which  an 
nothing  about  it.  It  seems  rather  escort  could  be  found, 
hard  upon  him,  that  when  we  trust  It  so  happened  that  our  Kissengen 
him  so  far,  we  should  not  take  his  acquaintance,  Mrs  Featherstone,  was 
word  when  he  says  he  has  received  about  to  start  in  a  fortnight,  accom- 
the  money.  Suppose  he  had  omit-  panying  her  husband  back  to  India 
ted  to  credit  the  sales  altogether,  we  on  the  expiration  of  Ms  furlough,  with 
should  have  been  none  the  wiser,  her  two  daughters.  For  the  last  ten 
What  would  you  have  done  then  1 "  years  the  family  had  been  divided, 

"  The  matter  would  possibly  in  Mrs  Featherstone  presiding  over  the 

that  case  have  not  come  before  us  at  household  at  Brighton,  and  her  hue- 
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l>and  furnishing  from  India  the  re- 
mittances which  kept  the  establish- 
ment going,  and  renewing  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  members  of  it 
by  an  occasional  run  home.  Lat- 
terly they  had  become  quite  united 
again,  Idj  Featherstone  having  been 
enjoying  a  two  years'  furlough,  on 
the  expiration  of  which  it  had  been 
arranged  that  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters should  return  with  him  to 
India,  the  house  in  Brighton  being 
disposed  of,  and  the  boys  placed  in 
charge  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife 
who  make  the  care  of  Indian  children 
their  peculiar  study.  The  voyagers 
now  kindly  proposed  that  Sybil 
should  join  their  party  at  South- 
ampton, whither  I  accompanied  her 
on  the  day  fixed  for  the  sailing  of 
the  steamer. 

The  same  steamer  carried  back  my 
friend  Brodie  of  the  Public  Works 
service,  accompanied  by  his  sister. 
Miss  Brodie,  whose  magnificent 
head  of  hair  (which  had  attained  a 
prodigious  development  since  our 
last  meeting)  gave  her  a  quite  juve- 
nile appearance,  explained  to  us  that 
she  had  been  persuaded  by  Jamie  into 
paying  India  a  short  visit,  but  she 
was  sure  nothing  would  induce  her  to 
stop  for  more  than  a  year  in  such  a 
horrid  country ;  she  had  certainly 
made  sufficient  provision  for  her 
brief  visit  in  the  shape  of  a  piano,  and 
a  general  outfit  comprised  in  about 
ten  large  packing-cases.  Poor  Mrs 
Brodie,  with  whom  I  travelled  back 
to  town,  for  her  part  evidently  re- 
garded the  parting  as  a  final  one ; 
but  she  was  full  of  her  son's  good- 
ness and  liberality,  and  her  hopes 
for  a  happy  future  for  Jessie  in 
India.  Tliere  was  no  opening  for 
girls  in  their  quiet  Scottish  home, 
she  said ;  the  little  town  was  full  of 
old  maids  already.  She  was  old 
herself;  and  although  it  would  be 
lonely  work  living  without  her  dear 
girl,  better  so  than  that  her  girl 
should  be  left  alone  in  the  world 


after  she  was  gone.  Thus  spake  the 
poor  old  lady,  sorrowful  but  resigned, 
as  I  handed  her  into  the  cab  which 
conveyed  her  to  the  lodgings  where 
she  was  to  pass  the  night,  going  down 
the  next  morning  to  her  native  Scot- 
tish village,  to  spend  there  the  rest 
of  her  solitary  days,  finding  peace 
of  mind  in  the  consciousness  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  the  prosperity  of  her 
two  children. 

Eva  came  up  to  town  with  Sybil 
for  the  last  fortnight  which  the  lat- 
ter had  to  spend  in  England,  and 
the  next  day  after  their  arrival  Tom 
Strickland  paid  them  a  long  visit ; 
and  when  I  came  home  from  office, 
the  three  were  engaged  in  singing 
trios — the  gentleman  playing  the 
accompaniment,  and  the  sisters 
standing  one  on  each  side  of  the 
piano — ^an  amusement  resumed  after 
dinner,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
more  than  half  an  hour  late  on  this 
occasion.  There  must  be  something 
in  this,  I  thought.  A  man  like 
Strickland,  who  professes  to  be  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  boredom  in 
every  sort  of  society,  would  never 
show  himself  so  ready  to  devote  a 
whole  evening  to  a  young  lady  if 
there  was  not  special  attraction. 
Kot  that  his  manner  expressed  any 
particular  tenderness  of  feeling,  and 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  more  atten- 
tive to  one  sister  than  the  other; 
but  that  might  be  easily  explained. 
A  man  like  Strickland,  bordering 
on  middle  age,  would  not  show  his 
feelings  like  younger  fellows.  The 
only  thing  that  distinctly  bore  on 
the  point  was  a  remark  he  threw 
out  during  dinner,  that  he  would  like 
to  go  to  India,  only  that  Guardsmen 
were  practically  prevented  from  ex- 
changing. And  as  I  sat  in  a  comer 
while  the  music  was  renewed  after 
dinner,  I  speculated  on  the  course 
things  would  take  if  he  did  actu- 
ally make  Sybil  an  offer.  Should 
I  be  justified  in  detaining  her  in 
England,  pending  consent  of  her 
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parents  to  the  maniage?  No;  it 
would  clearly  be  better  in  saich  case 
that  he  should  follow  her  to  India, 
and  bring  his  bride  back.  This 
would  be  a  test  of  the  strength  of 
his  feelings.  It  would  be  strange, 
too,  if  a  man  of  his  age  and  temper- 
ament were  caught  by  a  young  girl ; 
for  Sybil,  although  so  tall  and  wo- 
manly-looking, was  still  almost  a 
child  in  mind.  To  this  speculation 
succeeded  doubts  about  the  suita- 
bility of  such  a  marriage.  Good- 
tempered  and  good-natured  as  were 
both  Strickland  and  my  sister-in- 
law,  there  was  hardly  any  other 
point  of  affinity  between  this 
hard-headed  sarcastic  man  of  the 
world  and  the  simple  -  minded 
SybiL  But  all  these  speculations 
proved  baseless ;  for  although  Strick- 
land, before  leaving,  made  an  ap- 
pointment to  escort  the  ladies  the 
next  day  to  the  City,  and  he  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  house  during 
the  fortnight  that  Sybil  stayed  with 


us,  no  declaration  was  made,  and^ 
indeed,  no  parting  ever  came  off, 
for  he  was  sununoned  to  a  court- 
martial  at  Windsor  a  day  or  two 
before  Eva  and  I  started  for  South- 
ampton. Nor  could  I  guess  from 
her  manner  what  her  fe^ings  wei& 
in  the  matter.  The  poor  child  wept 
bitterly  when  ahe  left  Leatherbj, 
before  coming  to  town,  at  parting 
with  her  aunts ;  and  the  two  sisten 
took  leave  of  each  other  in  tiie 
house  by  Queen's  Gate  with  mutual 
tears ;  but  by  the  time  we  reached 
Southampton  she  had  recovered 
from  her  sorrow,  and  in  the  bustle 
of  embarkation  on  the  steamer's 
crowded  deck,  amid  the  excitement 
of  the  scene  and  greetings  £rom  her 
fiiends,  she  seemed  quite  in  high 
spirits.  Poor  child  !  another  home 
awaited  her  beyond  the  sea,  and 
the  unknown  and  indefinite  fntuie 
lay  before  her,  a  prospect  for  the 
young  always  ^11  of  charms. 


CHAFTEB  ZLIU. — ^ViRTUB  BEWABDED. 


It  was  not  many  weeks  after 
Sybil's  departure,  and  our  establish- 
ment in  Pall  Mall  was  peacefully 
engaged  in  its  usual  routine,  undis- 
turbed save  by  the  mild  periodic 
excitement  of  framing  the  annual 
estimates,  while  I  regarded  my  own 
state  of  mind  with  a  sort  of  lazy 
wonder,  as  I  found  myself  gradually 
subsiding  into  an  easy-going  offidsd 
hack,  the  grand  visions  of  my  day- 
dreams all  unfulfilled,  and  even  the 
sense  of  uneasiness  at  my  official 
shortcomings  almost  lulled  to  sleep, 
when  I  was  suddenly  aroused  from 
this  torpid  condition  by  an  interest- 
ing event 

My  first  intimation  of  this  came 
from  Colonel  Murphy.  That  able 
officer  had  apparently  never  been 
able  to  overcome  his  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  at  my  appointment  to 


the  Paymaster-Generalship — antici- 
pating hiB  prediction  of  my  political 
success  by  a  dozen  years ; '  and  so, 
although  we  belonged  to  the  same 
office,  we  rather  avoided  each  other^ 
a  thing  easy  to  do,  as  our  work  lay 
in  different  lines.  But  we  occasion* 
ally  met  at  the  Union  Jack,  and  on 
this  occasion  my  gallant  ^end  cams 
across  the  coffee-room  to  the  tabid 
at  which  I  was  lunching,  evidently 
with  the  object  of  telling  me  some- 
thing. 

The  secret  soon  came  out.  "  Tms- 
is  a  nice  step  for  Bracton,  isn't  i^ 
and  quite  in  his  line  tool  ** 

Murphy  saw  by  my  look  of  snr- 
prise  that  his  bolt  had  hit  the  mark. 
He  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the 
first  to  tell  me  that  Bracton  wtf 
made  President  of  the  Pauperion. 
Commission — a  piece  of  news 
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conveyed  with  an  air  of  conde- 
scending glibness,  as  much  as  to 
•say,  ''You  see  how  little  you  are 
thought  of  in  the  office,  although 
you  are  head  of  a  department,  that 
you  are  not  told  of  these  things." 

But  this  was  not  all  my  friend 
had  to  say.  There  was  another  dart 
to  he  fired  ofif,  which  he  at  once 
proceeded  to  discharge.  "Hanged 
if  I  know,  too,  who  they  will  find 
to  put  in  his  place.  Bracton's  a 
precious  clever  fellow;  and  although 
this  sort  of  work  wasn't  perhaps 
much  in  his  line,  still  he  was  a  dab 
at  moving  the  estimates  and  that 
sort  of  thing;  spoke  well,  too.  The 
Liberal  party  are  clean  used  up,  in 
my  opinion — ^not  a  single  rising  man 
among  tile  whole  lot  Lord  Lambs- 
wool  would  do,  but  then  you  see 
they  must  have  the  Under-Secretary 
in  the  Commons  as  long  as  Lord 
Stowe  remains  War  Minister.  I 
expect  they  will  have  to  bring  in  an 
under-secretary  from  one  of  the 
other  departments." 

Murphy  was,  I  think,  puzzled,  as 
he  3c4  a^y,  why'  f  laughed. 
Could  he  have  made  a  bad  shot? 
and  was  it  really  possible  that,  after 
all,  I  was  behind  the  scenes,  and 
knew  more  about  the  matter  than 
he  did?  My  ignorance,  however, 
was  in  reality  not  assumed ;  but  I 
could  not  help  smiling,  partly  at  the 
obvious  device,  partly  because  Mur- 
phy appeared  to  &ncy  that  his  de- 
preciation of  my  claims  might  really 
have  some  effect  in  determining  the 
reversion  of  the  vacant  appointment. 

A  more  serious  indication  of  the 
tendency  of  opinion  was,  ,that  Lord 
Stowe,  when  he  sent  for  me  to  his 
room  an  hour  later  on  a  small  mat- 
ter of  business,  made  no  allusion  to 
the  impending  vacancy.  Bracton 
himself  came  into  my  room  shortly 
afterward  to  announce  his  prefer^ 
ment 

'*  I  have  got  a  piece  of  news  for 
you,  West" 


"  I  fancy  I  have  heard  it  already, 
if  it  is  something  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on." 

"  How  so  1    Who  told  you  % " 

**  Colonel  Murphy,  at  my  club, 
just  now." 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,  I  did  give  him 
a  hint  about  it  this  morning,  when 
he  was  in  my  room,  but  I  ought  to 
have  told  him  it  was  in  confidence. 
Yes,  I  am  going  to  the  Pauperism 
Commission.  I  should  have  liked 
to  stay  on  in  this  shop  very  well, 
but  I  saw  it  was  no  good  trying  to 
do  anything  with  old  Stowe  at  the 
head  of  it.  And  of  course  it  will 
be  pleasanter  to  be  top-sawyer  again, 
although  in  a  smaller  department ; 
and  then  there  is  the  higher  pay, 
which,  as  I  ain't  a  Crcesus,  is  an 
object.  To  be  sure,  my  re-election 
will  be  a  ticklish  affair;  my  respect- 
ed constituents  are  a  precious  rum 
set  of  customers,  and  no  mistake ; 
and  I  can't  say  I  look  forward  to 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  again 
one  bit,  and  that's  a  fact.  They 
can't  understand  that  a  fellow  in 
office  ain't  quite  so  free  to  talk  as  he 
was  when  he  was  an  independent 
member.  They're  always  casting  up 
what  they  call  my  pledges  in  my 
teeth.  Blessed  if  I  ever  give  any 
pledges  again.  However,  I  shall 
make  room  for  you." 

''  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  At 
any  rate  I  have  heard  nothing  about 
it,  which  looks  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  other  intentions." 

"Oh,  they  must  appoint  you; 
there  isn't  a  single  chap  about  the 
Grovernment  with  any  claims  to 
come  in  over  your  head  in  that 
way,  who  would  core  to  look  at  the 
post" 

"  Yes ;  but  what  chance  should  I 
have,  any  more  than  you,  of  doing 
anything  useful,  if  the  head  of  the 
office  is  not  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing \ " 

"Oh,  but  the  case  is  different 
You  have  all  the  knowledge  cut  and 
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dried  for  going  ahead  with  ;  whereas 
I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  don't 
know  much  more  about  the  army  now 
than  I  did  when  I  came  here,  and 
what  is  more,  I  don't  find  that  I 
care  much  more  about  it.  No,  no  ; 
you  can  claim  the  appointment  prac- 
tically, for  they  can't  afford  to  let 
you  go  into  Opposition.  You  have 
got  the  gift  of  the  gab,  you  know, 
and  could  make  yourself  darned  un- 
pleasant in  Opposition,  and  they 
know  it  too." 

''I  am  afraid  the  appointment 
would  be  unpleasant  to  the  office  in 
any  case.  I  am  not  very  popular 
with  the  heads  of  departments  now,, 
and  should  be  still  less  so  as  Under- 
Secretary,  I  fear." 

"  Unpopular  1  What  does  that 
matter?  So  am  I  always  unpopu- 
lar, and  always  shall  be,  but  I  have 
my  way  notwithstanding,  and  get 
what  I  want  done.  Bless  me,  you 
should  have  seen  what  a  precious 
row  there  was  at  the  Colliery  Board 
when  I  cut  down  the  allowance  of 
red  tape !  Old  Wregistre,  the  head- 
clerk,  wanted  to  memorialise  the 
Treasury :  he  said  he  had  been 
forty  years  in  the  service,  and  had 
never  been  stinted  in  red  tape  be- 
fore; but  I  stuck  to  my  orders, 
and  put  every  man  jack  of  them 
on  an  allowance  of  twelve  ounces 
a-year,  and  very  soon  heard  no 
more  of  it." 

At  this  point  happily  an  inter- 
ruption occurred  to  our  conver- 
sation, for  this  criticism  of  our 
chief  was  hardly  decorous,  nor  did 
I  accept  the  notion  of  unpopularity 
with  the  philosophical  indifference 
of  my  friend. 


The  settlement  of  the  vacancy 
remained  doubtful  for  some  days^ 
The  Prime  Minister,  as  I  aft^- 
wards  learned,  had  proposed  at 
once  to  offer  me  the  vacant  ap- 
pointment, but  Lord  Stowe  objected 
on  the  ground  that  I  shoidd  be 
troublesome.  I  do  not  know  how 
far  the  final  decision  may  have 
been  influenced  by  it,  but  my  old 
friend  the  Overseer^  in  its  weekly 
epigrammatic  summarj  of  news, 
while  certifying  that  tlie  Right 
Honourable  John  Bracton  was  ad- 
vanced from  the  Under-Secretary- 
ship  of  the  War  Department  to 
his  new  appointment,  and  that  the 
paupers  would  now  have  their  turn 
of  flagellation,  added  that  of  course 
the  vacancy  thus  created  w«uld  fall  to 
Captain  West.  That  at  first  promis- 
ing but  latterly  indolent  young  official 
would  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
winning  his  spurs.  However  that 
may  be,  Lord  Stowe  communicated 
to  me  one  day  that  the  Premier  had 
authorised  him  to  invite  me  to  accept 
the  vacant  appointment,  adding,  in 
a  pretty  little  speech,  something 
about  his  satisfaction  at  the  well- 
deserved  advancement.  But  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  disguise  one's 
sympathies,  and  my  chief  failed  to 
conceal  the  feeling  that  the  appoint- 
ment was  not  resdly  to  his  liking. 

To  his  apparent  surprise,  I  asked 
for  time  to  consider  the  proposal, 
and  going  to  my  room  wrote  a  note 
to  Mr  Merrifield,  requesting  an  in- 
terview. He  invited  me,  in  reply,  to 
breakfast  with  him  the  next  morn- 
ing at  his  house  in  Craven  Sqnare, 
tha(  being  the  only  time  at  which 
he  was  disengaged. 


GHAFTBR  XLIV. — DRY  BUT  IHPORTANT. 


The  Minister's  breakfast-hour  was 
nine,  and  he  always  joined  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  his  daughter  at  that 
meal,  however  late  his  engagements 


might  have  been  the  previous  night 
— or  morning.  When,  after  it  was 
concluded,  we  found  ourselves  alone, 
I  opened  the   conversation.      *^  I 
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tlioagbt  it  would  be  best,"  I  said, 
"  to  trouble  you  witb  a  few  minutes' 
conveisation  before  definitely  reply- 
ing to  the  offer  you  have  done  me 
the  honour  to  make.  You  may  per- 
haps remember  the  conversations  we 
had  about  army  reform  while  down 
at  Arrowdown.  It  will  be  pretty 
plain  from  what  I  said  then  that  I 
have  strong  views  on  the  subject,  and 
the  main  object  I  should  have  before 
me  in  taking  the  higher  office  would 
be  to  endeavour  to  carry  them  out. 
IS^ow,  of  course  it  is  useless  to  think 
of  such  schemes  unless  the  Govern- 
ment, and  especially  the  head  of 
the  Government,  is  prepared  to  sup- 
port them.  So  I  have  ventured  to 
waive  etiquette,  and  to  ask  you  the 
question,  how  far  you  are  prepared 
to  adopt  any  proposals  of  this  sort, 
provided  Loid  Stowe  is  ready,  on 
their  being  unfolded,  to  bruig  them 
forward  1 " 

The  Premier  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  thoughtfully,  his  elbows  on 
the  arms,  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
balanced  against  each  other.  At 
last  he  said — 

"  Youx  programme,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  was  a  pretty  extensive  one, 
and  involved  a  general  reorganisa- 
tion of  everything.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  make  it  a  condition 
of  taking  up  the  Under-Secretary- 
ship  that  we  are  to  back  up  all  the 
schemes  for  improving  or  altering 
the  army  which  you  may  be  pre- 
pared to  devise  1 "  and  the  Minister 
looked  somewhat  sarcastic. 

'^1^0,  Mr  Merrifield;  please  un- 
derstand me.  I  am  quite  aware 
of  the  absurdity  of  a  mere  under- 
strapper of  the  Government  appear- 
ing to  propose  conditions  on  taking 
up  a  subordinate  office,  but  still  I 
feel  that  I  should  be  doing  more 
harm  than  good  if  trying  to  push 
on  reforms  when  no  one  was  pre- 
pared to  aid  in  the  matter.  I  should 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  position  my- 
self, and  some  person  who  feels  less 


strongly  on  the  subject  would  be 
better  suited  to  the  post,  if  nothing 
is  to  be  done  in  it.  He  would  give 
less  trouble,  and  things  would  run 
more  smoothly.  But  I  did  think 
and  hope  that  the  Government 
would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  the  credit  to  be  got  by  un- 
dertaking a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  army  reform,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  benefit  to  the  country  of  once 
and  for  all  putting  our  military 
administration  on  a  sound  footing.'' 

"  What  does  Lord  Stowe  say  to 
all  your  schemes?  Have  you  dis- 
cussed them  with  him  1 " 

"Lord  Stowe  is,  I  should  hope, 
as  patriotic  as  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men, and  certainly  I  should  suppose 
he  is  as  fully  alive  as  other  people 
to  the  personal  advantage  that  would 
accrue  from  being  associated  with 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  a 
great  national  measure."  This  was 
a  delicate  way  of  saying  that  I  hoped 
he  would  be  ready  to  behave  like  a 
not  altogether  obstructive  dummy. 
But,  in  fact,  this  part  of  the  conver- 
sation was  a  rather  delicate  one.  I 
could  not  say  that  I  thought  my 
chief  was  an  old  humbug ;  besides, 
Mr  Merrifield  must  have  long  ago 
taken  the  measure  of  his  colleague. 

*'  But  your  schemes,  I  take  it, 
even  supposing  they  are  such  as 
would  commend  themselves  to  the 
Government — upon  which  point  I 
am  not  prepared  at  present  to  give 
any  opinion  one  way  or  the  other — 
your  schemes  look  as  if  they  would 
cut  out  work  enough  to  last  for  half- 
a-dozen  sessions.  What  Ministry 
can  expect  in  these  days  to  hold  out 
so  long  1  And  have  you  at  all  con- 
sidered the  effort  involved,  the 
mental  and  bodily  strain,  of  carrying 
through  such  a  task  ?  Understand 
me.  I  desire  administrative  reform 
as  much  as  any  man,  and  I  hope  I 
appreciate  official  zeal  and  earnest- 
ness among  my  colleagues  at  its 
proper  value;  but  we  are  merely 
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hnman  beings,  my  dear  Captain 
West,  and  the  limit  of  capacity  is 
soon  reached,  at  any  rate  in  Parlia- 
ment" And  the  Minister's  face  as- 
sumed a  jaded  aspect  as  he  spoke, 
and  I  thought  I  could  read  in  the 
lines  of  his  fine  countenance  the 
records  of  weary  days  and  nights,  of 
needless  obstructions,  and  wranglings 
and  debating ;  furrows  worn  by  the 
friction — ^the  ever-increasing  friction 
—of  government  by  Parliaments  and 
parties. 

"One  thing  at  least,"  I  replied, 
*'  can  be  done,  which  will  provoke 
no  opposition ;  which  need  involve 
no  trouble  or  labour  except  to  the 
persons  immediately  concerned— the 
officials  of  the  War  Office ;  which 
indeed,  so  far  from  provoking  op- 
position, would  be  sure  to  command 
universal  approbation ;  and  that  is 
the  decentralisation  of  the  depart- 
ment and  our  whole  system  ot 
military  administration.  This  really 
great  measure  should  be,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  the  proper  precursor 
of  all  other  army  reforms;  at  any 
rate,  it  can  be  carried  out  quite  inde- 
pendently of  them  ;  and  although  a 
great  measure,  it  is  in  reality  one 
mainly  of  details,  and  to  a  great 
extent  a  -technical  question.  It 
turns,  in  fact,  on  accounts." 

I  trembled  as  I  said  this,  for  I 
knew  by  experience  how  at  the 
very  word  "  accounts  "  most  listen- 
ers, like  human  snails,  would  draw 
in  their  horns  and  cease  to  pay 
attention  any  longer  to  what  was 
said.  If  you  began  to  talk  about 
Intimates  and  accounts  to  Lord 
Stowe,  he  at  once  assimied  an  atti> 
tude  of  vacant  abstraction — ^looking 
through  you  as  if  his  dear  Sophia 
and  the  rest  of  his  girls  were  exactly 
a  hundred  miles  behind  your  chair. 
Even  Bracton,  shrewd,  hard-headed 
man  of  business  as  he  was,  could 
not  be  got  to  go  into  details  of 
accounts.  For  Burley,  indeed,  the 
subject  possessed  a  sort  of  fascina- 


tion, although  I  don't  think  he 
understood  much  about  it ;  bat  with 
him  accounts  signified  merely  a 
vehicle  for  foisting  some  new  re- 
turn on  the  army,  wherein  the 
columns  on  the  bottom  of  the  page 
should  give  one  set  of  facta,  and 
those  at  the  side  another.  But  this 
was  one  of  the  qualities  which, 
almost  as  much  as  his  other  great 
gifts,  gave  Mr  Merrifield  his  superio- 
rity over  all  other  public  men  of  his 
time — his  mastery  over  details.  At 
the  word  "accounts"  the  languid 
expression  passed  away  &om  his 
features;  he  brightened  up  and 
looked  quite  interested ;  and  thus 
encouraged,  I  plunged  at  once  into 
my  subject. 

This  was  the  point,  I  said,  whidi 
I  had  been  so  anxious  to  explain 
to  him  when  I  was  honoured  by 
the  conversation  we  had  together 
in  the  autumn  on  Arrowdown,  but 
unfortunately  the  opportunity  slip- 
ped away.  That  decentralisation 
should  be  the  aim  of  eveiy  anny 
reformer  was  generally  admitted, 
but  no  one,  so  far  as  I  knew,  had  yet 
pointed  out  how  it  could  be  effected. 
All  those  schemes  which  had  been 
put  forward  for  localising  the 
army  were  very  well  as  far  as  they 
went,  but  they  did  not  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter.  We  might 
imitate  the  German  system  in  ex- 
ternals, and  map  out  the  country 
into  military  divisions,  each  wiUi 
its  permanent  army  corps — an  ar- 
rangement, by  the  way,  utterly  un- 
suited  to  our  condition  of  colonial 
service ;  but  this  at  best  would  be 
only  an  external  imitation.  There 
is  no  good  in  multiplying  stafis  and 
departments  if  you  do  not  give  them 
authority ;  and  yet  it  would  be  found 
that  these  local  commanders  and 
local  staffs,  should  such  come  to  be 
appointed,  would  have,  and  conld 
have,  no  virtual  responsibility.  For 
the  system  of  estimates  and  ac- 
counts now  in  force  assumes  a  com- 
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plete  centralisation  of  initiating 
power  within  the  War  Office ;  and  we 
may  construct  local  arsenals  and 
establish  local  magazines,  but  until 
the  system  of  our  accounts  and 
estimates  is  altered,  there  can  be  no 
real  effective  decentralisation.  For 
this  there  must  first  be  a  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  system  of  esti- 
mates. The  whole  reform,  as  I  con- 
ceived, really  turned  on  that.  "  Let 
me  explain  what  I  mean  by  taking 
a  case,"  said  I,  unfolding  the  esti- 
mates of  the  year,  which  I  had 
brought  with  mo  in  a  despatch-box, 
in  case  the  Premier  should  not  have  a 
copy  at  hand ;  "  any  item  will  do.  At 
page  48,  for  example,  we  have  *  Cost 
of  Forage,  and  allowances  in  lieu, 
£448,889,' madeupof  'GeneralStaiT, 
£15,556,'  *  Control  Staff,  £5791,' 
and  so  on.  Well  now,  the  result  of 
bringing  these  items  together  in  one 
lump  for  the  whole  army  is,  that 
every  item  to  be  expended  against 
each  of  these  sums  must  be  referred 
to  some  one  central  authority  who 
keeps  the  whole  account  in  his 
hands.  If  during  the  year  any  ad- 
ditional claims  arise  in  respect  of 
forage,  for  example,  it  has  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  central  office.  The 
authorities  in  Ireland,  or  Scotland, 
or  anywhere  else,  cannot  authorise 
any  additional  expenditure  against 
a  grant,  however  trifling,  because 
they  do  not  know  whether  the  ef- 
fect of  such  excess  may  not  be  to 
cause  an  excess  over  the  aggregate 
sum  provided.  The  only  parties 
who  can  pronounce  on  the  matter 
are  those  who  know  what  is  the 
total  expenditure  recorded  against 
the  vote — in  other  words,  the  ac- 
countants in  Pall  Mall.  It  is  the 
same  with  every  other  item  of  army 
expenditure — fuel,  rates,  travelling 
expenses,  purchase  of  stores,  cloth- 
ing, manufactures,  everything.  The 
whole  system  assumes  that  there 
should  be  one  central  office  where 
all  the  threads  are  gathered  up,  and 
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where  the  expenditure  that  is  going 
on  all  over  the  world  should  be 
collected  and  recorded  against  the 
different  votes ;  and  that  all  officials 
at  a  distance  should  be  kept  in 
complete  ignorance  as  to  what  the 
effect  of  their  expenditure  may  be 
upon  the  estimates  generally.  So 
long  as  this  system  is  maintained 
decentralisation  is  impossible.  De- 
centralisation means  the  delegation 
of  authority;  but  any  proposal  of 
this  sort  is  at  once  met  by  the 
objection  that  the  expenditure  could 
not  in  such  case  be  checked  by 
the  estimates.  And  the  men  who 
urge  this  objection  have  really  at 
last  got  to  think  that  it  is  unan- 
swerable, and  that  the  estimates  in 
their  present  form  are  in  the  nature 
of  things  unalterable,  so  blinded  do 
men  become  by  working  in  routine. 
"  But  further,  even  if  the  proced- 
ure in  force  did  not  call  for  alteration 
as  a  preliminary  to  reform  in  admin- 
istration, it  ought,  I  submit,  to  be 
altered,  because  the  estimates  in 
their  present  form  are  intrinsic- 
ally defective.  There  is  a  great 
show  of  information  and  detail 
about  them,  but  in  reality  they 
supply  a  minimum  of  either.  The 
popular  notion  is,  that  this  detail  is 
furnished  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  Parliament.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  assume  that  they  are  made 
up  in  their  present  form  in  view  to 
bewildering  members  of  Parliament, 
and  concealing  the  facts.  What  are 
the  emoluments  of  any  given  official, 
— say,  for  example,  a  controller]  You 
cannot  find  out  from  the  estimates. 
The  *  pay  proper,'  indeed,  is  given, 
but  the  '  allowances '  of  the  whole 
Control  Department  are  lumped  to- 
gether— ^the  forage  in  one  item,  the 
fuel  in  another,  rates  and  taxes  in 
another,  and  so  on ;  so  that  the  total 
emoluments  of  any  one  officer,  either 
in  that  or  any  other  department,  can 
nowhei'e  be  ascertained.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  the  estimates  of  the 
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mauufacturing  departments.  What 
can  a  member  of  Parliament  possibly 
predicate  from  the  item  of  £29,000 
for  'Piece -work'  under  the  head 
Clothincr,  or  from  the  fact  that 
£40,000  is  going  to  be  spent  in 
saltpetre,  and  £188,000  in  purchase 
of  metals  1  What  he  and  everybody 
else  would  like  to  know  is  the  cost 
r>f  coats  and  greatcoats  and  other 
items  of  clothing,  and  the  number 
to  be  made  during  the  year;  the 
quantity  of  gunpowder  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  its  cost  per  barrel ;  and 
so  on  for  other  articles.  On  all  these 
points  the  estimates  do  not  give 
him  a  particle  of  information.  They 
are  useless  even  for  the  manufac- 
turing departments  themselves ;  be- 
cause as  the  same  official  seldom 
deals  with  an  article  throughout  all 
its  stages,  he  has  not  the  means  of 
watching  the  account.  One  man 
buys  the  saltpetre,  another  converts 
it  into  gunpowder ;  neither  of  them, 
therefore,  knows  the  whole  cost  of 
the  operation.  It  is  the  same  with 
every  other  branch  of  any  manufac- 
ture. The  only  people  who  have 
the  means  of  ascertaining  the  whole 
of  the  facts  are  the  accountants  in 
the  central  office ;  and  they,  being 
at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  ope- 
rations, possibly  do  not  understand 
what  are  necessarily  complicated 
transactions,  and  if  they  attempt  to 
bring  out  prices  and  results,  simply 
make  a  muddle  of  it. 

My  view,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
estimates  shoidd  be  entirely  recast 
in  form.  The  general  estimates 
should  be  framed  to  show  the  ex- 
penditure locally,  so  that  tiie  gen- 
eral officers  commanding  districts 
should  know  what  is  the  expendi- 
ture sanctioned  for  their  respective 
districts,  and  then  the  supply  offi- 
cers under  them  would  really  be 
able  to  control  the  expenditure,  and 
their  functions  would  bear  some 
sort  of  relation  to  their  titles.  The 
same  sort  of  change  should  be  ex- 


tended to  all  supply  branches  and 
to  the  manufacturing  departments ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  votes  should  be 
distributed  by  disbursers  instead  of 
by  services,  as  in  fact  is  now  done  in 
the  Works  branch,  the  onlV  one  in 
which  the  estimates  are  framed  on  a 
sound  principle.  In  that  branch  the 
estimates  do  not  bring  together  the 
outlay  of  bricks,  or  lime,  or  tim- 
ber throughout  the  British  empire ; 
but  the  cost  of  each  work  is  shown 
separately,  and  therefore  in  the  case 
of  that  branch  only  is  there  tlie 
means  of  enforcing  local  responsi- 
bility. What  is  needed  is  to  extend 
that  system  to  the  other  branches  of 
army  expenditure.  Such  a  change 
would  not  interfere  with  the  system 
of  votes,  or  appropriations,  or  audit, 
or  anything  else  that  is  implied  in 
Parliamentary  government ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  control  of  Parliament 
would  really  become  much  more 
complete  and  effective  than  it  is 
now,  because  members  would  then 
be  able  to  find  out  what  is  the  real 
cost  of  each  part  of  the  army :  in 
place  of  the  mystification  which 
now  wraps  up  the  army  expendi- 
ture, we  should  have  real  simplicity. 
'*  Further,  the  audit  should  be  local 
as  well  as  the  expenditure.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  should  not 
come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  cen- 
tral authority,  but  that  the  auditors, 
instead  of  sitting  in  Pall  Mall  and 
returning  detailed  accounts  and 
vouchers,  sent  up  in  waggon-loads 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  involv- 
ing a  great  expense  in  copying,  and 
endless  correspondence  in  references 
and  calls  for  explanations,  which 
after  all  can  often  not  be  made  clear 
to  people  at  a  distance  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  transactions :  instead  of 
this,  the  accounts  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  audited  on  the  spot  where 
the  expenditure  takes  place,  by  audi- 
tors either  permanently  detached,  or 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  from  the 
War  Department.    By  this  plan  no- 
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thing  would  be  sacrificed  in  accuracy 
or  speed  of  accounting,  to  set  off 
against  the  resulting  saving  in  corre- 
spondence and  expense.  Not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  would  be  the 
education  thus  given  to  the  officers 
concerned — by  wliich  I  mean  the 
whole  of  my  department,  senior 
and  junior  clerks  and  all,  who, 
never  seeing  anything  now  of  the 
army  except  on  paper,  and  pass- 
ing their  lives  in  the  dull  routine 
of  mechanical  tasks,  come  often  to 
perform  them  in  a  dull,  unintelli- 
gent way.  Auditors  are  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  more  stupid  than 
other  people  :  it  is  their  training 
which  brings  them  to  do  their  work 
in  the  aggravating  way  now  so  often 
manifested — ^to  mistake  the  form  for 
the  essence  of  the  work.  '  The  head 
of  another  great  audit  department 
told  me  that  his  difficulties  arose 
not  so  much  from  the  shortcomings 
of  the  officials  whose  accounts  he 
had  to  audit,  as  from  the  perversity 
of  his  own  people,  misunderstanding 
the  points  about  which  they  ought 
to  exercise  their  judgment,  and 
causing  needless  irritation  by  foolish 
references.  Judging  from  my  own 
experience,  I  can  quite  understand  it. 
''  But  the  main  advantage  to  be 
claimed  for  this  scheme  has  yet  to 
be  stated.  It  would  be  equally 
suitable  for  war  and  peace.  And 
that  surely  is  the  point  to  be  aimed 
at  in  all  military  administration, 
yet  it  is  just  where  our  present  sys- 
tem fails.  Of  course  there  must  be 
greater  laxity  on  active  service  than 
is  permissible  in  peace  time,  but  we 
might  surely  contrive  a  mode  of 
doing  business  which  should  in  a 
general  way  be  the  type  on  which 
army  administration  should  be  con- 
ducted under  all  circumstances.  If, 
for  example,  army  finance  and  ad- 
ministration were  localised  in  the 
way  I  have  indicated,  each  army 
corps — or  whatever  the  administra- 
tive unit  may  be  called — ^having  its 


own  civil  staff,  trained  in  peace  time 
to  all  the  functions  which  have  to 
be  exercised  in  war — ^pay,  supply, 
audit,  financial  control  really  so 
called  :  then  if  this  corps  were  sent 
on  active  service,  the  functionaries 
who  accompanied  it  would  carry 
with  them  into  the  field  the  experi- 
ence they  had  gained  in  the  exer- 
cise of  independent  responsibility; 
and  that  experience  would  beget 
what  I  may  call  financial  self-posses- 
sion, a  quality  which  has  hitherto 
been  utterly  wanting  to  our  spend- 
ing departments  in  the  field.  This 
surely  would  be  an  improvement  on 
the  present  condition  of  things, 
when  the  centralised  inflexible  con- 
trol exercised  by  the  central  depart- 
ment in  peace  is  perforce  abandoned 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  state  of  wild  confusion, 
when  rules  of  every  kind  are  thrown 
to  the  winds,  and  those  who  have 
never  been  allowed  to  spend  any- 
thing rush  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
pour  out  money  like  water.  This 
has  happened  before  on  every  occa- 
sion of  war,  and  is  sure  to  happen 
again.  It  is  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  a  thoroughly  centralised  system 
such  as  ours,  to  go  on  ever  central- 
ising; piling  up  checks  and  forms 
in  search  of  an  ideal  perfection  of 
supervision,  till  when  the  machine 
comes  under  the  rough  usage  of  war 
it  breaks  down  from  its  own  weight 
and  complexity.  War  is  a  brutally 
rough  exercise  at  best,  and  we  can 
hardly  make  our  apparatus  too  sim- 
ple or  too  elastic  if  we  mean  it  to 
stand  the  strain.'' 

But  all  these  reforms,  I  submitted, 
would  come  short  of  what  was  neces- 
sary unless  supplemented  by  another 
radical  change  of  system.  *  *  The  War 
Department,  as  now  constituted, 
should  be  dismantled,  and  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  smaller  separate 
offices.  The  theory  of  the  present 
concentration,  is,  no  doubt,  to  avoid 
correspondence    and   delay  in  de- 
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.>;..it<ii  uf  l»usiih\>s  ;  hut  the  point 
uf  <M)ii<-'outr;iti-ni  may  easily  he  car- 
ih'A  t'>')  far,  and  then  instead  of 
.siiiii»li'*ily  yuii  ^'I't  complexity  and 
I'HiAisinii.  Aiiyhoily  may  sec  this 
liy  siii)iMK-iii;_;  a^  an  extreme  ciwo 
all  I  111'  diU'cn'iit  ili'iKirtment^  of  the 
(lov'-rniui-iit,  wliirk  are  now  con- 
il:i<t.Ml  as  srpaiatt?  estahlishments, 
t')  )'■-•  aMi:ilL;:iniait.''l  into  one  office. 
Vn!i  iiii^'ht  tlius  save  something 
ill  tli<:  ir-i.-U'iing  of  lutters,  and  in 
l>»il' r-  aii'l  iin'-s(fiigors,  perhaps  even 
ill  (.■"rn'.^[)-'ii«K!ii«-i» ;  hut  it  is  easy 
t')  iKir.'ivt.'  that  ail  office  of  such 
a  -'"it  w.iiiltl  iMM'ome  utterly  un- 
wi<'Mv  ami  iinmaiia;'cahle.  It  may 
li.'  uiL^'i'il  |i..v]iaps  that  the  cases 
aiv  iK'i.  anal).;. .us,  for  that  all  theso 
(liir<'iviit  il«[>aitni(.'ut3  have  no  con- 
iiiMtinu  with  ia<h  other,  and  little 
iiLM-d  t'«>r  i 111 •icomiiiunication,  where- 
as tho  ilillci«Mit  Lranuhos  of  the 
W;ir  I>>  ]>ailiiieiit  are  all  engagcil 
iquiii  tliL'  saiiif  op«.'ration,  the  husi- 
111 '^s  (if  the  a  I  ill  V.  But  in  fact  there 
is  no  jirccs^arv  communication  he- 
twci'ii  111  my  of  the  different  suh- 
(livi-ion^  of  tin- War(.)ffice — hetwi-on 
till'  Cniiimi^sariat  and  the  "Works 
l»raurhes,  for  example.  Free  com- 
inunicatinn  should  he  encouraged 
lujlwoin  hi-ads  (»f  departments  no 
doiiht.hul  hi'Voiula  certain  point  con- 
coiil ration  an  1  centralisation  tend 
rathrr  to  til''  obstruction  tlian  to  the 
despali-h  oi'  business. 

**  This.  ht)w«'Ver,  isa  minor  jKiint. 
The  main  nhji-rtion  to  the  piv- 
sriit  ariaii^'enn'nt  is,  that  it  in- 
volves oMi- centralisation  of  the 
Avor^t  foiiii.  All  authority  heing 
vi>-leil  in  the  Seci-ot-ary  of  State, 
11'*  pMper  respou-sibility  is  exer- 
eised  by  tln'  various  heads  of  exec- 
utive dispart  iiM-nts.  The  unhealthy 
iiclion  si't  u]»  is,  that  the  fonuer  ad- 
ministers iveiy  branch  of  the  army 
directly  in  liis  own  person,  delegat- 
in;,'  no  authority  to  any  subordinate 
otiiiials,  ami  heing  alone  responsible 
f«»r  the  conduct  of  all  business  trans- 


acted by  them  down  to  the  minutest 
det^iils.  In  pursuance  of  this  fic- 
tion, every  order  issued  £r«Dm  the 
office  goes  fortli  in  the  name  of 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  every  let- 
ter that  conies  in  is  adtlressed  to 
the  Under-Secretary,  as  if  intended 
to  be  laid  before  his  cliief.  Tims 
the  authority,  not  to  say  the  vtiy 
existence,  of  the  he^ids  of  de- 
partments, even  the  Parliameutai^' 
as  well  as  the  permanent  officers 
who  really  dispose  of  nine- tenths 
of  the  work,  is  entirely  ignorctl 
There  is,  of  course,  a  private  under- 
standing within  the  office  that  cer- 
tain cases  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
these  officers  and  others  sent  up  for 
orders,  but  the  limits  of  authority 
are  very  vaguely  defined  ;  and  this 
is  at  most  a  resjwnsibility  exercised 
as  between  the  head  of  an  office  and 
his  subonlinates:  recognised  respon- 
sibility to  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
try there  is  none. 

"  The  mischievous  effect  of  this 
fiction   crops   up    at    every   point 
YoT  example,  this  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State's  name 
upon    the    most   trifling  reference!* 
— matters   about  wliich  he  cannot 
be,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
ought  not  to  be,  concerned — tends 
i-ather  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen 
his   authority.       !^^en    outside   the 
office  feid  that  tliey  are  not  really 
contending  with  him,  but  with  some 
subordinate    using    his    name ;    in 
short,  we  have  a  perpetual  sham. 

*'  It  tends  to  create  a  degree  of 
undue  interference  with  the  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  anny,  carried  on 
under  the  (egis  of  the  Minister's 
name  by  officials  whose  own  iden- 
tity does  not  apjH'ar  on  the  record ; 
interference  which  they  would 
hesitate  to  exercise  avowedly  in 
their  own  jK^rsons.  Make  heads 
of  departments  specifically  respons- 
ible for  all  the  business  they  trans- 
act, and  they  will  cease  to  worry 
other  people.      Simplification  and 
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reduction  of  work  are  sure  to  fol- 
low. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  executive  departments. 
Take  a  case  which  may  be  fresh  in 
recollection.  A  regiment  marches 
from  one  country  town  to  another — 
of  course  under  orders  issued  direct 
from  Pall  Mall  —  and  the  provi- 
sions which  ought  to  have  been 
supplied  on  the  way  are  not  forth- 
coming. A  row  is  got  up  about  it ; 
questions  are  asked  in  the  House ; 
inquiry  is  made ;  and  it  is  found 
that  there  is  really  no  one  to  come 
down  upon.  All  the  orders  in  the 
case  have  slipped  through  under  the 
initials  of  the  Minister,  and  the  only 
person  on  whom  responsibility  can 
be  fixed,  if  it  is  to  be  fixed  on  any 
one,  is  himself.  Thus  the  very 
people  who  want  most  to  be  looked 
after,  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, are  the  very  men  who 
escape  all  responsibility,  except  the 
indirect  responsibility  of  a  clerk  to 
the  head  of  his  office. 

"  But  stiU  more,  the  tendency  of 
all  this  centralisation  is  to  render  the 
direct  interference  of  the  War  Min- 
ister, real  or  nominal,  far  too  minute 
and  prominent.  It  is  said  some- 
times that  his  control  over  all 
branches  of  the  army  is  not  suffi- 
ciently established.  I  maintain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  carried  much 
too  far.  What  between  the  pressure 
of  Parliament  in  one  direction,  al- 
ways looking  to  him  for  information 
and  explanation,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  officials  trained  as  ours 
are  to  shrink  from  responsibility  and 
refer  everything  to  their  chief,  the 
latter  has  practically  usurped  func- 
tions which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  he  cannot  fulfil  properly.  Take 
the  late  autumn  manoeuvres  for  ex- 
ample. These  are  supposed  to  be 
an  imitation  of  war  procedure,  so 
far  as  imitation  is  possible,  and  yet 
what  could  be  more  unlike  1  And 
we  have  gone  out  of  our  way  to  make 


it  so.  Every  little  trifling  detail 
has  been  carried  out  in  our  office  in 
the  name,  real  or  assumed,  of  the  War 
Minister ;  and  then,  when  every 
arrangement  is  complete,  and  the 
troops  are  assembled,  a  couple  of 
elderly  generals  are  picked  out  from 
the  reserve  list,  and  put  down  to 
play  with  the  troops  for  a  fortnight, 
and  then  sent  home  again.  Could 
anything  be  more  unlike  actual  war? 
In  fact,  our  office  ought  to  be  called 
the  Peace  Department  rather  than 
the  War  Department,  for  this  sort 
of  interference  is  only  possible  dur- 
ing peace;  business  could  not  be 
carried  on  in  this  sort  of  way  for  an 
hour  in  war  time.  Were  it  a  case 
of  real  war,  the  department  would 
have  to  be  content  with  providing 
the  supplies,  and  leaving  all  manage- 
ment to  the  generals ;  but  what 
chance  have  our  generals  of  being 
found  equal  to  the  occasion  if  always 
kept  in  leading-strings  ?  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  credit- 
able labours  of  our  office  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  manoeuvres ;  we  ought 
to  be  ashamed  rather  than  proud 
of  them,  for  we  ought  by  rights 
to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  There  is  really  no  more 
reason  why  the  War  Office  should 
interfere  directly  with  the  local  sup- 
ply officers  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  than  that  it  should 
take  their  commands  away  from  the 
colonels  of  battalions. 

"  I  conceive,  then,  that  the  War 
Minister,  or  the  officer  acting  in  his 
name,  should  be  much  less  of  an 
executive  head  than  he  has  now  got 
by  degrees  to  become.  His  business 
should  be  rather  to  supervise  others 
than  to  act  himself.  And  the  first 
step  towards  this  is  to  break  up  the 
Office ;  to  detach  the  different  heads 
of  executive  departments  and  their 
establishment,  and  make  them  exer- 
cise their  functions  on  their  own 
responsibility,  reducing  the  War 
Department    proper  to  the  under 
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secretaries  and  the  necessary  staff 
of  clerks. 

"  Of  course  this  change  could  not 
be  made  without  trouble.  It  would 
be  immediately  discovered  as  a  first 
result  that  the  powers  of  these  differ- 
ent officials  need  to  be  distinctly  de- 
fined, because,  as  I  have  explained,  at 
present  they  have  no  recognised  au- 
thority, but  exercise  their  functions 
solely  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  first  thing  needed, 
then,  would  be  a  distinct  code  of 
regulations,  defining  the  duties  of 
each  department  and  the  powers  of 
its  head,  as  well  as  of  the  officials 
subordinate  to  him.  This  in  itself 
will  at  once  lead  to  a  vast  reduction 
of  correspondence,  because  substi- 
tuting certitude  for  the  present  in- 
definite relations  between  all  parties 
concerned.  But  this  is  a  minor 
point,  although  a  great  reform  in 
its  way.  The  main  object  in  view 
should  be  to  distribute  authority, 
and  to  train  all  branches  of  the 
army  to  the  exercise  of  responsi- 
bility." 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plans  I 
submitted  to  Mr  Merrifield,  who  lis- 
tened with  great  attention,  occasion- 
ally throwing  in  a  remark,  or  asking 
a  question  for  further  elucidation. 

When  I  had  finished  speaking, 
he  observed  that  it  was  a  pretty  big 
scheme ;  had  I  spoken  to  Lord  Stowe 
about  it  ? 

I  replied  that  I  had  not.  It 
seemed  useless  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter with  him  before  ascertaining 
whether  the  proposal  would  be 
likely  to  be  agreeable  to  himself 
and  the  Government  generally.  All 
that  Lord  Stowe  could  say  would 
be  that  he  would  consult  him  (Mr 
Merrifield)  and  the  Cabinet,  so  I 
thought  it  better  to  come  at  once 
to  the  fountain-head  and  see  whether 
there  was  any  reasonable  chance  of 
my  Views  being  accepted. 

"But  surely  you  cannot  expect 


me  or  any  other  man  to  swallow  all 
that  screed  of  doctrine  at  once,  not 
to  say  anything  of  the  great  scheme-) 
you  shadowed  forth  when  we  wenr 
staying  at  Strickland's,  for  upsetting 
everything  generally." 

*'  I  think  Mr  Merrifield  is  hardly 
the  person  to  sneer  at  schemes  which 
savour  of  the  subversive." 

'^  Excuse  me.  I  had  no  intention 
of  sneering,  and  if  I  appeared  so  ill- 
mannered,  must  apologise.  But,  my 
dear  Captain  West,  you  must  see 
the  impossibility  of  my  ever  assent- 
ing to  the  propriety  of  your  schemes, 
still  less  committing  the  Government 
to  any  pledge  to  adopt  them,  merely 
on  such  a  statement  as  yon  have 
favoured  me  with,  and  that  too  even 
before  the  Minister  of  the  depart- 
ment has  been  consulted.  You 
must  see  that  such  a  proposal  is,  to 
say  the  least,  somewhat  unreason- 
able." 

*'Pray  do  not  suppose  that  I 
meant  anything  so  more  than  un- 
reasonable, so  utterly  absurd.  All 
that  I  can  expect  or  ask  is  to  be 
able  to  carry  you  with  mc,  if  ever 
my  schemes  arrive  at  the  point  of 
assuming  a  definite  form,  and  of 
their  being  of  a  sort  to  approve 
themselves  to  your  judgment" 

Mr  Merrifield  replied  that  any 
schemes  "brought  under  his  consid- 
eration would  of  course  command 
careful  attention. 

This,  however,  I  explained,  was 
not  exactly  what  I  wanted.  Pro- 
posals brought  before  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment— even  a  subordinate  one — 
would  of  course  be  looked  at,  I 
knew  that.  But  the  case  was  leallv 
this.  Without  wishing  to  pre- 
scribe conditions,  which  would  be 
absurd  for  an  Under  -  Secretarv, 
I  might  say  that  I  should  only 
care  to  undertake  office  with  tlie 
object  of  assisting  to  carry  out  what 
I  conceived  to  be  reforms.  To 
enter  on  it  with  any  other  object 
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would  be  merely  to  give  trouble  to 
no  purpose.  What,  then,  I  really 
desired,  was  to  know  whether  he 
thought  my  ideas  on  the  subject 
reasonable  and  feasible,  so  far  as  I 
had  explained  them  1 

Mr  Merrifield  replied  that  he 
thought  (speaking  of  course  under  re- 
servation) there  was  unquestionably 
a  good  deal  in  my  proposals  that 
seemed  very  ingenious,  and  possibly 
that  might  prove  very  beneficial; 
"  but,"  he  added,  smiling,  and  yet 
with  a  look  of  weariness  passing  over 
his  face,  called  up,  I  fancied,  by  the 
spectres  of  long  days  and  nights  wast- 
ed in  fruitless  sittings  in  the  House 
— "  but,  my  dear  Captain  West,  do 
you  know  what  such  a  reform  as 
this  means  ?  Young  and  ardent  mem- 
bers never  seem  to  realise  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  out  a  measure  of 
any  sort  through  Parliament,  the 
impotence  of  Iven  the  strongest 
Governments  to  do  these  things." 

I  replied  that  I  thought  it  did 
not  need  to  be  old  to  see  how  much 
friction  was  involved  by  our  system 
of  government,  and  how  large  were  the 
powers  of  obstruction  of  even  those 
members  who  were  good  for  nothing 
else.  "  But,  on  the  other  hand,"  I 
continued,  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
Governments  are  always  strongest 
when  they  are  dealing  with  strong 
measures.  As  I  took  the  liberty  of 
observing  when  we  discussed  the 
subject  before,  when  you  carried 
your  great  measure  on  the  law  of 
entail,  how  irresistible  you  were  ! 
while  on  that  miserable  little  ques- 
tion whether  children  under  four- 
teen should  be  allowed  to  buy  more 
than  a  pint  of  malt  liquor  at  a  time, 
or  again,  whether  the  school  boards 
should  face  their  buildings  in  stucco, 
— why,  all  party  bonds  seemed  to  be 
dissevered,  and  we  could  not  be  sure 
of  a  majority  from  one  day  to  an- 
other. Could  there,"  I  went  on  to 
say,  "  be  a  surer  card  to  play  for 
keeping  our  party  in^  to  put  the 


case  on  its.  lowest  grounds,  than  to 
come  forward  with  a  bold  scheme  of 
army  reform, — supposing,  of  course, 
that  it  commends  itself  to  the  gene- 
ral approbation  of  the  country  1 " 

"  I  confess  your  scheme  would 
have  even  greater  attractions.  West, 
if  it  were  a  sure  card  to  play  for 
turning  our  party  out."  And  the 
Minister  yawned  languidly,  while 
the  jaded  look  I  had  noticed  before 
again  passed  over  his  face. 

This  was  the  first  symptom  I  had 
noticed  in  the  great  Minister  of  that  ' 
fatigue  of  office  which  so  often  at- 
tacks our  statesmen.  Hitherto,  and 
especially  during  our  visit  to  the 
Stricklands,  he  had  always  mani- 
fested a  thorough  zest  for  official 
life,  and  even  the  wear  and  tear 
of  Parliamentary  wrangle  seemed 
not  to  produce  any  sense  of  distress 
in  him  as  it  did  in  other  people. 
Perhaps  in  the  quiet  time  before 
the  session  began,  his  heart  failed 
him  at  the  prospect  of  coming  strife 
more  than  it  would  do  when  the 
sound  of  battle  actually  arose ;  for 
Mr  Merrifield  was  emphatically  a  Par- 
liamentary war-horse,  and  when  the 
trumpet  of  debate  sounded,  would 
be  sure  to  rush  gaily  into  the  battle. 

"  If  we  are  to  be  turned  out,"  I 
observed,  "  at  least  let  us  be  turned 
out  on  some  question  worthy  of  be- 
ing defeated  on,  instead  of  expiring 
of  inanition,  or  under  the  combined 
effect  of  a  miUtitude  of  petty  defeats. 
But  I  cannot  help  believing  that  in 
reality  our  party  would  really  be 
strengthened  immensely  by  bring- 
ing forward  such  a  measure.  We 
should  carry  the  country  with  us 
for  a  certainty ;  and  not  only  the 
people  who  go  in  for  efficiency  re- 
gardless of  economy ;  we  should 
have  the  economists  with  us  too, 
Drylands,  and  Alius  Wright,  and 
Rigby  Sebright,  and  that  set,  be- 
cause I  verily  believe  that  you  may 
make  the  army  both  cheaper  and 
more  efficient.'* 
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Sucli  18  an  outline  of  the  conver- 
sation. The  final  resnlt.was,  that  Mr 
Meirifield  arranged  for  Lord  Stowe 
to  meet  me  at  his  house  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  when,  in  the  presence 
of  the  two  Ministers,  I  unfolded  mj 
scheme  to  the  latter. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  that  for 
a  programme,  Stowe  1"  said  Mr 
Mernfield,  when  I  had  done  speak- 
ing. "  Pretty  extensive,  is  it  not  1 
Xow  the  question  is,  how  far  can 
we  support  our  young  friend  here  1 
He  cuts  out  plenty  of  work  for  you, 
at  any  rate." 

"  Yes,"  I  observed ;  "  but  then  I 
should  hope  that  a  great  measure  of 
this  sort,  improved  as  it  would  be 
in  Lord  Stowe's  hands,  and  carried 
throuj^h  successfully,  would  procure 
the  War  ^limster  an  undying  repu- 
tation." I  tried  to  say  this  gravely, 
but  felt  that  I  seemed  to  be  making 
fun  of  Lord  Stowe,  and  that  Mr 
Merrificld  knew  that  I  was  doing 
so ;  and  the  mutual  consciousness 
thus  set  up  made  us  both,  I  think, 
a  little  uncomfortable.  But  Lord 
Stowe  had  no  misgivings.  He 
looked  more  than  ever  as  if  he 
thought  he  resembled  William  Pitt 
as  he  replied, — "Oh,  as  for  hard 
work,  an  old  official  like  me  is 
accustomed  to  it."  And  then  he 
went  on  to  say  that  the  improve- 
ment of  army  administration  had 
ever  been  one  of  the  objects  dearest 
to  him;    that  he  fully  recognised 


the  originality  and  value  of  my 
ideas,  and  had  no  doubt  he  should 
be  able,  with  the  advantage  of  my 
help,  to  introduce  many  Taluable  re- 
forms in  various  parts  of  the  system. 

Nothing  could  at  first  sight  be 
more  sati^actory ;  but,  in  fact.  Lord 
Stowe  promised  too  r»idilyy  having 
evidently  no  clear  notion  of  what 
was  proposed,  or  of  the  difficulty 
involved.  However,  the  agreement 
tacitly  come  to  furnished  me^  to  all 
appearance,  with  the  opportnnity  I 
wished  for.  Lord  Stowe  was  to 
a£ford  me  full  power  of  initiation, 
and  to  back  up  all  proposals  which 
commended  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ment ;  while  Mr  Merrifield,  who  was 
evidently  impressed  by  the  ideas  I 
had  put  forward,  and  exhibited  a 
much  more  lively  interest  in  the 
matter  than  Lord  Stowe,  expressed 
himself  as  prepared  to  support  ns 
in  the  Cabinet  Li  fact,  army  re- 
form might  very  possibly  be  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  great  schemes 
of  the  session.  "  But  we  must  con- 
sult the  heads  of  departments. 
West,  before  we  do  anything,"  said 
his  lordship,  as  we  parted  in  the 
office  lobby ;  "  they  have  great  ex- 
perience and  judgment — ^Burley  es- 
pecially— and  enormous  knowledge 
on  these  subjects.  They  will,  no 
doubt,  be  able  to  throw  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  some  of  these  difficult 
questions,  and  make  them  look  quite 
simple." 


CHAPTER  XLV. — UNEXPECTED  HELP. 


A  day  or  two  after  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  I  met 
Mr  Strickland  in  the  coffee-room  of 
the  Apollo,  to  which  select  insti- 
tution I  had  lately  been  elected. 
He  had  come  up  to  town  thus  early 
with  Mrs  Strickland,  before  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  to  consult 
their  physician  about  her  health. 
He  of  course  congratulated  me  on 


my  advancement.  "  You  will  now 
be  able  to  set  about  carrying  out 
some  of  your  pet  designs.  With- 
out altogether  agreeing  with  you,  I 
shall  still  be  very  glad  to  see  you 
successful;  anything  must  be  better 
than  letting  things  stand  stilL" 

"  I  am  not  very  sanguine  of  doing 
much.  The  more  I  see  of  the 
working  of  Governments,  the  more 
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difficult  it  appears  to  effect  any- 
thing. The  tendency  of  modern 
times  seems  to  be  towards  a  general 
break-down  of  Ministers  from  sheer 
overweight  of  details  and  petty 
obstructions." 

"  Too  true,  I  fear ;  it  is  a  melan- 
choly sight  to  see  the  whole  force 
of  the  Government  employed  night 
after  night  to  carry  some  wretched 
little  measure  through  committee. 
I  never  cease  to  congratulate  myself 
on  having  resisted  the  allurements 
of  office.  I  should  not  have  minded 
the  useful  work ;  it  is  the  work  to 
no  purpose  that  is  so  irksome.'' 

"  Then  look  at  the  way  in  which 
needless  fetters  are  imposed  on  our 
leading  men.  They  get  no  assis- 
tance in  their  confidential  work.  A 
Minister's  private  secretaries  ought 
to  be  almost  as  able  as  himself,  and 
he  ought  to  be  allowed  a  dozen  if 
he  wants  them.  But  the  salaries 
are  fixed  at  a  rate  about  suitable  for 
a  junior  bank-clerk,  so  they  have  to 
be  paid  by  preferment ;  and  when- 
ever any  wretched  little  post  is  va- 
cant in  the  permanent  Civil  Service, 
the  .confidential  aide  has  to  be  got 
rid  of,  very  possibly  just  when  he 
is  about  becoming  efficient.  Even 
then,  perhaps,  a  cry  will  be  raised 
about  jobbery  and  patronage.  The 
fact  is.  Ministers  have  no  patronage 
nowadays,  except  bishoprics  and 
things  of  that  sort  which  they  don't 
care  about." 

"  The  whole  question  of  the  Civil 
Service  will  have  to  be  taken  up 
soon,"  observed  Strickland,  "  if  its 
character  is  not  to  suffer  permanent 
deterioration.  I  don't  say  that  this 
has  set  in  yet,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
delayed  much  longer  if  something 
is  not  done  to  prevent  it." 

"  Are  you  a  disbeliever,  then,  in 
the  virtue  of  open  competition  1 " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that  just 
now,  although,  no  doubt,  the  sys- 
tem is  mixed  up  with  a  lot  of  tom- 
foolery. I  had  in  view  what  is  going 


on  at  the  top  of  the  Service,  rather 
than  the  mode  of  filling  it  up  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  extraordinary  to 
me  that  Governments — ^neither  our 
side  nor  the  other — seem  to  see  that 
the  pay  of  the  Civil  Service  has  for 
the  last  thirty  years  been  under- 
going rapid  deterioration,  because 
it  is  not  sharing  in  the  general 
increase  of  wealth  going  on  among 
all  other  classes.  Twelve  hundred 
a-year  was  a  very  fine  salary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  when  the 
present  scale  of  emoluments  was 
fixed.  But  it  is  a  very  poor  thing 
now.  And  yet,  instead  of  accept- 
ing the  fact  of  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  money,  and  taking  some 
steps  to  remedy  its  eflect  on  the 
Service,  both  parties  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  taking  every 
opportunity  to  cut  down  the  good 
things  of  the  Service.  You  can 
never  take  up  the  estimates  for  any 
year  without  seeing  a  note  against 
some  of  the  higher  appointments, 
that  the  salary  is  to  be  reduced  on 
the  next  occurrence  of  a  vacancy — 
as  if  this  were  a  highly  creditable 
thing  to  do,  instead  of  a  piece  of 
fatuous  folly." 

'' Still  the  salaries  of  heads  of 
departments  are  quite  sufficient  for 
comfort." 

"  That  depends  on  what  comfort 
means.  I  suspect  there  is  no  class 
in  London  which  finds  so  much 
difficulty  in  making  two  ends  meet. 
If  when  this  great  influx  of  wealth 
first  began  to  set  in,  which  you  may 
date  from  the  abolition  of  the  Com 
Laws,  the  salaried  and  professional 
classes  had  taken  their  stand  on 
their  social  and  mental  status,  and 
maintained  a  frugal  style  of  living, 
like  the  clergy,  in  contrast  to  the 
nouveaux  riches,  their  position 
would  have  been  elevated  instead 
of  lowered.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  sort  of  simplicity  is  opposed  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  middle 
class ;  at  any  rate,  the  attempt  was 
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not  made.  Everyljody  tnnst  dress 
and  look  and  dine  alike,  and  the 
only  difference  is,  that  whereas  with 
the  commercial  classes  their  increase 
of  profits  has  kept  pace  with  the 
more  expensive  style  of  living  intro- 
duced, the  people  on  fixed  incomes 
find  an  ever-increasing  difficulty  in 
maintaining  customary  appearances. 
One  expense,  indeed,  they  could  not 
avoid,  were  they  ever  so  frugal — that 
of  education.  Kow  that  patronage 
is  closed,  a  good  education  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  boys,  if  they  are 
to  be  placed  out  in  the  world ;  and 
that  is  a  great  and  increasing  diffi- 
culty for  those  who  have  femilies." 

"  And  yet  the  reputation  of  the 
Civil  Service  has  not  abated,  either 
for  ability  or  character.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  say  it  never 
stood  higher  in  this  respect  than  it 
does  now." 

"Very  true;  and  heaven  grant 
the  day  may  never  come  when  any 
deterioration  sets  in !  But  what 
sccnis  to  me  to  have  taken  place 
already  is,  that  the  abler  of  the 
members  have  begun  to  take  syste- 
matically to  other  ways  of  earning 
money.  All  my  friends  in  the  pub- 
lic service  seem  to  have  other  irons 
in  the  fire.  They  bring  out  plays, 
or  edit  books,  or  write  for  the  papers. 
Of  course  they  do  their  proper  work 
too ;  and,  no  doubt,  pursuits  of  this 
sort,  carried  on  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  improve  a  man's  efficiency 
rather  than  otherwise  ;  they  lift  him 
above  tlie  ruts  of  office  drudgery. 
But  I  think  the  time  may  perhaps 
come  when  men  will  look  to  these 
things  more  as  a  systematic  means 
of  eking  out  a  livelihood,  and  less 
as  a  mere  recreation  for  leisure  time, 
and  be  driven  for  sheer  want  of 
money  to  give  the  best  of  their 
talents  to  private  business,  and 
merely  the  fag-end  of  it  to  their 
official  duties  ;  and  this  will  be  a 
very  bad  thing  for  the  Government 
and  the  country.    When  a  man  who 


has  to  draft  a  despatch  on  which 
peace  or  war  turns,  is  under  bonds 
to  deliver  so  many  sheets  of  his 
novel  to  the  printer  on  the  same 
day,  it  may  fare  badly  with  the 
despatch,  I  fear." 

"  Talking  of  the  difficulty  about 
Ministers  getting  help,  I  find  this 
difficulty  very  forcibly  in  my  way 
just  now.  Young  Eoundhand,  my 
private  secretary,  is  a  very  good 
little  fellow,  methodical,  and  oblig- 
ing, and  intelligent,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  his  practical  ex- 
perience of  the  army  has  been 
limited  to  looking  on  now  and  then 
at  the  Palace-guard  mounting  bard 
by.  It  is  the  same,  of  course,  with 
the  whole  Office — all  very  good  fel- 
lows, and  many  of  them  very  able 
men,  but  they  look  at  the  army 
through  official  spectacles.  I  have 
applied  for  an  additional  private 
secretary,  a  military  man,  but  I 
shall  give  offence  to  the  Office,  I  fear, 
and  very  likely  cause  a  row  in  the 
House,  for  there  is  no  precedent  for 
an  Under  -  Secretary  having  two 
aides^ 

The  next  morning  after  this  con- 
versation I  received  a  visit  fi'om  Mr 
Strickland  while  we  were  at  break- 
fast ;  or,  rather,  while  I  was  at 
breakfast,  for  Eva  seldom  came 
down  in  time  to  share  that  meaL 

"  Excuse  this  early  call,"  he  said, 
''  and  still  more  the  liberty  I  am  go- 
ing to  take ;  but  I  thought  I  would 
unburden  my  mind  of  my  purpose 
at  onca  You  want  a  military  man 
as  private  secretary.  Why  not  give 
Tom  a  trial  1 " 

"  Tom  Strickland  ?" 

"  Why  not  %  He  is  clever  enough, 
I  am  sure,  though  I  am  his  father." 

"  Clever  enough !  I  should  think 
he  was.  But  the  idea  of  Tom  being 
anybody's  private  secretary,  much 
less  mine,  would  certainly  have  never 
occurred  to  me." 

''Kor  to  me  either  in  oidinaiy 
course ;  but  it  came  across  me  sud- 
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denly  after  I  saw  you  yesterday. 
The  fact  is,  as  I  daresay  you  may 
have  discovered  for  yourself  hefore 
this,  Tom  has  caused  his  mother 
and  myself  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
from  first  to  last,  and  we  are  hoth 
very  anxious  to  see  him  settle  down 
to  steady  work  of  some  kind.  He 
may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
he  steps  into  my  shoes;  and,  be- 
sides, he  won't  be  fit  to  play  the 
country  gentleman  if  he  goes  on 
idling  much  longer,  or  worse.  His 
life  has  been  a  failure  so  far.  Clever 
as  he  is,  he  has  done  nothing  except 
spend  money  and  health.  He  is 
tired  of  mere  soldiering,  and  is  too 
old  to  go  into  any  other  line.  Now 
if  he  got  into  the  War  Office,  and 
had  something  to  interest  him  in  his 
profession,  it  might  give  a  new  turn 
altogether.  A  bout  of  official  life 
would  do  him  an  immense  deal  of 
good ;  and  if  he  took  to  the  work 
kindly,  as  I  really  believe  he  would, 
I  am  sure  you  would  find  him  very 
efficient." 

"I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
that ;  and  I  quite  believe  with  you 
that  official  life  would  be  the  very 
thing  for  him  ;  but  surely  this  would 
be  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  I 
should  be  afraid  that  he  would  be 
too  clever  for  this  sort  of  thing. 
Why,  your  son  is  one  of  the  clever- 
est men  in  London.  I  ought  to 
be  his  secretary  instead  of  he 
being  mine.  I  never  could  under- 
stand, indeed,  why  you  did  not 
bring  him  into  Parliament.  With 
his  talents  and  position  ho  might 
rise  to  anything.  I  should  feel  a 
mere  political  adventurer  in  com- 
parison with  him.** 

"  Yes,  you  may  well  ask  that.  I 
wanted  him  to  stand  for  South 
Yewcestershire  many  years  ago,  just 
afler  he  came  of  age ;  and  I  believe 
we  should  have  brought  him  in 
easily,  but  he  was  full  of  horse- 
racing  then,  and  tomfoolery  of  all 
sorts,  and  declared  that  the  age  of 


professional  politicians  had  gone 
by  (you  know  hia  sneering  way) ; 
and  since  then  he  has  got  into  dis- 
favour down  there,  and  we  had 
words  about  it ;  and  so  time  has 
passed  on,  and  the  result  is  that  my 
boy  is  just  what  you  see — clever 
enough,  and  good  at  bottom,  I  ver- 
ily believe,  but  simply  throwing  his 
life  away,  and  getting  on  towards 
middle  age  without  ever  having 
done  anything,  except,  as  I  said, 
spending  money  and  giving  trouble 
to  his  family ;  **  and  as  he  finished 
his  sentence,  Mr  Strickland's  face 
assumed  a  careworn  aspect,  and 
he  seemed  to  look  older  and  more 
haggard  than  I  had  ever  seen  him 
look  before. 

I  had  heard  at  odd  times,  more 
by  allusion  than  direct  information, 
sotnething  of  Captain  Strickland's 
antecedents.  Heir  to  a  fine  estate 
and  one  of  the  oldest  names  in  the 
country,  he  had  gone  up  to  Christ- 
church  with  a  great  reputation  for 
ability,  and  was  expected  to  take  a 
distinguished  degree,  but  getting 
into  a  scrape,  only  avoided  expul- 
sion by  taking  his  name  off  the 
books,  and  exchanging  an  academi- 
cal career  for  a  commission  in  the 
Guards.  Then  followed  a  bout  of 
horse-racing,  when,  after  very  nearly 
winning  the  Derby  twice,  and  losing 
heavily  much  oftener,  he  retired 
from  the  turf,  and  his  father  paid 
his  debts.  This  episode  created  an 
estrangement  between  the  two ;  for 
Mr  Strickland,  like  many  men  with 
a  large  rent-roll,  was  probably  not 
overburdened  with  ready  money, 
and  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  large. 
A  year  or  two  later  the  military 
papers  were  full  of  a  mysterious 
rumour  about  an  alleged  fracas  in  a 
certain  distinguished  regiment,  and 
the  matter  even  reached  the  point 
of  notoriety  of  being  discussed  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  in  the  clubs. 
Some  people  said  that  there  was  a 
lady  in  the  case;  others  that  the 
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colonel  had  been  insulted  by  a 
gross  caricature ;  all  agreed  that  the 
matter  must  come  to  a  court-martial ; 
but  it  was  finally  settled  without 
being  made  public,  after  the  offender 
had  sent  in  and  been  allowed  to 
recall  his  papers  for  purchase.  But 
a  black  mark  was  placed  against  Cap- 
tain Strickland's  name  in  the  Mili- 
tary Secretary's  books ;  and  when  an 
old  friend  of  his  father,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  high  military  command 
abroad,  wanted  to  take  him  out  on 
his  personal  staff,  the  Horse  Guards 
refused  to  sanction  the  nomination. 
Shortly  after  this  occurred  the  row 
down  in  Yewccstershire,  the  effect 
of  which  was  no  doubt  seriously 
to  diminish  the  popularity  of  the 
family  in  that  county,  and  to  extin- 
guish all  chance  of  the  younger 
Strickland  Ending  a  Parliamentary 
opening  there. 

Such  were,  so  far  as  I  knew  them, 
the  antecedents  of  our  friend,  who, 
when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance, 
was  a  man  of  a  little  over  thirty, 
but  who  looked  older.  Of  about 
middle  height,  with  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  a  face  smooth  shaven  save  for 
a  pointed  black  moustache,  regular 
well-cut  features,  a  clever  mouth, 
and  a  general  look  of  determination 
which  his  antecedents  so  far  belied, 
Tom  Strickland  was  a  very  notice- 
able man  anywhere.  A  good  rider, 
who  did  not  care  much  for  hunting ; 
almost  as  skilful  with  the  pencil  as 
a  second-rate  artist ;  with  a  touch  on 
the  pianoforte  that  a  professional 
might  have  envied;  fond  of  society, 
and  yet  always  appearing  to  be 
bored  by  it ;  with  no  apparent  hob- 
bies to  spend  money  on,  and  yet 
seemingly  always  at  the  wrong  end 
of  a  liberal  allowance, — Tom  Strick- 
land gave  one  the  impression  of  a 
man  of  ability,  which  he  had  never 
turned  to  any  useful  purpose,  and 
who,  without  any  stigma  of  dis- 
honour, had  yet  the  faculty  of  get- 
ting into  scrapes. 


Such  was  the  man  who  now  be- 
came my  private  secretary.'  For 
asking  Mr  Strickland  whether  he 
thought  his  son  would  care  about 
undertaking  the  duty,  he  said,  ''I 
have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  noLentioned  to 
him  last  night  casually,  when  we 
were  discussing  your  appointment, 
that  I  wished  you  would  take  him 
as  your  private  secretary,  and  he  re- 
plied he  should  like  nothing  better. 
Of  course  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I 
should  take  the  liberty  of  proposing 
the  thing  to  you.  In  &ct,  the  idea 
did  not  occur  to  myself  till  after- 
wards." 

After  this  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  offer  the  appoint- 
ment to  Tom  Strickland.  I  liked 
the  man  himself,  whose  manners,  in- 
deed, possessed  a  peculiar  fascina- 
tion, in  that,  while  possessing  great 
powers  of  sarcasm,  he  reserved 
them  for  the  public,  never  saying 
an  ill-natured  thing  about  one 
friend  to  another,  and  being  always 
good  -  tempered  and  obliging  at 
home.  We  were,  moreover,  under 
obligations  to  the  family,  especially 
to  Mrs  Strickland,  who,  I  suspected, 
had  probably  more  to  do  with  sug- 
gesting the  arrangement  than  her 
husband.  But  I  confess  to  feeling 
a  little  aJ&aid  of  him  in  his  new 
capacity.  "You  know,"  I  said, 
when  he  came  down  to  the  office,  in 
reply  to  a  summons,  '*  I  am  a  little 
anxious  lest  this  arrangement  may 
prove  a  failure.  I  shall  not  ask  you 
to  write  private  notes,  and  so  forth ; 
little  Eoundhand  will  do  all  that 
sort  of  thing ;  but  still  there  will  be 
plenty  of  hard  work  and  drudgery. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  your  talents, 
of  course.  In  fact,  I  believe  you 
are  much  cleverer  than  I  am,  if  the 
thing  be  told ;  but  I  am  afndd,  to 
be  quite  plain,  that  you  are  too 
much  of  a  swell  for  the  post.  I 
should  be  really  sorry  if  your  tak- 
ing it  led  to  our  becoming  less  good 
friends  than  we  are  at  present" 
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Tom  Strickland,  however,  was 
very  confident  about  his  success, 
and  eager  to  undertake  any  amount 
of  work.  The  fact  was,  he  said, 
it  was  time  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  The  men  in  the  brigade 
thought  he  could  do  nothing,  and 
his  father  looked  on  him  as  a  regu- 
lar vaurien;  and,  in  truth,  he  had 
so  far  led  a  useless,  troublesome 
life.  But  he  was  heartily  sick  of  it 
now,  and  wanted  to  show  that  he 
was  really  fit  for  something. 

"  Well,  but,"  I  observed,  playing 
my  last  card,  ''there  is  still  one 
objection  to  be  mentioned.  It  seems 
ungracious  to  suggest  nothing  but 
obstacles,  but  it  is  better  to  make 
them  beforehand.  You  might  get 
your  promotion  any  day,  and  then 
how  would  you  like  to  be  serving 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  under  a  plain 
captain  t " 

**  Why  anticipate  difficulties  1  I 
don't  expect  to  get  my  promotion 
before  the  Government  goes  out. 
Besides,  you  will  not  stay  in  the 
army  for  ever." 

"  Why  not  1" 


"  I  should  have  thought  the  diffi- 
culty would  have  occurred  to  you 
before.  I  don't  want  to  flatter  you, 
but  a  man  who  can  speak  as  you 
can,  and  who  has  got  such  a  start 
in  life,  cannot  expect  to  remain 
always  an  under  -  secretary.  But 
you  will  find  your  captain's  commis- 
sion a  great  obstacle  to  rising  higher. 
Ketire  from  the  army,  and  you  may 
be  anything  you  like.  The  diffi- 
culty as  roguds  myself  and  my  rank 
would  then  altogether  disappear. 
It  wouldn't  matter  being  a  field- 
marshal  if  you  were  plain  Mr 
West" 

Thus  was  the  matter  settled.  The 
Office  (generally  seemed  a  little  in- 
cUned  to  resent  the  appointment  as 
an  invasion  of  its  rights,  and  the 
Treasury  objected  at  first  on  the 
score  of  expense;  but  this  little 
difficulty  was  surmounted,  and  a 
day  or  so  afterwards  Strickland 
came  to  dine  at  the  little  house  by 
Queen's  Gate,  in  view  to  our  setting 
to  work  afterwards  to  draw  up  a 
grand  memorandum  of  the  difierent 
measures  to  be  brought  forward. 


CHAPTER  XLVl. —  ON   DETAILS,    PRIVATE  AND   PUBLIC. 


''If  I  had  known  that  dinner 
was  to  be  exceptionally  late,  Eva, 
I  would  have  proposed  that  Captain 
Strickland  and  I  should  go  into 
business  first,  and  dine  afterwards ; 
but  I  thought  if  we  allowed  half  an 
hour's  margin,  there  would  be  a 
reasonable  chance  of  getting  some- 
thing to  eat  at  the  end  of  it ;  but 
one  can't  set  to  work  fasting." 

This  observation  was  made  as  we 
sat  with  our  guest  before  the  draw- 
ing-room fire  waiting  for  dinner. 

''  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  sympathise 
with  my  respected  host,"  said 
Strickland;  ''but  I  had  luncheon 
rather  late  at  the  Wanderers,  and 
am  not  particularly  hungry.  But 
I  ought  not  to  be  so  selfish,  when 


I  see  Mrs  West  evidently  suffering 
from  the  pangs  of  hunger." 

"  No,  indeed,"  observed  Eva  ;  "  I 
never  feel  hungry  in  London,  but 
my  husband  is,  because  he  speaks 
so  crossly.  He  always  gets  cross 
when  dinner  is  late." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  you  make  mc 
out  to  be  in  a  state  of  permanent  ill- 
temper,  for  it  is  not  within  my  recol- 
lection that  dinner  or  anything  else 
in  this  house  has  ever  been  in  time." 

"  How  can  you  say  such  things, 
Charlie  !  I  am  sure  I  do  my  best, 
but  you  are  so  dreadfully  particu- 
lar. If  everything  is  not  ready  to 
a  minute,  Captain  Strickland,  he 
makes  such  a  fuss  about  it." 

"Then,  my  love,  as  I  observed 
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before,  I  must  spend  my  life  in  mak- 
ing a  fuss,  for  certainly  nothing  ever 
is  ready  to  a  minute  in  this  house. 
If  we  said  ready  to  an  hour,  it  would 
be  nearer  to  the  mark." 

"Well,  I  am  sure  you  are  un- 
punctual  enough  yourself  sometimes. 
How  often  have  we  kept  dinner 
waiting  for  ever  so  long  while  you 
were  staying  away  at  that  horrid 
House  of  Commons  %  It  is  no  won- 
der the  servants  are  unpunctuaL" 

"My  dear,  allow  me  to  observe 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  not 
been  sitting  since  August,  between 
which  time  and  this  present  Janu- 
ary it  might  have  been  possible  to 
get  over  the  demoralising  effects  of 
my  unpunctuality ;  and  considering 
that  we  have  changed  our  servants 
about  half-a-dozen  times  since  then, 
I  do  not  see  how  my  bad  example 
can  be  responsible  for  the  present 
state  of  things." 

"  Not  half-a-dozen  times;  how  can 
you  exaggerate  so  !  We  have  only 
had  four  cooks  altogether  since  we 
came  to  town.  There  was  Smithers, 
who  robbed  us  so ;  and  then  Jobbins, 
who  was  so  violent  with  the  man- 
servant ;  and  then  that  poor  woman 
who  was  fetched  away  by  the  police, 
and " 

"  My  dear,  you  need  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  going  into  the  statistics 
of  our  domestic  miseries;  to  recapitu- 
late our  domestic  changes  would  in- 
volve something  like  the  Homeric 
catalogue  of  ships  :  the  fact  remains 
that  dinner  was  supposed  to  be 
ordered  for  half-past  seven,  and  that 
it  is  now  ten  minutes  after  eight, 
and  Captain  Strickland  and  I  have 
a  long  evening's  work  to  get  through 
afterwards." 

"  If  I  might  venture  to  move 
an  amendment,"  said  our  guest,  "  I 
would  propose  that  Mrs  West  favour 
us  with  a  little  music.  I  always,  for 
my  part,  prefer  music  before  dinner, 
and  I  suppose  we  shall  be  too  busy 
to  get  any  afterwards." 


Eva  said  that  she  would  sing 
something  with  pleasure,  and  went 
to  the  piano,  but  she  got  up  with  a 
show  of  petulance,  and  merely  ran 
over  the  keys  for  a  time,  evidently 
too  much  out  of  temper  to  play  with 
composure.  Strickland  stood  near 
the  piano,  turning  over  the  music- 
books  that  lay  on  a  side-table,  while 
I  remained  moodily  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  annoyed  that  a  bickering 
should  have  arisen  on  such  a  trifle 
as  the  dinner-hour ;  still  more,  that 
a  visitor  should  have  witnessed  it, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  left  to 
his  superior  tact  to  turn  it  aside.  A 
foolish  vanity  perhaps  took  offence 
at  the  proposal,  the  ceremony  of  his 
entry  on  secretariat  duty  being  hardly 
of  a  kind  to  be  suitably  opened  by 
customary  performance  of  music ;  but, 
worse  than  all,  my  heart  grew  bitter 
as  I  thought  what  a  change  had  come 
over  our  life,  and  our  feeling  towards 
each  other.  It  had  come  to  this  al- 
ready, and  we  had  been  married  less 
than  two  years !  But  a  few  short 
months  ago,  and  the  very  semblance 
of  reproach  would  have  brought  Eva 
to  me,  suppliant  and  in  tears.  ICow 
blame  was  met  with  petulance,  and 
we  seemed  to  be  already  on  the  brink 
of  mutual  disparagement  and  dis- 
trust. 

Eventually  dinner  was  announced, 
and  manned  under  ite  inflaenc^ 
gradually  assumed  their  usual  tone, 
without  any  further  explanations 
or  apologies  —  aa  was,  alas  !  too 
often  now  the  case.  Dinner  ended, 
my  new  private  secretary  and  I  re- 
paired to  the  back-room,  and  set  about 
writing  down  the  heads  of  the  dif- 
ferent proposals  to  be  brought  before 
the  Government.  Strickland  wrote 
at  the  table  while  I  walked  up  and 
down,  or  stood  before  the  fire. 

The  following  was  the  substance 
of  the  memorandum  as  finally  read 
over  by  Strickland  : — 

"  Note  of  proposed  modifteatlons 
in  our  military  system.    [Better  call 
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them  modifications,  I  said  when  dic- 
tating, and  not  reforms ;  old  Stowe 
will  not  be  so  much  frightened.] 

**  These  naturally  divide  into  two 
main  heads,  our  military  administra- 
tion, and  the  organisation  of  the 
army,  which  may  be  kept  separate. 

"  Military  Administration, 

''All  the  proposals  made  under 
this  head  have  in  view  a  process  of 
decentralisation,  involving  a  large 
delegation  of  authority  to  officiids 
of  all  classes,  with  a  distinct  defini- 
tion of  their  respective  powers  and 
responsibilities. 

''  This  proposal  includes,  amongst 
other  things.  Decentralisation  of 
Army  Finance,  a  first  step  towards 
which  is  the 

Eeconsfrnciion  of  the  Form  of  Army 
Estimates, 

so  as  to  show  expenditure  locally, 
and  by  the  different  disbursers  con- 
cerned, instead  of  bringing  all  the 
expenditure  under  the  various  heads 
of  service  into  lump  sums.  Per- 
haps my  meaning  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  two  examples. 

''  There  are  two  branches  of  the 
estimates  which  are  already  decen- 
tralised— the  pay  of  the  troops  and 
the  outlay  on  works.  A  regimental 
paymaster  has  no  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing a  regiment,  because  there  are 
specific  tables  setting  forth  what 
each  man  may  claim,  and  also  a 
definite  sanctioned  establishment 
for  each  regiment.  So  also  you 
see  put  down, — cost  of  fortifications 
at  Malta,  £50,000 ;  cost  of  barracks 
at  Montreal,  £60,000 ;  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  local  officers  at  Malta 
and  Montreal  know  exactly  what 
their  responsibilities  are  in  the 
si)ending  line.  But,  observe,  the 
estimates  are  in  this  respect  quite 
exceptional ;  if  they  had  been  pre- 
pared for  these  items  according  to 
the  pattern  observed  in  respect  of 
other  services  we  should  have  had 


such  heads  as  these :  '  Pay  of  the 
Captains  in  the  Army ; '  *  ditto 
of  the  Corporals ; '  Purchase  of 
Bricks  throughout  the  British 
Empire ; '  *  Purchase  of  Lime 
throughout  ditto ; '  *  Purchase  of 
I^ails  throughout  ditto  ; '  and  so 
forth ;  and  every  executive  officer 
would  be  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  his  liabilities  and  powers  might 
be,  while  somebody  in  our  office 
would  be  totalling  up  all  the  separate 
purchases  made  for  these  different 
articles,  in  order  to  see  that  the 
aggregate  outlay  on  bricks  and  lime 
and  nails  all  over  the  world  did 
not  exceed  the  votes.  And  this 
tomfoolery,  forsooth,  would  be  called 
financial  supervision,  or  maintaining 
the  recognised  principle  of  civil 
control  over  army  expenditure. 

''I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the 
least  This  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  the  estimates  are  now  pro- 
pared  in  regard  to  all  other  branches 
of  military  expenditure ;  and  the 
first  step  towards  decentralisation 
and  common-sense  is  to  distribute 
all  charges  locally,  and  by  services. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  different 
votes  for  fuel,  lodging-money,  and 
so  forth,  should  be  split  up,  so  that 
the  actual  allowances  as  well  as 
pay  of  each  person  in  the  Control 
and  other  staff  departments  may  be 
distinctly  ascertained.  The  esti- 
mates seem  to  be  framed  now  on 
purpose  to  hide  these  points.  The 
expenditure  could  then  be  compared 
with  the  votes  as  it  takes  place, 
without  need  to  refer  everything  to 
a  central  office. 

''  The  same  remarks  have  special 
application  to  the  estimates  and  ac- 
counts of  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ments. What  shoidd  we  think 
of  a  railway  company  whose  ac- 
counts showed  what  was  spent  on 
iron  and  wood,  but  did  not  bring 
out  the  cost  of  making  a  locomotive, 
or  a  passenger  carriage,  or  any  other 
information  whatever  to  show  whe- 
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ther  their  stock  was  cheap  or  dearl 
or  of  a  mechanical  engineer  -who 
kept  an  account  of  labour  and  ma- 
terials, but  could  not  do  more  than 
guess  at  the  cost  of  any  of  his  tools, 
and  of  the  work  they  turned  out  ? 
And  yet  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  most  important  part  of  our  mili- 
tary expenditure  is  accounted  for. 
Turn  to  the  estimates,  and  you  find, 
*  Wages  of  Clothing  Department,* 
*Time  and  Piece-work,*  'Materi- 
als to  be  purchased,'  '  Wages  of 
Manufacturing  Department,'  'Tim- 
ber,* 'Fuel,*  'Metals,*  'Saltpetre,* 
and  so  forth.  Yet  who  on  earth 
is  the  wiser  for  this  information? 
Under  a  great  pretence  of  detail, 
there  is  in  fact  the  most  complete 
vagueness. 

"  The  estimates,  indeed,  in  their 
present  form,  seem  purposely  devised 
to  minister  to  that  besetting  passion 
for  centralisation  which  animates 
our  military  system.  For  the  result 
of  bringing  all  the  purchases  for  tim- 
ber, and  fuel,  and  saltpetre,  and  so 
forth,  together  under  one  vote,  is 
that  while  the  local  manufacturing 
officers  are  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  correspondence  between  the 
votes  and  expenditure — because  the 
same  officer  who  buys  the  raw  ma- 
terial does  not  as  a  rule  work  it  up 
— the  key  to  the  mystery  is  kept  by 
the  central  office  in  Pall  Mall ;  and 
so  accounts  and  vouchers  by  the 
cartload  have  to  be  shot  in  there  in 
order  that  the  outlay  may  be  record- 
ed against  these  general  votes. 

"  Of  course  these  War  Office  ac- 
counts are  not  the  only  accounts 
kept  of  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. If  they  were,  the  finance 
of  our  manufacturing  departments 
would  be  in  chaotic  confusion.  Sup- 
plementary additional  accounts,  I 
understand,  are  kept  at  the  differ- 
ent establishments,  which  do  really 
show  the  results  of  the  work  done, 
and  the  cost  of  the  various  articles 
turned  out — ^accounts  kept,  in  fact> 


on  proper  commercial  principles. 
What  has  now  to  be  done  is  to 
drop  the  estimates  and  accounts 
altogether  which  are  now  publish- 
ed, substituting  these  latter  onesL 

"Further,  the  audit  of  the  ex- 
penditure should  be  conducted 
entirely  on  the  spot,  not  a  single 
voucher  being  sent  forward.  This 
wotdd  put  a  stop  to  an  enormous 
waste  of  clerical  labour.  Just 
think  what  would  be  involved 
if  the  London  and  North-Westan 
Eailvray  were  to  keep  the  accounts 
of  j;heir  Crewe  workshops  at  Euston 
instead  of  at  Crewe.  This  is  what 
we  attempt  now  with  our  great 
establishments  at  Woolwich.  My 
plan,  I  admit,  will  leave  a  lot  of  our 
clerks  with  nothing  to  do  ;  bat  if 
the  matter  is  once  understood,  the 
case  for  reform  must  be  admitted. 

"  A  similar  process  of  decentralisa- 
tion to  be  applied  to  the  army  ac- 
counts in  all  departments,  and  these 
accounts  to  be  always  audited  so  far 
as  possible  on  the  spot,  either  by 
district  auditors,  or  auditors  sent 
down  on  deputation  from  time  to 
time.  The  copying  of  accounts  and 
sending  about  of  vouchers  to  be,  in 
fact,  everywhere  suppressed." 

"Excuse  my  interrupting  you," 
observed  Strickland,  looking  up  from 
his  writing,  "  but  is  there  not  an 
operation  known  as  the  appropria- 
tion audit?  something  done  inde- 
pendently of  the  W^ir  Department  ? 
and  might  not  this  interfere  with 
your  scheme  for  decentralising  %  " 

"  The  authority  of  Parliament 
would  be  needed  to  carry  out  the 
change,  no  doubt  But  Parliament 
desires  military  efficiency  as  much 
as  other  people,  and  would  cordi- 
ally approve  of  the  change,  it 
may  be  hoped,  when  the  object 
of  it  was  understood.  If  we  are 
always  to  work  on  the  assump- 
tion that  no  one  is  ever  under  any 
circumstances  to  be  trusted  in  anv- 
thing,  then  of  course  you  must  go 
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on  piling  checks  upon  checks.  But 
the  object  Tvhich  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view  is  surely  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem in  peace-time  which  may  be 
expanded  to  suit  a  state  of  war. 
TMs  you  may  do  by  training  your 
financ>Tal  officers  to  exercise  inde- 
pendent responsibility,  and  then  if 
a  force  takes  the  field  you  will  have 
a  body  of  trained  officials  fit  to  send 
with  it,  and  to  exercise  a  reasonable 
degree  of  financial  control  without 
losing  their  heads  when  left  to 
run  alone ;  and  we  shall  avoid  the 
chaotic  scramble  and  confusion 
which  now  invariably  attend  the 
passage  £rom  our  present  rigid,  over- 
centraLised  procedure  in  peace  to  a 
state  of  war,  when  checks  and  rules 
of  all  kinds  are  thrown  aside  just 
when  the  expenditure  stands  most 
in  need  of  them. 

*'  Observe,  too,  that  the  assump- 
tion which  underlies  our  present 
system,  that  no  one  shall  exercise 
any  responsibility  but  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Comptroller-Gene- 
ral of  the  Exchequer,  involves,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  a  sham, 
unless  we  also  assume  that  they 
can  virtually  delegate  their  powers 
to  subordinates.  Well,  nothing 
more  is  assumed  in  the  present  case, 
except  that  the  delegation  shall  be 
given  to  persons  trained  in  a  good 
instead  of  a  bad  way. 

"Now  to  the  next  great  mea- 
sure— 

• 

Deeomposiiion  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment 

"The  War  Office  as  now  con- 
structed to  be  broken  up,  each  of  the 
different  sub-departments  being  con- 
stituted as  a  separate  office : — viz. 

Commissariat. 

Stores, 

Manufactures. 

Clothing. 

Works. 

Pay  and  Audit. 

Discipline." 

VOL.  CXII. — DCLXXXVI. 


"  But,"  objected  Strickland  again, 
"  is  it  not  alleged  that  the  object  of 
consolidating  these  departments  in 
one  office  and  imder  one  roof  is  to 
reduce  correspondence  and  circum- 
locution 1  That  objection  will  cer- 
tainly be  raised  to  your  scheme,  at 
any  rate." 

"Let  them  remain  under  the  same 
roof  by  all  means,  if  it  is  convenient, 
provided  the  separation  is  otherwise 
distinct  and  complete.  Of  course 
there  will  arise  a  nominal  increase 
of  correspondences  from  the  change, 
because  formal  letters  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  informal  ones  styled 
minute  papers  now  employed ;  but  I 
believe  there  would  be  an  immediate 
reduction  in  reality,  because  if  men 
had  to  do  it  formally  instead  of  in- 
formally, they  would  soon  become 
ashamed  of  bandying  foolish  refer- 
ences to  and  fro  in  the  way  that 
now  goes  on.  But  that  is  not  my 
point.  The  change  is  imperatively 
called  for,  for  much  weightier  rea- 
sons. It  is  fatal  to  efficiency  that 
all  these  heads  of  men,  who  should 
be  responsible  heads  of  executive 
departments,  should  have  no  dis- 
tinct responsibility  whatever,  but 
do  all  their  business  down  to  the 
most  trifling  reference  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  are 
not  even  recognised  to  the  extent 
of  being  addressed  by  name  by  the 
executive  officials  who  write  to 
them.  All  letters  to  our  office  are 
addressed  to  the  Under-Secretary, 
and  all  letters  go  out  in  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  fact, 
these  heads  of  departments,  not- 
withstanding their  high-sounding 
titles,  are  virtually  nothing  but 
clerks.  Let  this  fact  be  once  thor- 
oughly apprehended,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  reform  will  be  admitted. 
Besides,  what  training  can  be  worse 
for  men  who  may  be  called  on  any 
day  to  run  alone  on  active  service, 
than  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
shelter  themselves  from  all  responsi- 
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l>ilitj  for  eTeiyihing  ihe j  do  behind 
m  bigger  mant 

**  This  evil,  moieover,  begets  an- 
oiher.  By  emplojing  men  in  this 
way  as  the  inesponBible  mouth- 
pieces of  the  Minister,  you  encourage 
the  tendency,  always  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced except  in  the  firmest  mindsy 
to  OYexdo  interference  with  others. 
This,  in  UxX,  is  the  root  of  the  over^ 
centralisation  which  is  the  cmrse  of 
our  systeuL  The  executive  officials 
all  over  the  world  who  suffer  &om 
it  cannot  complain  now,  because  it 
is  all  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  but  let  the  de- 
partmental  chiefs,  the  Commissaiy- 
Genend,  the  Inspector- General  of 
Fortifications,  and  so  forth,  be  put 
at  the  heads  of  their  own  offices, 
and  carry  on  business  in  their  own 
names  and  on  their  own  responsibil- 
ity, and  then  they  will  be  ashamed 
to  practise  this  over -interference. 
At  any  rate,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
where  the  blame  lies. 

''When  this  great  reform  shall 
haye  been  carried  out,  the  business 
of  the  Minister  will  then  be  limited 
to  looking  after  the  executive  de- 
partments: to  seeing  that  they  do 
their  work  properly,  instead  of  doing 
their  work  for  them.  That  is  the 
point  to  aim  at  The  functions  of 
the  War  Minister,  no  expert,  but  a 
parliamentary  officer,  and  liable  to 
be  constantly  changed,  should  be 
ministerial,  not  executive. 

"The  authority  of  all  officers, 
heads  of  departments  as  well  as 


executive  agents,  have  to  be  clearly 
defined.     In  fac^  you  want  a  dis- 
tinct code  of  regulations  for  all  army 
business,  including  audit  and  ac- 
count    You  will  never  get  it  till 
the  War  -  Office  is  leoonstnicted 
For  at  present  half  our  work  seems 
to  consist  in  discovering  oonstrac- 
tions  and  framing  precedents  for 
cases  which  ought  never  to  come 
before  us  at  alL" 

"You  have  said  nothing  about 
the  Control  Department  in  your 
memorial  of  grievances,"  remarked 
Strickland,  a&r  he  had  written  all 
this  down.  "  What  do  you  propose 
to  do  as  to  that  little  matter  f  " 

"Abolition,  of  course,  of  the 
concern  in  its  present  form,  thereby 
having,  I  presume^  all  sensible  men 
on  our  side.*' 

"  Well,  before  we  proceed  to  draw 
down  the  wrath  of  Uie  gods  on  our 
devoted  heads,  might  I  suggest  that 
if  we  went  upstairs,  perhaps  Mrs 
West  would  give  us  some  tea." 

Eva,  however,  had  gone  off  to 
bed,  and  the  tea  on  the  side-table 
was  quite  cold. 

"  I  am  afraid  Mrs  West  will  hard- 
ly appreciate  army  reform,  whether 
administrative  or  otherwise,  if  it  in- 
volves long  eveidngs  passed  in  me- 
lancholy solitude.  However,  I  had 
better  take  myself  off  too.  I  sup- 
pose we  resume  work  to -morrow 
morning  1  At  what  time  shall  I 
comet" 

"  Suppose  we  say  eleven  I " 

"  Very  welL     Good-night" 
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It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  the 
large  circle  of  readers  who  hailed 
with  keen  delight  the  announce- 
ment of  a  new  novel  by  "  George 
Eliot,"  will  be  satisfied  with  that 
writer  for  having  adopted  the  tan- 
talising expedient  of  issuing  this 
last  by  instalments  —  a  single 
"  book  "  at  a  time.  Certainly  the 
tales  which  have  already  proceed- 
ed from  this  hand  owe  their  de- 
served popularity  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively to  the  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative, or  to  that  eager  curiosity 
which  may  sometimes  be  roused  by 
the  skUful  handling  of  a  mystery. 
Par  less  do  they  depend  for  their 
-attraction  upon  anything  that  can 
be  understood  by  the  term  ''  sensa- 
tional." Such  books  are  not  like 
the  "foaming  grape  of  eastern 
France,"  whose  chief  zest  is  lost 
unless  we  take  the  fuU  draught  at 
once,  and  which  becomes  stale  and 
unprofitable  if  set  aside  by  any  in- 
terruption; they  are  like  the  still 
•old  wine,  of  rare  vintage,  whose 
flavour  we  love  to  dwell  upon  and 
to  recur  to,  and  which  we  have  no 
•desire  to  toss  off  out  of  hand.  If 
any  work  of  fiction  can  bear  the 
being  read  in  portions  without  in- 
jury to  its  effect,  it  is  one  which, 
like  the  present,  is  really  not  so 
much  a  novel  as  a  narrative  which 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  carefid  studies 
of  character,  fine  and  discriminating 
satire,  and  original  thought  clothed 
in  the  most  finished  and  epigram- 
matic language.  Regarded  in  this 
point  of  view,  each  "  book "  of 
'  Middlemarch '  is  complete  in  it- 
self. But  thorough  justice  ^vill  not 
have  been  done  to  the  work  until 
it  has  been  read  through  a  second 
time  as  a  whole  —  an  experiment 
which  very  few  will  grudge  to  make. 


Dorothea  Brooke,  the  heroine  of 
this  Middlemarch  history,  is  as  un- 
like an  ordinary  modem  young  lady 
as  well  can  be.  She  would  have 
felt,  perhaps,  that  in  saying  this  we 
were  paying  her  almost  the  only 
compliment  which  she  would  have 
valued.  To  be  complimented,  or 
even  to  be  made  love  to,  after  the 
fashion  which  most  of  her  sex  per- 
mit, and  even  seem  to  expect,  would 
have  been  in  her  eyes  somewhat  of  a 
degradation.    Here  is  her  description : 

"  Miss  Brooke  had  that  kind  of  beauty 
which  seems  to  be  thrown  into  relief  by 

Eoor  dress.  Her  hand  and  wrist  were  so 
nely  formed  that  she  could  wear  sleeves 
not  less  bare  of  style  than  those  in  which 
the  Blessed  Vii^  appeared  to  Italian 
painters  ;  and  her  profile  as  well  as  her 
stature  and  bearing  seemed  to  gain  the 
more  dignity  from  her  plain  garments, 
which  by  the  side  of  provincial  fashion 
gave  her  the  impressivenessof  a  fine  qiio- 
tetion  from  the  Bible,—  or  from  one  of 
our  elder  poets, — in  a  paragraph  of  to- 
day's newspaper.  She  was  usually 
spoken  of  as  being  remarkably  clever,  but 
with  the  addition  that  her  sister  Celia  had 
more  conmion-sense.  Nevertheless, 
Celia  wore  scarcely  more  trimmings  ; 
and  it  was  only  to  close  observers  that 
her  dress  differed  from  her  sister's,  and 
had  a  shade  of  coquetiy  in  its  arrange- 
ments ;  for  Miss  fei-ooke's  plain  dress- 
ing was  due  to  mixed  conditions,  in 
most  of  which  her  sister  shared.     The 

Sride  of  being  ladies  had  something  to 
o  with  it:  the  Brooke  connections, 
though  not  exactly  aristocratic,  were 
unquestionably  *  good  : '  if  you  inquired 
backward  for  a  generation  or  two,  you 
would  not  find  any  yard-measuring  or 
parcel  -  tying  forefathers  —  anything 
lower  than  an  admiral  or  a  clergyman  ; 
and  there  was  even  an  ancestor  dis- 
cernible as  a  Puritan  gentleman  who 
served  under  Cromwell,  but  afterwards 
conformed,  and  managed  to  come  out 
of  all  political  troubles  as  the  proprietor 
of  a  respectable  family  estate.    Young 
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women  of  such  birth,  li^-ing  in  a  quiet 
country-house,  and  attending  a  Tillage 
church  hardly  laiger  than  a  parlour, 
naturally  regarded  frippery  as  the  am- 
bition of  a  huckster's  daughter. 
Dorothea  knew  many  passages  of 
Pascal's  Pensees  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
by  heart ;  and  to  her  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  seen  by  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity, made  the  solicitudes  of  femi- 
nine fashion  appear  an  occupation  for 
Bedlam.  She  could  not  reconcile  the 
anxieties  of  a  spiritual  life  inyolying 
eternal  consequences,  with  a  keen  in- 
terest in  guimp  and  artificial  protrusions 
of  drapery.  Her  mind  was  theoretic, 
and  yearned  by  its  nature  after  some 
lofty  conception  of  the  world  which 
might  franljy  include  the  parish  of 
Tipton  and  ner  o\>ti  rule  of  conduct 
there  ;  she  was  enamoured  of  intensity 
and  greatness,  and  rash  in  embracing 
whateyer  seemed  to  her  to  haye  those 
aspects  ;  likely  to  seek  martyrdom,  to 
make  retractations,  and  then  to  incur 
martyrdom  after  all  in  a  quarter  where 
she  had  not  sought  it.'' 

Her  pet  occupation  (or  her  "  fa- 
Tpurite  fad,"  as  her  sister  irrever- 
ently calls  it)  is  drawing  plans  of 
model  cottages  for  the  poor;  she 
disciplines  herself  by  occasional 
fasts,  has  scruples  about  wearing 
even  her  mother's  family  jewels,  and 
though  very  fond  of  riding,  is  not 
free  from  conscientious  qualms  on 
that  subject.  ''She  felt  that  she 
enjoyed  it  in  a  pagan  sensuous  sort 
of  way,  and  always  looked  forward 
to  renouncing  it"  In  short,  she  is 
one  of  those  possible  Saint  Theresas 
who,  through  "  the  meanness  of 
opportunity,"  never  come  to  the 
front 

Celia,  the  younger,  looks  upon 
her  sister's  peculiarities  with  a  good 
deal  of  ^wc,  mixed  with  suppressed 
impatience.  She  has  the  feeling, 
sometimes,  that  Dorothea  is  "too 
religious  for  family  comfort."  To 
her  practical  eyes — 

"  Notions  and  scruples  were  like  spilt 
needles,  making  one  afraid  of  treadmg, 
or  sitting  down,  or  even  eating." 

Mr  Brooke,  the  bachelor  uncle 
"With  whom  the  two  sisters  reside, 


is  the  Squire  of  Tipton  Grange  in 
Loamshire,  keeping  up  country  hos- 
pitality on  an  income  of  some  three 
thousand  a-year ;  ''  a  man  of  nearly 
sixty,  of  acquiescent  temper,  mis- 
cellaneous opinions,  and  uncertain 
vote."  His  conveisation— rw^hich  is 
of  the  same  nuscellaneous  character 
as  his  opinions — ^is  the  sort  of  talk 
to  which  we  have  aU  listened  in  a 
country  house,  the  master  of  which 
has  travelled  a  little,  and  read  a 
litUe,  and  dabbled  a  little  in  accom- 
plishments in  his  younger  days.  Mr 
Brooke's  mind  is  a  perfect  museum 
of  ideas,  or  what  he  takes  for  such ; 
just  as  his  library  drawers  are  staffed 
with  what  he  calls  "  documents  " — 
miscellaneous  papers  which  he  has 
collected  on  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  and 
the  ''scrappy  slovenliness,"  as  his 
author  calls  it,  with  which  he  jerks 
out  his  disjointed  talk  is  highly  comi- 
caL  He  indulges  a  good-humoured 
illusion  that  he  is  a  kind  of  unde- 
veloped universal  genius,  a  Crichton 
in  posse,  who  could  have  beaten  his 
listeners  at  their  own  favourite  wea- 
pons if  he  had  cared  to  take  the 
pains.  "I  was  too  indolent,  yon 
know" — he  explains,  on  one  occa- 
sion—" else  I  might  have  been  any- 
where at  one  time."  Indeed,  his 
natural  zeal  for  knowledge  would 
have  "  carried  him  over  the  hedge," 
as  he  observes,  "but  I  saw  it 
wouldn't  do — I  pulled  up ;  I  pulled 
up  in  time."  This  complacent  ap- 
preciation of  his  own  lapsed  possi- 
bilities is  of  the  most  inoffensive 
sort,  though  it  brings  the  Squire  into 
some  little  trouble,  inasmuch  as  it 
tempts  him  to  take  up  the  "  inde- 
pendent" line  in  politics,  and  fall  a 
prey  to  the  radical  wire-pullers  in  the 
-borough  of  Middlemarch,  who  are 
as  eager  as  any  of  {heir  fellows  to 
secure  a  gentleman  of  family  and 
position  to  put  in  their  front 

To  such  a  man,  his  niece  Doro- 
thea is  necessarily  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  He  looks  upon  her  with 
much  admiration,  a  little  occasional 
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nwe,  and  a  little  of  that  contempt 
which  we  all  secretly  feel  for  any- 
thing which  we  cannot  understand. 
Her  ways  are  not  as  the  ways  of 
other  young  women.  And  when 
«he  declares  it  "  impossible  "  for  her 
to  marry  their  neighbour,  Sir  James 
Chettam  —  "a  blooming  English- 
man of  the  red-whiskered  type  " — 
whose  estates  adjoin  the  Tipton  pro- 
perty, and  who  is  really  a  very 
good  tempered  and  amiable  fellow 
besides  being  a  baronet — though,  as 
even  Mr  Brooke  is  driven  to  con- 
fess, "he  doesn't  go  much  into 
ideas  " — then  his  feeling  of  the  in- 
scrutable nature  of  the  female  pro- 
blem is  confirmed. 

"  Mr  Brooke  wondered,  and  felt  that 
women  were  an  inexhaustible  subject 
of  study,  since  even  he  at  his  age  was 
not  in  a  perfect  state  of  scientinc  pre- 
diction at)out  them." 

Poor  Sir  James  Chettam  has  been 
an  unacknowledged  suitor  of  Doro- 
thea's some  time  before  the  story 
opens.  He  has  never  as  yet  made 
open  profession ;  and  Dorothea  has 
eteadUy  in  her  own  mind,  though 
latterly  with  some  degree  of  wilful 
blindness,  referred  all  his  visits  to 
the  Grange  to  the  account  of  her 
younger  sister,  and  treated  him  with 
a  frank  kindness  as  a  possible  bro- 
ther-in-law. For  Celia  such  a  des- 
tiny, with  its  commonplace  happi- 
ness, might  be  possible ;  but  for 
herself — ^the  idea,  when  it  is  flashed 
upon  her  consciousness  at  last  by 
CeHa's  plain-speaking,  is,  as  she  says, 
'*  horrible." 

"  Dorothea,  with  all  her  eagerness  to 
know  the  truths  of  Ufe,  retamed  very 
childlike  ideas  about  marriage.  She 
felt  sure  she  would  have  accepted  the 
judicious  Hooker,  if  she  had  been  bom 
in  time  to  save  him  from  that  wretched 
mistake  he  made  in  matrimony ;  or 
John  Milton  when  his  blindness  had 
come  on;  or  any  of  the  other  creat 
men  whose  odd  habits  it  would  have 
been  glorious  piety  to  endure.  But  an 
amiable  handsome  lNU*onet,  who  said 
'' Exactly'*  even  when  she  expressed 


uncertainty — ^how  could  he  affect  her 
as  a  lover  ?  The  really  delightful  mar- 
riage must  be  that  where  your  husband 
was  a  sort  of  father,  and  could  teach 
you  even  Hebrew,  if  you  wished  it." 

In  fact.  Miss  Brooke  has  just  at 
this  time  found — or  thinks  she  has 
found — ^the  ideal  hero  to  whom  she 
feels  she  can  devote  herself,  who 
(to  use  the  expression  of  her  own 
thoughts)  "could  understand  the 
higher  inward  life,  and  with  whom 
there  could  be  some  spiritual  com- 
munion." To  her  enthusiastic  fancy, 
which  has  been  dreaming  of  this 
nobler  destiny  of  women,  the  com- 
ing cavalier  wears  upon  his  head  (we 
are  borrowing  the  illustration  from 
the  motto  to  the  chapter)  the  re- 
splendent helmet  of  Mambrino.  Cer- 
tainly, to  the  reader's  eyes,  he  ap- 
pears clad  in  much  more  ordinary 
fashion.  He  is  the  Eev.  Edward 
Casaubon,  rector  and  squire  (for  he 
lives  in  the  manor-house)  of  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Lowick,  a 
learned  and  retired  scholar,  who  has 
for  years  been  making  voluminous 
collections  for  an  important  pro- 
jected work— a  *Key  to  all  Mytho- 
logies ;'  intended  to  show  "  that  all 
the  mythical  systems  or  erratic 
mythical  fragments  in  the  world 
were  corruptions  of  a  tradition  ori- 
ginally revealed ;"  to  supersede,  we 
suppose,  that  remarkable  but  almost 
forgotten  book.  Gale's  'Court  of  the 
Gentiles.'  Mr  Casaubon  dines  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Grange,  and 
there  makes  complete  conquest  of 
poor  Dorothea.  Her  admiration  is 
not  shared  by  Celia,  who  can  see  no 
Mambrino's  helmet — only  a  very 
plain  man  of  from  forty-five  to  fifty, 
with  blinking  eyes,  the  effect  of 
continual  study,  and  other  disagree- 
able peculiarities.  Here  is  the  con- 
versation which  takes  place  between, 
the  sisters  after  this  first  dinner : — 

"When  the  two  girls  were  in  the 
drawing-room  alone,  Celia  said — 
"  *  How  very  ugly  Mr  Casaubon  is  !' 
" '  Celia  !     He  is  one  of  the  most 
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ilistin^aished  men  I  ever  saw.  He  is 
remanably  like  the  portrait  of  Locke. 
He  has  the  same  deep  eye-sockets.' 

'* '  Had  Locke  those  two  white  moles 
with  hairs  on  them  ? ' 

*'  *  Oh,  I  daresay  !  when  people  of  a 
certain  8ort*looked  at  him/  said  Doro- 
thea, walking  away  a  little. 

'' '  Mr  Casaubon  is  so  sallow." 

"*A11  the  better.  I  suppose  you 
admire  a  man  with  the  complexion  of 
a  cochon  de  laiC  [This  is  a  spiteful 
hit  at  poor  Sir  James — for  Celiacs  bene- 
fit.] 

« <  Dodo  !  *  exclaimed  Celia,  looking 
after  her  in  surprise.  '  I  never  heard 
you  make  such  a  comparison  before.' 

« '  Why  should  I  make  it  before  the 
occasion  came  7  It  is  a  good  compari- 
son :  the  match  is  perfect.' 

'*  Miss  Brooke  was  clearly  forgetting 
herself,  and  Celia  thought  so. 

.  "  *  I  wonder  you  show  temper,  Doro- 
thea,' 

*' '  It  is  so  painful  in  you,  Celia,  that 
you  will  looK  at  human  beings  as  if 
they  were  mere  animals  with  a  toilette, 
and  never  see  the  great  soul  in  a  man's 
face.' 

'' '  Has  Mr  Casaubon  a  great  soul  V 
Celia  was  not  without  a  touch  of  naive 
malice. 

"  *  Yes,  I  believe  he  has,'  said  Doro- 
tliea,  with  the  full  voice  of  decision. 
*  Everything  I  see  in  him  corresponds  to 
his  pamphlet  on  Biblical  Cosmolc^.' 

"  *  He  talks  very  little,'  said  Cefia. 

" '  There  is  no  one  for  him  to  talk 
to.'" 

But  Celia's  opinion  of  this  hero 
of  her  sister's  imagination  is  more 
plainly  expressed  during  a  subso- 
qucnt  conversation  between  the 
two.  The  Hector  is  coming  to 
tho  Grange  again  to  dinner;  this 
time  as  the  accepted  lover  of  Doro- 
thea, though  the  younger  sister  has 
not  yet  been  made  acquainted  with 
that  fact. 

''  *  Is  any  one  else  coming  to  dinner 
besides  Mr  Casaubon  V 

" « Not  that  I  know  of.' 

" '  I  hope  there  is  some  one  else. 
Then  I  shall  not  hear  him  eat  his  soup 
so.' 

'"What  is  there  remarkable  about 
his  soup-eating?' 

" '  Beally,  Dodo,  can't  you  hear  how- 


he  scrapes  his  spoon  ?  And  he  always 
blinks  uefore  he  speaks.  I  don't  know 
whether  Locke  blinked,  but  I'm  sure 
I'm  Sony  for  those  who  sat  opposite  to 
him  if  he  did.' 

'' '  Celia,'  said  Dorothea,  with  em- 
phatic gravity, '  prav  don't  make  any 
more  observations  of  that  kindL' 

"  *  Why  not  ?  They  are  quite  true,* 
returned  Ceha,  who  had  her  leasona- 
for  persevering,  though  she  was  begin- 
ning to  l)e  a  httle  afraid. 

" '  Many  things  are  true  which  only 
the  commonest  minds  observe.' 

'' '  Then  I  think  the  commonest  minds 
must  be  rather  useful  I  think  it  is  a 
pity  Mr  Casaubon's  mother  had  not  a 
commoner  mind :  she  might  have  taught 
him  better.' 

It  ifl  the  modem  version,  often 
repeated  in  the  prosaic  chionicles- 
of  life,  of  Titania  and  her  love; 
only  that  in  this  case  the  hero  or 
feminine  admiration,  whatever  his 
social  deficiencies,  has  not  exactly  an 
ass's  head  on  his  shoulders.  He  i» 
only  too  learned,  and  too  devoted 
to  his  literary  investigations.  But 
the  die  is  cast.  The  beauty  and 
brightness  of  Dorothea,  her  intelli- 
gence and  enthusiasm, — and  even 
still  more,  we  must  suppose,  the 
marked  interest  with  which  she 
listens  to  his  pedantic  sententions- 
ness, — have  caught  the  fancy  of 
the  middle-aged  student^  and  awok» 
in  him  a  sensation  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  love.  It  is  not  only,  ot 
chiefly,  that  ho  has  been  ''  using  up 
his  eyesight  too  much  of  late  upon 
old  manuscripts,  and  wants  a  reader 
for  his  evenings,"  and  is,  in  this 
matter,  ''fastidious  in  Toices,"  as 
he  has  told  Mr  Brooke;  though 
this  consideration  has  clearly  had  a 
large  share  in  directing  his  thoughts 
towards  the  acquisition  of  a  wife. 
Still,  his  feelings  are  genuine,  so 
far  as  they  go.  The  long  letter  in 
which  he  conveys  his  proposal  is 
redeemed  from  much  of  its  egotism 
and  assumption  of  superiority  by 
one  or  two  touches  which  show  that 
such  heart  as  he  has  is  really  con- 
cerned in  the  matter,  and  by  th« 
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confession  tliat  ''in  this  order  of 
experience  be  is  still  young." 

Dorothea  accepts  him,  —  thank- 
fully, almost  rapturously;  with  an 
amount  of  tearful  gratitude  which, 
if  young  ladies  in  her  position  often 
feel,  they  at  least  do  not  let  either 
their  lovers  or  their  biographers  into 
the  secret.  ''  She  fell  on  her  knees, 
buried  her  face,  and  sobbed."  Here 
was  her  ideal  destiny  realised. 

"  How  could  it  occur  to  her  to  exa- 
mine the  letter,  to  look  at  it  critically 
as  a  profession  of  love?  Her  whole 
soul  was  possessed  by  the  fact  that  a 
fuller  life  was  opening  before  her ;  she 
was  a  neophyte  about  to  enter  on  a 
higher  grade  of  initiation.  She  was 
gomg  to  have  room  for  the  enei]^es 
whicn  stirred  uneasily  under  the  dmi- 
ness  and  pressure  of  her  own  ignorance 
and  the  petty  peremptoiiness  of  the 
world's  habits." 

If  Miss  Brooke's  feelings  are  very 
unlike  those  which  ordinary  young 
women  would  be  conscious  of  on 
the  eve  of  matrimony,  so  is  the  Rev. 
Edward  Casaubon,  in  his  views  on 
that  important  step,  very  unlike  a 
regulation  lover.  He  does  not  hesi- 
tate, in  his  very  original  love-letter, 
to  explain  that  he  looks  upon  Doro- 
thea as  a  companion  who  is  ''to 
supply  aid  in  graver  labours,  and  to 
cast  a  charm  over  vacant  hours." 
So,  again,  in  one  of  their  first  con- 
versations after  their  engagement, 
he  says  to  her  :  "  The  great  charm 
of  your  sex  is  its  capability  of  an 
ardent  self-sacrificing  affection ;  and 
herein  we  see  its  fitness  to  round 
and  complete  the  existence  of  our 
own."  It  is  not  improbable  that 
middle-aged  gentlemen,  when  they 
choose  a  wife  of  deliberate  purpose 
rather  than  ftom  what  is  called 
falUng  in  love,  are  often  very  con- 
sciously and  principally  influenced 
by  such  considemtions,  and  that 
they  are  frequently  much  more 
truly  "in  love"  with  themselves 
than  with  the  lady.  But  they  must 
feel  that  it  would  scarcely  help  their 
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suit,  and  might  rather  startle  her 
self-appreciation  to  be  told  that, 
instead  of  a  necessity  to  the  suitor's 
happiness,  she  is  only  to  be  taken 
up  as  the  amusement  of  a  "  vacant 
hour." 

"No  wonder  that  such  a  lover  looks 
forward  eagerly  to  "  the  happy  ter- 
mination of  his  courtship,"  because, 
among  other  reasons,  it  is  "  a  hin- 
drance to  the  progess  of  his  great 
work." 


"But  he  had  deliberately  incurred 
the  hindrance,  having  made  up  his 
mind  that  it  was  now  time  for  hiTn  to 
adorn  his  life  with  the  craces  of  female 
companionship,  to  irramate  the  gloom 
which  fatigue  was  apt  to  hang  over  the 
intervals  of  studious  labour  with  the 
play  of  female  fancy,  and  to  secure  in 
this,  his  culminating  age,  the  solace  of 
female  tendance  for  his  declining  years. 
Hence  he  determined  to  abandon  him* 
self  to  the  stream  of  feeling,  and  per- 
haps was  surprised  to  find  what  an  ex- 
ceedingly shallow  lill  it  was.  As  in 
drouffhty  regions  baptism  by  immersion 
could  only  be  performed  symbolically^ 
so  Mr  Casaubon  found  that  sprinkling 
was  the  utmost  approach  to  a  plunge 
which  his  stream  would  afford  him ;  and 
he  concluded  that  the  poets  had  much 
exaggerated  the  force  of  masculine  pas* 
sion/' 

But  Dorothea  sees  no  shortcom^ 
ings.  She  supplies  all  that  is  want- 
ing out  of  the  wealth  of  her  own 
imagination. 

"  She  filled  up  all  blanks  with  un- 
manifested  perfections,  interpretinghim 
as  she  interpreted  the  works  of  ra>vi- 
dence,  and  accountii^  for  seeming  dis- 
cords by  her  own  deamess  to  the  higher 
harmonies.  And  there  are  many' bhmks 
left  in  the  weeks  of  courtship  which  a 
loving  faith  fills  with  happy  assur- 
ance." 

She  is  content,  therefore,  with 
the  most  imperfect  utterances  of  the 
idol  which  she  has  set  up.  She 
even  smothers  her  natural  disap- 
pointment when,  in  response  to  her 
enthusiasm  about  model  cottages,  he 
"  diverts  the  talk  to  the  extremely 
narrow  accommodation  which  waa 


lifted  from  licr  eyes,  and  u  casual  have  ax 

remark  frnm  her  future   husbanJ,  for  son 

whicli  ho  luts  fall  in  the  most  com-  the  vei 

plete  unconsciousness  of  all  tliat  it  has  pa: 

reveals,    jars    painfully  upon    her  and  to 

woman's  feeling.     It  has  been  set-  certain 

tied  that  they  are  to  go  as  &r  as  anothei 

Borne  on  their  wedding  journey,  who  h 

Mr  Caaaubon  has  some  literary  re-  capacit 

searches  to  make  in  the  Vatican,  of  hei 

Celia  has  declined  to  accompany  especia 

them,  nor  does  Dorothea  herself  de-  making 
aire  it;  her  visions  of  future  happi-        The 

ness  and   usefulness  ore  fully  self-  more    1 

sufficient  for  her.     But  Mr  Casau-  pected. 

bon  ia  disappointed — on  her  account,  domest 

of  conise.  which 

" '  Vou  will  have  many  lonely  honrs,  . 

Dorothea,  for  I  shall  be  coostrained  to  ^^~fi 

make  the  utmost  lue  of  my  time  durinc  "^''    ^' 

our  star  in  Rome,  and  I  shall  fed  lovable 

more  at  liberty  if  you  had  a  companion.'  woman 

"  The  wonJa  '  I  should  feel  more  at  Doroth 

liberty'  grated  on  Dorothea.    Fur  the  lovable 

first  tmie  in  speaking  to  Mr  Casaubon  ■    j,j_- 

she  coloured  from  annoyaQce.  .  . 

" '  Tou  must  have  misunderstood  me  ^  P** 

vetj  much,'  she  said,  'if  you  think  I  young  ' 

should  not  enter  into  the  value  of  your  amanue 

time  ;  if  you  think  that  I  ahould  not  ment 

willingly  give  up  whatever  interfered  though 

with  your  using  it  to  the  best  purpose.' "  gpjj^  q- 

But  when  she  goes  up  to  dress  hardnei 
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darling  interest  and  occupation  of  a 
life,  will  nerer  in  his  hands  take 
connected  shape,  that  he  has  mis- 
taken the  diligence  of  a  collector  for 
the  genius  of  an  author,  and  that 
even  if  his  ability  were  equal  to  the 
task,  still  the  literary  world  has 
been  going  on  whQe  he  has  been 
lingering — ^that  his  researches  have 
been  anticipated  by  more  modem 
scholars,  and  that  in  all  his  elaborate 
disquisitions  he  is  but  fighting  in 
argument  against  the  ghosts  of 
long-exploded  errors  —  aU  this  is 
as  bitter  a  mortification  to  the  stu- 
dent as  the  disenchantment  of  her 
illusions  is  to  the  young  wife.  Self- 
ish pedant  though  ho  be,  we  can- 
not help  but  pity  him;  especially 
when  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  that 
this  keen-eyed  young  enthusiast, 
whom  he  has  married  to  be  a  help- 
meet in  a  very  unusual  sense,  is 
becoming  a  silent  critic  of  his  inca- 
pacity. He  suddenly  begins  to  look 
upon  her  as  "a  personification  of 
that  shallow  world  which  surrounds 
the  ill-appreciated  and  desponding 
author."  There  has  come  upon  the 
scene  too,  in  order  further  to  trouble 
his  literary  peace,  a  young  cousin 
whom  ho  has  half-adopted,  and  to 
whom  he  has  offered  to  give  a  start 
in  life  in  any  career  to  which  his 
choice  may  lead  him.  But  to  Will 
Ladislaw,  mercurial  in  temperament 
and  indolent  in  practice,  choice  of  a 
career  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world.  An  amateur  painter,  he 
has  been  hanging  about  the  studios 
in  Eome  during  the  Casaubons'  visit 
there,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  relation- 
ship, has  established  an  intimacy 
with  Dorothea  of  quite  an  innocent 
kind,  but  of  which  Mr  Casaubon  is 
in  a  certain  sense  and  half-uncon- 
sciously  jealous.  The  young  man 
is  not  fond  of  his  elderly  cousin,  in 
spite— or  possibly  because — of  his 
pecuniary  obligations  to  him,  and  to 
him  it  seems  "  too  intolerable  that 
Dorothea  should  be  worshipping 
this  husband/'  who  is  far  from  a 


divinity  in  his  eyes.  He  lets  fall 
some  words  about  English  scholar- 
ship being  behind  the  i*est  of  the 
world,  and  Mr  Casaubon's  misfor- 
tune in  not  reading  Grerman. 

*'  Young  Mr  Ladislaw  was  not  at  all 
deep  himself  in  German  writers  ;  but 
very  little  achievement  is  required  in 
order  to  pity  another  man's  shortcom- 
ings." 

Dorothea  loyally  defends  her 
husband,  and  Ladislaw  is  piqued  into 
still  more  disrespectful  utterances. 
He  talks  about  students  who  only 
"  crawl  a  little  way  after  men  of  the 
last  century,  and  correct  their  mis- 
takes— living  in  a  lumber-room,  and 
furbishing  up  broken-legged  theo- 
ries about  Chus  and  Misraim." 

" '  How  can  you  8x>eak  so  lightly  ? ' 
said  Dorothea,  with  a  look  between 
sorrow  and  anger.  '  If  it  were  as  you 
say,  what  could  be  sadder  than  so  much 
ardent  labour  all  in  vain?  . 
Indeed,  I  am  wrong  altogether.  Fail- 
ure after  long  perseverance  is  much 
grander  than  never  to  have  a  striving 
good  enough  to  be  called  a  failure."* 

But  the  arrow  thus  launched  re- 
mains fixed  in  the  wound.  Still, 
Dorothea's  nature  is  too  noble  for  it 
to  have  any  effect  upon  her  loyalty 
to  her  husband.  Her  eyes  become 
opened  painfully,  not  only  to  her 
own  illusion,  but  to  her  husband's 
also.  "  She  felt  the  waking  of  a 
presentiment  that  there  might  be  a 
sad  consciousness  in  his  life  which 
made  as  great  a  need  on  his  side  as 
on  her  own." 

The  closing  scenes  of  Casaubon's 
life,  made  more  anxious  and  hope- 
less by  the  presence  of  the  fatal  dis- 
ease which,  as  both  he  and  his  young 
wife  know  each  in  their  secret 
hearts,  may  cut  it  short  at  any 
moment,  are  described  in  masterly 
fashion.  Few  authors  could  have 
succeeded  in  making  us  understand 
the  selfish  egoism  of  the  antiquated 
scholar,  and  the  high-souled  sacrifice 
which  the  wife  still  makes  to  duty 
after  her  brighter  dream  has  for  ever 
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disappeared^  without  lonsiiig  our 
indignation  against  the  cold  and 
unsympathising  husband.  But  it 
is  done;  and  the  hardness  in  which 
he  locks  himself  up  against  all 
attempts  at  sympathy  on  Dorothea's 
part  only  increases  the  pathos  of 
his  lonely  despondency.*  The  bar- 
rier which  disparity  of  every  kind 
has  thrown  up  between  the  two,  is 
described  witii  a  wonderful  power 
of  thoughtful  analysis,  and  in  lan- 
guage which  demands  in  return  no 
little  thought  from  the  reader, 
so  pregnant  with  meaning  is  every 
phrase. 

"  She  nursed  him,  she  read  to  him, 
she  anticipated  his  wonts,  and  was 
solicitous  about  his  feelings ;  but  there 
had  entered  into  the  husband's  mind 
the  certainty  that  she  judged  him,  and 
that  her  wifely  devotednesa  was  like 
a  penitential  expiation  of  unbelieving 
thoughts — ^^was  accompanied  with  a 
power  of  comparison  by  which  himself 
and  Ms  doinm  were  seen  too  luminously 
as  a  part  oi  things  in  general.  His 
discontent  passed  vapour-like  through 
all  her  gentle  loving  manifestations, 
and  clung  to  that  inappreciative  world 
which  she  had  only  brought  nearer  to 
hiuL 

"  Poor  Mr  Casaubon  !  This  suffering 
was  the  harder  to  bear  because  it  seemed 
like  a  betrayal  :  the  youn^  creature 
who  had  worshipped  him  with  perfect 
trust  had  *  quickly  turned  into  the 
critical  wife  ;  ana  early  instances  of 
criticism  and  resentment  had  made  an 
impression  which  no  tenderness  and 
submission  afterwards  could  remove. 
To  his  suspicious  interpretation  Doro- 
thea's silence  now  was  a  suppressed  re- 
bellion ;  a  remark  from  her  which  he 
had  not  in  any  way  anticipated  was  an 
assertion  of  conscious  superiority ;  her 
gentle  answers  had  an  irritating  cau- 
tiousness in  them :  and  when  she  acqui- 
esced it  was  a  self-approved  effort  of 
forbearance.  The  tenacity  with  which 
he  strove  to  hide  this  inward  drama 
made  it  the  more  vivid  for  him  ;  as  we 
hear  with  the  more  keenness  what  we 
wish  others  not  to  hear.** 

We  learn  to  see,  with  Dorothea's 
eyes,  ''^the  lonely  labour,  the  ambi- 


tion breathing  hardly  under  the 
pressure  of  self-distrust;  tho  goal 
receding  and  the  heavier  limbs ;  and 
now  at  last  the  sword  trembling 
visibly  above  him.'* 

We  have  lingered  over  a  portion 
of  the  book  which  develops  most 
remarkably  the  writei's  powers,  and 
we  prefer  to  leave  the  future  of 
Dorothea  Casaubon  to  be  sought  out 
by  our  readers  in  the  volumes  them- 
selves. Her  discarded  suitor,  Sir 
James  Chettam,  who  is  by  no  means 
the  kind  of  person  to  break  his  heart 
for  any  woman,  consoles  himself  in 
very  brief  space  by  transferring  his 
affections  to  the  younger  sist^, 
Celia.  And  that  placid  and  prosaic 
young  lady  is  much  too  rational  to 
allow  his  passing  preference  for 
Dorothea  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
arrangement  which  she  feels  will  be 
more  suitable  for  all  parties.  The 
baronet,  indeed,  like  a  true  gentle- 
man,  mamtams  a  chivalric  loyalty 
to  the  lady  who  was  none  the  less 
worthy  of  his  love  because  she 
could  not  accept  it  He  always 
continues  to  think  Dorothea  ^'a 
noble  woman," who  "ought  to  have 
been  a  queen;"  an  opinion  which 
Celia  receives  with  much  compla- 
cency. **  It  was  very  well,"  she 
thought,  "  for  Sir  James  to  say  so, 
but  he  would  not  have  been  com- 
fortable with  Dodo,"  —  in  which 
belief  she  was  undoubtedly  right. 

The  course  of  the  story  takes  us 
very  much  into  the  borough-town 
of  Middlemareh,  and  the  provincial 
magnates  who  make  up  society 
there.  And  here,  we  need  hardly 
say,  the  peculiar  and  inimitable  force 
with  which,  avoiding  anything  like 
caricature,  "George  Eliot"  brings 
before  us  the  characteristics  of  Eng- 
lish middle-class  life  is  fully  ex- 
emplified. It  may  be  that  those 
smoother  and  more  refined  circles  in 
which  everything  is  cut,  more  or 
less,  to  an  artificid  and  uniform  pat- 
tern, and  where  few  things  are  more 
dreaded  than  the  imputation  of  od- 
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dity,  present  less  attractive  matter 
to  an  original  artist;  since  one 
modem  d^wing-room  scene  and 
conversation  may  be  and  is  multi- 
plied by  fifty  in  our  popular  novels 
with  but  very  slight  modifications. 
But  it  is  also  clear  that  this  writer 
has  a  special  faculty  of  observation, 
and  a  special  taste  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  salient  features  of  coun- 
try town  and  village  life,  with  a 
quick  perception  both  of  the  humour 
and  the  pathos  with  which  it 
abounds.  And  when  we  get  fairly 
into  the  town,  and  are  admitted  to 
the  hospitable  board  of  Mrs  Vincy, 
the  mayor's  wife  (herself  an  inn- 
keeper's daughter,  though  she  has  a 
son  at  Oxford  affecting  expensive 
society  and  spending  his  money 
therein,  as  innkeepers'  grandsons  are 
rather  apt  to  do),  or  when  we  are 
set  down  at  old  invalid  Mr  Feather- 
stone's  churlish  fireside,  we  feel  that 
we  have  got  into  a  fresher  atmos- 
phere and  more  amusing  company, 
even  if  not  quite  so  select  as  Mr 
Fred  Vincy  the  Oxonian  might  de- 
sire. There  are  a  dozen  rapid  dashes 
of  character  among  these  Middle- 
march  notabilities,  whose  sayings 
and  doings  occupy  but  a  very  few 
pages  here  and  there  in  the  volumes, 
but  each  with  individuality  enough 
thrown  into  them  to  set  up  an  in- 
dustrious writer  with  characters  for 
three  or  four  separate  novels,  if  he 
carefully  worked  them  out.  Not 
that  these  people  are  what  are  some- 
times called  "  characters  "  or  "  ori- 
ginals "  at  all ;  they  have  no  eccen- 
tricities of  behaviour,  and  no  recur- 
rent phrases  or  turns  of  speech  at 
which  we  are  expected  to  laugh  every 
time  they  appear  on  the  scene. 

Take,  for  instance,  those  brief 
sketches  of  Dr  Sprague  and  Dr 
Minchin,  the  rival  practitioners,  who 
''  concealed  with  much  etiquette 
their  contempt  foreach  other^s  skill." 
There  is  nothing  out  of  the  way 
about  these  men — a  dozen  country 
towns  might  furnish  the  originals ; 


the  value  of  the  drawing  lies  simply 
in  the  touch  of  the  artist's  hand. 

"Dr  Sprague  was  more  than  sus- 
pected of  having  no  religion ;  but 
somehow  Middlemarch  tolerated  thi& 
deficiency  in  him  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Lord  Chancellor  ;  indeed,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  his  professional  weight  was 
the  more  beueved  in,  the  old-world 
association  of  devemess  with  the  evil 
principle  being  still  potent  in  the 
minds  of  even  l^y-patients  who  had  the 
strictest  ideas  of  mllingand  sentiment. 
.  .  On  this  CTound  it  was  (profession- 
ally speaking)  fortunate  for  Dr  Min- 
chm  that  his  religious  sympathies  were- 
of  a  general  kind,  and  such  as  gave  a 
distant  medical  sanction  to  all  serious- 
sentiment  whether  of  Church  or  Dis- 
sent, rather  than  any  adhesion  to  par- 
ticular tenets.  .  .  .  Dr  Minchin  was 
soft-handed,  pale-complexioned,  and  of 
rounded  outhne,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  mild  cleigyman  in  appearance : 
whereas  Dr  Sprague  was  superfluously 
tall ;  his  trousers  got  creased  at  the 
knees,  and  showed  an  excess  of  boot 
at  a  time  when  straps  seemed  necessary 
to  any  dignitv  of  bearing ;  you  heaid 
him  go  in  ana  out,  and  up  and  down^ 
as  if  ne  had  come  to  see  after  the  roof- 
ing. In  short,  he  had  weight,  and 
might  be  expected  to  grapple  with  a 
disease  and  throw  it ;  while  Dr  Min- 
chin might  be  better  able  to  detect  it 
lurking  and  to  circumvent  it." 

The  curious  thing  about  all  these 
sketches  is  that  they  are  people 
whom  most  of  us  have  known  under 
some  other  name,  only  we  failed 
to  catch  the  humorous  aspect  of 
their  being.  We  thought  them 
prosaic,  not  to  say  vulgar;  when, 
lo  !  they  were  full  of  poetry, — ^to  the 
poet.  Mr  Standish,  the  old  lawyer,. 
*^who  had  been  so  long  concerned 
with  the  landed  gentry  that  he  had 
become  landed  himseK,"and  brought 
outhis^by  G — "  "in  a  deep-mouthed 
manner,  as  a  sort  of  armorial  bear* 
ings,  stamping  the  speech  of  a  man 
who  held  a  good  position;"  Mr 
Chichely,  the  middle-aged  bachelor, 
"  who  had  a  complexion  somewhat 
like  an  Easter  egg,  a  few  hairs  care- 
fully arranged,  and  a  carriage  im- 
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vre  cannot  accept  withoat  some  dis- 
appointment her  descent  from  her 
pedestal  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
humanity,  to  he  only  **  known  in  a 
certain  circle  as  a  wife  and  mother ;" 
and  we  agree  sadly  with  Lydgate  in 
regarding  himself  as  a  failure,  when 
he  gets  into  extensive  practice,  and 
the  receipt  of  an  excellent  income, 
and  is  credited  by  all  his  acquaint- 
ances with  the  possession  of  a  charm- 
ing wife. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  to  find  a 
writer  whose  line  of  thought  is  so 
distinctly  modem,  leaning  with  so 
much  evident  tolerance,  if  not  with 
favour,  towards  that  type  of  old 
English  churchmanship  which  has 
hecome  almost  a  bywoid  of  reproach 
among  the  more  active  and  critical 
spirits  of  our  own  day.  There  is  the 
same  gentle  dealing  with  the  old- 
fashioned  church  parson  which  we 
found  in  '  Adam  Bedo,'  and  in  *  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss.'  Mr  Farebrother, 
the  by  no  means  pattern  vicar  of  St 
Botolph's,  but  for  whom  neverthe- 
less our  sympathies  are  strongly  en- 
listed, is  cast  in  very  much  the  same 
mould,  allowing  for  these  specific 
differences  whidi  an  artist  whose 
figures  are  never  servilely  repeated 
knows  how  to  make,  as  the 
Mr  Irwine  of  *  Adam  Bede.'  Fare- 
brother  has  more  weakness,  but 
more  ability.  The  author  of  this 
remarkable  series  of  novels  has  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  denounce 
what  they  have  been  pleased  to 
term  "  the  gentleman  heresy " ; 
meaning  thereby  that  to  be  a  gentle- 
man is  no  part  of  the  qualification 
for  a  clergyman's  office,  and  may 
possibly  be  a  hindrance  to  his  work. 
We  believe  that,  so  far  as  English  . 
feeling  is  concerned,  whether  among 
rich  or  poor,  no  mistake  could  pos- 
sibly be  greater;  and  that,  next  to 
those  more  solemn  essentials  which 
fit  a  man  for  such  a  vocation,  the 
delicate  tact  and  high-mindedness 
in  little  things,  which  mark  ther 
character  of  the  true  gentleman,  are 


qualities  especially  needed  in  the 
difficult  relations  into  which  the 
town  or  country  parson  is  being 
continually  brou^t  with  his  people. 
For  men  who  become  dergymen 
merely  "for  gentility's  sake,"  the 
author  of  '  Middlemarch '  has  very 
little  indulgence, — dismissing  one 
of  them  in  the  indignant  words  of 
honest  Maiy  Garth,  "What  right 
have  such  men  to  represent  Chris- 
tianity 1  as  if  it  were  an  institution 
for  getting  up  idiots  genteelly!" 
But  to  find  any  favour  in  these 
volumes  they  must  be  gentlemen  in 
the  best  sense,  whatever  else  they 
may  be: — 

"*I  don't  say  that  Farebrother  is 
apostolic/  said  Lydgate.  *  His  position 
is  not  quite  like  that  of  the  Apoetles  ; 
he  is  only  a  parson  among  parishiontD 
whose  lives  he  has  to  tiy  and  make 
better.  Practically,  I  find  that  what 
is  called  being  apostolic  now  is  an 
impatience  of  everything  in  which  the 
parson  does  not  cut  the  piindpal 
figure.  I  see  something  of  that  in  Mr 
T^ke  at  the  hospital ;  a  good  deal  of 
his  doctrine  is  a  sort  of  pinching  hard 
to  make  people  uncomlortably  aware 
of  him.' " 

The  appreciation  shown  by  this 
writer  for  all  that  was  good — and 
there  was  much — in  the  cleigy  of 
the  old  school,  includes  also  a  kindly 
though  critical  reminiscence  of  the 
external  aspect  which  the  Church 
and  its  services  presented  in  their 
day.  Here,  as  before,  the  churches 
into  which  we  are  carried  are  not 
the  '< restored"  and  beautiful  hoiid- 
ings  with  which  we  are  all  now  so 
familiar  in  fiction  as  well  as  in  £Bct> 
but  the  "white-washed  walls  and 
dark  old  pews,"  and  '' little  galleiy 
over  the  vestry,"  in  which  the  parish 
choir  sing  the  good  old  tone  of 
•  Hanover.'  The  date  of  the  stoir 
—in  the  days  of  'Mr  Peel'— will 
of  course  account  in  some  degree 
for  the  style  of  the  picture;  hot 
the  touches  are  evidenUy  all  put  in 
with  a  loving  hand.  If  we  are 
made  to  smile  at  the  homeliness  of 
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the  group,  it  is  a  smile  of  a  very 
kindly  sort,  and  there  is  no  more 
sneer  intended  than  was  in  Addi- 
son's mind  when  he  showed  us  Sir 
Eoger  de  Coverley  allowing  no  one 
to  go  to  sleep  in  church  hut  himself. 
A  certain  provincial  architectural 
society,  in  one  of  those  *'  progresses  " 
now  so  common  in  search  of  ohjects 
of  interest,  visited  amongst  other 
places  a  village  church  which  had 
lately  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
architect.  The  president — a  con- 
siderable antiquarian  authority — 
got  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  began, 
as  was  usual,  to  deliver  a  kind  of 
running  lecture  on  the  chief  points 
of  interest  in  the  building.  To  the 
horror  and  disappointment  of  the 
zealous  rector,  who  had  spared 
neither  money  nor  pains  upon  the 
work  of  renovation,  he  began  his 
remarks  as  follows :  "  We  have  here 
before  us,  gentlemen,  one  of  the 
most  uninteresting  objects  to  anti- 
quarian eyes — a  thoroughly  restored 
church."  One  can  quite  conceive 
that  to  the  author  of  'Middlemarch,* 
though  for  a  somewhat  different 
reason,  the  hand  of  the  modem  re- 
storer who  has  doubtless  by  this 
time  duly  scraped  off  the  white wasli, 
and  cut  down  the  dark  old  pews, 
and  disestablished  the  singing  gal- 
lery in  Lowick  church,  will  have 
seemed  to  have  been  guilty  of  almost 
as  ruthless  a  sacrilege  as  the  enemy 
who  in  older  times  broke  down  all 
the  carved  work  with  axes  and  ham- 
mers. Some  of  us  retain  cherished 
reminiscences,  tender  as  well  as 
picturesque,  even  of  the  unregene- 
rate  church  architecture  and  church 
order  of  our  childhood  ;  and  to  de- 
stroy them  is  like  rubbing  ofif  the 
precious  rust  from  the  collector's 
relic. 

Something  of  the  same  feeling 
may  also  be  traced,  here  as  in  the 
author's  previous  volumes,  in  that 
intense  appreciation  of  midland 
county  scenery  —  so  prosaic  in  the 
estimation  of  strangers,  so  heartily 


enjoyable  to  those  who  are  most 
familiar  with  it — ^which  shows  itself 
in  passages  like  the  following : — 

"  The  ride  to  Stone  Court  lay  through 
a  pretty  bit  of  midland  landscape,  al- 
most all  meadows  and  pastures,  with 
hedgerows  still  allowed  to  grow  in 
busny  beauty  and  to  spread  out  coral 
fruit  for  the  birds.  Little  details  gave 
each  field  a  particular  physiognomy, 
dear  to  the  eyes  that  have  looked  on 
them  from  childhood :  the  pool  in  the 
comer  where  the  grasses  were  dank  and 
trees  leaned  whi^ringly ;  the  great 
oak  shadowing  a  bare  place  in  mid- 
pastiu^  ;  the  mgh  bank  where  the  ash- 
trees  grew  ;  the  sudden  slope  of  the 
old  marl-pit  making  a  red  background 
for  the  burdock  ;  the  huddled  roofs 
and  ricks  of  the  homestead  without  a 
traceable  way  of  approach ;  the  grey 
gate  and  fences  against  the  depths  of 
the  bordering  wood  ;  and  the  stray 
hovel,  its  old,  old  thatch  full  of  mossy 
hills  and  valleys  with  wondrous  modu- 
lations of  light  and  shadow  such  as  we 
travel  far  to  see  in  later  life,  and  see  lar- 
ger, but  not  more  beautiful.  These  are 
the  things  that  make  the  camut  of  joy 
in  landscape  to  midland-bred  souk — 
the  things  they  toddled  among,  or  pcr- 
haj>B  learned  by  heart  standing  between 
their  father's  knees  while  he  drove 
leisurely." 

Perhaps  the  ablest  analysis  of 
character  in  this  book  is  that  of 
Bulstrode,  the  '^ evangelical"  bank- 
er. To  paint  in  glaring  colours  the 
sanctimonious  hypocrite  is  easy 
enough  for  a  very  ordinary  artist, 
and  we  have  had  him  set  before  us 
under  various  names,  from  Maw- 
worm  downwards,  until  we  have 
become  almost  as  sick  of  the  por- 
traits as  we  should  be  of  the  origi- 
nal, if  we  met  him  in  actual  life — 
which,  be  it  observed,  we  very  rarely 
do.  But  Mr  Bulstrode  is  not  of 
this  coarse  type.  He  is  not,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  hypo- 
crite at  all ;  he  does  not  wear  a  mere 
outward  mask  of  spirituality.  So 
far  as  intense  belief  in  an  unseen 
world  and  a  controlling  Providence, 
and  a  real  personal  interest  in  what 
he  conceives  to  be,  as  he  phrases  it, 
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"for  God's  glory,"  he  is  sincere 
enough.  It  is  this  which  redeems 
him  at  his  worst  from  our  contempt 
and  disgust,  even  while  we  shudder 
at  what  we  feel  to  he  his  blasphem- 
ous paltering  with  conscience.  The 
man  is  religious, — miserably  and 
superstitiously  so.  He  is  a  charac- 
ter much  more  natural,  and  probably 
much  more  common,  than  the  Phari- 
see of  ordinary  fiction.  To  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  such  natures  must 
always  be  difficult  for  a  commonly 
honest  mind ;  but  the  dissection  of 
such  a  man's  inner  conscience,  which 
we  have  here  made  for  us  with  the 
remarkable  skill  of  this  moral  an- 
atomist, has  at  least  all  the  vraisem- 
Nance  of  an  operation  performed 
upon  the  actual  human  subject. 
That  entire  separation  of  religion, 
so  called,  ^m  the  human  duties  of 
life  is  seldom  perhaps  so  complete 
as  we  have  it  here  represented;  men 
do  not  often  confess  it  even  to 
their  secret  selves;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  being,  for  sordid 
minds,  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
heresies.  We  should  be  very  sorry 
to  appear  to  cast  even  the  shadow 
of  an  unfair  reflection  upon  a 
class;  bfft  it  would  almost  seem 
as  if  that  special  bias  towards  a 
theology  more  or  less  antinomian 
which  is  laigely  observable  in  the 
tiadesman  class  —  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  class  above 
or  below,  is  not  purely  accidental, 
but  that  it  is  a  preference  arising 
distinctly  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  their  life.  Finding  such  doc- 
trines, or  doctrines  which  appear 
the  same,  maintained  by  theologians 
of  repute,  and  pushed  to  the  extreme 
by  modem  teachers  who  have  in- 
herited their  terminology  without 
their  spirituality,  they  have  adopted 
them  honestly  as  best  meeting  their 
own  difficulties.  Few  will  reason 
themselves  directly  into  the  state  of 
mind  which  is  here  attributed  to 
Mr  Dunkirk,  the  thieves'  pawn- 
broker, who  "  had  never  conceived 


that  trade  had  anything  to  do  with 
salvation ; "  but  a  good  many  men, 
who  are  by  no  means  hypocrites  in 
the  grosser  sense,  act  indirectly 
upon  some  such  belieC  This  de- 
scription of  the  Middlemarch  bank- 
er's state  of  mind  is  one  which 
might  serve  perhaps  as  the  unveil- 
ing of  more  than  one  nature  in 
which  the  same  contradiction  is  at 
work : — 

"There  may  be  coarse  hvpocrites, 
who  consciously  affect  belief  and 
emotions  for  the  sake  of  galling  the 
world,  but  Bulstrode  was  not  one  of 
them.  He  was  simply  a  man  whoee 
desires  had  been  stionger  than  his 
theoretic  beliefs,  and  who  had  giadn- 
ally  explained  the  gratification  of  his 
desires  mto  satisfactory  agreement  with 
those  beliefs.  If  this  be  hypociisy,  it 
is  a  process  which  shows  itself  occa- 
sionally in  us  all,  to  whatever  confes- 
sion we  belong,  and  whether  we  be- 
lieve in  the  future  perfection  of  our 
race  or  in  the  nearest  date  fixed  for  the 
end  of  the  world ;  whether  we  regard 
the  earth  aa  a  putrefying  nidus  for  a 
saved  remnant,  includine  ourselves,  or 
have  a  passionate  belief  in  the  solid- 
arity of  mankind. 

"  The  service  he  could  do  to  the 
cause  of  religion  had  been  through  life 
the  ground  he  alleged  to  himsdf  for 
his  choice  of  action :  it  had  been  the 
motive  which  he  had  poured  out  in 
his  prayers.  Who  would  use  money 
and  position  better  than  he  meant  to 
use  them  ?  Who  could  surpass  him 
in  self-abhoiienoe  and  exaltation  of 
God's  cause  ?  And  to  Mr  Bulstrode 
Qod*B  cause  was  something  distinct 
&om  his  own  rectitude  of  conduct :  it 
enforced  a ;  discrimination  of  God's 
enemies,  who  were  to  be  used  merely 
as  instruments,  and  whom  it  would  be 
as  well  if  possible  to  keep  out  of  money 
and  consequent  influence.  Also,  pro- 
fitable investments  in  trades  where  the 
power  of  the  prince  of  this  world 
showed  its  most  active  devices,  became 
sanctified  by  a  right  application  of  the 
profits  in  the  hands  of  God's  servant 

"This  implicit  reasoning  is  essen- 
tially no  more  peculiar  to  evangelical 
belief  than  the  use  of  wide  phrases  for 
narrow  motives  is  peculiar  to  English- 
men. There  is  no  general  doctrine  which 
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is  not  capable  of  eating  out  our  molal- 
ity if  unchecked  by  the  deep-seated 
habit  of  direct  fellow-feeling  with  in- 
dividual fellow-men." 

There  was  an  "Occasional  Ser- 
mons Bill,"  as  it  was  called,  brought 
into  the  House  last  session,  and 
quickly  disposed  of;  not  being,  as 
some  long-suffering  hearers  might 
fondly  liave  hoped,  a  bill  to  make 
sermons  only  "occasional,''  instead  of 
inevitable  as  at  present,  but  to  allow 
laymen  to  preach  them  "on  occasion." 
It  was  found  that,  whether  occasion- 
ally or  constantly,  the  public  would, 
on  the  whole,  prefer  the  regular  prac- 
titioner. But  if  preachers  were  to 
arise  from  among  the  laity  who  could 
deal  with  men's  consciences  with 
something  of  the  power  which  is 
shown  from  time  to  time  in  these 
pages,  one  would  be  glad  that  they 
should  preach  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
or  at  Paul's  Cross,  or  wherever  they 
could  get  the  largest  audience. 

The  mental  struggle  of  this  man 
Bulstrode  with  his  great  temptation 
— which  we  will  not  anticipate  for 
the  reader — ^is  described  with  wond- 
erful power.  How,  when  disgrace  ap- 
pears to  be  imminent,  he  "  in  vain 
eaid  to  himself  that,  if  permitted, 
it  woidd  be  a  divine  visitation,  a 
chastisement,  a  burning;  but  he 
recoiled  from  the  imagined  burn- 
ing, and  he  judged  that  it  must  be 
more  for.  the  divine  glory  that  he 
should  escape*  dishonour ; "  how  he 
prays  "  that  if  it  were  possible  the 
rest  of  his  days  here  below  might 
be  fireed  from  the  threat  of  an 
ignominy,  which  would  break  him 
utterly  as  an  instrument  of  God's 
service.*'  In  the  very  crisis  of  his 
temptation  he  rises  and  spends 
"  some  time  in  private  prayer."  Do 
we  wonder  tliat  it  is  neither  a 
grayer  that  the  temptation  may  be 
removed,  nor  that  a  way  may  be 
^nade  for  him  to  escape  1  We  are 
answered  by  the  author  in  these  re- 
markable words : — 
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"  Docs  any  one  suppose  that  private 
prayer  is  necessarily  candid — neces- 
sarily goes  to  the  roots  of  action  ? 
Private  prayer  is  inaudible  speech,  and 
speech  is  representative ;  who  can  re- 
present himself  just  as  he  is,  even  in 
his  own  reflections  1 " 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to 
study  for  themselves  the  episode 
which  we  have  here  only  briefly 
touched  upon,  and  which,  while 
entirely  fi:«e  from  all  sensational 
incident,  or  any  of  those  artifices 
by  which,  in  ordinary  works  of 
fiction,  interest  is  sought  to  be  ex- 
cited and  maintained,  is  to  our  view 
the  most  powerful  part  of  these 
volumes.  But  we  must  just  remark 
how  simply  and  beautifully  the 
author  has  given  us  the  true  solu- 
tion of  all  that  "  religious"  casuistry 
which  marks  the  conflict  in  the 
soul  of  Bulstrode,  in  a  few  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Caleb  Garth, 
— slow  in  speech,  but  quick  in 
moral  perception. 

"  *  You  are  a  conscientious  man,  Mr 
Garth — a  man,  I  trust,  who  feels  him- 
self accountable  to  God.  You  would 
not  wish  to  injure  me  by  being  too 
ready  to  believe  a  slander,'  said  Bul- 
strode, casting  about  for  pleas  that 
might  be  adapted  to  his  hearer's  mind. 

"  *  I  would  injure  no  man  if  I  could 
help  it,'  said  Caleb  ;  *  fi'«i  if  I  thought 
God  mnked  at  itJ  " 

A  second  love-story  is  worked  out 
in  these  volumes  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  insight  into  that  pathetic 
tragedy  which  so  often  underlies  the 
surface  of  the  most  commonplace 
life.  It  is  the  perfect  contradictory 
of  poor  Dorothea's  romance.  The 
dreamer  of  dreams,  in  this  second 
case,  is  the  gentleman  and  not  the 
lady.  The  town  of  Middlemarch 
has  been  somewhat  excited,  in  its 
quiet  way,  by  the  advent  of  a  young 
surgeon — a  Mr  Lydgate  ("  one  of 
the  Lydgates  of  Northumberland, 
really  well  connected,"  as  the 
Dowager  Lady  Chettam  observes), 
a  very  good  type  of  one  class — 
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it  is  macb  to  be  urisbed  that  it  Treie 
a  larger  class — of  his  profession.  He 
is  cleyer,  well-read,  and  gentleman- 
like ;  '*  has  ideas,  you  know,"  says 
Mr  Brooke,  ''and  wants  to  raise 
the  profession.'*  He  has  in  his 
mind  the  ideal  of  a  wife,  as  Miss 
Brooke  had  of  a  husband.  But  this 
ideal  he  would  have  been  very  far 
from  finding  in  Dorothea.  When 
he  meets  that  young  lady  at  a  din- 
ner which  her  unde  gives  to  some 
of  the  Middlemarch  notables,  he 
looks  upon  her  with  a  kind  of  curi- 
ous admiration. 

**  Her  youthful  bloom,  with  her  ap- 
proaching marria^  to  that  faded 
BcholAT,  and  her  interest  in  matters 
socially  useful,  gave  her  the  piquancy 
of  an  unusual  combination. 

"  <  She  is  a  cood  creature — ^that  fine 
girl — ^but  a  little  too  earnest/ he  thought 
*  It  is  troublesome  to  talk  to  such  women. 
They  are  always  wanting  reasons,  yet 
they  are  too  ignorant  to  imderstand  the 
merits  of  any  question,  and  usually 
fall  back  on  their  moral  sense  to  settle 
things  after  their  own  taste.'  '* 

The  lady  of  his  fancy,  wliom  he 
thinks  he  has  already  seen,  and 
whose  somewhat  commonplace  char- 
acter he  views  through  the  same 
kind  of  haze  as  that  with  which 
Dorothea  has  surrounded  her  hero,  is 
a  being  cast  in  quite  another  mould. 
He  had  not  yet  quite  fallen  in  love ; 
but  he  had  said  of  that  particular 
woman, — "  She  is  grace  itself — she 
is  perfectly  lovely  and  accomplished. 
That  is  what  a  woman  ought  to  be 
— she  ought  to  produce  the  effect  of 
exquisite  music."  To  adorn  her 
husband's  life  is  his  view  of  the 
mission  of  woman. 

''  Lydgate  felt  sure  that,  if  ever  he 
marrie<l,  his  wife  would  have  that  dis- 
tinctive womanhood  which  must  be 
classed  with  flowers  and  music — that 
sort  of  beauty  which  by  its  very  nature 
was  virtuous,  being  moulded  only  for 
pure  and  delicate  joys." 

•  •  •  . 

"To  his  taste,  guided  by  a  single 
conversation,  here   was  the  point  on 


which  Miss  Brooke  would  be  foond 
wanting,  notwithstanding  her  undeni- 
able beauty.  She  did  not  look  on 
things  from  the  proper  feminine  angle* 
The  society  of  such  women  was  about 
as  relaxing  as  going  from  your  work  to 
teach  the  second  form,  instead  of  re- 
clining in  a  paradise  with  sweet  laughs 
for  bud-notes  and  blue  eyes  for  a 
heaven." 

How  far  this  paradise  is  ever  re- 
alised  for  the  ambitious  young  sur- 
geon— ^how  far  bird-notes  and  blue 
eyes  suffice  to  make  a  man's 
heaven  on  earth — especially  a  maa 
who,  like  Lydgate,  "  had  meant  to 
lead  a  higher  life  than  the  com- 
mon,"— ^we  leave  to  be  discovered  in 
the  volumes  which  follow.  !Nor 
have  we  space  to  deal  with  the  love 
fortunes  of  Fred  Yincy  and  Mary 
Garth,  who  have  no  great  ideals  to 
dazzle  or  disappoint  them  ;  though 
we  may  say  that  this  latter  young 
lady  became  ourown  personal  favour* 
ite  from  her  first  appearance,  notonly 
from  her  uncompromising  honesty, 
and  tendency  to  show  a  little  tem- 
per, but  £rom  a  presentiment  that 
these  plain  brown  girls,  towards  the 
end  of  third  volumes,  have  a  ten- 
dency  to  improve  into  something 
very  charming  in  their  way. 

The  episode  of  the  Middlemarch 
election  reminds  us  of  some  of  the 
scenes  in  '  Felix  Holt.'  Though 
the  story  itself  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  "  Mr  Peel "  and  the  Catho- 
lic Question,  we  see  some  of  the  pol- 
itical and  social  problems  of  our  own 
times  already  casting  their  shadows 
before  them,  and  they  are  evidently 
present  to  the  author^s  mind.  No 
opinions  can  well  be  less  conserva- 
tive, in  one  sense,  than  those  of  the 
author  of  *  Middlemarch,'  if  Conser- 
vatism means,  as  its  enemies  would 
assert,  the  maintenance  of  shams 
and  abuses.  But,  as  all  readers 
of  'Felix  Holt'  will  remember, 
Geoigo  Eliot's  radicalism,  if  radical- 
ism  it  be,  is  of  a  ver}'  unpopular 
type.     1^0  one  sees  more  clearly  in- 
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to  the  hollowness  of  political  clap- 
trap and  declamation.  Ladislaw, 
who  goes  in  for  what  we  are  now 
pleased  to  call  pnrity  of  election, 
has  to  stop  his  ears  when  he  finds 
that  "the  means  of  enlisting  the 
voter's  ignorance  on  the  side  of  the 
Bill  were  remarkably  similar  to  the 
means  of  enlisting  it  against  the 
BilL^  Mr  Brooke  himself  is  chuck- 
ling at  the  prospect  of  promotion  in 
the  Church  which  he  foresees  for  Mr 
Casaubon,  as  a  reward  for  "  a  very 
seasonable  pamphlet  on  the  Catho- 
lic Question."  "  He  little  thought/ ' 
says  our  author,  "of  the  Eadical 
speech  which  he  was  hereafter  to 
make  on  the  incomes  of  the  Bish- 
ops.'* 

"  But  of  Mr  Brooke  I  make  a  further 
remark, — ^namely,  that  if  he  had  fore- 
known his  speech,  it  might  not  have 
made  any  great  difference.  To  think 
with  pleasure  of  his  niece's  husband 
having  a  large  ecclesiastical  income  was 
one  thmg — ^to  make  a  liberal  speech  was 
another  thing  ;  and  it  is  a  narrow  mind 
which  cannot  look  at  a  subject  from 
various  points  of  view." 

That  poor  gentleman's  feelings^  as 
he  stands  in  his  "buff  waistcoat, 
short-clipped  blond  hair,  and  neutral 
physiognomy  "  (have  we  not  all  seen 
him  1)  in  the  balcony  of  the  White 
Hart,  and  his  terrible  collapse,  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  unfortunate  fact 
which  he  had  himself  observed, 
"  that  his  ideas  stood  rather  in  his 
way  when  he  was  speaking,"  are 
very  amusingly  described,  and  the 
speech  itself  is  quite  a  gem  in  its 
way.  Its  hopeless  floundering  and 
good-humoured  irrelevancy  must  ap- 
pear, we  should  be  afraid,  to  some 
country  gentlemen  who  have  been 
in  similar  difficulties,  even  too  pain- 
fully real. 

There  ib  one  observation  which 
strikes  us  more  forcibly  in  reading 
these  volumes  than  in  any  others 
which  have  come  to  us  from  the 
same  hand.  It  is  the  power  which 
the  writer  shows  in  awakening,  not 


only  our  interest  in,  but  our  sym- 
pathies with,  nearly  all  the  promi- 
nent characters  in  the  full  drama  of 
the  story.  In  most  novels,  there  is 
at  least  some  one  creation  of  the 
author's  fancy  on  whose  brightness 
a  shadow  is  seldom  allowed  to  fall, 
in  whose  cause  we  become  partisans, 
and  whose  greatest  weaknesses  are 
cleverly  excused.  Or,  if  the  hero 
or  heroine  are  not  so  near  perfec- 
tion in  the  outset,  some  discipline 
or  other  is  introduced  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  which  in  the  end  com- 
pletes and  purifies  the  character. 
And  in  some  sense,  if  the  novelist 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  moral  teacher, 
this  seems  in  accordance  with  the 
fitness  of  things.  But  such  is  by 
no  means  the  principle  VLjton  which 
the  author  of  '  Middlemarch'  works. 
We  find  in  these  volumes  nothing  of 
the  conventional  hero  or  heroine. 
As,  even  in  the  most  disagreeable 
characters,  we  are  shown  in  almost 
every  instance  the  good  that  is 
working  in  them  fitfully  here  and 
there,  so  in  the  portraits  of  the 
favourites  the  shadows  are  not  left 
out.  The  only  personages  in  the 
story  with  whom  we  are  never 
angry  or  disappointed  are  those  in 
whom  we  are  never  called  upon  to 
take  any  very  lively  interest — ^who 
have  not  character  enough  to  involve 
contradictions, — such  as  Sir  James 
Chettam  and  Celia.  Dorothea  pro* 
vokes  us  continually  in  the  first 
book,  until  we  scarcely  pity  her, 
though  we  can  foresee  much  of  the 
result,  when  she  marries  Casaubon ; 
there  is  an  Epicurean  selfishness 
about  Lydgate,  in  spite  of  his  nobler 
aspirations,  which  makes  us  feel 
that  the  lower  form  of  selfishness 
in  others  from  which  he  is  made  to 
suffer  has  in  it  something  of  retribu- 
tive justice;  Ladislaw  is  full  of 
weaknesses  and  irresolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  one  who 
acts  thoroughly  the  "villain"  in  the 
piece ;  Bosamond,  who  most  rouses 
our  indignation,  is  after  all  more 
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contemptible  tlian  hateful ;  there  is 
no  one  in  whose  frnstrated  designs 
the  virtuous  reader  (what  a  tribute 
it  is  to  the  divinity  of  righteousness 
that  we  all  become  so  virtuous  when 
we  sit  down  to  read !)  feels  the  sort 
of  triumph  which  David  proclaims 
over  Im  enemies.  Casaubon,  with 
all  his  pedantic  narrowness,  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  pathetic  conception 
in  the  book ;  and  when  Bulstrode  is 
at  last  exposed  and  makes  his  miser- 
able exit,  so  intensely  have  we  been 
made  to  feel  the  mental  agony  and 
bitter  humiliation  of  the  man,  that 
we  are  inclined  to  take  his  arm,  as 
Lydgate  does,  and  help  him  to  his 
carriage.  The  creatures  are  all  so 
intensely  human,  even  in  their  baser 
aspects,  that  in  spite  of  that  seven- 
fold shield  of  virtue  behind  which  we 
shelter  ourselves,  as  has  been  said, 
when  we  sit  in  judgment  on  the  char- 
acters of  fiction,  an  honest  conscience 
hesitates  to  cast  the  stone. 

There  is  as  little  of  overt  love- 
making  in  these  volumes  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  indispensable  con- 
ditions of  modem  story-telling ;  but 
if  any  readers  wish  to  see  how  grace- 
fully such  a  subject  may  be  treated, 
let  them  turn  to  the  scene  in  the 
library  at  Lowick  Manor,  in  chapter 
83. 

In  this,  as  in  all  the  author's 
previous  works,  there  is  an  embar- 
rassing abundance  of  tempting  mor- 
sels for  extract.  Something  purely 
original,  or  so  quaintly  put  as  to 
ma^e  it  original,  might  be  found 
on  almost  every  page ;  passages  on 
which  the  mind  lingers  as  the  eye 
does  on  a  clever  picture,  long  after 
it  has  thoroughly  taken  in  every 
detail  of  the  subject  One  is 
tempted  to  half-close  the  volume 
from  time  to  time,  either  to  indulge 
a  silent  laugh,  or  to  digest  some 
epigrammatic  truth  which  opens  a 
new  vein  of  thought  within  our- 
selves. In  each  of  these  brief  pas- 
sages there  are  materials  for  an  essay 
or  a  sermon : — 


^  Suppose  we  turn  from  outside  esti- 
mates of  a  man,  to  wonder,  with  keener 
interest,  what  is  the  report  of  his  own 
consdousneas  about  his  doings  or  capa- 
city :  with  what  hindrances  he  is  cairy- 
inff  on  his  dtuly  labours ;  what  fading 
ofnopes,  or  what  deeper  fixity  of  self- 
delusion  the  years  are  marking  off 
within  him  ;  and  with  what  spirit  he 
wrestles  against  universal  pressure, 
which  will  one  day  be  too  heavy  for 
him,  and  bring  his  heart  to  its  final 
pause.  Doubtless  his  lot  is  important 
m  his  own  eyes  ;  and  the  chief  reason 
that  we  think  he  asks  too  large  a  place 
in  our  consideration  must  be  onr  want 
of  room  for  him,  since  we  refer  hhn 
to  the  Divine  regard  with  perfect  con- 
fidence ;  nav,  it  is  even  held  sublime 
for  our  neighbour  to  expect  the  utmost 
there,  however  little  he  may  have  got 
from  us." — ^VoL  L,  p.  144. 

"We  do  not  expect  people  to  be 
deeply  moved  by  what  is  not  unusual. 
That  element  of  tragedy  which  lies  in 
the  very  fact  of  frequency  has  not  yet 
wrought  itself  into  the  coarse  emotion 
of  mankind :  and  perhaps  onr  frames 
could  hardly  bear  much  of  it.  If  we 
had  a  keen  vision  and  feeling  of  all 
ordinary  human  life,  it  would  be  like 
hearing  the  grass  grow  and  thels^uir- 
reFs  heart  b^t,  and  we  should  die  of 
that  roar  which  lies  on  the  other  aide 
of  silence.  As  it  is,  the  quickest  of  ha 
walk  about  well-wadded  with  stupid- 
ity «—VoL  i.,  p.  351. 

"  Character  is  not  cut  in  marble^-it 
is  not  something  solid  and  unalterable. 
It  is  something  living  and  changing, 
and  may  become  diseased  as  our  bodies 
do."— Vol  iv.,  p.  182. 

Old  Mr  Featherstone*s  views  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  are 
as  original,  in  their  way,  as  those  of 
Tennyson's  "Northern  Farmer**: — 

**  There's  one  thing  I  made  out  pretty 
clear  when  I  used  to  so  to  church— nand 
it's  this:  Cknl  A'miimty  sticks  to' the 
land.  He  nromises  luid,  and  He  gives 
land,  and  He  makes  chaps  rich  with 
com  and  cattle." 

Solomon  Featherstone  was  *'not 
only  of  much  blander  temper,  but 
thought  himself  much  deei)cr  than 
his  brother  Peter : " — 


M 


Indeed,  not  likely  to  be  deceive  1 


\ 
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in  any  of  his  fellow-men,  inasmuch  as 
they  could  not  well  be  more  greedy 
and  deceit^l  than  he  suspected  them 
of  being.  Even  the  invisible  powers, 
he  thought,  were  likely  to  be  soothed 
by  a  bland  j^arenthesis  here  and  there, 
coming  from  a  man  of  property,  who 
might  have  been  as  impious  as  others." 

Mrs  Cadwallader's  social  creed  is 
stated  for  her  in  terms  which,  if 
they  have  all  the  severity  of  finished 
satire,  have  yet  in  them  a  lesson  of 
the  widest  charity,  and  of  a  kind 
which  to  many  of  us  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all  to  receive :  for  it  is 
often  much  more  easy  to  extend 
indulgence  to  our  neighbour's  sins 
than  to  their  social  deficiencies : —  ' 

"Her  feeling  towards  the  vulgar 
rich  was  a  sort  of  religious  hatred : 
they  had  probably  made  all  their 
money  out  of  high  retail  })rices,  and 
Mrs  Cadwallad^r  detested  high  prices 
for  everything  that  was  not  paid  in 
kind  at  the  Rectory :  such  people  were 
no  part  of  Gkxl's  design  in  making  the 
wond  ;  and  their  accent  was  an  afflic- 
tion to  the  ears.  A  town  where  such 
monsters  abounded  was  hardly  more 
than  a  sort  of  low  comedy,  which 
could  not  be  taken  account  of  in  a 
well-bred  scheme  of  the  universe.  Let 
any  lady  who  is  inclined  to  be  hard  on 
Mrs  CadwaUader  inquire  into  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  her  own  beautiful 
views,  and  be  quite  sure  that  they 
afford  accommodation  for  all  the  lives 
which  have  the  honour  to  co-exist  with 
hers." 

The  Middlemarch  interpretation 
of  "  candour  "  is  probably  not  con- 
fined to  that  town,  where  it  meant 
the  ''taking  an  early  opportunity 
to  let  your  friends  know  that  you 
did  not  take  a  cheerful  view  of  their 
capacity,  their  conduct,  or  their 
position."  JN"or  is  Mrs  Waule's  no- 
tion of  the  absurdity  of  using  cere- 
mony between  blood  relations  pecu- 
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liar  to  that  lady ;  "  she  was  accus< 
tomed  to  think  that  entire  freedom 
from  the  necessity  of  behaving 
agreeably  was  included  in  the  Al- 
mighty's intentions  about  families." 
One  brief  extract  more^  and  we 
will  close  the  volumes.  It  is  a 
little  sermon,  containing  more  than 
many  long  ones,  upon  a  text  from 
the  *  Pilgnm's  Progress' — a  passage 
from  the  trial  of  Faithful,  which 
stands  as  a  motto  to  the  last  chap- 
ter but  one : — 

"  When  immortal  Bunyan  makes  his 
picture  of  the  persecuting  passions 
bringing  in  their  verdict  of  guilty,  who 
pities  Faithful?  That  is  a  rare  and 
blessed  lot  which  some  greatest  men 
have  not  attained,  to  know  ourselves 
guiltless  before  a  condemning  crowd — 
to  be  sure  tiiat  what  we  are  denounced 
for  is  solely  the  good  in  us.  The  piti- 
able lot  is  that  of  the  man  who  could 
not  call  himself  a  martyr  even  though 
he  were  to  persuade  himself  that  the 
men  who  stoned  him  were  but  ugly 
passions  incarnate — ^who  knows  that 
ne  L3  stoned,  not  for  professing  the 
Right,  but  for  not  being  the  man  he 
professed  to  be." 

So  we  take  our  leave  of  a  work 
which,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  have 
made  an  era  in  the  literature  of  fic- 
tion. Following,  as  it  does,  a  series 
of  acknowledged  masterpieces  from 
the  same  hand,  which  gave  a  new 
character  to  the  English  "novel," 
it  would  have  been  much  to  have 
been  able  to  say  that  it  maintained 
the  reputation  of  its  author.  But 
we  shsdl  be  surprised  if  the  mature 
judgment  passed  upon  it  by  those 
who  can  appreciate  the  work  of  a 
true  artist — and  we  will  admit  that 
these  may  not  be  the  majority  of 
mere  novel  readers — does  not  pro- 
nounce it  the  most  perfect  of  the 
series. 
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NEW    BOOKS. 


The  readen  of  new  bcMjks  rnnsfc  be, 
accoxding  to  their  inclmatioiis,  de- 
lighted, or  bored,  by  the  great  pre- 
vsJence  in  the  literary  world  of  the 
art  of  biography.  Whereyer  one 
turns,  thia  ia  Uie  kind  of  £ire  which 
meets  one's  eye.  Baron  Stockmar 
on  one  side,  Conntde  Montalembert 
on  the  other,  take  up  the  historical 
Tein,  and  accumulate  "memoixes 
pour  seryir"  to  future  labourers 
in  a  still  graver  and  more  important 
field;  while  all  the  prejudices  of  our 
youth  are  appealed  to  in  favour  of 
Captain  Marryat ;  and  such  names* 
as  those  of  Henry  Lawrence  on  one 
side,  and  Thomas  Brassey  on  the 
other,  lead  us  into  most  varied 
scenes  of  active  life,  and  recall  to 
us  the  great  events  occurring  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  recollection, 
with  which  the  air  has  scarcely 
ceased  to  tingle.  This  rapid  por- 
trait-painting has  advantages  and 
disadvantages.*  It  procures  us  in 
many  cases  a  more  real  picture 
of  the  man  than  any  which  can 
be  made  up  later  from  the  memor- 
anda of  fiuling  memories  or  the 
traditions  of  an  age  which  has 
already  foigotten  the  departed  hero. 
It  gives  us  life,  colour,  and  move- 
ment ;  but  unfortunately  it  gives  us 
often  the  imperfect  effect  of  a 
picture  seen  too  near — a  want  of 
perspective,  an  absence  of  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  due  sense  of  propor- 
tion which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  biography.  The  contem- 
porary historian  is  apt  to  become 
conf ujBed  between  those  great  crises 
which  affect  a  man's  life,  and  the 
smaller  crises,  often  bulking  quite 
as  largely  at  the  moment  of  their 
occurrence,  which  affect  only  his 
comfort  or  his  position ;  and  to  find 

a  difficulty   in    dinflriTnina<:iTipr    and 
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holding  £&st  the  main  thread  of  his 
use  and  purpose,  amid  the  maze  of 
crossing  threads  which  compose  his 
daily  life.  To  these  disadvantages 
may  be  added  the  occasional  diffi- 
culty of  saying  all  that  ought  to  be 
said  while  there  are  still  many 
persons  living,  liable  to  be  deeply 
wounded  or  injured  by  some  side- 
light thrown  upon  them,  or  revela- 
tion of  unknown  events  in  their 
history.  It  is  unquestionable,  how- 
ever, that,  did  the  world  wait  fifty, 
nay,  twenty  years,  to  give  itself 
time  to  step  back  and  see  the  effect 
far  off  of  the  great  figures  which 
dazzle  it  at  the  moment,  the  bio- 
.graphics  written  would  be  much 
less  numerous.  Whether  this 
would  be  for  our  advantage  or  no 
we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  decide. 
For  our  own  part,  we  avow  there  is 
no  branch  of  literature  more  capti- 
vating to  us.  Every  life  has  its 
romance,  its  dramatic  combinations, 
its  struggle  of  ill  and  well;  and 
when  we  are  called  upon,  as  it  were, 
to  take  our  seats  in  a  wider  Coloa- 
seum,  and  see  this  man  and)  that, 
this  woman  and  that,  descending  to 
struggle  with  the  lions,  to  fall  or  to 
stand,  to  be  beaten  down  and  rise 
again,  and  at  last  to  be  carried  from 
the  arena  with  victor  shouts  and 
wreaths,  or  with  the  low  wailings  of 
the  fedlen, — ^the  spectacle  is  always 
interesting  and  exciting.  It  has 
that  perennial  charm  of  fellow-feel- 
ing, that  desire  to  behold  our  fel- 
low-men in  situations  like  our  own, 
and  struggles  like  our  own,  which  is 
the  fundamental  standing-ground  of 
all  poetry  and  fiction — ^wiUi  the  ad- 
ditionalad  vantage  superadded,  which 
is  so  dear  to  the  simple  mind,  of 
knowing  every  incident  and  every 
conflict  to  be  true. 
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The  life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence* 
is  one  of  those  highly  dramatic  lives 
which  require  but  little  imagination 
•on  our  part  to  perceive  their  pictur- 
•esque  qualities.  The  manner  of  the 
story  is  so  far  curious,  besides  all  its 
intrinsic  interest,  that  two  voices  are 
employed  in  the  narrative — one  the 
lively,  breftthless,  and  somewhat 
•careless  voice  of  a  fellow-actor  in  the 
same  drama,  a  man  himself  moved 
to  sympathetic  elation  or  depression 
by  all  that  happens  to  his  hero,  by 
-that  best  right  of  all,  the  fact  that 
these  very  tilings  happened  to  him- 
self, and  form  part  and  parcel  of  his 
own  life :  the  other  the  calmer  im- 
jpartial  utterance  of  a  philosophic 
stranger  to  whom  Henry  Lawrence 
is  no  more  than  an  interesting  and 
remarkable  man,  to  be  judged  only 
•on  his  merits,  whose  history  can  be 
told  without  excitement,  without 
Any  quickening  of  the  breath  or 
cheating  of  the  heart  As  it  happens, 
these  two  voices  take  up  the  tale  in 
such  divisions  as  poetry  would  have 
apportioned  to  them,  had  that  Muse, 
And  not  a  darker  and  more  solemn 
•one,  been  the  cause  of  the  conjunc- 
tion. The  youth,  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress, the  love-tale,  and  outset 
upon  life,  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
sympathetic  historian;  and  when 
the  tale  becomes  grave,  when  a  serious 
•estimate  of  public  events  becomes 
necessary,  then  with  curious  appro- 
priateness the  philosophical  spectator 
i^akes  up  the  thread  which  the  other 
liad  dropped.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes 
•does  not  always  write  with  taste, 
nor  is  his  style  a  model  of  good 
English.  It  is  careless,  often  tawdry, 
And  aims  at  false  effects;  but  its 
jauntiness  is  at  least  natural,  and  its 
very  affectation  full  of  that  simplicity 
which  inclines  us  to  forgive  the  sol- 
dier-writer for  many  slips  and  much 
Aberration  from  the  strict  path  of  art. 
It  is  a  difficult  question  whether  ab- 


solute impartiahty  is  to  be  desired 
either  in  the  biographer  or  the  his- 
torian. So  long  as  both  give  their 
facts  correctly,  we  doubt  whether 
the  warmth  of  personal  feeling  does 
not  add  a  certain  charm  to  the  pic^ 
ture.  It  is  a  poor  view  of  that 
power  which  gives  us  the  deepest 
insight  into  human  affairs,  to  say 
that  love  is  blind.  True  affection 
may  glorify  but  cannot  falsify  the 
image  it  holds  forth  to  the  world  ; 
and  indeed  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  the  gifts  which  secure  to  a 
man  a  thorough  partisan  in  his 
friend,  are  themselves  a  kind  of 
evidence  that  he  is  worth  glorifying, 
having  had  power  to  create  an  affec- 
tion which  lives  after  him.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  are  glad  at 
least  that  Lawrence's  early  days 
are  drawn  by  the  kind  and  faulty 
hand  of  his  loyal  follower,  and  not 
by  the  severely  truthful  and  unpre- 
judiced pen  of  Mr  Merivale ; 
though  the  value  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  work  composed  by  that 
gentleman  is  infinitely  greater,  both 
historically  and  in  a  literary  point 
of  view,  than  the  slapdash  narrative 
of  the  soldier.  Mr  Merivale  has 
the  graver  half  of  the  task  to  accom- 
plish— that  half  of  life  in  which  the 
glitter  of  youth  has  died  off,  the 
dews  dried  up,  and  men  begin  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  that  which  them- 
selves have  sown  for  good  or  for 
evil.  And  when  much  becomes 
complicated  and  doubtful — when 
there  is  something  to  praise,  but 
also  something  to  blame — when  the 
hero  comes  in  contact  with  other 
heroes,  and  has  not  always  the  best 
of  it — we  can  fully  appreciate  the 
impartiality  of  the  historian,  whose 
aim  is  to  give  us  the  shadows  along 
with  the  lights,  and  enable  us  to 
judge  as  well  as  to  know.  But  we 
confess  to  so  much  human  weakness 
in  favour  of  the  momentary  object 


*  The  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  By  the  late  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Ben- 
jamin Edwardes,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.L,  and  Herman  Merivale,  Esq.,  C.B.  2  toIb. 
^mith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  London.     1872. 
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of  oar  immediate  interest^  as  to 
be  glad  that  Mr  Merivale  was  not 
our  guide  from  the  beginning,  to 
point  out  to  us  those  failings  in  the 
bold  and  steadfast  boy  which  we  can 
see  for  ourselves  in  the  full-grown 
man.  Here  we  prefer  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes,  though  he  writes  badlj, 
and  runs  into  sometimes  silly  apos- 
trophes and  outbursts  of  afimiring 
feeling.  He  too  has  gone  away  into 
the  silence,  leaving  a  life  full  of 
heroic  instincts — ^^an  example  to 
stimulate  the  generation  which  comes 
after  him.  Literary  criticism  would 
be  misplaced  in  respect  to  such  a 
broken  and  unfinished  piece  of 
work.  We  feel  the  friendly  fervour, 
the  honest  and  genuine  partisanship, 
which  commends  both  men  to  our 
liking ;  and  the  sympathy  touches 
us,  if  not  the  skill. 

The  father  of  Henry  Lawrence, 
or,  to  speak  more  justly,  of  five  stout 
Lawrences,  all  servants  of  their 
countrv,  three  of  wliom  have  come 
to  the  higher  rewards  which  Eng- 
land, thoagh  with  grudging,  deals 
to  her  faithful  servants,  and  two  of 
whom  have  acquired  real  fame— was 
a  brave  old  hot-tempered  and  per- 
ennially grumbling  soldier,  who 
had  fought  his  way  without  friends 
to  the  rank  of  colonel,  having  poked 
himself  into  every  danger  going,  from 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  fifty,  leading 
forlorn  hopes,  scaling  perilous 
breaches,  getting  himself  left  for 
dead  under  the  blazing  eastern  sun, 
and  running  through  a  double  share 
of  all  the  hardships  involved  in  the 
career  of  a  poor  and  energetic  sol- 
dier. He  fought  his  way  to  every 
grade  with  bitter  effort,  fighting 
with  sword  as  well  as  pen,  and  re- 
tired at  last  upon  a  miserably  inade- 
quate pension,  to  scold  Government 
and  rear  his  boys,  leaving  to  them 
not  only  the  inheritance  of  his  high 
chanuiter  and  high  courage,  but  also 
of  his  grievances — an  iriheritance 
which  showed  itself  afterwards  in 


the  hereditary  tendency  to  take 
offence  and  think  himself  injured,, 
from  which  not  even  the  high 
Christian  qualities  of  his  mind  could 
quite  emanoipate  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence. The  good  and  wise  mother, 
who  "  kept  the  family  together,  an<l 
brought  us  all  up  on  very  slender 
means,"  advised  one  of  her  sons  on 
his  departure  from  India,  ''not  to 
be  too  ready  to  speak  his  mind.'* 
"  It  was  the  rock  on  which  your 
father  shipwrecked  all  his  pros- 
pects," she  said;  and  these  few  words 
throw  wonderful  light  upon  the 
story  of  the  struggling  family — the 
ready  -  tongued  and  ready-witted 
father,  incapable  of  silence  or  inactivi- 
ty, and  the  patient  woman  who  had  to 
keep  all  going  and  to  back  up  her 
vociferous  husband,  while  secretly 
feeling  all  the  harm  he  was  doing. 
They  were  both,  however,  true, 
honest,  and  genuine,  ruling  their 
flock  with  old-fashioned  absolutism, 
bringing  them  up  in  the  fear  of  Gkx) 
and  the  restraints  of  an  honourable 
poverty — ^perhaps  the  best  condi- 
tions under  which  men  and  soldiers 
can  be  trained.  Besides  the  good 
mother  of  the  house,  the  boys  had 
an  ''Aunt  Angel,"  worthy  of  her 
name,  who  devoted  herself  to  works 
of  charity,  and  taught  them  gentlo 
lessons  of  religion  in  the  confidential 
seclusion  of  her  room ;  and  a  high- 
spirited  sister  Letitia,  of  whom  it  i» 
told  that,  having  been  visited  bj 
her  father  at  school,  and  buoyed  up 
with  hopes  that  he  would  take  her 
home  with  him,  she  tore  to  pieces 
with  indignation  a  five-pound  note 
which  the  old  veteran,  not  bravo 
enough  to  face  her  tears,  sent  her 
by  way  of  farewell  ere  he  stole  off 
without  seeing  her.  This  sister 
was  Henry  La^rrence's  most  beloved 
and  trusted  friend  through  life. 

The  boys  began  their  education 
in  Ireland,  from  whence  both  fitther 
and  mother  originally  came ;  not, 
however,  the  Ireland  which  is  Irish, 
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but  that  division  of  the  island  in 
which  Saxon  toughness  and  Scotch 
strength  of  will  (if  the  distinction 
is  worth  making)  seem  to  have 
intensified  into  double  hardheaded- 
ness  and  rough  force,  by  contact 
with  the  different  qualities  of 
the  mo(re  impassioned  aboriginal 
race.  "  Do  you  think  we  were  clever 
as  lads?"  Henry  Lawrence  asked 
his  brother  John  one  night  years 
after,  and  thousands  of  miles  away, 
in  a  night-watch  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indian  wars.  I  don't  think  we 
were,  Lord  Lawrence,  the  brother 
John  in  question,  adds  simply ;  *'  it 
was  not  altogether  that  we  were 
dull :  we  had  very  few  advantages, 
and  were  backward  and  deficient" 
Heaven  send  us  always  enough  of 
such  dull  boys !  But  all  authorities 
agree  that  neither  of  these  two 
Lawrences  would  have  had  the 
slightest  hope  of  ever  getting  to 
India  had  the  days  of  competitive 
examination  beguu,  a  most  pregnant 
comment,  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
governing  persons,  if  governing  per- 
sons can  be  expected  to  have  either 
eyes  or  ears.  At  fourteen,  however, 
Henry  Lawrence  entered  Addis- 
combe,  where  his  brother  George 
already  was.  Here  he  was  distin- 
guished among  his  comrades  by  the 
name  of  Pat  Lawrence,  probably 
from  his  readiness  to  resent  *'  any  re- 
flection upon  Ireland,"  and  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  very  rough  Irish  lad, 
hard  bodied,  iron-constitutioned,  who 
would,  when  necessary,  take  or  give 
a  licking  with  a  good  grace."  "  He 
was,"  says  Major  Abbott,  **  quick  of 
temper,  stem  of  resolution,  the  de- 
termined foe  of  everything  mean, 
bullying,  or  skulking."  He  did  not 
take  a  high  grade  in  any  branch  of 
education,  but  was  **•  a  zealous  stu- 
dent, endeavouring  to  supply  by 
soul  and  labour  the  quickness  which 
had  been  denied  to  him."  Even  in 
sport  he  had  no  skill  to  boast  of, 
but  was  fond  of  all  manly  exorcises, 


»>- 


''  and  was  ever  to  bo  found  where 
they  were  carried  on,  his  head  mean- 
while full  of  poetry,  which  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  to  spout  in 
a  loud  voice  in  the  intervals  of  the 
game." 

This  last  particular  is  amusing- 
enough.  Lawrence  had  a  strong- 
literary  bias  throughout  his  whole 
life,  and  it  reveals  to  us  as  well  as- 
any thing  can,  the  changed  mental 
condition  of  our  boys  when  we  hear 
of  this  big  Irish  lad  "spouting 
Scott's  poetry,  his  favourite  love,  **in 
a  loud  voice,"  over  the  heads  of  the- 
eager  circle  of  cricketers  or  football 
players  without  ridicule  or  remark. 
\Vliat  lad  spouts  Scott  nowadays  ? 
or  cares  for  any  minstrelsy  half  sa 
wholesome  or  practical  1  Notwith- 
standing, however,  his  defective 
education,  and  still  more  defective 
"  quickness,"  ambition  was  in  thi9 
boy's  soul.  He  declined  a  cavalry 
appointment  in  the  Indian  service, 
''  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  no> 
Lawrence  could  pass  for  the  artil- 
lery ! "  And  he  did  pass  for  the 
artillery,  as  he  deserved,  after  thi» 
delightful  outburst  of  family  pride. 
In  1822,  being  then  eighteen,  he 
sailed  for  India,  and  there  fell  among 
one  of  those  curious  little  companies 
of  evangelical  young  soldiers  who- 
have  long  represented  quite  a 
distinct  ^ture  in  our  British 
army,  both  in  India  and  elsewhere. 
This  youthftil  brotherhood  lived  to- 
gether under  the  superintendence  of 
the  clergyman,  who  had  converted 
them  all,  in  one  of  those  semi-mon- 
astic communities  which  religious 
feeling,  when  highly  excited,  flies 
to,  by  instinct,  everywhere.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  this  impulse 
triumphs  over  the  profoundest  Pro- 
testantism of  doctrine.  Contact 
with  these  young  believers  decided 
Lawrence's  life  in  this  most  impor- 
tant matter.  He  never  was  a  Have- 
lock  or  a  Hedley  Vicars,  Provid- 
ence and  his  own  original  character 


j-oiiiijj  sol'licr  uiiiiulely  through  his  occasii 

(■areer.     He  Ml  ill  an.!  had  to  be  first  a1 

sent  home,  wlieru  he  fyll  in  love,  as  and   j 

was  meet  and  right,  though  with  a  cliaroc 

modesty  and    humility   wliich   re-  menta 

^luired   the  aid   once  more   of  his  Pikss, 

spirited  eintcr  Letty  to  bring  the  positic 

pretty  romance  to  its  fit  conclusion  possea 

in    an     entirely    happy    marriage,  furthe 

The  character  of  hia  wife,  who  died  It  hat 

some  time  before  him,  is  given  in  rencc, 

the  book  with  a  fulness  which,  per-  was  nt 

haps,  is  a  little  indiscreet ;  though  storme 

so  good  and  pious  and  fine  a  cha-  officer 

racter  has  no  need  of  concealment.  Much 

She  was  a  woman  full  of  eloquence  sion,  1 

and  enthusiasm,  given  to  much  writ-  FoUoc 

ing,  warm  in  admiration  of  natural  of  gur 

beauty,    and   with  a    considerable  defile; 
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to  leading  and  literature  generally —  install) 
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lonely  Indian  station  tolerable,  and  mentoi 
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as  sentimental  and  visionary,  if  it  with  th 

would.    The  great  events  in  Law-  sitting 

rence's  life  were  connected  with  the  "^''^^ 
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eent  government  in  India — the  old  ,ii,i  not 
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ing  the  guns  in  position ;  and  all  the 
morning  doing  duty  with  the  guns  or 
attending  General  Pollock.  1  got  the 
first  gun,  a  mountain  howitzer,  througli 
the  barricade,  as  soon  as  a  small  open- 
ing was  made  in  it,  and  oi)ened  it  on 
Uie  enemy;  and  when  opposition  ap- 
peare<l  to  have  ceased  I  returned  to 
Jumrood,  taking  with  me  some  twenty 
wounded  men,  and  immediately  arrang- 
ed to  get  water  canied  to  the  I'ear- 
guard.'  •' 

How  he  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  always  difficult  question  of  the 
commissariat,  collecting  provisions 
and  water  for  the  army — and  all  the 
trouble  he  had  with  the  Sikhs,  who 
were  sometimes  insolent,  sometimes  * 
indifferent,  we  cannot  enter  into. 
But  the  manner  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  darted  up  and  down  this 
tremendous  pass,  carrying  news, 
l)ringing  away  the  wounded,  escort- 
ing provision-trains,  doing  "  a  hun- 
dred intelligent  and  thoughtful  acts 
which  everybody  else  was  too  busy 
to  attend  to,"  is  picturesque  enough 
in  its  cool  daring  to  arouse  the  reader 
into  admiring  excitement.  Those 
dashing  journeys  back  and  for- 
ward through  the  jaws  of  hell,  which 
were  totally  out  of  the  letter  of  his 
duty,  were  all  performed  with  a  busi- 
ness-like and  practical  calm  which 
almost  succeeds,  as  it  is  intended 
to  do,  in  Yoiling  the  brilliancy  of  the 
achievement.  After  this  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  Lawrence  might  well 
feel  aggrieved  when  he  was  thanked 
in  General  Pollock's  despatches  as  a 
"  political"  "  All  here  know  I  was 
engaged,'*  he  said,  with  a  certain 
whimper  of  vexation,  which  endears 
the  stout  soldier  to  us.  ''I  shall  be 
glad  if  he  says,  '  Captain  Lawrence 
served  with  tha  guns.' " 

The  literary  phase  of  Lawrence's 
life,  however,  which  is,  as  may  be 
supposed,  quite  secondary,  and  of 
no  manner  of  importance  in  com- 
parison with  his  great  and  many 
public  services,  here  unfolds  a  quaint 
and  unexpected  chapter.  We  do 
not    know    whether    the    accom- 


plished author  of  the  'Battle  of 
Dorking '  is  aware  of  the  Ulustrious 
rival  who  preceded  him  in  that  rein 
of  satire  and  criticism.  Lawrence's 
essay  is  neither  so  able  nor  imbued 
with  so  much  tragic  meaning  as  the 
a^tUe  of  Dorking;'  but  in  itself 
the  enterprise  of  "Darby  Connor," 
who  in  the  pages  of  the  '  Delhi  Gaz- 
ette' let  loose  his  opinion  on  the  cri- 
sis before  his  eyes,  in  the  shape  of  a 
historical  narrative,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  that  officer  in  his  Ikiglish 
retirement  in  the  year  1855,  four- 
teen years  later  than  the  date  of 
publication — ^is  sufficiently  striking 
to  attract  the  I'eader.  Miracles  are 
more  possible  in  India  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Indian  'Battle  of 
Dorking '  is  written  by  an  optimist, 
who  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
best  scheme  for  setting  matters 
right  was  as  likely  to  be  accepted 
in  public  as  in  private  enterprise. 
After  giving  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 
state  of  India  at  the  moment  of 
the  disasters  at  Cabul — ^how  "the 
foundations  of  British  rule  were 
shaken ; "  "all  Hindostan  was  in  a 
blaze ; "  the  cry  of  "  the  Feringhee 
Raj  is  over,  resounded  from  one 
coast  to  another " ;  and  how  Lord 
Jamaica  (Sir  C.  Metcalfe)  had  sent 
a  confidential  circular,  calling  upon 
"  ^ery  man  who  bore  a  commission 
to  state  in  a  letter  not  exceeding 
half  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  his 
views  as  to  the  steps  now  requisite 
to  regain  and  maintain  our  authority 
in  Afghanistan,  adding  a  descrip- 
tive roU  of  himself,  according  to  a 
prescribed  form  " — ^Lawrence,  under 
the  slight  disguise  of  his  assumed 
character,  thus  goes  on  in  answer 
to  this  supposititious  circular,  to  dis- 
close what  he  thought  necessary, 
and  what  he  was  prepared  to  do : — 


it 


My  Lord, — I  have  the  honour,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Gk)vemment  notifica- 
tion of  the  12th  August,  to  submit,  for 
your  lordship's  consideration,  a  descrip- 
tive roll  of  myself,  and  a  statement  of 
my  views : — 
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Name. 

Age. 
37 

Father's     Place      Place  of 

Profea-         of         Kdnca- 

sion.        Birth.        tioo. 

Date  of 

Coin- 

mlasSon. 

Term 

of 

Serriee. 

BemarloL 

Darby 
Connor 

Soldier 

Cork  :  '^'|PP«- 
rary 

1825 

20 
years 

Healthy,  active,  indnstri- 
ous;  aerred  in  Barmah« 
and  hoped  to  aenre  else- 
where, bnt  had  not  the 
luck. 

"Lord  Auckland's  Afghan  expedi- 
tion l^arely  escaped  failure,  liecause 
the  fundamental  rules  that  guide  men 
in  their  individual  and  collective  capa- 
cities, when  working  for  theTMelve^, 
were  neglected.  Allow  me,  my  Lonl, 
to  illustrate  my  meaning  by  two  com- 
])ari8on8, '  the  establishment  of  a  brew- 
ery,' antl  *  an  expedition  into  Central 
Africa.* 

"  The  capitalist,  who  proixjses  to  ti^' 
his  luck  in  the  malt  line,  either  studies 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  business, 
or  employs,  on  a  lemunerative  salary-, 
an  honest,  active,  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent person  as  head  of  the  work,  and 
looks  out  equally  fitting  instruments 
for  every  part  of  the  establishment, 
down  to  the  errand-boy.  No  working 
bei*th  is  filled  by  a  mere  brother,  son, 
or  cousin  ;  if  any  relative  or  friend 
wishes  for  employment,  he  enters  as  a 
scholar  ;  the  machine  is  made  efficient 
without  him,  and  he  is  permitted  to 
attend  and  learn.  Every  improvement 
ts  adopted,  good  beer,  is  made,  and  laiige 
profits  accrue,  because  the  proper  means 
nave  been  used,  and  the  one  specific 
object  has  been  kept  in  view. 

"Again,  on  a  discovery  expedition, 
who  is  selected  ?  The  infirm,  tne  pusil- 
lanimous, the  unwilling  ;  or  the  volun- 
teera  of  stout  body  and  firm  heart  ? 

"And  dues  he  take  with  him  the 
luxuries  of  the  capital,  the  ^ratifications 
of  taste,  or  simply  what  will  sustain  life 
and  strength,  and  the  instruments  to 
enable  him  to  profit  by  his  discoveries? 
And  whom  does  he  choose  for  com- 

Cions'but  those  like-minded  and  like- 
ied,  who  are  desirous  to  go  ? 
"Now  will  your  Lordship  con- 
trast with  the  alK)ve  the  conduct  of  the 
Indian  Army  assembled  in  1838? 
Take  the  Army  List  for  that  year,  and 
examine  how  many  went  that  should 
not,  and  how  manv  that  would  have 
gone  stayed  behind ;  then  cast  your 
eyes  on  the  files  of  newspapers  for  the 


ensuing  vear,  and  you  will  see  that, 
from  bickerings  and'  jealousies  in  high 
places,  from  persons  interfering  in  mat- 
ters with  which  they  should  lutve  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  thwarting  the 
measures  of  those  who  had  knowledge 
and  responsibility,  no  efficient  arrange- 
ment was  made  in  any  one  branch  of 
the  anny,  which  started  clogged  with 
infirm,  home-sick,  and  aced  men,  an«l 
retarded  by  want  of  inlormation  and 
arrangement. 

"In  some  of  the  most  important 
matters,  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes ;  in  otibers,  of 
mmor  moment,  each  was  afraid  to 
act,  and  take  the  responsibility  (m 
himself. 

"  Avoiding  the  errors  of  this  last  war, 
I,  therefore,  propose  to  your  Lordship 
an  army  of  6000  men,  draii^-n  from  au 
the  Presidencies ;  3000  to  march  by 
Dera  Ishmael  Khan,  1500  by  the 
Bokn,  and  1500  by  the  Khyt>er 
Pass. 

"  2.  That  no  officer  above  the  rank 
of  captain  be  permitted  to  go.** 

"  3.  That  the  officer  in  command  of 
the  expedition  be  supreme  political  as 
well  as  military  authority;  that  he 
have  full  power  to  weed  his  battalions, 
to  leave  behind  all  whom  he  may  deem 
incumbrances,  and  accept  the  proffer^ 
ed  services  of  all  volunteers ;  that,  in 
short,  receiving  your  Loidship*8  in- 
structions, he  have  full  powers  to  cany 
out  the  xiews  of  Government  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  that  seems  to 
himself  most  practicable. 

"That  from  highest  to  lowest,  he 
fill  up  all  staff  situations,  and  that,  as 
responsible  for  the  result,  he  have  the 
selection  of  his  own  instruments.  For 
other  campaigns,  I  volunteered  for 
subordinate  employment,  but  my  ser- 
vices were  not  accepted  ;  on  this  occa- 
sion I  offer  myself  as  chief,  and,  feeling 
that  my  services  will  be  accepted,  I 
shall  be  prcpai-ed  on  receipt  of  your 
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LoTdship's  answer  to  join  without 
delay  tne  headquarter  camp,  for  I 
need  not  say  that  little  more  than  the 
necessary  time  now  remains  to  en- 
able the  necessanr  preparations. — I 
have,  &c.  Darby  Connor.** 

"  LUCKNOW, 

Attgiist  ^Ut  1845." 

This  frank  offer  is  instantly  ac- 
cepted by  the  wise  Govemor-Gen- 
•eral,  and  Darby  finds  himself  im- 
mediately at  the  head  of  a  staff  of 
bis  own  selection,  of  ages  ranging 
from  his  own  (38)  to  27,  "  all  hale 
*nd  hearty  fellows,  all  ready  for  a 
tumasha.*' — (Is  there  any  need  to 
translate  so  comprehensible  a  word?) 
One  of  the  commander's  first  acts  is 
to  take  a  torch  after  dinner,  "  and 
with  my  own  hand  bum  a  new 
splendid  double -poled  tent,  just 
made  for  me  by  Kyn  Sookh,  the 
best  tentmaker  in  India,"  by  way 
of  giving  practical  illustration  of  the 
uselessness  of  luxury.  Brigadier 
Darby  Connor  did  not  take  his  men 
into  action,  which  might  have  con- 
verted his  prophetic  campaign  into 
an  ugly  vehicle  of  criticism;  but 
this  escapade  of  fancy  is  notable  as 
well  as  amusing,  showing  at  once 
his  thorough  insight  into  Indian 
affairs,  and  the  noble  impatience  of 
the  really  capable  worker  compelled 
to  stand  by  and  see  the  incapable  in 
ofiice — which,  alas  !  is  not  confined 
to  the  unemployed  soldier  alone. 

We  have  occupied  too  much  space 
with  these  preliminaries,  to  enter 
into  the  great  work  of  his  life,  the 
pacification  and  regulation  of  the 
Punjab,  a  work  which  stood  the 
British  Government  in  much  stead, 
when  the  desperate  crisis  of  the 
Mutiny  arrived,  and  the  people 
whom  Lawrence  had  moulded,  so  to 
speak,  with  his  very  hands,  gave 
invaluable,  and  indeed  indispensable 
aid,  at  the  most  critical  moment. 
Mr  Merivale,  to  whom  by  this  time 
the  narrative  has  fallen,  gives  full 
particulars  of  this  work,  as  well  as 


of  the  unhappy  misunderstanding 
and  conflict  of  opinions,  which  drove 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence  out  of  this  noble 
post,  and  condemned  him  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  to  an  interval  of 
dignified  deposition.  Mr  Merivale, 
contrary  to  the  habit  of  biographers, 
considers  Ix>rd  Dalhousie  and  Lord 
I-awrence  to  have  been  in  the  right, 
and  the  subject  of  his  narrative  in 
the  wrong ;  but  the  question  is  too 
long  and  serious  to  be  entered  upon 
here.  Mr  Merivale  writes  with  all 
the  dignity  and  power  of  a  practised 
historian,  and  his  story  is  lucid  and 
interesting.  It  reveals  to  us  inci- 
dentally one  of  the  most  curious 
aspects  of  that  wonderful  mystery 
of  Indian  Government,  which  is  one 
of  the  greatest  marvels  under  heaven. 
That  vast  country,  full  of  wealth  of 
every  kind,  full  of  valour  and  energy, 
as  was  afterwards  proved  to  our 
help  and  consolation,  and  of  in- 
tellect strong  and  subtle,  lay,  pas- 
sive and  helpless,  while  these  three 
Europeans  fought  fiercely  over  it,  to 
determine  its  future  fate,  its  indepen- 
dence or  subjugation.  If  the  risks 
are  enormous,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  an  absolute  sense  of 
power  must  be  intoxicating  beyond 
description — the  highest  excitement 
possible  to  man. 

No  one  needs  to  bo  told  how 
Henry  Lawrence  died,  struck  down 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tragic  strag- 
gle at  Lucknow,  in  all  the  agony  of 
an  undecided  conflict,  with  every- 
thing looking  ill  for  the  success  and 
honour  of  his  country.  But  heaven 
be  praised,  however  dolorous  may 
l)e  our  anticipations  sometimes  at 
home,  no  soldier  in  the  field  ever  en- 
tertained the  idea  that  English  arms 
cguld  possibly  be  beaten ;  and  this 
most  stout  and  worthy  soldier  died 
as  calmly  as  if  he  £ad  been  at  home, 
leaving  with  his  last  breath,  his 
children,  and  the  "Lawrence  asy- 
lums," to  the  care  of  his  country. 
The  Lawrence  asylums  were  institut- 


The  lifu  of  Mr  Jirasaey*  is  ;;ivfii  Rri'.it  en 

lo  us  hv  n.  writer  whu  Iiiis  nil   tin;  juilgiiioii 

right  tu"  hv  .UilLictic  \vliii:li  is  con-  tlieiit,   h. 

ferred  by  a  long  course  of  volunteer  tlioiu." 

teaching — teaching  whioh  lias,   no  exceedin; 

donbt,  been  appreciated  by  a  largo  of  bU   1 

number  of  people,  and  conveyed  its  He  was  ( 

own  deep  consciousness  of  intellec-  and  equa 

tnal  superiority   to  luany   renders,  sonce  of 

The  present  b«>ok,  however,  tlioujjb  gifted  wi< 

full  of  facts  touching  the  subject  of  "  Hatred 

the  narrative,  gives  us  much  more  had.  a  pel 

insight  into  Mr  Helps  than  into  Mr  — and  so 

Brassey.     In  this   respect,  though  ductoiy 

perhaps  in  no  other,  it  is  an  amua-  upper  ht 

ing  book.     There  is,  we  cannot  but  quaiutnei 

feel,  a  certain  absurdity  in  placing  essence  o 

it  by  the  side  of  the  work  wliich  wo  ness  doui 

have  just  dismissed,  and  in  which  bundles  • 

— represented  too  carelessly  for  one  be   consi' 

part,  and  perhaps   too  philosophi-  porformiu 

cally  for  the  other — a  man  never-  lesson, 

thelesa    appears     at    full     length,  — surely 

stmggling  through    both  veils    of  of  treatii 

literary     adornment,     with     much  proved,   i 

reality    of    thought     and     action,  crowned 

MrBnaaey — we  use  the  title  always  of  merit 

given  to  him  by  his  present  bio-  end — isp 

gnpher,  who   is   never  sutBciently  of  colleci 

\varmed  by  his  subject  to  cut  off  the  Helps  coi 
formal  prefix  —  hati  no  such  luck.  "This 

That  he  had  an  individuality  worth  very  peci 

reconlint'  in  annftmiit  nnniiirh  ■  hnt.  nomnno  n 
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Brassey  has  been  Die  examiner. 
From  his  general  knowledge  of  his 
father's  affairs,  po  one  could  have 
fulfilled  this  office  so  well ;  and  I 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  immense 
assistance  that  I  have  derived  from 
the  mode  in  which  he  has  conducted 
these  examinations." 

It  would  be  presumptuous  were 
we  to  attempt  to  instruct  a  veteran 
like  Mr  Helps  as  to  the  best  way  of 
acquiring  information  on  such  sub- 
jects; but  it  requires  but  a  very 
small  knowledge  of  the  mental 
habits  of  ordinary  men  to  be  aware 
how  little  advantage  a  formal  second- 
hand investigation  of  this  kind  can 
be  to  a  biographer.  Facts  he  would 
no  doubt  acquire  by  the  bushel; 
but  character  evades  the  giver  and 
the  receiver  of  evidence.  How  often, 
after  painfulest  guiding  of  conversa- 
tion— a  much  less  formal  process — 
towards  a  special  subject,  is  the 
biographical  student  ready  to  give 
up  in  despair,  when  his  informant, 
prefacing  the  remark  with,  '^  This, 
however,  is  scarcely  worth  telling," 
will  suddenly  and  unconsciously 
reward  him  with  some  real  indication 
of  the  character  he  is  trying  to 
master !  In  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
cases,  however,  the  speaker  is  guile- 
lessly astonished  —  puzzled,  even 
amused,  that  this  final  scrap  should 
be  considered  of  any  importance : 
the  inquirer  sinks  in  his  opinion 
from  that  moment  Whether 
these  subtle  touches  could  be  got 
at  in  Mr  Helps's  way  we  leave 
the  reader  to  decide ;  but  there  are 
very  few  of  them  to  be  met  with  in 
this  volume.  It  is  the  life  of  a  rail- 
way contractor  who  might  be  "  Mr  " 
anything  yon  please,  as  well  as  Mr 
Brassey;  it  is  no  picture  of  a  re- 
recognisable  man.  There  ore  plenty 
of  railways  and  navvies  in  it,  in- 
credible lists  of  work,  and  fabulous 
heaps  of  money;  but  it  requires 
work  as  steady  as  Mr  Brassey's  to 
engineer  out  of  the  mass  anything 


like  the  features  of  an  individual. 
This  we  will  attempt  to  do  as  best 
we  can.  Mr  Helps  expresses  him- 
self very  strongly  as  to  the  iuex- 
pediency  of  sons  writing  memoirs  of 
their  fathers — "  What  a  son  says," 
he  tells  us,  ''is  always  a  little  '  sus- 
pect.' "  "  JN'otwithstanding  the  fami- 
liarity of  converse  which  has  grown 
up  of  late  years  between  sons  and 
fathers,  sons  are  apt  to  be  not  the  less 
proud,  and  perhaps  even  more  fond  of 
their  fathers  than  ever ;  and  on  that 
account  not  the  less  unfit  to  write 
their  lives."  This  judgment  he  re- 
peats on  various  occasions  through- 
out the  book,  but,  unfortunately  for 
his  theory,  the  chapter  contributed 
by  Mr  Thomas  Brassey  —  though 
unfortunately  reduced  to  something 
like  a  brief  for  counsel  by  the  freak 
of  the  author — is  the  only  real  bio- 
graphical chapter  in  the  book,  and 
feelB  like  an  opening  into  genuine 
human  life,  after  the  arid  miles  of 
railway  which  the  unhappy  reader 
has  to  stumble  over  before  he  gets 
to  it.  By  the  help  of  this,  and 
some  scattered  fragments  of  the 
qualities  labelled  by  Mr  Helps,  we 
can  make  out  something  of  what 
the  great  contractor  must  have 
been. 

He  was  not  a  better  kind  of  navvy 
with  genius,  as  many  people  sup- 
pose, but  the  descendant  of  an  old 
Cheshire  family,  not  great,  but 
worthy,  possessing  an  old  manor- 
house,  and  all  the  priceless  advan- 
tages which  belong  to  a  race  pertin- 
aciously clinging  to  some  foothold 
of  hereditary  soil.  He  married  early 
a  wise  and  high-spirited  woman,  one 
of  those  who  push  a  husband  on, 
instead  of  holding  him  back.  Evi- 
dently from  his  very  outset  in  life 
ho  was  a  man  foredoomed  to  pros- 
perity, OS  some  men  are— doing  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  bom 
to  that  supreme  luck  which  ia  in- 
deed generally  associated  with  the 
supremeenergy,  patience,  pertinacity. 


infiilliliilily  'm\  beraiiic  tlie  j;vc>,at 
au.l  iiiiiviTsally  w.n^sliijijK'd  I'oj.e  of 
iron  ways.  Two  grent  fiioultii-s 
liolpcd  him  in  this  progress.  He 
was  a  man  who  carefully  supcrin- 
toDilcd  his  work  on  one  liand,  scicing 
everj-tliing  <lono,  and  done  well; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  per- 
sonal supervision  became  impossible, 
he  had  the  strength  of  mind  to  com- 
mit hia  work  entirely  to  otlier  men, 
never  worrying  them  with  interfer- 
ence. This  combination  of  absolute 
thoroughness  in  his  own  labours, 
and  al^lute  reliance  upon  the  men 
ho  hnd  selected,  gave  him  the  power 
which  jjrevaila  in  everything — the 
same  power  which  makes  a  great 
general  or  a  great  stat«sman,  as  well 
OS  a  great  contractor.  Ho  neither 
bullied,  worried,  nor  thwarted  Itia 
lieutenants,  hut  gave  tbeiu  fair  play, 
a  fair  field,  oml  his  own  example. 
These  lieutenants  he  sent  out  north 
and  south,  for  and  near,  at  the  head 
of  their  little  armies,  sometimea 
making  a  rapid  expedition  himself 
to  visit  those  outposts  of  hia  tonx, 
nt  which  ho  was  received  as  a  gene- 
ral ought  to  he,  with  flags  flying 
and  ranks  trimmed,  and  general 
rejoicing.     He  had   as   much    hoti- 

liamiR    as    a    TCnnolcon.     and    mnilp 
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yenns  who  Bcintillate  through  the 
social  heavens,  amusing  and  pand- 
ering to  society,  as  can  be  supposed. 
The  only  "common"  thing  ahout 
him  seems  to  have  been  a  fresh  and 
simple  delight  in  the  novelty  and 
beauty  he  encountered,  irhich  is 
apt  to  get  exhausted  in  the  more 
cultured  races.  He  did  not  read, 
but  took  in  everything  his  eyes 
could  inform  him  of,  with  unusual 
vividness  of  vision,  and  was  fond, 
his  son  tells  us,  of  hearing  speeches, 
another  most  natural  way  in  which 
the  primitive  unliterary  mind  finds 
pleasure  in  cultivating  itself.  He 
watched  the  more  elaborate  educa- 
tion of  his  sons  with  the  prover- 
bial wonder,  admiration,  and  anxiety 
of  the  hen  with  her  young  duck- 
lings. So  Mr  Thomas  Brassey 
tells  us,  with  a  touch  of  tender 
fun  which  is  worth  all  Mr  Helps' 
elaborate  classifications.  And  though 
he  lived  simply,  and  made  no  show 
of  expenditure,  he  gave  lavishly 
with  that  true  charity  which  leaves 
the  left  hand  ignorant  of  the  gifts  of 
the  right  hand — spending,  it  is  said, 
as  much  as  £200,000  during  his  life- 
time in  benevolent  purposes  —  a 
prodigious  sum,  though  perhaps  not 
out  of  proportion  to  his  fortune. 
He  would  turn  in  the  street  to  look 
after  a  handsome  guardsman;  he 
would  row  round  and  round  a  fine 
yacht  to  admire  all  her  points. 
Wherever  on  his  business  expedi- 
tions there  were  sights  to  be  seen, 
this  healthful  simple  soul  rushed  to 
see  them.  Let  us  forgive  him,  dear 
reader,  that  he  left  several  millions 
(by  the  time  one  gets  the  length  of 
millions  does  it  matter  how  many  T) 
He  was  as  brave  and  as  gentle  as  an 
old  knight  of  romance,  full  of 
thought  for  others,  manfuUy  bear- 
ing his  work  and  anxieties  without 
brooding  over  them,  which  is  the 


worst  malady  of  the  modem  man. 
A  little  more  of  him,  and  a  little 
less  of  the  railways,  would  have 
made  a  much  better  book. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than 
to  turn  &om  the  two  men  whose 
lives  we  have  thus  discussed,  both  of 
them  fresh  and  vigorous  ofGshoots  of 
the  homely  life  and  strength  of 
England,  to  the  gentle,  refined,  over- 
cultivated,  over-good,  quintessence 
of  hereditary  refinement  and  good- 
ness which  we  drop  into  all  at  once 
when  we  open  the  volumes  entitled, 
' Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life.'  *  There 
is,  we  confess,  a  certain  cruelty  in 
criticising  too  severely  a  work  in- 
spired by  the  warmest  and  rarest 
filial  devotion  —  the  glorification, 
canonisation — we  scarcely  know 
what  word  strong  enough  to  use 
—of  a  mother  by  her  son.  A  devo- 
tion so  intense  and  so  pure  is  rare 
enough  to  be  above  any  hard  judg- 
ment of  the  fashion  in  which  it  re- 
veals itself;  but  yet  the  revelation 
of  a  class,  herein  contained,  is  too  sig- 
nificant to  be  passed  altogether  with- 
out notice.  Mrs  Hare,  the  wife  of 
Augustus  Hare,  who,  with  his 
brother  Julius,  afterwards  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  was  the  author  of  a 
book  called  'Guesses  at  Truth,' 
of  which  everybody  has  heard, 
was  unquestionably  a  woman  of 
very  fine  and  lofty  character,  full 
of  all  the  sweetness  and  charity, 
the  good  works  and  gentle  ways, 
which  we  all  love  to  dwell  on 
as  special  characteristics  of  English 
gentlewomen.  She  was  connected 
throughout  her  life  with  a  most 
refined,  pious,  and  highly-culti- 
vated circle,  including,  beside  her 
husband  and  brother-in-law,  such 
names  as  those  of  Eeginald  Heber 
Frederick  Maurice,  and  many  more 
who  are  well-known  to  fame. 
She  travelled   much,   read   much, 
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spirituality,    and    fine    exiircssion.  that   a  i 

Tliovi>  never  was  a  centre  of  virtuosi  a  nnugli! 

yet  wliicli  did  not  fiirnisli  floods  of  a   eomftj 

this  highly -superior  twaddle.  French  never  ar 

is  the  only  language  which  disguises  are    you 

it  efiectoally,  by  dint  of  that  infal-  when    t1 

lible  grace  and  lightness  of  touch  driven  o 

which   seeniB  to  be  its  exclusive  verae  wi 

poBsessioQ,  and  the  mingling  of  wit  to  see  ti 

and  anecdote  which  come  natural  best,  an 

to  it.     But  all  the  pumped-up  sen-  this  woi 

timent,  all  the  aham  "thoughtful-  they  are 

nesB,"  all  the  dreary  lengths  and  who  cry 

breadths    of    elegant    disquisition  very    fo< 

which  sink  the  soul  of  the  reader  when  w 

into  the  very  depths,  both  in  Ger-  lives. 
man  and  English — need  they  be  de-         We  w 

scribed  t     Whoever  does  not  know  of  us  arc 

this  terrible   penalty  of  being  too  in  sorrow 

clever,  too  wise,  too  refined,  and  too  long,  fu] 

good  for  the  ordinary  human  level,  to  our  b 

will  find  it  fully  displayed  in  the  here  we 

*  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,'  which  take.     S 

chielly  consists  of  the  corres'iond-  us  prove 

ence  of  a  number  of  very  admirable  a  great  i 

persons,  well  bom,  well  bred,  and,  especialli 

alas  1  only  too  well  educated ; — who  medium 

read,  and  feel,  and  think  just   as  immense 

they  ought,  only  a  little  more  than  manage 

is  practicable ; — who  bear  their  hap-  portable 

pinesa  and  their  losses  just  as  they  much  ef) 

ought; — who  make  the  best  of  nil  into  very 
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life  is  even  to  Le  preferred  to  hap- 
piness for  the  spiritual  advantage 
accruing  from  it.  That  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  all  this  that  will  neither 
hear  the  test  of  Scripture  nor  of 
reason,  it  would  be  perhaps  cruel  to 
attempt  to  prove.  But  nothing 
could  be  more  depressing  than 
the  long  account  of  deaths  and  re- 
cord of  letters  of  condolence  which 
•occupy  the  latter  part  of  this  book. 
It  is  oneW  the  penalties  of  long  life 
to  see  friends  dropping  round  like 
leaves  in  autumn,  and  the  monotony 
and  oppression  of  so  much  mortality 
^ifflicts  the  reader.  In  this  as  in 
«ome  other  points,  the  book  resem- 
bles— and  this  is  the  highest  praise 
lire  can  give  it — though  in  a  very  far 
ofif  and  faint  degree,  a  book  which 
took  all  France  and  all  England  by 
storm,  Mrs  Craven's  *Kccit  d'une 
Soeur.'  It  wants  altogether  the 
delightful  freshness  of  the  idyll 
which  begins  that  beautiful  book  ; 
but  in  its  piety,  refinement,  and 
gentle  level  of  fond  domestic  feeling, 
it  swnewhat  approaches,  though  in- 
finitely weaker  in  every  way,  its 
Prench  original. 

Here  is,  however,  a  sketch  of  the 
surroundings  of  the  eloquent,  fer- 
vent, learned,  and  somewhat  eccen- 
tric Archdeacon  Julius  Hare,  from 
the  graceful  pen  of  Dean  Stanley, 
which  will  interest  the  reader : — 

"  Of  all  the  peculiarities  of  English 
life,  none  perhaps  is  ro  unique  as  an 
English  parsonage.  But  how  peculiar 
even  among  English  parsonages  was 
the  rectory  of  Hurstmonceaux.  The 
very  first  glance  at  the  entrance-hall 
revealed  the  character  of  its  master. 
It  was  not  merely  a  house  with  a  good 
library — the  whole  house  was  a  library. 
The  vast  nucleus  which  he  (Julius 
Hare)  brought  with  him  from  Cam- 
bridge grew  year  by  year,  till  not  only 
study  and  drawing-room  and  dining- 
room,  but  passage  and  antechambe 
and  bedrooms,  w^ere  overrun  with  the 
ever  -  advancing  and  crowded  book- 
iihelves.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it 
had  reached  the  number  of  more  than 
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twelve  thousand  volumes :  and  it  must 
be  further  remembered  that  these 
volumes  were  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
Of  all  libraries  which  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  traverse,  we  never  saw  any  equal 
to  this  in  the  combined  excellence  of 

Quantity  and  quality ;  none  in  which 
iiere  were  so  few  useless,  so  many 
valuable  works.  Its  original  basis 
was  classical  and  philological ;  but 
of  later  years  the  historical,  philo- 
sophical, and  theological  elements  out- 
grew all  the  rest.  The  peculiarity 
which  distinguished  the  collection 
probably  from  any  other  private  or 
public  in  the  kingdom,  was  the  pre- 
ponderance of  German  literature.  No 
work  nor  pamphlet  of  any  note  in  the 
teeming  catalogues  of  German  book- 
sellers escaped  his  notice ;  and  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  subjects,  and  of  the 
probable  elucidation  which  they  would 
receive  from  this  or  that  quarter,  they 
formed  themselves  in  natural  and  har- 
monious groups  round  what  already 
existed,  so  as  to  give  to  the  library 
both  the  appearance  and  reality,  not  of 
a  mere  accumulation  of  parts,  but  of 
an  organic  and  self-multiplying  whole. 
And  what  perhaps  was  yet  more  re- 
markable, was  tne  manner  in  which 
the  centre  of  this  whole  was  himself. 
Without  a  catalogue,  without  assistance, 
he  knew  where  every  book  was  to  be 
found,  for  what  it  was  valuable,  what 
relation  it  bore  to  the  rest.  The  lib- 
rary was  like  a  magnificent  tree  which 
he  had  himself  planted,  of  which  he 
had  nurtured  the  growth,  which  spread 
its  branches  far  and  wide  over  his  dwel- 
ling, and  in  the  shade  of  which  he  de- 
lighted, even  if  he  was  prevented  for 
the  moment  from  gathering  its  fruits 
or  pruning  its  luxuriant  folia£;e. 

"  In  the  few  spaces  wnich  this 
tapestry  of  literature  left  unoccupied 
were  hung  the  noble  pictures  wnich 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy. 
To  him  they  were  more  than  mere 
works  of  art — they  were  companions 
and  guests ;  and  they  were  the  more 
remarkable  from  their  contrast  with 
the  general  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
his  house  and  furniture,  so  unlike  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  luxury  and 
grandeur,  in  which  we  should  usually 
seek  and  find  works  of  such  costly 
beauty.  In  this  home — now  hard  at 
work  with  his  myriad  volumes  round 
him  at  his  student's  desk — now  wan- 
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deling  to  and  fro,  book  in  hand,  be- 
tween the  various  rooms,  or  up  and 
down  the  long  garden-walks  overlook- 
ing the  distant  Level  with  its  shifting 
lights  and  shades — ^he  went  on,  year 
by  year,  extending  the  range  and 
superstructure  of  that  vast  knowled^ 
of  which  the  solid  basis  had  been  laid 
in  the  classical  studies  of  lus  beloved 
university ;  or  correcting,  with  an  elab- 
orate minuteness  which,  to  the  bystand- 
ers, was  at  times  almost  wearisome  to 
behold,  the  long  succession  of  proofs 
which,  during  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
were  hardly  ever  out  of  his  hands.'* 

It  is  with  compunction  that  we 
lay  aside  these  volumes,  so  pure  and 
pious  in  their  gentle  monotony, 
feeling  disposed  fdmost  to  beg  par- 
don for  our  disapproval.  Many 
good  people  no  doubt  will  like  them 
— ^many  excellent  persons  will  emu- 
late them  in  public  and  private  to 
the  edification  of  some  tranquil  souls, 
but  to  the  much  weariness  of  the 
general  reader.  There  is  much  in 
Qie  work  of  family  biographers 
which  we  must  all  sympathise  with. 
It  is  a  fascinating  occupation  to  be 
able  to  show  to  the  world  how,  by 
the  conjunction  of  so  many  respect- 
able Johns  and  gentle  Marys,  we 
ourselves  have  come  to  be  the 
thorough  gentle-folks  we  are  —  to 
be  connected  with  all  the  best  people 
in  the  country,  and  belong  to  the 
most  genuinely  good  society :  what 
ambition  can  be  less  reprehensible? 
The  only  drawback  is  that  the 
Johns  and  Marys,  if  not  remarkable 
in  themselves,  do  not  interest  the 
reader  as  they  do  the  writer,  and 
insolent  critics  are  apt  to  hold  up 
their  hands  in  wonder  and  ask  if 
this  is  all  the  product  of  so  many 
distinguished  and  well-bred  genera- 
tions. "  A  family  after  long  ages," 
says  Mr  Helps,  "like  some  slowly 
developing  plant,  produces  its  best 
flower  and  then  dies  ofif."  It 
'Hhinks  itself  out.*'      The  danger 


of  books  like  Mr  Hare's  is  that 
it  multiplies  instances  of  meo 
thus  thinking  themselves  out 
and  dying  away  in  a  feeble  mono- 
tony of  intellectualism,  wasted 
thoughtfulness,  and  over  -  culture, 
like  the  pale  and  spindly  plants  of 
an  ill-aured  conservatory.  It  id 
better  to  keep  those  pious  and  long 
self-communions,  those  gentle  but 
interminable  letters,  in  the  home 
quiet  which  produced  them.  To 
bring  them  forth  to  the  world  is  a 
kind  of  sacrilege.  Their  weakness 
ought  to  make  them  doubly  sacred. 

It  is  a  strange  memento  to  oui^ 
selves  of  the  passage  of  time  to  re- 
collect the  days  when  a  new  poem 
by  Mr  Tennyson  made  our  heart 
beat  and  our  ears  tingle.*  Is  time 
alone  and  ourselves  to  blame  that 
it  does  so  no  longer  1  that  we  hear 
of  Gareth  and  Lynette  with  a  calm 
not  unmingled  with  discontent,  and 
read  it  with  still  greater  composure, 
and  something  between  a  grumble 
and  a  sigh.  Partly,  perhaps,  the 
fault  is  ours,  but  partly  too  that  of 
the  singer,  who  has  drawn  out  the 
lingering  sweetness  of  his  notes  so 
long  that  the  cadence  begins  to 
ring  drearily  upon  our  ears,  and  to 
sound  like  a  faint  echo  of  something 
we  have  heard  before,  rather  than  a 
vigorous  utterance  of  the  presents 
We  desire  to  throw  no  scorn  upon 
the  fables  of  the  Table  Eound. 
Such  as  they  are,  they  have  taken 
profound  possession  of  at  least  all 
the  Celtic  peoples,  though,  oddly 
enough,  it  is  the  most  English  of 
poets  who  has  given  to  them  their 
most  elevated  and  noble  form.  The 
myth  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
chivalry  is  as  noble  a  one  as  the 
imagination  ever  conceived ;  and 
Mr  Tennyson  has  treated  many  por- 
tions of  it  in  a  noble  way.  Few 
poems  have  ever  been  taken  more 
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into  the  heart  of  a  generation  than 
the  first  Idylls  of  the  King.  They 
were  not  without  faults  indeed.  The 
story  of  Enid  might  be  monoton- 
ous and  aimless,  the  story  of  Vivien 
**  improper,"  as  many  people  thought, 
and  certainly  disagreeable;  but  the 
milkwhite  visionary  maiden,  Elaine, . 
and  the  great  impassioned  woman, 
Guinevere,  were  pictures  to  last  for 
ever ;  and  so  was  that  sad  and  won- 
derful figure  of  Lancelot,  the  most 
perfect  creation  of  modem  poetry, 
and  all  Mr  Tennyson's  own ;  for  the 
Lancelot  of  the  ancient  story  has 
little  in  common  with  that  truest 
and  falsest  of  knights  and  lovers — 
that  wonderful  impersonation  of 
honour  and  dishonour,  most  path- 
etic of  heroes.  Most  readers  must 
have  felt  a  certain  pang  of  disap- 
pointment mingle  with  their  eager 
anticipation  when  a  second  volume 
of  idylls  was  announced  to  us ;  but 
when,  after  the  "  Holy  Grail,"  there 
comes  yet  another  last  appearance, 
the  pain  quite  predominates  over 
the  pleasure,  even  in  anticipation. 
"We  will  not  say  we  are  tired  of  Ar- 
thur, but  we  are  certainly  a  little 
offended — a  little  grieved,  and  half 
ashamed  of  this  oft  return  to  the 
exhausted  tale.  Mr  Tennyson  has 
a  right,  as  the  first  of  reigning  poets, 
to  have  his  way,  and  take  his  own 
course ;  but,  loyal  as  we  are  to  him, 
his  way  troubles  us,  and  disturbs 
not  our  allegiance,  but  our  satisfac- 
tion in  it.  Is  this  indeed  the  very 
lost  ?  or  may  there  yet  come  again 
another  and  another  to  disturb  our 
mind  and  our  latest  editions  1  We 
hope  not.  Mr  Tennyson  is  still  too 
rich  in  vigour  and  power  to  confine 
himself  by  anything  but  a  caprice  to 
this  well-worn  field ;  and  we  trust 
he  will  listen  to  the  whisper  of  re- 
monstrance, hardly  loud  enough  to 
make  itself  publicly  heard,  which 
is  rising  faintly  all  over  England. 
Critics  are  often  bold,  and  some- 
times bitter ;  but  there  is  a  curious 
servility  mixed  with  their  daring  to 


authors  who  are  above  their  powers. 
We  are  a&aid  to  dissent  from  the 
universal  public  praise — or  we  are 
afraid  to  appear  less  gifted  and  able 
to  appreciate  the  new  great  work 
than  our  fellows— or,  lastly,  we  are 
afraid  of  reprisals,  which  one  of  the 
body-guard  of  the  poet  might  be 
prompt  to  make.  But  however  it 
is,  this  is  certain,  that  few  of  ns 
have  boldness  to  say,  what  most 
people  are  thinking,  to  the  most 
popular  of  poets — ^that  one  little 
word,  enough  !  Though,  we  breathe 
it  in  our  neighbour's  ear  without 
hesitation,  we  are  afraid  to  pro- 
nounce it  boldly  in  the  hearing  of 
the  world. 

Yet  it  is  the  only  word  which 
expresses  our  sentiment.  Enough, 
oh  beloved  poet !  You  cannot 
make  anotdief  Lancelot  for  us.  Do 
not,  we  beseech  you,  wear  out  our 
fond  recollection,  and  discourage  bur 
loyal  attention,  by  more  Gareths 
or  even  more  Tristrams.  After  the 
leader,  the  common  knights  pall 
upon  us.  Let  us  have  no  more 
Last  Tournaments  or  last  words. 
The  harp  has  other  strings,  and  the 
world  ^ther  stories  full  of  poetic 
meaning.  Create  us  something  new 
out  of  ^me  and  Nature — something 
fresh  out  of  the  unknown  ! 

Of  the  two  poems  published  in 
this  little  volume  one  had  been 
already  printed  to  the  public  in 
the  pages  of  the  'Contemporary 
Review ; '  the  other  is  new — if  the 
strain  can  be  called  new  which 
rings  with  such  a  too -familiar 
cadence — ^for,  as  is  natural,  the  less 
the  warm  spring  of  spontaneous 
impulse,  the  more  appears  the 
bond  of  manner,  a  masked  and 
gilded  fetter  sometimes  too  pro- 
minent even  in  the  earlier  and 
nobler  Idylls.  The  story  of  Gareth 
is  not,  to  use  its  own  imagery,  a 
savoury  one.  Nor  can  we  see  how 
the  character  of  the  young  prince 
could  at  all  be  improved  by  his 
service  as  "  kitchen  knave,"  or  by 
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that  "smell  of  kitchen  -  grease," 
which  is  80  often  and  so  promi- 
nently hrought  before  us — not  by 
any  means  a  pleasant  suggestion, 
even  in  the  way  of  abuse.  The 
hero,  who  is  son  of  Queen  Bellicent, 
and  no  less,  consequently,  than 
nephew  of  Arthur,  is  allowed  by  his 
fond  and  foolish  mother  to  go  to 
Arthur^s  court  only  under  condi- 
tion of  serving  there  for  a  year  in 
the  kitchen  without  disclosing  his 
name  or  claiming  the  knighthood 
for  which  Jie  longs — a  condition 
which  appears  to  be  impossible,  but 
which  of  course  he  immediately 
accepts.  The  legend,  we  must  pre- 
sume, is  intended  (if  we  could  put 
all  the  old  arrangements  out  of  our 
mind,  and  fancy  ourselves  reading 
the  Idylls  for  the  first  time,  which, 
with  all  deference  to  Mr  Tennyson, 
is  impossible)  to  come  first  of  all 
the  stories  of  the  Table  Eound, 
after  the  introductory  tale  entitled 
the  "  Coming  of  Arthur ;  "  and  we 
are  requested  to  suppose  that  the 
mind  of  the  country  is  still  disturbed 
and  uncertain  about  the  reality, 
not  only  of  his  mission,  but  of  him- 
self, and  that  a  certain  air  of  miracle 
and  visionary  strangeness  hangs 
about  stately  Camelot  and  its  in- 
habitants. At  the  same  time,  the 
Eound  Table  is  in  all  its  pristine 
purity  and  fidelity,  an  ideal  brother- 
hood. One  of  the  gleams  of  real 
poetry  in  this  tale  is  the  approach 
of  the  hero  and  his  attendants  to  the 
mystic  city,  which  is  full  of  beauty. 
How  dewy  and  fresh  is  the  breath  of 
morning  in  the  song  as  they  set  out : 

"The  three  were  clad  like  tillers  of  the  soil; 

Southward  they  set  their  faces.  The  birds 
made 

Melody  on  branch  and  melody  in  mid-air. 

The  damp  hill  slopes  were  quickened  into 
green, 

And  the  live  green  had  kindled  into 
flowers, 

For  it  was  past  the  time  of  Easter  day. 

So  when  their  feet  were  planted  on  the 
plain 

That  broadened  towards  the  base  of  Ca- 
melot. 


Far  off  they  saw  the  silTer-niisty  mom 
Rolling    her   smoke    aboat    the    Royal 

Mount 
That  rose  between  the  forest  and  the  field. 
At  times  the  snmmit  of  the  high  city^ 

flashed ; 
At  times  the  spires  and  tnirets  half-way 

down 
Prick'd  through  the  mist ;  at  times  the 

great  gate  shone 
Only  that  opened  on  the  field  below  : 
Anon  the  whole  fair  city  had  disappeared. 

Then  those  who  went  with  Gareth  were- 

amazed. 
One    crying,    'Let  us  go   no  farther;. 

Lord, 
Here  is  a  city  of  enchanters  built 
By  fairy  bemgs.'      The  second  echoed 

him — 
'  Lord,  we  have  heard  from  our  wise  men 

at  home 
To  northward  that  this  king  is  not  the- 

king, 
But  only  changeling  out  of  Fairy-land, 
Who  drove  the  heauien  hence  by  sorcery 
And  Merlin's  glamour.'     Then  the  fir^ 

again — 
'  Lord,  there  is  no  such  city  anywhere. 
But  all  a  vision.' " 

Gareth,  however,  in  the  confidence 
of  youth,  goes  on,  and  immediately 
meets  a  satirical  old  man,  whose  ex- 
planation comes  in  like  an  incon* 
gruous  modem  note  in  the  visionary 
place.  The  ''  playing  on  him,"  and. 
ironical  confusion  of  false  and  true,, 
with  all  its  double  meanings,  might 
indeed  have  found  place  in  another 
fashion  in  such  a  legend ;  hut  it  is  a 
great  deal  too  like  that  nineteenth 
century  art  which  is  called  "  chaff- 
ing,'' not  to  he  somewhat  startling 
at  the  gates  of  Camelot  The 
strangers  have  been  scared  by  a  sud- 
den peal  of  music,  which  makes 
them  spring  hack  from  the  gate 
in  [alarm ;  and  concerning  which* 
Gareth  questions  the  old  man,  who- 
turns  up  certainly  in  the  very  nick 
of  time : — 

<*Then  that  old  Seer  made  answer,  playing 

on  him 
And  flaying,  'Son,  I  have  seen  a  good 

ship  sail 
Keel  upward  and  mast  downward  in  the- 

heavens, 
And  solid  turrets  topsy-turvy  in  air ; 
And  here  is  truth ;  but,  an'  it  please  the^ 

not, 
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Take  thou  the  truth  as  thou  hast  told  it 
me. 

For  trol^,  as  thon  sayest,  a  Fairy  Ein^ 

And  Fairy  Qaeeos  have  built  the  city» 
Son; 

They  came  from  out  a  sacred  mountain- 
cleft 

Towards  the  sunrise,  each  with  harp  in 
hand. 

And  built  it  to  the  music  of  their  harps. 

And  as  thou  sayest,  it  is  enchanted.  Son, 

For  there  is  nothing  in  it,  as  it  seems, 

Saying  the  King ;  tnough  some  there  be 
that  hold 

The  king  a  shadow,  and  the  city  real ; 

Yet  take  thou  heed  of  him,  for  so  thou 
pass 

Beneath  this  archway,  so  wilt  thou  be- 
come 

A  thrall  to  his  enchantments,  for  the 
Kinff 

Will  bind  thee  by  such  vows  as  is  a  shame 

A  man  should  not  be  bound  by,  yet  the 
which 

Ko  man  can  keep ;  but  so  thou  dread  to 
swear, 

Pass  not  beneath  this  gateway,  but  abide 

Without  among  the  cattle  of  the  field, 

For  an  ye  heara  a  music,  like  enow 

They  are  building  still,  seeing  the  city  is 
built 

To  music,  therefore,  never  built  at  all, 

And  therefore  built  for  ever.'  " 

Here  too  is  a  charming  little  bit 
of  description  worthy  of  earlier 
days : — 

"Ever  and  anon  a  knight  would  pass 
Outward  or  inward  to  tne  hall ;  his  arms 
Clashed  ;    and  the  sound  was  good  to 

Gareth's  ear; 
And  out  of  tower  and  casement  shyly 

gleamed 
Eyes  of  pure  women,  wholesome  stars  of 

love, 
And  all  about  a  healthful  people  moved 
As  In  the  presence  of  a  gracious  king. 

'*  Then  into  hall  Gareth  ascending,  heard 
A  voice— the  voice  of  Arthur — and  beheld 
Far  over  heads  in  that  long- vaulted  hall 
The  splendour  of  the  presence  of  the  King 
Throned  and  delivering  doom — and  looked 

no  more, 
But  felt  his  young  heart  hammering  in 

his  ears 
And  thought,  '  For  this  half-shadow  of  a 

lie 
The  truthful  King  will  doom  me  ere  I 

speak.' 
Yet  pressing  on,  tho'  all  in  fear,  to  find 
Sir  Gawain  or  Sir  Kordred,  saw  nor  one 
Nor  other,  but  in  all  the  listening  eyes 
Of  those  tall  knights  that  ranged  about 

the  throne^ 


Clear  honour  shining  like  the  dewy  star 
Of  dawn,  and  faith  in  this  great  King, 

with  pure 
Affection,  and  the  light  of  victory 
And  glory  gained,  aim  evermore  to  gain.'' 

Perhaps  we  have  had  too  much  of 
this  early  devotion  and  obedience ; 
but  still  the  picture  is  finely  touched. 
Our  patience  fails,  however,  when 
Grarethy  after  some  discussion  be- 
tween the  shrill  Sir  Kay  and  Lance- 
lot, whose  proverbial  courtesy  has 
grown  a  little  tedious,  begins  his 
penance,  and — 


'*  All  for  glorv  underwent 
The  sooty  yoke  of  kitcnen  vassalage. 


t* 


In  this  position,  however,  he 
behaves  himself,  we  need  not  say, 
with  the  greatest  propriety ;  dis- 
couraging all  improper  talk,  and 
doing  his  duty  like  a  gentleman. 
He  has  just  been  loosed  from  his 
foolish  ordeal,  and  has  secretly  in- 
formed the  king  of  his  name  and 
quality,  and  gained  from  him  a 
promise  of  the  next  "  quest,"  when 
the  heroine  of  the  story,  Lynette, 
an  extremely  impertinent  and  mo- 
dem young  woman,  comes  on  the 
scene.  Her  description  has  an  un- 
intentional touch  of  the  comic  in  it, 
which  it  seems  almost  unkind  to 
particularise,  as  it  must  strike  every- 
body. The  character  of  Lynette  is 
no  doubt  founded  upon  Sir  Thomas 
Mallovy'sDemoiselleMal-disant,  and 
therefore  is  not  without  warrant  in 
Arthurian  legend ;  but  nothing  will 
persuade  us  that  such  a  forward  and 
somewhat  fast  young  person  was 
bom  in  any  but  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. She  has  a  beautiful  complex- 
ion, made  up  of  May-blossom  and 
apple-blossom,  with  hawk  eyes,  and 
an  impertinent  little  retrousse  nose 
"Tip-tilted  like  the  petal  of  a 
flower;"  and  she  is  naturally  ex- 
asperated when,  having  come  to 
seek  Lancelot  for  a  '*  quest "  of  un- 
paralleled difi&culty  and  danger,  she 
has  the  ''kitchen  knave"  allotted 
to  her  instead.    How  she  holds  her 
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**  tip-tilted  *'  nose  when  he  ap- 
proaches her;  how  she  reproaches 
him  with  "smelling  of  kitchen 
grease,"  most  unpleasant  of  accusa- 
tions; how  she  keeps  well  in  ad- 
vance to  avoid  this  inconvenience 
of  his  company  (which,  if  there  was 
any  truth  in  it,  was  judicious  enough, 
though  impertinent);  and  how  he 
good-humouredly  puts  up  with  it 
all, — we  need  not  describe.  An 
imaginative  and  able  writer,  in  our 
clever  contemporary  the '  Spectator/ 
has  made  a  great  deal  of  the  alle- 
gory of  the  three  knights,  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  the  Sun,  and  the  Evening 
Star,  whom  Grareth  encounters  and 
overcomes  in  succession,  before  he 
comes  to  the  last  grand  passage  of 
arms  with  the  mysterious  personage 
Kight  or  Death,  who  holds  the 
Castle  Perilous  in  terror,  and  insists 
on  wedding  its  imprisoned  lady. 
The  ingenious  critic  makes  a  pro- 
found parable  of  life  out  of  these  suc- 
cessive conflicts,  and  considers  the 
sudden  unmasking  of  the  last  horror 
to  be  a  representation,  for  the  good 
of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  as  well  as 
for  ours,  of  the  false  terror  of  our 
idea  of  death,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  its  gloom  disappears  when 
boldly  faced.  Here  is  Mr  Tenny- 
son's account  of  his  hero's  crowning 
victory.  We  do  not  feel  able  our- 
selves to  appreciate  the  subtle  force 
of  the  allegory ;  nor  do  we  feel  any- 
thing more  than  the  curious  and 
unexpected  shock  of  au  anti-climax, 
when,  after  very  elaborate  heapings 
up  of  the  awe  and  mystery,  the 
skull-crowned  helmet,  the  ominous 
silence  of  the  vast  dark  form — 

"  High  on  a  night-black  horse,  in  night- 
black  anns, 

With  white  breast -bone  and  barren 
ribs  of  death," 

which  advances  in  the  half-light,  we 
find  the  following  issue  of  the  ad- 
venture : — 

Those  that  did  not  blink  the  terror  eaw, 
That  Death  was  cast  to  ground  and  slowly 

•  vW   a  r  1-* 


Bat  with  one  stroke  Sir  Gareth  split  tiw 

sknlU 
Half  fell  to  right,  and  half  to  left,  and  lav ; 
Then  with  a  stronger  buffet  he  dore  me 

helm 
As  throughly  as  the  skull;  and  out  from 

this 
Issued  the  bright  &ce  of  a  blooming  boy. 
Fresh  as  a  flower  new-bom,  and  cryiskg^ 

'  Knight, 
81ay  me  not :  my  three  brethren  bade  me 

do  it 
To  make  a  horror  all  about  the  house. 
And  stay  the  world  from  Lady  Lyonois ; 
They  never  dreamed  the  passes  would  be 

past.' 
Answered  Sir  Gareth  graciously  to  o&e 
Not  many  a  moon  his  younger,  '  My  fair 

childC 
What  madness  made  thee  challenge  the 

chief  knight 
Of  Arthur's  haU !'  '  Fair  sir,  they  bade 

me  do  it : 
They  hate  the  king,  and  Lancelot,  the 

king^s  friend, 
They  hoped  to  slay  him  somewhere  on 

the  stream; 
They  never  dreamed  the  passes  would  be 

past'" 

We  confess  that»  for  our  own 
part,  this  transaction  confuses  all 
our  ideas,  both  moral  and  aesthetic. 
The  dark  and  brooding  horror  of 
death  may,  and  we  hope  wiU,  turn 
into  something  better  and  brighter 
than  we  can  fancy,  but  not  into 
anything,  surely,  that  can  be  repre- 
sented by  the  piping  voice  of  '^a 
blooming  boy,"  confessing  to  a 
foolish  mummery.  The  symbol,  if 
it  is  intended  for  a  symbol  is  weak 
and  ineffective  in  the  extreme ;  and 
instead  of  coming  upon  us  with  any 
solemn  splendour  of  revelation,  ex- 
panding new  truth,  or  even  a  worthy 
new  incident  out  of  the  reading  of 
the  old,  strikes  the  reader  merely 
with  a  half- contemptuous  disap- 
pointment and  sense  that  he  has 
been  taken  in.  We  do  not  catch 
our  breath  with  the  sudden  excite- 
ment of  the  new  revelation;  we 
only  ask,  "Is  that  alii''  and  stare 
at  the  bewildering  page  with  a 
puzzled  consciousness  of  the  anti- 
climax. The  parable  is  too  artificial 
and  overstrained  to  suggest  itself  to 
a  simple  mind  at  all;  and  we  ac- 
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cept,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  critic, 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  parable,  merely 
because  otherwise  it  is  absolutely 
destitute  of  any  meaning  whatsoever. 
The  Last  Tournament  seems  to  us 
to  show  a  broader  handling,  and 
more  of  the  ancient  force,  but  of  it 
the  reader  has  already  made  his 
judgment.  That  both  are  full  of 
fragments  of  beautiful  poetry  is  im- 
plied in  the  mere  name  of  the  poet. 
But  he  has  scarcely  done  wisely  in 
dealing  with  the  world  as  the  wise 
master  of  the  feast  recommended. 
The  policy  of  giving  us  the  worst 
when  we  have  well  drunken  does 
not  hold  in  literature,  where  it  is 
better  for  every  kind  of  singer  to 
hold  if  he  can  by  an  ascending,  not 
descending  scale. 

We  were  so  unfortunate  last  year 
as  to  call  forth  an  angry  protest 
from  the  author  of  *  A  Daughter  of 
Heth,'  against  certain  words  we 
employed  in  commending  his  book. 
We  wonder  will  that  gentleman 
be  angry  now  if  we  venture  to  say 
that  a  work  just  published,  and 
entitled  'The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  Phaeton,'*  is  a  charming  book, 
full  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  just 
such  a  bright  and  pleasant  thread 
of  story  as  beguiles  the  reader  on  ? 
Kever  mind.  Fortunately  we  work 
not  for  individuals,  but  the  public, 
and  this  novel,  though  it  is  scarcely 
a  novel,  is  of  a  kind  completely 
adapted  to  Mr  Black's  genius — a 
most  happy  inspiration.  The  jour- 
ney made  by  the  Phaeton  is  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  through  many 
villages  and  towns  which  have  fallen 
out  of  knowledge  of  travellers; 
and  from  the  silvery  reaches  of  the 
Thames  to  the  moors  and  bums  of 
the  Border,  there  occur  landscapes 
enough  to  make  a  picture-gallery 
well  worth  having  to  refresh  one's 
mind  with  in  stormy  days.     The 


party  thus  travelling  carries  with  it, 
too,  a  romance — a  delightful  young 
lady  with  a  guitar  (the  only  thing 
we  object  to,  for  what  has  the 
twangling  of  that  outlandish  in- 
strument to  do  with  such  a  strain 
as  "  Beyond  yon  hills  where 
Lugar  flows "  Vj  and  an  equally  de- 
lightful young  lover,  who  is  charac- 
teristically, but  not  fatiguingly,  Ger- 
man. How  this  romance  flows  on 
along  the  pleasant  road,  through  all 
the  summer  sights  and  sounds,  with 
comments  upon  everything  that 
comes  across  the  travellers'  path, 
and  all  manner  of  amusing  discus- 
sions and  disquisitions,  the  reader 
must  find  out  in  the  book  itself. 
There  is  eveuTOom  for  complications, 
for  an  unhappy  rival,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  that  uncertainty 
which  is  so  dear  tu  the  novelist, 
and  everything  comes  to  a  delight- 
ful conclusion — a  conclusion  shrmed 
in  such  a  picture  of  our  beautiful 
Edinburgh  as  would  suffice,  if  there 
was  nothing  else,  to  excite  the  pa- 
triotic Scot  into  approval.  But  no 
such  bribe  is  necessary.  The  book 
is  a  really  novel  one,  which  is  of  all 
recommendation  perhaps  the  greatest 
in  this  blase  age.  We  should  not 
wonder  if  it  set  other  travellers  in 
motion  to  re-discover  England  and 
Scotland  —  countries  which  have 
dropped  out  of  the  knowledge  of 
tourists — and,  at  all  events,  there 
could  be  no  better  way  of  lightening 
up  these  November  days  than 
by  mounting,  in  imagination,  into 
Mr  Black's  phaeton,  watching  the 
pleasant  loves  of  Bell  and  her 
Uhlan,  and  seeing  fair  valleys  and 
soft  hills  and  many  a  brilliant  and 
tranquil  summer  sky  glide  by  us  in 
our  progress.  We  can  recommend 
no  more  agreeable  pastime  to  the 
winter  reader  who  finds  November 
dreary,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  year 
lingering  and  slow. 


*  The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton.    By  William  Black.    2  vols.    Macmillan 
h  Co.,  London :  1872. 
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THE  STRIKE  IlSD  THE  LOGK-OXTT. 


This  Ib  to  be  an  essay  after  the 
obsolete  much-abused  fashion.  Ac- 
cording to  that  fashion,  it  is  to  be 
divided  into  parts ;  but  they  shall 
be  restricted  to  three  in  number. 
The  first  shall  relate  to  the  way  in 
which  certain  persons  ought  to  act ; 
the  second  to  the  way  in  which  they 
will  act,  whether  they  ought  or  not ; 
and  the  third  to  the  way  in  which 
they  should  be  compelled  to  act, 
whether  they  will  or  not. 

Such  an  arrangement  seems  ne- 
cessary, because  we  have  econ- 
omic philosophers  in  our  day  who 
think  they  have  done  all  that  is 
necessary  for  putting  an  end  to  evil 
practices  when  they  prove  these  to 
be  on  the  whole  unprofitable  to  the 
community  at  latge,  however  much 
they  may  increase  the  gains  or  in- 
dulge the  passions  of  those  who 
perpetrate  them.  Surely  it  has 
been  proved  to  saturation  —  who 
for  a  moment  doubts  it?  —  that 
strikes,  restrictions  on  the  periods 
of  labour,  and  all  checks  on  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  working- 
man  to  increase  his  productive 
power,  cause  a  dead  loss  of  value  to 
the  world  at  large.  But  what  is 
that  empty  theory  to  the  practical 
consideration  of  the  man  who  is  to 
get  for  the  current  week  thirty 
shillings  instead  of  the  five-and- 
twenty  he  would  get  in  an  open 
market?  Nay,  what  is  it  to  him 
if  you  strive  to  convince  him  that 
in  a  mouth  or  two  the  evil  he  is 
doing  will  come  to  his  own  door  ? 
He  doesn't  believe  you ;  rather,  ho 
doesn't  realise  your  idea.  The  pre- 
sent  is  all  to  him — ^the  present  real- 
ised in  beef,  beer,  and  tobacco.  And 
in  truth  he  here  exemplifies,  only  in 
a  coarser  or  narrower  sense,  an  im- 
pulse that  more  or  less  pervades  all 
mankind.     There  is  but  one  set  of 


men  who,  as  an  entire  dass,  look 
far  into  the  future,  even  on  their 
own  account  These  are  the  sjs- 
tematic  accumulators  of  money — 
those  smitten  with  the  passion 
which,  as  Byron  says,  never  cloys  ; 
for  with  them  the  ^tuie  in  all  its 
glories  is  represented  in  the  daQy 
present — ^the  ceaseless  addition  to 
the  gathering  store.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  in  far-seeing 
and  far-planning  men,  but  with  the 
general  run  of  us  the  eye  is  for  the 
present,  even  in  our  own  concerns. 
And  as  to  those  of  mankind  in  the 
future  —  true,  we  are  just  now 
saving  our  coals  ;  but  of  all  that  the 
thrifty  housewives  of  our  land  shall 
rescue  from  devouring  flames  and 
thriftless  cooks,  how  many  hun- 
dreds weight  will  be  preserved  in 
answer  to  the  eloqaent  appeal 
recently  made  to  us,  to  save  our 
successors  of  four  hundred  years 
hence  from  being  frozen  to  death  1 

But  to  come  back  to  the  original 
point:  it  is  a  fact  only  too  well 
known  that  to  a  large  class  of 
workmen  who  have  become  fam- 
iliar  with  the  machinery  of  the 
union  and  the  strike,  a  belief  in 
that  machinery  is  a  sort  of  religion. 
But  it  is  also  true,  though  it  is 
less  obvious,  and  has  had  too  little 
account,  that  there  are  other  classes 
of  men  who  work,  so  little  liable  to 
the  same  influences,  that  they  may 
perhaps  be  astonished  to  find  the 
question  of  their  liability  to  them  put 
even  by  way  of  supposition,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  analogy.  These  are 
the  classes  whose  work  lies  in  art, 
science,  and  general  literature.  Wo 
are  apt  to  dassify  the  one  set  as 
hand-workers,  and  the  other  as 
brain-workers ;  but  the  boundary 
between  them  is  fiir  fix>m  distinct* 
Many  of  the  intellectual  workmen 
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take  aid,  and  in  some  instancea 
precious  aid,  from  the  hand.  On 
the  other  part,  all  the  hand-work- 
men are  not,  we  hope,  destitute  of 
brains,  or  entirely  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  using  them.  Some 
people,  indeed,  have  gone  too  near 
to  such  a  supposition,  not  without 
encouragement  from  the  class  on 
whom  they  have  cast  the  imputa- 
tion, as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Let  us  take  art  first,  since  the 
hand  has  a  large  share  in  its  tri- 
umphs. Suppose  there  is  a  combin- 
ation that  sludl  prohibit  a  Eeynolds 
or  a  Wilkie  from  realising  any  larger 
income  than  the  veriest  dauber  that 
consents  to  call  himself  artist  for 
the  sake  of  the  money  and  privileges 
to  be  obtained  by  an  equ^  partici- 
pation in  the  rewards  of  art,  good 
and  bad — for  an  equal  participation 
it  is  if  a  certain  limited  number  are 
to  take  up  a  special  vocation,  and 
none  is  to  make  more  or  less  by  it 
than  the  others.  Suppose,  further, 
that  in  any  school  or  society  of 
artists — say  of  painters — ^it  is  less 
the  work  of  the  members  to  paint 
pictures  than  to  organise  restraints 
on  painting,  and  to  go  forth  at  the 
order  of  their  superiors  to  give  force 
to  these  restraints.  Suppose  that, 
in  defiance  of  the  combination  among 
the  blockheads,  some  man  of  genius, 
who  will  not  submit  to  be  ruled  by 
them,  paints  a  great  picture,  and 
lays  it  before   the  world  for  such 
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reward  of  praise  or  emolument  as  it 
may  secure  for  him — ^here  is  mutiny, 
to  be  immediately  punished  by  the 
proper  authority.  The  artist  is  fol- 
lowed and  hustled  in  the  streets; 
his  wife  and  children  are  insulted ; 
rattening  begins;  his  studio  win- 
dows are  broken;  his  brushes  are 
thrown  in  the  gutter;  his  great 
work  is  cut  to  pieces.  If  all  this 
will  not  check  him  in  his  rebellious 
career,  stronger  measures  are  in 
store.* 

In  contemplating  the  application  of 
the  same  system  to  literature,  we 
have  come  alarmingly  close  to  our 
own  door.  When  our  public  has 
received  with  delight,  and  laid  down 
with  expectation  of  future  enjoy- 
ment, the  first  chapter  of  a  novel 
from  some  gifted  pen,  we  receive 
notice  that  the  author  is  an  ''  unfair 
man,'*  or  a  "knob-stick,"  or  "a 
dung,"  that  we  must  abandon  his 
genius,  otherwise  our  "fair,"  or 
"honourable,"  or  "lawful"  contri- 
butors will  be  "  drawn  out."  This 
of  course  presupposes  an  attempt  to 
keep  terms  with  the  dictators — an 
attempt  such  as  employers  in  the 
sphere  they  now  command  are  ever 
trying,  and  ever  at  the  cost  of  sa- 
cnfice  after  sacrifice,  until  the  reac- 
tion comes.  The  Union  would  of 
course  supply  the  editor,  as  well  as 
the  contributors.  It  would  supply 
also  all  who  are  authorised,  either  on 
their  own  account  or  in  bargains 


*  We  may  find  in  the  archives  of  existing  trades-nnionism  a  precedent  for  the  first 
courteous  steps  in  dealing  with  a  rebel  in  the  matter  of  painting  in  the  following 
manifesto  : — "Messrs  Worthington  and  Cballoner:  Sirs, — It  having  been  brought 
before  the  meeting  on  Monday  night  that  your  book-keeper  had  been  doing  some 
writing  or  painting,  you  are  requested  not  to  let  him,  he  not  being  a  painter.  By 
doing  so  you  will  oblige  yours  respectfullv — The  Committxe  Blackpool  Operative 
House  Painters'  Association. "  Certified  under  their  common  seal.  The  dignus  vindice 
noduB  is  thus  described  :  "  Among  their  clerks,  or  perhaps  their  only  clerk,  is  a  man 
who  was  brought  up  aa  a  painter,  or  writer,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  a  painter  who  does 
the  lettering  that  is  reauired  on  signs,  and  so  on ;  but  of  coui'se,  during  the  time  that 
he  was  acting  as  clerk,  ne  had  not  any  occasion  to  exercise  the  calling  to  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  He  was  a  non*union  man,  and  one  day  when  he  wanted  to  measure 
up  some  work  he  found  that  the  rods  with  which  he  usually  measured  were  worn  out, 
and  consequently  he  took  a  Httle  paint,  and  painted  tibe  figures  of  the  feet  and  inches 
upon  this  rod."— TVew^M  Unimh  CommissUm,  Q.  2988. 
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with     publishers,    to    supply    the  thing  that  would  bring  value,  though 

world  with  new  poetry,  philosophy,  not  for  themselves.      The  dunces 

science,  and  history.       The  great  would  reap  the  profit :  therefore  the 

traveller  in  Africa  or  the  Eocky  dunces  would  approve  of  the  whole 

Mountains  would  require  to  qualify  arrangement,  and  carry  it  into  effect 

by  membership  before  he  could  teU  by  rattening,  throwing  vitriol,  and 

to  the  world  his  adventures  and  dis-  other  like  forms  of  process,  if  thej 

coveries ;  and  if  these  gave  him  a  had  their  way.* 

claim  to  some  better  reward  from  If  any  one  should  hold  that  sadi 

the  world  than  it  would  choose  to  a  comparison  is  derogatoiy  to  the 

confer  on  the  intellectual  descen-  dignity  of  the  mighty  masters  of  in- 

dants  of  the  old  Grub  Street  crew,  tellect,  are  there  not  others  who  find 

who  dwell  at  home  at  ease,  yet  that  all  the  dignity  on  the  other  sidet 

reward  must  not  be  accepted.      "  A  How  often  have  we  been  required, 

fair  day's    wage  for  a    fair    day's  as  the  Persians  would  say,  to  lift 

work,"   all   round    the    circle,    of  the  hat  of  reverence  from  the  head 

science  and  literature  as  of  mechanl-  of  humility,  and  bow  down  before 

cal  labour.  In  the  region  of  divinity,  not    merely  the   dignity,  but  the 

by  the  way,  there  would  be  a  new  grandeur,  the  majesty,  the  sublim- 

conflict  between  the  spiritual   and  ity  of  labour!      We   have  heard 

the  temporal  powers,  leading  to  such  all  this  said,  but  where  is  it  to  be 

entanglements  as  it  would  fatigue  found  1    Let  us  see.     It  is  not  ex- 

the  mind  as  yet  to  anticipate.    Well,  actly  in  the  position  and  daties  of 

then,  the  question  is — would   the  the  workman  as  a  separate  and  indi- 

world  at  large  take  benefit  by  such  vidual  entity.     The  shoemaker  at 

an  arrangement  1    And  yet  it  could  his  stall,  though  he  may  serve  the 

be  shown,  as  in  other  instances,  that  purpose  of  a  Teniers  or  Ostade,  is 

there  are  people  who  would  benefit  not  specifically  dignified,    nor  w 

by  it.     The  thirst  for  fame — the  de-  the  tailor,  enthroned  on  his  bench, 

sire  to  rear  some  noble  monument  of  however  nearly  he   may  resemble 

intellectual  power — ^the  very  love  of  a  Chinese  bonze.      But  it  is  not 

intellectual    exertion    for    its  own  intended  that  we  should  find  the 

sake,  would  prompt  men  to  do  some-  sublimity  in  the   individual ;  ^c 

thing  for  literature  and  art — some-  must  look  for  it  in  th|  aggrc^te. 

*  Since  this  Essay  was  begun,  an  incident  shows  a  practical  8t«p  in  the  directioa 
imagined  in  the  text  A  body  of  compositors  having  announced  a  strike,  have  given 
orders  to  the  readers  to  follow  them  out — on  the  principle,  ^lerhaps,  on  which  toe 
footman  and  tlie  butler  have  to  remove  along  with  their  master.  The  readers  are 
Assistant  editors.  It  is  their  duty  .to  see  that  tiie  printing  is  correct  according  to  tbe 
"copy"  furnished.  They  are  men  of  education,  generally  good  linguists,  andi 
whether  or  not  it  is  their  duty,  it  is  their  practice  to  correct  the  blunders  of  authorB. 
31any  an  eminent  man  has  escaped  critical  castigation  through  their  friendly  services. 
Fortunately  for  the  nerves  of  authors  it  is  seldom  their  fate  to  behold  their  dijiaj 
•work  in  type  before  it  has  nassed  through  the  revision  of  "the  reader."  Inof^ 
the  simplo  tribe  of  authors  Know  not  how  feeble  they^  are— how  dependent  on  the 
assistance  and  mercy  of  those  whose  dealing  with  their  work  appears  to  be  paroj 
mechanical.  If  they  knew  what  they  sometimes  owe  to  the  compositor's  marvelloa" 
gifts  of  deciphering  visible  signs  worse  than  hieroglyphics,  they  would  the  more 
regret  the  restraints  on  his  free  agency.  It  should  be  noted  too  tiiat  the  compofltor 
possesses  a  terrible  power  which  he  is  too  magnanimous  to  use  save  on  rare  occanoB&. 
By  such  a  mere  change  of  one  small  letter  aa  may  at  first  paaa  unobserved,  he  mav  stab 
and  annihilate  the  most  ambitions  climax.  As  for  instance  in  that  grand  bant  ot 
eloquence  that  was  to  end  in  proving  "drunkenness  to  be  folly,"  but,  by  the  change 
of  a  letter,  only  announced,  what  everybody  knew  before,-  that  drunkeniiess  vas 
"jolly." 
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And  when  we  do  look  for  it  there, 
and  take  with  us  the  theories  and 
inductions  of  those  who  speak  about 
it,  shall  we  not  find  that  the  whole 
sublimity  consists  in  the  existence 
of  a  dead-level  mass  of  inert  human- 
ity, stolidly  impeding  all  improve- 
ment from  the  intellectual  prowess 
of  the  inventor,  and  as  stolidly 
resisting  any  effort  by  the  millions 
within  it  to  reach  up  to  any  higher 
level,  such  as  the  gifts  of  God  im- 
parted to  their  nature  might  in  a 
state  of  freedom  have  enabled  them 
to  reach]  It  reminds  us  of  De 
Quincey's  sense  of  a  mysterious  gran- 
deur in  the  Oriental  castes.  There 
they  were — the  same  men  doing  the 
same  things  for  countless  ages,  until 
we  go  back  into  the  absolute  dark- 
ness of  time.  The  Egyptian,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Alexandnan  Empires, 
had  all  passed  over.  There  had 
come  the  conquests  and  the  fall  of 
Eome,  the  Popedom  and  the  Eefor- 
mation,  the  feudal  organisations  and 
the  democratic  convulsions  that 
shook  them  to  pieces.  Through  all 
these  mighty  shiftings  and  revolu- 
tions of  the  succeeding  centuries  the 
castes  remained  calm  in  their  social 
level,  unbroken  and  unruffled  by 
each  successive  tempest.  To  the 
man  of  mystic  and  sublime  dreams 
it  was  a  relief  from  the  busy  world 
of  energy  and  competition  at  work 
around  him  to  contemplate  afar  off 
under  the  hot  eastern  sun  the  vast 
areas  of  population  that  had  thus 
preserved  in  living  models  a  social 
system  mysteriously  founded,  no 
one  could  tell  how  many  thousand 
years  ago. 

If  we  are  to  look  for  a  really 
sublime  conclusion  to  the  practical 
efforts  of  the  selfish  men  who  com- 
bine to  limit  the  efforts  of  their 
fellow-workmen,  and  to  the  projects 
of  the  philosophers  who  cheer  them 
on,  this  would  be  the  type  of  their 
sublimity,  could  they  reach  it.  But 
it  is  impossible  among  men  with  the 


Teutonic  blood  of  the  old  Norsemen 
in  their  veins;  and  like  all  efforts 
to  put  chains  on  nature  it  reaches 
just  the  stage  it  has  reached — that 
of  depressing  and  demoralising  a 
small  portion  of  the  community, 
and  disturbing  and  troubling  all  the 
rest  of  it.  There  is,  to  our  humble 
notion,  an  element  both  of  dignity 
and  happiness  that  is  barbarously 
and  cruelly  displaced  by  the  whole 
of  this  combination  and  strike  work. 
It  lies  in  the  interest  taken  by  the 
workman  in  the  work  of  his  hands. 
Among  those  who  live  by  other 
work,  or  do  not  require  to  work  for 
bread  —  whoever  has  taken  some 
mechanical  pursuit  for  his  recrea- 
tion— and  there  are,  we  hope,  many 
such — has  found  a  curious  inexpli- 
cable pleasure  in  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  the  object  of  his  handi- 
work out  of  mere  chaos  into  some 
form  of  ornament  or  usefulness. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  fountains  of  en- 
joyment open  to  the  human  being, 
the  fullest  and  the  strongest  is  that 
of  work  or  labour  when  it  is  done 
with  heart  and  interest.  But  for 
its  full  enjoyment,  as  well  as  for  the 
ample  results  which  a  wise  Provi- 
dence has  destined  that  enjoyment 
to  further,  there  must  be  freedom — 
freedom  for  the  workman  to  act  in 
the  employment  of  such  faculties  as 
nature  has  endowed  him  with. 

There  are  many  influences  at 
work  in  the  present  day,  besides  the 
perversity  of  the  workers  themselves, 
tending  to  restrain  the  individual 
genius  of  the  hand-worker.  One 
feels  this  in  passing  from  our  ma- 
chinery and  trades-union  world  and 
wandering  through  the  streets  of 
Old  Nuremberg.  It  is  essentially  a 
creation  of  the  mechanics  of  old, 
when  it  was  said,  "  Nuremberg's 
hand  is  in  every  land."  But  it  is  a 
creation  in  which  the  artist  also  par- 
takes ;  and  one  cannot  help  taking 
it  as  a  lesson  from  that  great  assem- 
blage   of   ingenious    and    graceful 
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TTorks  of  the  hand,  that  you  cannot 
draw  the  absolute  line  between 
what  the  mind  has  done  and  what 
the  hand.  Look  at  the  figure  of  the 
illustrious  mechanic,  Adam  Elraft. 
There  he  is,  bending  down  hard  at 
work,  his  hammer  in  his  hand — a 
thorough  workman,  and  the  worthy 
rival  of  another  workman  of  the 
same  town,  Albert  Diirer.  In 
the  multitudinous  little  world  of 
stone  and  wood  carving  and  decor- 
ated metal-work  strewed  around, 
how  many  a  heart  has  arrived  at 
something  like  the  achievements  of 
the  great  masters,  how  many  a  one 
has  worked  out  its  own  original  ideas, 
—  not  so  ambitious,  perhaps,  but 
still  its  own,  and  pleasant  to  realise ! 
And  how  full  and  hearty  has  been 
the  enjoyment  of  these  hundreds  of 
workmen  as  each  looked  at  the  work 
of  his  hands,  and  saw  that  it  was 
good !  To  our  eyes  there  is  more 
dignity  in  this  than  in  the  irritating 
diplomacy  and  warfare  that  adjusts 
the  tailors'  log  or  the  colliers'  darg, 
or  even  than  there  is  in  picketing 
and  rattening. 

In  these  days  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  decorations  that  gladden  our 
abodes  come  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  skilled  or  artistic  mechanic.  The 
pure  artist  invents,  and  the  fruit  of 
his  intellect  is  realised  by  printing 
or  casting.  There  are  some  who  feel 
that  art  multipUed  by  machinery  is 
no  more  a  substitute  for  the  influ- 
ence and  enjoyment  of  the  artist's 
own  work,  than  a  Dutch  garden 
with  its  clipped  hedges  and  pyra- 
mids  of  squared  holly  is  for  the  free 
forest  No  doubt,  meritorious  ef- 
forts have  been  recently  made  to 
give  harmony  and  symmetry  to  the 
forms  of  common  things,  especially 
in  earthenware,  yet  these  come  to 
us  in  the  produce  of  the  machine. 
Carved  woodwork  and  pattern  paint- 
ing are  rarely  seen  in  new  houses — 
oast  mouldings  and  paper-hangings 
show  so  much  more  for  the  money. 


We  say  all  this  without  a  thought 
of  undervaluing  the  scattering  of 
graceful  forms  wide  among  the  peo- 
ple by  the  agency  of  machinery. 
In  thu,  and  in  the  more  important 
sphere  of  supplying  the  comforts 
and  necessaries  of  life,  the  services 
of  the  inventors  of  machinery  can 
only  be  looked  at  in  the  spirit  of 
laudation  and  thankfulness ;  bat  we 
might  have  the  other  also.  And 
now  the  reference  to  machinery 
brings  us  back  to  our  original  ob- 
ject, by  reminding  us  that  Unionism 
with  its  coercions  and  intimidations 
has  done  one  good  service  at  least : 
it  has  stimulated  the  invention  of 
machinery.  It  is  said  that  the 
friends  of  the  Unions  are  no  friends 
to  machinery.  It  may  be  so  or  may 
not ;  it  matters  not.  The  days  are 
past  when  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt, 
even  with  men  of  cultivated  minds, 
whether  every  new  machine  was  not 
a  substantial  injury  to  the  human 
race  by  depriving  so  many  human 
beings  of  the  means  of  living.  .  We 
now  know  that  machinery  not  only 
increases  the  comforts  of  the  poor 
by  cheapening  commodities,  but 
that  it  also  increases  the  fund  spent 
on  productive  labour.  But  to  the 
point  Nothing  has  given  a  stronger 
stimulus  to  inventions  for  dispens- 
ing with  hand-labour  than  the  un- 
reasonable demands  and  tyrannic 
conduct  of  those  who  happened  to 
be  the  monopolists  of  some  depart- 
ment of  hand  workmanship. 

People  who  took  an  interest  in 
social  matters  some  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  will  remember  the  ter- 
rible wail  of  the  handloom  weav- 
ers. There  thev  were,  not  far  from  a 
million  in  number,  working  seventy 
hours  a-week  to  earn  seven  shillings 
— sometimes  only  five.  A  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  creating  great  in- 
terest in  its  day,  reported  on  their 
condition,  its  cause,  and  its  possible 
remedies.  Though  uttered  in  that 
proverbial    embodiment    of  pomp 
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and  drearmess — a  "blue  book" — 
the  report  of  the  handloom  weavers' 
•commissioii  told  the  world  tales 
more  touching  than  the  most  gifted 
of  popular  novelists  have  ever  told. 
In  the  squalid  abodes  of  these 
pauper  labourers  they  saw  occasion- 
ally relics  of  a  better  day  tenacious- 
ly preserved  through  years  of  misery. 
And  the  poor  creatures  had  indeed 
seen  a  better  day — a  day  only  too 
good  to  last.  How  it  brightened 
and  was  extinguished  is  a  simple 
story.  In  the  production  of  the 
textile  fabrics  the  triumphs  of  ma- 
chinery began  with  the  spinning 
part,  under  the  command  of  Ark- 
wright,  Hargrave,  and  Crompton. 
Cheap  yam  poured  into  the  market, 
but  to  be  available  in  cheapening 
cloth  it  had  to  be  woven,  and  ma- 
chinery had  not  yet  invaded  this 
realm  of  industry.  There  was,  as  it 
were,  a  gulf  with  no  bridge  across 
it,  and  the  handloom  weavers  had 
the  privilege  of  taking  the  abound- 
ing commodity  across.  Of  neces- 
sity they  were  highly  paid.  Many 
of  them  lived  like  small  gentlefolks, 
and  indeed  it  were  desirable  that 
there  were  more  ambition  than  there 
is  among  the  working  people  of  the 
present  day  so  to  live,  and  to  have 
the  means  of  so  living  on  a  surer 
foundation — that  of  productive  skill 
— for  it  is  to  be  noted  that  when 
the  worker  makes  his  money  by 
skill  and  eneigy,  and  not  by  an 
accidental  or  forced  monopoly  in 
some  easy  work,  accomplished  with- 
out thought  or  effort,  like  that  of 
weaving,  he  is  more  capable  of 
adapting  himself  to  revolutions  in 
the  labour  market — ^more  capable  of 
turning  his  hands  to  some  new 
method  of  working.  As  to  the 
handloom  weavers,  poor  souls ! 
Watt's  great  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine  was  waiting  to  grasp  their 
easy  trade  whenever  the  inventor's 
ingenuity  should  make  an  iron 
weaver  to  convert  the  thread  into 


cloth.  The  powerloom  came,  and 
no  human  philosophy  or  influence 
could  enable  the  hand  of  man  to 
compete  with  it  The  handloom 
weaver,  if  he  could  turn  to  nothing 
else — and  seldom  had  he  the  heart 
or  the  capacity  to  do  so — ^was  doomed 
to  irretrievable  ruin.  Charity  might 
give  him  bread — industry  never. 

There  is  still  another  lesson  from 
this  branch  of  manufacture.  In  the 
year  1838  five  cotton-spinners  were 
put  on  trial  for  murder.  A  poor 
man — a  "knob-stick"  as  he  was 
technically  called  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  Union — had  been  tempted  by 
the  needs  of  a  starving  family  to 
work  in  defiance  of  a  proclamation 
of  strike.  One  Saturday  night, 
when  he  was  on  the  streets  with  his 
wife,  laying  in  the  provisions  for 
the  week  out  of  his  wages,  he  was 
shot  dead.  That  the  murder  was 
committed  by  order  of  the  Union,  no 
human  creature  doubted.  The  actual 
deed,  however,  could  not  be  brought 
home  to  one  of  the  accused,  and  the 
Crown  had  to  be  content  vrith  a  con- 
viction against  them  of  combination 
for  the  purposes  of  threatening  and 
assaulting  men  lawfully  attempting 
to  earn  a  living,  and  they  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation.  The  mo- 
nopoly for  which  the  community  of 
cotton-spinners  in  Glasgow  dipped 
their  hands  in  blood  was  that  of 
moving  "  the  wheels"  or  the  "  mule 
jenny."  The  spindles  were  placed 
in  this,  and  were  moved  outwards 
to  increase  the  fineness  of  the  thread, 
and  again  inwards  to  let  it  wind  on 
the  spindles.  An  operation  so  sim- 
ple, and  so  desperately  protected  as 
a  monopoly,  called  aloud  for  the  in- 
tervention of  machinery.  It  came 
to  the  rescue  in  the  shape  of  the 
self-acting  mule,  and  with  this  a 
boy  or  a  girl  can  accomplish  what  it 
took  the  work  or  at  least  the  time 
of  tliree  or  four,  men  to  do.  Thus 
came  to  an  end  the  tyranny  of  the 
terrible  cotton-spinner. 
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In  one  industry  afber  another,  ma- 
chineiy  is  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  self-constituted  monopolist  It 
has  reached  down  even  to  the  depths 
and  difficulties  of  the  coal-hewer^s 
dingy  labours,  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  established  as  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  mine.  It  is  certain 
soon  to  take  possession  of  the  art  of 
squaring  and  hewing  building^tone. 
It  has  invaded  the  dominion  of  the 
iron-puddler,  and  threatens  to  supeiv 
sede  him.  His  title  has  not  a  dig- 
nified sound,  but  he  is  a  mighty 
Vulcan,  and  has  exercised  in  his  day 
a  terrible  power.  The  manufacture 
of  iron  has  many  stages,  and  those 
who  can  command  any  one  of  these 
are  masters  of  the  situation.  We 
remember  the  rather  startled  in- 
terest of  a  polite  group  on  one  of  their 
number  reading  —  with  a  slightly 
mischievous  intonation  —  a  news- 
paper announcement  to  the  effect 
that  '' during  the  week  pigs  had 
become  lively  and  severtd  of  the 
damped  furnaces  had  been  blasted.'* 
Now  the  damping  or  putting  out  of 
one  iron  furnace,  and  its  blasting- or 
restoration  to  activity,  is  a  matter  of 
the  supporting  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred people,  when  we  make  allow- 
ance for  the  families  of  the  workers. 
Taking  the  iron  manufacture  from  its 
b^inning,  in  the  extraction  of  the 
iron  itself  from  the  earth,  and  of  the 
coal  that  is  to  roast  and  smelt  it,  down 
to  its  delivery  in  completed  rails  or 
bars,  gives,  or  lately  gave,  employ- 
ment to  about  a  hundred  men  for  the 
quantity  passing  through  one  fur- 
nace. The  ore  being  first  roasted 
in  a  smouldering  fire  to  extract  the 
gases,  is  never  permitted  to  cool 
until  it  becomes  a  finished  com- 
modity. From  the  roasting  kiln  it 
passes  into  the  furnace,  and  is  thence 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  "  puddlor," 
who  transfers  it  to  the  "  shingler.'' 
We  do  not  know  how  it  may  be 
exactly  at  this  moment,  for  machin- 
ery is  working   its   way  into  the 


operation,  but  the  puddler  and  the 
shingler  used  to  make  their  £1  a- 
day  when  they  chose  to  work  for  it. 
No  doubt  it  was  hard  and  damaging 
work,  but  it  suited  a  reckless  dass 
of  men,  whose  rule  of  existence  was 
**  a  short  life  and  a  merry,"  and  who 
had  abundant  idle  time  and  plenty 
of  money  for  dissipation.  The 
puddler^s  duty  is  that  of  raking  up 
the  purified  iron  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  furnace,  twisting  the 
molten  matter  round  and  round  on 
his  rake  until  it  becomes  a  great  hot 
ball  called  a  ''  bloom ; "  and  this  is 
conveyed  to  the  shingler  to  be  passed 
through  the  rolling  mills.  When 
you  saw  a  small  group  of  these  men 
at  their  infernal-looking  work,  you 
saw  also  those  who  had  it  in  their 
power  by  a  strike  to  extinguish 
some  half-dozen  furnaces,  each  with 
its  hundred  families  dependent  on 
it  for  bread.  By  "Brown's  bloom 
squeezers,"  and  other  machines,  the 
amount  of  human  woric  necessary  to 
ihia  process  has  been  much  reduced, 
and  it  is  now  said  that  the  whole 
operation  is  to  pass  &om  the  hands 
of  the  special  adepts  to  those  of  the 
working  engineer,  whose  hand  is 
alike  at  home  where  the  ultimate 
object  is  to  paddle  a  ship,  drive  a 
carriage,  or  work  a  miU.  His  class 
too  may  combine,  and  often  do  so, 
but  they  have  not  the  formidable 
power  of  those  who  can  command 
the  passage  of  a  great  manufac- 
ture from  one  necessary  stage  to 
another. 

A  stimulus  to  invention  is  one  of 
several  forms  of  reaction  by  which 
trades-unionists  have  defeated  their 
own  objects.  Another  is  by  driving 
capital  and  trade  out  of  a  cQstrict  or 
country — as  witness  the  great  ship- 
building business  established  at 
Blackwall,  and  ruined  because  the 
workers  demanded  nine  shillings  a- 
day,  and  the  trade  could  not  af- 
ford them  that,  so  that  they  were 
cast  adrift  to  lead  a  half  mendicant 
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life,  and  brood  in  veritable  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  over  their  folly. 
The  time  for  a  successful  blow — for 
hitting  the  bloated  capitalist  ''be- 
tween wind  and  water/'  as  sailors 
s&j — ia  when  he  is  in  the  crisis  of 
completing  a  great  contract,  and 
the  continuing  or  the  stopping  of 
his  work  is  the  question  of  going  on 
to  fortune  or  into  the  'Gazette.' 
But  the  judiciously  timed  strike 
sometimes  brings  down  all  together, 
employers  and  employed.  The  late 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who,  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Lanarkshire,  saw 
a  great  deal  of  the  working  of  strikes 
and  of  their  results,  gives  some 
instances  of  this  kind,  in  an  article 
on  "  Trades  Unions  and  Strikes.''  * 
In  an  extensive  print-field  in  Glas- 
gow, a  strike  had  been  so  well 
timed  as  to  be  eminently  successful 
— ^it  made  the  company  bankrupt, 
sending  two  thousand  ''  hands " 
adrift  at  the  will  of  a  few  whose 
functions  were  necessary  to  keep  the 
rest  at  work  (and  who  consequently 
felt  and  exercised  their  power).  Sir 
Archibald  goes  on  to  say  of  the  great 
body  of  suSerers  thus :  "  They  im- 
mediately made  the  most  piteous 
complaints  to  the  magistrates  of  the 
county,  who,  however,  had  no  public 
funds  out  of  which  to  aiford  them 
any  relief;  and  the  helpless  multi- 
tude were  in  a  great  part  thrown 
upon  the  parish  funds,  or  reduced 
to  the  utmost  despair  by  the  con- 
sequence of  their  own  acts ;  while 
the  print-fields  in  their  quarter  were 
totally  destroyed,  and  that  thriving 
branch  of  trade  altogether  extin- 
guished. Some  of  the  ringleaders 
convicted  of  rioting,  and  breaking 
into  the  mills,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  new  hands  during  this  strike, 
were  apprehended  and  brought  to 
trial  in  the  winter  assizes  at  Glas- 
gow in  January  1835.  The  princi- 
pal pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenc- 


ed to  eighteen  months'  confinement 
in  Bride welL  When  liberated  from 
prison,  he  found  the  print-fields  in 
which  he  had  been  earning  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  shillings  a-week 
deserted,  and  the  buildings  shut  up 
or  in  ruins.  By  faithfully  follow- 
ing, up  the  directions  of '  The  Liber- 
ator '  [the  name  of  a  Glasgow  news- 
paper of  the  period],  and  timing  the 
stnke  at  the  moment  when  heavy 
bills  were  running  against  their 
employers,  the  workmen  had  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  them  bankrupt, 
and  destroying  the  great  and  thriv- 
ing manufactcHy  which  they  had  set 
on  foot  The  consequence  was  that 
this  ringleader  found  himself  with- 
out employment ;  his  furniture  and 
effects  were  sold  off  by  his  land- 
lord for  rent,  and  he  is  at  this 
moment,  when  burdened  with  a 
wife  and  eight  children,  breaking 
stones  upon  the  public  road  for 
eight  shillings  a-week." 

Time  rolls  over  and  hides  such 
stories  in  thousands  or  in  millions 
when  they  occur  among  ordinary 
people,  even  in  that  majestic  body 
reverently  referred  to  by  public 
orators  as  "the  working-classes." 
It  is  seldom,  except  when  it  touches 
princes  or  high  patricians,  that  the 
misery  of  fighting  for  the  sordid  de- 
mands of  existence — fighting  against 
hunger  and  cold — ^is  recorded  in  the 
rolling  periods  of  the  historian.  But 
no  one  who  has  read  the  newspapers 
during  an  ordinary  lifetime  can  doubt 
that  the  victims  of  "  the  strike,"  and 
its  reactionary  effect,  "  the  lock-out," 
would  hold  a  large  share  in  the  total 
of  the  calamities  and  miseries  of  man- 
kind. The  wife  and  the  children 
— it  is  upon  them  that  penury  and 
starvation  do  their  worst,  and  theirs 
are  especially  "  the  short  and  hum- 
ble annals  of  the  poor." 

Let  us  note  a  few  of  the  minor 
evils  caused  by  meddling  with  free 
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trade  in  labour,  and  then  we  have  goyemment  within  a  goyermneni. 

done  with  this  part  of  onr  essay —  The  workman  receiyes  orders  from 

the  part  that  refers  to  what  work-  a  chief  who  is  not  known  to  him, 

men  should  do,  but  won't.     That  and  has  to  pay  sums  of  money  foi^ 

people  are  not  £ree  to  use  the  ser-  the  salaries  of  officers  whose  names 

yices  of  the  good  workman  in  pref-  and  duties  are  concealed  from  hJTn. 

erence  to  those  of  the  bad  is  a  di-  When  the  trial    of   the  Glasgow 

rect  loss  to  the  community,  and  cotton-spinners  dragged  forth  many 

if  the  employer  may  not  select  the  of  the  secrets  of  the  organisation,  it 

most  skilful  and  suitable  "  hand,**  was  found  that  in  eight  months  a 

the  loss  falls  on  the  public,  some-  sum  in  round  numb^  of  twelye 

times  spoken  of  as  *'  the  consumer."  thousand  pounds  had  been  spent. 

In  many  trades  the  employer  may  Fart  was  in  subsidising  the  press,, 

not  select  the  most  promising  to  part  in  thinning  the  ranks  of  th& 

his  purpose  of  the  men  ayailable,  trade  by  paying  £10  to  each  man. 

and  he  must  take  those  who  are  who  would    emigrate,  and   under 

put  forward  in  rotation  by  their  general    expenses,    so    much   wa» 

masters,  the  union  committee.   Tlie  paid  for  acts  of  violence.     It  is  a. 

stupid,  who  are  the  majority  almost  further  loss    that    much    time    is 

eveiy where,  and  will  be  the  success-  drawn  from    the    exercise  of  the 

ful  parties  where  majorities  settle  workman's  trade  to  meetings  and 

the  questions  that  each  man  should  communings.    Before  the  passing  of 

settle  for  himself — ^the  stupid,  we  the  last  Eeform  Act,  it  might  have 

say,  will  always  be  the  gainers  by  been  said  that  in  these  assemblages 

this  organisation.   As  Sir  Archibald  the  workman  g^tified  the  impulse 

remarks : —  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  free 

"If  the  barrigteTs  could  introduce  co™tryto  tranflact  coUectiy ely some 

such  a  system,  and  compel  a  suitor,  portion    of    the    public    business* 

who  had  been  lucky  enon^  to  secure  They  were  excluded  from  the  Par- 

the  Attomey-Geneial  or  Sir  William  liamentary  franchise,  and  therefore 

Follett  for  a  caae,  to  put  up  with  they  created  parliaments  and  con- 

the  first  who  stood  for  employment,  stituenciee    of    their    own.      That 
though  only  luflt  called  to  the  bar,  i         xu      av  ^         r   *• 

for  tie  next,  It  is  quite  evident  that)  »P?^f6y  for    the    waster    of   time 

whatever  the  Serjeants  or  those  at  the  ^^^  ^^   longer.     The    wortmaa 

head  of  the  profession  might  say,  those  either  has    the   franchise,    or    by 

in  the  middle  or  at  the  bottom  would  diligence  and  respectability  of  con- 

>)e  very  great  gainers.    Nothing  can  duct  he  may  obtain  it     If  we  then 

Ije  clearer  in  this  than  that  it  always  presume  that  he  takes  the  average 

will  be  the  mterest  of  every  numencal  ^^^^  ^^en  by  other  citizens  of 

majority  m  every  skilled  trade  to  com-  ,,  ..•',.  . 

pef  their  employers  to  take  them  in  *^^®  f*??™  in  parliamentary  or  in 

rotation,  because  the  inferior  workmen  municipal   politics,    he    who   least 

are  at  all  times  more  numerous  than  of    all    can    spare    time  for  such 

the  best  class ;  and  it  will  Always  be  work  has    his    trade's   politics   in 

found  ahnost  imiKwsible  to  get   the  addition'  demanding  his  attention, 
majority  to  abandon  a  system  which        Perhaps  the  reader  wiU  think  it  is 

gves  to  numerous  medi^nty  the  re-  ^^  ^oo  clear  to  require  so  much  de- 

wards  which  ought  to  belong  to  rare  ^^««x^f,-^«  4i.«*  +1,^  -.^«,«,««;f^ 

abilitv  " P  319  monstration  that  tne  commumty— • 

the  consumers  at  large — are  losers 

Another  cost  of  the  interference  by  the  restrictions  sot  by  workmen 

with  trade  is  the  expense  of  sup-  on  themselves ;  and  they  may  ask 

porting  the  machinery  of  coercion,  whether  by  any  such  demonstration 

It  is  the  imperium  in  imperio — a  we  expect  to  influence  workmen  to 
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abandon  the  system.  Our  answer 
isy  certainly  not.  No  reasoning  in 
the  world  will  induce  them  to  do  so, 
and  £ir  too  many  words  have  already 
been  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  in- 
fluence theiTL  Let  us  confess  that 
they  are  entitled  to  extract  from  the 
consumer  every  penny  they  can  get 
High-paid  work  is  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  a  general  prosperity  in 
which  nearly  all  participate.  There 
is  no  fear  that,  because  the  man  who 
works  with  his  hands  is  well  paid 
and  lives  in  abundance,  there  will 
be  no  use  for  workers  of  other  kinds, 
as  if  the  fund  afloat  for  the  support 
of  production  and  exertion  were 
limited,  like  the  supplies  of  a  ship 
on  a  long  voyage.  To  those  who 
remember  so  painful  a  year  as  1841, 
when  the  roads  were  populous  with 
men  out  of  work,  the  experience  of 
many  prosperous  years  has  been  an 
eminently  satisfactoiy  and  pleasur- 
able contrast.  To  one  class  only 
has  the  change  been  fatal  —  those 
who  lived  by  representing  *'  the  dis- 
tressed workman,"  and  who  were 
better  able  than  the  real  objects  of 
compassion  to  extract  for  their  own 
use  the  funds  intended  for  him. 
The  unionists  say  that  they  have 
made  the  working  classes  wealthy. 
Other  people  say  tiiat  the  continued 
and  rapid  increase  of  trade  through 
a  course  of  years  has  made  the  work- 
men wealthy  in  spite  of  the  unions. 
It  is  not  worth  while  working  out  the 
question,  since  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  union- 
ist that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Our 
object,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is 
to  foster  this  impression  in  another 
quarter.  As  to  the  workman,  we 
admit  his  right  to  obtain  all  he  can 
get — ^we  wish  this  right  were  better 
acknowledged  by  his  fellow-work- 
man. If  he  refuse  to  work  alto- 
gether, unless  on  certain  terms,  let 
him — it  is  jMtrt  of  his  freedom  as  a 
free  Briton.  If  he  can  got  others  to 
join  him,   let  them    all  stand  out 


against  working  on  terms  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  and  let  them  give 
no  better  account  of  their  conduct 
than  Shylock's,  that  it  is  their 
humour.  If  their  employer  is  at 
the  moment  completing  some  heavy 
contracts,  and  the  stoppage  will 
throw  him  into  the  '  Gazette,'  what 
of  that  1  "  A  la  guerre  comme  h,  la 
guerre" — ^it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  expect  them  to  miss  their  oppor- 
tunity as  to  expect  a  general  to  miss 
his  opportunity  when  his  enemy 
passes  him  on  a  long  flank  maich^ 
and  a  judicious  chaige  is  annihila- 
tion to  him.  Neither  is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  strike  should 
be  relinquished  by  those  who  are 
masters  of  the  position,  because 
a  host  of  poorer  workers  will  be  cast 
idle,  and  will  starve  with  their  iami- 
lies ;  such  miseries  are  but  the  na- 
tural incidents  of  warfare,  as  the 
expressive  etchings  of  Calot  show  us. 
And,  in  fact,  let  us  confess  that 
the  morality  of  such  a  policy  is  not 
peculiar  to  workmen,  though  their 
actions  in  pursuit  of  it  have  a  cer- 
tain rudeness  and  harshness.  There 
is  something  in  gregarious  action 
that  wonderfully  reconciles  people  to 
acts  grossly  unreasonable  or  unjust. 
When  supported  by  a  public  opinion 
of  its  own,  that  which  in  the  soli- 
tary doer  of  it  is  counted  a  crime 
becomes  a  policy.  So  did  t^e  robber 
chiefs  who.  had  their  castles  on  the 
Ehine,  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  our 
o?m  Highland  and  Border  never. 
If  you  asked  them  how  they  lived, 
they  would  never  admit  that  it  was 
by  theft  or  robbery — they  were 
leviers  of  tribute.  All  owners  of 
great  monopolies  have  had  the  same 
position  ;  they  were  acting  with 
gross  injustice,  yet  their  conduct 
has  been  supported  not  onl}'  by 
their  own  special  public  opinion, 
but  occasionally  by  the  legi^ture. 
Look  at  the  railway  system  of 
the  present  day.  Put  it  to  any 
astute    director    that  a  course    of 
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action  irill  l>e  a  great  boon  to  ihe 
public,  thongb  it  maj  not  fsivour 
dividends,  and  he  will  count  you  a 
lunatic  If  there  aie  two  compet- 
ing lines,  do  not  the  public  get  a 
bi^gain  through  the  greed  of  their 
rival  owners  which  would  be  asked 
in  Tain  from  their  public  spirit  t  The 
other  day  when  tramways  came  in 
to  compete  with  short  lines,  the 
directors  of  these  were  suddenly 
seized  with  conscientious  suspicions 
that  they  had  not  duly  served  the 
public,  and  so  immediately  took  to 
that  previously  neglected  duty. 

We  recommend  that  there  be  an 
end  of  preaching  to  the  trades-union- 
ists— ^it  is  of  no  use.  To  tell  them 
that  they  don't  nuse  the  amount  of 
their  wages  by  combining  is  to  tell 
them  what  they  know  to  be  untrue 
They  raise  them  for  the  time  as  ab- 
solutely as  the  man  who  abstracts 
your  purse  enriches  himself  for  the 
time  Tou  tell  the  unionist  that  he 
is  doing  a  mischief  to  trade  gene- 
rally— ^what  is  that  to  himt  You 
tell  him  further  that  in  the  end  his 
conduct  will  react  upon  himself,  and 
you  cite  the  cases  where  men  have 
so  combined  as  to  ruin  or  drive  away 
a  lucrative  trade,  and  so  have  been 
run  adrift — all  this  is  an  infinite 
way  beyond  his  philosophy,  which 
deals  with  the  immediate  weekly  or 
monthly  pay-day,  and  with  that 
only. 

Nor  will  it  influence  him  to  the 
faintest  extent  to  remind  him  that 
his  own  is  the  class  most  liable  to 
suffer  by  the  enhancement  of  the 
price  of  commodities  through  en- 
forced idleness,  and  the  other  griev- 
ances caused  by  their  arrangements. 
The  greater  the  expenditure  of  a 
household,  the  smaller  is  the  pro- 
portion of  it  expended  on  the  pro- 
duce of  hand  worL  In  the  library 
worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  where 
the  average  value  of  each  volume  is 
five  guineas,  there  will  not  be  more 
of  the  work  of  the  paper-maker  and 


the  printer  than  in  a  library  worth 
five  shillings  a  volume,  and  thoe 
will  be  no  more  addition  made  by 
their  enforced  idleness  or  other  in- 
terruptions to  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle. The  collector  adding  to  his 
gallery  of  paintings  a  work  of  a 
master  at  the  cost  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  is  taxed  in  this  way  in  no- 
thing but  the  price  of  varnish  and 
of  paint  at  the  utmost,  if  he  is  taxed 
upon  anything  tangible.  If  a  fa- 
nuly  spending  five  thooaand  a-year 
is  now  paying  fifty  pounds  a-year 
additional  for  coals,  they  do  not  feel 
it,  or  even  know  it—  it  falls  in  among 
the  other  trifles:  a  casual  decrease 
of  expenditure  on  horses,  dogs,  or 
furniture,  will  balance  it  ten  times 
over.  But  in  the  poor  man's  abode, 
an  increase  of  five  pounds  on  the 
same  necessary  of  life  is  a  serious 
calamity. 

And  here  naturally  we  might  ex- 
pect the  question   to   be  put — To 
whom  then  is  this  lecture  addressed, 
if  not  to  those  whose  practices  are 
censured  by  itt    Well,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  who  is  addressed  be- 
yond that  abstract  person    "The 
general  reader,"  without  naming  a 
special    class    not    easily    defined. 
These  are  persons  with  a  deal  of 
goodness,  and  a  deal  of  vagueness  of 
thought  about  formulas  so  specific 
as  those  of  supply  and   demand. 
They  are  accustomed  to  look  with 
a  pitiful  sympathy  on  the  ''work- 
ing classes"  as  people  whose  families 
are  to  get  coals  and  blankets  at 
Christmas.      They  have  a  general 
notion  that  laws  about  compelling 
the  observance  of   contracts,  and 
giving  the  established  notice  before 
quitting  their  work,  should  not  be 
enforced  by  rich  men  against  per- 
sons so  poor  and  helpless.     '£hej 
have  a  general  impression  that  a 
great  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides, 
and  that  surely  it  is  hard  that  the 
working-classes  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  gain  a  little  something  to 
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themselves  by  those  unions  and  the 
like,  when  we  see  the  large  gains 
made  by  the  capitalist  employers.' 
But  some  among  them  have  theories 
and  projects  of  a  more  practical 
kind,  and  on  these  we  have  a  word 
to  say. 

One  project  largely  accepted  is 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
arbitration  between  employers  and 
workmen.  Let  us  here,  by  the 
way,  protest  against  the  phraesology 
in  general  use  of  "  masters  and  ser- 
vants,"— ^we  do  not  think  this  a  cour- 
teous nomenclature.  But  to  the 
question  of  Arbitration.  It  would 
be  difficult,  in  our  notion,  to  find  a 
more  preposterous  remedy  for  the 
difficulty.  To  apply  it  so  would  be 
a  mistake  about  the  fundamental 
object  of  arbitration.  When  there 
is  a  question  between  two  people  as 
to  the  terms  of  a  bargain  already 
made  between  them,  one  stating 
one  version  of  it^  the  other  stating 
another  version,  of  course  more 
favourable  to  himself,  then  the  two 
go  to  arbiters,  who  are  to  examine 
the  matter,  and  decide  what  in  their 
opinion  the  real  meaning  of  the 
bargain  is.  But  who  will  go  to  an 
arbiter  to  decide  for  him  whether 
he  is  to  enter  on  a  bargain )  or  if 
he  intends  to  offer  terms  for  a  bar- 
gain, to  dictate  what  those  terms 
shall  bel  If  a  workman  can  get 
his  thirty-five  shillings  a-week,  will 
he  give  a  patient  hearing  to  the 
arbiter  who  finds  that  it  is  fair  in 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  is  his  duty,  to  accept  of  thirty 
shillings  )  Would  it  not  be  a  gross 
tyranny  to  create  a  law  which 
should  bind  the  workman  to  such 
a  disposal  of  his  labour?  But  of 
course  in  the  dreams  of  those  who 
suggest  it  the  employer  only  is  in  the 
wrong,  and  is  to  be  corrected.  The 
arrangement  is  to  settle  the  war 
between  capital  and  labour  by  al- 
lowing the  workman  an  equitable 
share  in  the  profits  of  capital 


This  project  is  something  more 
absurd  than  the  old  usury  law  which 
prohibited  the  taking  of  more  than 
five  per  cent  for  money,  however 
perilous  its  security,  and  so  drove 
it  ofif  into  other  investments.  Then 
there  would  not  be  a  fixed  law  warn- 
ing the  capitalist  precisely  as  to 
what  he  had  to  expect,  but  he 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  some 
twaddling  philosopher  with  a  tran- 
scendent conceit,  and  an  unhesitat- 
ing reliance  on  the  abstract  justice  of 
his  own  hobbies.  In  fact»  however, 
the  philosopher  would  be  offering 
the  workman  a  boon  he  could  not 
fulfil  By  the  absolute  laws  of 
trade  and  exchange,  the  profit  of 
capital  belongs  to  it  as  certainly  as 
the  fruit  grows  on  its  own  special 
tree.  You  may  confiscate  the  pro- 
fit in  some  one  instance,  and  then 
the  capital  takes  fiight  You  may 
also  confiscate  or  destroy  the  capital 
itself,  or  you  may  probably  lock  it 
up.  K  Mty  thousand  pounds  are 
spent  in  erecting  a  spinning -mill, 
and  it  is  burnt  down  "  by  order  of 
the  committee,''  there  is  so  much 
capital  destroyed.  If  nobody  is 
permitted  to  work  in  the  building 
without  getting  more  remuneration 
than  the  concern  can  afford,  then  it  is 
shut,  and  the  capital  is  locked  up. 
When  a  share  in  the  profits  is 
claimed  by  the  workman,  it  seems 
never  to  be  remembered  that  if  he 
is  put  in  the  same  position  as  the 
owner,  he  should  bear  his  share  in 
the  loss.  In  an  average  profit  year 
by  year  of  five  per  cent  beyond  the 
interest  of  money — and  that  is  a  very 
large  and  unusual  profit — there  will 
be  years  when  there  is  a  loss  of  ten 
or  perhaps  twenty  per  cent.  How 
is  the  workman  to  meet  that  1  He 
cannot,  unless  he  has  saved  some* 
thing  out  of  his  wages;  and  then 
he  possesses  a  capit^  of  his  own, 
and  will  easily  get  an  investment 
for  it — if  in  the  establishment  where 
he  works,  so  much  the  better. 
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There  cannot  he  a  delnaion  more 
false  than  that  miachievoiis  one,  that 
capital  and  hibour  are  at  enmity  with 
each  other.  Sweep  awaj  all  the 
capital  in  the  British  empire  to-mor- 
row— what  would  become  of  all "  the 
children  of  toil,"  as  our  stomp  oratoxa 
call  them  f  The  &ct  is,  that  capital 
and  labour  work  together,  and  cannot 
do  otherwise.  If  we  were  to  express 
their  union  invidiously,  we  would 
say  they  hoth  combine  together 
against  the  consumer.  If  he  can 
get  his  article  sold  at  a  profit,  it  is 
all  one  to  the  capitalist  how  much 
of  the  price  of  producing  it  goes  in 
wages  (^labour.  If  he  has  laid  out  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  realises  by  his 
sales  eleven  hundred,  what  matters  it 
to  him  how  much  of  that  thousand 
pounds  has  been  expended  in  wages, 
as  separate  from  raw  material,  car- 
riage, agency,  rent  of  premises,  and 
other  expenses  f  At  this  moment, 
through  some  inexplicable  influence, 
the  tribe  of  colliers  have  been  in- 
duced to  work  half  time,  or  there- 
abouts. The  coal  owner  must 
therefore,  to  give  him  profit  on  the 
capital  laid  out  in  plant  and  work, 
charge  double  price  for  the  dimin- 
ished produce.  When  he  is  charged 
with  greed  and  cruelty  for  doing  so, 
he  asks  cynically  to  be  shown  what 
other  seller  of  produce  conducts 
business  at  a  loss,  or  sells  his  com- 
modity below  the  market  value,  or 
the  price  he  can  get  for  iti  The 
working  collier  is  not  materially 
better  than  he  was  before  he  re- 
stricted his  work.  His  wife  says 
that  every  necessary  of  life  is  dearer 
— ^we  all  know  why,  if  she  does  not ; 
and  she  complains  that  her  husband, 
having  more  idle  time  on  his  hands 
than  of  old,  finds  it  needful,  or  de- 
sirable, to  spend  more  of  his  wages 
at  the  ale-house.  It  is  not  the  first 
occasion  when  the  perplexed  house- 
wife has  found  her  ''hearth-stone 
desolate,  and  round  its  once  warm 
precincts  coldly  lying  the  ashes,"  &c 


There  is  almost  a  preciae  leheaiaal 
of  the  coal  crisis  in  the  instmctiva 
paper,  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  al- 
ready quoted.  He  gives  this  account 
of  a  combination  in  1834,  which 
embraced  all  the  colliers  in  the 
counties  of  Lanark,  Eenfrew,  and 
Stirling,  amounting  to  many  thour- 
sands. 


"  This  combinationmade  suchgood 
of  their  effective  oi^aniBatioii,  and  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  iron,  and  tiie  ceneral 
activi^  and  proeperitrjr  of  traae  and 
mannractures  which  distingoished  the 
latter  six  months  of  1 835,  and  the  whole 
of  1836,  that  they  contrived  to  raise 
their  wages,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
the  extravagant  height  of  thirty-five 
shillingB  a- week  for  three  dayii  vnrh^ 
at  four  or  Jive  hours  Orday  only.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  what  effect  thia 
extraordinary  reduction  in  the  produce 
of  the  coal-mines,  bv  the  labour  of  the 
coUiers  being  limited  to  twelve  hours  a- 
week^  must  have  made.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  between  this  extra- 
ordinary diminution  in  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
iron  and  every  species  of  manufacture, 
the  price  of  coals  doubled  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1836.  In  1835  the  price  was 
from  7s.  6d.  to  86.  6(L  a  ton ;  but  in 
February  1836  they  rose  rapidly  to 
sixteen  or  seventeen  shillings  a-ton,  and 
continued  at  that  price  for  about  eigh- 
teen months — ^viz.,  till  October  1837, 
when,  in  consec^uence  of  the  strike  just 
mentioned  having  ^ven  way,  they  fell 
to  136.  a-ton.  During  all  uus  period, 
though  the  demand  for  coals  was  so 
great,  the  colliers  worked  only  for  about 
nfteen  hours  a- week ;  and  it  will  read- 
ily be  believed,  that  neither  the  coal 
proprietors  nor  the  coal  masters  were 
in  any  hurry,  or  at  all  anxiou^  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  state  of  things  which,  at  so 
small  a  consumption  of  the  material  on 
which  they  depended,  brought  in  such 
prices." 

We  see  in  these  instances  that, 
throughout  all  the  confusion  of  the 
conditions — the  colliers  paid  unnatu- 
rally enhanced  wages  for  the  work 
they  do,  and  the  consumers  pajring 
an  unnaturally  enhanced  price  for 
their  fuel — ^the  only  party  retaining 
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steadily  through  all  the  confusion 
liis  original  position  and  original 
gains,  is  the  capitalist  The  price 
laid  on  the  consumer  is  the  place 
where  the  dead  loss  lies.  If  the 
worker  gains  anything,  it  is  a  little 
useless,  and  probably  tiresome  and 
ill-spent,  idleness.  To  deprive  capi- 
4;al  of  its  natural  fruit,  its  profits, 
has  indeed  been  the  great  object,  and 
the  mighty  ambition  of  the  host  of 
intellects,  many  of  them  of  a  high 
•calibre,  which  have  wasted  them- 
'selves  in  the  attempt  to  invent  arti- 
ficial or  communistic  systems  to  su- 
X>er8ede  the  natural  laws  of  trade 
:and  social  order.  But  though  they 
have  sometimes  bent  human  creatures 
to  their  will,  so  far  as  to  get  the  aid  of 
(multitudes  to  experiment  upon  their 
schemes,  there  is  something  so  subtle 
and  at  the  same  time  so  strong  in 
•capital  that  it  always  eludes  their 
grasp,  and  unless  it  be  locked  ab- 
solutely up  or  destroyed,  finds  its 
way  to  the  place  where  it  will  get 
free  action.  Co-operative  manufac- 
turing societies  were  one  method  of 
giving  the  working  men  the  benefit 
of  capital  without  its  possession. 
These  were  received  with  almost 
unanimous  welcome  —  all  classes 
bade  them  God-speed,  though  the 
experienced  doubted  mightily  the 
possibility  of  their  success.  There 
was  something,  however,  so  innocent, 
430  pleasant  and  hopeful  -  looking, 
about  such  schemes,  when  compared 
with  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the 
trades-union,  that  even  those  who 
•doubted  most  would  have  been  glad 
to  admit  that  their  apprehensions 
had  been  groundless. 

The  public  heard  much  of  the 
success  o(  these  schemes  at  first. 
There  is  generally,  from  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  projectors,  some  chance  of 
success  in  any  large  new  scheme. 
But  as  anything  tending  to  affect  the 
position  of  the  great  body  of  work 
people,  the  co-operative  system  has 
-dropped  into  oblivion.     It  may  be 


noticed,  by  the  way,  that  this  has 
been  sometimes  confounded  with  a 
different  realisation  of  co-operation 
which  has  been  more  success^ — the 
co-operative  store.  The  co-operative 
manufactory  and  the  co-operative 
store  are  radically  distinct.  The 
one  is  an  institution  to  manufacture 
goods  and  sell  to  all  the  world,  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  hundred  men  with 
less  capital  than  it  can  be  accom- 
plished with  by  one.  The  co-opera- 
tive store  is  a  clubbing  together  of 
people  to  buy  their  necessaries,  and 
it  may  be  their  luxuries  of  life,  at 
the  wholesale  price,  in  the  belief  that 
by  the  saving  thus  effected  they 
will  be  able  to  pay  for  the  expense 
of  management,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  served  at  a  price  below  that 
of  the  retail  dealer.  It  is  under- 
stood that  many  of  these  stores  have 
been  successful,  and  our  impression 
is  that  their  success  has  come  from 
their  teaching  people  with  small  in- 
comes .to  pay  for  their  goods  in 
ready  money,  instead  of  obtaining 
and  paying  for  credit. 

But  the  idea  of  getting  for  the 
workman  a  larger  allowance  out  of 
the  capital  of  the  employer  than  the 
laws  of  trade  assign  to  him,  has 
soared  into  far  higher  flights  than 
these.  It  is  said  that  there  should 
be  some  working  men  in  Parliament 
to  represent  the  interests  of  their 
class,  and  endeavour  in  the  face  of 
Parliament  and  the  world  to  get 
justice  for  it.  Such  a  feature  would 
be  anomalous,  since  there  are  now 
no  "interests"  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. No  doubt  members  of  Par- 
liament are,  like  other  people,  pre- 
judiced, and  perhaps  their  prejudices 
may  sometimes  be  fostered  by  self- 
interest.  But  there  are  now  no 
avowed  interests  represented  there, 
as  there  used  to  be  when  men 
boldly  stood  up  for  the  monied 
interest,  the  shipping  interest,  and 
the  West   India  interest.      There 
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were  direct  agencies  sometimes  for 
remote  local  interests.  The  great 
Edmund  Burke  was  agent  for  Kew 
York,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  there 
is  a  veteran  statesman  yet  alive  who 
was  the  agent  of  a  colony.  Tlie 
latest  "interest,"  more  real  than  pro- 
fessed, was  the  great  railway  inter- 
est, which  has  left  behind  it  some- 
thing of  the  odium  of  its  scandal, 
if  not,  indeed,  some  faint  remnant 
of  its  power. 

In  1841  the  manufacturers  of 
the  north  of  England,  who  were 
leaguing  themselves  against  the 
Corn  Laws,  applied  to  Parliament 
to  be  heard  by  counsel  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  protective  duties  on 
trade  and  manufactures.  It  is 
never  suggested  that  the  interests 
of  the  working  class  should  be 
represented  in  this  manner.  The 
representatives  demanded  for  them 
are  to  be  of  their  o^vn  body.  We 
suspect  that,  as  our  neighbour  the 
'  Scotsman '  shrewdly  remarked, 
these  representatives  would  be  the 
men  who  are  called  **  working 
men,"  because  they  are  always 
talking  and  never  working.  In 
fact,  to  have  working  men  in 
Parliament  is  an  addition  to  the 
list  of  impossibilities  that  have 
passed  before  us  in  procession. 
This  impossibility  is  expressed 
in  the  Irish  formula,  commonly 
attributed  to  Sir  Boyle  Roach : 
"  How  can  one  be  in  two  places 
at  once,  like  a  birdi"  "  How  can 
a  man  be  baking  pie-crust  and  doing 
hard  work  in  committee  at  the  same 
time?" 

If  they  don't  continue  to  do  their 
proper  work,  but  are  supported 
otherwise  to  give  their  time  and  at- 
tention to  parliamentary  duties, 
then  are  they  no  longer  **  working 
men"  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
body  is  ever  spoken  of  in  such 
claims.  Suppose  that  a  few  mar- 
tyrs among  them — ^men  living  in 
London  and  making  high  wages — 


[Dec. 

should  sacrifice  a  portion  of  these  to 
purchase  time  for  attendance  at  St 
Stephen's.  We  suspect  that  some- 
how the  phenomenon  of  their  ap- 
pearance would  not  be  very  satisfac- 
tory either  to  themselves  or  their 
constituents.  We  have  many  stories 
of  old  Elwes  the-  miser  making  a 
figure  more  sordid  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  hand-worker  of  the  present 
day.  We  are  told  how  he  took  his 
dinner  from  his  pocket  full  of  haid 
eggs  and  mouldy  crusts — ^how  lie 
wore  a  wig  he  had  found  in  a  gut- 
ter—  how,  especially,  he  got  lus 
boots  brushed  during  the  interval 
between  his  riding  to  Parliament 
and  riding  home.  They  were  the 
great  jack-boots  of  the  period,  and 
the  legitimate  cleaning  of  them 
would  have  cost  a  shilling.  Hi» 
plan  was  to  pawn  them.  The  pawn- 
broker cleaned  his  pledges  bsforo 
putting  them  by,  and  Elwes  ap- 
peared after  the  House  rose,  paid  a 
penny  of  interest,  and  got  his  boots 
brilliantly  polished.  The  economic 
scheme  lasted  till  he  had  made 
acquaintance  with  all  the  accessible 
pawnbrokers. 

We  suspect  these  sordid  ways 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  had 
he  not  been  a  landed  gentleman 
with  ten  thousand  a-year,  and  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Berks.  Hie 
House  of  Conmions  consists  for  the 
greater  part  of  rich  men,  and  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  members  are  sent  there,  not 
because,  from  their  genius,  their  in- 
tellectual attainments,  or  their  meriU 
generally,  they  are  entitled  to  thfr 
distinction  as  a  personal  reward,  but 
because,  all  things  considered,  they 
are  in  a  position  to  do  good  service 
to  their  constituents  and  the  empiio 
at  large ;  and  one  of  the  sources  of 
this  position  is  the  wealth  that 
makes  its  owner  independent  of 
unworthy  gains.  It  is  the  good 
fortune  and  the  glory  of  this  country 
that  such  men  are  found  prepared 
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to  do  work  of  obscure  drudgery,  of  making  their  way  into  Parliament 
and  keep  long  and  late  hours  in  than  the  ordinary  run  of  professional 
parliamentary  duty.  How  much  men.  The  workman  may,  by  pru- 
more  pleasant,  one  would  say,  is  the  dence,  sagacity,  and  the  assistance 
pursuit,  and  how  much  more  attract  of  happy  chances,  become  an  em- 
tive  the  reward,  of  the  popular  ployer.  The  world  is  then  before 
novelist  or  poet ;  and  yet  poor  him,  and  there  are  no  limits  to  the 
men  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  the  height  he  may  reach.  If  he  ha» 
honours  of  these  pursuits  while  the  made  money,  and  continues  to  be 
rich  are  doing  the  heavy  work  of  tolerably  successful  in  his  ventures, 
the  committees.  The  only  working  he  may  enter  Parliament  if  he  pleases, 
men  who  can  afford  to  do  their  own  But  what  chance  has  the  respectable 
work  and  yet  sit  in  the  Commons  country  physician,  with  his  income 
are  leading  barristers.  This  is  on  of  from  £300  to  £500,  or  the  vil- 
accoiint  of  the  enormous  remunera-  lage  attorney,  whose  gains  are  on  a 
tion  reaped  by  them  for  the  hours  like  scale,  of  entering  Parliament  1 
given  to  their  professional  work.  And  yet,  who  speaks  of  their  class 
In  thus  parting  with  some  of  these  as  unrepresented,  or  suggests  that 
hours  for  unpaid  work  in  Parlia-  society  should  be  turned  topsy-turvy 
ment  they  make  heavy  sacrifices,  it  that  the  constitution  may  be  cleansed 
may  bo  to  their  sense  of  duty  or  the  of  this  scandal  ?  The  persons,  how- 
interests  of  their  party — ^it  may  be  ever,  who  rise  from  the  ranks  of  hand 
to  personal  ambition.  labour  to  reach  distinction  in  this. 

We  could  point  to  more  than  one  as  in  many  other  shapes,  are,  as  wo 
eminent  and  influential  member  of  have  hinted,  by  no  means  received 
Parliament  who  has  been  a  mechanic  as  representatives  by  their  old  com- 
or  hand-worker,  and  has  risen  purely  panions  of  toil.  There  still  dwells 
by  his  own  merits  and  abilities  to  with  them  the  impracticable  notion, 
his  present  eminence.  Instead,  that  the  man  who  shall  rise  in  their 
however,  of  looking  on  men  of  this  estimation,  as  well  as  by  the  suffrages 
class  as  akin  to  themselves,  or  in  of  society,  shall  take  the  nature  of 
any  way  their  representatives,  it  is  the  workman  up  with  him  into  his 
pretty  notorious  that  they  enjoy  the  elevation.  This  idea  is  the  creature 
special  hatred  of  those  whom  they  of  a  morbid  pride,  fed  in  some  mea- 
have  left  behind  them  on  the  old  sure  by  the  notion  that,  in  the  bring- 
level  of  their  daily  mechanical  ing  into  existence  of  some  valuable 
drudgery.  We  often  see  instances  thing  that  did  not  exist  before,  there 
where  humble  folks  of  the  profes-  is  somewhat  of  a  real  and  tangible 
sional  or  trading  classes  assemble  importance  and  dignity, — as  in  the 
themselves  *to  meet  and  do  honour  notion  so  often  referred  to,  that  the 
to  some  member  of  their  community  man  who  made  two  blades  of  grass 
who  has  soared  high  over  their  grow  where  one  only  grew  before 
heads,  and  become  the  illustrious  was  to  be  counted  at  the  head  of  the 
man  of  whom  they  are  proud,  benefactors  of  his  species.  The  feel- 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  body  of  ing  was  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  en- 
mechanics  offering  any  such  ovation  couraged  through  the  division  by  the 
to  a  man  who  has  risen  from  the*  economists  into  productive  and  un- 
ranks  %  productive  labour.     Thus  the  brick- 

And  here,  by  the  way,  we  come  layer  and  the  machine-maker  were 

to  a  topic  which  suggests  that  mem-  productive,  while  the  mathematician 

bers  of  the  working  classes  seem  to  and  the  physical  philosopher,  whose 

have,  on  the  whole,  a  better  chance  sciences  created  and  ruled  their  work, 
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wei6  unpTodactiT&  Howeyer  it  be, 
in  very  gifted  men  tbeie  has  been  a 
propenfiitj  for  the  mixture  with  the 
higher  nature  achieved  by  them  of 
some  sordid  original  lot,  which  is 
sometimes  more  imaginary  than  real 
Bums  and  his  friends  were  affectedly 
loud  about  his  ploughmanship.  He 
had  a  good  plain  education,  and, 
though  he  had  been  unfortunate  in 
the  prosaic  department  of  life,  as  his 
immediate  relations  were,  yet  his 
famQy  was  of  that  class  hoyering  on 
the  border  of  gentility,  from  which 
Scotland  has  supplied  the  best  of 
her  many  valuable  men  for  the  work 
of  everyday  life.  It  was  the  stock, 
for  instance,  that  produced  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bumes,  the  great  oriental  dip- 
lomatist— in  fact,  he  was  a  great- 
grandson  of  the  poet's  uncle.  Hugh 
Miller,  who  came  of  much  the  same 
class,  had  a  curious  sensitiveness 
about  working-manism.  After  he 
found  that  literature  paid  him  bet- 
ter than  his  mechanical  trade,  he  in-» 
sisted  on  continuing  to  wear  his 
leather  apron,  until  a  friend  told 
him  he  was  an  impostor  and  a  puppy. 
Both  the  imputations  were  rather 
startling  to  honest  Hugh,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  answer  the  reason  for 
them.  ''You  go  about  pretending 
to  be  a  member  of  an  established 
and  respectable  trade — ^that  of  stone- 
quarrier — ^while  in  reality  you  are 
nothing  better  than  one  of  the  vaga- 
bond crew  who  make  their  living  by 
the  press." 

It  is  in  vain  by  any  rhetoric  ox  phi- 
losophy to  lift  the  successful  pursuit 
of  some  common  mechanical  opera- 
tion to  the  rank  acquired  by  the 
great  intellectual  pursuits.  "Not 
all  that  priest,  sage,  poet  ever  said  ** 
will  put  a  first-rate  joiner  or  boot- 
closer,  with  no  other  claim,  in  the 
same  place  in  the  world's  respect  or 
esteem  with  the  statesman  endowed 
with  the  capacity  to  sway  a  great 
nation,  or  even  with  the  poet  who  has 
become  its  favourite  minstrel,  or  the 


painter  of  its  greatest  pictures.  Bat 
how  many  are  they  who  reach  these 
emiuences  1  Alas !  do  we  not  see  how 
thickly  the  world  is  strewed  with 
the  hopeless  efforts  of  those  who 
have  failed  to  climb  the  steep  ascent 
to  the  temple  of  fame)  Let  the 
workman  who  loves  his  work,  and 
completes  his  job  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself  and  of  the  little  world 
he  belongs  to,  take  comfort  here,  like 
Longfellow's  blacksmith : — 

"  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  b^nn 
Each  eyenmg  sees  its  close  ; 

Something  attem{»ted,  something  done. 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

Something  we  remember  in  a  casual 
dialogue  fits  in  hero.  A  philosopher 
of  the  school  that  grasps  at  the  in- 
finite was  laying  down  the  law  that 
merit  lies  in  endeavour,  not  in  suc- 
cessful exertion — ^the  great  endeav- 
our is  a  great  act,  whether  success- 
ful or  not ;  whereon  a  cynical  Mend 
put  in,  **  I  would  sooner  be  the 
maker  of  a  first-rate  pair  of  shoes 
than  the  writer  of  one  epic  that  has 
dropped  into  oblivion,  or  the  painter 
of  several  yards  of  canvas  about 
which  thecritic  says,  *  Yes,ambitiou8 
effort  at  a  great  historical  picture. 
Some  tolerable  grouping  and  touches 
of  colouring — ^but,  on  the  whole,  a 
failure ; ' "  and  between  the  two,  our 
sympaUiy  leans  to  the  cynic  What 
a  world  of  good  would  come  of  it 
if  the  workman's  pride  were  to  set- 
tle more  in  his  work  and  less  on 
the  feverish  and  mischievous  pur- 
suits he  is  so  sadly  addicted  to  in 
the  present  day.  If  he  could  rid 
himself  of  his  self-imposed  shackles, 
the  high  rewards  for  a  high  stan* 
dard  of  work  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  trade  would,  in  comparison 
with  the  more  unskilled  labourer, 
enable  him  to  hold  a  position  in 
what  is  termed  the  middle-class. 
David  Hume,  who  was  not  given 
either  to  sermonising  or  to  quoting 
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Scripture,  \yrote  a  sermon  on  '^  the 
middle  station  o!*  life,"  proving  that 
it  was  the  happiest  of  all,  and 
choosing  for  his  text  a  great  prayer, 
"Two  things  have  I  required  of 
Thee ;  deny  me  them  not  hefore  I 
die ;  remove  far  from  me  vanity  and 
lies;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ;  feed  me  with  food  conven- 
ient for  me,  lest  I  he  full  and  deny 
Thee,  and  say  who  is  the  Lord  ?  or 
lest  I  he  poor,  and  steal,  and  take 
the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." 
There  is  a  hrief  expressive  picture 
of  the  self  -  respecting  workman 
drawn  hy  Ehenezer  Elliot,  who  was 
himself  a  mechanic,  an  employer 
of  mechanics,  and  an  author.  It 
might  he  often,  hut  we  fear  is  too 
seldom  realised : — 

"  You  seek  the  house  of  taste,  and  find 

The  proud  mechanic  there  ; 
Bich  as  a  king,  and  less  a  slave, 

Throned  in  his  elbow  chair, 
Or  on  his  sofa  reading  Locke, 

Beside  his  open  door ; 
Why  start  ?  wny  envy  work  like  his, 

The  carpet  on  his  floor." 

And  here  where  the  wife  speaks  to 
the  daughter : — 

"And  bring  the  new  white  cnrtain  out, 

And  strinff  the  pink  tape  on  ; 
Mechanic  a  should  be  neat  and  clean. 

And  ril  take  heed  for  John. 
And  brush  the  little  table,  child. 

And  fetch  the  ancient  books 
John  loves  to  read,  and  when  he  reads, 

How  like  a  king  he  looks." 

If  any  zealous,  active  unionist 
committee  man  should  have 
patience  to  read  a  portion  of  this, 
he  would  no  douht  denounce  it  as 
twaddle  of  a  very  inane  kind  ;  and 
we  would  join  in  that  opinion,  if  we 
addressed  it  to  him  with  the  hope 
that  it  would  have  any  influence  on 
his  intentions.  It  would  come 
under  the  lash  of  Canning's  irony, 
when 

**  The  consul  auoted  Rynkershoek, 

And  Pufiendorf,  and  Grotius ; 
And  proved  from  Vatel 

Exceedingly  well, 


Such  a  deed  would  be  quite  atrociouB ; 

But  tlie  Turks  they  did 
As  they  were  bid. 

And  strangled  him  while  he  prated.*' 

We  have  now  done  two  parts  of 
our  task.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  course  that  should  he  pur- 
sued hy  working  men,  for  the  hene- 
fit  of  the  community,  and  the  ulti- 
mate henefit  of  their  own  class.  We 
have  uttered  the  opinion  that  on 
them  such  reasoning  is  entirely 
wasted.  We  have  now  a  few  words 
to  say  on  the  means  hy  which  puhlic 
opinion,  supporting  the  enforcement 
of  legal  remedies,  may  he  ahle  to 
check  the  mischievous  operation  of 
comhinations  and  strikes.  There  is  a 
recent  addition  to  our  statute-law,  of 
which  the  unioiusts  are  fiercely  de- 
manding the  repeal  Their  motive  is 
an  urgent  one,  for  the  repeal  of  that 
law  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  to 
their  organisations.  For  that  same 
reason  it  is  desirahle  that  the  puhlic 
should  he  on  their  guard  against  the 
repeal,  lest,  hy  some  of  the  accidents 
that  happen  in  such  cases,  those 
who  are  excited  hy  a  strong  motive 
to  earnest  exertion  should  prove 
successful,  through  the  supineness  of 
the  puhlic  at  large.  With  this  pre- 
liminary explanation,  we  now  ask 
attention  to  the  measure  itself. 

It  was  represented  that,,  when  any 
little  indiscretions  on  the  part  of 
Trades-unions  came  to  light,  their 
ohject  was  entirely  misunderstood. 
The  Trades-unions  were  in  reality 
henefit  societies,  or  were  otherwise 
emharked  in  philanthropic  and 
heneficent  projects.  But  from  some 
unfounded  prejudices  against  them, 
they  were  not  protected  hy  law  as 
other  corporations  directed  to  less 
worthy  aims  were.  They  could  not 
invest  their  property,  or  enforce 
their  lawful  contracts,  and  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  defaulting  ofl&cers, 
and  of  those  -who  took  the  henefits 
supplied  hy  them,  and  evaded  the 
performance  of  corresponding  ohli- 
gations.      In    1871,   an   Act   was 
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passed  to  put  all  this  right.  *  It  is 
called  the  Trades-Unions  Act.  With 
a  candour  unusual  in  the  Statute- 
book,  it  sets  forth  at  the  entrance 
that  "  The  purposes  of  any  Trades- 
union  shall  not,  by  reason  merely 
that  they  are  in  restraint  of  trade, 
be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  void  or 
voidable  any  agreement  or  trust." 
There  are,  however,  certain  condi- 
tions which,  if  they  be  among  the 
specific  objects  of  Trades-unions, 
the  coiurts  of  law  must  not  enforce, 
and  among  these  the  chief  is  thus 
set  forth: — "Any  agreement  be- 
tween members  of  a  Trade-union  as 
such,  concerning  the  condition  on 
whicli  any  members,  for  the  time 
being,  of  such  Trade-union,  shall  or 
shall  not  sell  their  goods,  transact 
business,  employ  or  be  employed." 
If  such  an  agreement  is  made,  it  is 
not  to  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of 
law.  Thus,  while  the  "restraints 
on  trade "  are  not  to  be  in  them- 
selves illegal  projects,  the  State  is 
not  to  take  in  hand  the  enforcement 
of  them.  To  render  this  absolutely 
precise,  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  the 
agreements  not  to  be  enforceable  by 
law,  there  is  a  provision  that  "  no- 
thing in  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  constitute  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned agreements  unlawful." 

Having  thus  given  the  Unionists 
the  corporate  privileges  they  desired, 
leaving  the  power  of  using  them 
even  for  the  detrimental  but  not 
unla^vful  purpose  of  restraint  on 
trade,  it  was  determined  that,  if 
possible,  this  purpose  should  no 
longer  be  effected  by  violence  or  men- 
ace— accordingly  another  measure 
called  the  "  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act "  was  passed,  t 

The  penalties  of  this  Act  are  im- 
prisonment, either  with  or  without 
hard  labour ;  and  the  offences  that 


incur  the  punishment,  are  violence  to 
person  or  property,  threatening  and 
intimidating.  There  is  a  third  class 
of  offence  more  complicated.  It 
consists  in  molestation  or  obstmc* 
tion,  with  a  view  to  coercion,  when 
the  coercion  is  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  a  person  to  do  any  of 
the  following  things. 

"  1.  Being  a  master,  to  dismiss  or 
to  cease  to  employ  any  workman,  or 
being  a  workman,  to  quit  any  em- 
ployment, or  to  return  work  before 
it  is  finished. 

"2.  Being  a  master,  not  to  offer,  or 
being  a  workman,  not  to  accept  any 
emplo3rment  or  work. 

.  "  3.  JBeing  a  master  or  workman, 
to  belong,  or  not  to  belong,  to  any 
temporary  or  permanent  association 
or  combination. 

"  4.  Being  a  master  or  workman, 
to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty  imposed 
by  any  temporary  or  permanent  as- 
sociation  or  combination. 

"  5.  Being  a  master,  to  alter  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  his  business,  or 
the  number  or  description  of  any 
persons  employed  by  him." 

It  is  next  provided  that  a  person 
shall  be  held  to  be  molesting  or  ob- 
structing another — 

"1.  If  he  persistently  follow  such 
person  about  from  place  to  place. 

"  2.  If  he  hide  any  tools,  clothes, 
or  other  property,  owned  or  used  by 
such  person,  or  deprive  him  of,  or 
hinder  him  in  the  use  thereof. 

"  3.  If  he  watch  or  beset  the  house 
or  other  place  where  such  person 
resides  or  works,  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness, or  happens  to  be,  or  the  ap- 
proach to  such  house  or  place,  or  if 
with  two  or  more  other  persons  he 
follow  such  person  in  a  disorderly 
manner  inor  through  any  street  or 
road." 

As  the  foundation  of  their  de> 


•  34  &  85  Vict  c.  31. 

t  34  k  85  Vict  c.  82,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Criminal  Law  relating  to  Violence, 
Tlireata,  and  Moleatatlon"— 29th  June  1871.     Master  and  Servants  Act 
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mands  for  the  repeal  of  this  Act^ 
the  Umonista  do  not  profess  to  vin- 
dicate violence  and  intimidation. 
Their  reason,  indeed,  has  so  much 
of  the  ridiculous  in  it  as  almost  to 
hide  its  impudence. — It  is  an  insult 
merely  to  suppose  that  they  are 
guilty  of  such  things ;  the  imputa- 
tion must  he  removed  from  the 
Statute-hook  1  Why  are  they  espe- 
cially to  he  prohihited  from  offering 
their  advice  to  an  erring  hrother, 
and  informing  him  of  the  danger  he 
incurs  hy  his  perverse  conduct? 
Why  are  they  of  all  men  to  he  pre- 
vented from  running  after  an  offen- 
sive  ohject  on  the  streets,  and  deal- 
ing to  him  the  unpopularity  he  de- 
serves? and  so  on.  This  Act  no 
douht  differs  from  the  old  law,  which 
waited  until  the  mutilation  or  the 
murder  was  accomplished  hefore 
stepping  in  with  assistance.  It  is 
part  of  a  system  of  legislation  found- 
ed on  the  ancient  precept,  **ob8ta 
princtpiie  "  —  stop  at  heginnings. 
Thus  the  known  thief  who  has  heen 
punished  for  actual  depredation  is 
seized  and  punished  if  he  he  found 
prowling  ahout  hack  premises,  and 
it  is  no  justification  of  his  possessing 
a  hammer  and  chisel  that  he  has  a 
partiality  for  geological  pursuits. 
Perhaps  this  is  an  ungracious  ex- 
ample— ^let  us  take  others.  There 
are,  say,  two  handsome  estahlish- 
ments  near  Grosvenor  Square  or  any 
other  patrician  centre.  They  are 
hoth  occupied  hy  very  gentlemanly 
persons  —  men  of  ahility,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  world.  Nohody 
knows  exactly  the  source  of  the 
wealth  evidently  at  their  command, 
hut  that  is  nohody's  husiness.  Sud- 
denly, however,  the  police  find  it  to 
he  theirs.  In  searching  the  one  house 
they  find  a  stock  of  thin  tough  paper 
such  as  that  on  which  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  are  engraved.  That  is 
enough  for  itself ;  hut  if  they  also 
find  plates  of  metal  and  engraving 
instruments,  so  much  the  clearer  is 


the  case.     The  possession  of  these 
articles  itself  is  a  crime,  in  order  that 
an  inundation  of  forged  notes  may 
he  stopped  hefore  it  breaks  forth— 
hefore  even  the  notes  are  wholly  or 
even  partially  in  existence.     It  is 
in  vain  for  the  accused  to  plead  that 
he  is  curious  in  paper  tissues  and  in 
methods  of  engraving — why  should 
his  innocent  and  ingenious  pursuits 
be  selected  more  than  other  people's 
for  condemnation?    In    the  other 
house  there  are  found  dies  to  impress 
her  Majesty's  likeness,  with  various 
chemicals  and  pieces  of  mixed  metals 
brought  to  a  resemblance  to  gold. 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  owner  of  these 
to  plead  that  he  is  a  philosopher 
in  his  scientific  laboratory,  trying  if 
he  can  restore  the  lost  art  of  the 
transmutation  of  metals.     So  both 
are  transferred  from  their  luxurious 
establishments  to  the  convict  prison. 
Let  us  now  see  how  far  experi- 
ence supports  the  plea  that  the  per- 
sons against  whom  this  legislation 
against  rattening  and  thr^tening 
is  levelled  are    peculiarly  exempt 
from  the  imputation  inferred  in  it. 
A  few  years  ago  the  district  of  Shef- 
field appeared  to  have  passed  almost 
into  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
Trades-unions.     We  are  told  by  the 
Commissioners  who  reported  on  it, 
that  when  machinery  or  other  pro- 
perty   was  missed    in  workshops, 
"  recourse  is  seldom  had  to  the  po- 
lice to  recover  property  so  taken 
away,  but  application  is  almost  al- 
ways made  to  the  secretary  of  the 
union  immediately  upon  the  loss  of 
tools,  &c.,  being  discovered."    That 
the  new  government  was  a  strong 
one  appeared  from  execution  after 
execution :  the  place  was  becoming  a 
human  shambles.     The  machinery 
of  the  criminal  law  was  inefficient  to 
detect  and  punish  the  murderers, 
as   the    executioners   were    called. 
Here,  then,  was  urgent  need  of  new 
legislation  strengthening  the  hands 
of  the  executive  and  judicial  powers. 
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A  commissioii  of  inqniiy  into  the  sions  of  bodily  assaolt  or  violence^  bat 
general  question  of  Tradee-nniouB  ^  ^e  utiong  sense  which  they  enter- 
was  invested  with  specwl  powera  by    twn  of  Uie  binding  nature  of  this  oath 

statute;  and  in  connectionNrith  that   ^J^^,  ^wTw"*^  ^*u^-^^'*"^ 

.     '.^,    o  1.1-  XT  _j     xi.        conceive  that  the  /irrf  oath  is  the  one 

inquiry  Mr  Crathome  Uaidy,  then    ^^^  ^^^^^  y^  observed ;  and    conse^ 

Secretary  of  State,  authoiised  a  qnently,  that  any  subeeouent  perjury, 
special  criminal  investigation  into  now  gross  soever,  is  guiltless  in  a  moral 
the  recent  doings  in  Sheffield.  The  point  of  view,  as  it  is  only  yielding- 
eminent  gentlemen  who  conducted  obedience  to  the  fint  oath  of  secrecy 
that  investigation  were  baffled,  like  ^^y  ^^«  ^^^^^^^ 
the  regular  administrators  of  the  law.  One  of  the  chief  uses  made  of 
They  found  means,  however,  sud-  this  anangement  was,  that  when, 
denly  to  open  up  the  whole  terrible  suspicion  of  a  crime  was  brought 
mysteiy,  and  the  consequent  revela-  home  to  any  one  ord«;ed  by  the 
tions  astonished  and  appalled  the  secret  conclave  to  commit  it,  that 
public,  until  they  were  supeneded  by  body  could  order  any  number  of 
the  grander  tragedies  of  the  Contin-  othera  to  appear  at  tiie  trial  and 
ental  war.  Before  calling  up  for  re-  prove  an  alibi  by  swearing  that  they 
membrance  the  method  andsubsfanoe  were  in  his  company  elsewhere  at 
of  their  revelation,  a  word  of  explana-  the  same  time.  Here  we  cany  back 
tion  as  to  what  was  previously  luiown  to  the  year  1838  the  practices  by 
about  the  mysterious  workings  of  which  justice  was  defeated  nearly 
the  Unions  may  be  appropriate.  thirty  yeara  later  in  Sheffield.     But 

No  important  opportunity  for  the  it  happened  also  that  the  daggow 
divulging  of  such  secrets  had  occur-  trial  brought  to  light  the  real  nature 
red  since  the  trial  of  the  Gla^w  of  events  which  had  at  an  earlier 
cotton-spinners  in  1838.  Fortun-  period  baffled  the  executive,  and 
ately,  as  we  have  seen,  an  account  had  remained  hidden  for  twelve 
alike  picturesque  and  distinct  of  that  years.  One  of  the  witnesses  ex- 
a£hir  was  given  to  the  world  by  the  amined  in  1838  had  been  a  member 
gentleman  who,  as  chief  magistrate  "  of  the  secret  select  assassinating 
of  the  district,  had  to  penetrate  the  committee  "  who  had  ordered  a  man 
mysteries.  One  of  the  most  effective  named  Graham  to  be  put  to  death 
of  the  powen  at  work  was  a  secret  in  1825.  As  in  the  trial  of  1838, 
oath  binding  each  member  to  obey  other  acts  were  proved,  bat  the 
the  orden  of  a  secret  committee  of  murder  was  not,  and  on  this  there 
fellow-workmen,  whose  names  he  is  the  commentaiy  following : — 
did  not  know.  « In  the  annals  of  Criminal  Jnris- 

'^  The  prevalence  and  terrors  of  these  pradence,  there  are  few  more  extra- 
secret  oaths  constitute  one  of  the  creat-  ordinary  combinationB  of  circumstances 
est  obstacles  to  the  obtaining  evidence  than  that  which  has  thus  brought,  after 
in  atrocious  crimes  connected  with  so  long  a  period,  the  real  authora  of 
combination  conspiracies.  The  persons  this  murderous  assault  on  Graham  to 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  the  light  It  is  now  proved  by  the  con- 
violence  or  crime,  for  the  purposes  of  curring  testimony^  of  two  witnesses — 
the  Association,  are  almost  always  one  of  whom  was  the  assassin  hired  to 
members  of  the  Union^  and  have  taken  discharge  the  pistol,  and  the  other,  a 
its  oath ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  brought  member  of  the  secret  select  com- 
to  ^ve  evidence  in  regard  to  the  facts  inittee  by  whom  the  assassins  were  to 
wmch  fell  under  their  observation,  or  be  paid — ^that  four  men  were  hired 
the  persons  who  employed  them,  the  by  the  committee  of  the  association 
utmost  difficulty  is  experienced  in  get-  to  shoot  a  nob,  by  way  of  striking 
ting  them  to  speak  out ;  in  conse-  terror  into  the  rest;  that  the  pemms 
quenoe,  not  merely  of  the  apprehen-    engaged    in    the   miuder    were  four 
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in  number,  and  that  they  M'ere  to 
get  £\Q0  for  it ;  that  the  money  was 
accordingly  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
Combination ;  that  the  expense  of  de* 
fending  the  assassins  at  their  trial  was 
borne  by  that  body  ;  that  the  wives  of 
the  transported  assassins  were  main- 
tained from  its  funds,  and  the  one  who 
was  sentenced  to  Bridewell  was  sent, 
alter  his  liberation,  to  America  at  their 
expense.    ... 

"  When  such  powerftd  means  of  in- 
timidation are  at  the  command  of,  and 
scrupulously  used  by,  the  ruling  Com- 
mittees of  Trades-unions,  it  will  not 
appear  surpiising  that  the  most  un- 
bounded terror  should  prevail  among 
the  workmen  who  find  themselves  ex- 
posed to  the  assaults  or  violence  of 
these  formidable  conspiracies.  This, 
accordingly,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  cas^,  and  the  one 
which  is  most  alarming  both  in  a  moral 
and  a  legal  point  of  view.  It  was 
stated  on  oath  by  the  Sheriff  of  Lanark- 
shire at  the  late  Trial,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  witnesses 
could  be  got  to  come  forward  to  give 
evidence  against  the  Combination;  and 
that  he  was  obliged  to  meet  them  in 
the  night  at  different  obscure  places  in 
order  to  take  their  depositions ;  and 
that  as  soon  as  these  were  delivered, 
the  witnesses  were,  at  their  own  request, 
put  in  jail  to  protect  them  from  vio- 
lence ;  in  which  five  of  them  lay  for 
five  months,  till  the  Trial  came  on. 
They  reauired  to  be  assured  of  protec- 
tion by  tne  Court,  in  the  strongest  and 
most  solemn  manner,  before  they  could 
be  brought  to  speak  out ;  and  the  re- 
sult has  been,  that  they  must  all  be 
sent  into  exile  for  life,  as  none  of  them 
could  remain  with  safety  in  this 
country." 

This  system,  strengthened  and  im- 
proved as  it  would  seem  by  the  in- 
tervening years  of  experience,  shield- 
ed the  murderers  in  Sheffield.  When 
the  whole  came  to  light,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  public  censure  on  the 
method  by  which  the  revelation 
was  accomplished.  Whenever  any 
witness  had,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  commissioners,  made  "a  clean 
breast  of  it,"  he  received  a  certificate 
exempting  him  from  trial  and  punish- 


ment for  the  crimes  he  owned  to. 
The  results  seem  to  have  justified 
this  sacrifice  of  justice.  It  was 
soon  found  that  the  organisation  in 
Sheffield  was  rather  a  monarchy 
than  an  oligarchy,  and  the  grim 
monarch  of  the  time  was  a  man 
named  Broadhead.  It  was  necessary 
to  inform  him  at  his  fifth  examina- 
tion, that  unless  he  told  everything 
that  he  knew  both  as  to  himself 
and  others,  he  would  not  earn  his 
certificate,  and  to  warn  him  that  if 
he  concealed  anything,  it  was  at 
imminent  risk  both  to  the  others 
and  to  himself,  for  he  would  de- 
prive them  of  a  chance  of  protection 
if  anything  could  be  proved  against 
them  otherwise,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible, if  he  spoke  at  all,  to  help  mak- 
ing admissions  that  would  tend  to 
such  a  proof.  Being  evidently  a 
man  of  business,  he  then  went  into 
the  whole  at  once.  When  asked  if 
he  had  anything  to  explain,  he  said 
"Yes — ^to  begin  with,  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  to  you  yester- 
day relative  to  the  Helliwell  affair 
was  untrue.  I  hired  Dennis  Clark." 
«  To  blow  up  HeUiwell  1 "  "  Yes." 
He  is  asked,  "  Was  not  your  object 
in  talking  to  Crooks  this  morning 
to  decide  between  yourselves  how 
much  you  should  confess  and  how 
much  you  should  withhold?"  "Yes." 
"  What  did  you  agree  to  withhold]" 
"  We  agreed  to  withhold  the  Here- 
ford Street  outrage."  "  Who  com- 
mitted itl"  "Samuel  Crooks." 
Then  after  a  minute  question  or 
two,  "Whenever  you  have  any 
shooting  business  to  do,  has  not 
Crooks  been  the  man  to  *whom 
you  have  always  intrusted  itl" 
"Yes."  "How  often  have  you 
employed  him  to  shoot  for  youl" 
"  Well — I  do  not  know  of  any  cases 
but  those  which  have  been  named." 
"  You  do  not  know  of  any  others  1" 
"  No. "  "  It  is  impossible  that  you  can 
make  us  believe  that,  if  you  employed 
this  man  to   shoot  Parker,   and  if 
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Parker  was  shot,  and  you  paid  him 
money  for  shooting  him,  you  cannot 
but  know  who  shot  him;"  and  this 
brings  out  that  as  there  were  three 
in  the  affair,  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  employer  should  be  told 
which  of  them  pulled  the  trigger. 
Then,  as  a  variety  to  the  shooting, 
'^  Have  you  employed  Crooks  in 
anything  else  at  any  time  to  your 
knowledge  ? "  ''I  think  that  he  was 
once  employed,  but  I  am  not  certain. 
I  really  am  not  certain.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  he  was  once  employed 
to  blow  up  the  boilers  at  Firth  and 
Sons;  but  I  cannot  be  certain. 
Somebody  was.  That  is  a  good 
many  3'ears  ago."  This  great  man 
has  had  so  many  pieces  of  state 
business  on  his  hands,  that  he 
cannot  recollect  the  particulars  of 
them  alL  He  is  asked  if  he  could 
recognise  a  letter  as  in  his  hand) 
He  is  not  sure.  He  changes  his 
hand  dccasionally.  He  is  shown  a 
letter  to  Messrs  Firth  and  Sons, 
saw-grinders :  "  Gentlemen, — The 
game  works  merrily,  and  we  brush 
away  all  obstacles  before  us.  K  we 
appear  to  be  rather  long  about  it, 
you  see  we  are  none  the  less  sure. 
It  is  your  turn  next,  and  the  man 
that  hangs  back  will  be  the  first  to 
get  it ;  and  if  I  but  move  a  finger, 
you  are  sent  into  eternity  as  sure  as 
fate.  Be  advised,  s^d  take  the 
hint  in  time."  "  Do  you  think  you 
wrote  that  letter]"  "  I  think  I  did." 
Then,  after  a  few  discussions  about 
details,  comes  a  general  question. 
'*  Is  there  any  murder  or  any  blow- 
ing up  (not  in  your  own  Union  only) 
of  which  you  haveknowledge,  besides 
those  which  you  have  mentioned  this 
morning)"  "  Within  what  period) " 
*' Within  ten  years."  "No."  "Do 
you  know  anything  about  Tyzack's 
case)"  "No."  "Do  you  not  know 
that  Crooks  shot  at  Tyzack ) "  "  No. 
I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it. 


[Dec 

Nothing."  "Are  you  sure  about 
that)"  "  I  am  quite  sure.  Permit 
me  the  phrase — ^you  are  quite  off 
the  scent  about  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned."  When  afterwards 
pressed  hard  about  cases  of  rattening 
— ^trifles  beyond  his  recollection — 
he  drops  the  remark,  "  What  would 
be  the  use  of  my  keeping  back  these 
trivial  afiairs,  when  there  are  these 
great  affairs  I  have  spoken  oft" 
A  remark  by  this  man  so  stained  in 
what  the  ordinary  world  calls  crime, 
is  curiously  appropriate  to  what  has 
been  said  about  the  spirit  of  united 
action  and  object  deadening  men 
to  such  things.  He  confe^ed  to 
an  effort  to  fix  one  of  the  outrages 
upon  the  employers,  and  said, 
"  Te!« ;  that  was  used  to  shield  the 
wrong  that  I  had  done ;  and  if  you 
wiU  permit  me  to  make  the  obsenra- 
tion,  I  took  this  view — wrongly,  as 
I  expressed  yesterday,  if  you  will — 
that  there  being  no  law  for  the 
trades,  I  conceived  the  notion  that 
I  had  a  right  to  take  these  courses 
in  the  absence  of  the  law,  and  that 
the  end  would  justify  the  means." 

Another  admission  is  still  more 
significant,  interpreting  it  along 
with  the  question,  "Ajs  a  man  of 
experience,  do  not  you  believe  that 
if  rattening  is  obliged  to  be  resorted 
to,  and  unlawful  measures  resorted 
to,  the  natural  result  is  that  from 
one  error  you  go  to  another,  and 
that  other  outrages  are  necessary  in 
consequence  t "  "  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  it  has  been  the  case  with  me."* 

This  is  just  the  test  of  the  value 
and  utility  of  the  new  Act  for  sup- 
pressing the  first  stages  in  the  shape 
of  threat  or  annoyance.  These  things 
have  hitherto  been  the  beginning 
and  initiatory  cause  of  the  formida- 
ble effects — the  committing  of  maim- 
ing and  murder,  and  the  close  bind- 
ing together  in  common  acta  of 
offence,  which  gives  the  actors  in  the 


*  Minnies  of  Evidence,  p.  235-254. 
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smaller  mattors  the  desire  and  the 
facility  to  screen  those  who  go  on 
to  the  greater.  We  know  that  this 
new  law  has  already  told  on  projects 
of  coercion.  They  have  been  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  other  influences, 
and  among  these  one  is  bribery.  In 
one  case  not  very  far  from  our  own 
door,  this  was  carried  to  a  formidable 
extent,  but  then  that  case  was  called 
the  head  of  the  position,  and  those 
who  defended  it  had  to  expect  a 
severe  attack.  It  was  annoying,  no 
doubt,  but  it  did  not  make  a  general 
case  for  the  suppression  of  bribery. 
Bribery  on  the  one  hand,  assault  or 
intimidation  on  the  other — the  two 
stand  at  opposite  logical  poles,  when 
we  consider  that  the  person  to  be 
dealt  with  is  an  enemy.  Giving 
your  enemy  a  ten-pound  note  and 
giving  him  a  broken  head  are  two 
different  things  so  logically  incon- 
sistent that  not  even  an  Irishman 
could  count  them  as  equivalents. 
There  is  this  minor  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  while  the  break- 
ing of  heads  and  other  like  correc- 
tives is  apt  to  increase  with  exercise, 
the  capacity  for  the  distribution  of 
ten-pound  notes  is  apt  to  decrease, 
and  in  the  end  wear  itself  out. 
Under  this  law,  in  fact,  the  knob- 
stick, or  by  whatever  "dyslogistic 
term,"  as  Bentham  used  to  say,  he 
be  called,  will  find  his  star  in  the 


ascendant.  To  be  bribed  by  high 
terms  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
is  in  itself  a  good  thiug;  and  if  his 
enemies  then  outbid  the  employer, 
this  will  be  a  better  thiug.  It  was 
found,  indeed,  in  the  case  alluded 
to,  that  some  who  were  not  very 
scrupulous  made  a  trade  of  the  affair, 
not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Unionists.  Then  unless  there  be 
gross  mismanagement  by  the  public 
authorities,  men  will  no  longer  be 
frightened  away.  Teeth  are  drawn 
and  claws  pared.  When  violence  ac- 
cumulated from  bustlings  and  threats 
until  it  reached  maiming  or  murder, 
then  of  course  the  public  took  the 
alarm,  and  the  law  went  to  work, 
but  found  so  many  difficulties  that 
it  seldom  reached  the  offender.  And 
if  it  did  reach  him  on  rare  occasions, 
when  he  had  achieved  that  ultimate 
grade  in  his  course  of  crime,  what 
consolation  was  there  in  that  to  the 
poor  man,  who  saw  from  the  begin- 
ning of  troubles  what  was  to  be  the 
end  of  them  ?  It  was  such  a  pros- 
pect as  this  that  frightened  away  the 
foreign  engineers  who  attempted  to 
settle  in  Newcastle.  If  the  execu- 
tive authorities  of  the  State  do 
their  duty,  and  receive  due  public 
support,  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
minor  persecutions  which  accumulate 
with  impunity  until  the  ultimate 
crime  is  perpetrated. 
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Chilka,  the  lake  of,  199. 

China,  invasion  of,  by  the  Japanese,  371. 

Ohristiane  Vulpius,  Goethe  a  marriage 
to,  696. 

Christianity,  its  introduction  into  Japan, 
371 — ^ita  suppression,  372. 

Church  of  Scotland,  Dean  Stanley's 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  the,  203. 

Clciical  partv  in  Spain,  their  slaudera 
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Couington,  Professor,  his  miscellaneous 
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Conservative  party  in  Spain,  its  composi- 
tion, &c,  489. 

Conservatives,  the,  their  present  position, 
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Conway,  Dcrwent,  his  tour  through  Nor- 
way, &c.,  42. 

Co-operative  societies,  779. 

•  Cornelius  O'Dowd,'  Lever's,  858. 

Corunna,  visit  of  King  Amadens  to,  505. 

Daimios  of  Japan,  abandonment  of  their 
privileges,  &c.,  378. 
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Disruption,  Dean  Stanley  on  the,  206. 

Distillation,  private,  effects  of  its  suppres- 
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•Dodd  Family  Abroad,'  Lever's,  356. 

•Don  Jnan,'  criticism  on,  70. 
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women,  and  importance  of  the  subject, 
155 — natural  aptitude  of  the  French 
women  for  it,  156— limited  extent  of 
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Drinking,  prevalence  of,  in  Norway,  316. 

Durango,  tne  town  of,  558. 

Dutch,  the,  their  trade  with  Japan,  372. 

Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of,  his  reception  at 
Calcutta,  228. 

•Edinburgh  Review,'  the,  its  attack  on 
Lord  Byron,  67. 
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view of,  747. 

Elective  affinities,  Goethe's,  696. 
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373. 
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maniagc  given  in,  95  et  seq. 
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Goolunda  railway,  opening  of,  by  Lord 
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Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  Goethe's,  682. 

Granard,  Lord,  the  case  of,  251. 

*  Gravenhurst,*  notice  of,  431. 
Greece,  Byron's  death  in,  72. 
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*  Harry  Loireqner,*  Lever's,  344. 
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772. 
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370. 
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'Jack  Hinton,'  Lever's,  348. 
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opening  of,  230. 
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under,  370. 
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Land  question  in  India,  Lord  Mayo's 
settlement  of,  231. 

Las  Arenas,  watering-place  of,  493. 

*L'Avenir,'  Montalembert*8  connection 
with,  602. 

Law,  reforms  in,  by  Lord  Mayo,  in 
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Lawrence,  Sir  H.,  Life  of,  reviewed,  747. 
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344- 'Charles  O'Malley,*  345— *  Jack 
Hinton,'  348—*  Tom  Burke,*  ib,  351— 
'The  Dodd  Family,*  356- ' Cornelius 
O'Dowd,'  358. 

Licensing  Bill,  passing  of  the,  468. 

Lords,  the  House  of,  and  the  Ballot  Bill, 
117,  240, 467 — their  proceedings  on  th<3 
Army  Bill,  126. 

Loyola,  the  birthplace,  ftc.,  of,  557. 

Lucerne,  the  lake  of,  compared  with  the 
Norwegian  Fiords,  45. 

Luchana,  the  briilge  of,  493. 

Machinery  in  manufactures,  effects  of, 
770. 

Maid  of  Sker,  the,  conclusion,  1. 

Male  dress,  fonner  styles  of,  154. 

Manufactures  in  Japan,  384. 

Mayo,  the  late  Earl  of,  218— the 
tributes  to  his  memory,  219  —  his 
parentage  and  early  career,  t'fr.  — a^>- 
pointed  Viceroy  of  India,  220 — his 
reception  and  first  labours  there,  221 
— his  foreign  policy,  222 — Affghanistan, 
2^3 — the  Bonier  tribes,  225 — finances, 
227 — ^his  changes  in  their  administra- 
tion, 229 — railways,  230 — the  army, 
ib. — the  land  question,  231— educa- 
tion, 232-law  reforms,  233— his  visit 
to  Port  Blair,  and  assassination,  ih. 
tit  seq. — Mr  Hunter  on,  198. 

Margaret  of  Goethe's  Faust,  the,  692. 

Marriage,  circumstances  which  regulate. 
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94 — representation  of   it  in   modem 

novels,  95  et  seq. 
Megsera  case,  conduct  of  Ministers  on  it, 

115,  471. 
•  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,*  757. 
Mendelssohn  and  Goethe,  213. 
Mephistophelcs  of  Goethe,  the,  691. 
Miako,    becomes  the  residence   of  the 

Mikado  of  Japan,  370. 

MiDDLKMARCH,  727. 

Mikados  of  Japan,  their  first  origin,  369. 
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Mines  Regulation  Bill,  the,  352,  471. 
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109 — their  failures  during  the  session, 
113 — effects  of  Judge  Keogh's  decision 
on  them,  ih.  ct  seq, — their  conduct  on 
the  Megaera  case,  115 — their  errors  on 
the  Alabama  question,  238  et  seq. — 
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its  solution,  464  et  seq. 

Miraflores,  the  monastery  of,  563. 

Moderatism  in  the  Scotch  Church,  Dean 
Stanley  on,  205. 
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Mayo's  dealings  with,  226. 
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early  life,  597— his  youth,  599— visit 
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Montpensier,  party  adhering  to,  in  Sx)ain, 
490. 
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form, 246. 

Napoleon  111.,  Lever  on,  333. 

National  debt  of  Jajian,  the,  381. 

Navy,  the  Japanese,  384. 
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363  et  seq. 

Norsemen,  their  origin,  circumstances 
which  led  to  their  excursions,  &c., 
809  et  seq. 
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lembert  by,  601. 

O'Keefe  case,  the,  479. 
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them,  95 — various  types  of  them,  98 — 
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Oviedo,  reception  of  King  Amadeus  at, 
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Palmerston,  sketch  of,  by  Lever,  334. 
Pariku,  the  rajah  of,  his  conduct  during 

a  famine,  201. 
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Po])ulation,  peculiar  distribution  of,  in 
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Port  Blair,  the  penal  settlement  at,  233 

— murder  of  Lord  Mayo  at,  235. 
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374 — their  expulsion,  372. 
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Precarious  Exisience,  a,  109. 
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PUNDRAPORE  RESIDENCY,  THE,  170. 
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